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VOLUME CLXXVI. 





THIRD SERIES. 





BEING ALSO AN ABSTRACT OF THE LORDS’ “MINUTES OF PRO- 
CEEDINGS,’’ AND THE COMMONS’ “VOTES AND PROCEEDINGS,” 
IN RELATION TO THE PUBLIC BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


[The * indicates that there was no Debate at that Stage of the Bill.) 





LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 21. Page 


MINUTES. ] — Took the Oath — The Bishop | Committee—Summary Procedure (Scotland) * 


of Ely. 


(No. 89). 


Pusuic Buirs—First Reading—County Con- | Third Reading—Admiralty Lands and Works* 


stabulary Superannuation © (No. 140); Go- 
vernment Annuities, &c.* (No. 145); Ser- | 
vants Hiring (Scotland) * (No. 146); Valu- 
= of Rateable Property (Ireland)* (No. 
4 
Second Reading — Attorneys and Solicitors 
Remuneration, &c. [u.1.] (No. 120), and re- 
ferred to a Select Committee ; Vacating of | 


(No. 129); Penal Servitude Acts Amend- 
ment* (No. 136) ; Union Assessment Com- 
mittee Act Amendment * (No. 137); Ecele- 
siastical Courts and Registries (Ireland) 
u.L.]* (No. 138); Improvement of Land 
Act (1864) [u.1.]* (No. 122); Naval Prize 
Acts Repeal * (No. 78); Chain Cables and 
Anchors * (No. 101), and passed. 





Seats (House of Commons) * (No. 105); 
Banking Co-partnerships * (No. 113). ' 


CuarkMan or CommitTEES— 
Moved, That the Lord Portman do take the Chair in the Committees of the 
‘ Whole House this day, in the absence of The Lord Redesdale. 
Motion agreed to. 
Unirep Srares—Ovurrace on A British Supsect sy THE FepErat AvrHori- 
T1gs—Case or Mz. Levy—Question, The Earl of Derby; Answer, Earl 


Russell ee ee ee ee . 2 
Attorneys and Solicitors Remuneration, &c. Bill (No. 120)— 
Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*.—( The Lord Chancellor) 5 
- After Debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and referred toa 
c. Select Committee, but nothing further was done therein. 
f “Mount St. Berwap’s Rerormatory — Question, Lord Berners; Answer, Earl 
Granville .. ee es ve oo , 8 


House adjourned at a quarter before Eight o’clock. 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 21. 
MINUTES. ]—Pusuic Burs—First Reading| ment* [Bill 143]; Countess of Elgin and 
—Sheriffs Substitute (Scotland)* [Bill 164}.| | Kincardine’s Annuity * [Bill 156]. 
Committee —Court of Chancery (Ireland) [Bill | Considered as amended—Pilotage Order Con- 
78] [No Report]; Accidents Compensation} firmation * [Bill 131]; Pier and Harbour 
Act Amendment * [Bill 143] ; Countess of! Orders Confirmation * [Bill 149}. 
Elgin and Kincardine’s Annuity * [Bill| Third Reading — Coventry Free Grammar 
156}. School* [Bill 124] ; Sale of Gas (Scotand)* 
Report—Accidents Compensation Act Amend-' [Bill 125. J 


The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


Court of Chancery (Ireland) Bill [Bill 78]— 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 11 agreed to. 
Clause 12 (Appointment of Chief Clerks 15 & 16 Vict. ec. 80, s. 16) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “ one chief clerk” and insert the words “two 


clerks.”—(Sir Colman O’ Loghlen.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the clause.” 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Chairman do leave the Chair.” 
—(Mr. Whiteside.) 

After Debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the Chairman do leave the Chair :’—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 42, Noes 41 ; Majority 1. 

[No Report. ] 

Court or Caancery (IRELAND) Buut—Tue Drvistorx— 
The House having resumed at Six o’clock— 
Explanation of Sir Colman O’Loghlen 


Tae Income Tax Commissioners at Brytarine—Question, Sir FitzRoy Kelly; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 


Navy—Covurt Marttat at ne Sir John Hay; ; Answer, Lord 


Clarence Paget " ee 
Tue Asuantre War—Question, Sir James aeeenit insten er, Sand Clarence 
Paget ee aa a 
AFFAIRS oF THE IONIAN aaeeeaeememan Mr. Baillie Gian Answer, Mr. 
Layard os ‘ ° oe oe 
Rerorm mv tHE Royat Court or J rass— Question, Mr. Paull ; Answer, Sir 
George Grey .. ; ee 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES IN THE iid Sessile Sir John Pakington ; 
Answer, Lord Clarence Paget 
AustRALIAN PostaceE—Question, Lord Alfred Churchill ; Answer, Mr. Peel 


Tae Battotr—Resolution— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, as a General Election is impending, and it is notorious that our Electoral system 
is defective and corrupt in practice, and as we have no Law which can put down the 
intimidation of Voters, nor prevent bribery, it is therefore expedient that a fair 
trial should be given to the Vote by Ballot.”—(Mr. H. Berkeley) 

After Debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 123, Noes 212; 

Majority 89. 
Acricutturat Poruration (Irnetanp)—Resolution— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House observes with regret that the ms arr ae ——- of Ireland are 
rapidly leaving the Country. ”—( Mr. Hennessy) 

After long Debate, Previous Question put, “‘ That ‘that Question be now put: :” 

—(Sir George Grey:)—The House divided ; Ayes 52, Noes 80 ; Majority 28. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House trusts that Her Majesty’s Government will devise some means by which 
the Irish Agricultural Population may be induced to devote their — and Jabour to 
reproductive employment at home.”—(Mr. Hennessy) 

Whereupon Previous Question proposed, “ That that Question ‘be now put.” ‘1 

(Str George Grey.) 

After short Debate, Original Motion and Previous Question, by leave, 

withdrawn. 
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[June 21.] Page 
Army—REGIMENTAL QuARTERMASTERS— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to direct an inquiry to be made into the condition as to provision, 
pay, and allowances of the Regimental Quartermasters of Her Majesty’s Service.’ aegis 
Frederic Smith) one ese ove one 92 


After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Sheriffs Substitute (Scotland) Bill— 


Bill to authorize the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury to make provision in regard to 
the Salaries of certain Sheriffs Substitute in Scotland ; presented, and read 1°,* [Bill 164.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22. 


MINUTES.]—Sgrect Commtrre—Report— | Considered as amended—Accidents Compensa- 
Standing Orders (Parliamentary Deposits)! tion Act Amendment * [ Bill 143]. 


brought up (No. 423]. | Third Reading — Superannuation (Union 
Pustic Buts—Ordered—India Office * Officers)* [Bill 133] ; Pier and Harbour 
First Reading—India Office * [Bill 166]. | Orders Confirmation * [Bill 149] ; Coun- 


Committee—Joint Stock Companies (V oting | tess of Elgin and Kincardine’s Annuity * 
Papers) [Bill 62] [No Report]; Weights| [Bill 156], and passed. 
and Measures (Metric System) [Bill 24]; | Withdrawn—Bank of England Notes (Scot- 
Jersey Court [Bill 48], Debate adjourned. | land) [Bill 115}. 

Report — Weights and Measures (Metric | 
Seton) [Bill 24]. 


Courr or Cuancery (Irnetanp) Brit—- 
Moved, ‘* This House will, on Thursday next, resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole 
House to consider further of the items of the Court of icaeai oan Bill.”— 
(Mr. O’ Hagan) oge ° oo §«=«6.: 9 


After Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Committee to consider further of the Bill 7o-morrow. 


Joint Stock Companies (Voting Papers) Bill [Bill 62]— 
Motion made, and Question ae “‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” : , a oe “oan 


Amendment pagel 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House will, upon this day three months, resolve itself into the said 
Committee,”—(Mr. Edward Craufurd,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee. ) 

Clause 1 (Manner of Voting). 

After a desultory discussion, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That the Chairman do leave the Chair :” 
— (Mr. Peacocke :)——The Committee divided; Ayes 76, Noes 49; 
Majority 27. 

[No Report. } 


Weights and Measures (Metric System) Bill [Bill 24]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. ee oe .. 104 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Short Title). 
After short Debate, Clause agreed to. 
Clause 2 (The Use of Metric Weights and Measures allowed) ove ow. «=:104 
Moved, That Clause 2 be omitted.—(Mr. 1)”. Ewart.) 
After short Debate, Motion agreed to. Clause struck out. 








TABLE OF CONTENTS, 
[June 22.] 


Weicuts any Measures (Metric System) Birr—continued, 

New Clause, “ Notwithstanding anything contained in any Act of Parliament to the 
contrary, no contract or dealing shall be deemed to be invalid or open to objection on 
the ground that the weights or measures expressed or referred to in such contract or 
dealing are weights or measures of the metric system.”—(Mr. W. Ewart) ee 
After short Debate, Clause agreed to. 

New Clause, ‘‘3, The table in the schedule hereto annexed, shall be deemed to set forth, 
in terms of the legal weights and measures in force in this country, the equivalents of the 
weights and measures therein expressed in terms of the metric system, and such table 
may be lawfully used for computing, determining, and expressing, in legal weights and 
measures, weights and measures of the metric system.”—Clause agreed to ove 

Schedule of Tables of Equivalents, 

After short Debate, Schedule agreed to, 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered on Monday next, and to be 


printed. [Bill 165.] 
Bank of England Notes (Scotland) Bill [Bill 115]— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—(Sir John Hay) .. oe on ee 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day three months.”—(Jfr. Finlay.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
After Debate, Amendment, and Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill withdrawn. 
Jersey Court Bill [Bill 48]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


Chair.’’—(Mr. Locke). és és oe 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
India Office Bill— 


On Motion of Mr. Cowper, Bill to vest the Site of the India Office in Her Majesty, for 
the service of the Government of India, ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Cowper and 
Mr. Peel :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 166.] 


House adjourned at five minutes before Six o’clock. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 23. 


MINUTES.) — Pustic Biurs—First Reading| Registration of County Voters (Ireland) [27 
—Countess of Elgin and Kincardine’s An-| &28 Vict. c. 22); 
nuity* (No. 149); Superannuation (Union | Local Government Supplemental [27 & 28 
Officers)* (No. 154); Bribery* (No. 155)| Vict. c. 26]; 
[u.u.]; Cathedral Minor Corporations* | Naval Agency and Distribution [27 & 28 
(No. 157) [1.1.] Vict. c. 24]; 
Second Reading—Facilities fer Divine Ser- | Naval Prize [27 & 28 Vict. c. 25]; 
vice in Collegiate Schools (No. 117) (x. t.]| Naval Prize Acts Repeal [27 & 28 Viet. c. 
Beer Houses (Ireland)* (No. 134) County; 23]; 
Constabulary Superannuation * (No. 140). ! Chain Cables and Anchors [27 & 28 Vict. ec. 
Committee — Vacating of Seats (House of} 27); 
Commons)* (No. 105); Banking Co-part-; Common Law Procedure (Ireland) Act (1853) 
nerships* (No. 113). | Amendment [27 & 28 Vict. c. 28]; 
Report — Vacating of Seats (House of Com- | Insane Prisoners Act Amendment [27 & 28 
mons)* (No. 105); Banking Co-partner- | Vict. c. 29]; 
ships* (No. 113). | Court of Justiciary (Scotland) [27 & 28 
Royal Assents —Under Secretaries Indem-| Vict. c, 30]. 
nity [27 & 28 Vict. c. 21]; 





Denmark and GeRwany—Tae Conrerence—Observations, Earl Russell - 
Bribery Bill— 


A Bill for the more effectual ’revention of Bribery and Corruption in the Election of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament— Was presented by The Lord Brougham and Vaux ; read 1,* 
and to be printed. (No. 155.) 


Moonr Sr, Bernarv’s Rerormatory—Explanation, Earl Granville oe 
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[June 23.] 


Facilities for Divine Worship in naps Schools Bill 
[u.t.] (No. 117)— 
Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*.—( The Bishop of Oxford) oe 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday, the 5th of July neat. 


Cathedral Minor Corporations Bill [«.t.] 
A Bill to substitute fixed instead of fluctuating Incomes for the Members of certain Minor 
Corporations in certain of the Cathedral Churches in England — Was presented by The 
Lord Archbishop of York ; and read 1*,* (No. 157.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six o’clock. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 23. 


MINUTES.]—Posuic Brrts—Resolutions ™" Committee—Local Government Supplemental 
Committee—Harwich Harbour Act *. (No. 2)* [Bill 147] ; Settled Estates Act 
O;dered—Inclosure (No. 2); Harwich Har- | ym [Bill 142] (Lords). 
bour Act. Report — Local Government Supplemental 
First Reading—Public Schools * [Bill 168]; (No. 2)* [Bill 147]; Settled Estates Act 
(Lords) ; “Mortgage Debentures* [Bill| Amendment* [ Bill 142] (Lords). 
169} (Lords) ; nelosure (No, 2)* tpi Considered as amended—Railways Construc- 
170]; Harwich Harbour Act Amendment* | _ tion Facilities * [Bill 111). 
[Bill 171). Third Reading — Accidents Compensation 
Second Reading—Weighing of Grain (Port; Act Amendment * [Bill 143], and passed. 
of London) [Bill 119]; Inland Revenue 
(Stamp Duties)* [Bill 159]. 


Army —- Enernerr Orricers at Sour Kensrneron — Question, Lord John 
Manners; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington . 


Army — Rirte Practice near tHE New Croypon Rartway— Question, Sir 
Stafford Northcote; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington + 


Army — Marcnuwoop Powper Macazine — Question, Mr. Alderman wie, 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington oe os 


Army—Fietp ALLOWANCE TO Troops on THE Gotp Coast—Question, leila 
Peel ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington fF be 


Army—ReqvisitIon FRoM THE Wark OrricE To THE ADMIRALTY — Question, 
General Peel; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ae +. 


InptrA—Banva AND Krrwee Boory—Question, General Peel ; Answer, Viscount 





Palmerston .. ‘a en “ 
Tuer Royat Forests—Question, Mr. Cox; Answer, Mr. Peel .. od 
Unctarmen Wareck—Question, Mr. Rogers; Auswer, Mr. Hunt oi 
Annual Report on ovr CoLonrat Tt ee Mr. —— Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell . : .* 
~~ “ Shiaadines * "Question, Sir John Pe Siaiaiin Lord Clarence 
aget oe . ee oe oe 


Navy—Tue Transport ‘“ Sinn ’—Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, 
Lord Clarence Paget Je ne xs 
Army—TriaL or Heavy Rirtep Olds Reaitien. Mr, Monsell; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington os oe - . 
Docxs at Matta—Question, Captain Talbot; Answer, Lord Clarence ss 
Unirev Stares—Case or Mr, James M‘Hven—Question, Mr. Butt; ig 
Mr. Layard ee ** ee ee ee 
Asnanrgee War—Orricers at Cape Coast Castre—Question, Mr. Longfield; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ne oe ee 
Sramp Dorres — Orvers on BANKERS — Question, Mr. Alderman Salomons ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer. . ee ee 
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[June 23.] 
Penat Servirupe Acts AMENDMENT aetna Mr. Hunt; Answer, Sir 
George Grey .. o6 ‘ oe ‘2 
Navy—Tue “ Grap1ator”’ — Question, Lord Stanley; Answer, Lord Clarence 
Paget Ss ee oe os “a 
Denmark AND Germany—Tue ConrerENce—Question, Mr. Disraeli; Answer, 
Viscount Palmerston ae ie oe se 


Weighing of Grain (Port of London) [Bill 119]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—(Mr. Crawford) .. oe ° ‘ 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “inasmuch as the Bill seeks to enlarge and alter the powers of the Corporation of 
the City of London to levy a Rate or Duty, and to alter existing Rates and Duties, 
on Grain and Seeds imported into the Port of London for the use and benefit of the 
Corporation, this House is of opinion that the Bill ought not to be proceeded with 
until the Standing Orders a. to Private Bills be duly sass eg with,’ cae 
Ayrton, )—instead thereof 

Question proposed, “ That the aN vaimaaitt to bts left out stand part of the 

Question.” 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and committed for To-morrow. 


Natronat Epucation (Inetanp)—Resolution— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [14th June }, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the Rules sanctioned by the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland on the 21st day of November, 1863, are, so far as regards 
their operation on the aid afforded to Convent and Monastic Schools, at variance with 
the principles of the system of National Education.”—(Sir Hugh Cairns) 

Question again proposed. 

Amendment proposed, 


To leave out the words “‘ so far as regards their operation on the aid afforded to Convent 
and Monastic Schools.” —(Mr. Hennessy) ove ove ee 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 

After long Debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 112, Noes 8; 
Majority 104. 

Main Question put :—The House divided. 

[Notice being taken that Sir George Bowyer, the Member for Dundalk, 
having given his voice with the Ayes, had voted with the Noes, Sir 
George Bowyer was called to the Table by Mr. Speaker, and stated that 
he had given his voice with the Noes, but had called out ‘‘ The Ayes have 
it,” in order to force a Division; whereupon Mr. Speaker directed his Vote 
to be recorded with the Ayes. | 

Ayes 59, Noes 91; Majority 32. 


Inclosure (No. 2) Bill—- 
On Motion of Mr. Barin " Bill to authorize the Inclosure of certain lands in pursuance of a 
Special Report of the Inclosure Commissioners, ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Baring 
and Sir George Grey :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 170.] 


Harwich Harbour Act Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee.* 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to move the House, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill for amending the Harwich Harbour Act, 1863. 
Resolution reported. 
Bill ordered * to be brought in by Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. Hutt :—Bill presented, and 
read 1°.* [Bill 171.) 
House adjourned at a quarter after Two o'clock. 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 24. 


MINUTES.) — Sat First in Parliament —|{ ceased)* (No. 106) ; Countess of Elgin and 
The Marquess Townshend, after the Death} Kincardine’s Annuity * (No. 149). 
of his Father. Committee—Beer Houses (Ireland)* (No. 134.) 
Pusurc Bitts — First Reading —- Accidents | Report—Beer Houses (Ireland)* (No. 134). 
Compensation Act Amendment * (No. 158.) | Third Reading—Vacating of Seats (House of 
Second Reading—Army Prize (Shares of De-| Commons)* (No. 105) ; Banking Co-partner- 
ships * (No. 113), and passed. 


Tue Sr. Bernarv’s Rerormatory—Observations, Lord Berners an 
Tue Royat Acapemy—Question, Earl Stanhope; Reply, Lord St. Leonards . . 
Atxatt Works Reevtation Brrr—Question, Lord Ravensworth; Answer, Lord 


Stanley of Alderley oe ee ee ee 
House adjourned at half past Seven o’clock. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 24. 


MINUTES.]— Suppry — considered in Com-| [Bill 159]; Chimney Sweepers Regulation * 
mittee *—Committee R.P. | [Bill 148] (Lords); Weighing of Grain 
Punic Bitts — First Reading — Ecclesias-| (Port of London)* [Bill 119]; Court of 
tical Courts and Registries (Ireland)* [Bill| Chancery (Ireland) [Bill 78], Debate ad- 
174]. journed ; Railways (Ireland) Act Amend- 
Second Reading — Cranbourne Street * [Bill| ment * [Bill 99). 
154]; Drainage and Improvement of Lands | Report — Inland Revenue (Stamp Duties) 
(Ireland) [Bill 100). | [Bill 159); Chimney Sweepers Regulation* 
Referred to Select Committee—Weighing of} [Bill 148] (Lords) ; Weighing of Grain (Port 
Grain (Port of London) * [Bill 119] (Zis¢| of London)* [Bill 119), and re-committed 
of Committee.) to a Select Committee ; Railways (Ireland) 
Committee—Inland Revenue (Stamp Duties)! Act Amendment * [Bill 99]. 





Porice in THE Parks—Question, Mr, J. Hardy; Answer, Sir George Grey .. 
Uniren Srares—Tne “ Kearsarcx ’’—Question, Mr, Corry; Answer, Lord 


Clarence Paget o* se Se os 
Navy—Tne Course or tHe “ Grapiator ”’—Question, Mr. Dalglish ; Answer, 
Lord Clarence Paget x ou én - 
Tue Hienways Disrxrcr Act—Question, Mr. Dodson; Answer, Sir George 
Grey es ee ee os ee 
Ensten ror tHe Navat Reserve—Question, Mr. Thomson Hankey; Answer, 
Lord Clarence Paget o% oe Se oe 
Army —Sanitary Recutations ror Frey Service — Question, Sir Harry 
Verney; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ee es 


SUPPLY — Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Tur Dory on Matt—Resolution— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That ’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “In case of any modification of the Indirect “Taxation of this Country, the 
Excise on Malt requires consideration,”—(Mr. Morritt, }—instead thereof exe 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part o 


the Question. 
After long Debate, Question put: —The House divided ; Ayes 166, Noes 118; 


Majority 48. 
Law or Jersey—Observations, Mr. Digby Seymour ; Reply, Sir George Grey 
Court or Apmrratry (IneLanp) — Question, Mr. Maguire; Answer, Mr. 
O’Hagan (The Attorney General for Ireland) tai na 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Surrty considered in Committee *— ; 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again on Monday next. 
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[ June 24. | Page 


Inland Revenue (Stamp Duties) Bill [Bill 159j]— 
Bill considered in Committee :— ee 
(In the Comauitien: ) 
Clauses 1 to 8, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 9 (Sections 54 to 65 of the 7 &8 Vict. c. 52,and so much of Section 13 of the 3 & 4¢ 
Wilt, IV. c. 68, as relates to Brewers in Ireland, repealed) 
After short Debate, Clause agreed to. 
Clause 10 (Extension to Ireland of certain provisions relating to Brewers in England) 
After short Debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report 
Progress,”—(Mr. Hennessy,)—put and negatived. 
Clause agreed to :—Clauses 11 to 15 agreed to :—Clause 16 postponed. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered on Monday next. 


Court of Chancery (Ireland) Bill [Bill 78]— 

Motion made, and Question cipiie “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were not present ; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 


words “the Bill be committed to a Select meatal *—( Mr. en iti apants 
thereof 


Question wel: “That the ar snipe to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House will, upon this day three months, resolve — into the said 
Committee,”—(Mr. WI hiteside,)—instead thereof 


Question put, “That the words proposed to be left out stand — of the 
Question :”"— The House divided; Ayes 51, Noes 49; Majority 2. 
Original Question again proposed, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 51, Noes 56; Majority 5. 

Original Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House do now 
adjourn.” —(Mr. Collins.) 


Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 53, Noes 56; Majority 3. 
Original Question again proposed, ‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Vance.) 


After short Debate, Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Bill [Bill 100]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Frederick Peel) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day three months.” —(Mr. George) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word ‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 27. 


MINUTES. ]—Sat First in Parliament—The ) Committee—Army Prize (Shares of Decased)* 
Duke of Cleveland (after the Death of his No. 106); Countess of Elgin and Kincar- 
Brother). ine’s Annuity * (No. 149). 

Pusuic Buis—Second Reading —Superan- | Re Army Prize (Shares of Deceased)* 
nuation (Union Officers)* (No. 154); Civil No. 106); Countess of Elgin and Kin- 
Bill Courts (Ireland) (No. 67); Servants| cardine’s Annuity * (No. 149). 

Hiring (Scotland)* (No. 146); Coventry | Third Reading—Beer Houses (Ireland)* (No. 


Free Grammar School * (No. 153). 134), and passed. 
Denmark AND Germany — THe Conrsrence — Mryisterrat SraTeMENT— 
Observations, Earl Russell “s . as “ 
Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) Bill (No. 67)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) : 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and comm itted 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Eight o’clock. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 27. 


MINUTES.}—Sexrxecr Commirree —On Ex-}| Committee—Greek Loan [Bill 144]; Factory 
piring Laws, appointed and nominated (List| Acts Extension * [Bill 55]; Naval and Vic- 


of Committee.) tualling Stores * [Bill 178] (Lords) ; Joint 
Suprir—considered in Committee—Misce1-| Stock Companies (Voting Papers) * [Bill 62] 
Laygous Estimates. —R.P. 
Pusuic Burs—First Reading—Registration | Report—Cattle Diseases Prevention * [Bill 27] 
of Deeds (Ireland)* [Bill 176]. (re-committed) ; Highways Act Amendment* 


Second Reading—Contagious Diseases * [Bill| [Bill 177] (re-committed) ; Greek Loan [Bill 
163] ; Portsmouth Dockyard (Acquisition of} 144]; Factory Acts Extension* [Bill 55]; 
Lands)* [Bill 152]; Sheriffs Substitute) Naval and Victualiing Stores* [Bill 178] 
(Scotland)* [Bill 164]; Inclosure (No. 2)*| (Lords) (re-committed). 

[Bill 170]; Mortgage Debentures * [Bill 169]! Considered as amended—Settled Estates Act 
(Lords). Amendment * [Bill 142] (Lords); Weights 

Referred to Select Committee — Contagious! and Measures (Metric System) * [Bill 165]. 
Diseases * [Bill 163] ; Portsmouth Dock-| Third Reading—Chimney Sweepers Regula- 
yard (Acquisition of Lands)* [Bill 152]. | tion* [Bill 148] (Lords); Railway Con- 

Report of Select Committee—Cattle Diseases} struction Facilities * [Bill 111], and passed. 
Prevention, and Cattle, &c. Importation* | Withdrawn—Cattle, &c. Importation * [Bill 
[Bills 27 & 28], Report * (No. 431), | 28). 


Pook Law Retrer—Question, Mr. Warner; Answer, Mr. C. P. Villiers ics 
State or Park Lane—Question, Sir John Shelley; Answer, Mr. Tite oe 





Eenam Rartway Accripent—Question, Sir Richard Bulkeley; Answer, Mr. 
Milner Gibson ee os ee ee 


Cuvurcn Livines (Inetanp)—Question, Mr. O’Reilly; Answer, Sir Robert 
Peel en oe ‘ ee ee 


Guns ror tHE Navy—Question, Mr. Corry; Answer, Lord Clarence Paget .. 


Exrraine Laws Birt—Select Committee appointed,* (List of Members, ) 

‘*To inquire what temporary Laws of a public and general nature are now in force, and 
what Laws of the like nature have expired since the last Report on the subject; and 
also what Laws of the like nature are about to expire at particular periods, or in conse- 
quence of any contingent public events, and to report the same, with their Observations 
thereupon, to the [louse :’”—Mr. Peel, Mr. Massey, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Attorney 
General, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Adderley, Mr. Cowper, Sir William Jolliffe, Colonel 
French, Mr. Baring, Mr. Brand, Mr. Williams, and Lord John Manners :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records ; Three to be the quorum.—(Mr, Peel.) 


Denmark anD GermMany—Tue ConrERENCE— 
Copy presented, of Protocols of Conferences held in London relative to the 
Affairs of Denmark [by Command]; to lie upon the Table oe 
SUPPLY—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
VOL, CLXXVI. [rurep sznuzs. | [ec] 
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[June 27.) 
SuprLty—continued. 


Awnuity To THE Kine or Gresce—Resolution— 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the Grant to the King of Greece of an Annuity of £4,000 out of monies belonging to 
the Consolidated Fund, by Treaty not made subject to the sanction of Parliament, is a 
violation of the Privileges of the House of Commons,”—{ Mr. Ayrton,)—instead thereof . an 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question.” 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tae Law Covrts—Observations, Mr. Montague Smith; Reply, The Attor- 
ney General .. oe ee ar a 
British Troops ry Canapa—Resolution— 


“That in the opinion of this House it is inexpedient that detachments of British troops 
should be stationed upon exposed posts on the Canadian frontier unless adequately soil 


ported by Canadian Forces.”—(Mr. Adderley) exe ove 
Unirep Stares—Ciearance or British Sairs at New Yorxr—Observations, 
Mr. Cave; Reply, Mr. Layard o oe ee 
Recrvitive FoR tHE Army—Observations, Colonel Dunne; Reply, The 
Marquess of Hartington ee ee ee oe 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Surriy considered in Committee—Crvum Service Estrmares .. es 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £94,222, to complete the sum for Establishments in China, Japan, and 
Siam. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £27,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge whieh will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1865, for the Extraordinary Disbursements of Her 
Majesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad ove eve toe 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £17,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1865, for the Extraordinary Disbursements of Her 
Majesty’s Embassies and Missions "Abroad. ”—(Mr. Dodson) 

After short Debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 37, 
Noes 113 ; Majority 76. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1865, for Special Missions, Diplomatic Outfits, and 
Conveyance and Entertainment of Colonial Officers and others” eco eee 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £52 4s. 4d., for Seamen’s Clothing supplied to Commodore Wilmot 
from the Rattlesnake in January, 1863, for presentation to the Chiefs, &c., at the Court 
of the King of Dahomey, be omitted from the proposed Vote.”—(Mr, Butt) exe 

After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.) £3,649, to complete the sum for| (9.) £50,700, to complete the sum for Mer- 
Third Secretaries to Embassies, &c. chant Seamen’s Fund Pensions. 

(5.) £123,280, to complete the sum for Su- | (10.) £25,400, to complete the sum for Re- 
perannuation and Retired Allowances. lief of Distressed British Seamen. 

(6.) £728, Toulonese and Corsican Emi-| (11.) £2,607, to complete the sum for Mis- 
grants, &c., and American Loyalists. cellaneous Charges, formerly on Civil 

(7.) £325, Refuge for the Destitute. List. 

(8.) £1,959, to complete the sum for Polish * ) £1,272, to complete the sum for Pub- 





Refugees and Distressed Spaniards. lic Infirmaries, Ireland. 
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[June 27.] Page 
Surriy—Crvit Service EstmmaTes—continued, 

(13.) £1,600, to complete the sum for| (19.) om, St. Mark’s Ophthalmic Hos- 
Westmoreland Lock Hospital. pi 

(14.) £700, Rotunda Lying-in Hospital. (20.) £300, to complete the sum for Dr. 

(15.) £200, Coombe Lying-in Hospital. Steven’s Hospital. 

(16.) £5,600, to complete the sum for | (21.) £245, for Board of Superintendence 
House of Industry Hospitals. of Dublin Hospitals. 

(17-) £1,500, tocomplete the sum for Cork | (22.) £5,693, to complete the sum for Con- 
Street Fever ye cordatum Fund, and other Charities and 

(18.) £600, Meath Hospital. Allowances, Ireland. 

(23.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £29,670, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1865, for Non-conforming, Seceding, and Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers in Ireland” eee eee eo e«- $99 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £670, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1865, for Non-conforming, saanniag and Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers in Ireland. "Mr, "Hadfield ) wwe 899 

After short Debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 21, 

Noes 127; Majority 106. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow:—Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 
Inland Revenue (Stamp Duties) Bill [Bill 159}— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be taken into 
Consideration this day.” 400 

After short Debate, Amendment proposed, at ‘the end of the ‘Question, to add 
the word “ week. ”—(Mr. Hennessy) o. 401 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ week’ be there added.” 

After further Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Bill be taken into Consideration Zo-morrow. 

Greek Loan Bill [Bill 144]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. oe ee -. 403 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Power for Treasury to relinquish £4,000 a year). 

Amendment proposed, to add the following Proviso, to secure the payment of certain 
pensions due to British subjects :—“That the sum should not be remitted until the 
salaries were paid.”—{ Colonel Dunne.) 

Motion made, and Question put, “‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. *_( Lord Robert Cecil)  .. ove oe 406 

The Committee divided ; Ayes 48, Noes 58 ; Majority 10. 

After Debate, Amendment withdrawn, and the following substituted :— ° 


“ Provided always that certain sums for pensions and compensations, payable to British 
subjects and others who were employed in the service of the Ionian Republic when under 
British protection, and guaranteed by the said treaty, shall be regularly paid.” —( Colonel 
Dunne.) 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to be read 3° on Thursday. 
House adjourned at a quarter after Two o’clock. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 28. 


MINUTES.]—Pusurc Britis — First Read- | Committee — County Constabulary Superan- 
ing — Railways Construction Facilities*| nuation* (No. 140); Coventry Free 
(No. 160). Grammar School * (No. 153). 

Second Reading — Valuation of Rateable t—Coventry Free Grammar School * 
Property (Ireland)* (No. 147); Cathe- No. 153.) 
dral Minor Corporations* (No. 157) [u.t.] ;| Third Reading — Army Prize (Shares of 
Pilotage Order Confirmation * (No. 150);/ Deceased) * (No. 106); Countess of Elgin 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation*| and Kincardine’s Annuity * (No. 149), and 

(No. 151); Brokers Bonds and Rents Bill. | passed, 
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[June 28. | 
Brokers Bonds and Rents Bill— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”,—(Zord Taunton) .. 
Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘ now ”’) and insert (‘ this Day Six Months. ”) 


—(Lord Kingsdown) 
After Debate, on Question, That (“now ”) ‘stand part of the Motion? 
Resolved in the Negative ; and Bill to be read 2* on this Day Six Months. 


Braziuian Stave Trave—Observations, Lord Brougham; Reply, Earl Russell 
House adjourned at half past Seven o’clock. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 28. 


MINUTES.]— Pusiric Bus — Ordered —| 95]; Elections Petitions [Bill 17] (count 
Bleaching and Dyeing Works Acts Exten- out) ; Thames Conservancy (re-committed) 
sion ; * Election Petitions Act (1848) Amend- [Bill 135}. 
ment.* PO ae» Scotland) [Bill 146] ; Ad- 

Select Committee—Weighing of Grain (Port! ministration of Trusts ( Scotland) [Bill 95); 
of London) * [Bill 172] nominated. Thames Conservancy Bill (re-commtited) 

Committee — Lunacy (Scotland) [Bill 146]; [Bill 135). 

Administration of Trusts (Scotland) [Bill 


Thames Conservancy (re-committed) Bill [Bill 135]— 
Bill considered in Committee . . o* ee 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 69 agreed to with verbal Amendments. 
Clause 70 (Power to take Tolls for Moorings and for Lighters and Steam Tugs). 

Amendment proposed, “ To omit the words ‘lighters and steam tugs’ oan on the river 
Thames.”—({ Mr. Alderman Salomons.) 

After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to :—Clauses 71 to 74 agreed to. 

Clause 75 (Prohibitions of deepening or altering Sewers or Drains discharging into the 
River). 

Amendment proposed, In page 25, line 4, after the word “ condition,” to insert the words 
“ Provided always, That nothing herein contained shall be deemed to apply to any 
legally authorized sewers, drains, or works, now in course of construction by the mayor, 
aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of Kingston-upon-Thames, and the connection of 
the houses in such borough with the said sewers, drains, and works.” —( Mr. Alcock) 

After short Debate, Question put, ‘‘ That those words be there added :’”—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 9, Noes 45; Majority 36. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


Lunacy (Scotland) Bill [Bill 146 |— 
Bill considered in Committee .. ee 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Continuance of Deputy Commissioners). 
Amendment moved to omit the words, “until Parliament shall otherwise determine,” and 
to insert the words, “ until the 1st August, 1866.”—( The Lord Advocate.) 
Amendment agreed to. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Treasury to regulate Salaries of Secretary, Clerk, and Deputy Commissioners.) 


After short Debate, Clause agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


Administration of Trusts (Scotland) Bill [Bill 95|— 
Bill considered in Committee .. oe 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clauses 1 to 7 agreed to. 
Clause 8 (Trustees desirous of purchasing the Trust Estate may apply to Court for 
permission). 


After short Debate, Clause agreed to. 
Clause 9 (Court may authorize Trustee to enter into Transactions with the Estate) 


After short Debate, Clause withdrawn. 
Clause 10 (Extension of the Powers of Trustees in relation to Investments). 
After short Debate, Clause agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
Then, on Motion of the Lord Advocate, New Clauses added. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered on | Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 179.] 
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| June 28.] 

Coron1at GoveRNors—Parers Movep ror— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before this House, a Copy of any Correspondence 
which has passed between any Departments of the Government, with respect to the 
granting of Pensions to Colonial Governors.” —({ Mr. Baillie Cochrane) eve 


After Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Oren Spaces (Merroporis)—ReEsotvtion— Moved, 

‘* That it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Government to provide for the preservation of open 
spaces in and around the Metropolis, within the limits assigned by the 14th section of 
the Inclosure Act of 1845.”—(Mr. Doulton) 

After short Debate, Question put — The House divided ; Ayes 79, Noes 40; 

Majority 39. 
QuereEn’s Prates—ReEsoitvtion— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

«That, as the annual grant of sums of money voted by this House for Queen’s Plates no 
longer encourages the Breed of good horses, the object for which it was originally given, 
it should, for the future, be discontinued.” —(Mr. Percy Wyndham) a 

After Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Election Petitions Bill [Bill 17])— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 7? 

tion [1st June], “‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” 

And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, i in order to add the 
words, “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the expediency of amending the 
Election Petitions Act (1848) and the Act for the better discovery and prevention of 
Bribery and Treating at Elections,”—(Mr. Ayrton,)—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question.” 


House counted out ‘“ cn 


Election Petitions Act (1848) Amendment Bill— 
On Motion of Sir Colman O’Loghlen, Bill to amend “ The Election Petitions Act, 1848,” 
in ~~ particulars, ordered* to be brought in by Sir Colman O’Loghlen and Mr. 
A 


House adjourned at half after Eight o’clock. 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29. 


Their Lordships met ; and having gone through the business on the paper, 
without Debate, 


House adjourned at Four o’clock. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29. 

oe Supriy—Resolutions [June 27 oo — Tests Abolition (Oxford) [Bill 18]; 

r 3 aols * [Bill 93] poonaaimed d). 

Pusuic re Reading—Bleaching and | Considered as amended — Thames Conser- 
Dyeing Works Acts Extension* [Bill 181];} vancy* [Bill 135]; Lunacy (Scotland)* 
Election Petitions Act (1848) Amendment*| [Bill 146). 

[Bill 182]. Third Reading — Weights and Measures 

Second Reading — Poor Law (Ireland) Acts fe etric System)* [Bill 165] ; Settled 
Amendment [Bill 51] negatived. states Act Amendment * (Bill 142] 

Committee—Tests Abolition(Oxford) [Bill 18}:| (Lords), and passed. 

Street Music (Metropolis) [Bill 90]—n.p. ; 
Gaols* [Bill 93]. 


Poor Law (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill [Bill 51|— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Hennessy) ; 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now, ” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this day three months. ” (Lord Naas) | 

Question proposed, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

After Debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 24, Noes 201; 
Majority 177 :—Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to: —Bill put off for three months, 
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[June 29. | 
Tests Abolition (Oxford) Bill [Bill 18}]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short Debate, Bill reported, without "Amendment ; ‘to be read 8° on 


Friday. 
Street Music (Metropolis) Bill [Bill 90|— 
Bill considered in Committee 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Repeal of recited Provision and Substitution of amended Provision). 

Moved, That after the words “ such householder ” to insert the words “ On account of the 
illness, or on account of the interruption of the ordinary occupations or | age of any 
inmate of such house, or for other reasonable or sufficient cause.”—(Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck. 

After short Debate, Amendment proposed, in n page 2, line 3, to leave out the word “ near,’ 
and insert the words “in front of.’ ’"—(Mr. A ton) ae ove - 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ near’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided ; Ayes 201, Noes 87 ; Majority 114, 

Amendment proposed, in line 5, after the word “ shillings,” to insert the words “ or, in the 
discretion of the magistrate before whom he shall be convicted, may be imprisoned for 
any time not more than three days.” —(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) ose 

After short Debate, Question put, “ That those words be there inserted. » 

The Committee divided ; Ayes 121, Noes 111; Majority 10. 

Amendment proposed, in line 5, to leave out the words “and it shall be lawful for any 
constable.” —{ Mr. Ayrton) on 

Question proposed, “ ‘That the words proposed to be left. out stand part of the Clause.” 

After short Debate, Whereupon Motion made, and Question put, “‘ That the Chairman ‘io 

report Progress, and ask leave to sit again.’’—( Mr. Butt) 

The Committee divided ; Ayes 54, Noes 175; Majority 121. 

Amendment again pro ysed. 

After short Debate, Question put, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 

The Committee divided; Ayes 151, Noes 68 ; Majority 83. 

Amendment proposed, at the end of the Clause, to add the words “ within view of such 
constable.” —(Sir George Grey) see ove 

After short Debate, Question put, “‘ That those words be there added,” 

The Committee divided ; Ayes 83, Noes 118 ; Majority 35. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


Bleaching and Dyeing Works Acts Extension Bill— 

Bill to place the employment of Women, Young Persons, and Children in the occupations 
of Finishers, Hookers, Lappers, and Makers-up and Packers in Warehouses under the 
Regulations of the Bleaching and Dyeing Works Acts Extension ; presented, and read 1°,* 
[Bill 181.) 


Election Petitions Act (1848) Amendment Bill— 
Bill to amend “ The Election Petitions Act, 1848,” in certain particulars; presented, 
and read 1°,* [Bill 182.] 
And it being Six of the clock, Mr. Speaker adjourned the House till 
To-morrow, without putting the Question. 


eee eee 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 30. 
MINUTES.]—Pusuic Burs—First Reading Withdrawn — Oyster Fishery (England and 


—Weights and Measures (Metric System) 
(No. 164) ; Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Acts 
Amendment * (No. 167). 

Second Reading—Government Annuities, &c.* 
(No. 145); Clerks of the Peace Removal * 
(No. 126) [m1] 

Committee—Valuation of Rateable Property 
(Ireland)* (No. 147) ; Cathedral Minor Cor- 
porations * (No. 157) [a..] 

Report — Summary Procedure (Scotland) * 
(No. 148); Valuation of Rateable Property 
(Ireland)* (No. 147). 

Third Reading — Coventry Free Grammar 
School * (No. 153). 





Wales) (No. 108) [u.1.]; Servants Hiring 
(Scotland)* (No. 146). 
Royal Assent—Countess of Elgin and Kincar- 
dine’s Annuity [27 & 28 Vict. c. 31]; 
Fish Teinds ( Scotland) [27 & 28 Vict. c. 33]; 
Vacating of Seats (House of Commons) 
(27 & 28 Vict. c. 34]; 
Banking Co-partnerships [27 & 28 Vict. c. 32]; 
Beerhouses (Jreland) [27 & 28 Vict. c. 35]; 
ae, Sweepers Regulation [27 & 28 ict. 
7 
Chief Kents (Ireland) [27 & 28 Vict. c. 38]; 
Army Prize (Shares of Deceased) [27 & 28 
Vict. ¢. 36}. 


Azouition or Merroponitan Tunnprxes—Observations, Lord Ravensworth .. 
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London City Tithes Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*” 6s od oe 
After short discussion, Debate adjourned to Monday next. 
Second Reading, put off to Monday next. 


Oyster Fishery (England and Wales) (No. 108)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”—( Zhe Marquess of Clanricarde) .. 
Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn; and Bill (by Leave of the 
House) withdrawn. 


Acraptan OurracEs (InELaND)}—Moved— 

“That, considering the Extent to which Agrarian Outrages prevail in certain Counties in 
Ireland, and the Difficulty which exists in obtaining Convictions for Offences of this 
Description, this House is of Opinion that the Power of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to remit the whole or a Portion of the Sentences of Persons convicted of such Crimes 
should be exercised with greater Care and Circumspection ; and this House observes 
with Regret that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ordered the Release of Michael 
Duigan, Patrick Duigan, and Patrick Egan, Prisoners under Sentence for an Agrarian 
Offence, confined in the County Gaol of Westmeath, upon Grounds which appear to 
be insufficient.” —( The Earl of Donoughmore) eee we o 


Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 


TuErEsa KeENAN—ALLEGED Misconpvct or THE Porice in Lerrat™u—Moved— 
“Copy of the Informations of Theresa Keenan, taken before J. Tyrell Byrne, Esquire, 
J. P., at Drumsna, in the County of Leitrim, on the 2nd day of April, 1864, relative 
to some Windows being broken at Eskeragh alias Esker South, in the Parish of Mohill, 
Barony of Mohill, and County of Leitrim, between the 24th and 30th days of March, 
1864.”—( The Earl of Leitrim) ove ove ove ove 


After short debate, agreed to. 
Prison Rervrns {IrEtanp)—Moved— 


“Return of the Names of Prisoners under Sentence and discharged from the several 
Gaols or Convict Prisons in Ireland before the Expiration of their Sentences, or 
whose Sentences have. been commuted by the Order of the Government in Ireland, 
during the Years 1859, 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, and 1864 ; showing the Nature of the 
Crime for which each was convicted, the Sentence of the Court, and the Grounds 
upon which the Release or Commutation has taken place.” —( The Earl of Leitrim) —«.. 

After short debate, Resolved in the Negative. 


House adjourned at half past Seven o’clock. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 30. 


MINUTES.] — New Memser Sworn—Sir|; Office* [Bill 166]; Ecclesiastical Courts 
Hedworth Williamson, Bart., for Durham! and Registries (Ireland)* [Bill 174] (Lords) ; 


County (Northern Division). | Registration of Deeds (Ireland)* [ Bill 176). 
Surrpry — considered in Committee — C1vuz | Select Committee—Contagious Diseases * (List 
Service Estmares. of Committee). 


Pustic Burs — Resolutions in Committee — | Committee — Inclosure (No. 2)* [Bill 170]; 
Pilotage Order Confirmation (No. 2)*; Isle} Cranbourne Street* [Bill 154] — np. ; 


of Man Harbours Act *. | Mortgage Debentures (Stamps)* [Bill 169] 
Ordered—Isle of Man Harbours Act * ; Pilot-| —nr.P. 

age Order Confirmation (No. 2)*; India Report—Inclosure (No. 2)* [Bill 170]. 

Stocks Transfer Act Amendment *. Considered as amended—Factory Acts Ex- 


First Reading — India Stocks Transfer Act} tension* [Bill 55]; Railways (Ireland) 
Amendment * [Bill 183]; Pilotage Order| Acts Amendment * [Bill 173]. 
Confirmation, (No. 2)* [Bill 184]; Isle of | Third Reading — Greek Loan [Bill 144] ; 
Man Harbours Act Amendment *[Bill 185]. Thames Conservancy * [Bill 135]; Lunacy 

Second Reading — Local Government Act! (Scotland)* [Bill 146]; Local Govern- 


(1858) Amendment* [Bill 155]; India| ment Supplemental (No. 2)* [Bill 147]. 
Canapa — Derences or Quesec— Question, Mr. Adderley; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell ‘ “ee 


Army — Barrack Masters — Question, Mr. C. P. Berkeley; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington os ee ee * 


Trarric on WestminsteR Brrpee—Question, Sir John Shelley; Answer, Mr. 
Cowper ‘ <7 ee e4 oe 


Tue Lapres’ Gatteny—Question, Sir George Bowyer; Answer, Mr. Cowper .. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
[June 30.] 


SUPPLY—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“Phat Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Grants To Expowrp Scnoors—Notice of Motion, Sir John Pakington, withdrawn 


Scnoor or Navat ARCHITECTURE— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ the New School of Naval Architecture ought to be established in immediate 
connection with one of the chief Naval Arsenals, where the students may have, together 
with scientific lectures of a high order, the benefit of regular, progressive, and con- 
tinuous instruction in every branch of practical shipbuilding, as well as constant oppor- 
tunities of inspecting and studying steam and other machinery, the varied armaments, 
and numerous operations carried out in the docking, fitting out, and working of every 
species of vessel embraced by the Royal Navy ; and further, that the South Kensington 
Establishments and Museums are altogether wanting in the educational staff and means 
of practical application indispensable for such —_ ”” — (Mr. on Smith — 


instead thereof oe eee 
Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Amendment negatived. 


Trave or Covenrry—Observations, Mr. Treherne and other hon. Members, 


505; Reply, Mr. Milner Gibson .. 08 oe ee 
Income Tax Depuctions—Question, Mr. Hubbard; Answer, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ee _ ee ee ee 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Suprty considered in Committee—Crvim Service Estrmates— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £525,404, to complete the sum for Public Education, Great Britain 
After long debate, Vote agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £97,582, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1865, for the General Management of the Department 
of Science and Art, of the Schools throughout the Kingdom in connection with the 
Department, and of the Geological Surveys of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. ° 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £82,582, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge ‘which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3ist day of March, 1865,for the General Management of the 
Department of Science and Art, of the Schools throughout the Kingdom in connection 
with the Department, and of the o- Surveys of Great Britain and Ireland, &c.” 
—(Mr. Augustus Smith) ove 

After short debate, Question put: — The Committee divided: Ayes 78, 
Noes 131; Majority 58 :—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow :—Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Penal Servitude Acts Amendment Bill [Bill 167]— 


Lords Amendments considered, and, with Amendments to one of them, 
agreed to, as far as the second Amendment, in page 2, line 36. 


The second Amendment, in page 2, line 36, to leave out the words, “once in 
each month,” and insert the words, “if required to do so by the conditions 
of his licence, ” read 2°. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That this House doth disagree with 
The Lords in the said Amendment.””—({ Mr. Hunt) oe oe 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 129, Noes 
84; Majority 45. 

Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
[June 80.] 
Pszwat Servirups Acts AMENDMENT Butt—conitinued. 
Committee appointed, 
“To draw up Reasons to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to the Amendment to 
which this House hath disagreed :”—-Mr. Hunt, Sir John Pakington, Sir Hugh Cairns, 


Mr. Adderley, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Marsh, and Mr. Beach :—To withdraw immediately :— 
Three to be the quorum. 


Greek Loan Bill [Bill 144]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That the Bill be now _ the 
third time” .. ee . a ee 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the words “ That the” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ said Order be discharged,’’—(Mr. Hennessy,)—instead thereof 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 
After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read 3 , and passed. 
Pilotage Order Confirmation (No. 2) Bill— 


Bill considered in Committee.* 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to move the House, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill for confirming a Provisional Order, made by the Board of Trade, under “‘ The 
Merchant Shipping Act Amendment Act, 1862,” relating to the Pilotage of the River 
Tyne. 

Resclution reported, 

Bill ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. Hutt :—Bill presented, and 
read 1°.* [Bill 184.] 


Isle of Man Harbours Act Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee.* 
(In the Committee. ) 
Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to move the Mouse, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill for amending the Isle of Man Harbours Act, 1863. 


Resolution reported. 
Bill ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. Hutt :—Bill presented, and 
read 1°,* [Bill 185.] 


India Stocks Transfer Act Amendment Bill— 

On Motion of Sir Charles Wood, Bill to amend an Act of the twenty-fifth year of the reign 
of Her present Majesty to provide for the registration and transfer of Indian Stocks at 
the Bank of Ireland, and for the mutual transfer of such Stocks from and to the Banks 
of England and Ireland respectively, ordered * to be brought in by Sir Charles Wood 
and Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 183.] 


Contagious Diseases Bill— 

Select Committee appointed* on the Contagious Diseases Bill to consist of Nineteen 
Members :—Lord Clarence Paget, Sir John Pakington, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Hennessy, 
Mr. Hunt, Lord Hotham, Sir James Fergusson, General Peel, Mr. Liddell, Sir Harry 
Verney, Mr. Ayrton, Sir Morton Peto, Sir John Trelawny, Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. Locke, 
The Marquess of Hartington, Sir George Grey, Captain Jervis, and Mr. Longfield :—Five 
to be the quorum. 

House adjourned at a quarter after Two o'clock, 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 1. 


MINUTES.]—Pousurc Buus—First Reading | Second Reading — Public and Refreshment 
—Lunacy (Scotland)* (No. 172); Thames} Houses (Metropolis, &c.)* (No. 135). 
Conservancy* (No. 173) ; Local Govern-| Report — Cathedral Minor Corporations * 
ment Supplemental* (No. 174). | (No. 166). 


Jaran—Resolutions of Earl Grey 
After long debate, On Question, Whether to agree? Their Lordships divided ; 
Contents 11, Not-Contents 30; Majority 19 
Resolved in the Negative. 
List of Contents and Not-Contents oe ee oe 
House adjourned at a quarter before Nine o'clock. 
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COMMONS, 


MINUTES. ]—Surrry— Resolutions [June 30] 
reported *, 

Suprtr—considered in Committee—Civin Ser- 
vick Estimates. 

Pustic Brrts — Resolutions in Committee — 
Thames Embankment and Metropolis Im- 
provement (Loans) ; Registration of Deeds 
(Ireland) [Stamps] *. 

Ordered—Courts of Justice Money* ; Courts 
of Justice Site*; Criminal Justice Act 
(1855) Extension * ; Militia Ballot Suspen- 
sion *. 

First Reading — Improvement of Land Act 
(1864)* [Bill 187] (Lords) ; Courts of Jus- 
tice Money* [Bill 188]; Courts of Justice 
Site* [Bill 189]; Criminal Justice Act 
(1855) Extension * [Bill 190]; Militia Pay 
and Clothing * ; Militia Ballot Suspension *. 





West Rivtye Assizes—Question, Colon 
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FRIDAY, JULY 1. 


Second Reading—Indemnity [Bill 97). 

Committee—Thames Embankment and Metro- 
polis Improvement (Loans) [Bill 191]; 
Cranbourne Street * [Bill 154]; Drainage 
and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) * [ Bill 
100]; Divorce and Matrimonial Causes 
(Amendment) * [Bill 162] (Lords) ; Street 
Music (Metropolis) [Bill 90}. 

Report — Cranbourne Street * [Bill 154]; 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ire- 
land)* [ Bill 100] ; Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes (Amendment) * [Bill 162] (Lords) ; 
Street Music (Metropolis) [Bill 90]. 

Third Reading — Factory Acts Extension * 
[Bill 55]; Inclosure (No. 2)* [Bill 170 ;] 
Railways (Ireland) Act Amendment * [Bill 
173]; Tests Abolition (Oxford) [Bill 18], 
and passed, 


el Smyth; Answer, Sir George Grey. . 


Inpra—Orricers or tae Inp1an Anmy—Question, Captain Jervis; Answer, 


Colonel Sykes ‘aa 


Navy—Tue Course or tHe “ Graprator’”—Question, Sir James Elphinstone ; 


Answer, Lord Clarence Paget 
SUPPLY—Order for Committee read; 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :””— 


Hupson’s Bay Terrrrorr—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copies of all 


Correspondence which has taken place bet 
respecting the Western Boundaries of C 
the Colonial Office from the inhabitants 
Milis,)—instead thereof 


ween the Imperial and Canadian Governments 
anada, and of any Memorials forwarded to 
of the Red River Settlement,”’—(Mr. Arthur 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 


After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Lunatic Asytums 1x Ineranp—Observations, Mr. Blake, 628; Reply, Sir 


Robert Peel és 


Inns or Cournt—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to 


the end of the Question, in order to add the 


words ‘‘an humble Address be presented to Iler Majesty, praying that She will be 


graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, a Copy of 
any Correspondence that may have passed between the Government and the Inns of 


Court, with regard to the Report of the Commission on the Inns of Court,”—(Mr. Grant 


Duff,)—instead thereof 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


out stand part of the Question.” 
After short debate, Amendment negat 


“That the words proposed to be left 


ived. 


Royat Forests 1x Essex—Observations, Mr. Cox, and other hon. Members; 


Reply, Mr. Peel 


DenmMArK AND GerMANY—Eart Rvssktn AND THE 


ConFeRENcE—Question, Lord 


Burghley; Answer, Viscount Palmerston .. ws aa 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Suprry considered in Committee—Crvit 


Service Estrwates— 


(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £3,750, Ecclesiastical Commissioners 


After short debate, Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £11,224, to complete the sum fo 


After short debate, Vote agreed to. 


r Temporary Commissions oe 
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[July 1.] Page 
Surrry—Crvi Servicr EsrmaTes—continued, * 

(3.) £22,689, to complete the sum for Patent Law Expenses, 

(4.) £11,152, to complete the sum for Fishery Board, Scotland, 

(5.) £2,000, Trustees of Manufactures, Scotland, 

(6.) £37,948, to complete the sum for Dues under Treaties of Reciprocity. 

(7.) £2,220, to complete the sum for Inspectors of Corn Returns. 

(8.) £500, Boundary Survey, Ireland. 


(9.) £680, Malta and Alexandria Telegraph, &c. ee »» 657 
After short debate, Vote agreed to. 
(10.) £12,457, to complete the sum for Civil Contingencies .. -. 658 


After short debate, Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported on Monday next:—Committee to sit again on 
Monday next. 


Taames EmpankMEnt AnD Merropouis Iuprovement (Loans)— 

Resolutions considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, 

«That it is expedient to authorize the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to gua- 
rantee the repayment of any money that may be borrowed under the Thames Embank- 
ment and Metropolis Improvement Acts, together with the interest thereon; and to 
cause advances to be made out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland of such sums as may be necessary for the repayment of 
such principal and interest, in aid of any other moneys applicable for that purpose under 
the said Act. 

“ That the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt be authorized to advance 
the money which, by the Thames Embankment and Metropolis Improvement Acts, the 
— Board of Works is authorized to raise. (The C. Chanector of the Ex- 
chequer) a pa oe .. 660 


Resolutions agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported on Monday next 


Indemnity Bill [Bill 97]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ considering the long period during which yearly Indemnity Bills have passed, on 
account of the non-compliance with the requirements of Acts of Parliament made and 
passed in times of political excitement and trouble (some of them two hundred years 
ago), imposing oaths and declarations as stated in the Indemnity Bill, a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to consider and report first of all whether a complete and effectual 
Indemnity can be given by Parliament for all omissions to the present time ; and, in 
the next place, whether the time has not arrived to repeal so many of the said require- 
ments as are useless and no longer rege for the present aoe PO Hadjield,) 
—instead thereof ». 663 


Question proposed, “ That the weiie proposed to be left out ein part of the 
Question.” 
After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday next. 


Tests Abolition (Oxford) Bill [Bill 18]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months. ”—(Sir William 
Heathcote)... ee ee oe «- 666 
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[July 1.] 
Tzsts Anouition (Oxrorp) Brrr—continued. 
Question put, “‘ That the word ‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 
The House divided; Ayes 150, Noes 140; iid 10. 
List of the Ayes and Noes ‘an 
Main Questionf{proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a third (ae ” 
After short debate, Main Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 170, 
Noes 170. 
List of the Ayes and Noes 
Whereupon, the numbers being equal, Mr. Speaker stated that after the votes 
that had been taken this evening, the House would not be surprised if he 
desired to afford them another opportunity of deciding the Question them- 
selves; this they would be able to do on the Question, “ That this Bill do 
pass ;”’ on the present stage he declared himself with the Ayes. 
Qustion put, “That this Bill do pass :”’—The House divided; Ayes 171, 
Noes 173; Majority 2. 


List of the Ayes and Noes ee oe oe 
Street Music (Metropolis) Bill [Bill 90]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. aa is all 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Repeal of recited Provisions, and Substitution of amended Provision) 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again :’—The Committee divided ; Ayes 52, Noes 138; Majority 86. 

Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Clause, to add the words “ provided he shall have been informed 
by the person making such charge of the circumstances under which he is required to 
depart.” —( Mr. Ayrton) ove eee 

After short debate, Question put, “ That those words be there added :’—The Committeo 
divided ; Ayes 67, Noes 98 ; Majority 31. 

After short debate, Amendment agreed to, 

Moved at the end of the Clause to add, 

“ Provided that the person making a charge for an offence against this Act, shall accompany 
the constable who shall take into custody any person offending as aforesaid, to the 
nearest police station-house, and there sign the charge-sheet kept for such purposes.”— 
(Sir George Grey.) 

Amendment agreed to :—Clause agreed to. 

Moved to insert New Clause, 

«« Whenever any person charged with an offence under this Act, shall be brought to any 
station-house during the time when the police court shall be shut, it shall be lawful for 
the constable in charge of the station-house to require the person making the charge 
to enter into a recognizance conditional as is provided by the Act passed in the 
2&8 Vict. c. 47,8. 72; and, upon the refusal of such person to do so, it shall be lawful 
for such constable to discharge from custody the person so charged.”—(Sir George 
Grey.) ; 

Clause added to the Bill. 

Moved to add, at end of the Clause, 

“« And upon such recognizance being entered into, it shall be lawful for the said constable 
to discharge from custody the person so charged, on his entering into a recognizance to 
appear to answer the same.”—(Mr. Ayrton.) 

Amendment withdrawn. 

New Clause moved— 

“ Any person who shall sound or play any ical instr t, or shall sing in any thorough- 
fare near any premises licensed for the sale of beer, wine, or spirits, shall be liable to 
a penalty not exceeding 40s., and it shall be lawful for any constable belonging to the 
metropolitan police force, to apprehend any such person if he shall continue so playing 
or singing, after —_ warned to desist therefrom, in view of such constable.”— 








(Mr. Ayrton) ee eee eee toe ose 
After short debate, Clause gatived 
Proviso— 


“That nothing in this Act contained shall extend or apply to a dramatic representation 
usually performed in the streets of the metropolis, and generally known as the show of 
Punch and Judy, nor to any person representing any of the characters in such show, nor 
to any music performed or played in connection with such show, inthe same manner as 
has been usual before the passing of this Act; but such dramatic representation, show, 
and music may continue to be played as heretofore, before the passing of this Act.”— 

(Mr. Thomson Hankey) oe oo eee ose 
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[July 1.] 


Srreer Music (Merropouis) Bair—continued. 


After short debate, Clause 
—brought_up, and read 1°. 


Question put, “ That the Clause be now read a second 


Ayes 34, Noes 65 ; Majority 31. 
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(This Act not to extend to Punch and Judy)—(Mr. Hankey,) 


Bill reported; as amended, to be considered on Zwesday next, and to be 


printed. [Bill 186.] 
Courts of Justice Money Bill 


On Motion of Mr. Attorney General, Bill to supply means towards defraying the expenses 
of providing Courts of Justice, and of the various Offices belonging thereto; and for 
other purposes, ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, and Mr. Peel :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 183.] 


Courts of Justice Site Bill— 


On Motion of Mr. Attorney General, Bill to enable the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings to acquire a Site for the erection of Courts of Justice, and 
of the various Offices belonging thereto, ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Attorney 
General and Mr. Peel :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 189.] 


Criminal Justice Act (1855) Extension Bill— 

On Motion of Sir Edward Dering, Bill to extend the provisions of “The Criminal 
Justice Act, 1855,” to the Liberties of the Cinque Ports and to other places not 
comprised within any Petty Sessional Division, ordered* to be brought in by Sir 
Edward Dering and Sir Brooke Bridges :—Bill presented, and read 1°,* [Bill 190.] 


Militia Ballot Suspension Bill 


On Motion of The Marquess of Hartington, Bill to suspend the making of Lists and 
the Ballots for the Militia of the United Kingdom, ordered* to be brought in by The 
Marquess of Hartington and Mr. Baring :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* 


Militia Pay and Clothing Bill 


Bill to defray the Charge of the Pay, Clothing, and contingent and other Expenses of the 
Disembodied Militia in Great Britain and Ireland ; to grant Allowances in certain cases 
to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, Paymasters, Quartermasters, Surgeons, Assistant Sur- 
geons, and Surgeons Mates of the Militia; and to authorize the Employment of the 
Non-commissioned Officers, presented, and read 1°.* 


House adjourned at half after Two o’clock. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 4. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Biurs— First Read- 
ing—Factory Acts Extension * (No. 176); 
Inclosure (No. 2)* (No. 177); Railways 
(Ireland) Acts Amendment * (No. 178). 

Second Reading — London (City) Tithes ; 
Greek Loan* (No. 171). 

Committee — Government Annuities, &c.* 
(No. 145) ; Clerks of the Peace Removal * 
(No. 126); Superannuation (Union Offi- 





cers)* (No. 154) ; Pilotage Order Con- 
firmation * (No. 150). 

Report—Government Annuities, «&c.* (No. 
145); Superannuation (Union Officers)* 
(No. 154). 

Third Reading—Valuation of Rateable Pro- 
perty (Ireland)* (No. 147); Cathedral 
Minor Corporations * (No. 166), and 
passed. 


Autecep Reyrvat or tHe Hoty Atiiance — Question, The Marquess of 


Clanricarde ; Reply, Earl Russell 


of ee 


Navy—Armour-Priarep Vessets—Tue ‘‘ Kearsarce” anp THe ‘‘ ALABAMA”? — 
Observations, The Earl of Hardwicke; Reply, The Duke of Somerset .. 


London (City) Tithes Bill— 


Debate on Motion for Second Reading resumed. 


After further short debate, 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed. 


Natronat Epvcatron (Iretanp)—Observations, The Earl of Clancarty, 686; 


Reply, Earl Granville 


House adjourned at half past Seven o’clock. 


time :’—The Committee divided, 
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MINUTES.] — New Writ Issvep — For 
Gloucester County (Eastern Division) in 
the room of Sir Christopher William Cod- 
rington, baronet, deceased. 

Szrectr Committers — Report — Expiring 
Laws No. 459). 

Surrty—considered in Committee — Resolu- 
tions [July 1] reported *. 

Pustic Bruis—Resolutions in Committee — 


TABLE OF CONTENTS, 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 4. 


Committee — Cranbourne Street * [Bill 154], 
re-committed—r.P. ; India Office* [Bill 166); 
Indemnity * [Bill 97]; Judgments, &e., 
Law Amendment re-committed * [Bill 160] ; 
Local Government Act (1858) Amendment* 
[Bill 155). 

Report — India Office * [Bill 166]; Indem- 
nity * [Bill 97]; Judgments, &c., Law 
Amendment re-committed* [Bill 160]; 





Local Government Act (1853) Amend- 
ment * [Bill 155]. 

Considered as amended—Inland Revenue 
(Stamp Duties) [Bill 159]; Administra- 
tion of Trusts (Scotland)* [Bill 179]; 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ire- 
land)* [Bill 100}. 


Thames Embankment and Metropolis Im- 
provement (Loans) * ; Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance *. 

Second Reading — Public Schools [Bill 
23] (Lords); Transfer Act Amendment * 
Bill 183). 

Select Committee—On Portsmouth Dock- 
yard (Acquisition of Lands) * [Bill 152]. 


Inp1a—Lvcxnow Bootr—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answer, Sir 





Charles Wood “ rye oe - 
Inp1a—Detur Prize Monry—Question, Captain Clive; Answer, Sir Charles 
Wood as ee ‘ es “s 


Retations with Brazir—Question, Sir Minto Farquhar; Answer, Mr. Layard 
Inpra—Tue Gaon or Carcurra—Question, Mr. Leslie; Answer, Sir Charles 


Wood - oe oe ee ee 
Denmark ann Germany—Tue Conrerence—Question, Sir Lawrence Palk; 
Answer, Sir George Grey .. os ee es 
Tuames EMBANKMENT AND Merropotis Improvement (Loans)—Resolutions 
[July 1] reported. oe oe ve ee 


Resolutions agreed to. 


Bill ordered * to be brought in by Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. 
Peel 


Tue Attecep Hoty ALL1aAncE— 
Moved, “ That the Orders of the Day be postponed till after the notice of 
Motion relative to Denmark and Germany.” —( Viscount Palmerston) ee 


Motion agreed to. 
Denmark AND Germany—Vore or Censure—Resoxvtion (Mr. Disrarti1)— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty to thank Her Majesty for directing 
the Correspondence on Denmark and Germany, and the Protocols of the Conference 
recently held in London, to be laid before Parliament: 

“To assure Her Majesty, that we have heard with deep concern, that the sittings of that 
Conference have been brought to a close without accomplishing the important purposes 
for which it was convened : 

“To express to Her Majesty our great regret that, while the course pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government has failed to maintain their avowed policy of upholding the integrity 
and independence of Denmark, it has lowered the just influence of this Country in the 
councils of Europe, and thereby diminished the securities of peace.”—(Mr. Disraeli) 


After long debate, Amendment proposed, 


To leave out the second paragraph of the proposed Question, in order to insert the words 
“To submit to Her Majesty the opinion of this House, that the independ of Denmark 
and the possessions of that Kingdom, on the terms proposed by the Representatives of 
the Neutral Powers in the recent Conference, ought to be guaranteed,”—( Mr. Newdegate,) 
—instead thereof ... 





7 proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
uestion.”’ 
After further debate, Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Inland Revenue (Stamp Duties) Bill [Bill 159]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. oe 
After short debate, to be read 3° on Monday next. 
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[July 4.] 
Public Schools Bill (Zords) [Bill 23}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time.” —(Sir George Grey) .. 


After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2°, and committed for 
To-morrow. 


Turnpike Acts Continuance. 
On Motion of Mr. Baring, Bill to continue certain Turnpike Acts in Great Britain, ordered* 
to be brought in by Mr. Baring and Sir George Grey. 


House adjourned at half after One o’clock. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 5. 


MINUTES.]—Pusttc Buis—Second Read-| Report—Clerks of the Peace Removal * (No. 
ing — Salmon Fishing (Seotland) Acts 179); Greek Loan * (No. 171); Pilotage 
Amendment (No. 2) * (No. 167); Local} Order Confirmation * (No. 180), 
Government Supplemental * (No. 174). Third Reading—Government Annuities, &c.* 

Committee — Facilities for Divine Service in| (No. 145); Superannuation (Union Officers)* 
Collegiate Schools (No. 183); Public and| (No. 154). 

Refreshment Houses (Metropolis, &c.) (No.| Withdrawn—Bribery * (No. 155). 
184) ; Greek Loan * (No. 171). 


Attrcep Reyrvat or “ Tue Hoty Arrrance ”—Question and Notice of Motion. 


—( Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe) ee ee oe 
DenMARK AND GerMANY—ALLEGED Prusstan Arrocrtres—Question, The Earl 
of Shaftesbury ; Answer, Earl Russell oe as - 
Barery Brrr—Question, Lord Cranworth; Answer, Lord Brougham ad 


i < “ Divine Service in Collegiate Schools Bill 
No. 183)— 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


New Clause, securing to the parish the advantage of all contributions to the 
offertory, whether held in the parish church or in the school chapels.— 
(The Earl of Shaftesbury) .. os oe ee 

After short discussion, Clause negatived. 

Amendment made: the Report thereof to be received on Thursday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 183.) 


Public and Refreshment Houses (Metropolis) Bill (No. 184)— 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 2, Moved, ‘‘The omission of the words which give power to Town 
Councils to adopt the provisions of the Bill if they think fit.”—( Zhe Earl 
of Donoughmore.) 

Moved, to omit from (‘‘ and ”’) to the end of the Clause. 


After short debate, Question put, Whether the words proposed to be omitted 
shall stand part of the Clause?—Their Lordships divided ; Contents 31, 
Not-Contents 24; Majority 7. 

Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received on Monday next ; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 184.) 


List of Contents and Not-Contents a aie a 


Local Government Supplemental (No. 2) Bill (No. 174.) — 

Moved, as regards the Local Government Supplemental (No. 2) Bill, That the Resolution 
of the House of the 2ist April last, “ That no Bill confirming any Provisional Order of 
the Board of Health, or authorizing any Inclosure of Lands under special Report of the 
Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales, or for confirming any Scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for England and Wales, shall be read a Second Time after Tues- 
day, the 30th Day of June next,” be suspended, and that, on the Ground of special 
Reasons, the said Local Government Supplementa (No, 2) Bill be read a Second Time ; 
agreed to.—(Lord Stanley of Alderley.) 

Bill read 2** (according to Order), and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Thursday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Seven o'clock. 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 5. 


MINUTES.] — Postic Burs — Ordered — 
Poisoned Grain, &c., Prohibition Act (1863) 
Amendment * ; Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance *, 

First Reading — Thames Embankment and 
Metropolis Improvement (Loans)* [Bill 
191]; Poisoned Grain, &c., Prohibition Act 
(1863) Amendment * [Bill 192]; Expiring 
Laws Continuance * [Bill 193]; Turnpike 
Acts Continuance* [Bill 194]. 

Second Reading—Game (Ireland) [Bill 116]; 
Improvement of Land Act (1864) * [Bill 
187] (Lords); Isle of Man Harbours Act 
Amendment * [Bill 185]; Pilotage Order 
Confirmation (No. 2)* [Bill 184). 





Committee — India Stocks Transfer Act 
Amendment* [Bill 183] ; Joint Stock Com- 
panies (Voting Papers)* [ Bill 62]. 

Report—India Stocks Transfer Act Amend- 
ment * [Bill 183]; Joint Stock Companies 
(Voting Papers)* [Bill 62]. 

Considered as amended—Street Music Metro- 
polis * [Bill 186]; Indemnity * [Bill 97]. 
Third Reading—India Office* [Bill 166]; 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ire- 
land)* [Bill 100] ; Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes (Amendment) * [Bill 162] (Lords) ; 
Local Government Act (1858) Amendment* 

[Bill 155], and passed. 


Inetanp—Tae Recium Donum—Question, Sir Hervey Bruce; Answer, Mr. 
Peel as 


Tue Potice Force ayp Mr. Arnorp—Question, Mr. Whalley; Answer, Sir 
George Grey .. ee ee 


Armament or THE Navy—Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, The Marquess 
of Hartington os 


ee ee 


Tae Artecep Massacre or Swepes —+ Question, Lord Robert Montagu; 
Answer, Mr. Layard ee ee ee 





OrpERS OF THE Day— 


Ordered, ‘‘ That the first seven Orders of the Day be postponed till after the 
Order of the Day for resuming the Adjourned Debate relative to Denmark 


and Germany.” 


Denmark anp Germany—Vore or Ceysure—Resotvrion (Mr. Disrarti)— 


Adjourned Debate. 


[Second Night. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 


Question [4th July | > 


Question again proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 


of the Question.” 


After long debate, Debate further adjourned tiil Thursday next. 
Poisoned Grain, &c., Prohibition Act (1863) Amendment Bill— 


On Motion of Mr. Berkeley, Bill to alter and amend the “ Poisoned Grain, &c., Pro- 
hibition Act, 1863,” ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Berkeley, Mr. Wykeham 
Martin, and Lord Fermoy :—Bill presented, and read 1°*. [Bill 192.] 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill— 


On Motion of Mr. Baring, Bill for continuing various Expiring Acts, ordered* to be 
brought in by Mr. Baring and Mr. Peel:—Bill presented, and read 1°*. [Bill 193. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 6. 
Their Lordships met ; and having gone through the business on the paper, 


without Debate, 


House adjourned at half past Two o’clock, 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 6. 
MINUTES. }— Pusuic Butts — Committee—| Considered as amended —Judgments Law 


Trespass (Ireland) [Bill 13]; Punishment 


of Rape [Bill 157], negatived ; Insolvent! 


Debtors [Bill 20]—r.r. 
Report—Trespass (Ireland) [Bill 13]. 


Amendment * [Bill 160). 

Withdrawn — Municipal Corporations (Ire- 
land) * [Bill 139] ; Fisheries (Freshwater)* 
[Bill 130]. 
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[July 6.] 
Trespass (Ireland) Bill [Bill 13]—[Progress 27th April.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
again 

Ft (oe ny Section of 27 Geo. III.) oss oon ose 
Motion made, and Question, “That the Chairman do now leave the Chair.”— 
(Mr. Bagwell) ove - eve 


After short debate, Question put : — The Queiee divided ; po 29, Noes 73; 
Majority 44. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 11, after the words “ sixty-four,” to insert the words 
“whenever any ——— shall be instituted against any person to recover the penalty 
imposed by.”—(Sir Colman O’ Loghien) 600 ove 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words be there inserted. ” 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question put, “That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. Roebuck.) 

The Committee divided ; Ayes 43, Noes 60 ; Majority 17. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Clause ‘agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Penalty for trespassing in one of Game, or of ears Snipes, &c.) 
struck out eee eee coe 


Clause 3 (Interpretation of the word “ Game” ). 

Amendment teed in line 23, to leave out the word “ rabbits.” — (Sir Colman 
O’ Loghlen) ore ooo eee oo 

Question, “ That the wend‘ rabbits’ stand part of the Clause,” put, and negatived. 

Motion wy = and Question put, ‘“ That the word ‘ woodcocks’ be added.” —(Mr, William 
Ormsby Gore.) 

After short debate, the Committee divided ; Ayes 81, Noes 28 ; Majority 53. 

Amendment proposed, at the end of the Clause, to add the words “ wild ducks. ”—( Mr. 
William Ormsby Gore) ove ove 

After short debate, Question put, “ That those words be there added :’—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 64, Noes 53; Majority 11. 


Amendment proposed to insert the word “ deer .”—(Mr. William Ormsby Gore) ove 
After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawx :—Clause agreed to. 
Clause 4 (Act to extend to Ireland only) also agreed to .. eee oe 


Moved the following Clause in lieu of Clause 2 :— 

“ Where the landlord or lessor of any land has reserved to himself the right to the game on 
such land, or where the occupier of any land shall hold the same as tenant from year to 
year, without a right to the game having been duly given to him by some writing, then 
such landlord or lessor for the purpose of prosecuting all persons for trespassing in 
pursuit of game on such land without his consent, shall be deemed the legal occupier of 
the said land ; and any person who shall enter or be upon said land in search of or in 
pursuit of game without the consent of such landlord or lessor, shall be deemed a 
trespasser, and shall on conviction thereof before one or more justices of the peace, 
sitting in petty sessions, forfeit and pay such sum not exceeding 40s., together with the 
costs, as the said justice or justices shall think fit; and such penalty and costs shall be 
recovered and levied in the same mode, and with the same power of appeal, as are 
provided for the recovering and levying of any penalties under the Petty Sessions Act 
of the 14 & 15 Vict. c. 93, and the Petty Sessions Act of the 21 & 22 Vict. 
c. 100, and as if the provisions in said acts relating to the recovery of penalties were 
herein expressly repeated.” —( Mr. William Ormsby Gore) eco 

Clause (Definitions of “ legal occupier” and “ trespasser.’ ges for such “ srengues,” 
—(Mr. William Ormsby Gore.)—brought up, and read 1° 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question put, ‘ Toe the Clause be added to the 
Bill :’—The Committee divided ; Ayes 103, Noes 27 ; Majority 76. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be considered on Friday. [Bill 195] 
Punishment of Rape Bill (Zords) [Bill 157)— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do leave the 
Chair.” —( Str Stafford Northcote) - 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House will, upon this day three months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,”—(Sir Colman O’ Loghlen,)—instead thereof. 

After further debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 

stand part of the Question:”—The House divided; Ayes 78, Noes 84; 
Majority 6 :—Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill put off for three months. 
VOL. CLXXYVI._ [rurep sentzs. | [e] 
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[July 6.] 
Insolvent Debtors Bill [Bill 20]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Paull) ; 
After short debate, Bill contitlon ed in Committee +—~Cemnanltion report 
Progress; to sit again Zb-morrow. 
House adjourned at a quarter before Six o’clock. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 7. 

MINUTES.}—Pusuic Buts— First Reading | Committee—Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) * (No. 
—Drainage and Improvement of Lands} 67); Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Acts 
(Ireland)* (No. 189); Local Government} Amendment * (No. 167). 

Act (1858) Amendment * (No. 190); India Report—Facilities for Divine Service in Col- 
Office * (No. 191). legiate Schools * (No. 183). 

Second Reading—Life Annuities and Life As-| Select Committee—Local Government Supple- 
surances * (No. 116); Factory Acts Ex-| mental (No. 2) * (No. 174), referred. 
tension * (No. 176) ; Railway Construction | Third Reading — Clerks of the Peace Re- 
Facilities (No. 160), and Railway Companies | | moval* (No. 179); Greek Loan* (No. 171); 
Powers * (No. 121), and referred to same| Pilotage Order Confirmation * (No. 180). 
Select Committee ; Lunacy (Scotland) * | 
(No. 172); Burials Registration * (No. 144). | 


Railway Construction Facilities Bill (No. 160)— 
‘* Moved, That the Bill be now read 2” 
Amendment moved, to leave out (* now’’) and insert (** this Day Six Months. ») 
—(Zhe Duke of Buckingham) 
After short debate,” Amendment (by Leave of the House) withdrawn :—Then 
the original Motion was agreed to. 
Bill read 2* accordingly, and referred to a Select Committee. 
And on Friday the 8th inst., Committee nominated as follows :— 
D. Devonshire, D. Buckingham and Chandos, E. Devon, E. Romney, E. Grey, E. Strad- 
broke, V. Hutchinson, L. Camoys, L. Wodehouse, L. Redesdale, L. Stanley of Alderley, 
L. Belper, L. Lyveden, L. Taunton. 
Railway Companies Powers Bill (No. 121)— 
Bill read 2* (according to Order); and referred to the same Select Committee. 
House adjourned at a quarter past Eight o’clock. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 7. 


MINUTES] — Pustrc Butts — Ordered — | 
Turnpike Trusts Arrangements * ; Ionian | 


Islands Commissions Act Repeal, &c.* 

First Reading—Turnpike Trusts Arrange- 
ments* [Bill 196]; Ionian Islands Com- 
missions Act Repeal, &c.* [Bill 197]. 

Second Reading — Courts of Justice Site * 
[Bill 189], and committed to a Select Com- 
mittee; Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c.* 
[Bill 194]; Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, 
&e.* [Bill 192). 

Committee—Cranbourne Street * [Bill 154]; 
Pilotage Order Confirmation (No. 2)* [Bill 


(Deficiency of Dues)* [Bill 185]; Public 
Schools * [Bill 168] ( Lords) ; Ecclesiastical 
Courts and Registries (Ireland) * [Bill 
174] (Lords). 

Report — Cranbourne Street* [Bill 154]; 
Public Schools * [Bill 168] (Lords) ; Ec- 
clesiastical Courts and Registries (Ire- 
land) * [Bill 174] (Lords). 

Considered as amended — Joint Stock Com- 
panies (Voting Papers) * [Bill 62]. 

Third Reading — Indemnity * [Bill 97]; 
India Stocks Transfer Act Amendment* 
[Bill 183]; Judgments, &ce. Law Amend- 





184], Order discharged, Bill committed to 
a Select Committee (List of Committee) ; 
Isle of Man Harbours Act Amendment 
Turnrrke Gares—Question, Mr, Sutton Western; Answer, Mr. T. G. Baring 


Tue Royat Horricurrvrat ne Sir William Gallwey; Answer 
Mr. Cowper .. R oe oe 
DenMArK AND Germany—VotTE oF Cursuns—Rancers (Mr. Dispartr) .. 
Adjourned Debate. [Third Night.) 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [4th July]. 
Question again proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question. 
After long debate, Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


ment * [Bill 160]; Street Music ( Metropolis) 
[Bill 186), and passed. 
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[July 7.] 
Street Music Bill [Bill 186]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That the Bill be now read a third 
time’’ * - ee ee ji 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day three months.”—(Sir William 
Jolliffe) os o ee oe 
Question put, ‘That the word ‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 
After short debate, the House divided ; Ayes 49, Noes 18; Majority 31. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 3° and passed. 


Courts of Justice Site Bill [Bill 189]— 
Order for Second Reading read:—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Lygon.) 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn ;—Bill read 2°,* and committed to a Select 
Committee. 


Pilotage Order Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [Bill 184]— 


Order for Committee read, and discharged.* 
Bill committed to a Select Committee of Five Members, to be nominated by 
the Committee of Selection. 


Ordered, 

That the Petition of the Trinity House of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, which was presented upon 
Tuesday last, against the Bill, be referred to the Committee; and that the Petitioners 
be heard by their Counsel or Agents upon their Petition, if they think fit, and counsel 
heard in favour of the Bill, against the said Petition.—( Mr. Milner Gibson.) 


Joint Stock Companies (Voting Papers) [Bill 62 |— 
Bill, as amended, considered.* 


New Clause—Motion, 

‘Unless at a general meeting of the Company it shall be otherwise resolved, the directors 
of such Company shall cause a list of the shareholders who are entitled to vote, with 
their registered addresses, to be printed annually or half-yearly as the directors may 
determine, distinguishing shareholders holding shares or stock to the amount of a 
director’s qualification by an asterisk, and such list shall be sold to any shareholder on 
application to the Company ata reasonable cost price, not exceeding five shillings.””— 
(Mr. Vance.) 

Clause brought up, and read 1°; 2°. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause be added to the Bill :”— 

The House divided ; Ayes 32, Noes 53; Majority 21 :—Bill to be read 3° 
this day, and to be printed. [Bill 195.] 


Isle of Man Harbours Act Amendment (Deficiency of Dues) Bill [Bill 185}— 


Bill considered in Committee.* 


(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient that any deficiency in the Dues of the Harbour of Port 
Erin in the Isle of Man, applicable to meet the Claims of the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners, should be charged on the Surplus Customs Revenue of that Island. 

Resolutions to be reported this day. 


Turnpike Trusts Arrangements Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Baring, Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders made under an Act of 
the fifteenth year of Her present Majesty, to facilitate arrangements for the relief of 
Turnpike Trusts, ordered * to be brought in by Mr. Baring and Sir George Grey :—Bill 
presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 196.] 


Ionian Islands Commissioners Act Repeal Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Bill to repeal an Act to enable the subjects of 
the Ionian States to hold Military and Naval Commissions under the Crown ; to amend 
the Ionian Marriages Act; and for other purposes, ordered* to be brought in by Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue and Mr. Secretary Cardwell :— Bill presented, and read 1°.* 
[Bill 197.] 

House adjourned at Two o’clock, 
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MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament — 
The Marquess of Hastings (after the Death 
of his Father). 

Pustic Biuis — First Reading — Defence 
Act Amendment [u.u.] * (No, 193); Judg- 
ments, &c. Law Amendment * (No. 194) ; 
India Stocks Transfer Act Amendment * 
(No. 195); Street Music (Metropolis) * 
(No. 196) ; Indemnity * (No. 197). 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 8. 


Second Reading — Accidents Compensation 
Act Amendment * (No. 158). 

Select Committee — On Railways Construc- 
tion Facilities * (No. 160); Railway Com- 
panies Powers * (No. 121). 

Consideration—Settled Estates Act Amend- 
ment* (No. 163) (Commons’ Amendments). 

Third Reading — Salmon Fisheries (Scot- 
land) Acts Amendment* (No. 167), and 












passed, 





Denmark AND Germany—Tue Atiecep Cruetty or Prusstan Sorprers— 
Observations, Earl Russell .. ee 
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Denmark AND Germany —Vore or Censure — Resorvrion (Tue Earu or 
MaLMESBURY)— 


Moved, 

‘That this House has heard with deep concern that the sittings of the Conference 
recently held in London have been brought to a close without accomplishing the 
important purposes for which it was convened.” 

“That it is the opinion of this House, that while the course pursued by Her Mrjesty’s 
Government has failed to maintain their avowed policy of upholding the integrity 
and independence of Denmark, it has lowered the just influence of this country in 
the councils of io and thereby diminished the securities for peace.”—{ The Earl of 
Malmesbury) 

After long debate, pen nnel, 

To omit all the Words after the Word (“convened”) for the Purpose of inserting the 
following Words : (“ That this House regrets that Denmark was allowed to expect from 
the English Government material Aid in support of the Objects of the Treaty of May, 
1852.”)—( The Marquess of Clanricarde) 


After further debate, on Question, That the wu proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Motion? their Lordships divided ; Contents (Present) 
119, (Proxies) 58; Total 177. 

Not-Contents (Present) 123, (Proxies) 45; Total 168; Majority 9. 

Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Then the said original Motion agreed to. 

List of the Contents and Not-Contents .. ; 

Protest against The Earl of Malmesbury’s Resolutions relating to Denmark , bie 


House adjourned at a quarter past Two o’clock, a.m. 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 8. 


MINUTES.}—Sexrzcr Comurrzs—Report— | Second Reading—Thames Embankment and 
On Schools of Art (No. 466). Metropolis ‘egeovement (Loans) * [Bill 


Surrty — considered in Committee —Com-| 191). 
mittee R.P. Considered as amended—Public Schools* [Bill 
Pusuic Burs—Resolutions in Committee—| 168] (Lords). 


Isle of Man Harbours Act Amendment 
[Deficiency of Dues], reported.* 


British Museum—Question, Mr. Harvey Lewis; Answer, Mr. Walpole »» 1194 
Toe New Zeatanp War— Question, Sir Frederic Smith; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington ., oe oe .» 1195 


Curva—Maysor Gorvon’s Retrrement—Question, Mr. Liddell; Answer, Mr. 


Layard “0 ee oe ee .. 1195 
Deymark anp Germany —Swepes anp Danes — Question, Lord Robert 
Montagu; Answer, Mr. Layard oe oe .. 1196 


Vore or Censcne—Tue Desare or Monpay Eveytrc—Lanevace inv Depate 
—Explanations of The Chancellor of the Exchequer, General Peel, and 


Mr. Layard ., os oe - .. 1196 












’ TABLE OF CONTENTS, 
[July 8. | 
Deymark AnD Germany—Vote or Censurse—Resoxvrion (Mr, Disraztz), 
Adjourned Debate. [Fourth Night.] 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [4th July] és os 
And which Amendment was, to leave out the second pangeeh of the grepesed Question.” 
—(Mr, Newdegate.) 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 
After long debate, Amendment withdrawn. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Whereupon Amendment proposed, 
To leave out the last paragraph of the proposed Question, in order to add the words 
“To express the satisfaction with which we have learnt that, at this conjuncture, Her 
Majesty has been advised to abstain from armed interference in the War now going on 
between Denmark and the German Powers,”—(Mr. Kinglake,)—instead thereof 


Question put, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question :—The House divided; Ayes 295, Noes 313; Majority 18 :— 
Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, 

That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, to thank Her Majesty for directing 
the Correspondence on Denmark and Germany, and the Protocols of the Conference 
recently held in London, to be laid before Parliament : 

To assure Her Majesty, that we have heard with deep concern, that the sittings of that 
Conference have been brought to a close without accomplishing the important purposes 
for which it was convened : 

To express the satisfaction with which we have learnt that, at this conjuncture, Her Ma- 
jesty has been advised to abstain from armed interference in the War now going on 
between Denmark and the German Powers. 


To be presented by Privy Councillors. 
List of Contents and Not-Contents oe ee ee 


House adjourned at a quarter after Two o'clock. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 11. 


MINUTES.}—Sexecr Comarrez — On Li-, Report — Public and Refreshment Houses 
brary of the House (List of the Committee).| (No. 184); Life Annuities and Life As- 
Pustic Bruus—Second Reading—India Of-| surances* (No, 116); Lunacy (Scotland) * 
fice * (No. 191); Thames Conservaney*| (No. 172). 
(No. 173). Third Reading—Summary Procedure (Scot- 
Committee—Life Annuities and Life Assur-| land)* (No. 165), and passed. 
ances * (No. 116); Lunacy (Scotland) * 
(No. 172). 


Lrprary oF THE Hovse— 

Select Committee to consider of certain Matters relative to the Library of this 
House and to the Papers and Documents delivered for their Lordships 
House, appointed: The Lords following were named of the Committee ; 
the Committee to meet on Friday next, at Three o’clock :— 


Committee nominated— 

L. Abp. Canterbury, Ld. Chancellor, Ld. President, Ld, Privy Seal, D, Richmond, M, 
Lansdowne, M. Bath, E. Stanhope, E. Malmesbury, E. Russell, V. Eversley, L. 
Willoughby de Eresby, L. Colville of Culross, L. Ponsonby, L. Redesdale, L. Colchester, 
L. Somerhill, L. Brougham and Vaux, L. Monteagle of Brandon, L. Cranworth, L, St. 
Leonards, L, Wensleydale, L. Chelmsford, L. Kingsdown, 


Burrat Service—Moved, 


‘That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying for the Appointment of a 
Commission to consider what steps should be taken to obviate the evils complained of as 
arising from the present compulsory and indiscriminate Use of the Burial Service ver the 
Church of England.”—(Lord Ebury) .. eo eee 


After short debate, Motion (by Sane of the Rese withdrawn. 
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[July 11.] 


Formerly entitled 


Public and Refreshment Houses 
Amendments reported (according to Order) 


(Zhe Earl of Donoughmore.) 


Majority 8. 
List of Contents and Not-Contents 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Clause 9 (Adoption of Act by Corporate Boroughs). 


divided; Contents 31, Not-Contents 31. 


Negative. 
List of Contents and Not-Contents 


After short debate, Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Brits — Resolutions 
tn Committee—Sheriff in Chancery (Scot- 
land)* [Salary]. 

Second Reading—Ionian Islands States Acts 
of Parliament Repeal, &c.* [Bill 197]; 
Militia Pay *; Expiring Laws Continuance * 
[Bill 193]; Bleaching and Dyeing Works 
Acts Extension [Bill 181]; Militia Ballots 
Suspension *; Turnpike Trusts Arrange- 
ments * [Bill 196]; Election Petitions Act 
(1848) Amendment * [Bill 182]; Criminal 
Justice Act (1855) Extension * [Bill 190). 

Committee—Isle of Man Harbours Act Amend- 
ment * [Bill 185] ; Naval and Victualling 
Stores (re-committed)* [Bill 178] (Lords) ; 
Sheriffs Substitute (Scotland) * [Bill 164]— 
R.P.; Thames Embankment and Improve- 
ment (Loans) * [Bill 191]; Improvement 
of Land Act (1864) * [Bill 187] (Lords)— 
R.P.; Mortgage Debentures* [Bill 169) 





Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Answer to Address [8th July] as follows :— 


before Parliament : 


on between Denmark and the German Powers. 





Page 
Public and Refreshment Houses Bill (No. 184)— 
(Metropolis, &c.) Bill 
ee ee .. 1312 
Moved to omit the words (“and Districts of Improvement Commissioners.”)— 
After short debate, Question, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Bill ?’—Their Lordships divided ; Contents 34, Not-Contents 26 ; 
oe ee .. 1313 
After short debate, Question, That Clause be omitted ?—their Lordships 
The numbers being equal, it was (according to ancient rule) Resolved in the 
ee ee ee 1815 
House adjourned at a quarter past Seven o’clock. 
COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 11. 
(Lords), Debate adjourned ; Poisoned Flesh 
Prohibition, &c.* [ Bill 192). 
Report—Isle of Man Harbours Act Amend- 
ment * [Bill 185]; Naval and Victualling 
Stores (re-committed)* [Bill 178]; Thames 
Embankment and Improvement (Loans)* 
[Bill 191}; Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, &c. 
(re-committed ) * [Bill 192]. 
Considered as amended — Ecclesiastical Courts 
and Registries (Ireland)* [Bill 174] 
(Lords) ; Trespass (Ireland)* [Bill 195). 
Third Reading — Inland Revenue (Stamp 
Duties) * [Bill 159] ; Public Schools * [Bill 
168] (Lords); Administration of Trusts 
(Scotland) * [Bill 179], and passed ; Joint 
Stock Companies (Voting Papers) [Bill 198] 
(count out). 
Withdrawn — Court of Chancery (Ireland)* 
[Bill 78] ; Juries in Criminal Cases * [Bill 
120}. 
SUPPLY—Order for Committee read:—Exchequer Bonds, Account [ presented 
5th July] referred :—Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That Mr. 
Tae Braprorp ResErvorrs—Motion for Papers (Mr. Ferrand) .. 1318 
DenMakk AnD Gerwany—Her Magesty’s Answer To THE ADDRESS— 
Lord Proby [The Comptroller of the Household] reported Her Majesty’s 
Ihave received your Address thanking Me for directing the Correspondence on Denmark 
and Germany, and the Protocols of the Conference recently held in London, to be laid 
J share your deep concern that the sittings of that Conference have been brought to a close 
without accomplishing the important purposes for which it was convened : 
I am happy to be assured of your satisfaction with the course which I have felt it My Duty 
to take wn abstaining at this conjuncture from armed interference in the War now going 
Game Law Prosecurions—Question, Colonel Sykes; Answer, Sir George 
ve ee e» 1324 


Grey oe ee 
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SuppLr—continued. 
Denmark AND Germany—Taoe War 1n Denmanxk—Question, Mr. Darby 
Griffith ; Answer, Mr. Speaker oe oe .. 1828 
Army—Forace Money or Cavatry Orricers—Observations, Mr. Whiteside ; 
Reply, The Marquess of Hartington os oe .- 1829 


Tur Services or Sir Francis Bonp Heav— Resolution, Sir William Jolliffe 1331 


ApMrnisTRaTION oF Justice (IRELAND) — ogee, — Archdall ; 
Reply, Sir Robert Peel oe .. 1340 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Suppty considered in Committee—Crviz Service Estrmares. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £236,770, to complete the sum for Public Education, Ireland .. 1840 
After long debate, Vote agreed to. 

(2.) £805, Commissioners of Education, Ireland (Office Expenses). 

(3.) £3,206, to complete the sum for the University of London «+ 1352 
After short debate, Vote agreed to. 

(4.) £13,704, to complete the sum for Universities, &c., in Scotland. 

(5.) £2,462, for Queen’s University in Ireland. 

(6.) £3,400, to complete the sum for the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland .. 1353 
After short debate, Vote agreed to. 

(7.) £500, Royal Irish Academy. 

(8.) £600, National Gailery of Ireland os os .. 1855 
After short debate, Vote agreed to. 

(9.) £1,500, to complete the sum for the Belfast Theological Professors, &c. 

(10.) £69,127, to complete the sum for the British Museum. . .. 1356 
After short debate, Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow: — Committee to sit again on 
Wednesday. 


Bleaching and Dyeing Works Acts Extension Bill [Bill 181]— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time. ”_( Mr. HT. A. Bruce) .. ee .. 1362 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word pags ” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day three months. ”— (Mr. William 
Edward Forster) . 1863 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the wend now ’ stand part of the Question.” 

After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 65, Noes 22; 
Majority 43. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and committed for Thursday. 


Joint Stock Companies (Voting Papers) Bill [Bill 198]— 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day three months.” — 
(Mr. Thompson.)* 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

House counted, and 40 Members not being present, 

House adjourned at Two o'clock. 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 12. 


MINUTES.]—Postrc Brrs— First Read-| Committee—India Office * (No. 191). 
ing — Inland Revenue (Stamp Duties)*| Report—Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) * (No. 
(No. 198) ; Administration of Trusts (Scot-| 200); India Office* (No, 191). 
land) * (No. 199). Third Reading—Facilities for Divine Ser- 
Sec Reading — Indemnity * (No. 197);| vice in Collegiate Schools [n.1.] (No. 
Street Music (Metropolis) (No. 196); In-| 183); Life Annuities and Life Assur- 
dia Stocks Transfer Act Amendment*} ances* (No. 116); Lunacy (Scotland)* 
(No. 195); Defence Act Amendment [u.u, ]*| (No. 172). 
(No. 193). 








Merroporitan Rarzway Scuemes—The Sessional Order of the 21st of April last 
dispensed with : Then Standing Order No. 179, Sec. 4, considered (according 
to Order), and dispensed with in respect to any Metropolitan Railway Bill 
which has been or may be brought from the House of Commons during the 
present Session.—(Zhe Chairman of Committees.)* 


Massacre oy Swepres at Durret — Question, The Earl of Shaftesbury ; 
Answer, Earl Russell +. oe ee .. 1366 


Street Music (Metropolis) Bill (No. 196)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.’’—( Zhe Earl of Malmesbury) .. 1367 


After short debate, Bill read 2*, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday next. 


Facilities for Divine Service in Collegiate Schools Bill 
(No. 183)— 


Order of the Day for the Third Reading read. 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 3°.”—(7he Bishop of Oxford) .» 1368 


After short debate, Question Resolved in the Affirmative :—Bill read 3* 
accordingly, and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


*Memorrat or Srr Francis Bony Hean—Observations, The Earl of Hardwicke, 
and other noble Lords; Reply, Earl Granville ee -» 1370 


Tlouse adjourned at half past Six o’clock. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 12. 


MINUTES.]—Sexect Commirree—Report—| Report—Highways Act Amendment (ré-com- 
Kitchen and Kefreshment Rooms (House| mitted) [Bill 177]; Portsmouth Dockyard 
of Commons) (Second Report) (No. 480). | (Acquisition of Lands) * [Bill 152], and 

Pustic Burs—Committee — Highways Act| re-committed. 

Amendment (re-committed) [Bill 177]. 


The House met at Twelve of the clock, 


Highways Act Amendment Bill | Bill 177)— 
Bill considered in Committee .. - oe .. 1372 


(In the Committee. ) 
Motion, “ That the Preamble be postponed.” 
Clauses 1 to 23 were agreed to, with numerous verbal Amendments. 
Clause 24 (Penalty as to Cattle found straying on Highways) ese «. 1373 
Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 34, to leave out the words “ without a keeper,”— 
(Mr. Henry Fenwick.) 
After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause :”—The Committee divided ; Ayes 38, Noes 42: Majority 4, 
Proviso agreed to :—Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 25 to 31 agreed to, with Amendments. 
Clause 32 (Mode of defraying Expenses of the Highway Board) 






















vee we =1374 
After short debate, Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 33 to 35 agreed to. 
Clause 36 (Appeal against Rate) eve ove o ee 1875 


After short debate, Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 37 to 44 agreed to, 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
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Hieuways Act AmenpMent Bitt—continved. 
Clause 45 (Power of Highway Board to make Improvements and Borrow Money). 

Amendment pr d, 

In page 17, line 5, after the word “improvements,” to insert the words “ Provided always, 
That the consent of at least two-thirds in value of the ratepayers in vestry assembled of 
the highway parishes to be benefited by such improvements shall be given.”— (Mr. 
Liddell) oe ooo ese ees 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted :’—The Commit- 
tee divided ; Ayes 17, Noes 88 ; Majority 71. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment to omit the Clause.—(Sir W. Jolliffe.) 

Amendment negatived :—Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses and Schedules were also agreed to. 

After short debate, Clause withdrawn, on an understanding that it should be considered on 
the Report. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 
Braziz—Stave Trape—Question, Mr. Hardcastle. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn.” 
—(Mr. Bright) oe ee 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Communication with Rartway Gvuarps—Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane; 
Answer, Mr. Milner Gibson .. oa os os 
Navy—F ac Sarr ror raz Meprrerrangzan—Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, 
Lord Clarence Paget ee oe oe oe 
Despatcnes From Sr. Peterssurc—Question, Mr. A. Seymour; Answer, Mr. 
Layard oe eee 
Tue Murper on taz Nortn Lonpon Rarmtway—Question, Mr. C. 8. Butler; 
Answer, Sir George Grey ae 
Navy—Tue Sevapron on tHE West Coast or Arrica—Question, Sir James 
Elphinstone ; Answer, Lord Clarence Paget ; 
Orrice or Postmaster Generat—dMoved,* 


“That the practice of appointing a Peer and Privy Councillor exclusively to the office of 
Postmaster General is one which is not direeted or required by law, and docs not par- 
ticularly conduce to the convenience of the distribution of Ministerial appointments, or 
to the efficieney of the Public Service.” —(Mr. Darby Griffith.) 


House counted, and 40 Members not being present, 
House adjourned at a quarter after Seven o’clock. 





LORDS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 13. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone through the business on the paper, 
without debate, 


House adjourned at half past Three o’clock. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 13. 


MINUTES.]— Resolution in Committee—For- 
tifications and Works—n.p. 

Pustic Burs—Ordered—Armagh Archiepis- 
copal Revenues* ; Justices Proceedings Con- 
firmation (Sussex) *; Westminster Bridge 
Traffic * ; Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland)* ; Supplemental Bank 
Notes, &c., Signatures * ; Public Works 
(Manufacturing Districts).* 

First Reading—Armagh Archiepiscopal Re- 
venues * [Bill 202]; Justices Proceedings 
Confirmation (Sussex )* [Bill 203]; Public 
Works (Manufacturing Districts)* [Bill 
204]; Westminster Bridge Trafic * [Bill 


205] ; Bank Notes, &e., Signatures * | 


Bill 206); Drainage and Improvement of 
and (Ireland) Supplemental * [Bill 207]. 


VOL. CLXXYVI. [rump sexes. | 





Second Reading — Uniformity Act Amend- 
ment [Bill 134), negatived ; Scottish Epis- 
copal Clergy Disabilities Removal [Bill 161] 
(Lords). 

Committee—Insolvent Debtors [Bill 20] (No 
Report) ; Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, &c. 
(re-committed) [Bill 199]—r vr. ; Expiring 
Laws Continuance* [Bill 193]; Militia 
Ballots Suspension*; Criminal Justice 
(1855) Extension * [Bill 190]. 

Report—Expiring Laws Continuance* [Bill 
193] ; Militia Ballots Suspension * ; Crimi- 
nal Justice (1855) Extension * [Bill 190], 
and re-committed. 

Considered as amended — Highways Act 
Amendment * [Bill 177]; Isle of Man 
Harbours Act Amendment * [Bill 185). 


[1] 
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MINUTES.]—continued. 

Third Reading — Ecclesiastical Courts and 122]; Poor Law Guardians Election * 
Registries (Ireland)* [Bill 174] (Lords);| [Bill 153]; Petty Offences Law Amend- 
Trespass (Ireland)* [Bill 195], and passed.| ment [Bill 121]; County Voters Regis- 

Withdrawn — Superior Courts of Common | _ tration* [Bill 112]; Jersey Court [Bill 48] ; 
Law (Ireland)* [Bill 86]; Court of} Election Petitions Act (1845) Amend- 
Queen's Bench (Ireland)* [Bill 123]; Mar-| ment * [Bill 182]. 
ried Women’s Acknowledgments* [Bill 

Uniformity Act Amendment Bill [Bill 134]— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. #. P. Bouverie) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word. “now, * and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months.’ ’—(Mr. Walpole) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 

After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 101, Noes 157 ; 
Majority 56 :— Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to:—Bill put off for three 
months. 


Scottish Episcopal Clergy Disabilities Removal Bill one: 
(No. 161)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be now ‘read a second 
time.” —(Sir William Heathcote) ~ an : 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Sclect Committee be appointed to inquire how far any privileges which may 
be conferred upon the Clergy of the Episcopal Church in Scotland would interfere with 
the Treaty of Union between England and Scotland, and into the expediency of removing 
at the same time from the Ministers of the Established Church of Scotland the 
disabilities imposed on them by the Act 13 & 14 Cte II. ¢. 4 an Kinnaird,) 
instead thereof e 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed ‘to be left out stand part of 

the Question.” 

After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 2° and committed for Friday. 
Insolvent Debtors Bill [Bill 20]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
(In the Committes. ) 
After short debate, —[No Report. | 


Petty Offences Law Amendment Bill [Bill 121]— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Whalley) pas 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,’ * and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day three months.” —(Mr. Solicitor 
General.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
After short debate, Amendment, and Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill 
withdrawn. 
Jersey Court Bill [Bill 48]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [22nd June], ‘‘ That 
Mr Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 
Question again proposed. 
After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill withdrawn. 
Poisoned Flesh Prohibition Bill, &c. (re-committed) [Bill 199]— 
Order for Committee read. 
~—a made, and Question proposed, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
hair’ 


. 1408 
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Porsoxep Fiesn Pronrsirion Bru, &0.—continued. 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 


words “this House will, upon this day three months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,’”—(Lord Edwin Hill-Trevor,)—instead thereof ok ‘ie 
Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” ~° 
After short debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 60, Noes 38; 
Majority 22. 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill considered in Committec. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow. 


FortrFICATIONS AND Worxs— Considered in Committee aire nat 
(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, towards providing a further sum for defraying the expenses of the construction 
of works for the defence of the Royal Dockyards and Arsenals, and of the Ports of 
Dover and Portland, and for the creation of a Central Arsenal, a sum not exceeding 
£650,000 be charged upon the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, and that the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorized and empowered to raise the 
said sum by Annuities, for a term not exceeding thirty years; and that such Annuitics 
shall be charged upon ang be payable out of the said Consolidated Fund.” 

After short debate, Committee report Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow. 

Armagh Archiepiscopal Revenues Bill— 

On Motion of Sir Hugh Cairns, Bill for adjustment of Charges on the Revenues of the 
Archbishopric of Armagh, ordered* to be brought in by Sir Hugh Cairns and Mr, 
Whiteside :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 202.] 


Justices Proceedings Confirmation (Sussex) Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Dodson, Bill to confirm certain proceedings of the Justices for the 
county of Sussex, ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Dodson, Colonel Barttelot, and 
Mr. Cobbett :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 203.] 


Westminster Bridge Traffic Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Cowper, Bill for the better regulation of the Traffic on Westminster 
Bridge, and for the prevention of obstructions thereon, ordered* to be’ brought in by 
Mr. Cowper and Mr, Baring :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [205.] 

Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Supplemental Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Peel, Bill to confirm a Provisional Order under “ The Drainage and 
Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Peel 
and Sir Robert Peel :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 207.] 

Bank Notes, &c. Signature Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Peel, Bill for impressing by machinery Signatures of Names on Bank 
Notes and certain Bills on the Bank of Ireland, ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Peel 
and Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 206.] 

Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Villiers, Bill to extend the powers of the Public Works (Manufacturin g 
Districts) Act, 1863, ordered * to be brought in by Mr. Villiers and Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer :—Bill presented, and read 1°,* [Bill 204. ] " 

And it being Six of the clock, Mr. Speaker adjourned the House till 
To-morrow, without putting the Question. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 14. 








MINUTES.}—Pusuic Burs—First Reading 
—Trespass (Ireland)* (No. 202). 

Second Reading — Railways (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment * (No. 178); Drainage and 
Improvement of Lands (Ireland)* (No. 189). 

Committee — Factory Acts Extension (No. 
176) ; Indemnity * (No. 197) ; India Stocks 
Transfer Act Amendment * (No. 195); De- 
fence Act Amendment * (No, 193). 

Report—Factory Acts Extension (No. 176) ; 

ndemnity * (No. 197) ; India Stocks Trans- 
fer Act Amendment * (No. 195); Defence 
Act Amendment * (No. 193). 

Third Reading — Public and Refreshment 

Houses (No, 184); Civil Bill Courts (Ire- 

land)* (No, 200) ; India Office * (No, 191). 





Royal Assents — Union Assessment Com- 
mittee Act Amendment [27 & 28 Vict. 
ec. 39] ; ; 

feats Free Grammar School [27 & 28 

ict. ¢. 41); 
Superannuation (Union Officers) [27 & 28 
ict. c. 42]; 

Government Annuities, de. [27 & 28 Vict. 
ce. 43] ; 

Diver and Matrimonial Causes (Amend- 
ment) [27 & 28 Vict. c. 44]; 

Greek Loan [27 & 28 Vict. c. 40]; 

Settled Estates Act Amendment [27 & 28 
Vict. c. 45] ; 

Life Annuities and Life Assurances [27 & 28 
Vict. ¢. 46). 
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Orrences 1x Ramway Carrtaces~—Question, Lord Brougham; Answer, Earl 
Granville aa ee oe ee 


Penal Servitude Acts Amendment Bill (No. 136)—— 

‘‘Commons’ Reasons for disagreeing to One of the Amendments made by 
the Lords, and Commons’ Amendments to Lords’ Amendment should be 
considered” (according to Order). mA 

Moved, ‘‘To insist on the Amendments to which the ‘Commons have 
disagreed.” —(The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 

After short debate, on Question, Whether to insist? their Lordships divided ; 
Contents 25, Not-Contents 62; Majority 37. 

Resolved in the Negative. 

Commons’ Amendment to Lords’ Amendments ar eed to. 


List of Contents and Not-Contents ; oe oe 
Public and Refreshment Houses Bill “i 184)— 
Bill read 3* (according to Order) ‘ os os 


Clause 2 (Limits of Act.) 

Moved, To leave out “such’’ and insert ‘‘ within the limits of.”—( The Zarl 
of Donoughmore.) 

On Question, That the word proposed to be left out stand part of the Bill? 
their Lordships divided ; Contents 44, Not-Contents 33 ; Majority 11. 

Resolved in the Negative: :—Bill passed, ‘and sent to the Commons. 

List of Contents and Not-Contents ee oe ee 
Factory Acts Extension Bill (No. 176)— 

Moved, ‘“‘ That the House be put into a Committee on the said Bill.”—(The 
Lord President) 

After short debate, House in Committee : — Bill reported, without Amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


New Government Orrices— Question, Lord Redesdale; Answer, Earl 
Granville ee ee ee ee 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven o’clock. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 14. 


MINUTES.]— New Memszr Sworn —Sir| ment* [Bill 171]; Sheriffs Substitute 
Michael Edward Hicks Beach, Bart., for} (Scotland) * [Bill 164]; Mortgage Deben- 


Gloucester County (Eastern Division). tures* [Bill 169] (Lords) (Debate further 
Setect Commirres— Standing Orders Revi-| adjourned); Registration of Deeds (Ire- 

sion appointed (List of the Committee). land)* [Bill 176]; Poisoned Flesh Pro- 
Report—Sewage (Metropolis) [No. 487]. hibition, &c. (re-committed)* [Bill 199]. 
Suppty—considered in Committee — Civiz| Report — Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act 

Service Estmarzs. xtension* [Bill 181]; Turnpike Acts 


Wars anp Means—considered in Committee.* Continuance, &c.* [Bill 194]; Turnpike 
Pusuic Burs — Resolutions in Committee—| Trusts Arrangements* [Bill 190]; Ionian 
Improvement of Land Act (1864) [Stamps]*;} States Acts of Parliament Repeal® [Bill 
—Fortifications and Works, 197]; Militia Pay*; Portsmouth Dock- 
Ordered—Bank Post Bills (Ireland).* yard (Acquisition of Lands)* [Bill 200]; 
First Reading—Facilities for Divine Service| Harwich Harbour Act Amendment * [Bill 
in Collegiate Schools* [Bill 208](Zords);| 171]; Sheriffs Substitute (Scotland)* [Bill 
Clerks of the Peace Removal * [Bill 209]| 164]; Registration of Deeds (Ireland)* 
(Lords) ; Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Acts} [Bill 176]; Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, 
Amendment* [Bill 210] (Lords). &c. (re-committed)* [Bill 199]. 

Second Reading —New Zealand (Guarantee ; Third Reading — Thames Embankment and 
of Loan) [Bill 150]; Bank Notes, é&c. | Metropolis Improvement (Loans)* [Bill 
Signatures * [Bill 206]; Justices Proceed- | 191]; Highways Act Amendment* [Bill 
ings Confirmation (Sussex)* [Bill 203]. 177]; Expiring Laws Continuance® [Bill 

Commitice— Bleaching and Dyeing Works 193]; Isle of Man Harbours Act Amend- 

Act Extension * [Bill 181]; Turnpike Acts} ment® [Bill 185]; Militia Ballots Suspen- 

Continuance, &c.* [Bill 194]; Turnpike} sion*; Naval and Victualling Stores * 

Trusts Arrangements * [Bill 196]; Ionian! [Bill 178] (Lords). 

States Acts of Parliament Repeal* [Bill| Withdrawn — Courts of Justice Money * 

197]; Militia Pay * ; Portsmouth Dock-| [Bill 188]; Gaols (re-committed) * [Bill 

yard (Acquisition of Lands) (re-committed)*| 180]. 

[Bill 200}; Harwich Harbour Act Amend-! 
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Sranpina OrvERS Revislon— 
Moved, ‘‘That a Select Committee be appointed to revise the Standing 
Orders.” —( Colonel Wilson Patten) oe ee .. 1458 


After debate, Motion agreed to, 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘ to revise the Standing Orders :’”"—Mr. Massey, 
Lord Stanley, Mr. Edward Pleydell Bouverie, and Mr. Milner Gibson, 
nominated Members of the said Committee 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. Sotheron Estcourt be one 
other Member of the said Committee oe ee -» 1466 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Ingham, Mr. Edward Egerton, Mr. Scourfield, 
Mr, Ilassard, Mr. Adair, Mr. Lowe, Colonel French, and Colonel Wilson Patten, 
nominated other Members of the said Committee :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; Five to be the quorum, 


Moved, That it be an Instruction to the Committee to consider whether— 


“ Tt is expedient that Referees should be constituted under the authority of this House for 
the more speedy and economical decision of certain questions of fact commonly arising 
in the proceedings upon Private Bills.”—( Colonel Wilson Patten.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, 


That it be an Instruction to the Committee to consider the expediency of constituting 
Referees under the authority of this House for the more speedy and economical 
decision of certain questions of fact commonly arising in the proceedings upon Private 
Bills.—( Colonel Wilson Patten.) 


Casz or Caprars De Burcu—Question, Mr. Hanbury ; Answer, The Marquess 






of Hartington. . ac =a ne .. 1467 
Navy—Cuartauy Generasarr or THE Navy—Question, Mr. Hanbury Tracey ; 
Answer, Lord Clarence Paget oe oe -» 1468 
Communication with Ramwar Guarps — Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane; 
Answer, Mr. Milner Gibson .. s es .. 1468 
Tue New Zeatanp War — Question, Sir Minto Farquhar; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell ef ef ef ef ee 1469 


New Zealand (Guarantee of Loan) Bill [Bill 150]— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Cardwell) we . 1471 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at ‘the end of the 
Wits) to add the words “upon this day three months.” —(Mr. Arthur 

tts. 

Question, That the word “now” stand part of the Question. 

After long debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 92, Noes 55; 
Majority 37. 

Main _— put, and agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


SUPPLY—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Denmark and Germany — Tue Axmistice—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith ; 
Answer, Viscount Palmerston ee ee e. 1522 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Suprry considered in Committee—Criviz Service Estrmates— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £8,876, to complete the sum for the National Gallery .. .. 1523 
After debate, Vote agreed to. 
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| July 14.) 
Surrty—Civit Service Estimates—continued, 


(2.) £1,500, a of Portraits ue bs 
After short debate, Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow :—Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


Fortrrications AND Worxs— Considered in Committee sa Pe 
(In the Committee. ) 

Question again proposed, 

“That, towards providing a further sum for defraying the expenses of the construction 
of works for the defence of the Royal Dockyards and Arsenals, and of the Ports of 
Dover and Portland, and for the creation of a Central Arsenal, a sum not exceeding 
£650,000 be charged upon the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, and that the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorized and empowered to raise the 
said sum by Annuities, for a term not exceeding thirty years; and that such Annuities 
shall be charged upon and be payable out of the said Consolidated Fund.” 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution agreed to. 
(2.) Resolved, 


That the said Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorized to direct the payment, 
to the Governor and Company of the Bank of England, out of the said C<nsolidated 
Fund, of the sum of £600, for the management of the contributions to be received 


Page 


1532 


1532 


by the said Governor and Company in respect of the said Annuities ... oe 1 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Bank Post Bills (Ireland) Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Bill to permit, for a limited period, compo- 
sitions for Stamp Duty on Bank Post Bills of Five Pounds and upwards in Ireland, 
ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr, Peel, 


House counted, and 40 Members not being present, 
House adjourned at half after Two o’clock. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 15. 


MINUTES.]—Sexrect Commirrer—Report— se 198) ; Inclosure (No. 2)* (No. 177); 
Railway Companies (Borrowing Powers) 'respass (Ireland)* (No. 202). 

(No. 127). Committee —- Accidents. Compensation Act 

Pustic Buis—First Reading—Mutual Sur-| Amendment* (No. 158); Street Music 
render of Criminals (Prussia) * (No. 204);| (Metropolis)* (No. 196); Railways (Ire- 
Naval es o. 205); Thames Em-| land) Act Amendment * (No. 178); Drain- 
bankment and Metropolis Improvement! age and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) * 
(Loans) * (No. 206) ; Highway Act Amend-| (No. 189). 
ment * (No. 207) ; Expiring Laws Continu-| Report — Street Music (Metropolis) * (No. 
ance * (No. 208); Isle of Man Harbours} 196); Railways(Ireland) Act Amendment * 
Act Amendment * (No. 209) ; Militia Ballots} (No. 178); Drainage and Improvement of 
Suspension,* Lands (Ireland)* (No. 189). 

Second Reading — Judgments, &c., Law| Third Reading — Factory Acts Extension * 
Amendment * (No, 194), and referred to| (No. 176) : Iedeunine® (No. 197); India 
Select Committee ; College of Physicians*} Stocks Transfer Act Amendment* (No. 
(No. 114) ; Inland Revenue (Stamp Duties)*| 195); Defence Act Amendment* (No. 

193), and passed. 





Powers or Convocation to Pass Synopicat Jupement on Booxs—Essays 
AnD Reviews — Question, Lord Houghton; Answer, The Lord 
Chancellor :—long debate thereon e° ee ee 


Mutual Surrender of Criminals (Prussia) Bill [1.u.J— 
A Bill for giving Effect to a Convention between Her Majesty and The King of Prussia 
for the mutual Surrender of Criminals—Was presented* by The Earl Russell; read 
1*;* to be printed; and to be read 2* on Monday next, (No. 204.) 


Naval Discipline Bill [u.1.]— 
A Bill to make Provision for the Discipline of the Navy—Was presented * by The Duke of 
Somerset ; read 1*;* to be printed; and to be read 2* on Tuesday next. (No. 205.) 


Tlouse adjourned at a quarter before Eight o’clock. 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 15. 


MINUTES.]—Serect Commrtree—On Stand- 
ing Orders Revision — Sir Henry Wil- 
loughby, Mr. Ayrton, and Mr, Richard 
Hodgson added. 

Report — On Seientifie Institutions (Dublin) 
(No. 495); on Dockyards (Second Report) 
(No. 496). 

Suppty—considered in Committee —Misce.ua- 
neous Estimates. 

Wars ano Means— Resolutions [July 14] re- 
ported ; Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000), 
Bill ordered. 

Pustic Birts — Resolutions in Committee— 
Reported—F ortifications and Works *, Bill 
ordered ; Corn Returns *, Bill ordered. 

Ordered — Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000) ; 
Metropolis Management Act (1862) Amend- 
ment *; Hackney Carriages *; Indian Medi- 
cal Services * ; 
Estates Act Amendment.* 

First Reading—Bank Post Bills (Ireland) * 
[Bill 211]; Indian Medical Service * [Bill 
213]: Corn Accounts and Returns* [Bill 
214]; West Indian Incumbered Estates Act 
Amendment * [Bill 215]; Hackney Carriages 
(Metropolis) * [Bill 216]; Exchequer Bonds 
(£1,600,000) * [Bill 217]; Fortifications 
(Provision for Expenses) * [Bill 218]; Me- 
tropolis Management Act (1862) Amend- 
ment * [Bill 219). 


West Indian Incumbered | C 





Second Reading — Public Works (Manufac- 
turing Districts)* [Bill 204]; Westmin- 
ster Bridge Traffic * [Bill 205]; Drainage 
and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Sup- 
plemental * [Bill 207] ; Salmon Fisheries 
(Scotland) Acts Amendment * [Bill 210]. 

Committee—Cattle Diseases Prevention [Bill 
175] on re-committal—n.r.; Improvement 
of Land Act (1864) * [Bill 187] on re-com- 
mittal—k.P.; Bank Notes, &c., Signature * 
[Bill 206]; Scottish Episcopal Clergy Dis- 
abilities Removal [Bill 161]; Justices Pro- 
ceedings Confirmation * [Bill 203). 


Report — Contagious Diseases* [Bill 163]; 


Bank Notes, &e., Signature* [Bill 206]; 
Scottish Episcopal Clergy Disabilities Ke- 
moval [Bill 161]; Justices Proceedings 
Confirmation * [Bill 203). 

Jonsidered as amended— Bleaching and Dyeing 
Works Acts Extension® [Bill 181}; Turn- 
pike Acts Continuance, &e.* [Bill 194] ; 
Militia Pay*; Sheriffs Substitute (Scot- 
land)* [Bill 164]; Registration of Deeds 
(Ireland)* [Bill 176] ; Poisoned Flesh Pro- 
hibition, &c. [Bill 199] 

Third Reading — Turnpike Trusts Arrange- 
ments * [Bill 196]; Ionian States Acts of 
Parliament Repeal * [Bill 197]; Harwich 
Harbour Act Amendment * [Bill 171]. 

— (Ireland) (No. 2)* [Bill 
140}. 





The House met at Twelve of the Clock. 
Cattle Diseases Prevention (re-committed) Bill [Bill 175]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. 


Clauses 1 to 5 agreed to. 


(In the Committee.) 


Clause 6 (Market for Cattle affected with certain Diseases ). 
Motion made, and Question put, ‘That the Chairman do now leave the Chair.”— 


(Mr. Monseil.) 


The Committee divided ; Ayes 24, Noes 39; 


Majority 15. 


After short debate, Committee report Progress; to sit again this day month. 


Answer, The 





Ixsp1A — Toe Inpran Anrtittery—Question, Mr. O'Neill ; 
Marquess of Hartington oe ee oe ee 
Turnpike Gates Removep — Question, Viscount Enfield; Answer, Sir 
William Jolliffe oe me" ‘i ot 
apa om a Brevet Rank—Question, Captain Jervis; Answer, Sir Charles 
00 ee ee oe ee ee 
Retations witn Brazrt—Question, Mr. Bernal Osborne; Answer, Viscount 
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1567 


1570 
1570 


1571 


Palmerston .. i a ee 1572 


AvsrrattAn Postace—Question, Lord Alfred Churchill ; Answer, Mr. Peel .. 
Unrrep Srares—Serzvre or Brrwsn Prorerty 1n New Yorx—Question, 


1573 


Mr. Laird; Answer, Mr. Layard _ os .. 1574 


Passports 1x Rome—Question, Mr. Corbally ; Answer, Mr. Layard rr 

Sparx and Perv—Tne Curcua Istanps—Question, Mr. Caird; ~ Answer, 
Mr. Layard .. oe oe es oe 

SUPPLY—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 

Tontan Istanps—ANNEXATION To GreEce—Observations, Mr. Baillie Coch- 
rane; Reply, Mr. Layard .. ee ee ee 

Unron Assessment Commirrees—Observations, Mr. Hubbard; Reply, Mr. 

C. P. Villiers .. ee oe ee ‘i 


1574 


1575 


1575 


583 





TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
[July 15.] 
Supriy—continued, 


Bririsa Crarts on Porrvcat—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copy of the Papers relating 
to the claims of British Subjects in respect of the Union a aii Company,”— 
(Mr. Ayrton,)—instead thereof 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 
After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


ForrerturE oF Laxps and Goops Bu1t—Question, Mr. Charles Forster; 
Answer, The Attorney General oe ee a 


Assizes ror toe West Ripive — Question, Colonel Smyth; Answer, Sir 
George Grey .. o° oe 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Surrty considered in Committee—Crviz Service EstimatTes— 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £5,184, to complete the sum for Magnetic and Meteorological 


Observations, &e. 0% ee ee 
After short debate, Vote agreed to. 

(2.) £500, Royal Geographical Society. 

(3.) £1,000, Royal Society. 

(4.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
1865, for enabling the Directors of the Royal ee of Music to provide accom- 
modation for the Institution ” 

After debate, The Committee divided ; Ayes 52, Noes 42; “Majority 10. 
Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £771,473, Customs (Salaries and Expenses) .. 
After short debate, Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £1,313,467, Inland Revenue (Salaries and Expenses). 
(7.) £2,114,616, Post Office (Salaries and Expenses). 


(8.) £492,536, Superannuations, &c., Customs, Inland Revenue, and Post 
Office .. 
After short debate, Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported on Monday next; Committee to sit again on 
Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS—Report—Resolutions [July 14] reported. 
Question thereon, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 
After short debate, Resolutions agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Massey, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Peel. 


ae Clergy Disabilities Removal Bill (Lords) 
1 


Bill considered in Committee (In the Committee.) oe .. 1610 
Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 
Clause 4 (Persons admitted into Holy Orders by Bishops in Scotland, not to be ~ owe to 
Benefices, &c., in England or Ireland, without consent of Bishop of the Diocese) 
Amendment proposed, 
In page 3, line 10, to leave out the words “ and any such Bishop shall be entitled to refuso 
such consent and approbation without assigning reason for such refusal, any law or nt 
tice to the contrary notwithstanding.”—(Mr. Kinnaird) 1611 
Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Bill.” 
‘The Committee divided ; Ayes 48, Noes 5 ; Majority 43. 
Clause agreed to : :-—Remaining Clauses agr ‘eed to. 


Bill reported, with an Amendment as amended, to be considered on Monday 
next. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS, 
[July 15.) 
Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, &c., Bill [Bill 199]— 


Bill, as amended, considered oe is 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Clause excluding Ireland from the operation of the Bill 
be omitted.”—(Zord Naas.) 

After short debate, Clause omitted :—Bill to be read 8°, on Monday next. 


Metropolis Management Act (1862) Amendment Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Baring, Bill to amend “The Metropolis Management Amendment 
Act, 1862,” ordered * to be brought in by Mr. Baring, Mr. Cowper, and Mr. Tite :— 
Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 219.] 


Hackney Carriages (Metropolis) Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Locke, Bill to amend the Laws relating to the Lackney Carriages 
of the Metropolis and the Proprietors and Drivers thereof, ordered* to be brought in by 
Mr. Locke, Sir Morton Peto, Mr. Alderman Salomons, and Mr, Ayrton :—Bill presented, 
and read 1°.* [Bill 216.] 


Indian Medical Service Bill— 

On Motion of Sir Charles Wood, Bill to repeal certain parts of the Act of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth years of Her Majesty, chapter ninety-five, and to make provision for the 
Medical Service of Her Majesty’s Indian Forces, ordered* to be brought in by Sir 
(par a18 a and The Marquess of Hartington: — Bill presented, and read 1°.* 

ill 213. 


Corn Returns Bill 
Acts considered in Committee.* (In the Committee.) 
Resolved, 'That the Chairman be directed to move the House, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Law relating to Publication of Accounts of Corn Imported, and 


to Returns of Purchases and Sales of Corn. 

Resolution reported :—Bill ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr, 
Hutt :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 214.] 

West Indian Incumbered Estates Act Amendment Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Bill to amend the West Indian Incumbered Estates 
Act, ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Chichester Fortescue and Mr. Peel :—Bill 
presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 215.] 

Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000) Bill— 

Bill for raising 4 sum by Exchequer Bonds for the Service of the year one thousand eight 

hundred and sixty-four ; presented, and read 1°,* [Bill 217.] 


Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill— 
Bill for providing a further sum towards defraying the expenses of constructing Fortifica- 
tions for the protection of the Royal Arsenals and Dockyards, and the Ports of Dover 
and Portland, and of creating a Central Arsenal ; presented, and read 1°,* [Bill 218.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after Two o’clock. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 18, 


-» 1611 


MINUTES,}—Szxecr Comnrrez—On Judg- 
ments, &c., Law Amendment Bill omt- 
nated * (List of Committee.) (No. 194). 

Pusuic Buss — First Reading — Harwich 
Harbour Act Amendment* (No. 210); 
Turnpike Trusts Arrangements * (No.211) ; 
Ionian States Acts of Parliament Repeal * 
(No. 212). 

Second Reading—Mutual Surrender of Crimi- 
nals (Prussia)* (No. 204); Thames Em- 
bankment and Metropolis Improvement 





(Loans) * (No. 206); Isle of Man Harbours 
Act Amendment * (No. 209). 

Committee—Burials Registration * (No. 144). 

Third Reading—Street Music (Metropolis) * 
(No. 196); Inland Revenue (Stamp Du- 
ties)* (No. 198); Railways (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment * (No. 178); Drainage and 
Improvement of Lands (Ireland)* (No. 
189); Administration of Trusts (Scotland)* 
(No. 199). 


Cusa Stave Trave—Petition, Lord Brougham .. 
After short debate, Petition to lie on the table. 


Judgments, &c., Law Amendment Bill— 

Select Committee nominated.* The Lords following were named of the Committee ; the 
Committee to meet on Friday next, at Eleven o’clock ; and to appoint their own Chair- 
man :—Ld. Chancellor, Ld. Steward, E. Shaftesbury, E. Romney, L. Wodehouse, L. 
Cranworth, L. St. Leonards, L. Wensleydale, L. Chelmsford, L. Kingsdown, L. 


Lyveden. 


VOL. CLXXVI. 


[THIRD SERIES. | 


House adjourned at half past Six o’clock. 


[9] 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY ‘18. 


MINUTES.}— Sorriy — considered in Com- 

mittee —Crvit Service Estimates. 
Resolutions (July 14 & 15] reported. 

Wars anv Mrans—considered in Committee— 
Account No, 46 of the Finance Accounts 
[presented June 7] referred. 

Posuic Bitts—Ordered—Private Bill Costs* ; 
Poor Removal.* 

First Reading— Cathedral Minor Corpora- 
tions* [Bill 220] (Lords); Private Bill 
Costs * [Bill 221]; Poor Removal* [Bill 
222]; Defence Act Amendment * [Bill 223} 


(Lords). 

— Fortifications (Provision 
for Expenses)* [Bill 218]; Indian Medical 
Service* [Bill 213]; Corn Accounts and 
Returns* [Bill 214]; West Indian Incum- 
bered Estates .Act Amendment * [Bill 
215]; Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000)* 
[Bill 217]; Metropolis Management Act 
(1862) Amendment * pBin 219]; Clerks of 
the Peace Removal * [Bill 209] (Lords); 
Armagh Archiepiscopal Revenues* [Bill 
202). 

Committee — Public Works (Manufacturing 
Districts) [Advances] [Bill 204]; New 
Zealand (Guarantee of Loan) [Bill 150]; 
Navy and Army Expenditure (1862-3) ; 


land) Supplemental* [Bill 207]; Salmon 
Fisheries (Scotland) Acts Amendment * 
[Bill 210] (Lords); Poisoned Flesh Pro- 
hibition, &c. (re-committed)* [Bill 199}. 

Report—New Zealand (Guarantee of Loan) 
Bill 150] ; Westminster Bridge Traffic [Bill 
205]; Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland) Supplemental * [Bill 207] ; Sal- 
mon Fisheries (Scotland) Acts Amend- 
ment * [Bill 210]; Poisoned Flesh Prohi- 
bition, &c.* [Bill 199] (re-committed). 

Considered as ame Scottish Episcopal 
Clergy Disabilities Removal [Bill 161 
(Lords); Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, &c. 
[Bill 199). 

Third Reading—Metropolitan District Rail- 
ways; Bleaching and Dyeing Works Acts 
Extension* [Bill 181]; Turnpike Acts 
Continuance, &e.* [Bill 194]; Ports- 
mouth Dockyard (Acquisition of Lands) * 
[Bill 200] ; Militia Pay * ; Sheriffs Substi- 
tute (Scotland)* [Bill 164]; Bank Notes, 
&e., Signature* [Bill 206]; Registration 
of Deeds (Ireland)* [Bill 176]; Poisoned 
Flesh Prohibition, &c.* [Bill 199]; Justices 
Proceedings Confirmation (Sussex) * [Bill 
203), and passed. 

Withdrawn—Charitable Trusts Fees* [Bill 


128]. 





Westminster Bridge Traffic _ 205]; 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ire- 
Metropolitan District Railways Bill—(Queen’s Consent Signified)— 
Order for Third Reading read; Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That 
the Bill be now read the third time” ‘ 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day month.’’—(Mr. Crawford.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.’’ 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—-Bill read 3°, and passed. 
Pustire Orrices—Saturpay Harr Hormay—Question, Mr, O'Reilly; Answer, 
Viscount Palmerston oe 
Ustren Srares—Semvure or THe Banque “ Scrence’’—Question, Mr, Blake; 
Answer, Mr. Layard oe 
Trarric or tHE City or Lonpox — Question, Lord Ernest Bruce; Answer, Sir 
George Grey .. 
Treaty or Vienna AnD Parussta—Question, Mr. Ayrton; Answer, Viscount 
Palmerston ,, 
Army — Experiments wita Rirrep Orpyance—Question, Mr. J. A. Smith; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 
Denmark anp Germany—Tue Treaty or Lonpon (1852)—Question, Sir John 
Pakington; Answer, Viscount Palmerston .. 
Mr. Aryotp, Poritck Macistrate—Explanation, Sir George Grey ; Question, 
Mr. Whalley; Answer, Sir George Grey 


SUPPLY — Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Pourttcat Retations witn Brazr— Observations, Mr. Bernal Osborne and 
other hon. Members, 1626; Reply, Viscount Palmerston .. 


Sr. Bernarp’s Rerormatory, Lercestersatre—Observations, Mr. Packe and 
other hon. Members, 1646; Reply, Sir George Grey 


Passports iv France—Question, Sir William Fraser; Answer, Mr, Cardwell 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


. 1617 


1622 


1622 


1623 


1623 


1624 


1625 


1636 


1648 
1651 
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| July 18.) 
Supriy considered in Committee—Crvit Service Estrmates— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £860,276, Post Office Packet Service ., 

After short debate, Vote agreed to. 

(2.) £1,600,000, Exchequer Bonds, agreed to. 

(3.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £14,355, be ted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the ye ar 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1865, for the Civil Establishments on the Western 
Coast of Africa” ove ee ove ove .. 1658 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question pro , 

“That a sum, not exceeding £12,105, be granted to Her Majesty, io complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1865, for the Civil Establishments on the Western 
Coast of Africa.” —(Sir John Hay) ove ove a 

After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(4.) £220,000, Iron-clad ships Z7 Zousson and EZ? Monassir 

After short debate, Vote agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Twelve of the clock. 


New Zealand (Guarantee of Loan) Bill [Bill 150]— 
Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 
Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire what is the relative financial position 
of Great Britain and New Zealand, with a view of a definite and final adjustment of 
any outstanding balance, and coming to an understanding as to the liabilities to be 
borne in future by the Government of either Country,”—(Sir John Trelawny,)—instead 
thereof aoe ove eee one —_ 1681 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 
After debate, Question put: —The House divided; Ayes 79, Noes 32; 
Majority 47. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee .. (In the Committee.) os es 1698 
Clause 1 (Sums borrowed under recited Act of General) Assembly of New Zealand, not 
exceeding £1,000,000 and Interest, guaranteed under this Act). 
After short debate, Amendment negatived :—Clause agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Treasury not to approve of the borrowing of £1,000,000 until certain provision 
is made) ove eee ove ove eo» 1695 
After short debate, Clause agreed to :—Remaining Clauses agreed to, 


Bill reported; as amended, to be considered Z-morrow. 
Navy anp Army Expenprtvre (1862-3)— 


Considered in Committee ida re 
(In the Committee.) 


After short debate, Resolutions agreed to. 

(1.) Resolved—That the Expenditure incurred for certain Navy Services in the year 
ended the 31st day of March, 1863, has fallen short of the sums appropriated to those 
Services by the sum of £870,100 ; and that the Expenditure which has been incurred for 
certain other Navy Services and not provided for in the sums appropriated to those 
Services for the same year has amounted to the sum of £499,702 7s. 9d. 

(2.) Resolved—That the said Expenditure for Navy Services unprovided for as aforesaid, 
amounting to £499,702 7s. 9d., has been temporarily defrayed, under the authority of 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, out of the Surpluses which have arisen, 
as aforesaid, upon other Votes for Navy Services, amounting to £870,100. 

(3.) Resolved—That the application of so much of the said Surpluses be sanctioned, 

(4.) Resolved—That the Expenditure incurred for certain Army Services in the year 
ended the 31st day of March, 1863,has fallen short of the sums appropriated to those 
Services by the sum of £1,097,725 12s., and that the Expenditure which has been incurred 
for certain other Army Services and not provided for in the sums appropriated to those 
Services for the same year, has amounted to the sum of £336,309 lds, 8d. 
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[July 18.]} 
Navy anv Army Exprnpiture (1862-3)—continued. 
(5.) Resolved—That the said Expenditure for Army Services unprovided for, as aforesaid, 
amounting to £336,309 15s. 8d., has been temporarily defrayed, under the authority of 


the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, out of the Surpluses which have arisen, 
as aforesaid, upon other Votes for Army Services, amounting to £1,097,725 12s. 


(8.) Resolved—That the application of so much of the said Surpluses be sanctioned. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Twelve of the clock. 


Westminster Bridge Traffic Bill [Bill 205]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. ee ee ee 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clause 2(Power to the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works to make Bye-lawsand Orders), 
After short debate, Clause agreed to :—Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered To-morrow, at Twelve of the clock. 
Posiic Worxs (Manvractugtne Disrricrs)—[Apvances]— 


Considered in Committee a _ ee os 

(In the Committee.) 

Moved, That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorized to make further 
Advances out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, to an amount not exceeding £350,000, upon security of Local Rates, for 
facilitating the execution of Works in certain Manufacturing Districts,—( The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer,)}—agreed to. , 

Resolution to be reported 7o-morrow, at Twelve of the clock. 


Scottish Episcopal Clergy Disabilities Removal Bill [Bill 161]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. o% Se oa 
Amendment to add to the end of the Bill, ‘‘ or in Treland, in any Court of 

Common Law, in the name of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners.’’—( Sir 
W. Heathcote.) 
After short debate, Amendment agreed to :—Bill to be read 3° on Thursday. 


Private Bill Costs Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Scourfeld, Bill for awarding Costs in certain cases to opponents and 
promoters of Private Bills, ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Scourfield and Mr. 
Massey :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 221.] 


Poor Removal Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Villiers, Bill to explain the Statute of Her present Majesty for amending 
the Laws relating to the removal of the Poor, ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Villiers 
and Mr. Gilpin :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 222.] 


House adjourned at half after One o’clock. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 19. 


MINUTES.]—Pusirc Brrrs — First Read-; [u.u.]; Local Government Act (1858 
ing—Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act Ex-| Amendment * (No. 190). 
tension * (No. 213); Turnpike Acts Con-| Committee — Mutual Surrender of Crimi- 
tinuance, &c.* (No. 214); Portsmouth} nals (Prussia) (No. 204) [n.1.]; Thames 
Dockyard (Acquisition of Lands)* (No.| Embankment and Metropolis Improvement 
215); Militia Pay*; Sheriffs Substitute | (Loans)* (No. 206) ; Isle of Man Harbours 
(Seotland)* (No. 216); Bank Notes, &e., | Act Amendment * (No. 209); Militia Bal- 
Signature * (No, 217); Registration of| lots Suspension.* 
Deeds (Ireland)* (No. 218) Poisoned Flesh | Reyort—Accidents Compensation Act Amend- 
Prohibition, &c.* (No. 219); Justices} ment* (No. 158); Mutual Surrender of 
Proceedings Confirmation (Sussex)* (No.| Criminals (Prussia) [u1.] (No. 204); 
220). Thames Embankment and Metropolis Im- 

Second Reading — Sale of Gas (Scotland)*| provement (Loans)* (No. 206); Isle of 
(No. 152); Naval Discipline (No. 205)! Man Harbours Act Amendment* (No. 

' 209); Militia Ballots Suspension.*, 


Stave Trape in THE Pacrrrc—Petition from New South Wales, presented by 
Lord Brougham—Petition to lie on the table oe oe 
Naval Discipline Bill (No. 205)— 
After a short conversation, Bill read 2*, and committed to a Committee of 
the whole House on Thursday next, 
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Mutual Surrender of Criminals (Prussia) Bill (No. 204)— 

Bill considered in Committee .. és oe .. 1700 
Bill reported, without Amendment. 
House adjourned at a quarter before Six o’clock. 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 19. 

MINUTES.] — Szuect Comurrez — tates Act Amendment * [Bill 215]; Ex- 
—Patent Office Library and Museum*(No.| chequer Bonds (£1,600,000)* [Bill 217]; 
504). : Clerks of the Peace Removal * [Bill 209]; 

Surrir—Resolutions iq uly 18] reported*—| Armagh Archiepiscopal Revenues* [Bill 
Army and Navy Expenditure (1862-3);} 202). 

Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) | Report—Improvement of Land Act (1864)* 

aoganogs Bit 187]; Contagious Diseases* [Bill 

Wars anp Means—Resolutions [July 18]re-| 212); Pilotage Order Confirmation (No. 2)* 
ported. [Bill 184]; Criminal Justice Act (1865) 

Pusuic Birrs—Ordered—Consolidated Fund| Extension * [Bill 201]; Public Works 
(Appropriation)* ; Bribery at Elections*;} (Manufacturing Districts)* [Bill 204] ; West 
Poor Relief (Metropolis); Stamp Duties} Indian Incumbered Estates Act Amend- 
Act (1864) Amendment.* ment * [Bill 215]; Exchequer Bonds 

First Reading—Consolidated Fund (Appro-| (£1,600,000)* [Bill 217]; Clerks of the 
priation)* ; Stamp Duties Act (1864)| Peace Removal* [Bill 209]; Armagh 
Amendment * [Bill 225]; Poor Relief} Archiepiscopal Revenues * [Bill 202]. 
(Metropolis) [Bill 224]; Bribery at} Considered as amended—New Zealand (Gua- 
Elections * [Bill 227). rantee of Loan)* [Bill 150]; Westminster 

Second Reading—Bank Post Bills (Ireland)*} Bridge Traffic * [Bill 205). 

[Bill 211] ; Cathedral Minor Corpora-| Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement 

tions * [Bill 220]; Poor Removal* [Bill} of Lands (ireland) Supplemental * [Bill 

222]. 207). 

Committee—Improvement of Land Act (1864)*| Withdrawn—Forfeiture of Lands and Goods* 
[Bill 187]; Contagious Diseases* [Bill Bill 21]; Church of England Estates * 
212] re-committed; Indian Medical Ser- Bill 127]; Costs Security* [Bill 58]; 
vice [Bill 213}—r.r. ; Criminal Justice Act oint Stock Companies (Voting Papers)* 
(1865) Extension * [Bill 201] re-committed ;| [Bill 198]; Justices of the Peace Proce- 
Public Works (Manufacturing Districts)*| dure * [Bill 138]. 

[Bill 204]; West Indian Incumbered Es- 

The House met at Twelve of the clock. 

SUPPLY—Rerort—Resolutions [July 18] reported. 

After short debate, Resolutions agreed to. 

Indian Medical Service Bill [Bill 213]— 

Bill considered in Committee .. oe ee .. 1702 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2 (The Secretary of State for India in Council empowered to make Regulations for 
the Medical Service of Her Majesty’s Forces in India, and to empower the Authorities 
in India to make similar Regulations). 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question put, “ That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. Hennessy.) 

The Committee divided ; Ayes 6, Noes 43 ; Majority 37. 

Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Clause, to add the words “ Provided always, That all such regulations 
shall be laid before Parliament within fourteen days after the meeting thereof, if Parlia- 
ment be sitting, and if Parliament be not sitting, then within fourteen days after the 
next meeting thereof.”—(Sir Charles Wood) ove oe 1704 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words be there added.” 
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Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, to leave out the word “ all,” and 
insert the word “ no,”—(Mr. Hennessy,)—instead thereof. 

Question put, “That the word ‘all’ stand part of the said proposed Amendment.” 

The Committee divided; Ayes 24, Noes 7; Majority 17. 

Question again put, “ That the word ‘all’ stand part of the said proposed Amendment.’ 


The Committee divided; Ayes 34, Noes 11; 


Majority 23. 


After short debate, Question put, “‘ That those words be there added,” 
The Committee divided ; Ayes 30, Noes 6 ; Majority 24. 
Question proposed, “ That the Clause, as amended, stand part of the Bill ”— 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow. 
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Compiaints or tHe Customs Orrrcers—Question, Mr. C. Turner; Answer, 
Mr. Peel ee ee ee ee ee 1705 
Tue Yorxsuree Reservornrs—Question, Mr. W. B. Ferrand; Answer, Sir 
George Grey .. ee ee oe -. 1706 
Mr. Agnotp anp THE Porice — Question, Mr. G. H. Whalley; Answer, Sir 
George Grey .. ee os - ». 1707 


Denmark AND Germany—Txe Prusstans AND THE Norweeran Mar SreamMer 
“ Vixen ”—Question, Mr. Wyld; Answer, Mr. Layard .. .. 1708 


Canapa—Tue Norta American Coronres—Question, Sir John Walsh; Answer, 
Mr, Cardwell .. ee ee oe .. 1708 


Luwatic Asytums (Inetanp)—Question, Mr. Blake; Answer, Sir Robert Peel ., 1709 


Forts on tHE Gorp Coast—Question, Mr. C. P. Berkeley; Answer, Mr. | 
Cardwell as ee - 7“ «» 1709 


Troors ror Japan—Question, Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald ; Answer, The Marquess 
of Hartington. . ee os $s -. 1710 


Convent Scnoors (InEtanp)—Question, Mr. Hennessy; Answer, Sir Robert 
Peel ee ee ee ee ee 1711 


Parzen ManvracturRE— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the present position of the Paper 
Manufacture of Great Britain and Ireland, with respect to Foreign Taxation.” —(Mr. 
Maguire) eee oe one eco ae SOee 


After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Navy—Suzres or Warn—Anrmovr Pratixne— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to issue a Commission to consider the various systems now existing of con- 
structing and Armour-plating Ships of War for the British Navy, as well as for the 
Navies of other Maritime Powers, and to report what, in the opinion of such Com- 
mission, should be the system to be now adopted for the British Navy.”—(Sir Frederic 
Smith) eee eee oe eee ee 1749 


After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Poor Relief (Metropolis) Bill— 
Motion of Mr. C. P. Villiers for leave to bring in a Bill 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
Bill to make provision for distributing the charge of the Relief of certain 
classes of Poor Persons over the whole of the Metropolis, ordered to be 


brought in by Mr. Villiers and Mr. Gilpin :—Bill presented, and read 1°. 
[Bill 224. ] 


ee ..» 1771 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 


On Motion of Mr. Massey, Bill to apply a sum, out of the Consolidated Fund and the 
Surplus of Ways and Means, to the Service of the year one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-four, and to appropriate the Supplies granted in this Session of Parliament, 
ordered * to be brought in by Mr. Massey, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Peel :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 225.] 


Bribery at Elections Bill— - 


On Motion of Sir FitzRoy Kelly, Bill for the more effectual prevention of Bribery and 

Corruption in the Election of Members to serve in Parliament, ordered* to be brought 
in by Sir FitzRoy Kelly, Sir John Pakington, and Mr. Whiteside :— Bill presented, 
and read 1°,* [Bill 227.] 
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Stamp Duties Act (1864) Amendment Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Bill to amend an Act of the present Ses- 
sion, chapter eighteen, as to the Stamp Duties on certain Letters or Powers of Attorney, 
ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Peel :—Bill 
presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 225,] 


House adjourned at a quarter after One o’clock. 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 20. 
MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Bui—First Reading—Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 


Supplemental * (No. 221), 


Their Lordships met; and having gone through the business on the paper, 


without debate, 


House adjourned at a quarter before Four o’clock. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 20. 


MINUTES.] — Pusitic Buus — Ordered— 
Titles (Ireland)* ; Portsea Island (Rights 
of Way).* 

First Reading — Portsea Island (Rights of 
Way)* [Bill 229]; Titles (Ireland)* [Bill 
230]. 

Second Reading—Appeal in Criminal Cases 
Act Amendment Bill [Bill 14] negatived ; 
Facilities for Divine Service in Collegiate 
Schools [Bill 208] negatived ; Defence Act 
Amendment * [Bill 223] ; Consolidated 
Fund (Appropriation)* ; Poor Relief (Me- 
tropolis)* en 224). 

Committee—Cathedral Minor Corporations * 
[Bill 220]; Corn Accounts and Returns * 
[Bill 214]; Poor Removal* [Bill 222] ; 
Indian Medical Service * [Bill 213]; Stamp 
Duties Act (1864) Amendment * [Bill 225]. 





Report — Cathedral Minor Corporations * 
[Bill 220]; Corn Accounts and Returns * 
Bill 214]; Poor Removal* [Bill 222]; 
ndian Medical Service * [Bill 213]. 

Considered as amended — Improvement of 
Land Act (1864)* [Bill 187]; Contagious 
Diseases *[ Bill 212]; Public Works (Manu- 
facturing Districts)* [Bill 204). 

Third Reading — West Indian Incumbered 
Estates Act Amendment * [Bill 215]; Ex- 
chequer Bonds (£1,600,000)* [Bill 217] ; 
Clerks of the Peace Removal * [Bill 209]. 

Withdrawn — Inns of Court* [Bill 104] ; 
Appeal in Criminal Cases Act Amend- 
ment [Bill 14]; Private Bill Costs* [Bill 
221]; Facilities for Divine Service in Col- 
legiate Schools [Bill 208]. 


Appeal in Criminal Cases Act Amendment Bill [Bill 14|— 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Order for Second Reading 


be discharged.” —(Sir FitzRoy Kelly) 


After short debate, Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 
Facilities for Divine Service in Collegiate Schools Bill 


[Bill 208]— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


time.” —(Mr. Collins) 


“That the Bill be now read a second 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day month.”—(Mr. Hardcastle) .. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
After short debate, Amendment, and Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Second Reading put off till this day fortnight. 


Titles (Ireland Bill— 


On Motion of Mr. Monsell, Bili to provide more certain and economic means for trans- 
ferring and otherwise dealing with certain Lands in Ireland, ordered * to be brought in 
by Mr. Monsell, Mr. Herbert, and Sir Colman O’Loghlen : — Bill presented, and read 


1°,* [Bill 230.] 


Portsea Island (Rights of Way) Bill— 
88 Mh sage eg Bill to extinguish certain Rights of Way 
te, Ravelin, and Glacis, and the Sallyport adjacent thereto, at 
Portsea Island, in the county of Hants, ordered* to be brought 

Hlartington and The Judge Advocate :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* 


On Motion of The Mar 
through the Landport 


The Marquess of 
Bill 229.) 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


in 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 21. 


MINUTES.}]—Sztxct Commirrzse—On High- 
ways Act Amendment appointed and nomi- 
nated * (ist of Members) ; Thames Con- 
servancy appointed and nominated* (List 
of Members). 

Report — Railways Construction Facilities * 
(No. 160). 

Pustic Bits — First Reading — Exchequer 
Bonds (£1,600,000)* (No. 224); West In- 
dia Incumbered Estates Acts Amendment * 
(No. 225). 

Second Reading—Weights and Measures (Me- 
tric System (No. 164); Turnpike Acts 
Continuance, &c.* (No. 214) ; Militia Pay*; 
Registration of Deeds (Ireland)* (No. 218) ; 
Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, &c. (No. 219) ; 
Expiring Laws Continuance* (No. 208); 
Highways Act Amendment* (No. 207) ; 
Ionian States Acts of Parliament Repeal * 
(No. 212); Turnpike Trusts Arrangements* 
(No, 211). 





Committee — College of Physicians* (No. 
114); Inclosure (No. 2)* (No. 177); Tres- 
pass (Ireland)* (No. 202); Sale of Gas 
(Scotland)* (No. 152); Naval Discipline * 
(No. 205) [m.u.]; Local Government Act 
(1858) Amendment * (No. 190). 
port— Burials Registration® (No. 144) ; 
College of Physicians* (No. 114); In- 
closure (No. 2)* (No. 177); Trespass (Ire- 
land)* (No. 202); Sale of Gas (Scotland)* 
(No. 152); Naval Discipline * (No. 205); 
Local Government Act (1858) Amend- 
ment * (No. 190). 

Third Reading—Mutual Surrender of Cri- 
minals (Prussia)* (No. 204) [m.1.]; Thames 
Embankment and Metropolis Improvement 
(Loans)* (No. 206) ; Isle of Man Harbours 
Act Amendment * (No, 209); Militia Bal- 
lots Suspension.* 


Cusa Stave Trape—Geverat Dutce—Explanation, Lord Brougham 


Weights and Measures (Metric System) Bill (No. 164)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading read. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”—(Earl Fortescue) .. ve 
Amendment moved, to leave out (“now”) and insert (“this Day Six 


Page 


Months.”)—(The Marquess of Salisbury) 
After short debate, on Question that (“‘now’”’) stand part of the Motion? 


Their Lordships divided; Contents 34, Not-Contents 23; Majority 11. 


Resolved in the Affirmative :—Bill read 2" accordingly, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


List of Contents and Not-Contents “3s ee 


Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, &c., Bill (No. 212)— 

Order of the Day for the Second Reading read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”—(Zord Redesdale) ., 

After short debate, Amendment moved, to leave out (“now”) and insert 
(‘this Day Three Months.”) —(Zord Wodehouse.) 

On Question, That (‘now’) stand part of the Motion? Their Lordships 
divided ; Contents 31, Not-Contents 18 ; Majority 13. 

Resolved in the Afirmative:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 

List of Contents and Not-Contents od 


Highways Act Amendment Bill— 

Select Committee appointed and nominated.* ‘The Lords following were named of the 
Committee ; The Committee to meet To-morrow, at One o’clock, and to appoint their own 
Chairman :—M. Salisbury, Ld. Steward, E. Romney, E. Powis, E. De Grey, E. Eversley, 
L. Wodehouse, L, Hatherton, L. Stanley of Alderley, L. Egerton, L. Llanover. 


Thames Conservancy Bill— 
Select Committee appointed and nominated* as follows:—The Viscount Hutchinson 
(Chairman), The Lord Abercromby, The Lord Mostyn, The Lord De Mauley, The Lord 
Methuen ; The Committee to meet To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Seven o’clock. 














MINUTES.] — Pusuie Bus — Ordered — | 


Masters and Servants.* | 


TABLE OF CONTENTS, 
COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 21. 


Stamp Duties Act (1864) Amendment 
[Bill 225). . 


First Reading—Mutual Surrender of Crimi- | Considered as amended—Corn Accounts and 


nals (Prussia)® [Bill 231} (Lords) ; Masters | 
and Servants * [Bill 232]. | 
Committee—East India Revenue Accounts ; 


Returns* [Bill 214]; Poor Removal * 
[ Bill 222]; Indian Medical Service * [Bill 
213), adjourned. 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) ; For- | Third Reading — New Zealand (Guarantee 


tifications (Provision for Expenses) (Bill | 
218]; Pilotage Order Confirmation (No. 2) 
(re-committed )* [Bill 226] ; Bank Post Bills 
(Ireland)* [Bill 211]; Cranbourne Street | 
(re-committed)* [Bill 154]— r.v.; Corn! 
Accounts and Returns (re-committed) * | 
[Bill 214]; Stamp Duties Act (1864) 
Amendment * [Bill 225). 
Report — Consolidated Fund (Appropria- | 
then) ; Fortifications (Provision for Ex-| 
penses) [Bill 218); Pilotage Order Con-| 
firmation (No, 2)* [Bill 226]; Bank} 
Post Bills (Ireland)* [Bill 211]; 


Accounts and Returns * [Bill 214];) 


of Loan) [Bill 150] ; Contagious Dis- 
eases * [Bill 212) ; Public Works (Manufac- 
turing Districts)* [Bill 204]; Corn Ac- 
counts and Rene spilt 214); West- 
minster Bridge Traffic * [Bill 205); Scot- 
tish Episcopal Clergy Disabilities Removal 
[Bill 161] (Lords); Improvement of Land 
Act (1864)* {Bill 187} (Lords); Cathedral 
Minor Corporations* [Bill 220] (Lords); 
Criminal Justice Act (1855) Extension * 
[Bill 201]; Armagh Archiepiscopal Reve- 
nues * [Bill 202], and passed. 


Corn | Withdrawn — Metropolis Management Act 


(1862) Amendment * [Bill 219]. 








Navy—Payment or Orricers—Question, Mr. C. P. Berkeley; Answer, Lord 
Clarence Paget oe 


Buritisu AND Foreten State Parers—Question, Mr. Henry Seymour; Answer, 
Mr. Layard .. ee ° 


Conviction FoR Sate or DiseAsEp ae eae Sy Mr. Crawford ; Answer, 
Sir George Grey a oe 


Reservorrs—Question, Mr. Ferrand; Answer, Sir George Grey ea 
Wrre Licences—Question, Mr. Cox; Answer, Sir George Grey .” 


Navy—Tue “ Researcn”’ anp “ Enterprise’’—Question, Sir Frederic Smith; 
Answer, Lord Clarence Paget a ee re 


Troops ror Japan—Question, Lord Naas; Answer, Lord Clarence Paget oe 
Passports Iv France—Question, Sir William Fraser; Answer, Mr. Layard .. 


Poor Retter 1s THE Metrororis—Question, Lord Claud Hamilton; Answer, 
Mr. Speaker .. oe oe acm 


Epvcatron—LInspecrors’ Rerorts—Observations, Mr. Hunt .. 


Jarpan—Despatcnu or Troops—Questions, Lord Robert Montagu, 1799, 1806; 
Answer, Viscount Palmerston 


Casuat Poor (Merrorotis) Brurt—Observations, Mr. Harvey Lewis, and other 
hon. Members, 1799; Reply, Mr. T. J. Miller , - 


Navy—Tue “ Lorp Wanpen” Tarcer—Question, Sir John ty: Answer, 
Lord Clarence Paget 


Care or Goop Hope—Karrrr War—Question, Mr. S. Western; 
Mr. Cardwell .. ic 


Navy—Suirs or War—Armour-PLatinc— Explanation, Mr. Laird; Reply, 
Lord Clarence Paget 


Roya Acapemy—Question, Mr. Gregory ; Answer, Sir George Grey 
East Inpra Revenve Accounts—Resolutions of Sir Charles Wood. 
Considered in Committee 


Answer, 


(In the Committee.) 


1. That the total net Revenues of the Territories and Departments under the immediate 
control of the Government of India for the year ended the 30th day of April, 1863, 
amounted to £3,481,927 sterling, and the Charges thereof, for the same period, other 
— Military Charges, amounted to £3,049,501 sterling. 

. That the total net Revenues of the Bengal Presidency, for the year ended the 30th day 
"2 April, 1863, amounted to £11,755,377 sterling, and the Charges thereof, for the same 
period, other than Military Charges, amounted to £2,060,713 sterling. 
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East Inp1a Revenve Accounts—Resolutions of Sir Charles Wood—continued. 

3. That the total net Revenues of the North Western Provinces, for the year ended the 
30th day of April, 1863, amounted to £5,162,401 sterling, and the Charges thereof, 
for the same period, other than Military Charges, amounted to £1,497,179 sterling. 

4, That the total net Revenues of the Punjab, for the year ended the 30th day of April, 
1863, amounted to £2,612,517 sterling, and the Charges thereof, for the same period, 
other than Military Charges, amounted to £1,192,674 sterling. 

5. That the total net Revenues of the Territories and Departments under the immediate 
control of the Government of India of the Bengal Presidency, of the North Western 
Provinces, and of the Punjab, together for the year ended the 30th day of April, 1863, 
amounted to £23,012,222 sterling, and the Charges thereupon, including the Military 
Charges, amounted to "£14, 753,114 sterling, leaving a surplus available ‘for the general 
Charges of India, of £8,259,108 sterling. 

. That the total net Revenues of the Madras Presidency (Fort Saint George), for the 
year ended the 30th day of April, 1863, amounted to £5,819,048 sterling, and the net 
Charges thereof, for the same period, amounted to £5,383,285 sterling, leaving a 
surplus available for the above Presidency, for the general Charges of India, of £435, ead 
sterling. 

7. That the total net Revenues of the Bombay Presidency, for the year ended the 30th 
day of April, 1863, amounted to £7,831,597 sterling, and the net Charges thereof, for 
the same period, amounted to £4,831,841 sterling, leaving a surplus available in the 
above Presidency, for the General Charges of India, of £2,999,756 sterling. 

8. That the total net Revenues of the several Presidencies, for the year ended the 30th 
day of April, 1863, amounted to £36,662,867 sterling, and the Charges thereof amounted 
to £24,968,240 sterling, leaving a surplus Revenue of £11,694,627 sterling. 

9. That the Interest on the Registered Debt of India, paid in the year ended the 30th 
day of April, 1863, amounted to £3,351,680 sterling, and the Charges defrayed in 
England, on account of the Indian Territory, in the same period, including Guaranteed 
Interest on the Capital of Railway and other Companies, after deducting net Traffic 
Receipts of Railways, amounted to £6,515,601 sterling, leaving a surplus of Indian 
Income forthe year ended as aforesaid, after defraying the above Interest and a, 
of £1,827,346 sterling.—(Sir Charles Wood.) 


After long debate, Resolutions agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Twelve of the clock. 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 
Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question pata “ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” oe oe 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill omsidevel in Com- 


mittee o* oe a 
(in the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 19 inclusive agreed to. 
Clause 20, £18,355 (Civil Establishments, Western Coast of Africa) coe - 
Amendment, To omit £4,000 for the Maintenance of “ Forts: and Establishments,” 
(Western Coast of Africa.) —(Mr. C. P. Berkeley.) 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Clause agreed to :—Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
Bill reported, without Amendment; to be read 3° Zo-morrow at Twelve of 
the clock. 


New Zealand (Guarantee of Loan) Bill [Bill 150]— 

Order for Third Reading read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read the third time” - ee 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,’”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day month.”"—(Mr. Hennessy) .. 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :”—The House divided ; Ayes 75, Noes 32; Majority 43. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read 3°; Verbal Amendment made: 
—Bill passed, 


Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill [Bill 218]— 


Bill considered in Committee (In the Committee.) oe 
Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clause 2, 
Moved, "That the words which referred to the Central Arsenal should be omitted from the 
Clause.—(Mr. Angerstein) eee ove ose 
Amendment agreed to. 
Clause agreed to :—Remaining clauses agreed to. 
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Schedule— 
Amendment proposed, To omit “ Pembroke” in the proposed Vote.—(Sir John Ha 
Amendment negatived :—Schedule agreed to. site ¥) 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered Zo-morrow, at Twelve of the 
clock. 


Indian Medical Service Bill [Bill 213]— 
Order for Consideration, as amended, read. 
Motion made, and Question epost, “That the Bill be now taken into 
Consideration . 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow ‘at Twelve of the clock. 


Scottish Episcopal Clergy Disabilities Removal Bill [Bill 161] 

Order for Third Reading read :—Motion made, and Question ; ame ** That 
the Bill be now read the third time” : oe 

Motion made, and Question put, “That the Debate be now ‘edjourned : " 
(Mr. Kinnaird :}—The House divided ; Ayes 18, Noes 40; Majority 22. 

Original Question again proposed, “‘ That ‘the Bill be now read the third time.” 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House do now 
adjourn.” —(Mr. Warner.) 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed, “That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” 


1874 


1874 


and at the end of the 


Question to add the words “upon this day month.” —(I/r. Whalley) 
Question put, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :”— 
The House divided ; Ayes 34, Noes 10; Majority 24. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 3°, and passed, with an 


Amendment. 

[The Order of the Day for the Third Reading of the Bill having been read 
about Three o’clock in the morning, the discussion which followed was not 
reported. 

Sir W. Heathcote, The Attorney General, Mr. Grant Duff, Sir Edward 
Colebrooke supported the Bill. 

Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. Warner, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Whalley, spoke against the 
measure. | 


Masters and Servants Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Cobbett, Bill to alter and amend the Law relating to contracts of 
service between Master and Servant, ordered* to be brought in by Mr, Cobbett and 
Mr. Cox :—Bill presented, and read 1°,* [Bill 232.] 


House adjourned at half past Three o’clock. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 22. 


MINUTES.]}]— Szrecr Commitrrre—Report 
—Highways Act Amendment* (No. 227) ; 
Railway Companies Powers * (No. 229) ; 
Thames Conservancy * (No. 226). 

Pusuic Buus — First Reading — Criminal 
Justice Act (1855) Extension * (No. 231) ; 
Armagh Archiepiscopal Revenues * (No. 
232) ; Consolidated Fund (Appropriation )* ; 





New Zealand (Guarantee of Loan)* (No. 
233); Contagious Diseases* (No. 234) ; | 
Pilotage Order Confirmation (No. 2)* (No. 
235); Bank Post Bills (Ireland)* (No. 
236); Public Works (Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts)* (No. 237); Corn Accounts and 
Returns * (No. 238); Poor Removal * 
(No. 239); Westminster Bridge Traffic * 


(No. 240); Stamp Duties Act (1864) Amend- 
ment * (No. 241). 

Second Reading — Harwich Harbour Act 
Amendment * (No. 210); Bank Notes, &c. 
Signature* (No. 217); Bleaching and 
Dyeing Works Act Extension* (No. 213) ; 
Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000)* (No. 224). 

Committee—Railways Construction Facilities* 
(No. 222); Turnpike Acts Continuance, 
&e.* (No. 214); Registration of Deeds 
(Ireland)* (No. 218) ; Poisoned Flesh Pro- 
hibition, &c. (No. 219); Justices Proceed- 
ings Confirmation (Sussex)* (No. 220); 
Ionian States Acts of Parliament Repeal * 
(No. 212); Turnpike Trusts Arrange- 
ments * (No. 211). 
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Minvutes—eontinued, 

Report—Highways Act Amendment * (No.| Third Reading — Accidents Compensation 
207); Railway Companies Powers * (No. | Act Amendment * (No. 158); Burials 
121); Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c.*| Registration * (No. 144); College of Phy- 
(No. 214) ; Registration of Deeds (Ireland)*| sicians* (No. 114); Inclosure (No. 2)* 
(No, 218) ; Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, &e., (No. 177); Trespass (Ireland)* (No. 202); 
(No. 219); Justices Proceedings Confir-| Militia Pay*; Sale of Gas (Scotland)* 
mation (Sussex)* (No. 220); Ionian States| (No. 152); Naval Discipline* (No. 205) 
Acts of Parliament Repeal* (No. 212);| [n.u.] ; Local Government Act (1858) 
Turnpike Trusts Arrangements* (No. 211),! Amendment * (No, 190). 

Mrippie Crass Scroors — Petitions, Lord Brougham; Observations, Earl 

Granville ‘ ee 

Reyrvat or tHE Hoty Artiance—Observations, Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, 

1879; Reply, Earl Russell .. . 


Bisnorric or CornwALt— 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Copy of Correspondence 
between the Archbishop of Canterbury and Sir George Grey in reference to the ee 
of a Bishopric of Cornwall.”—(Earl Nelson) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, &c., Bill (No. 199)— 

House in Committee (according to ee — Bill a without 
Amendment .. ee 

Clause 2 (Penalty for placing Poisoned Flesh in Fields, &c. ) 

Moved to leave out from Clause 2, line 14 (“any Poison or.”) — (Lord 
Wodehouse.) 

Question, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Bill ?” 
Their Lordships divided ; Contents 15, Not-Contents 17; Majority 2. 

Motion agreed to :—List of Contents and N ot-Contents - 

Page 1, Clause 2, Line 14, after (‘* Meat”) moved to insert (‘ or other 
Animal matter.”)—( The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 


Question, ‘“‘ Whether the said Words shall be there inserted?’ — their 
Lordships divided ; Contents 14, Not-Contents 18; Majority 4. 
Motion negatived :—List of Contents and Not-Contents oe pe 


After short debate, Amendment negatived. 
Amendments made; Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow, and to be printed as 
amended, (No. 243.) 


Orrick oF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN 
UsHer oF THE Brack Rop— 
Select Committee appointed :* The Lords following were named of the Committee ; the 
Committee to meet on Tuesday next, at Three o’clock : —Ld, Chancellor, Ld. President, 
D. Richmond, M. Lansdowne, M. Salisbury, M. Bath, E. Devon, E. Carnarvon, 
E. Malmesbury, E, Chichester, Ld. Chamberlain, V. Eversley, L. Willoughby de 
Eresby, L. Colville of Culross, L. Ponsonby, L. Foley, L. Redesdale, L. Colchester, 
L, Wynford, L, Cranworth, L. Chelmsford. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Eight o’clock. 


ee ee ee ee 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 22. 


MINUTES.] — Serect Commirrer—Report 
—Bankruptcy Act. 

Pusiic Bits — First Reading — Naval Dis- 
cipline* [ Bill 233] (Lords). 

Second Reading—Mutual Surrender of Crimi- 
nals (Prussia)* [Bill 231]. 

Committee — Cranbourne Street (re-com- 
mitted) * [Bill 154]; Defence Act Amend- 
ment * [Bill 223] ; Indian Medical Service 
[Bill 213). 

Report — Cranbourne Street (re-committed)* 





[Bill 154]; Defence Act Amendment * 
[Bill 223). 

Considered as amended — Fortifications (Pro- 
vision for Expenses )* [Bill 218]. 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (Appro- 
priation)*, and passed ; Pilotage Order 
Confirmation (No. 2)* [Bill 2 26), and 
passed ; Bank Post Bills (Ireland) * [Bill 
211), and passed ; Poor Removal* [Bill 
222], and passed ; Stamp Duties Act (1864) 
Amendment * [Bill 225], and passed. 


The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


1897 
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Indian Medical Service Bill [Bill 213]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [21st July], “ That 
the Bill be now taken into Consideration.” 

Question again put, and agreed to :—Bill considered oe .. 1899 

Clause (Any person, being a natural born subject of Her Majesty, who may 
be desirous of being appointed an assistant surgeon in the said forces, shall 
be admitted to be examined as a candidate for such appointment,)—(M/r. 
Hennessy, )—brought up, and read 1°. 

After short debate, Motion-made, and Question put, ‘‘That the Clause be 
now read a second time :””— The House divided; Ayes 11, Noes 31; 
Majority 20 :—Bill to be read 3° on Monday next. 


Spars AND Pervu—Tue Curncna Istanps—Question, Mr. Maguire; Answer, 
Mr. Layard ., oe os ee .. 1902 


Vancouver’s Istanp—Question, Mr. Arthur Mills Answer, Mr. Cardwell .. 1903 


Arwy—Tue Armstrone Guys 1n New Zeatanp—Question, Mr. Bernal Osborne ; 
Auswer, The Marquess of Hartington oe oe .. 1904 


Turkrey—Prince Covza anp THe Porte—Questions, Mr. Grant Duff, Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane, Mr. Darby Griffith ; Answer, Mr. Layard és +» 1904 


Care or Goon HopE—Karrrr War — Question, Mr. Warner; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell os ss ee oe .. 1905 

Tur Wrxe Licenstre Systew—Question, Mr. Cox; Answer, Sir George Grey 1906 

War ww New Zeatanp—Question, Mr. Arthur Mills; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 1906 


Apsovurnment—Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House will, at 
the rising of the House this day, adjourn till Monday next.” 


GovERNMENT Manvracturine EstaniisHMents—Resolutions of Mr. Cobden .. 1907 


Moved, “ That the recent great extension of Government manufacturing establishments 
calls for the attention of the Government. That it is expedient that steps be forthwith 
taken to place each separate establishment as nearly as possible on the footing of a 
private manufacturing concern or a public company, by taking a valuation of the fixed 
and floating capital employed, including the value of the land; and that upon this basis 
there be an annual stock taking ; when, after making all the customary deductions for 
depreciation of buildings, machinery, and plant, interest of capital, rates and taxes, and 
other charges, such a price be charged to the Government Departments for articles 
supplied as shall preserve the capital intact, and that these accounts, with a balance- 
sheet, be laid annually on the table of this House. ”—{ Mr, Cobden) ove 


Long debate thereon :—[Subject dropped]. 
Case or Mr. O’Mattey Inwiy—Observations, Sir FitzRoy Kelly; Reply, 
The Attorney General .. ve ee ee oe 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


LORDS, SATURDAY, JULY 23. 


MINUTES.]— Sztect Comnrrez — Report, Powers * (No. 230) ; Thames Conservancy * 
—Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation; (No. 226); Bank Notes, &ec., Signature * 
(No. 151). (No. 217); Bleaching and Dyeing Works 

Pusuic Bitts — Second Reading — Conta. | Act Extension* (No. 213); Exchequer 
gious Diseases * (No. 234); Bank Post Bills Bonds (£1,600,000)* (No. 224). 

(Ireland)* (No. 236); Corn Accounts and | Report—Bank Notes, &ec., Signature * (No. 
Returns * (No. 238); Westminster Bridge | 217); Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act 
Traffic * (No. 240); Stamp Duties Act} Extension * (No. 213); Exchequer Bonds 
(1864) Amendment* (No. 241); Ports- | (£1,600,000) * (No. 224). 

mouth Dockyard (Acquisition of Lands)* | Third Readiny—Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, 
(No. 215). &e.* (No. 219); Justices Proceedings Con- 

Committee — Highways Act Amendment *| firmation (Sussex)* (No, 244), and ey 
(Nos. 227 & 228); Railway Companies | 


Their Lordships met; and having gone through the business on the Paper 


without debate, 
House adjourned at half past Two o’clock, 
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LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 25. 


MINUTES.] —Sat First in Parliament — 
The Viscount Gordon, after the Death of his 
Father. 

Sztxctr Commitrre — Report — Judgments, 
&e., Law Amendment (No. 194); Local 
Government Supplemental (No. 2) (No. 
190). 

Pusuic Burs — First Reading — Fortifica- 
tions (Provision for Expenses)* (No. 247). 
Second Reading—Criminal Justice Act (1855) 
Extension * (No, 231); Armagh Archie- 
piscopal Revenues* (No. 232); Conso- 
lidated Fund Appropriation (£15,000,000)* 
(No. 54); New Zealand (Guarantee of 
Loan) (No. 233); Pilotage Order Con- 
firmation (No. 2) (No. 235); Public Works 
(Manufacturing Districts) (No. 237); Poor 
Removal (No. 239); Sheriffs Substitute 
(Scotland)* (No, 216); Drainage and Im- 
provement of Lands (Ireland) Supplemen- 
tal* (No. 221); West Indian Incumbered 

Estates Act Amendment * (No. 225). 

Committee — Expiring Laws Continuance * 
(No. 208); Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation* (No. 151) ; Contagious Diseases* 
(No. 234) ; Bank Post Bills (Ireland) * 
(No. 236); Corn Accounts and Returns * 
(No. 238) ; Westminster Bridge Traffic * 
(No. 240) ; Stamp Duties Act (1864) Amend- 
ment * (No. 241). 

Report— Harwich Harbour Act Amendment * 
(No. 210); Portsmouth Dockyard (Acquisi- 
tion of Lands)* (No. 215); Judgments, &c., 
Law Amendment* (No. 194); Railway 
Companies Powers* (No. 230); Conta- 
gious Diseases* (No. 234); Bank Post 
Bills (lreland)* (No. 236); Corn Accounts 
and Returns* (No. 238); Westminster 
Bridge Traffic * (No. 240); Stamp Duties 
Act (1864) Amendment * (No. 241); Thames 
Conservancy* (No. 226); Railways Con- 
struction Facilities * (No. 222). 

Third Reading — Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance, &c.* (No. 214); Registration of Deeds 
(Ireland)* (No. 218); Ionian States Acts 
of Parliament Repeal * (No. 212); Turn- 

ike Trusts Arrangements* (No. 211); 
ank Notes, &c., Signature* (No. 217); 


Denmark—Motion for an Address— 





Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act Ex- 
tension * (No. 242) Exchequer Bonds 
(£1,600,000)* (No. 224), and passed. 

Royal Assents—Inland Revenue (Stamp Du- 
ties) [27 & 28 Vict. c. 56]; 

Valuation of Rateable Property (Ireland) 
[27 & 28 Vict. c. 52]; 

Penal Servitude Acts Amendment [27 & 28 
Vict. ec. 47]; 

India Office [27 & 28 Vict. c. 51); ‘ 

Summary Procedure (Scotland) [27 & 28 
Viet. c. 53); 

Ecclesiastical Courts and Registries (Ire- 
land) {27 & 28 Vict. c. 54); 

Factory Acts Extension [27 & 28 Vict.-c. 48]; 

Indemnity [27 & 28 Vict. c. 49] ; 

India Stocks Transfer Act Amendment [27 
& 28 Vict. c. 50] ; 

Street Music (Metropolis) [27 & 28 Vict. 


55 

Laveen (Bestland) [27 & 28 Vict. c. 59]; 

Admiralty Lands and Works [27 & 28 
Vict. ¢. 57]; 

Pilotage Order Confirmation [27 & 28 Vict. 
ec. 58]; 

Public Mii Refreshment Houses [27 & 28 
Vict. c. 64]; 

Clerks of the Peace Removal [27 & 28 
Vict. c. 65); 

Militia Ballots Suspension [27 & 28 Vict. 


3 

College af Physicians [27 & 28 Vict. c. 60] ; 

Trespass (Ireland) [27 & 28 Vict. ¢. 67]; 

Militia Pay [27 & 28 Vict. c. 69]; 

Local Government Act (1858) Amendment 
[27 & 28 Vict. ce. 68]; 

Cathedral Minor Corporations [27 & 28 
Vict. c. 70]; 

Railways (Ireland) Acts 
& 28 Vict. ce. 71); 

Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ire- 
land) [27 & 28 Viet. c. 72]; 

Thames Embankment and Metropolis Im- 
provement (Loans) [27 & 28 Vict. ec. 61]; 
Isle of Man Harbours Act Amendment [27 

& 28 Vict. c. 62]; 
Inclosure (No. 2) [27 & 28 Vict. c. 66]. 


Amendment [27 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Copies of any recent 
Correspondence relating to the Treaties between Denmark and Great Britain,”—(Lord 


Campbell) ee 


After short debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 


New Zealand (Guarantee of Loan) Bill (No. 233)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”—(Zhe Lord President) - 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole House 70-morrow. 
Pilotage Order Confirmation (No. 2) Bill (No, 235)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.””— 


(Zord Stanley of Alderley) 


After short debate, Amendment moved to leave out (“‘ now’) and insert (“ this 
Day Three Months”) :—Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand Part of the 
Motion? Resolved in the Affirmative. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed : 


the Committee of Selection. 


The Committee to be proposed by 


Select Committee nominated : The Lord Steward(Chairman), The Earl of Devon, 
The Earl of Romney, The Earl of Ducie, The Lord Silchester, agreed to. 
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Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) Bill (No. 237)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’—(The Lord President) re 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 

to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Poor Removal Bill (No. 239)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”—( The Lord Wodehouse) oe 
After short debate, Motion agreed to : —Bill read 2 accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Peers Rosrne Room — Tux Frescors tx tot New Hovses or Partiament— 

Mr. Hersert, R.A.—Motion for 
Copy of the Report of the Commissioners lately appointed on the Fresco Paintings in 
the Palace of Westminster, and of a Letter addressed by Lord Redesdale to those 
Commissioners in relation to the continued Occupation of the Peers Robing Room for 
the purpose of such Paintings by which the Peers attending certain Committees have 

been so long subjected to great Inconvenience.—( Lord Redesdale) ° 

After short debate, Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at half past Eight o’clock. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 25. 
MINUTES.}—Punttc Biurts—Second Read-; Third Reading — Fortifications (Provision 
ing—Naval Discipline * [Bill 233]. for Expenses) [Bill 218]; Indian Medical 
Committee—Poor Relief (Metropolis) [Bill} Service [Bill 213], negatived ; Defence 
224]; Mutual Surrender of Criminals} Act Amendment * [Bill : wow f Cranbourne 
(Prussia) [Bill 231], adjourned. Street * [Bill 154], and 
Report—Poor Relief (Metropolis) [Bill 224].| Withdrawn—Titles (ireland)® (Bill 244). 
Considered as amended—Salmon Fisheries 
(Scotland) Act Amendment * [Bill 210}, 


Stanpine Orpers Revrston— 

Report from Select Committee read; Standing Orders, as revised by the 
Committee, read . ‘ 

Standing Order No. 7, as amended by the Committee, read 

“7, The Committee on every opposed Railway and Canal Bill, or Group of Railway and 
Canal Bills, shall be composed of three Members not locally or otherwise interested in 
the Bill or Bills referred to them; the Chairman to be appointed by the General 
Committee on Railway and Canal Bills, and two other Members by the Committee of 

Selection.” 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, in line 2, to leave out the word 
“three,” in order to insert the word Sree 2 Henry Baillie,)— 
instead thereof oe os 

Question , proposed, “That the word ‘three’ stand part of the Stayding 
Order.” 

After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 67, Noes 74; 
Majority 7. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, That the word “ five’’ be 
inserted,—( Mr. H. Baillie),—instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 55, Noes 87; 
Majority 32. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, That the word “ four” be inserted, 
instead thereof. 

After short debate, Whereupon Motion made, and Question put, “ That the 
word ‘ four’ be inserted,’’—( Colonel Wilson Patten),—instead thereof :— 
The House divided; Ayes 98, Noes 50; Majority 48. 

Further Consideration of Standing Order, No. 7, postponed till To-morrow, at 
Six of the clock. 

Standing Order, No. 8, as amended by the Committee, and No. 9, as revised 
by the Committee read 

“8, The Committee on every opposed Private Bill (not beinga Railway, Canal, or Divorce 
Bill), or Group of Bills, shall be composed of a Chairman and two Members not locally 
or otherwise interested in the Bill or Bills referred to them, to be appointed by the 
Committee of Selection.” 
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Sranpine Orpers Raviston—continued, 


“9. The Committee on every unopposed Private Bill (not naieg a Railway, Canal, or 
Divorce Bill) shall, if the same shall have originated in this House, be composed of 
the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, who shall be ex officio Chairman 
of every such Committee, together with one of the Members ordered to prepare 2 and 
bring in the Bill, and one other Member not locally or otherwise interested therein, such 
Members to be appointed by the Committee of Selection, and shall, if such Bill shall 
have been brought from the House of Lords, be composed of the Chairman as aforesaid, 
and two other Members, to be appointed by the Committee of Selection, of whom one 
at least shall not be locally or otherwise interested in the Bill; and the Chairman and 
one other Member of such Committee shall be the quorum thereof,” 


After short debate, Further Consideration thereof, and of the Report of the 
Select Committee, postponed till Zo-morrow, at Six of the clock. 


Parx Lane—Question, Sir John Shelley ; Answer, Mr. Cowper ~» 2015 


Tue Sranparps or Weicnt anp Measure—Question, Mr. Doulton; Answer, 
Mr. Peel oP as vs ae -- 2015 


Navy — Greenwice Hosprrar — Question, Mr. Crawford; Answer, Lord 
Clarence Paget “4 oe ee .. 2016 


Pay anv Croraine or THE Porrce—Question, Mr. Howes ; Answer, Mr. Peel .. 2017 
Passports In France—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith ; Answer, Mr. Layard ., 2017 


Care or Goon Hors—Britisn Karrrarta — Question, Mr. Arthur Mills ; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell és ue P . 2018 


Unirep Srares—Tue Crvin War — Question, Mr. W. S. Sibi, iil 
Viscount Palmerston ‘i as i .. 2018 


Orprer or Sr. Micuatt anp Sr. George — —— Lord Ernest: Bruce ; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell Se .. 2019 


Care or Goop Hopr—Tue Karrir War — Question Lord Robert Cecil ; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell ie . 2019 


Army—Srtamp Dury on Commissions — Question, Lord Hotham: ‘hide 
The Marquess of Hartington. . es .. 2020 
Casr or Mr. O’Matiey Irwin — Question, Mr. Hennessy; Answers, Sir 
Robert Peel, Sir George Grey os ‘ .. 2020 
Axmy—Tue Armstrone Gun Facrory ar Wooiw rt —Quostion, Mr. Monsell ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington “ .. 2021 


Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill rBill a19}— 
Moved, ‘‘‘That the Bill be now read the third time” os .. 2022 
After debate, Bill read 3° and passed, 


Indian Medical Service Bill [Bill 213]— 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read the third 
time. ”’—( Viscount Palmerston) 2034 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the words “ That the,” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words “said Order be discharged,” — 
(Mr. Hennessy, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 44, Noes 46; 
Majority 2:— Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Order for Third Reading discharged. 


Poor Relief (Metropolis) Bill [Bill 224)— 
Order for Committee read:—Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” —(J/r. C. P. Villiers) oe 
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Poor ReuieF (Merropouis) Birr—continued. 
Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House will, upon this day month, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,”—( Mr. Edward Pleydell Bouverie,)—instead thereof 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 


- 2043 


Question.” 


After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to: —Bill considered in Committee ‘ 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered Zo-morrow at One of the clock, 


Mutual Surrender of Criminals 


[Bill 231]— 


(Prussia) Bill (Zords) 


Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question Agia “ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” : , 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘“‘That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this [House will, upon this day month, resolve itself into the said Committee,” 


—(Mr. James White,)—instead thereof 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 


the Question.’’ 


After debate, Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Epucatron—Insrectors’ Rerorts—Resolution of Viscount Palmerston 
“That this House, having considered the Report of the Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the practice of the Committee of Council on Education with respect to the 
Reports of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, is of opinion that the Resolution 


passed on the 12th day of April last, 


rescinded, and the said Resolution is hereby rescinded.” —( Viscount Palmerston. ) 


with reference to such Reports, ought to be 
eee 2067 


After long debate, Resolution agreed to. 


Crecasstans (TurKkey)—Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘*That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copy of further Papers showing 
what steps are being taken by the Turkish Government relating to the ‘ieee of 
Circassians into Turkey.” —({ Mr. Henry Seymour) 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


House adjourned at half after One o’clock. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 26. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvsuic Bitus—First Reading 
—Cranbourne Street * (No. 252); Poor 
Relief (Metropolis)* (No. 253). 

Second Reading—F ortifications (Provision for 
Expenses) * (No. 247); Limited Penalties * 
(No. 97). 

Committee—Weights and Measures (Metric 
System )* (No. 164) ; Harwich Harbour Act 
Amendment* (No. 210) ; Portsmouth Dock- 
yard (Acquisition of Lands)* (No. 215); 
Judgments, &c., Law Amendment (Nos. 
250 & 251); Local Government Supple- 
mental (No. 2)* (No. 190); Criminal Jus- 
tice Act (1855) Extension* (No. 231) ; Ar- 
magh Archiepiscopal Revenues* (No. 232) ; 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation)* ; New 
Zealand (Guarantee of Loan)* (No. 233) ; 
Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) * 
(No. 237); Poor Removal * (No. 239) ; 
Sheriffs Substitute (Scotland) * (No. 216); 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ire- 
land) Supplemental * (No; 221) ; West In- 
dian Incumbered Estates Acts Amendment* 
(No. 225). 

Report—Harwich Harbour Act Amendment * 
(No. 210); Portsmouth Dockyard (Acqui- 
sition of Lands)* (No. 215); Judgments, 

» Law Amendment (Nos. 250 & 251); 
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Local Government Supplemental (No. 2)* 
(No. 190); Criminal Justice Act (1855) 
Extension * (No. 231); Armagh Archiepis- 
copal Revenues * (No. 232) ; Consolidated 
Fund (Appropriation) * ; New Zealand (Gua- 
rantee of Loan)* (No. 233); Public Works 
(Manufacturing Districts)* (No. 237) ; Poor 
Removal * (No. 239); Sheriffs Substitute 
(Scotland) * (No. 216); Drainage and Im- 
provement of Lands (Ireland) Supplemen- 
tai * (No. 221); West Indian Incumbered 
Estates Acts Amendment * (No. 225) ; Pier 
and Harbour Orders Confirmation * (No. 
151). 

Third Reading — Metropolitan District Rail- 
ways*, Judgments, &ec., Law Amendment 
(Nos. 250 & 251); Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance* (No. 208) ; Highways Act Amend- 
ment * (Nos. 227 & 228); Railway Com- 
panies Powers* (Nos. 229 & 230); Con- 
tagious Diseases* (No. 234); Bank Post 
Bills (Ireland) * (No. 236); Corn Accounts 
and Returns* (No. 238); Westminster 
Bridge Traffic * (No. 240); Stamp Du- 
ties Act (1864) Amendment * (No. 241); 
Thames Conservancy * (No. 226); Rail- 
ways Construction Facilities * (No, 222). 
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Judgments, &c., Law Amendment Bill (Nos. 250 and 251)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee read. 
After short debate, House in Committee accordingly ee «+ 2084 


An Amendment made; Standing Orders, Nos. 37 and 38 considered, and 
dispensed with; Amendment reported. 
Bill read 3*, with the Amendment, and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


ForeieNn nadia naam The Earl of Ellenborough; Reply, Earl 
Russell ef . ef ee ee 2084 


Observations, Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe . . ‘ «+ 2097 
Porice (Inetanp)—Question, The Earl of Leitrim; Answer, Earl Granville .. 2100 


Private Brrrs—Order of the Day for the Lords to be summoned, read* : — 
Moved, “‘ That the Standing Orders relating to Private Bills be dispensed with 
for the Remainder of the Session.” —( Zhe Chairman of Committees) .. 2101 


Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at half past Seven o’clock. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 26. 


MINUTES,]—Pusiic Burs — Committee— | Third Reading — Poor Relief (Metropolis) 
Naval Discipline * [Bill 233]. [Bill 224]; Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) 

Report—Naval Discipline * [Bill 233]. Acts Amendment * [Bill 210). 

Considered as amended— Poor Relief (Me- —- Masters and Servants* [Bill 
tropolis) [Bill 224). 32]. 


The House met at One of the clock. 


Poor Relief (Metropolis) Bill [Bill 224 |— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. .. 2101 


After short debate, Amendments made; to be now read 3; read 3°, and 
passed. 


Braprorp Reservorrs—Question, Mr. Ferrand; Answer, Sir George Grey .. 2102 


Srerra Lrone—Case or Mr. Frrzjames—Question, Mr. Roebuck; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell “a a - ee . 2108 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That this House do now adjourn.” 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue Disrvursances iy New Zeatanp—Question, Mr. Arthur Mills; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell. . on - ae .. 2104 


Fioeeine Garorrers—Question, Mr. Hadfield; Answer, Sir George Grey .. 2105 


Pustirc Recorps (Inetanp) Commisston—Question, Mr. Monsell ; Answer, Mr. 
Peel ee és os ée .. 2105 


Busrness or tHE Hovse—Question, Mr. Richard Hodgson ; Answer, Sir George 
Grey ; Observations, Mr. Malins, and other hon. Members . 2105 


Case or Mr. O’Matrey Inwin—Moved, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to grant Her Fiat to the Petition of Right of — oO’ — ei esquire, or 
to satisfy his claims without suit.’—(Mr. Hennessy) .. ee 2107 


After long debate, Question put, and negatived. 
House counted, and 40 Members not being present, 


House adjourned at Nine o’clock. 
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Armagh Archiepiscopal Revenues* (No. 
232), and passed ; Consolidated Fund (Ap- 


084 (No. 2)* (No. 235). propriation)*, and passed ; New Zealand 
Second Reading — Poor Relief (Metropolis) (Guarantee of Loan)* (No. 233), and 
(No. 253) ; Cranbourne Street * (No. 252). | passed ; Public Works (Manufacturing 
Committee— Limited Penalties * (No. 97). Districts)* (No. 237), and passed ; Poor 
Report — Weights and Measures (Metric | Removal* (No. 239), and passed; Pier 
System)* (No. 164); Limited Penalties* | and Harbour Orders Confirmation * (No. 
(No. 97.) | 151), and passed ; Sheriffs Substitute 
Third Reading — Harwich Harbour Act (Scotland)* (No. 216), and passed ; Drain- 
84 Amendment * (No. 210), and passed; | age and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 
Portsmouth Dockyard (Acquisition of | Supplemental* (No. 221), and passed ; 
97 Lands)* (No. 215), and passed; Local | West Indian Incumbered Estates Acts 
Government Supplemental (No. 2)* (No. | Amendment * (No. 225),and passed ; For- 
00 190), and passed; Criminal Justice Act | tifications (Provision for Expenses)* (No. 
(1855) Extension * (No. 231), and passed ; 247), and passed. 
Poor Relief (Metropolis) Bill (No. 253)— 
01 Order of the Day for the Second Reading read. 
Moved, ‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”—(Lord Wodehouse) oe 
After short debate, Amendment moved to leave out (‘now’) and insert 
(‘this Day Three Months.”)—( Lord Redesdale) , 
After further short debate, Question, That (‘‘ now”) stand Part of the 
Motion? Resolved in the Affirmative 
Bill read 2" accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House 
To-morrow; and Standing Orders Nos. 37 and 38 to be considered in order 
to their being dispensed with. 
House adjourned at Three o’clock. 
COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 27. 
MINUTES.) — Pusiic Bits — Ordered—| Amendment* [Bill 243]; Titles (Ireland) 
Titles (Ireland) (No. 2)*; Courts of Con-| (No. 2)* [Bill 244). 
1 ciliation* ; Salmon Fishery Act (1861) Considered as amended—Naval Discipline * 
Amendment.* | [Bill 233.] 
First Reading — Courts of Conciliation *| Third Reading—Naval Discipline* [Bill 233] 
[Bill 242]; Salmon Fishery Act (1861)! Withdrawn—Mutual Surrender of Criminals 
| (Prussia) * [Bill 231). 
, Sranpine OrpErs Reviston—Rerort— 
Standing Orders, Nos. 7, 8, and 9, and Report of the Select Committee, 
3 further considered ve 


After short debate, Standing Order, No. 7, as amended, agreed to. 


Several Standing Orders amended, and agreed to, as far as 86 B. 

Moved, The adoption of a new Standing Order (86 B), 

“The Chairman of Ways and Means, with not less than Three other persons, who shall be 
appointed by Mr. Speaker for such period as he shall think fit, shall be Referees of the 
House on Private Bills; such Referees to form one or more Courts ; Two at least to be 
required to constitute each Court: provided that the Chairman of =e Second Court shall 
be a Member of this House.” —( Colonel Wilson Patten) 

Amendment proposed, after ‘“ persons,” to insert “‘ not being Members of this 

House.” —(Mr. Massey) 
Question proposed, ‘ That those words be there inserted.” 


After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That the Debate 


be now adjourned ”"—(Ir. Roebuck) os 
After further debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 14, Noes 51; 
Majority 37. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted,” put, and negatived. 

Proviso—Moved, ‘ And provided that no such Referee, if he be a Member of 
this House, shall receive any salary.” —(Mr. Darby Griffith) 

After short debate, Proviso agreed to. 

Standing Order 86 B agreed to. 
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Sranpinc Orpers Reviston—continued. 
Standing Order 86 C— Moved, “ That the Chairman of Ways and Means should 
be Chairman of the Referees.” —( Colonel Wilson Patten.) 
After short debate, the Order put, and negatived. 
Order 86 D (Rules of Practice and Procedure to be made by Chairman of 
Ways and Means) mi .. 2146 
After short debate, Order 86 D, as amended, agreed to. 


Order 86 E, 

“The Referees shall inquire into all or any of the following matters as to which parties 
petitioning against any Bill desire to be heard in opposition, viz——1. In the case of Bills 
of the Second Class for authorizing the construction of Works, the engineering details 
of the undertaking, the efficiency of the Works for the proposed object, and the sufficiency 
of the estimate for executing the same ; 2. In the case of Bills for authorizing a new 
line of railway, the statistics of the traffic proposed to be accommodated ; 3. In the case 
of Waterworks Bills, the nature and amount of the existing and the proposed source of 
supply, the quality of the water in each case, and the provisions as to storage reservoirs ; 
4. In the case of Gas Bills, the quality of the gas, the existing supply and its price, the 
amount of pressure, the cost of sae and the modes of testing the purity and 
illuminating power of the gas’ on eve eos 

Moved, The postponement of Nos. 1,2 2, 3 and 4.—(Sir Morton Peto.) 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, caddba. 

No. 2 struck out. 

Moved, The adoption of Standing Order, 86 F, 

*« So soon as the inquiry into the matters referred to them upon any Bill has been completed, 
the Referees shall make their Report upon the same to the House, and the Report shall 
thereupon stand referred to the Select Committee on the Bill. No further evidence shall 
be taken by the Committee to prove or disprove any of the facts reported by the Referees.” 
—(Colonel Wilson Patten) ane eee «» 2150 

Moved, The insertion, after the word “ House,” of the words ‘“‘ statiag the 

facts on which their opinion is founded.”—(Jfr. Milner Gibson.) 

After short debate, Amendment agreed to. 

Question put, That the Order as amended, be agreed to. 

Standing Order, as amended, agreed to. 


Standing Order 86 G— 

“ The Select Committee to which any Bill has been referred may, subject to the approval of 
the Chairman of Ways and Means, refer any question arising in the course of their 
inquiry which they may deem suitable to be so referred to the Referees for their decision ; 
such question to be stated in writing, and signed by the Chairman of the Committee. 
The Referees, so soon as their inquiry has been completed, to return the question, with 
their decision certified thereon, to the Chairman.”—( Colonel Wilson Patten) ee 2161 

Moved, ‘‘ An Amendment limiting the questions to be so referred to questions 

of fact.” —( Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald.) 

After short debate, Amendment negatived. 

Standing Order 86 G agreed to. 

Orders 113 and 113 A struck out. 

Standing Order in lieu of 113 A (Absence of Members by Death or otherwise 

to be reported) — 

“Tf, at any time after the Committee on a Bill shall have been formed, a quorum of Mem- 
bers required by the Standing Orders cannot attend in consequence of any of the Mem- 
bers who shall have duly qualified to serve on such Committee having become incompe- 
tent to continue such service by having been placed on an Election Committee, or by 
death, or otherwise, the Chairman shall report the circumstances of the case to the House 
in order that such measures may be taken by the House, as shall enable the Members still 
remaining on the Committee to proceed with the business referred to such Committee, or 
as the emergency of the case may require” 

—put, and agreed to os .» 2152 

Standing Order 143, 

Moved, To insert after the word “ railway,” in line 13 of 48, the following 
words : — 

“ The amounts subscribed and paid by the persons named and described in the schedule to 
the Bill, the bona fides of such subscription, and the correctness of the names, residences, 
and description of the subseribers.”—(Mr. Scourfield) ... ove eee 

After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Standing Order agreed to. 
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Moved, That the following be a new Order— 


“That on every Private Bill to be considered by a Committee, all Petitions presented by 
the Promoters, Opponents, or other parties petitioning on matters connected with such 
Bill be printed, and a copy of every Petition be placed in the hands of the Members of the 





Page 


Committee on its assembling.”—(Mr. Torrens) oe eo» 21538 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, itidreun. 

Standing Orders relating to Private Bills repealed. 

Ordered, That the several Orders, as reported by the Committee and amended 
by this House, be the Standing Orders of this House relating to Private 
Bills, and be printed. [No. 545.] 

Thames Conservancy Bill [Bill 240]— 

Lords Amendments considered. 

Amendments agreed to, as far as page 23, line 32. 

Page 23, line 32, the next Amendment, being read a second time; Motion 
made, and Question proposed, “‘ That this House doth disagree with The 
Lords in the said Amendment.” —(Mr. Ayrton) os .. 2153 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Other Amendments agreed to, as far as Clause 75. 

Clause 75, the last Amendment, being reada second time; Motion made, and 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House doth disagree with The Lords in the 
said Amendment.’’—(J/r. Locke) .. 2154 


After short debate, Motion, by leave withdrawn :—Amendment agreed to. 


Titles (Ireland) (No.2) Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Bill for the Recording of Titles in 
Ireland, ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Attorney General for Ireland and Sir 
Robert Peel :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 244.] 


Courts of Conciliation Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Edward Pleydell Bouverie, Bill to enable Persons between whom 
Disputes have arisen to settle their Differences without resorting to Litigation, ordered* 
to be brought in by Mr. Edward Pleydell Bouverie and Mr. Hardcastle :—Bill presented, 
and read 1°, * [Bill 242.] 

Salmon Fishery Act (1861) Amendment Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Baring, Bill to amend “The Salmon Fishery Act, 1861,” ordered* 
to be brought in by Mr. Baring and Sir George Grey :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* 
[Bill 243.] 

House adjourned at five minutes before Six o’clock. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 28. 


MINUTES.}—Pvsure Brits — Committee—| (No. 253): Weights and Measures (Metric 

Poor Relief (Metropolis)* (No. 253). System)* (No. 164); Limited Penalties * 
Report—Poor Relief (Metropolis)* (No. 253). (No. 97); Cranbourne Street* (No. 252). 
Third Reading—Poor Relief (Metropolis)* 


Tue Prorogation— Question, Lord Chelmsford; Answer, The Lord Chancellor 2156 


Railway Companies Powers Bill— 

Returned from the Commons, with some of the Amendments, agreed to; some 
agreed to with Amendments ; and some disagreed to, for which Disagreement 
the Commons have assigned Reasons. 

Moved, “‘That the Commons Reasons for disagreeing to certain of the 
Amendments made by the Lords, and Commons Amendments to Lords 
Amendments, be now considered.” —(Zord Stanley of Alderley) 

After short debate, An Amendment moved to leave out from (‘‘ That”) to the 
End of the Motion for the Purpose of inserting (‘‘ the Consideration of the 
Commons Reasons and Amendments be adjourned till To-morrow, and that 
the Reasons and Amendments be printed.” —({Zord Redesdale) 

After short debate, Question, Whether to agree to the said Amendment? 
Their Lordships divided ; Contents 8, Not-Contents 18 : Majority 10:— 
Resolved in the Negative. 
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Ramwar Compantes Powzrs Brr—continued. 

Commons Reasons for disagreeing to certain of the Amendments made by the 
Lords considered: Moved, Not to insist on the said Amendments. On 
Question, Whether to insist? Resolved in the Affirmative: Commons 
Amendments considered ; some agreed to, the rest disagreed to, and a 
Committee appointed to prepare Reasons to be offered to the Commons for 
the Lords insisting on their Amendments, and disagreeing to certain of the 
Amendments made by the Commons to the said Bill; the Committee to 
meet forthwith: Report from Committee of a Reason prepared by them: 
read, and agreed to; and a Message sent to the Commons to return the 
said Bill, with the Reason. 


Railways Construction Facilities Bill— 

Commons Reasons for disagreeing to certain of the Amendments made by the 
Lords, and Commons Amendment to Lords Amendments, considered (on 
Motion): Moved, Not to insist on the said Amendments. On Question, 
Whether to insist? Resolved in the Afirmative: Commons Amendment 
considered, and disagreed to, and a Committee appointed to prepare Reasons 
to be offered to the Commons for the Lords insisting on their Amendments, 
and disagreeing to the Amendment made by the Commons to the said Bill, 
the Committee to meet forthwith: Report from Committee of a Reason 
prepared by them; read, and agreed to; and a Message sent to the 
Commons to return the said Bill, with the Reason. 


Railway Companies Powers Bill— 

Returned from the Commons, with their Disagreement to the Amendments 
made by the Lords, not insisted on, and with the Amendments made by the 
Commons to the Amendments made by the Lords, to which the Lords have 
disagreed, not insisted on. 


Railways Construction Facilities Bill— 

Returned from the Commons, with their Disagreement to the Amerdments 
made by the Lords not insisted on, and with the Amendment made by the 
Commons to the Amendments made by the Lords, to which the Lords have 
disagreed, not insisted on. 

House adjourned at a quarter before Seven o’clock. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 28. 
MINUTES.]—Pusure Brrr— Withdrawn—Partnership Law Amendment * [Bill 68]. 
Tae New Canon or Westurnster—Question, Mr. Henry Seymour; Answer, 
Mr. T. G. Baring es os ‘ 
—— Inpran Anmy—Question, Colonel Sykes; Answer, Sir Charles 


Arrarrs or Mexico—Question, Mr. Kinglake; Answer, Mr. Layard a 


Railways Construction Facilities Bill— 
Lords Amendments considered; several agreed to; several disagreed to; several 
amended, and agreed to. 
Committee appointed * 


“To draw up Reasons to be assigned to the Lords for disagreeing to the Amendments to 
which this House hath disagreed :’”—Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Hutt, Sir William Dunbar, 
Lord Clarence Paget, and Mr, Adair :—To withdraw immediately :—Three to be the 
quorum. 


Emreration (AmertcaA)—Motion for an Address for 


“Copy of Papers on the subject of Emigration to the United States of America, in 
eee to the prolongation of the war now raging in that country.”—( Lord Edward 
oward) eee eee eco eve ove 


Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at a quarter before Seven o’clock. 
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MINUTES.]—Sztzcr Commrree—Report—On 
Library; on Office of the Clerk of the Par- 
liaments and Office of Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod. 

Pusuic Burs — Royal Assents — Consolidated 
Fund (Appropriation) [27 & 28 Vict. c. vy 

Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000) [27 & 28 Vict. 


ce. T4 

Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) [27 & 28 
Vict. e, 109) 

Scottish Episcopal Clergy Disabilities Removal 
[27 & 28 Vict. ce. 94) 

Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. [27 & 28 Vict. 
c. 75] 

Registration of Deeds (Ireland) [27 & 28 Vict. 
ce. 76 

Ionian States Acts of Parliament Repeal [27 & 28 
Vict. c. 77] 

Turnpike Trusts Arrangements [27 & 28 Vict. 


c. 79 
Bank Notes, d&c., Signature [27 & 28 Vict. 
8 





c. 

Defence Act Amendment [27 & 28 Vict. c. 89] 

Accidents Compensation Act Amendment [27 
& 28 Vict. c. 95] 

Burials Registration [27 & 28 Vict. c. 97] 

Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act Extension 
[27 & 28 Vict. c. 98] 

Sale of Gas (Scotland) [27 & 28 Vict. c. 96] 

Justices Proceedings Confirmation (Sussex) [27 
& 28 Vict. c. 100] 

Expiring Laws Continuance [27 & 28 Viet. 
ce. 84 

Bank Post Bills (Ireland) [27 & 28 Vict.c. 86] 

Corn Accounts and Returns [27 & 28 Vict. 


ce. 87] 

Westminster Bridge Traffic [27 & 28 Vict. e. 88] 

Stamp Duties Act (1864) Amendment [27 & 28 
Vict. c. 56] 

Naval and Victualling Stores [27 & 28 Vict. 


ce. 91) 

Public Schools [27 & 28 Vict. c. 92] 

Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) [27 & 28 Vict. 
c. 99] 
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a Harbour Act Amendment [27 & 28 Vict. 

ce. 102 

Portsmouth Dockyard (Acquisition of Lands) 
[27 & 28 Vict. c. 103] 

Local Government Supplemental (No. 2) [27 
& 28 Vict. c. 83] 

Criminal Justice Act (1855) Extension [27 & 28 
Vict. c. 80] 

Armagh Archiepiscopal Revenues [27 & 28 Vict. 

1 


c. 
New — (Guarantee of Loan) [27 & 28 Vict. 
2 


c. 

Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) [27 & 28 
Vict. c. 104] 

Poor Removal [27 & 28 Vict. c. 105] 

Sheriffs Substitute (Scotland) [27 & 28 Vict. 
ce. 106} 

Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 
Supplemental [27 & 28 Vict. c. 72] 

West Indian Incumbered Estates Acts Amendment 
[27 & 28 Vict. c. 108] 

Poor Relief (Metropolis) [27 & 28 Vict. c. 116] 

Weights and Measures (Metric System) [27 & 28 
Vict.c.117]  » 

Limited Penalties [27 & 28 Vict. c. 110] 

Cranbourne Street [27 & 28 Viet. c. 111] 

Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Acts Amendment 
[27 & 28 Vict. ¢. 118] 

Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, &c. [27 & 28 Vict. 
ec. 115] 

Naval Discipline [27 & 28 Vict. c. 119] 

Judgments, &c., Law Amendment [27 & 28 Vict. 
e. 112] 

Highways Act Amendment [27 & 28 Vict.c. 101] 

Railway Companies Powers [27 & 28 Vict. 
ce. 120 

Railways Construction Facilities [27 & 28 Vict. 
ec. 121 

Contaglans Diseases [27 & 28 Vict. c. 85] 

Thames Conservancy [27 & 28 Vict. c. 113] 

Improvement of Land Act, 1864 [27 & 28 Vict. 
ec, 114 

Pier sad Harbour Orders Confirmation [27 & 28 
Vict. c. 93). 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT—Speech of the Lords Commissioners— 


The PARLIAMENT was this day Prorogued by Commission. 


The Lorps Commisstoners—namely, The Lorp Cuancettor (Lord Westbury) ; 
The Lorp Srewarp or tHE HovsEnotp (The Earl of St. Germans); The 
Ean pe Grey and Rrron (One of the Principal Secretaries of State); The 
Lorp CHAMBERLAIN oF THE Hovsenotp (The Viscount Sidney); and The 
Lorp WenstEYDALE—being in their robes, and seated on a Form placed 
between the Throne and the Woolsack; and the Commons being come 
with their Speaker, the Roryat Assent was given to several Bills. 


Then Toe LORD CHANCELLOR delivered the Srzecu of the Loxrps 


Commissioners, as follows : — 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“ Wz are commanded by Her Majesty to release you from further Attendance in Parlia- 


ment, and at the same Time to convey to you 


Her Majesty’s Acknowledgments for the 


Zeal and Assiduity with which you have applied yourselves to the Discharge of your Duties 
during the Session of Parliament now brought to a Close. 


“ Her Majesty commands us to inform you that She ais regrets that the Endeavours 


which She made, in concert with The Emperor of the 
The King of Sweden, to bring about a Reconciliation between the German Powers and The 


The Emperor of Russia, and 
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King of Denmark, were not successful, and that the Hostilities which had been suspended 
(during the Negotiations) were again resumed. Her Majesty trusts, however, that the 
Negotiations which have been opened between the Belligerents, may restore Peace to the 
North of Europe. ° 


“ Her Majesty, having addressed Herself to the Powers who were contracting Parties to 
the Treaty by which the Jonian Republic was placed under the Protectorate of Great 
Britain, and having obtained their Consent to the Annexation of that Republic to the King- 
dom of Greece, and the States of the Jonian Republic having agreed thereto, the Republic 
of the Seven Islands has been formally united to the Kingdom of Greece, and Her Majesty 
trusts that the Union so made, will conduce to the Welfare and Prosperity of all the 
Subjects of His Majesty The King of the Hellenes. 


‘* TIzr Majesty’s Relations with The Emperor of China continue to be friendly, and the 
Commerce of Her Subjects with the Chinese Empire is increasing. 


“ Her Majesty has been engaged in concert with The Emperor of Austria, The Emperor 
of the French, The King of Prussia, and The Emperor of Russia, in an Endeavour to bring 
to Effect an amicable Arrangement of Differences which had arisen between the Hospodar 
of Moldo- Wallachia and his Suzerain The Sultan. Her Majesty has the Satisfaction to 
inform you that this Endeavour has been successful. 


“ Her Majesty deeply laments that the Civil War in North America has not been brought 
toa Close. Her Majesty will continue to observe a strict Neutrality between the Bellige- 
rents, and would rejoice at a friendly Reconciliation between the Contending Parties. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


‘‘Her Majesty commands us to convey to you Her warm Acknowledgments for the 
liberal Supplies which you have granted for the Service of the present Year, and towards 
the permanent Defence of Her Majesty’s Dockyards and Arsenals, 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“ Her Majesty has observed with Satisfaction that the Distress which the Civil War in 
North America has created in some of the Manufacturing Districts has to a great Extent 
abated, and Her Majesty trusts that increased Supplies of the raw Material of Industry 
may be expected from Countries by which it has hitherto been scantily furnished. 


“Tue Revolt of certain Tribes in New Zealand has not yet been quelled, but it is 
satisfactory to Her Majesty to know that a large Portion of the Native Population of those 
Islands have taken no Part in this Revolt. 


“Tr has been a Source of much Gratification to Her Majesty to observe the rapid 
Development of the Revenues of Her East Indian Possessions, and the general Content- 
ment of the People inhabiting those extensive Regions. 


“Her Majesty has given Her cordial Assent to many Measures of public Usefulness, 
the Result of your Labours during the Session now brought to a Close. 


“Tue Act for extending to Women and Children employed in various Trades the 
Regulations applicable to Factories in general, will tend materially to preserve the Health 
and improve the Education of those on whose Behalf it was framed. 


“Tue Act for authorizing the Grant of Government Annuities will encourage Habits of 
Prudence among the Working Classes, and will afford them the Means of securely investing 
the Results of their Industry. 


“ Tue Act for authorizing a further Advance for Public Works in some of the Manu- 
facturing Districts will contribute to alleviate the Distress in these Districts, and will 
afford the Means of completing many Works of much Importance for the Health of the 
Population. 


“Tue Act for giving increased Facilities for the Construction of Railways will diminish 
the Expenses attendant upon the Extension of those important Channels of Communication. 


“Tr has afforded to Her Majesty the most heartfelt Satisfaction to observe the general 
Well-being and Contentment which prevail throughout Her Dominions, and to remark the 
progressive Increase and Development of the National Resources, and to find that, after 
sufficiently providing for the Public Service, you have been able to make a material 
Diminution in the Taxation of the Country. 


“Ow returning to your respective Counties you will still have important Duties to 
perform, essentially connected with the linking together of the several Classes of the Com- 
munity ; and Her Majesty fervently prays that the Blessing of Almighty God may attend 
your Exertions, and guide them to the Object of Her Majesty’s constant Solicitude, the 
Welfare and Happiness of Her People.” 
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Scorcu anp Irtse Marerace Law—Questions, Captain Archdall, Mr. Hennessy; 

Answers, Viscount Palmerston, Sir George Grey ee .. 2193 
DenmMaRk AND Germany—Tue Armistice — Question, Mr. Darby Griffith; 

Answer, Viscount Palmerston es ~ .. 2194 


Prison Mryisters Act— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copies of any Papers 
concerning the Proceedings of the Middlesex Magistrates, with reference to the Prison 
Ministers Act.”"—(Mr. Hennessy)... eee eee ws» 2195 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn 
RELATIONS WITH Mrxico— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copies of any Papers 
relating to the state of our relations with Mexico.”—(Mr. Kinglake) ... +» 2199 


After short debate— 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— 

Message to attend The Lorps Commissioners. 

The House went, and the Royat Assenr was given to several Bills; And 
afterwards a Speech of The Loxps Commissioners was delivered to both 
Houses of Parliament by The Lorp Caance:tor. 

Then a Commission for proroguing the Parliament was read. 

After which 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said— 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, under the Great Seal, to us and other Lords 
directed, and now read, we do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to Her 
Commands, prorogue this Parliament to Thursday the Thirteenth day of October next, to 


be then here holden ; and this Parliament is accordingly prorogued to Thursday the 
Thirteenth day of October next. 
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MINUTES.]—Took the Oath— The Bishop of 
El 


y: 

Pustic Brrs — First Reading — County Con- 
stabulary Superannuation * (No. 140); Go- 
vernment Annuities, &c.* (No. 145); Servants 
Iliring (Scotland)* (No. 146); Valuation of 
Rateable Property (Ireland)* (No. 147). 

Second Reading—Attorneys and Solicitors Re- 
muneration, &c. [u.1.] (No. 120), and re- 
ferred to a Select Committee; Vacating of 
Seats (House of Commons)* (No. 105); Bank- 
ing Co-partnerships * (No. 113). 

Committee — Summary Procedure (Scotland) * 
(No. 89). 

Third Reading—Adwiralty Lands and Works* 
(No. 129); Penal Servitude Acts Amendment* 
(No. 186); Union Assessment Committee Act 
Amendment * (No. 137); Ecclesiastical Courts 
and Registries (Ireland) [u.u.]* (No. 138) ; 
Improvement of Land Act (1864) [u.1.] * 
(No. 122); Naval Prize Acts Repeal* (No. 
78) ; Chain Cables and Anchors* (No. 101), 
and passed. 
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CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 
Moved, That The Lorp Portman do 
take the Chair in the Committees of the 
Whole House this day, in the absence of 
The Lorp REDESDALE. 


Agreed to. 


UNITED STATES — OUTRAGE ON A 
BRITISH SUBJECT BY THE FEDERAL 
AUTHORITIES—CASE OF MR, LEVEY. 

QUESTION. 


Nese EARL OF DERBY : Seeing the 

noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in his place, I take this opportunity 
of asking him the Question of which I have 
privately given him notice, and in regard 
to which I have furnished him with all the 
information I have received on the subject, 
except that contained in a private letter 
from the brother of the gentleman con- 
cerned, and which I shall forward to the 
noble Earl. If I should fall into any 
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mistake as to the facts the noble Earl will 
be able to correct me. I am informed 
that a gentleman of the name of Levey, a 
British subject, and a merchant at Mon- 
treal, recently arrived in Boston by Her 
Majesty’s packet ship Asia. Immediately 
after her arrival in the harbour she was 
boarded by a United States marshal who, 
without any warrant or process whatever, 
took Mr. Levey into custody. Having 
been removed on shore, this gentleman 
telegraphed to a Mr. Myers, a relative, 
long resident in New York, acquainting 
him of the circumstance of his sudden 
arrest; and Mr. Myers subsequently met 
him in custody of the United States mar- 
shal. Mr. Levey was then informed— 
this was Thursday, the 26th of last month 
—that he should be brought before the 
Commissary General for the purpose of 
examination, but he was still kept unin- 
formed of the charge against him. His 
papers were taken from him, and he was 
detained in the prison of New York for a 
period of ten days, without having been 
informed of the charge that was against 
him. At the expiration of that time his 
papers were restored to him, and he was 
liberated without the slightest explanation 
or apology, and up to the present moment 
he has no idea whatever who his accusers 
were or of the reason of his arrest. So 
far from this gentleman having furnished 
any grounds for suspicion against him by 
the United States Government, I! am 
informed that the predilections of this 
Montreal merchant have been always in 
favour of the Federal Government: whe- 
ther they are so still, after the treatment 
which he has received, I cannot pretend to 
say; but Mr. Levey was, at all events, a 
gentleman against whom not the slightest 
charge has ever been brought, and yet 
upon his arrival in the harbour of Boston 
he was arrested and confined in a prison 
for ten days, and then ordered to quit his 
prison without offer of the slightest repa- 
ration or apology. I understand that re- 
presentations have been made on his be- 
half to Her Majesty’s representative at 
Washington. I wish to ask the noble 
Earl whether Her Majesty's Government 
have been informed of these facts, and, 
if so, whether the noble Earl has taken 
any steps to procure reparation or an 
apology, if they have not been already 
offered spontaneously by the Government 
of Washington? Although the inhabitants 
of the Northern States, in the proseeu- 
tion of the unhappy and destructive war 
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which is now raging in America, might 
be willing to sacrifice their own liberties, 
and subject themselves to a despotic rule, 
I think that we have a right to insist that 
our fellow-subjects, when travelling upon 
their own peaceable and lawful business 
in the United States, shall not be sub- 
jected to such illegal and unconstitu- 
tional proceedings as those to which I 
have called attention — that they shall 
have the protection of the law, and that 
such loyal and respectable merchants as 
Mr. Levey shall not be exposed to the 
humiliation of arrest and the pain of 
imprisonment—not to speak of the serious 
loss which a detention for a period of ten 
days must necessarily impose upon a mer- 
chant travelling about in the ordinary 
prosecution of his business. I donot mean 
to say that in the present instance any very 
serious loss has been sustained; but I 
think it is a case deserving of the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government, because if 
such cases are allowed to pass by unno- 
ticed and disregarded, it is impossible to 
say to what extent these outrages on British 
subjects may be perpetrated by the Federal 
Government. 

Eart RUSSELL said, that in the 
latest despatches from Lord Lyons there 
was no reference to the case of Mr. 
Levey. It was very probable that by the 
next despatches some account of it might 
be received. When such cases as tho 
imprisonment of British subjects did oc- 
cur—as they unfortunately did very fre- 
quently — Lord Lyons always called the 
attention of the United States Govern- 
ment to them and required an explana- 
tion. In case it appeared that Lord 
Lyons’ attention had not been directed 
to the case, he would write to him and 
bring it under his notice. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I cannot help 
regretting to hear that such cases as the 
one I have mentioned are of common 
occurrence in the United States, inas- 
much as they certainly have never been 
communicated to Parliament. The case 
in question occurred on the 26th of May, 
and the final release of the gentleman 
took place on the 6th of June. Having 
called the noble Earl’s attention to this 
particular case, it only remains for me to 
express a hope that he will not lose sight of 
it; but, if the facts as I have stated be 
correct, that he will seek for an apology and 
reparation. 

Eart RUSSELL: When I said that 
these cases are of frequent occurrence, I 
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mean that cases of imprisonment are of 
frequent occurrence. They are not always 
without reason; for when explanations are 
required and given, it generally appears 
that the United States Government have 
had some reason to believe that the persons 
imprisoned were engaged in affording as- 
sistance to their enemies. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
asked whether any information had been 
received from our representative in the 
United States respecting a somewhat simi- 
lar outrage committed upon some British 
subjects found on board the mail packet 
Scotia? The Scotia was boarded by the 
Custom House officers at Boston or 
New York, who searched the passengers’ 
luggage and carried off a number of 
papers. 

Eart RUSSELL said, that as his noble 
Friend had given him no notice of the 
question, he could not give him any infor- 
mation on the subject. His noble Friend, 
however, would remember that the Ame- 
rican Government had not agreed with us 
as to the immunity to be conceded to mail 
packet ships. 


ATTORNEYS AND SOLICITORS REMU- 
NERATION, &e. BILL—(No. 120). 


SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I rise to move the second reading of 
this Bill, which appears to me of a very 
important Character. It contains provisions 
of various kinds which my experience in the 
office I have had the honour to hold has 
convinced me will be of great importance 
in the improvement of the law. One of 
the most important, and that with which 
the Bill commences, relates to the present 
mode of remunerating solicitors and attor- 
neys. The vicious manner in which this 
most necessary and most honourable order 
of practitioners is remunerated lies at the 
root of many of the abuses in the admi- 
nistration of the law. Their remuneration 
bears no reference to the skill, ability, or 
judgment which each individual employs 
in his work. The skilled practitioner is 
paid just the same as the unskilled ; and 
this mode of remuneration, which is recog- 
nized by the law, leads directly to the 
great evils of prolixity, unnecessary ver- 
bosity, multiplication of proceedings, delay, 
and expense. The attorney or solicitor is 
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placed in such a position that in common 
justice to himself he is obliged to conduct 
his business not in the way which his skill, 
judgment, and his own conscience would 
teach him is the most proper ; but in the 
way which alone will obtain for him the 
ordinary reward of his exertions. Take 
the ordinary case of a solicitor employed 
to draw up a deed of an important charac- 
ter and requiring considerable judgment. 
If he strung together a number of ordinary 
forms and legal common-places, he would 
probably prepare a deed which may extend 
to 200 folios, and for that prolix verbose 
instrument he gets ten guineas. Suppose 
that by great care and judgment he re- 
duces those 200 folios to 100, thereby 
avoiding great prolixity and uncertainty, he 
finds that he is only entitled to be paid five 
guineas ; and if by a still greater exercise 
of judgment he reduces the 200 to 50 folios 
he gets two guineas and a-half—a sum ut- 
terly disproportioned to the professional 
skill exercised in the preparation of such 
a document. The attorney is now unable 
to contract for any business which he may 
be about to transact ; he is unable to apply 
to any standard by which he may obtain his 
reward ; and he is in all cases compelled 
to seek his reward for direct services, 
which are unpaid, indirectly through the 
medium of long drafts, long pleadings, and 
a repetition of unnecessary writing. Your 
Lordships are no doubt aware of the great 
evils arising from this state of things. It 
operates injuriously on the public at large 
and on the profession, but still more inju- 
riously on suitors, who are now unable to 
make an agreement for a more satisfactory 
mode of remuneration. These evils have 
been felt and acknowledged for a very long 
time; but as is usual with defects in Eng- 
lish law, which, however frequently they 
may have been pointed ont, are generally 
put up with for at least half a century be- 
fore any earnest endeavour is made to 
remove them, no redress has as yet been 
obtained. As long ago as 1840—I might 
go back to an earlier date for a condemna- 
tion of the system—a noble and learned 
Lord on my left (Lord Brougham) said— 


“ The other cause of delay and expense is the 
perfectly faulty mode of remunerating professional 
men, solicitors especially, but I do not except 
counsel. This opinion is the result of my whole 
professional experience and observation, and it is 
not confined to proceedings in Equity. The sub- 
ject is one of great difficulty, but it is of yet 
greater importance, and I feel assured that what- 
ever other changes are effected to improve our 
system, whether of Equity or Common Law, a 
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large proportion of the evil will remain unless 
this difficulty shall be grappled with and over- 
come.” 

In the Report of the New York Commis- 
sioners, published in 1848, there is this 
statement— 


Attorneys and Solicitors 


“ We cannot perceive the right of the State to 
interfere between citizens, and fix the compensa- 
tion which one of them shall receive from the 
other for his skill or labour. Government is in- 
stituted for the preservation of order and the pro- 
tection of rights. It is not its province to make 
bargains for the people or to regulate prices. 
This it assumes to do in respect to the dealings 
between lawyer and client. It fixes the prices of 
skill and labour. It has no more just right to do 
this than it has to fix the price of property ; it 
may prescribe the salary of the clergyman or the 
fee of the physician with as much reason as the 
compensation of the attorney.” 


I do not mean to go as far as to say that 
the costs of an action shall be measured as 
between the parties, but I mean to apply 
the system of this Bill to the whole range 
of transactions between attorney and client. 
I desire to emancipate the attorney, and at 
the same time to emancipate the client, 
being convinced the result will be that the 
business will be done in less time, at less 
cost, with a greater amount of certainty, 
with a greater amount of skill, and that 
both parties immediately concerned, as 
well as the public, will be gainers by the 
alteration. The evil which exists as be- 
tween attorney and client is best described 
by one of the former, "who says— 

“To give all practitioners an interest in forms 
and prolixity, and so to tempt them to spin out in 
every way, instead of lessening, the clerk-work 
part of their business, manifestly tends to damage 
the integrity of their minds. But, besides this, it 
also interposes a difficulty in the way of every 
improvement. The interest in forms and words 
begets a bigoted love for forms and words, When- 
ever a useless form is to be discarded or a simple 
practice introduced, you are met at once by the 
attachment, interested or bigoted, of almost the 
whole profession to that system whereby at pre- 
sent it gets its bread.” 


In Scotland there has existed for a very 
long time a system of paying for convey- 
ancing according to the value of the pro- 
perty. The same rule prevails in France 
and other countries. 1 propose to remove 
from the solicitor the difficulty under which 
he now labours by means of his not being 
able to make a specific contract with his 
client, and to enable him to enter into such 
a contract and to take security for costs to 
be incurred, which at present cannot be 
done. Passing on to the next subject of my 
proposed enactments, the House is aware 
that, generally speaking, the absolute own- 
The Lord Chancellor 
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ers of property may enter into any contracts 
they think proper. But with respect to 
reversions and estates in remainder, there is 
an arbitrary rule which is still observed by 
the Courts, much to the disadvantage of 
owners. Generally the owner of property, 
who has power of sale, may make his con- 
tract irrespective of every consideration of 
value, and the buyer who buys without fraud 
may be certain of retaining the subject-mat- 
ter of his bargain. But Courts of Equity, 
choosing to exercise a sort of moral super- 
vision over the transactions of mankind, 
have said that whenever a reversion or re- 
mainder is sold the duty shall lie on the 
purchaser when the life falls in of proving 
that he gave the value for his purchase. 
The evil resulting from this interposition 
on the part of Equity has been pointed 
out by my noble and learned Friend (Lord 
St. Leonards) in one of his most valuable 
works. He says— 

“ It seems, therefore, an Equity not founded on 
reason or convenience, which in these cases in- 
quires the calculated value of the subject of the 
contract, instead of its value according to the well 
| known market price. The effect of such an Equity 
| must ultimately be to injure the very persons in 
| whose favour it was introduced. Reversions will 
| never fetch their calculated value. Fair pur- 
| chasers will not dare to purchase them at their 
market price, and consequently they will be thrown 


| into the grasp of usurers, who will give very in- 
| adequate considerations for them, running the 
risk of a suit, in which event they will stand in as 
{ good a situation as if they had given the fair 


market price for them.” 





I am sure your Lordships will agree with 
,me in the conclusion that this was an in- 
terposition, to use the language of my noble 
(and learned Friend, ‘‘ not founded on rea- 
|son or convenience.” The truth is, that 
| you never can use a Court of Justice for 
| the purpose of prescribing to parties either 
| moral rules of conduct or rules of conve- 
| nience and expediency in the mode of deal- 
ing with their property. The existence of 
this rule is a fertile source of litigation, 
and renders dealings with property of this 
description most insecure and most prejudi- 
cial to the owner. I propose, therefore, to 
sweep away this rule by the Bill now be- 
fore your Lordships, as an interference 
with the ordinary rights of property which 
ought never to have been exercised by a 
Court of Justice. I pass on now to an- 
other rule, which is a simple example of the 
interposition of the Court, and, I think, is 
productive of the same description of evil 
—I allude to that rule which relates to the 
property of married women. By the com- 
mon law, a husband is invested upon his 
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marriage with all the personal property of 
his wife, which is either in possession or 
which he may reduce into possession during 
the marriage. Such is the rule of the 
common law. But Equity has taken upon 
itself to abrogate in effect the common law 
upon this question. If a married woman 
becomes entitled to property after her mar- 
riage, and if in order to obtain the benefit 
of that property it is necessary that the 
husband should go into a Court of Equity, 
the Court will not interpose unless the hus- 
band makes a settlement upon the wife and 
upon the children of the marriage. Now, 
that is an interposition which the Court 
unquestionably had no authority to make. 
Equity is bound to follow the law, except 
in cases where good conscience requires 
that the rule of law should be modified or 
controlled. But here Equity had no right 
whatever to interfere. The mode in which 
it reasoned appears to have been this :—It 
said, ‘‘ The principle of the common law 
is, that the property of the wife is given 
to the husband provided the husband main- 
tains the wife.” Equity, therefore, might 
with some reason say, ‘‘If we find a case 
in which property accrues during coverture 
to a wife who is deserted or is not main- 
tained by her husband, we may then inter- 
fere to give effect to the implied condition 
upon which the rule of law giving the 
wife’s property to the husband is founded.” 
But, instead of limiting its interposition 
to cases of this kind, which might possibly 
justify such an interposition, Equity has 
interfered generally, and hence a great 
amount of litigation, much disturbance to 
the peace of families, and much uncertainty 
with regard to property are introduced. 
It is true that the wife may allow the 
husband to have the property ; but in many 
eases she is induced by the trustees to 
stipulate for a settlement, and this is the 
source of much dispute and ill-feeling. 
Experience has satisfied me that benefit 
would arise by putting a stop to the unne- 
cessary interposition of Equity here. If 
the parties desire a settlement, it is easy 
for them to make one; but do not force 
upon them that which ought to be a matter 
of contract between them, and of contract 
alone—you have no right to make for com- 
petent parties any agreement beyond that 
which they desire to make for themselves. 
I pass now to another point, for which I 
desire the particular attention of your Lord- 
ships, and I trust that the alteration which 
is proposed will be regarded with approba- 
tion by the House. There exists in Eng- 
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land, in the distribution of a man’s property 
among his ereditors after his death, the 
greatest anomaly and the greatest uncer- 
tainty. Your Lordships are aware that a 
man’s property after death is denominated 
in law by the technical term ‘assets "— 
meaning that which is or should be enough 
for the payment of his debts, or, more pro- 
perly, property applicable to the payment 
of debts. These assets are divided by the 
law into legal and equitable assets ; and the 
difference is, that where the property con- 
sists of legal assets certain debts obtain a 
priority and a preference, while in the case of 
equitableassets the debts are paid pari passu 
without distinction. Personality represents 
legal assets ; but if a man charges his free- 
hold estate with payment of his debts, or 
directs it to be sold for that purpose, the 
proceeds are equitable assets, and the ad- 
ministration of the estate is governed by 
different rules. Thus, if A dies leaving 
legal assets, the property is distributed in 
one way ; if B dies leaving legal and equi- 
table assets, the property is distributed in 
another way. If a man dies leaving 
£10,000 in Consols, it is distributed in 
one way ; but if he directs his trustees to 
raise £10,000 out of his estate, the money 
is distributed in another way. Your Lord- 
ships will recognize at once what a fertile 
cause of litigation this is, and I propose 
that such an anomaly should not continue. 
The history of this distinction is in itself 
very singular. Debts are divided into 
specialty and simple contract debts, a 
specialty debt being evidenced by a writing 
with a bit of sealing-wax or a wafer, while 
a simple contract debt may be a promissory 
note, a bill of exchange, or any paper 
signed by the party without the wafer or 
the wax. Now, in ancient times, an act 
evidenced by writing had a greater value 
than one which was mere matter of parol 
evidence ; but in those times, writing not 
being a common accomplishment, persons 
generally made use of a seal. Thus the 
seal, which was originally the “‘signature,”’ 
became of greater value in the eye of the 
law as constituting a deed than a simple 
signature not accompanied bya seal. What 
reason can there be for such a difference in 
dealing with simple contract and specialty 
debts? In Equity no such preference is 
allowed. Now, the greater number of es- 
tates are administered in Equity, and I 
want the law to be administered in all 
respects in the same spirit. When a man 
becomes bankrupt in his lifetime no prefer- 
ence is given in the administration of his 
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estate to specialty debts over simple con- 
tract debts. Then why should any such 
preference be acknowledged in respect of 
landed property? This, again, is one of 
those things which it is difficult for any un- 
learned person to understand. It is one of 
those numerous anomalies and technicalities 
which characterize our law, arising from 
original practices which have long since 
lost their real value and significance, and 
which, when examined, it is found do not 
merit the solemnity which has attached to 
them. The object of the enactment which 
I desire to introduce is to bring property 
in its administration to a simple rule of 
justice, which requires that all property 
should be dealt with alike without dis- 
tinction and without priority of claims, as 
at present is done in Courts of Equity, leav- 
ing still to judgments a certain priority. 
I will now mention one alteration proposed 
in the Bill, of a not very material character, 
with respect to claims for dilapidations. 
The law as it now stands with respect 
to these claims is most singular. The 
succeeding incumbent has a right to sue 
his predecessor for dilapidations, but all 
the debts of the preceding incumbent must 
be paid before the succeeding incumbent’s 
claim for dilapidations is satisfied. I am 
sorry to say that many instances have been 
brought before me in which, upon the death 
of incumbents, their property has been 
found to be inadequate to satisfy their 
debts, and consequently the claims for di- 
lapidations have remained unsatisfied, | 
propose by this Bill to place claims for 
dilapidations on the same footing as simple 
contract debts. I will now mention what 
are the final provisions of the Bill, which, 
I trust, will meet with your Lordships’ ap- 
proval. At present it is a very difficult 
thing for a man about to regulate his 
affairs by will to determine who shall be 
his trustees. In many cases it is hardly 
possible for a testator to make a choice 
with any satisfaction to himself. Many a 
man leaves his property to his family under 
circumstances in which he would be glad 
if there were any public institution in the 
country to which he could intrust the 
general management of his affairs — the 
collection, investment, and distribution of 
his estate. I therefore propose by the last 
clause of this Bill to introduce a power, to 
any person desiring by will or by deed to 
dispose of his personal estates, to make 
the Court of Chancery his trustee for the 
purpose of receiving and administering his 
estate. I am happy to say that from in- 
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quiries I have made, and from letters [ 
have received, the system of administra- 
tion of estates in the chambers of the 
Equity Judges is so much better than it 
used to be, that I will venture to say that 
an estate is wound up there in less time 
and at a less cost in nineteen cases out of 
twenty than it would require if wound up 
out of Court with the constant aid of a 
solicitor. I think that this provision will 
prove of great advantage. With respect 
to the question of remuneration to the 
profession, I have received many letters, 
especially one from the Incorporated Law 
Society, which expresses the opinion that, 
subject, of course, to any amendments that 
may be introduced hereafter, the Bill is 
entitled to the approbation of that body, 
as they believe that it is capable of being 
worked to the great benefit of the profes- 
sion and of the public. Whatever benefits 
the solicitor will benefit the client, and 
whatever benefits both cannot fail to be an 
improvement of the law and of the general 
administration of justice. 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*,— 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorp BROUGHAM said, the Act which 
he had succeeded in passing had been in- 
operative on account of the indisposition of 
those for whose benefit it was intended 
to avail themselves of its provisions. The 
noble and learned Lord was understood to 
say, that although he saw objections to 
allowing a professional man to act as trus- 
tee and solicitor, yet he thought the Bill 
contained some valuable provisions which 
were well worthy of consideration. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, that the 
tendency of the law hitherto had been to 
protect the client against the attorney, 
who was quite able to take care of himself. 
At present an attorney or solicitor could 
not bring an action until he had delivered 
his bill of costs for one month, to enable 
the client to consider it and to obtain ad- 
vice. Parliament had also provided, at a 
great cost to the country, certain public offi- 
cers whose function it was to tax the bills of 
costs sent in by attorneys to their clients. 
The noble and learned Lord (the Lord 
Chancellor) sought to make the client’s 
contract with the attorney a specialty debt, 
although at the time of signing the con- 
tract the client could not know the value 
of the service which he would receive. In 
a recent case of ‘‘ Swinfen v. Swinfen,” 
an able and learned counsel undertook to 
manage Mrs, Swinfen’s cause upon a con- 
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tract that he should receive, if successful, 
£20,000. He did succeed by his talents, 
zeal, and ability in winning the cause ; 
but when he claimed the promised remu- 
neration his client had changed her mind 
and refused to pay. It was a contract that 
was not binding, and he could not recover 
upon it. But suppose that instead of a 
barrister it had been an attorney, what 
would he have done? He would have 
done precisely what the counsel did ; 
and if this Bill passed he would recover 
every single shilling of the contract. But 
if the Bill did not pass, what then ? 
Whatever fair remuneration he was en- 
titled to receive for his skill and ser- 
vices he would be enabled by law to re- 
cover ; and he ought not to be able to re- 
coverany more. There never was a case 
in which interference was less called for, 
or one in which the remedy proposed by 
his noble and learned Friend would work 
more mischief. It would strike at all 
confidence, and would inevitably lead to 
over-reaching and taking advantage of 
the client. His noble and learned Friend 
had not grappled with the difficulty. The 
difficulty was that the attorney must, for 
example, be paid according to the length 
of the deed prepared. If he drew a short 
deed he was paid so much. There were 
many good as well as short forms, but 
an attorney was not paid for reducing 
a long to a short deed. If, however, the 
deed was an important one, the attorney 
only drew instructions, and took them to a 
conveyancer, who drew the deed; and in 
that case the attorney charged his client 
as if he drew the deed, and charged the 
fee to counsel as a fee for advice. The 
effect of the Bill would be to introduce two 
classes of attorneys ; one would submit to 
the fees allowed, and the other would make 
all sorts of contracts with their clients. 
He had the greatest possible respect for 
the body, and he could not show his re- 
spect for them more than by opposing this 
Bill. He did not believe that attorneys’ 
bills in the present day were of such a cha- 
racter as to place them under any particular 
difficulty. The next provision of the Bill was 
that if there were several trustees, and one 
of them a solicitor, he might with the con- 
sent of his co-trustees, or, being sole trustee, 
by his own authority, act as solicitor and 
charge his bill of costs to the trust. Ifhe 
was sole trustee, he might retain himself 
—he would become, in fact, his own soli- 
citor, and make out his own bill of costs. 
There was another objectionable feature 
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in the Bill, and it was this— an attorney 
was not permitted by law to take a secu- 
rity for future litigation, on this ground— 
that by allowing a solicitor to take such a 
security expensive litigation might be in- 
curred, over which the client might have no 
control. It was then proposed to take away 
from all the women of England, present 
and future, the right which the law now 
gave them to participate in the benefit of 
property acquired by them subsequently to 
their marriage. If the wife’s property was 
so settled as at some time to go to the 
husband, and the husband took it, he took 
it properly in virtue of the settlement. But 
where there was no settlement as to the 
wife’s subsequently acquired property, then 
Equity interfered, and said that if the hus- 
band wanted the wife’s property he must 
give her a fair share, to be settled upon 
her. That, however, would be interfered 
with by this Bill. Why? Another provision 
of the measure—to which his noble and 
learned Friend had not called attention— 
was, that whatever a man might have done 
by his will in regard to his real estate, his 
executors or his administrators should have 
power to mortgage or sell such real estate 
and pay off his debts. Before that step 
was taken, however, they would have to go 
into a Court of Equity to have an account 
of the personal estate taken. The law at 
present provided that the executor or ad- 
ministrator should pay all debts out of the 
estate, and formerly the law was that if he 
paid a debt before another that had priority, 
or paid over the residue before all the debts 
were paid, he rendered himself personally 
liable for the unpaid debts. The conse- 
quence of that state of the law was that 
executors generally took the wills into 
Chancery, and every will was made the 
subject of a Chancery suit. He (Lord St. 
Leonards), therefore, two or three years 
ago, caused a clause to be enacted providing 
that it should be sufficient for an executor 
or administrator to advertise for all out- 
standing claims to be sent in by a certain 
time, just as the Court of Chancery would 
do, if a bill were filed. Now, if their 
Lordships looked down the columns of 
The Times they would see many adver- 
tisements from executors requiring cre- 
ditors to come in and claim payment 
of their debts or be excluded. Every one 
of the advertisements was a Chancery suit 
avoided. But this Bill would indirectly 
operate to repeal the law as it now stands, 
and every man’s estate would once more 
be the subject of a Chancery suit. Again, 
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this Bill took away a man’s power of 
testamentary disposition. Under it every 
man’s will might be set aside, and a per- 
son to whom he had not given his real 
estate was to step in and say he would sell 
or mortgage it and pay off the debts. 
An enormous amount of the capital belong- 
ing to suitors was already in the hands of 
the Court of Chancery, and the Govern- 
ment had shown a disposition to use the 
suitors’ funds for other purposes than the 
suitors’ benefit, and if the Bill passed he 
would say to every man in England, ‘* Keep 
your money out of the hands of that Court.” 
This Bill struck at the true interests, both 
of attorneys and clients, and in other re- 
spects it was most dangerous in principle. 
He should, therefore, give it his hearty 
opposition. 

Lorpd CHELMSFORD said, that re- 
membering the speech delivered by the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
last Session upon the manner in which 
Acts of Parliament were framed, he was 
surprised that such a measure as the pre- 
sent should have proceeded from his hand. 
Its title spoke of ‘* Attorneys and Solici- 
tors Remuneration,” but the Bill con- 
tained provisions relating to various sub- 
jects of very great importance, and pro- 
-posed various alterations of the law which 
were utterly unconnected with each other. 
It was quite impossible, so far as he could 
see, to grasp any one principle by which 
the Bill was pervaded. Each division 
would give rise to a separate discussion. 
It would appear, indeed, as if his noble 
and learned Friend in drawing it up had 
stumbled on an Act passed in the reign of 
George II., entitled— 
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“ An Act to continue several laws for prevent- 
ing exactions by the occupiers of locks and weirs 
on the river Thames westward ; for ascertaining 
the rates of water carriage on the said river ; 
for continuing and explaining the several laws 
for the better regulation of attorneys and solici- 
tors ; for regulating the price and assize of bread ; 
for preventing the spreading of distemper amongst 
horned cattle; also to make further regulations 
respecting attorney and solicitor, and for further 
preventing distemper in horned cattie ; for more 
frequently returning writs in the county palatine 
of Lancaster, for ascertaining the levying of writs 
of execution, and for allowing Quakers to make 
affirmation in cases were an oath was required, 
ke,’ 


That Bill had an advantage over the Bill 

of his noble and learned Friend, for it 

fully explained its object. But, various as 

were the points with which the Bill of his 

noble and learned Friend dealt, he was 

afraid it would occasion considerable dis- 
Lord St, Leonards 
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appointment after the promises which he 
had made. He said that, in consequence 
of the mode in which solicitors were en- 
abled to charge, inducement was held out 
to them to draw out very long deeds ; but 
the clauses which he had introduced, in- 
stead of being confined to conveyancing, 
empowered all attorneys and solicitors in 
every case to enter into an agreement with 
their clients to receive a certain sum of 
money—so that the necessity of having 
their bills of costs taxed would thus be 
obviated. Instead, therefore, of the client 
being protected by the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament, which required that an 
attorney should send in his bill of costs a 
month before bringing his action upon it, 
he would, by the clause to which he ad- 
verted, get rid altogether of that power of 
revision, and would be able to enter into 
an arrangement, and in consequence great 
over-reaching and oppression might take 
place. It was even doubtful whether the 
limited application of the new system to 
the ease of conveyancing only was at all 
desirable. In reference to the next clause, 
he might say that he thought there was 
some inconsistency in the course which his 
noble and learned Friend had pursued. 
His noble and learned Friend some time 
ago compared the family solicitor to the 
Old Man of the Sea in the story of Sin- 
bad the Sailor, whom it was impossible to 
shake off. Now, however, his noble and 
learned Friend proposed to place this Old 
Man of the Sea more firmly than ever on 
the shoulders of his clients by enabling 
him to become a trustee and charge his 
costs. For these reasons, and also be- 
cause he regarded it as impossible to dis- 
cuss the various provisions of the Bill on 
the second reading, he was of opinion that 
it should be sent to a Select Committee. 
He should like before sitting down to state 
that a speech made some time ago by his 
noble and learned Friend had given great 
pain to a considerable body of solicitors, 
inasmuch as he attributed the ill-suecess 
attending his Land Transfer Act in some 
degree to the cireumstance that its objects 
had been thwarted by the profession to 
which they belonged. That charge could 
not, at all events, apply to the Metro- 
politan and Provincial Law Association, 
which consisted of 800 members who had 
petitioned in favour of the measure. Of 
course there were instances where solici- 
tors had prevented their clients taking ad- 
vantage of the Act; but he was perfectly 
sure, from what he knew of solicitors 
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generally, they were far too honourable a 
body of men to sacrifice the public good 
to the promotion of their own selfish 
interests. 

Lorp CRANWORTH agreed with the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Chelmsford) 
that there was extreme difficulty in dis- 
cussing such a subject on the second read- 
ing of this Bill; but he could not agree 
with his noble and learned Friend that it 
ought to be discarded because it contained 
a great number of subjects. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD: I did not say 
it should be discarded. 

Lorp CRANWORTH: With respect to 
the mode in which attorneys and solicitors 
should be remunerated, he partly agreed 
and partly disagreed with it. As to the 
proposal that they should be allowed to 
make bargains instead of charging accord- 
ing to the scale of fees provided by law, 
he would say that primd facie all parties 
to contracts should be allowed to make 
arrangements between themselves as to the 
terms of remuneration, because, as a general 
rule, contracts ought to be free ; but, on 
the other hand, it would not be safe to 
allow an attorney to go to his client and 
say, You shall pay me so much—or you 
shall give such a portion of the estate, as 
was done in Mrs. Swinfen’s case. If such 
a course should be legalized, he thought 
the remedy would be worse than the dis- 
ease. The attorneys and solicitors were 
a very respectable body, but there were 
many black sheep in the profession, and 
it would not be safe to leave them to con- 
tract bargains subject to no revision. It 
is absolutely necessary to fix a scale of 
remuneration in litigated cases, because 
the defeated party, who has to pay his ad- 
versary’s costs, cannot be bound by the 
contract of his opponent with his attorney. 
He thought it would be quite safe to say 
that a party might make a contract for costs 
in reference to matters of conveyancing ; 
leaving costs in reference to other matters 
to be left as they were now. As toa 
solicitor being entitled to charge for pro- 
fessional services in reference to matters 
with respect to which he was trustee under 
a will, he doubted whether this should be 
the case when the solicitor was the only 
trustee, though it might not be improper 
in cases where there was more than one 
trustee. He thought that it was quite 
right that a solicitor should take security 
for future costs —and, indeed, he never 
could discover why this should not be al- 
lowed, especially as the costs were liable 
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to taxation. In reference to the clause as 
to reversions, he must say that he entirely 
concurred with it. He could not see why a 
man should not be allowed to enter into the 
same bargain in reference to the sale of a 
reversionary interest as of an estate in pos- 
session. He could not assent to the 8th 
section. He thought that the law was 
quite right that where there had been no 
provision for the wife before marriage, and 
property afterwards came to the wife, and 
was recovered through the Court of Chan- 
cery, that the Court should act upon the 
principle that they would not assist the 
husband unless he made a fair settlement 
upon the wife. With regard to all these 
points, they could be much more conve- 
niently discussed in a Select Committee. 

Loro WENSLEYDALE addressed 
their Lordships, but was quite inaudible. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR aaid, that 
he had never thought of opposing the sug- 
gestion that the Bill should be referred to 
a Select Committee. As to the proposal 
in reference to the remuneration of solici- 
tors, the Law Society approved of it, ex- 
cept in this, that they did not think that 
the precaution of having an agreement in 
writing would be necessary. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and referred 
to a Select Committee, but nothing further 
was done therein. 


MOUNT'ST. BERNARD'S REFORMATORY, 
QUESTION. 


Lorp BERNERS in putting the Ques- 
tion to the noble Earl the President of 
the Council, in reference to the riots 
that have recently taken place in Mount 
St. Bernard’s Reformatory, said, that the 
Mount St. Bernard’s Monastery was one 
of the fifty-five which had been instituted 
in this country since 1829 ; and emanating 
from it there arose what was at first called 
an agricultural college, but which was 
afterwards licensed by the Secretary of 
State as a reformatory. Recently some 
serious disturbances had broken out in this 
institution, of which his Lordship read 
some statements from the public journals, 
and then proceeded to say that for some 
years the Reformatory had been in a very 
unsatisfactory state. As far back as 1860 
the Inspector of Prisons reported that there 
were defects in the management of the 
establishment, arising mainly from the 
misconduct and inefficiency of several of 
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the “brothers” or officers, but he added | young ruffians chose to have an outbreak, 
that steps had been taken to place these the authorities there having not the least 
officers on a better footing, and to secure, | power to put it down without the assistance 
as far as possible, both a superior class of of the police. In another letter which he 
men and more of them. In 1862 he an-| had received, it was stated that the force 
ticipated an improvement ; but in 1863 he at the Reformatory was a perfect farce 
said that his anticipations had been frus-| when compared with the number of boys ; 
trated; that the Rev. Canon Ward had and another writer said he believed that 
received notice to leave at Midsummer ; | every decent person in the neighbourhood 
that after him the establishment was placed | would sign a petition for the removal of the 
in the hands of Mr. Martin, the chaplain, Reformatory. He begged now to ask the 
who however had been dismissed, and the noble Earl the question of which he had 

lace was then managed ad interim by given notice, Whether the Government 

r. Smith, one of the monks, This per- | had received of late any reports of the dis- 
son told the boys that if they wanted to | cipline and management now in practice 


smoke—which was against the rules—to at the Romish Reformatory, Mount St. 


do so in private, and where they would not | 
be seen. Accordingly a number of them 
did smoke in private ; and when diseovered 
by a schoolmaster they set upon and as- 
saulted him severely, The Government 
ought to look to those matters, and see 
what manner of persons they were intrust- 
ing boys to for reformation ; more espe- 
cially as the number of recommittals was 
greater among Romish than among Pro- | 


Bernard’s, Leicestershire, and of the par- 
_ticulars and causes of the mutiny last week 
of the 180 inmates, again requiring the 
assistance of the county police force to 
‘maintain order in the institution and to 
| protect the lives and property of the inha- 
| bitants of the district ; and whether the 
‘Government were prepared to withdraw 
the license from that Reformatory. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was sorry 





testant boys. The Returns showed that that the noble Lord had been unable to 
the recommittals of boys discharged from | accede to his suggestion that this discus- 
the Protestant Reformatories was 5 per sion should be postponed until the papers 
cent, and of those discharged from the | were laid on the table. It was quite true 
Romish Reformatories 8 per cent. The that a year ago the state of this Reform- 
question was whether the Government had | atory was very discreditable, and his right 
any control over this place; and he must | hon. Friend Sir George Grey had threat- 
say that he believed that they had none ened to withdraw the licence if an im- 
except such as was granted by the 17 & | provement did not take place. Since then 
18 Vict., namely, the power of granting | there had been an entire change in its 
licences and of inspection. They had no | management, the Reformatory was now 
authority in reference to the appointment | separated from the Monastery, and three 
or removal of officers however unfit they | or four gentlemen of position had under- 
might be. The main point for considera- | taken to look after it. A superintendent 
tion was as to what body the reform of | was appointed whom Mr. Sydney Turner 
criminals should be intrusted; whether ; thought eminently fitted for the task, and 
it should be intrusted to magistrates, | Mr. Turner, who had visited the institution 
parochial clergy, and gentlemen of such | constantly during the past year, found a 
locality, or to Roman Catholic priests, | great improvement in the management, and 
who owed allegiance to another Sovereign | expressed his surprise at the change that 
than ours. He had that morning received | had taken place to order and tranquillity ; 
a letter from the chairman of the bench of | but he stated that a great many of the 
magistrates at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, stating | boys at present confined there had been 
that Mr. Sydney Turner, the Inspector, | spoiled by the laxity that had prevailed 
had not communicated with the magistrates | under the previous management, and ex- 
or the police ; and that, therefore, his re- pressed his apprehension that these boys 
port must be wholly grounded upon the | would at some time make a sudden out- 
statements of those connected with the| break. This apprehension seemed un- 
Reformatory. The writer added that he fortunately to have been well-fouuded; but 
hoped the result would be the total break- | the rebellion broke out, he believed, with- 
ing up of the establishment, which had a} out premeditation, and from what Mr. 
tendency to demoralize the neighbourhood, | Turner called ‘an Irish impulse,” on 
and render it in such a state that neither | receiving the news of similar outbreaks 
property nor person was safe when these'in other reformatories. Mr. Sydney 


Lord Berners 
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Turner was sent down to examine into 
the matter, and blamed the authorities 
for want of decision at the first moment 
when the rebellion broke out ; but 
their excuse was that they were taken 
completely by surprise, Afterwards they 
brought in, at their own expense, a cer- 
tain number of police, and the outbreak 
was quelled. All the circumstances were 
set forth in Mr. Turner’s Report, which 
exonerated the authorities from all blame, 
with this one exception. Under the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, the Secretary of 
State determined not to withdraw the cir- 
tificate, but to prohibit the admission of 
any new boys for the present. In a Re- 

rt which was dated only three days ago, 

r. Turner stated that on visiting the 
institution he found everything in perfect 
order, and the boys under control. The 
Secretary of State therefore felt confirmed 
in his decision not to withdraw the certifi- 
cate from the Reformatory. 

Lorp ARUNDELL or WARDOUR 
complained that this institution should 
have been selected for complaint—it ought 
to be judged by the same standard as was 
applied to Protestant institutions of the 
kind. The outbreak at the Castle How- 
ard Reformatory (of which the noble Lord 
read an account) showed that this Reform- 
atory was not alone in its liability to such 
rebellions. He was informed that there 
were 180 boys in the institution and that 
the present manager had spent £1,200 
upon it within the last year. He also 
begged to deny that this was a monastic 
institution. The management was a 
mixed one, partly lay and partly clerical ; 
and the present managers undertook the 
management when the boys were in a bad 
state of discipline, and had not recovered 
from the effects upon their minds of the 
previous outbreaks. 

THe Eart or DERBY said, he could 
not agree with the noble Lord who had 
just spoken, that this case had been se- 
ected for complaint, for he thought that 
the management of all reformatories was 
to be looked at in a perfectly impartial 
manner by the Government. He had 
listened to the statement of the outbreak 
at Castle Howard, but the noble Lord 
ought to remember that ‘‘two negatives 
make not an affirmative,’ and therefore an 
outbreak at Castle Howard did not afford 
any excuse for an outbreak at Mount St. 
Bernard’s. Looking at what had taken 
place in the Reformatory, he thought his 
noble Friend (Lord Berners) was justified 
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in bringing the matter before their Lord- 
ships—a matter which was likely to affect 
the character of similar institutions. There 
could be no doubt but that these repeated 
outbreaks caused a great deal of alarm in 
the neighbourhood of the Reformatory. It 
was stated that this institution was no 
longer governed by monks, and he was 
glad to hear it, for he thought that the 
management of such a place should not be 
left in the hands of men who, from pre- 
vious education and training, could not be 
well qualified for the task. It ‘would, 
perhaps, have been better had this dis- 
cussion been raised after the papers had 
been produced ; but, at the same time, he 
must state that he had the fullest con- 
fidence in Mr. Sydney Turner. He trusted 
that such amendment would be introduced 
into this Reformatory as would prevent 
the recurrence of such scandals as were 
now complained of. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 21, 1864. 


MINUTES.}]—Pusiic Buis—First Reading— 
Sheriffs Substitute (Scotland)* [Bill 164]. 

Committee — Court of Chancery (Ireland) [Bill 
78] [No Report]; Accidents Compensation 
Act Amendment* [Bill 143]; Countess of 
Elgin and Kineardine’s Annuity * [Bill 156]. 

Report— Accidents Compensation Act Amend- 
ment* [Bill 143]; Countess of Elgin and 
Kincardine’s Annuity * [Bill 156}. 

Considered as amended—Pilotage Order Confir- 
mation * [Bill 131] ; Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation * [Bill 149]. 

Third Reading — Coventry Free Grammar 
School* [Bill 124]; Sale of Gas (Scotland) * 
[Bill 125). 


The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


COURT OF CITANCERY (IRELAND) BILL. 
[BILL 78.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee), 
Clauses 1 to 11 agreed to. 
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Clause 12 (Appointment of Chief Clerks 
15 & 16 Vict. c. 80, s. 16). 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘one chief clerk” and insert the 
words ‘two clerks.”” — (Sir Colman 
O’ Loghlen.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
clause.” 


Mr. O’HAGAN (Tae Arrorney Gene- 
RAL FOR IRELAND) observed that the Com- 
missioners reported in favour of a chief 
clerk, and he could not adopt the recom- 
mendation of the hon. Baronet without 
sufficient reason being assigned. 

Mr. GEORGE said, it was not satisfac- 
tory that an important measure of this 
kind should be hurried through in the pre- 
sent state of the House—[there were not 
more than 20 Members present]. He could 
not help thinking that undue haste was dis- 
played in pressing through these clauses, 

Mr. O’HAGAN said, he had been wait- 
ing there half an hour before the House 
was made. He might express his surprise 
that those hon. Members who had given 
notice of Amendments had not come down 
to move them. He had no desire to hurry 
through a single clause without the fullest 
consideration ; but it was too bad that hon. 
Members who had given notice of their in- 
tention to move Amendments should fail 
to make their appearance to move them, 
and that the Government should then be 
accused of desiring to press the clauses 
through the Committee with undue haste. 
For his own part he was ready to spend 
any time in order that the Bill should be 
properly considered. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he thought 
that the Government were hardly in a con- 
dition to treat a measure of this importance 
so peremptorily. He had been in the House 
up to two o’clock that morning ; and when 
he came down to the Committee on this 
Bill, hearing that no House had been made, 
he went to the library to get a book con- 
taining the Report of the Committee on 
this subject, and he lost no time. On his 
return he found that the House had been 
made, that the Speaker had left the chair, 
that the Bill was being hurried through the 
Committee, insomuch that eleven clauses 
had already been passed. His intention 


had been to propose that the Bill should 
be referred to a Select Committee ; but 
he had lost the opportunity of making the 
Motion by the precipitancy with which the 
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Committee had been hurried on. It was 
not for a Ministry that a day or two ago 
had escaped a Vote of Censure by only 
half-a-dozen votes, and who last night were 
signally defeated, to treat the House in 
this manner. The object of this morning 
sitting appeared to be not to obtain the 
opinion of those most competent to give it 
on this Bill, but to hurry on a Bill, which 
was not for the interest of the public. The 
first eleven clauses which had been hurried 
on contained all that was important. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland knew that he was attending 
for the purpose of discussing these clauses; 
the Attorney General for Ireland knew it; 
and he maintained that it was not a proper 
course for the Government to force on a 
Bill without giving Members who were 
known to be interested in the measure five 
minutes to pass from one part of the House 
to another. If the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman thought he could do business in 
this way, he would find that it was not an 
insignificant party to which he (Mr. White- 
side) belonged, and that it would enforce 
due respect for their opinions. When it was 
first announced that the Committee on this 
Bill was to be taken at a morning sitting, 
he (Mr. Whiteside) stated that it would be 
impossible for him to attend. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland said he could not help that, and 
that he had been unable to obtain an even- 
ing sitting for the consideration of the Bill. 
All he (Mr. Whiteside) could say was, that 
when he served under a Ministry that pos- 
sessed some influence in the House, he 
was always able to obtain an evening sit- 
ting for the discussion of any Bill so im- 
portant, and he should have believed that 
he had failed in his duty if he bad not 
represented to the Ministry the necessity 
of fully and properly considering such a 
measure. It was neither wise nor pru- 
dent to appoint the consideration of a 
Bill of the nature of the one before the 
House at a time when those who were 
interested were unable to attend. His ob- 
ject in endeavouring to procure the refer- 
ence of a Bill to a Select Committee 
was the fact that he felt convinced that 
it would be found that the Bill was not 
only clumsily framed, but would be the 
means of inflicting upon the country a 
great and unnecessary expense. No one 
would venture to say that the Chancellor 
or the Master of the Rolls concurred in 
this Bill ; on the contrary, the head of the 
Court was of opinion that all that this Bill 
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proposed should be done by general orders. 
He found no instance of a Bill of this kind 
being introduced without the consent of the 
head of the Court. His silence showed 
that he did not approve of the Bill. He 
(Mr. Whiteside) wished to see this Bill 
referred to a Select Committee, because a 
Committee of the ablest men of the House 
had considered the appointment of Vice 
Chancellors, one for the Court of Chan- 
cery, one for the Lands Estates Court, 
and they said the evidence convinced them 
that the business was better and more 
cheaply done by the Masters than it could 
be by a Vice Chancellor, and they refused 
to appoint the Vice Chancellor. There was 
no demand among the public for a measure 
of that description. No petition had been 
presented in its favour from the Bar, or 
the body of solicitors, or the suitors. He 
wanted to examine witnesses for the pur- 
pose of throwing light on the merits of the 
case, and a Select Committee would enable 
him to accomplish that object. It would 
be a complete delusion to suppose that the 
causes in Ireland with which that Bill 
would deal were of anything like the mag- 
nitude and complexity of the correspond- 
ing causes in this country. He wished to 
know how the smaller causes were to be 
disposed of, if the measure were passed, 
Were causes which involved sums of only 
from £200 to £500 to be brought before 
the Court of Chancery? It should be re- 
membered that five-sixths of the business 
of the Masters, whom the Bill would abolish, 
were performed by the junior counsel, and a 
comparatively trifling expense was thus in- 
curred. The work of the Masters, too, 
was discharged in the most satisfactory 
manner. The solicitors in Ireland, who had 
the conduct of these suits, were paid very 
moderately ; while it was only natural to 
suppose that if the business was to be re- 
moved to a higher Court, higher prices 
would be demanded for its management. 
He believed, too, that one Vice Chancellor 
would be unable to perform all the work 
which was at present done by four Masters. 
The expense, he was assured, would be 
increased one-third. By this Bill they 
perpetuated the old system of taking evi- 
dence by an Examiner, only they made it 
seven times worse than it was formerly. 
Were they to perpetuate the system which 
was so detrimental in the old Ecclesiastical 
Court ? Why, in the case before the House 
of Lords now, in Scotland nine months 
were consumed in taking the written evi- 
dence ; but it was all taken in Ireland and 
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counsel heard in six days; and it was 
this system of written evidence, which was 
an obstruction of justice, which this Bill 
proposed they should return to! Then it 
proposed to return to the system of de- 
murrers—a system which had worked most 
unsatisfactory for suitors. Then on the 
Chief Clerk question the principle of this 
Bill was directly opposed to that affirmed 
by the House in the Landed Estates Bill. 
Take a case of an estate of £100,000 in 
court, the estate was gone, and the claim- 
ants upon it sent in their claims. Was the 
Chief Clerk as competent a person to de- 
cide them as the gentleman who at present 
performed that duty? He thought not; 
and this was a question he wished to sub- 
mit to a Select Committee. The course 
they should adopt was that of the Landed 
Estates Court. It was in comparison with 
that proposed in this Bill perfect. The 
Court had done an immense amount of 
business ; its accounts were taken satis- 
factorily by the Judges at one quarter of 
the expense and in a quarter of the time 
that it would take the Chief Clerk. Cer- 
tainly these Judges were more competent 
to decide these points than a Chief Clerk. 
There was at present no court in which the 
proposed Vice Chancellor could sit, and the 
fact was that a further expenditure would 
have to be incurred in the erection of an 
edifice for that purpose. He would suggest 
to the Government that if they wished to 
consult economy in this matter, that the 
Court of Chancery in Ireland, in addition 
to the Lord Chancellor, Justice of Appeal, 
and Master of the Rolls, should consist of 
two Judges, one to be selected from the 
Judges of the Landed Estates Court and 
the other from the present Masters in 
Chancery, and that no Chief Clerks or 
other officers with judicial functions should 
be attached to the Judges, but that the 
latter should be responsible for the conduct 
of the entire business in their respective 
courts. He had intended to move that an 
Instruction to that effect should be sent to 
the Select Committee together with the 
Bill, but he had been informed by the 
Speaker that such a course could not be 
adopted. There were three Judges in the 
Landed Estates Court, and two were ample 
for the business transacted in that Court, 
so that if the Attorney General for Ireland 
were intent upon making a Vice Chancellor, 
and were at the same time disposed to 
practise economy, he could effect his object 
much more cheaply than was contemplated 
by the Bill before the House— 
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Sir ROBERT PEEL rose to order. 
There was a distinct Motion before the 
House ; but the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, instead of speaking upon that Motion, 
was going into the details of the different 
clauses of the Bill. He apprehended that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman ought to 
speak upon the Motion, and not to pursue 
the extraordinary course which he was 
taking. 

Mr. WHITESIDE contended that he 
was not going through the Bill clause by 
clause, but simply showing reasons why 
the Chairman should report Progress, with 
a view to his moving in the whole House 
that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. MASSEY said, he understood that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
conclude by a Motion to report Progress, 
with a view to an ulterior proceeding, and 
he was showing reasons why it was desir- 
able that he should take this ulterior pro- 
ceeding, and that to enable him to do so 
the House should resume. 

Mr. WHITESIDE : That was precisely 
so. He proceeded to point out that there 
were numerous claims for compensation, 
Then as to the expense of the Bill—what 
would it be? There was a building clause, 
under which offices were to be erected ; 
but before they had any ground for these 
offices to be built on, the staff was to be 
appointed and paid, whilst the present 
officers were doing the work ; in fact, the 
measure could not come into operation for 
two years. He believed the time at which 
the Bill was introduced was inappropriate, 
and it would be well to withdraw it, and 
have some general orders drawn up and 
submitted to the Chancellor and the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls for their sanction. An- 
other point he wished to call attention to 
was this, that Ireland was not in a condi- 
tion to bear increased taxation, which the 
Bill would impose. It was idle to expect 
that a Bill of that magnitude could be 
passed during the present Session. [The 
hon. and learned Member, whose address 
had been listened to throughout with great 
impatience, and who consequently was 
very imperfectly followed, coneluded by 
moving, That the Chairman do leave the 
Chair. | 

Mr. VANCE seconded the Motion. He 
had objected from the beginning to the 
Bill being appointed for a morning sitting, 
and the result of that day’s proceedings 

roved the correctness of his opinion. 
hen he came into the House there was 
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one Member on the Opposition Benches, 
and only six on the other side of the 
House. Many Irish Members were en- 
gaged on an important Committee and 
were unable to attend, and others also 
were unavoidably absent. It was most 
undesirable that a Bill of such importance 
should be considered in so thin a House. 
His constituents in Dublin strongly dis- 
approved of the Bill, and did not wish to 
see the present cheap and efficient tribu- 
nals abolished. Substantial justice was 
obtained in the existing courts at a very 
small cost, and if the present measure 
were passed, they would necessarily have 
with the English system the English scale 
of costs, The most important clauses of 
the Bill had been passed accidentally and 
without any discussion, and he hoped that 
under these circumstances the Government 
would consent to refer the measure to a 
Select Committee. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
proposed, “‘ That the Chairman do leave 
the Chair.” —(Mr, Whiteside.) 


Mr. O’HAGAN (Tae Artorney GENE- 
RAL FOR IRELAND) said, he had listened to 
the extraordinary performance of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin with very considerable 
amazement. He had never doubted his 
hon. and learned Friend’s powers; but 
here the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
occupied—he would with all due respect 
say abused—the patience of the Commit- 
tee for two hours and a half with a speech 
which had about as much to do with the 
Motion as with the affairs of Kamschatka 
or the Great Mogul. Even the authority 
of the Chairman could not restrain his 
eloquence; for although he had given no- 
tice of a Motion which the Chairman told 
him he could not move, he had continued 
to speak upon it for an hour. The mo- 
tive for his hon. and learned Friend’s 
proceeding was apparent, and the pro- 
ceeding was worthy of the motive ; but 
he would put it to his hon. and learned 
Friend, whether such a course was worthy 
of his hon. and learned Friend’s po- 
sition? He,- therefore, would not fol- 
low his hon. and learned Friend into the 
details upon which he had entered; but 
there were assertions—marvellous asser- 
tions, audacious assertions—in the address 
of his hon. and learned Friend which he 
could not allow to pass unnoticed. With 
regard to his position in reference to this 
Bill, it was a most simple one; he was 
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the mere instrument in the matter. The 
Commission, upon whose Report the Bill 
was founded, was one whose ability and 
integrity were unquestionable; and after 
two years’ labour they unanimously re- 
commended an adoption of a certain course 
to assimilate the practice of Ireland to 
that of England where it was desirable, 
and it became his duty to introduce this 
Bill to the House carrying out the reeom- 
mendations of the Commission. There 
was not a Member of the Irish bar of po- 
sition who was not in favour of it. He 
brought forward the measure and gave 
ample time for its consideration; on its 
introduction and the second reading it was 
discussed, and he found it impossible to 
pass it except at a morning sitting, which 
was fixed to-day. He came down at 
twelve o'clock for the Bill, waited for a 
long half hour before the House was 
made; and those who were outside knew 
whose fault it was that it was not made. 
The hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. Long- 
field) had an Amendment on the paper, 
and was sitting in the House until the 
Speaker was moved out of the Chair for 
the purpose of going into Committee; 
but the hon. Member left the House and 
did not move his Amendment. Was he, 
then, to be told he had taken advantage of 
the hen. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House? When the hon. Member for 
Mallow left the House, in rushed the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. White- 
side) in the fine frenzy that so well became 
him, and was so usual with him, and made 
a charge against him(Mr. O’Hagan). The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said he 
intended to move that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee; but that question 
was not yet before the House, and he 
(Mr. O’Hagan) had only to say that he 
brought in this Bill on his own responsi- 
bility. He believed it was for the pub- 
lic interest, and that it should be carried. 
If it were not carried it would not be 
his fault, and he left the responsibility 
on those who chose to accept it. 

Sm EDWARD GROGAN said, he 
would remind the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that it was not the duty of the 
Opposition to make a House, keep a 
House, and cheer the Minister. The at- 
tention of that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had been drawn to the fact that it 
was not desirable that this Bill should come 
on at a morning sitting, and it was proved 
that this was so by the fact that the 
Government was unable for so long a time 
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to make a House, and that the hon. Gen- 
tlemen most competent to express an 
opinion on this Bill were absent. He did 
not blame the hon. and learned Gentleman 
for pressing on his Bill, but he thought 
the Irish Members had a right to claim an 
evening sitting for the discussion of a Bill 
of this importance to them. He thought 
much more progress could have been made 
in the Bill had the opinions and views of 
Irish Members been consulted. 

Mr. BUTT pointed out that several 
important measures had been disposed of 
at morning sittings. Three years ago 
he moved for the appointment of a Com- 
mission to inquire into the difference be- 
tween the English and Irish practice. 
Finding it impossible to succeed in this 
House, it was with his consent taken out 
of his hands and carried by a noble Mar- 
quess in the other House. That Com- 
mission was appointed, and this Bill was 
founded on the Report of that Commission. 
Every person in the courts of justice in 
Ireland who had been examined had given 
their evidence in favour of the assimilation 
of the practice in England and Ireland. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Chairman do 
leave the Chair.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 42; 
Noes 41: Majority 1. 

[No Report. ] 


COURT OF CHANCERY (IRELAND) BILL. 
[But-78.]—THE DIVISION. 


The House having resumed at Six 
o’clock— 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN: Sir, I 
desire to mention to Mr. Speaker a question 
which has arisen in my own case at the 
close of the morning sitting of the House. 
A division took place at four o’clock, while 
the House was in Committee upon the 
Court of Chancery (Ireland) Bill, on the 
Question whether the Chairman should 
leave the Chair. I had intended to vote 
with the “Noes.” At the time of taking 
the division, the Attorney General was 
named one of the Tellers, and an hon. Gen- 
tleman was named another of the Tellers 
who was not then in the House. I offered 
to act as Teller in his place, and accord- 
ingly remained here while the House was 
cleared in order to act as Teller for the 
‘* Noes.” Just, however, as the House 
was clear, the hon. Member for North- 
ampton consented to act as Teller, and 
I therefore retired — going however, by 
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mistake, into the lobby of the “Ayes” 
instead of that of the ‘‘ Noes.” When I 
got into the lobby I instantly discovered 
my mistake; but the hon. Member for 
Horsham told me that, being in the lobby, 
I should be obliged to vote with the 
** Ayes.” Accordingly I did so vote. But 
the moment I returned into the House, 
and before the voting paper was placed in 
the hands of the Chairman, I informed 
Mr. Massey of the mistake I had made. 
I desire to mention this to you, and I re- 
spectfully submit that my vote ought to 
be counted with the ‘‘Noes,’”’ and not with 
the ‘ Ayes.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: One of the difficulties 
of this case arises from the circumstance 
that no Report has been made from the 
Committee to the House. The decision in 
the Committee was final and conclusive as 
to the proceedings of the Committee, and 
the Committee, in consequence of the vote, 
makes no Report to the House. The hon. 
Member, as an individual, asks a question 
of me, which, perhaps, would have been 
more properly addressed to the Chairman 
of the Committee, whose decision in Com- 
mittee is final. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee did, in fact, decide the Question by 
taking the numbers as they were handed 
to him and accepting that decision, and it 
is that decision which prevents any Report 
being made to the House. But if it be 
the pleasure of the House to be reminded 
of what has taken place on former occa- 
sions, I do not think that the hon. Member 
could have had any relief under the cir- 
cumstances of the case. There are several 
precedents—some of a recent date. Ina 
case in 1856 one of the Tellers for the 
‘“‘ Noes” stated that Mr. Wykeham Mar- 
tin, who was in the lobby with the 
“ Noes,” had refused to vote. He had 
gone into the lobby by mistake. He was 
informed that, having heard the Question 
put and being in the lobby with the 
‘* Noes,” he must be counted with those 
in that lobby. There is another case which 
I think is stronger. On the 8th of May, 
1860, notice was taken that a Member 
had been in the lobby with the ‘‘ Noes,” 
but, having passed the division clerks, had 
avoided being counted. He stated that 
he had gone into that lobby by mistake ; 
but, being in the lobby, and having heard 
the Question put, the Speaker directed his 
vote to be added to the “‘ Noes.” In that 
case the misapprehension was discovered 
as early as it was by the hon. Baronet 
in the present instance. In this case 
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it is not open to me to give any deci- 
sion. There has been no Report to the 
House. But what I have stated has been 
the ruling of the House in similar cases; 
and I think that the hon. Member, having 
heard the Question put, and having gone 
into the lobby with the “ Noes,” was 
rightly counted with the ‘ Noes.” 





THE INCOME TAX COMMISSIONERS AT 
BLYTHING.—QUESTION. 


Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether it is under the direction or 
with the sanction of the Government, or of 
the Board of Inland Revenue, that the 
Income Tax Commissioners for the district 
of Blything, in the county of Suffolk, re- 
quired the farmers within that district ap- 
pealing under the Act 14 Vict. c, 12, s. 3, 
with a view to relief against the assess- 
ment under Schedule B of the Income 
Tax Act, to make up their balance-sheets 
from April to April, instead of from 
Michaelmas to Michaelmas, as heretofore 
done under the express authority of the 
Board of Inland Revenue ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought that his hon. and 
learned Friend had not been quite accu- 
rately informed as to the circumstances of 
this case with reference to the interven- 
tion of the Government. He appeared to 
suppose that for a certain period the Com- 
missioners referred to had received the 
balance-sheets of farmers made up from 
Michaelmas to Michaelmas, under the ex- 
press authority of the Board of Inland 
Revenue. The law required that the 
accounts should be made up from April 
to April, and the Board of Inland Revenue 
had no power to alter or to sanction de- 
partures from that system. The adminis- 
tration, as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man knew, was in the hands of district 
Commissioners, and upon the point being 
raised, the Board of Inland Revenue 
directed their surveyors not to interfere 
or to make any objection to the proceed- 
ings of the Commissioners, limiting their 
intervention to that single direction. In 
the case of certain farmers the local Com- 
missioners had accepted accounts made up 
from Michaelmas to Michaelmas as a basis 
of account for purposes of appeal ; but a 
similar appeal having been made subse- 
quently, the Commissioners felt it their 
duty to adhere to the letter of the law, 
and accordingly required the farmer to 
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produce his accounts made up from April 
to April. He was quite sensible of the 
inconvenience which might arise practi- 
cally from this decision of the Commis- 
sioners, but they had acted upon their own 
jurisdiction; and as the Board of Inland 
Revenue had not been disposed to interfere 
in order to enforce compliance with the 
law, they clearly would not be justified in 
doing so now when the Commissioners 
saw fit to adhere to the literal construction 
of the statute. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he would 
beg to ask, Whether there would be any 
objection to produce Copies of the Corre- 
spondence with the Buard of Inland Reve- 
nue on this subject ? 

Tue CITANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: None whatever. 


NAVY—COURT MARTIAL AT JAMAICA. 
QUESTION, 


Sir JOHN HAY said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
it is true that three young Naval Officers 
have been tried by Court Martial at Ja- 
maica for insubordination, and have been 
sentenced, in addition to other punishment, 
to a long imprisonment in the common 
gaol at Kingston, Jamaica; and whether 
the Admiralty have confirmed that portion 
of the sentence ? 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET, in reply, 
suid, the Court Martial had awarded the 
punishment referred to in the Question of 
the hon. and gallant Member; but the 
Officer commanding in chief on the sta- 
tion had ordered those young Officers to 
be sent home to be dealt with by the Home 
authorities. 


THE ASHANTEE WAR. 
QUESTION. 


Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, Whether it has been taken into 
consideration that a Sailing Ship leaving 
Cape Coast six weeks or two months hence, 
and bound to the West Indies, will be 
obliged to adopt the ‘‘ middle passage ;”’ 
and, in that event, whether the effects of a 
protracted voyage in such a climate on 
Officers and Men already debilitated may 
not be attended by disastrous effects ? 

Mr. C, P. BERKELEY said, that be- 
fore the noble Lord answered the Question 
of the hon. Baronet, he desired to put 
another Question to him on the same 
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subject, of which he had given him private 
notice. He wished to ask the noble Lord, 
What number of Officers and Men now 
upon the Gold Coast Station the Admiralty 
have been requested to provide passages 
for? and to call the noble Lord’s attention 
to the statement made by him on that sub- 
ject on Friday last. [**Order!”] He would 
move the adjournment of the House to put 
himself in order, It might be in the recol- 
lection of the House, that the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Wakefield, in the debate on 
the Ashantee War, called attention to a 
certain document, which had been laid on 
the table from the War Department. The 
Secretary to the Admiralty replying to the 
hon. and gallant Member's remarks on that 
document— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must direct the 
attention of the hon. Member to the fact 
that moving the adjournment of the House 
will not give him an opportunity of refer- 
ring to past debates. 

Mr. C. P. BERKELEY: Then I will 
simply put my Question. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: Sir, the 
middle passage to which the hon. Baronet 
(Sir James Elphinstone) has referred is, as 
he stated, necessarily taken by vessels going 
from that portion of the coast of Africa to 
the West Indies. The transport will be 
towed out, as I stated yesterday, into the 
offing, and will probably leave with a 
south-east trade; by making a westerly 
course she will probably carry the south- 
east trade for a day or two, and then get 
into the north-east trade, thus making the 
passage to the West Indies nearly as quick 
as asteamer. Anybody who knows that 
part of the world knows that in summer 
time one can run from the south-eastern 
into the north-eastern trade with very little 
delay; and I apprehend that the troops on 
board that ship will be just as comfortable 
as they would be in a steamer. I do not 
know exactly at what the Question of the 
hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. C. P. 
Berkeley) is pointed, but I shall be very 
happy to give him the number of troops 
upon which the original requisition was 
founded, and likewise the subsequent ar- 
rangement with the military authorities. 
The first body of troops to be taken away 
consisted of 480 men, and a certain num- 
ber of women and children, and were to go 
from Cape Coast Castle to the West In- 
dies. Subsequently the War Office deter- 
mined to send about six officers and 200 
men from Cape Coast Castle to Lagos, 
where they will relieve about a similar 
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number, who are to be taken to Sierra 
Leone. 


AFFAIRS OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
would beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, To lay upon the 
table of the House the entire Despatch 
from Sir Augustus Paget to Earl Russell, 
of August 10th, in which it is asserted that 
Count Sponneck was favourable to the 
neutralization of the Ionian Islands, and 
which states that ‘‘Count Sponneck ap- 
pears to have no objection to the razing of 
the fortifications ?”” 

Mr. LAYARD said, he must call the 
attention of his hon. Friend to the fact 
that Count Sponneck was not, as repre- 
sented, in favour of the neutralization of 
the Ionian Islands, but merely stated that 
he did not see why the principle should not 
be extended. It would be detrimental to 


the public service to produce the entire 
despatch. 


REFORM IN THE ROYAL COURT OF 
JERSEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PAULL said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he will consent, on the 
part of the Government, to the further 
progress, during the present Session, of a 
Bill entitled ‘* A Bill to amend the Consti- 
tution, Practice, and Procedure of the 
Court of the Island of Jersey ?” 

Sir GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, he 
adhered to the opinion which he had for- 
merly expressed, that it was very desirable 
that reforms in the Royal Court of Jer- 
sey, recommended by the Commissioners, 
should be carried into effect by the Estates 
rather than by any intervention of Parlia- 
ment. He would state the intentions of 
the Government on this subject when the 
Bill referred to came on for discussion. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES IN THE ROYAL 
NAVY.—QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, Whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to advise the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission to con- 
sider the pay and allowances of Officers of 
the Royal Navy ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET, in reply, 


said, it had not been usual to appoint * 
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Royal Commission to inquire into the pay 
and allowances of the Navy as distin- 
guished from other branches of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service, and he was not aware of 
any intention to establish a novel pre- 
cedent. 


AUSTRALIAN POSTAGE. 
QUESTION, 


Lorv ALFRED CHURCHILL said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether the rates of Postage on 
Letters between this Country and Austra- 
lia has recently been doubled ; and if so, 
whether, considering that our Australian 
Colonies contribute one moiety of the 
Postal Subsidy required for this service, 
they have been consulted as to this in- 
crease, or have in any way expressed their 
opinion respecting it ? 

Mr. PEEL said, in reply, that the re- 
venue derived from letters sent to Aus- 
tralia was not nearly sufficient to pay our 
moiety for transmitting that correspon- 
dence. It had consequently been decided 
from the Ist of next month to raise the 
charge on letters to Australia from 6d. to 
1s., but the same regulation provided that 
the postage on letters sent by private ships 
should be reduced to 4d., with a view of 
meeting the case of poorer correspondents 
to whom economy was a greater object 
than expedition. Our postal arrangements 
with Australia were based on a Treasury 
Minute of 1855, and it did not, as was 
supposed, form any part of that arrange- 
ment that the rates of postage should not 
be raised by either party without mutual 
consent. On- the contrary, the Minute 
contained the following passage :— 

“One of the advantages of the plan we have 
adopted will be that it will leave the House and 
the Colonial Government free to regulate the 
rates of postage in any way they may think fit.” 
Due notice of the alteration has been given 
to the Australian Colonies. 


THE BALLOT.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. H. BERKELEY said, that in ask- 
ing the House to agree to the Resolution 
he rose to propose, he had taken a different 
course. from that which he usually followed, 
because it appeared to him that the ap- 
proach of a General Election gave him an 
opportunity of making some remarks which 
were certainly called for, and which he 
trusted hon. Gentlemen would take to their 
hearts. They had heard of Earl Russell 
climbing an exceedingly high mountain, 
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and finding on the top of that mountain 
an inscription which advised him to “ rest 
and be thankful.”” No doubt he did rest, 
and, no doubt, he was thankful ; but why 
the noble Earl should insist upon all Par- 
liamentary reformers also resting he could 
not understand. He could understand the 
noble Earl asking them to be thankful, 
and, indeed, he thought the reformers of 
England were very thankful to the noble 
Earl for his brilliant exertions in the cause 
of reform. When, however, the noble 
Earl asked the reformers in that House to 
rest, it appeared to him to savour of ab- 
surdity. Were there no longer any abuses 
to redress? Were there no evils to be 
got rid of? Had they become so perfect 
and so pure that no reform of the political 
system was required ? Were they arrived 
at the Ultima Thule of reformation ? Had 
England become Utopia? Had they no- 
thing left to do but to enjoy themselves 
and be happy? An examination of the 
existing state of things would prove diame- 
trically the contrary. Was there any Act 
of Parliament at that moment which inter- 
fered with intimidation, put down bribery, 
or prevented other corrupt practices? He 
would be a bold Member of Parliament 
who would say that any such Act existed. 
An Act, it was true, existed which had 
superseded others having a like object, and 
which was called the Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Act. But did that Act put 
down any of these evils? Why, it was 
laughed at from one end of the country to 
the other by every attorney’s clerk. The 
IIouse would permit him to go back for a 
moment to the formation of the Committee 
whieh produced the Report that was laid 
hold of by the right hon. Baronet the Home 
Secretary and converted by him into an 
Act of Parliament. That was shortly 
after an election of more than ordinary 
enormity which took place during the Earl 
of Aberdeen’s Administration. Corrupt 
practices so largely prevailed at that elec- 
tion that the Earl of Aberdeen, from whom 
no one had a right to expect much reform, 
declared that no one could be enamoured 
of our electoral position. Thereupon a 
Committee was formed. But how was it 
formed ? Almost all the legal talent of 
the House was engaged upon it. There 


were the Attorney General and the Solici- 
tor General, ex-Attorney Generals and ex- 
Solicitor Generals, and hon. Gentlemen 
from both sides of the House learned in 
the law, were likewise joined in that focus 
of law. 


After a short time that Commit- 
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tee, which was a kind of mountain of law, 
did as other mountains did—fell into labour 
and produced a mouse, a most insignificant 
little vermin, as its offspring. The Home 
Secretary framed a law upon that Report, 
and said here is a law that will cure all 
your evils—there is now an end to all fur- 
ther complaints. There were certain pro- 
visions in the Bill that enlisted the sympa- 
thies of a great number of Members. It 
did away with processions, ribands, bands, 
and other sources of expense which fell 
upon candidates. Accordingly, Members 
swallowed the rest of the Bill, which from 
end to end was perfectly inadequate, if not 
mischievous, because it guarded candidates 
at the poll, and fixed all the responsibility 
and all the punishment upon the electors. 
When the Bill became law it was reviewed 
in The Times by a man now no more, but 
who knew more about elections than pro- 
bably any other man in England. He re- 
ferred to the late Mr. Coppock. He wrote 
an analysis of the Bill, which The Times 
endorsed, saying it was evident that it was 
a ‘* pompous profession meant to be inope- 
rative.”” He would call the attention of the 
House, not to Mr. Coppock’s analysis, but 
to the article in The Times. The writer 
showed that the great object of the Bill 
appeared to be not to unseat candidates, be- 
eause they were carefully protected against 
danger, and unless they were personally in 
fault they might laugh at all the attempts 
made to turn them out. The candidate 
was to name certain persons as his agents, 
and if they committed bribery his seat was 
lost, but the subordinate agents, who were 
not appointed, might buy votes by the dozen 
without affecting the seat, although they 
would themselves be liable to proceedings. 
As to intimidation, if a man discharged his 
tenant or his servant, or ceased to deal 
with his tradesmen on account of his vote, 
it would be an unconstitutional act, but al- 
though the fact might be undoubted, there 
might be no means of proving it, and the 
consequence was that the clause would be 
totally inoperative. The late Sir Robert 
Peel in the case of the late Duke of New- 
castle, defended his Grace, who had turned 
out some seventy of his tenants, on the plea 
that he considered he had a right to do as 
he liked with his own, Sir Robert Peel 
did not defend the propriety of the action, 
yet he said it was impossible to touch it by 
law, and if they attempted to do so, they 
would plunge into a course of legislation 
which was anything but desirable. That 
was the opinion of Sir Robert Peel. It 
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was likewise the opinion of Lord Macaulay, 
who, in a speech at Edinburgh, stated 
that, as for making any law to prevent a 
man from turning out one of his tenants at 
will, or discharging one of his tradesmen, 
it was an absolute absurdity. Well, that 
kind of legislation had been resorted to in 
that Parliament, and, of course, the Act 
became inoperative. As they were ap- 
proaching the period of a General Election, 
he trusted the House would permit him to 
point out what had been done, could be 
done, and would be done again under the 
Act. Taking, for example, some large 
commercial or manufacturing town, he 
would describe a few of the events which 
occurred at the time of a contested election. 
The first thing that was done by the par- 
tizans of a candidate was to secure certain 
persons called ‘‘Men from the Moon,” 
that was, persons known to nobody—who 
came, stayed a short time, and disappeared. 
Now, a ‘‘ Man from the Moon’”’ descended 
upon one of those boroughs, took up his 
position at some hotel, and next morning 
went to some licensed victualler and says, 
“On this day week I shall require forty 
breakfasts.’’ The ‘‘ Man from the Moon ” 
was generally accompanied by some mys- 
terious person, perfectly well known to the 
licensed victualler, but who said nothing. 
The licensed victualler said, ‘* My price is 
so and so,”’ to which the ‘‘ Man from the 
Moon” replied, ‘‘ Oh, certainly.” He 
then paid visits to other licensed victuallers, 
until he had ordered breakfasts to the 
amount of £400 or £500, and then retired 
from the busy scene. There might be 
twenty, thirty, or forty voters at one of the 
large shipyards or factories of the bo- 
roughs, and on the morning of the polling 
these voters went to breakfast, then to the 
poll ; and after that, hung about, forming 
part of that crowd which applauded or ex- 
pressed disapprobation, or assisted in 
bringing up electors to the poll. That 
must be hungry work, and about the mid- 
dle of the day the men, by sixes and 
sevens, proceeded to certain houses, not 
completely finished, and there get beef, 
beer, and spirits, which had been conveyed 
there over night. At whose expense ? 
Why, everybody knew at the expense of 
the candidate ; but who was to prove it? 
At the end of the week the men went to 
receive their wages, but not having been 
at work on the day of polling, they should 
not get wages for that day, but they got 
paid full wages for it after all. Those were 
facts which could be easily proved. There, 
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then, was treating in the first place which 
was declared illegal, and there was bribery 
in the next, for if paying a man who did 
not work a day’s wages was not bribery, 
what was? How could the only Act which 
they had to stop bribery interfere with 
such a case as he had mentioned? The 
breakfasts were not paid for by the ‘ Man 
from the Moon,” but when the time within 
which petitions could be presented had 
passed, another descended and paid the 
Bills. He had said nothing about the 
bribery which took place between two and 
four o'clock, when £5 notes changed hands, 
and when persons who never had a pound 
in their possession before paid away large 
sums in corrupting others. Although 
these men, when found out, were liable to 
be punished, the candidate remained un- 
touched. Now, could it be supposed that 
any of these bribers had such a strong 
affection for their candidate that they 
would borrow money to secure his election? 
If they did not receive it from the candi- 
date in some way or other, from whom did 
they receive it? He had shown that cor- 
ruption and malversation flourished malgré 
the Act of Parliament. He would next 
suppose the Bill in operation, and applied 
to the case of such a borough as he had 
described. In the first place no “Man 
from the Moon” would be needed, no 
breakfasts required, otherwise a man might 
have his opponent’s voters devouring his 
tea and toast. For the same reason no 
dinners would be placed in empty refresh- 
ment houses, and what would become of 
the holyday when no wage would be paid 
for it, for a man would not be inclined to 
give away money, which might go into the 
pockets of his opponent’s supporters? He 
had shown fair reasons for believing that 
the ballot would supply the deficiency in 
our present law, and all he asked was that 
it should get a fair trial. He knew he 
should be met by the bare contradiction, 
“Oh! but the ballot won’t do this ; ’’ but 
to that he replied that assertion is uo ar- 
gument. He would show that the ballot 
had done that. Let them turn to the 
Australian colonies, and they would find 
that a perfect reformation had been 
wrought. When the ballot was first pro- 
posed there, it was met by arguments a vast 
deal more able than had been used against 
it here, but it was supported by that irresis- 
tible logic of which Mr. Grote was the author. 
And what was the result of this adoption ? 
The original opponents of the Ballot in 
Australia were now its warmest suppor- 
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ters, and it was remarkable that the only 
class of persons who were opposed to it 
there were the Roman Catholic priests. 
Now, in this country and in Ireland the 
priests were to a man in favour of the 
Ballot, and it had been stated over and 
over again by the Irish landlords, that if 
they got the Ballot it would not be fair 
play because the-vote would be concealed 
from them, but would be known to the 
priests. A gentleman in private conversa- 
tion had said to him, ‘* Don’t tell me you 
ean invent any box of which the priest can- 
not get to the bottom.” He had produced 
an argument from Australia to show that 
that was not the case. He had on a for- 
mer occasion shown that they had wit- 
nessed the break-down of the greatest de- 
mocratie republic in the world, and various 
elements appeared in that chaos, but the 
Ballot in that wreck of institutions held 
its own, and appeared destined to restore 
order. What said a correspondent of The 
Times ? That “if the forms of American 
liberty last as long as Mr. Lincoln’s time 
of office, the agency of the ballot-box will 
consign that unlucky functionary to private 
life, and elect some other president in his 
stead.”” Probably so ; but how would it 
be if there were open voting in America ? 
Need he ask any man of common sense 
what chance any man would have against 
Abraham Lincoln and his hordes of merce- 
nary cut-throats ? Well, were they really 
become so virtuous—were the constituen- 
cies become so pure that the Reformers in 
that House might rest and be thankful? He 
thought not. He would ask the House to 
allow him to compare the account of our 
political virtue as given by old Andrew 
Marvell in 1678, and the account given by 
Bishop Burnett in the History of his Own 
Times ; and then he would like to con- 
clude with a comparison with the political 
virtue which they then possessed as pic- 
tured by a gentleman well known to that 
House — Mr. Erskine May. Andrew 
Marvell said— 


“ Tt was not to be expressed the debauchery and 
lewdness which upon the occasion of elections are 
now wn habitual throughout the nation, so 
that the vice and the expense are risen to such a 
prodigious height that few sober men can endure 
to stand to be chosen upon such conditions.” 


What said Bishop Burnett? He said that 
all laws which could be made would prove 
ineffectual, because to cure so great an 
evil till there came a change and reforma- 
tion in the morals of the people would be 
impossible ; and till the candidates became 
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men of other temper and other principles 
than then appeared. Let them now see 
what happened in their own days, accord- 
ing to Mr. Erskine May. It appeared that 
at Canterbury 155 electors were bribed at 
one election, and 79 at another. At Barn- 
staple there were 255 electors bribed, and 
at Cambridge 111. At one place the sum 
of £26,000 had been spent in three elec- 
tions. In 1858 a Commission reported 
that 183 freemen of Galway received 
bribes. In 1860 there were strange dis- 
closures affecting the city of Gloucester. 
This place had long been familiar with cor- 
ruption. Indeed, in 1816, a single candi- 
date spent £16,000. It appeared that at 
the last election in 1859, no less than 250 
electors were bribed, and 81 persons were 
guilty of corrupt practices. Up to that 
time the places which had been distin- 
guished by such malpractices returned 
members to Parliament prior to the Reform 
Bill, but in 1860, a perplexing disclosure 
was made that bribery had also extensively 
prevailed in the populous and thriving bo- 
rough of Wakefield, where 86 electors were 
bribed ; and such was the zeal of the can- 
vassers that no less than 98 persons were 
concerned in bribing the corrupted. He 
would ask the House whether, when such 
was the case, they ought to “rest and be 
thankful.”’ The time was approaching when 
the great electoral Saturnalia would be pre- 
sent, and then intimidation would produce as 
ever its reign of terror, bribery would cor- 
rupt, and inebriety would demoralize. That 
state of things would exhibit itself in a 
form hardly ever witnessed before on ac- 
count of the great struggle which would 
take place between the two great political 
parties. On that occasion there would be 
seen all those horrors which he had been 
in the habit of describing, and the screw 
would be turned on the country by hosts of 
attorneys, who well knew how to put the 
strain on the point which told upon the con- 
dition of the elector. Surely, then, it was 
not too much to ask, seeing that there was 
no existing remedy for that state of things 
(for the present Act had proved a dead 
failure), that the votes should be taken in 
a manner which had proved successful 
elsewhere. Consequently, he thought that 
he was entitled to move the following 
Resolution :— 

“ That, asa General Election is impending, and 
it is notorious that our electoral system is defec- 
tive and corrupt in practice, and as we have no 
law which can put down the intimidation of voters 
nor prevent bribery, it is therefore expedient that 
a fair trial shall be given to the vote by Ballot.” 
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Mr. LOCKE said, he rose to second 
the Motion. He would not detain the 
House long as he did not presume to think 
for a moment that the Motion would be 
carried, but he thought thanks were due to 
the hon. Member for bringing the subject 
before the House, because at no distant 
period Gentlemen opposite would have an 
opportunity of experiencing those evils 
which his hon. Friend had so ably de- 
scribed. He thought the thanks of the 
House were due to his hon. Friend for 
having afforded to each of them an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining whether or not they 
had retrograded on the question of the 
Ballot. It was just as well, having refer- 
ence to the day which was not far distant, 
that they should register their opinions 
upon such a question for the consideration 
of the British publie. The usual objection 
to the Ballot was, that it could not be ear- 
ried out; but he would call attention to 
what took place on a former occasion. On 
a former occasion when there was a long 
debate on the question, an hon. Gentleman 
who had since become a Member of the 
Government—he meant the hon. Member 
for Pontefract—speaking for the first time 
in the House, described the working of the 
Ballot in Melbourne so as to convince many 
Gentlemen that if the system were adopted 
here it would be a great improvement on 
the present state of things. The hon. 
Member removed one of the chief objec- 
tions urged against the Ballot by showing 
that at Melbourne a scrutiny could take 
place in as effective a manner as in any 
Committee-room of the House of Com- 
mons. An argument which was much in 
favour with the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government was that the Ballot was 
un-English ; but if its tendeney were to 
prevent intimidation, bribery, drunkenness, 
and other evils, then every man who wished 
well to his country ought to vote for the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman, especially 
as a General Election was understood to be 
impending. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 

“That, as a General Election is impending, 
and it is notorious that our Electoral system is 
defective and corrupt in practice, and as we have 
no Law which can put down the intimidation of 
Voters, nor prevent bribery, it is therefore ex- 

ient that a fair trial should be given to the 

ote by Ballot.” 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I as- 
sure the House that there are many cir- 
cumstances and (pointing to the clock) a 
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warning-hand which bid me to be brief; 
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but I am anxious to state, in as concise a 
form as I can, the reasons why I shall, as 
usual, oppose the Motion of my hon. Friend. 
I can only say to my hon. Friend person- 
ally that I hope the result will not make 
him feel so comfortable in his present 
position [Mr. Berkeley was seated on the 
Opposition Bench] as to induce him to 
make it permanent. I should be exceed- 
ingly sorry to see him continue where he 
is now. Nothing can be more honourable 
to any man than steadily adhering to the 
cause or party which he has adopted ; and 
the more the cause or the party is going 
down in public opinion, the more honour- 
able is the devotion of its supporters; and 
I think my hon. Friend will himself confess 
that the plan advocated in his Motion is 
not so strong in popular sympathy as it 
has been formerly. I object to the Motion 
because it is founded on an erroneous as- 
sumption. The hon. Member deals with 
the right of voting as if it were a personal 
right, which an individual was entitled 
to exercise free from any responsibility, 
whereas I contend that the vote is a trust 
to be exercised on behalf of the commu- 
nity at large. Even if the franchise were 
ever so extended—even if we had a man- 
hood franchise, if every man arrived at the 
age of discretion were entitled to vote, it 
would be only a trust, because there would 
still be a large portion of the community, 
women and minors, affected by the laws, 
by taxation, and so on, whose interests 
would be committed to those who had 
votes. Indeed, our legislation is based on 
the understanding that a vote is a trust, 
and not aright. Ifa vote were a purely 
personal right, would not a voter be en- 
titled to ask on what principle of justice 
you should punish him for exercising it in 
the manner which he thinks most for his 
own individual advantage? But you at- 
tach a penalty to the man who employs 
that right of voting in a way at variance, 
as you deem, with the public interest, for 
bribery or any other such consideration. 
I say, then, that a vote is a trust, and I 
maintain that every political trust ought 
to be exercised subject to the responsibility 
of public opinion. The whole political 
framework of civilized nations rests on the 
principle of trust. The interests of the 
community are in various degrees, more or 
less important, committed to a selected few 
who are charged with duties, in regard to 
particular things, on behalf of the people 
at large; and their action in fulfilling that 
trust ought to be subject to responsibility 
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towards those on whose account they ex- 
ercise it. But I contend that the Ballot 
as proposed is intended to withdraw the 
voter from that responsibility which the 
public exercise of the trust confided to him 
would impose, and in that respect I think 
it would be a political evil. We have been 
told about the system in other countries— 
in America, for instance. But in America, 
as everybody knows, ballot voting is not 
secret. It is ticket voting. A man votes 
for a great number of officers at a time, 
and he sticks his ticket in his hat, and is 
proud of the party and the cause he es- 
pouses; he does not think of concealing 
the members, judges, governor, or other 
officers appointed by public election in the 
United States for whom he gives his voice. 
The Ballot, then, I hold, is founded on a 
mistake in principle, and is at variance with 
the fundamental assumption on which all 
our political institutions are based. Well, 
would it be effectual for the purpose for 
which it is proposed? I deny that. In this 
country, I maintain, that a man is proud 
of his party. He may be thought right 
or wrong by his neighbours, but I do not 
believe that when he has been enlisted 
under the banner of one candidate or the 
other he is not proud of the side he has 
taken. So far from wishing to conceal his 
vote, or sneaking with it to the ballot box, 
he tells all his friends what he is going 
to do, and is rather anxious than otherwise 
that the whole community to which he 
belongs should know it. If you shrink 
from a public investigation of the voting, 
it follows that you must also do away with 
canvassing committees. You must forbid 
canvassing. You must make it penal for 
a man to tell beforehand how he is going 
to vote. Generally every man has a poli- 
tical bias—a partiality for one party or the 
other—and it is next to impossible that a 
majority of electors should vote even by 
Ballot without their votes being known. 
Would the Ballot assist those who may 
desire to conceal their votes? The hon. 
Member spoke of the protection it would 
give to the man who was now afraid if he 
did not vote in a certain way that his 
landlord would take away his farm, or a 
customer withdraw his patronage. But 
would it do so? In the first place the 
landlord or customer who intended to pun- 
ish his tenant or tradesman for giving a 
vote against his wishes would canvass him 
beforehand, would apply for a promise, 
and if it were refused would know what 
that implied, and would deal with the 
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voter meer: Perhaps the landlord 
or customer might wait until the election 
was over, and then ask the man how he 
voted. If the elector did not choose to 
tell an untrath (which would, of course, 
be demoralizing), he must either give an 
evasive answer, the meaning of which 
would be understood, or confess that he 
had voted against the wishes of his patron. 
Consequently, the voter would be dealt 
with in such a case just the same as if he 
had given his vote openly and without 
reserve ; and as far as protecting the tenant 
or tradesman from the landlord or cus- 
tomer is concerned, the Ballot would be 
totally ineffectual. With regard to treat- 
ing, the hon. Member has told us how an 
election is conducted, how the public- 
houses are thrown open, and how men be- 
longing to one party go to the houses taken 
by their candidate. This would not be 
prevented by the Ballot. Now, the Bal- 
lot would not prevent bribery, because an 
agent might go to an elector and say, 
“Here is £5 or £10. I trust to your 
honour; you shall have this money if you 
will promise to vote for so and so, but not 
otherwise.” The elector, if without any 
particular predilection in another direction, 
would probably be tempted to take the 
money and give the promise, which, I dare 
say, he would keep faithfully. I have 
that opinion of the electors of this country 
that I believe they generally would keep 
their promise, at whatever time it might 
have been exacted. Then as to the pub- 
lic-houses, would it not be very easy for 
the Man in the Moon, described by the 
hon, Gentleman, and his friends to make 
arrangements that the public- houses should 
be accessible only to those who carried 
signs or emblems by which it would be 
known that they were supporters of a par- 
ticular candidate? I say, then, that the 
Ballot is erroneous in principle, and would 
be ineffectual in practice. Objection has 
been taken to my having applied to the 
Ballot the epithet un-English. I may 
vary the expression, and say it is adverse 
to and inconsistent with the habits and 
feelings of Englishmen, who are usually 
proud of their political opinions, anxious 
to manifest to friends and neighbours what 
those political opinions are, and to act in 
accordance with them, and therefore I say 
that a system of secresy is at variance 
with the habits, opinions, and practice of 
Englishmen. For these reasons, without 
taking up further time, I will only say 
that I shall vote against the Motion, 
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Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he would not 
attempt to answer the noble Lord, because 
it would take him entirely through Han- 
sard, The noble Lord had not said a sin- 
gle word respecting the present state of 
the constituencies, nor had he tried to de- 
fend those Acts of Parliament which had 
been palmed upon the country as remedies 
for bribery and corruption. For the ex- 
isting evils there was really no remedy, 
except the substitution of a system which 
had succeeded everywhere for a system 
which had failed wherever it had been tried. 
He should certainly take a division, with a 
view of eliciting the expression of opinion 
of honest reformers, who were driven to a 
point, but were no doubt prepared to express 
that view which was their honest opinion. 


Question put, 


The House divided:—Ayes 123 ; Noes 
212: Majority 89. 


AGRICULTURAL POPULATION 
(IRELAND).—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he rose to call 
attention to the emigration of the Agricul- 
tural Population from Ireland, and if any 
excuse was required for its introduction it 
would be found in the conflicting state- 
ments as to the condition of Ireland which 
had from time to time been made by dif- 
ferent members of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. In the year 1860 the right hon. 
Gentleman the Colonial Secretary, then 
Chief Seeretary for Ireland, said that 
there was in the world no more striking 
instance of the growth of national prospe- 
rity than was to be found in Ireland, but 
in a very short time he was contradicted by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who said 
that public attention had not been suffi- 
ciently awakened to the calamities which 
afflicted that country sinee the year 1859. 
The statements of the Members of the 
Government, however, were in their turn 
denied by the Irish Members, who in. 
sisted upon the existence of a more widely 
spread distress than was admitted from 
official sources ; and in the face of that 
diversity of statement, it was not wonder- 
ful that the Irish people should seek for 
authentic information on a subject which 
so nearly concerned them. In March last, 
he (Mr. Hennessy) called attention to the 
depopulation of Ireland, and showed that 
there was a decline of 3,000 in the popu- 
Jation of that country every week, and also 
that the emigration from Ireland at that 
moment was greater than at any other 
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period during the last ten years. The 
number of persons who left Ireland in 
1861 was 64,292; in 1862, 70,117; in 
1863, 117,820; and the Emigration Com. 
missioners stated in their Report, published 
a few days ago, that if the emigration conti- 
nued throughout the year 1864, at the rate 
which it had gone on during the first three 
months, the number that year would be 
156,000 ; and that depopulation was taking 
place in a country in which the number of 
marriages was declining, the proportion of 
births to deaths was falling of, and the po- 
pulation was declining more rapidly than 
that of any country in Europe. The emi- 
gration was distributed generally over the 
country. In 1863 the number of persons 
who emigrated from Leinster was 15,000, 
Munster, 55.000, Ulster, 22,500, and 
Connaught, 18,000. From the year 1851 
to December, 1863, the total loss by emi- 
gration had amounted to 1,431,000 per- 
sons, of whom the so-called flourishing 
provinee of Ulster had contributed no less 
than 400,000. The emigration had been 
regarded by some Members of the Govern- 
ment as possessing a satisfactory character. 
When the attention of the Lord Lieute- 
nant, for example, was called to the decline 
of the population, he said that although 
the grain crops would decline, the green 
crops and live stock would increase, and 
both he and the Chief Secretary said that 
one effect of the emigration would be to 
diminish poor rates, and increase the rate 
of wages in Ireland. The fact was, how- 
ever, that while emigration had been in- 
creasing, both the live stock and the green 
crops had diminished. Last year there 
were in Ireland 23,715 horses less than 
there were in 1862; the decline in the 
number of eattle amounted to 116,615; 
sheep, 152,201 ; pigs, 89.522. The total 
loss of live stock in the year 1863 amounted 
in value to £1,227,041, the loss in the 
previous year having been £1,500,000. 
The cereal crops diminished in 1862 by 
72,000 acres, and in 1863 by 144,000, 
and in both years the green crops also 
decreased. In 1863 their decrease amoun- 
ted to 19,358 acres, and the total loss of 
cereal and green crops in 1863 was 
164,077 acres. Mr. Donnelly, in his last 
report, stated that the total of bogs, waste 
and unoccupied lands of Ireland had in- 
creased to the extent of 74,856 acres. 
There was no increase worth notice last 
year, except an increase in the cultivation 
of flax and meadow-land ; but making allow- 
ance for that increase, there were 100,000 
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acres out of cultivation. The prediction 
that emigration would diminish the poor law 
expenditure was by no means confirmed by 
the statement made by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners in their last Report, dated 
Mareh, 1864. They said that the tide of 
emigration had had little effect upon the 
expenditure of the poor rates beyond the 
amount which the guardians had expended 
in assisting the emigration of poor persons 
who might otherwise have become charge- 
able to the rates. The parties who emi- 
grated at their own expense were not 
such as would have been likely to be- 
come chargeable, but it was possible that 
some increase of expense might arise from 
their leaving behind them dependants or 
relatives who might be either temporarily 
or permanently thrown upon the rates. 
He found that in 1863 the Poor Law ex- 
penditure increased by £37,000, and the 
number of paupers in that year exceeded 
the total in the previous year by 26,000. 
For the first eight weeks of 1864, the 
only period as to which information was in 
the possession of the House, the rate of 
pauperism had increased from 68,000 on 
the 2nd of January, to 76,000 on the 20th 
of February—that was to say, at the rate 
of 1,000 a week. The third prediction of 
Her Majesty’s Government had therefore 
failed, like the other two. With regard to 
the rate of wages, recent information had 
been gained before the Select Committee 
upon Irish Taxation appointed on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member for 
the Queen's County, to the proceedings of 
which some prominence was given in the 
public papers: The hon. Member for the 
County of Cork (Mr. Maguire) was ques- 
tioned before that Committee as to the 
condition of the labouring classes, and 
said he could not conceive how they could 
make the two ends meet with the wages 
they received, In his part of the country 
he could procure as many men as he wished 
for ls. a day, and they were most thankful 
to get it. That statement ought to be 
put in contrast with that made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of the Colo- 
nies when bringing in his Tenant Right 
Bill, to the effect that wages in Ireland 
were ordinarily ls. 3d. aday. If that as- 
sertion were accurate, a positive decline, 
instead of an increase, had taken place in 
the rate of wages. Mr. Lambert, the trea- 
surer to the county of Mayo, before the 
same Committee, said that the country 
was in a more depressed condition than in 
former years, and that the condition of the 
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labourers was not as good as before the 
famine. The Rev. Mr. O’Regan, P.P., 
spoke from his own knowledge of three 
counties — Kerry, Limerick, and Cork— 
and said— 

“Tn my part of the country for certain portions 
of the year men are very gratified if they can get 
occupation at 9d. per day.” 

An hon. Friend of his who sat on the 
benches opposite, who owned large pro- 
perty in the King’s County, and was chair- 
man of one of the principal railways in 
Ireland, declared to him in conversation 
that the Government never made a greater 
mistake than in prophesying a rise in 
wages, as both his private and public ex- 
perience led him to believe that the rate 
of wages was declining. Of the four bene- 
fits then promised by the Government none 
were found to exist. The population was 
not only diminishing, but at a rate more 
rapid than heretofore ; the quantity of live 
stock and of crops, green as well as cereal, 
was growing less and less, wages were 
falling, whereas poor rates and pauperism 
were actually on the increase. With re- 
gard to the condition of those unfortunate 
subjects of the Queen who were driven to 
leave Ireland he wished to say a few words, 
and to correct some misconceptions that 
were abroad. People generally were under 
the impression that of the emigrants from 
Ireland all went to the United States, and 
went with the intention of enlisting in the 
Federal army. Of the 117,000 who emi- 
grated from Ireland in 1863, 94,000 went 
to the United States, but as many as 
18,000 went to Australia, 4,000 to Canada, 
and the remainder to other places. Of the 
total number of 56,000 persons described 
as general labourers, 40.000 went to the 
United States and 14,000 to Australia. 
Of 9,000 farmers, 6,500 went to the 
United States and 1,500 to Australia ; of 
female domestic servants 20,000 emigrated, 
14,000 going to the United States and 
5,200 to Australia. The question whether 
emigrants entered the ranks of the Federal 
army, and in what proportions, was one of 
much interest, and some light was thrown 
upon it by a comparative return which the 
Emigration Commissioners had published, 
giving the numbers who emigrated in the 
last two years preceding the war. The 
number of Irish single men who emigrated 
to the United States amounted in 1859 
to 37 per cent, and in 1860 to 38 per cent, 
of the total emigration. During the pro- 
gress of the war the proportions had been 
33 per cent in 1862 and 38 per cent in 
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1863. The actual numbers of Irish single 
men who emigrated in those years respec- 
tively were — in 1859, 22,000 ; in 1860, 
30,000 ; in 1862, 19,000; and in 1863, 
53,000. The proportion of single men 
who emigrated siuce the war began was, 
therefore, less, if anything, than before it 
commenced, The Commissioners observed 
that— 

“Of those who went out many, no doubt, en- 
listed ; but their number could have but little 
effect in keeping up the strength of the Federal 
armies. It must be borne in mind that by the 
Passengers’ Act all boys above twelve years of 
age are classed as ‘single men,’ and a deduction, 
therefore, of at least 12 per cent must be made 
from the single men for boys between twelve and 
eighteen years of age. A large proportion of the 
remainder emigrated as sons or brothers in 
families, and were, therefore, not likely to enlist. 
After these deductions are made there would pro- 
bably not remain in 1863 more than from 20,000 
to 25,000 single men out of whom the Federal 
army would have a chance of obtaining recruits, 
and it is not to be assumed that even a majority 
of these took service.” 


He mentioned these facts for the purpose 
of showing that the amount of Irish addi- 
tions to the Federal ranks was not so great 
as some persons had been led to imagine. 
And what was the condition of the Irish 
emigrant arriving in America? He had 
recently seen a very touching letter from 
the Roman Catholic Bishop in Toronto 
written to one of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops in the North of Ireland, and dated 
April, 1864, in which he dwelt upon the 
lamentable condition of the Irish emi- 
grants, and said— 

“ How heartrending the sight of these emi- 
grants arriving on our wharves, surrounded by 
sharpers — the harpies of cities — destined to be 
swept like a torrent of rain into the sewers of so- 
ciety! Hence the hospitals, the poorhouses, and 
gaols in the States, and to a great extent in 
Canada, have more than their proportion of in- 
mates of Irish or their descendants. The emi- 
grant ship, where all sexes are huddled together, 
breaks down the barriers of modesty, and opens 
the path, in thousands of cases, to ruin. How 
many a tear has been dropped by those emi- 
grants for ever having left their home !” 


The Bishop gave a touching description of 
the condition of the female emigrants— 


“The workhouse system of Ireland is most de- 
grading and immoral in its tendency, if the tree 
could be judged by its fruit. It is humiliating, 
indeed, to see numbers of poor Irish girls, inno- 
cent and guileless, sitting round in those largo 
depots in seaport cities waiting to be hired. Men 
and women enter those places, and look round to 
find out the girl that would apparently answer their 
service. How many of them found the protection 
of the wolf is known only to God !”’- 


The Canadian Bishop concluded with a | 
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strong appeal to the Bishops in Ireland to 
do something to prevent the Irish emigra. 
tion. His high authority was corroborated 
by a statement put forward by a corre- 
spondent in The Times newspaper. Writing 
even before the war broke out, that gentle- 
man said— 

“The papers of all the large cities are filled 
with ‘ appeals’ from the friends of various elee- 
mosynary and benevolent societies and institu- 
tions for aid, in which the sufferings of orphans, 
widows, and children are set out in the most 
touching terms. Washington is filled with misery, 
nor have I ever been in any cities in the world in 
which the Irish and other poor populations appear 
to live in more squalor, or to endure ater pri- 
vations than in the vile alleys of New York itsclf, 
Pittsburg, Baltimore, New Orleans, and the other 
large towns of the Union. No delusion can be 
greater than to suppose the poor emigrant at 
once attains a greater degree of physical comfort 
in the States than he has in his own country.” 
There was abundant evidence :hat the peo- 
ple of Ireland, if driven from their own 
country, were not driven to a soil where 
they could enjoy that happiness which 
ought to have been theirs at home. To 
quit their native land was in itself a mis- 
fortune which they felt more keenly, per- 
haps, than the people of any other country 
in Europe. True, there was a school of 
political economists which held that a coun- 
try prospered as its population declined. 
He found Adam Smith was not of that 
opinion. He would invite the attention of 
such economists as the Secretary for Ire- 
land and the Lord Lieutenant to those few 
words in which Adam Smith said, “* The 
most decisive mark of the prosperity of any 
country is the number of its inhabitants.’ 
His whole work was an argument to that 
effect, that labour was the source of wealth, 
and population the source of labour. But 
it was said they had agricultural labour in 
Ireland, while what was wanted was manu- 
facturing industry. On that subject he 
should like to quote another sentence from 
Adam Smith. He says— 

“The capital employed in agriculture, there- 
fore, not only puts into motion a greater quantity 
of productive labour than any equal capital em- 
ployed in manufactures ; but in proportion, too, 
to the quantity of productive labour which it em- 
ploys it adds a much greater value to the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country, to 
the real wealth and revenue of its inhabitants. 
Of all the ways in which capital can be employed 
it is by far the most advantageous to society.” 
He therefore asked the Government and 
the House to do something in the direction 
of keeping the agricultural population in 
Ireland and developing her national re- 
sources. Now, what could the House and 
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the Government do? He would venture 
to suggest that the Government had the 
choice of three courses—they might take 
one or all of them. They could introduce 
into that House and no doubt carry certain 
legislative measures long demanded by the 
people of Ireland, recommended over and 
over again by commissions, committees, 
and Ministers of the Crown—measures, for 
instanee, such as the Earl of Derby intro- 
duced in the House of Lords in 1845, but 
which unhappily did not pass at that time— 
measures such as were introduced in the 
following year by the Duke of Neweastle, 
but which again unfortunately did not pass 
—measures introduced by the Earl of 
Derby’s Government in 1852, but did not 
pass. Why did those measures not pass ? 
They were called for by the people of Ire- 
land, and proposed by influential Ministers. 
If they did not then pass that was no rea- 
son why they should not have been re- 
introduced. He only hoped some Govern- 
ment or another would have the wisdom 
and strength to carry a measure which 
would restore concord between landlord 
and tenant in Ireland, and give tenants 
some property in the improvements they 
might make on the land. A measure of 
tenant right such as that proposed by any 
of the statesmen to whom he had referred 
would be sufficient. But other things the 
Government could do. Select Committees 
and Royal Commissions had recommended 
that as Ireland had formerly been treated 
exceptionally, so exceptional legislation 
might still be adopted especially by the em- 
ployment of public money in publie works, 
in reclaiming waste lands, and in various 
productive works in Ireland. Some time 
after the peace and down to 1830 a good 
deal of public money was laid out in that 
way. The Report of the Select Committee 
on the state of the poor in Ireland in 1830 
said— 

“That the effects produced by these public 
works appear to have been, extended cultivation, 
improved habits of industry, a better administra- 
tion of justice, the re-establishment of peace and 
tranquillity in disturbed districts, a domestic colo- 
nization of a population in excess in certain dis- 
tricts, a diminution of illicit distillation, and a 
very considerable increase to the revenue.” 
Unfortunately, from that day, Government 
had done nothing in that direetion. The 
Royal Commission, presided over by the 
Earl of Devon, presented one of the most 
valuable Reports ever made, and what did 
it say. It said— 

“We believe that in many instances the princi- 
ples of sound policy and of a wise economy ought 
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to lead to the undertaking, at the public cost, of 
works of this nature, even although the inhabit- 
ants of the district, or the proprietors of adjoin- 
ing land, are unwilling or unable to contribute. 
While it is true, on the one hand, that Govern- 
ment ought not to allow the funds of the State to 
be applied for the improvement of private pro- 
perty, it is equally certain, on the other hand, that 
expenditure upon works calculated to produce 
public and general benefit ought not to be withheld 
because the operation will at the same time confer 
a benefit upon individual proprietors. This first 
Operation gives encouragement for the outlay of 
private capital, and affords facilities for its useful 
application ; and the joint effect of the whole is at 
once to stimulate the industry and increase the 
comforts of all parties connected with the imme- 
diate locality, and to promote the prosperity of 
the whole surrounding district, and thereby to 
add to the general resources of the country. We 
are not, however, advocates for any indiscriminate 
advances of public money by way of grant. We 
are only desirous of impressing upon those whose 
duty calls upon them to consider this matter more 
particularly, that cases frequently will and do oc- 
eur, in which it is consistent with a wise economy 
to grant money from the public funds for the 
execution of a public work, from which no direct 
return is to be expected, and towards which the 
neighbouring proprietors are either unable or un- 
willing to advance any money.” 

There had been reports from time to time 
pointing out the various parts of Ireland in 
which such works could be carried out ; 
yet the Government had done nothing. 
Looking at the climate of Ireland, there 
was no species of public works that would 
prove so useful and remunerative as ar- 
terial and main drainage works on a large 
scale. But Government had done nothing 
in that way. Last year they had the 
Report of Mr. Bateman, to the Treasury, 
on the state of the Shannon. The great 
injury done by the flooding of that river 
was said to be owing to certain Government 
works which were very ill constructed and 
only partially completed on the Shannon, 
whereby a large district was covered with 
water, and became unfit for bearing crops. 
Mr. Bateman reported that the injury sus- 
tained was very considerable, and that the 
liability to occasional flooding was such as 
to render the preservation of crops very 
precarious, and to arrest all attempts at 
improved cultivation. It was asserted that 
the prevention of the inundations would 
save property, even in one year, to the 
value of more than £30,000. Mr. Bate- 
man went on to say— 

“TI therefore propose to provide works at 
Killaloe for the passage of 1,200,000 cubic feet 
of water per minute, without allowing the water 
to rise on the callow lands, and, at Meelick, for 
the passage of a flood of 1,000,000 eubie feet of 
water per minute, similarly confining the water to 
the river channel, and at all other parts of the 
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river in proportionate quantities, always keeping 
down the surface of the river, so that scarcely any 
of the lands now flooded shall be ever affected.” 

The total works were estimated at 
£283,000. That Report had been in the 
hands of the Government since May, 1863, 
and yet no steps had been taken to act 
upon it. A paper had been presented to the 
House on the River Barrow, which, with its 
tributaries,extended through King’s County, 
Queen’s County, and Kildare. That river 
was recommended to be deepened, and 
that operation, if carried out, would, it was 
believed, effect the object in view to a very 
great extent. When the enormous amount 
of land lying waste and uncultivated in the 
three counties to which that Report re- 
ferred was considered, it would be at once 
seen that the deepening of that river—a 
work so gigantic that no proprietor could 
for a moment be expected to undertake it 
—would have the effect which the Govern- 
ment Commissioners pointed out, would 
afford immense employment to the people 
and be reproductive in its character. Yet 
the Government had taken no step what- 
ever, as the result of that Report, any 
more than of Mr. Bateman’s. That was 
not all. The Chairman of the Board of 
Works, Sir Richard Griffith—than whom 
on such subjects there was no higher 
authority in the United Kingdom—once 
published a very valuable Report on what 
might be done with the waste lands of 
Ireland ; and as the Government had never 
thought fit to take any action in the mat- 
ter, he would quote the opinion of the 
Devon Commission as to that Report. The 
Devon Commissioners said— 

“ Mr. Griffith’s valuable Report and Table ex- 

hibit the amount of waste land in the different 
counties, classified according to the different de- 
grees of capability for improvement. They show 
that Ireland contains waste land — improvable 
for tillage, 1,425,000 acres; ditto for pasture, 
2,330,000 acres; total improvable, 3,755,000 
acres ; waste land unimprovable, 2,535,000 acres 
—gross total, 6,290,000 acres.” 
There was a difference between these figures 
and those of Mr. Donnelly, arising from 
the latter gentleman giving 9,000,000 acres 
as being under grass. It was interesting 
to read the Commissioners’ remarks on Sir 
Richard Griffith’s statement as to what 
might be done with these waste lands, and 
the effect which their reclamation would 
have on the population. The Commission- 
ers said— 

“ It thus appears that 192,368 families might be 
permanently provided for upon lots about eight 
acres in extent by the existing amount of the best 
Mr, Hennessy 
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quality of improvable waste land, or that the first 
and second quality added together would furnish 
the same number of families with farms of about 
twenty acres each. This would be a permanent 
provision for that number of families, comprising 
above 1,000,000 souls, and may be estimated to 
abstract permanently from competition in the 
present labour market about 300,000 labourers, 
And, if a proper selection of the waste land set- 
tlers be made, 133,720 families, comprising about 
730,460 individuals, would be raised in their con- 
dition by the consolidation up to eight acres of 
small productive lots at present inadequate to their 
support. This would produce a further abstrac- 
tion of competitors from the present labour mar- 
ket of more than 200,000 labourers, making, with 
the former number of 300,000, a total of 500,000 
labourers abstracted from competition in the over- 
stocked labour market. And the evidence leads 
to the conviction that this result can be obtained, 
not only without any, permanent loss, but with a 
very large permanent gain, as it appears that 
3,755,000 acres of waste land, not now giving a 
gross produce exceeding on the average 4s, per 
acre, may be made to yield a gross produce of £6 
per acre, being a total increase from £751,000 to 
£22,530,000, and that the first three or four years’ 
crops would return the cost requisite to bring 
about this change.” 

If any other Government in Europe had 
had such Reports from men like Sir Richard 
Griffith and the Devon Commission, they 
would long since have expended in a coun- 
try like Ireland large sums of public money 
on works which, as was said, would in the 
first three or four years after their execu- 
tion repay their entire cost. He had said 
that the Government might introduce a 
measure which would give to tenants in 
Ireland compensation for the improvements 
they might make, and which would have 
the effect of inducing the Irish farmers to 
lay out their money on the land, instead of 
putting it into the pocket of the emigration 
agent and going to America. The Govern- 
ment might also, as they had been recom- 
mended to do by their own officials, deepen 
some of the rivers of Ireland, and promote 
main and arterial drainage. In addition to 
that, he thought they ought to adopt other 
measures. The fact was, the people of 
Ireland not only felt that their complaints, 
addressed to that House and the Govern- 
ment, on the land question, had been disre- 
garded frem year to year, but they were 
under the conviction that any appeal they 
might make to the Government or the 
House was of noavail. He challenged any 
Member of the Government to point to one 
single instance during the last quarter of a 
century in which the people of Ireland had 
made any representation to the Government 
asking for something for Ireland, and in 
which the Government had granted it. The 
Irish people had been in the habit of peti- 
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tioning that House year after year; but he 
did not think they had petitioned it much 
that year. Their petitions had related to 
the land question, to the relief of the poor, 
to the education of the poor—all subjects 
of vital interest to them; yet their re- 
spectful requests had produced no effect 
whatever, and the result was that the people 
were beginning to think that to them Par- 
liamentary representation was useless. No- 
thing could be more unfortunate than that 
they should allow the Irish people to ima- 
gine that calamities were steadily advan- 
cing upon their country, that it was fast 
losing its population and its wealth in every 
branch of industry, and yet that that House 
was to remain silent, without expressing its 
regret at such a state of decline, and with- 
out urging the Government to take measures 
whereby capital and labour might be kept 
in Ireland. On behalf of those whom he 
had the honour to represent he ventured to 
make his present Motion, and he did so, 
likewise believing that if that subject were 
fully and fairly placed before the House, 
the people of ireland would receive justice 
at its hands. In that belief he now took 
the liberty of moving the Resolutions which 
stood in his name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House observes with regret that the 


Agricultural Population of Ireland are rapidly 
leaving the Country.”—(Mr. Hennessy.) 


Sm ROBERT PEEL: Sir, the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman touches 
two main points in connection with the 
condition of Ireland—namely, emigration 
and agriculture. But on entering into his 
statement on these two points he has 
alluded to several other matters to which 
I desire, with the permission of the House, 
at the outset to refer. He adverted to 
the Bill brought in by my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for the Colonies 
(Mr. Cardwell), to settle the question of 
the tenure of land in Ireland; and I must 
say it is unfortunate that the Irish people 
have not more availed themselves of the 
opportunities which that measure offers 
them. But, leaving that point, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman referred to the 
different, and, as he called them, the con- 
tradictory statements of Ministers of the 
Crown and others as regards the condition 
of Ireland. On that the House must feel 
that when a state of depression falls upon 
a country it is often very difficult to de- 
termine accurately what its effects may be 
till time has enabled us to judge on the 
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subject; and if, perhaps, I took too favour- 
able a view of the condition of Ireland in 
1861, 1862, or 1863, I was desirous not 
to paint things in worse colours than they 
might turn out. During those few years 
Ireland has passed through a serious and 
momentous period. Up to 1859 the pros- 
pects of that country were most flourish- 
ing, but afterwards she laboured under 
excessive drought, and then under very wet 
seasons, and the result certainly has been 
very disastrous. That I fairly admit. But 
I think the hon. and learned Member will 
agree with me that a wonderful revival is 
taking place. And although the emigra- 
tion continues to a serious extent, I think 
I can show him that his statements on 
that point are not strictly correct. He 
thinks there are about 3,000 persons a 
week at this moment leaving Ireland, and 
also that the emigration is proceeding at 
a greater rate than last year and the year 
before. I shall be able to prove that 
during the month of May last there has 
been a sensible diminution in the numbers 
leaving the country. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman in submitting his Motion to the 
House laid down four propositions. He 
said— 

“ Look at what the state of the country is, and 
then consider what the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land and others have stated, and see how different 
it is from the prospect which they held out.” 

He further stated that the land is going 
out of cultivation, that emigration is on 
the increase, pauperism is on the increase, 
and the wages of labour are diminishing. 
The hon. Gentleman read a portion of a 
report from Mr. Donnelly, showing that 
there was a diminution of land under cul- 
tivation. This, however, was partly owing 
to the diminution of live stock in the 
country, and to the land, in consequence, 
not being properly cropped. With respect 
to pauperism, I receive fortnightly returns 
from all the poorhouses in Ireland, and I 
am happy to state that during the last 
three or four fortnights there has been a 
diminution of more than 1,000 in the re- 
cipients of indoor relief in the unions of 
Ireland. [Mr. Hennessy: As compared 
with the same period of last year?] Yes. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman has been, 
I think, rather too severe upon the various 
Governments of this country in saying 
that, for the last quarter of a century, 
nothing has been done for Ireland. There 
has been, on the contrary, a most anxious 
desire on the part of every successive Go- 
vernment during that time to bring for- 
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ward measures for the benefit of that 
country. He also complained that Sir 
Richard Griffith made a Report in 1845 
which had never been acted upon. I can 


assure him that there are at the present) 
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moment between 200,000 and 300,000. 


acres that were bog and waste lands at. 


the time when Sir Richard Griffith made 
his Report, which are at the present mo- 
ment under actual cultivation. 

I will now discuss the two points to 
which the hon. Gentleman has more par- 
ticularly referred—the cause of emigration, 
and the condition of the agricultural popu- 
lation of Ireland. I will not dispute that 
in one sense it is painful to observe the 
emigration that has been going on. Every 
man who has a heart must feel for these 
poor people, who are leaving the homes 
of their fathers and separating themselves 
from their families, It is, however, to 
be considered that they are leaving their 
native land to better their condition, that 
they are going to join other members of 
their families who have preceded them, 
and that they have a prospect before long 
of remitting money to their friends at 
home, as other emigrants have done, to 
the amount of hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. If Adam Smith has shown that 
labour is the source of wealth, and that 
population is the source of labour, 1 must 
also maintain that Ireland has had for 
many years a redundant population. There 
have been in that country a vast number 
of small occupiers, the holders of five and 
ten acres, who did not employ labour. A 
country cannot be in a more disastrous 
condition than to have small tenures of 
two, five, and ten acres, which the owners 
cannot cultivate for their own advantage, 
and which hold out no prospect for the 
future. In a humanitarian point of view 
I may regret the emigration which has 
been going on; but considering the in- 
terests of the country, it is a benefit, and 
not to be regretted. Emigration has long 
been felt to be necessary in order to put 
the population of Ireland on a proper foot- 
ing. hen the population of Ireland was 
not quite 4,800,000, » Committee of the 
Irish House of Commons recommended a 
system of emigration as a necessary means 
of improving the condition of the people. 
No doubt the emigration from Ireland 
during the last twenty or thirty years has 
been enormous. I have here the exact 
figures, from authentic Returns. Between 
1831 and 1841 no less than 400,000 per- 
sons left Ireland for the colonies or fo- 
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reign countries. That was exclusive of a 
migration of 200,000 into England and 
Scotland. Between 1841 and 1851 the 
total number of emigrants from Ireland 
was 1,240,000. From 1851 to 1860 was 
a most important period, for not less than 
1,190,865 persons left Ireland during that 
period. That is, no doubt, an enormous 
emigration within twenty years, an amount 
perhaps unknown in the annals of any 
country. I believe a great deal of the 
emigration that went on during the latter 
period is attributed by men of scientific 
knowledge and experience to the famine 
that visited Ireland in 1845, 1846, and 
1847, which rendered it absolutely impos- 
sible for the population of Ireland to live 
upon the potato root, and obliged them to 
seek the means of livelihood elsewhere. 
There was a progressive emigration during 
1861 and two following years. In 1861, 
66,396 persons left Ireland; in 1862, 
72,730; and last year the number in- 
creased to 117,820. The hon. Gentleman 
has quoted some Returns to show that a 
great number of these persons do not go to 
the United States of America. I think he 
is not quite accurate in those statements. 
A small portion, no doubt, go to Australia 
or Canada, but the vast majority go to the 
United States. I believe there is a Re- 
turn that about 23,000 able-bodied Irish- 
men entered the Federal service last year. 
[Mr. Henyessy: I said between 20,000 
and 30,000.] I now come to the emigra- 
tion of the present year. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said it is going on at the rate of 
3,000 a week, and that it is assuming 
even larger proportions than in the pre- 
vious year. I believe that was the case 
up to the month of May. The Registrar 
General states that the emigration during 
the months of January, February, March, 
April, and May, this year, amounts to 
63,833. The emigration during the cor- 
responding five months of 1563 was 60,246, 
and during the same months in 1862 only 
31,259. So that the increase during the 
first five months of this year over that of 
1862 is nearly double, and is an increase 
of 3,000 over that of 1863. Since the 
month of May, however, I am happy to 
say, there has been a sensible check in the 
stream of emigration from Ireland. In 
the month of May itself there was a de- 
crease this year, compared with 1863, of 
1,023 emigrants. The information I re- 
ceive from Cork confirms this statement. 
There is evidently in the city, which is ove 
of the most important ports of departure, 
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a less desire to emigrate. ‘‘ The vast tide 
of emigration,” says one account, “‘ has 
begun to decline in a very ——— man- 
ner.’ The hon. and learned Gentleman has 
referred to the state of the Irish women in 
the United States, and there is, no doubt, 
a great deal of harrowing truth in the let- 
ter he read. It is too true, I fear, that 
there are thousands of these poor deserted 
Irish girls who are gaining a precarious 
livelihood by vice and other unhappy means. 
I have here a statement copied from the 
Cork Daily Reporter, and taken from the 
most authentic source, that there are no 
less than 30,000 Irish females who have 
left home and friends, and are now walk- 
ing the streets of New York friendless and 
deserted. Well, I do hope when that 
statement reaches the humble homes of 
those who are about to emigrate, that they 
will take care to procure sufficient funds to 
enable them to do so with some prospect 
of success, and that their friends will see 
that in leaving the shores of Ireland they 
are, at least, placed in the hands of those 
at the other side of the water who will 
look after their future condition. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman in the course of 
his speech asserted that the emigration up 
to the present time has gone on to the 
most unparalleled extent, and no doubt it 
has; but he did not mention that there 
is a great desire on the part of Irish 
landlords—and I think it is very merito- 
rious on their part—to get rid of a certain 
number of the redundant population on 
their estates, by providing them with free 
passages to America, in order that they 
may join their friends and relatives there. 
There is no doubt that the Reports of Com- 
mittees and Commissions, over and over 
again—in 1826, 1827, 1830, 1836, and 
1841—have all expressed an earnest hope 
that the landlords would do all in their 
power to facilitate the emigration of those 
who were living on their estates. I read 
only the other day that a noble Lord 
who sits on these benches, and who is a 
large and most respected landed proprietor 
in the county of Kerry—I mean Lord 
Castlerosse—had in the most liberal and 
generous manner actually paid the emigra- 
tion expenses of seventy persons, all of whom 
were occupying small holdings and doing 
badly at home, and his example has been 
followed by others. The noble Lord 
thought, and many landlords thought with 
him, that the best way of improving the 
country was by facilitating the departure 
of those poor people, and giving them the 
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means of joining their friends in America. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
the state of Ireland now is worse than it 
was formerly, and he quoted the opinion of 
Mr. Lambert, treasurer of the county of 
Mayo, who was examined the other day 
before a Committee upstairs. But that 
opinion must be wholly without foundation 
in fact, because it is evident to anybody 
who looks at the Reports of the Devon 
Commission in 1845, and of the Commis- 
sions of 1830 and 1836, that the state of 
the country then was not to be compared 
to what it is now. In the Report of the 
Census Commission of 1841, it is stated 
that 

“ Sixty-eight per cent—i.c. upwards of 
5,000,000—of the rural population consists of 
heads of families, without money, capital, or ac- 
quired knowledge—z.e. labourers or persons who 
obtain the means of existence by employments re- 
quiring little or no instruction. This may include 
small farmers up to five acres,” 
Now, I defy the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to say that such a state of things 
exists now. And in the State trials Mr. 
O’Connell referred to this statement as re- 
presenting nearly 70 per cent of the people 
in a destitute condition. No one now, not 
even the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
Maguire) will assert that the state of Ire- 
land is anything like that pointed out by 
Mr. O’Connell. The Devon Commission, 
whose Report was published in 1845, state 
that there were then 2,300,000 persons in 
a state of absolute destitution in Ireland. 
Well, I put it to those hon. Gentlemen who 
know the country, whether that condition 
of things which was shadowed forth by the 
Census Committee of 184] and by the 
Devon Commission of 1845 now exists. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman has al- 
luded to those early Commissions. I have 
taken the pains to read as far as possible 
the Reports of the Commissions and Com- 
mittees of 1826, 1827, 1830, 1836, and 
1841, and if the House will allow me I 
will refer to one or two statements in those 
Reports, showing that from the first those 
distinguished persons who served upon 
them always advocated emigration as the 
sole means of reviving the condition of 
Ireland. In the year 1826 a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the 
expediency of en ing emigration, and 
to them the Reports of 1823, 1824, and 
1825 on the state of Ireland were referred. 
That Committee reported thus— 

“ The unemployed labourer at home necessa- 
rily consumes more than he and the 
national wealth is diminished in that proportion.” 
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That was the exact reverse of the doctrine 
laid down by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man—that population was a source of la- 
bour and labour a source of wealth. The 
Committee then went on to say— 


“ Your Committee therefore trust that the most 
deliberate attention of the proprietors of land in 
Ireland would be called to this subject, and that 
they may be induced to make voluntary contribu- 
tions for the purpose of emigration asa relief from 
those burdens which, though not legally imposed, 
are yet found practically to press upon them from 
the superabundance of the pauper population.” 


Here is an extract from the Report of the 
Committee of 1829— 


“ The fact is undeniable that generally speaking 
there is that excess of labour, as compared with 
any permanent demand for it, which has reduced 
and must keep down the labourer at the lowest 
possible amount of subsistence.” 


And they add— 


** Your Committee would particularly wish to 

press upon the attention of the House that the 
evils of population furnishing an excess of labour 
above the demand for it contain within themselves 
a self-producing and self-aggravating principle, 
and that, so long as no measures are taken to re- 
strain them, they must not only continue to exist 
and increase, but by their very existence must 
prevent the introduction of that capital which, if 
introduced, would diminish the redundancy by es- 
tablishing a greater equality between the supply 
of labour and the effective demand. The 
evils of a redundant population, with all the in- 
cidental consequences, have been universally felt 
and acknowledged, and various suggestions have 
been made for their partial relief. But your 
Committee cannot but express their opinion that 
a more effectual remedy than any of those tem- 
porary palliatives which had been offered is to be 
found in the removal by emigration of that excess 
of labour by which the condition of the whole la- 
bouring classes is deteriorated and degraded. The 
question of emigration as connected with Ireland 
has been already decided by the population itself, 
and that which remains for the Legislature to 
decide is to what points the emigration should be 
directed.” 
In short, all the Reports say that the re- 
medy for the evils complained of was to 
be found in emigration, and all urged its 
necessity. The following passage occurs 
in the Report of the Commissioners of 
1836 :— 

“ There is not in Ireland the division of labour 
that exists in Great Britain; the body of the 
labouring class look to agricultural employment, 
and to it only, for support ; the supply of agri- 
cultural labour is thus so considerable as greatly 
to exceed the demand for it; hence come small 
earnings and wide-spread misery.” 

That is but a brief outline of the ex- 
pressions used in the various Reports. 

I come now to the last part of the Re- 
solution—namely, that which regards the 
state of agriculture in Ireland. The hon. 
Sir Robert Peel 
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and learned Gentleman has omitted one 
or two paragraphs which he originally 
contemplated introducing in his Motion. 
The hon. and learned Member’s Motion 
expresses a trust that the Government 
would direct their attention to the subject 
he has brought under the notice of the 
House, with a view of devising some means 
by which the Irish agricultural population 
may be induced to devote their capital and 
labour to reproductive employment at 
home. There is no doubt that the land 
question has a great deal to do with much 
of the distress that exists in Ireland. It 
is clear to every one who considers the 
question, that in any country where the 
seasons are uncertain and hazardous, and 
where the occupier cannot enter on a fair 
rotation of crops, he cannot easily re- 
cover himself from the loss he may incur 
on one crop. It is a fact that in joint- 
stock banks there are placed, at the rate 
of only 24 per cent, sums principally be- 
longing to the farming class in Ireland, 
amounting to upwards of £14,000,000, 
some portion of which vast amount the 
occupier of land would naturally be in- 
clined to employ in the improvement of the 
land if he had a certainty of being remu- 
nerated for the investment in the course of 
a series of years by a fair rotation of crops. 
No doubt the Land Improvement Act of 
1860 was intended by the Legislature to 
work good in that way; but I believe that 
every one admits that it has been to a 
great extent a failure. Considering the 
number of measures which have been 
passed for the improvement of land, it 
is to be deplored that the landlords of 
Ireland have not availed themselves more 
of the facilities placed at their disposal 
by the Legislature as they might have 
been fairly expected todo. At the same 
time, whatever may be proposed tending 
to improve the condition of the agricul- 
tural population, and the occupiers of 
those very small holdings in Ireland, is 
well worthy the attention and considera- 
tion of the House. I stated last year, 
in answer to the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kildare, that I considered it desi- 
rable that something should be done in 
that direction; but I always said that, as 
a proprietor of land myself, I must stre- 
nuously set my face against the schemes 
propounded by some gentlemen in Ireland. 
In reference to the agricultural produce of 
Ireland the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has quoted from the returns of Mr. Donelly, 
the Irish Registrar General, and has en- 
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deavoured to show that land is going out 
of cultivation, and that a serious state of 
things is occurring. No doubt it is per- 
fectly true that with regard to the cul- 
tivation of cereals there has been a de- 
crease in the acreage to the extent of 
143,534, but at the same time there has 
been an increase in the acreage under 
flax cultivation to the extent of 64,922 
acres in the present year as compared 
with the last. It is also a curious fact, 
that while the land under cultivation for 
wheat decreased in 1863, the produce on 
the diminished acreage exceeded that of 
1862 by 154,858 quarters. With regard 
to potatoes, there was a slight increase 
of acreage under cultivation in 1863, 
amounting to some 5,000 acres, but the 
yield was no less than 1,927,547 tons 
more than in the preceding year. There 
has been a great movement in respect to 
flax, and nothing is more interesting than 
the facts concerning the cultivation of 
flax in Ireland at the present moment. I 
have a most interesting Return showing 
the enormous development of this culti- 
vation. In 1854 there were only 151,403 
acres under flax cultivation, but in 1863 
there were 214,063 acres under that cul- 
tivation. This is a great development, 
and I hope the movement will be at- 
tended with success. I am informed that 
in the course of the present year there is 
a breadth of land under flax cultivation 
to the extent of one quarter more than 
1863, that is to say, there is at this mo- 
ment about 300,000 acres under flax cul- 
tivation. Considering the benefit which 
the investment of so much capital in that 
cultivation must produce, I think that the 
greatest credit is due to men like the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan, who was among 
the first to take up the question of the 
cultivation of flax. I was reading the 
other day some Returns from India, show- 
ing what has been done there by the people 
turning to proper account lands fit for the 
cultivation of cotton and tea. In 1861 
the Indian cotton crop produced about 
£9,000,000, and in 1863 it was estimated 
at £43,000,000. With regard to tea, the 
Indian exports of tea in 1861 were worth 
£17,244, but in 1863 they had risen to 
£192,242 in value. I am, therefore, en- 
titled toask, why may not Ireland make an 
equal advance in the cultivation of flax, if 
people only turn their attention to it; and 
I trust that the expectations formed of 
this movement in Ireland on this subject 
may be realized. The hon. and learned 
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Gentleman referred to the waste land of 
Ireland, and said that from the time of 
Sir Richard Griffith's Report in 1845, the 
different administrations of the country had 
done nothing to remedy the state of things. 
That Report was not the first which was 
made on the subject. A Report was made 
and an Act passed in the Irish Parliament 
as far back as the year 1731, for reclaim- 
ing waste and bog land, and up to 1798 a 
succession of measures was passed in Ire- 
land for the same object, but not a single 
step was taken to put them in execution. 
Even so far back as 1809 the British Go- 
vernment issued a Commission, which re- 
ported on the practicability of reclaiming 
the waste lands of Ireland. Nothing, how- 
ever, was done until the Report of Sir 
Richard Griffith in 1845. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has said that there are 
6,000,000 acres of land in Ireland now 
lying waste, but that statement is, I think, 
scarcely warranted by the facts of the case. 
The works were commenced in 1846, the 
year after the Report; and since that 
period, of the 3,755,000 acres there stated 
to be improvable more than one-half have 
been reclaimed. Therefore, instead of the 
3,500,000 acres alleged, there must, I 
think, be less than one-half that quantity 
now available for improvement. The hon. 
and learned Member should recollect that 
the Lands Improvement Acts authorize 
loans for the purpose of reclaiming waste 
lands, and that advantage has been taken 
of these provisions. Much, no doubt, may 
yet be done, but I have not the power to 
state, on my own authority, that the Go- 
vernment is prepared to recommend exten- 
sive works such as that reported on by 
Mr. Bateman. My hon. and Jearned Friend 
says that if we look around in Ireland we 
see in all directions trade, commerce, in 
fact, everything declining. Surely that 
cannot be true! We have only to read 
the Reports of the monthly fairs, and of 
the trade at Waterford, Londonderry, Bel- 
fast, Dubliv, &., to find that in every in- 
stance a very considerable development has 
taken place in the material prosperity of 
the country. Let us take the case of 
Waterford for example. The tonnage in 
1864 was 398,771 against 386,281 in 
1863, thus showing an increase of 12,490 
tons, or about 3 per cent. Similar re- 
sults are to be observed at Londonderry. 
In 1840 the tonnage of the vessels trading 
to Derry was 84,178 tons. In 1850 the 
gross tonnage was 161,539, or nearly 
twice as much as that of 1840, and in 
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1860 the tonnage was 247,121, or treble 
what it was twenty years before. These 
figures certainly do not bear out the as- 
sertion of my hon. and learned Friend. I} 
have received letters from different parts | 
of the country, all affording evidence of 
the improvement which has taken place in 

the state of affairs. One correspondent in 

Kerry writes— 

“ You will be glad, I know, to hear that our 
prospects never were brighter in this country than | 
they are at present, and all our crops are looking | 
splendid, thank God !” 
The prospects of Ireland generally are 
equally good, and I might refer to the 
Reports from Belfast, Limerick, and else- 
where to illustrate the hopeful condition of 
the country, if I were not unwilling to 
trespass longer on the time of the House. 
It may be true, as the hon. Gentleman 
has said, that labour is a source of wealth 
and population a source of labour, but there 
may be a state of things, as in Ireland, 
which requires a remedy to be applied in 
the shape of encouragement to emigration. 
I agree with the hon. Member that the best 
capital of Ireland is the industry of her 
people; and none can deny that an impetus 
has been given to that industry. Tillage 
is considerably improved, and the amount 


| 


of agricultural produce has been increased. 
In fact, capital is generally being brought 
into very active and successful exercise. 
Whatever the past may have been, this is 
not a time to despond in regard to the 


future. Ireland is essentially an agricul- 
tural country, and exertions are now being 
made for the establishment of farming so- 
cieties, which will, I believe, be of great 
advantage by bringing together different 
classes for the consideration of matters 
connected with their common interests. 
Property is every day becoming more valu- 
able in Ireland, and surely the comfort of 
the community must be on the increase. I 
thank the House for the opportunity of 
showing what has been done for Ireland, 
and I rejoice to think that in 1864 we do 
not find, as in past years, political parti- 
sans endeavouring to make capital out of 
the calamities of Ireland. We all of us, 
I hope, wish to do our best for the regene- 
ration of the country. It has passed through 
several series of bad years—from 1838 to 
1842, from 1845 to 1847, and lately from 
1859 to 1863 ; but, thank God ! a happier 
time seems to have commenced. The im- 
provement is owing, I am bound to say, 
not so much to the measures of the Go- 
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bulk of the people. I hope they will con. 
tinue to be animated by the same spirit, 
and, whatever Government may hold office 
in this country, I am sure that there will 
be an anxious and earnest desire to pro- 
mote those measures that may tend to pro- 
mote the advancement and prosperity of 
Ireland, and thereby to enhance the peace 
and general welfare of the United King- 
dom. 

Mr. MAGUIRE expressed his admira- 
tion of the tone and temper in which the 
right hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had addressed the House. He felt 
certain that there was no Irish Member, 
on whichever side of the House he might 
sit, but would feel that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had risen to the dignity of his office, 
and had demeaned himself not only with 
courtesy to individuals, but with a gravity 
that the importance of the subject required. 
The right hon. Baronet had made a grace- 
ful admission that night, and one which he 
felt the more keenly as it had been his 
painful duty on many occasions to bring 
the state of Ireland under the notice of the 
House. He assured the right hon. Baronet 
now that the crisis was over, that he was 
urged to do so from an overpowering sense 
of his duty. It was painful to Irish Mem- 
bers to have to appeal ad misericordiam 
to the House, for they would rather see 
the bright than the dark side of the man- 
tle, and he was glad to find that he had 
been vindicated that night by the state- 
ments of the right hon. Baronet. The 
statements he had made on a former occa- 
sion the House would see had been fully 
justified by the facts. He hoped, there- 
fore, if such a state of things again arose, 
he should not be met in future as he had 
been in times past when urging them on the 
attention of the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman had obliterated the past 
by the frank and cordial manner in which 
he had represented the true state of things 
in Ireland. The hon. and learned Member 
for the King’s County (Mr. Hennessy) also 
deserved credit for having brought this 
matter under the notice of the House, be- 
cause the state of things in Ireland, above 
almost any other question that could be 
named, ought to interest the Parliament 
and people of England. They would soon 
see the House in a state of great excite- 
ment, each party levelling its taunts against 
the other, and banding criminations from 
side to side in a hearty and deadly struggle 
for office on the subject of Denmark. In 
the country of Denmark, however, he had 
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no special interest, and Psi he admitted | and sinews and in their energy and in- 


its importance, he considered the condition 
of Ireland and how it could be improved a 
question of far greater gravity, and one 
that ought to arrest the attention of both 
sides of the House ; and he believed that 
the statesman who took up the question of 
Ireland, and dealt with it boldly and cou- 
rageously, as the late Sir Robert Peel did, 
would do more for his own name and honour 
than if he shone in a great party battle 
which had only a selfish object for its end. 
He did not expect that immediate legisla- 
tion upon the condition of Ireland would 
follow from this discussion; but enough 
had been said to convince the House that 
there was something wrong in the state of 
Ireland, and to induce the Government to 
consider the subject during the recess, with 
the view of introducing some substantive 
legislation next Session. The right hon. 
Baronet had said that since 1840 a large 
number of acres of waste land had been 
reclaimed ; but he had not alluded to the 
still more startling fact, which could not be 
disputed, that 200,000 acres of cultivated 
land had relapsed into sterility in two years. 
The right hon. Gentleman had also men- 
tioned in proof of the great resources of 
Ireland, that £14,000,000 of capital were 
in the banks of that country; but the right 
hon. Baronet had not urged it to its proper 
result—namely, that the people allowed it 
to remain there almost useless, and un- 
productive, because they had not sufficient 
faith in the security of the great bank of 
nature—the land. He believed that not 
one-tenth of the land of Ireland was pro- 
perly cultivated, and the reason was that 
the people had not faith in the security, 
and they hoarded their money with the 
object of leaving the country rather than 
of remaining in it. He believed that until 
the land question was settled they could 
not have permanent prosperity in Ireland, 
It was an exceptional state of things in Ire- 
Jand and it justified exceptional measures, 
as had been stated by Lord Derby, Lord 
Palmerston, and every Minister that had 
endeavoured to interfere with the land 
question, There were some exceptions, 
but as a rule what had been done in Ire- 
land had been done by the tenants; and 
therefore it was the duty of Parliament to 
protect the tenant, by giving him com- 
pensation for unexhausted improvements, 
where he was arbitrarily removed from the 
land. A measure of that kind would soon 


change the face of Ireland, for the people | 
themselves had a capital in their thews | 





dustry, and there was as great a desire to 
be energetic and industrious in the hum- 
ble farmers of Ireland as there was in the 
people of any country on the face of the 
earth; and if the Government wanted them 
to take their £14,000,000 from the banks, 
where it yielded no more than 1 or 2 per 
cent, they had only to give them proper 
security for their investments in land. 
England had had the sole and uninter- 
rupted management of Ireland for the last 
sixty-four years. The native Parliament 
of that country had been destroyed. His 
firm conviction was that if there had been 
a Parliament in Ireland at this moment 
the state of things would have been very 
different, and the resources of Ireland would 
be developed. No matter what differences 
might exist about religion, or whatever 
causes of strife might exist, there would be 
sufficient self-interest to develop the resour- 
ces of the country. After the lapse of sixty- 
four years Ireland was going back, and al- 


though there might be a little activity 


along her seaboards, that activity was 
partly factitious, because it was owing to 
foreign vessels bringing in food, whereas 
Ireland ought to be an exporting and not 
an importing country. There was another 
sign of activity in some parts. But what 
was it? What brought English vessels 
into Cork Harbour? Emigration. There 
were two or three vessels leaving that port 
every week; but a fortnight ago there 
were not a sufficient number of vessels to 
earry off the emigrants. What was the 
feeling of the people of Ireland on this 
subject? The feeling of a large portion 
of the people of the South of Ireland was 
one of utter insecurity, of disgust with the 
country, of a desire to change at any risk 
or any hazard. The Catholic Bishops and 
clergy and the Liberal press had done their 
best to dissuade the people from reckless 
emigration, but they could not stop the 
rush which was taking place from the 
shores of Ireland. Of course there were 
many reasons why the emigration was 
going on. Higher wages could be obtained 
in America and Australia ; and the fact 
that they had relatives there of course ope- 
rated as an inducement to them to cross 
the Atlantic; but the fact was undeniable 
that there was a rush from the country, 
which plainly showed that there was some- 
thing wrong. The farmer had no security, 
and, therefore, he would not improve his 
farm, and therefore there was a smaller 
demand for ordinary labourers, If the 
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farmer had security that his improvements 
would become his property, the face of 
Ireland would be changed, and, inatead of 
being half cultivated, it would be equal to 
the best parts of England. The state of 
things was this: nine-tenths of the agri- 
culturists of Ireland held at will. If all 
landlords were like the noble Lord the 
Member for Kerry (Lord Castlerosse) and 
his hon. Friend the Member for Clonmel 
(Mr. Bagwell), a change in the law of 
Jandlord and tenant might not be neces- 
sary. But there were hundreds and thou- 
sands of estates which had been purchased 
under the Incumbered Estates Act which 
were a blister and a curse to the country. 
The owner could raise the rent of the te- 
nant, could turn him out at a few months’ 
notice, and possess himself of the property. 
Many owners had done so, and the result 
was that the people were discouraged and 
dissatisfied, and were rushing away. An 
Act had, it was true, been passed in 1860 
with a view of improving the condition of 
the tenant; but that Act had turned out a 
dead letter, and he trusted that his right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary would, 
during the recess, turn his attention to 
framing a measure by which that Act 
would be amended. It was admitted that 
since 1831 three millions and a half of 
people had left the shores of Ireland. It 
was true that some had gone to join the 
Federal armies. The blood of many was 
reeking to heaven, and called for heavy 
vengeance on some persons who were con- 
tinuing the unnatural conflict. But if it 
ceased to-morrow, he believed the tide of 
emigration would flow on unchecked. The 
matter was one, he might add, which very 
seriously affected England herself. There 
was no recruiting going on in Cork, and 
very little in Munster. The fighting part 
of the population had gone to fill the ranks 
of the Federal army. Now, England ought 
rather to encourage the people to remain 
in Ireland than to go away. It would not 
be well for England to have the population 
of Ireland reduced to three or four millions. 
Some years ago it was said that emigra- 
tion was a panacea for the ills of that coun- 
try. But Ireland had not only bled from 
the veins, but from the arteries; and, 
surely, no one could now say there was a 
superabundant population. The small Jand- 
owners were disappearing every day, and 
the number of large farms was increasing. 
This, then, was the proper time for a good 
landlord and tenant law which would allow 
the people to defend themselves, The right 
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hon. Baronet had certainly spoken in kindly 
terms; but it would be much more gratify. 
ing if at the commencement of the next 
Session he would lay on the table some 
measure calculated to improve the condi- 
tion of Ireland. He admitted that some 
gentlemen were endeavouring to introduce 
manufactures into that country; but Ire- 
land being an agricultural country there 
ought to be a landlord and tenant law of a 
comprehensive character. Unless some 
change of that nature took place, if an- 
other bad season should occur, the scenes 
of ruin and disaster which had been wit- 
nessed would be again witnessed. The 
Government of Ireland by England was 
pointed to by Frenchmen and Italians and 
Spaniards as a source of shame to the 
latter, and Englishmen ought, he thought, 
to be anxious to wipe away any cause of re- 
proach on that score by, at all events, 
passing a law which in the opinion of nine- 
tenths of the Irish people was essential to 
the welfare of their country. The present 
law was a mockery. What was required 
was a reality. If that was given, Ireland 
would be in that position which she would 
occupy were she governed by her own laws, 
her own sons, and her own Parliament. 
Mr. MONSELL said, the enormous 
increase of emigration from Ireland gave 
him the deepest pain, and he was con- 
vinced that if it went on the results 
would be most disastrous. The richer 
portion of Ireland, such as that with 
which he was connected, would proba- 
bly not suffer so much, but in the poorer 
portions land which was yielding from 16s. 
to 20s. per acre rent would be turned to 
growing bog grass. It was time that the 
Government and Parliament, in the inter- 
est of the landed proprietors themselves, 
looked the matter seriously in the face. 
The experiment of bloodletting to cure the 
evils of Ireland had been tried often enough 
and had failed. The right hon. Baronet, 
in the quotations he had made from the 
Reports of various Committees and Com- 
missioners, had not taken into account the 
entirely different state of things which at 
present existed there. The miserable cot- 
tiers which then formed so large a part of 
the population had almost entirely disap- 
peared, and they had to deal with a totally 
different state of circumstances. It was a 
remarkable fact that the rural population 
was diminishing in almost every country. 
In England, during the last ten years, it had 
diminished from 2,000,000 to 1,900,000. 
j in Scotland the diminution was still 
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greater ; and in France there had been 
a great diminution, not from emigration, 
but from the agricultural population seek- 
ing employment in the towns. The dif- 
ference between the rate of wages in 
town and country in France was not 
nearly so great as the difference between 
the wages in Ireland and America, and 
while the people could get from Ireland in 
eleven or twelve days, at the rate of from 
£5 to £6 per head, the emigration was 
sure to go on if something were not done 
to stop it. He believed that many persons 
entertained mistaken notions on the subject 
of population. When Arthur Young was 
travelling in France, before the French 
Revolution, he said that its prosperity de- 
pended on the population being reduced by 
five millions. But the population of France 
was very much greater now than it was in 
the time of Arthur Young, and yet the 
people of France enjoyed a great deal more 
of comfort and prosperity than they did 
then. The prosperity of a country de- 
pends on the proportion between the 
capital and the number of hands that re- 
quire employment, and during the last 
three years capital had been decreasing 
in Ireland nearly as fast as population. 
Unless the condition of the people im- 
proved the emigration would go on to a 
fearful extent. Well, then, what could 
be done ? No doubt that was a most dif- 
cult question, but still it must be looked 
fairly in the face. The question of land 
tenure had been alluded to, and there 
would be no doubt that the reason why the 
land tenure had not been amended ten years 
ago by the Earl of Aberdeen’s Government 
was the extravagant views put forward by 
many persons at that time—views which 
frightened the House, went to subvert all 
ideas of property, and rendered it perfectly 
impossible for moderate men to put for- 
ward their views. If the same enthusiasm 
raised by those extravagant views had 
been excited in favour of Sir John Young’s 
Bill, and if that Bill had been passed, it 
would have done immense good in Ireland. 
The right hon. Baronet had spoken of 
£15,000,000 or £16,000,000 belonging 
chiefly to the Irish population being locked 
up in banks. Would it have remained 
there if it had belonged to the population 
of England or Scotland? In the one 
instance there would be security to the 
tenants for any improvements they might 
effect in their farms; in the other it 
was far otherwise. No better advice 
could be tendered to the Government 
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than to reconsider the Bill of Sir John 
Young, with a view of seeing whether 
it could not be re-introduced next Ses- 
sion. Another Bill which would be of 
great benefit to Ireland would be a Bill 
such as that which the Attorney General 
had intimated his intention of laying on the 
table during the Session—a Bill for the Re- 
gistration of Titles. Such a Bill based on a 
proper principle would tend to cheapen the 
transfer of land, and companies would be 
found springing up which would buy the 
large estates which were disposable, and 
would sell them out in small portions ac- 
cessible to the people who were the posses- 
sors.of the £15,000,000 or £16,000,000 
of capital. Nothing would more tend to 
improve the condition by rousing the ener- 
gies of the farming classes than to make 
them feel that by industry and saving 
they could become small proprietors. 
These two measures would confer enor- 
mous benefit on Ireland. There ought also 
to be, he would say, a good deal more 
of kindliness of feeling displayed by the 
Government towards the Irish people. It 
might be sentimental, but there was no 
doubt that such hard and harsh speeches 
as those of the right hon. Baronet during the 
last two or three years, when he denied the 
existence of distress in Ireland, and that 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, when he refused to give them 
the benefit of University education without 
sacrificing their religious convictions, had 
had a great effect on the Irish people, and 
had made them feel that the Government 
was not at one with them. Under such 
circumstances the people said, ‘* Let us go 
to other countries, where we shall be 
treated with greater kindness.”” Feeling 
most deeply the danger to which the coun- 
try was exposed—believing that the emi- 
gration instead of diminishing was likely 
to increase, and that it was the interest of 
all parties to try and stop it—he begged 
of Her Majesty’s Government not to re- 
main quiescent in the matter, but to en- 
deavour honestly to grapple with and stay 
the evil by removing those obstacles which 
prevented the improvement of the country. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN observed, 
that the question before the House was 
not a party question, and ought to be 
treated by hon. Members as men of busi- 
ness. The present state of Ireland was 
connected with the land system in that 
country, and he believed it could not be 
treated by rotation crops or by endeavour- 
ing to make tea gardens of the agricultural 
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districts. The other day he was coming 
up from Tralee, and in the train with him 
were no less than eighty-three emigrants. 
He had seen forty or fifty coming from 
Tullamore. These cases were illustrations 
of what was going on in Ireland, and his 
impression was, that the day would come 
when not only the tenant but the landlord 
would suffer from the emigration. He 
differed from his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Monsell) with regard to the measure of 
the Earl of Aberdeen’s Government, as he 
did not think that was sufficient. Both 
sides of the House ought to unite for the 
purpose of settling the Land Tenure 
Question, and he asked the Government 
to endeavour to bring about such a settle- 
ment. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, the day had ar- 
rived when English Members ought se- 
riously to consider the question as it 
concerned England. He cared more for 
the tenants of Ireland than he did for 
the Irish landlords. The tenantry of 
Ireland had been trying for years to ob- 
tain some measure which should induce 
them to stop in Ireland, but it had been 
refused them, and now they were seeking 
in America that which was denied to 
them at home. By going there they 
improved their own condition, but injured 
the power of this Empire. [Cries of 
**No!’’] The power and greatness of a 
country depended on the multitude of its 
inhabitants. He would remind those hon. 
Gentlemen who eried ‘** No” of the serip- 
tural phrase—‘* Woe unto the people when 
the stranger at the gate sits in judgment.” 
The Motion before them was — ‘‘ This 
House observes with regret that the agri- 
cultural population of Ireland are rapidly 
leaving the country.”” Did the House view 
it with regret? From the tone taken by 
the right hon. Baronet the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and the manner in which 
his observations had been received, he 
feared that the House did not view with 
regret the fact that the people of Ireland 
were leaving their country. This country 
ought to bear in mind that those who were 
leaving Ireland were not vermin which it 
was desirable to clear off the land, but 
men and women, the natives of the soil, 
and whose labour would be lost to the 
place of their birth. His right hon. Friend 
was not exactly correct in stating that op- 
position had been offered to Sir John 
Young’s Bill from the quarter to which he 
had referred. He confessed that his own 
views on the Land Question were extreme, 
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and went much beyond those embodied in 
that measure, but the Members of the 
Tenant League in that House bad given 
their strenuous support to Sir John 
Young’s Bill and also to the Bill of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin, 
If the Government and Parliament wished 
to bring about a state of prosperity in 
Ireland, they must settle the question of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland on the basis 
on which it was settled in Prussia, in 
Hungary, and Germany; they must give 
security and fixity of tenure to the tenant, 
he rendering a fair value for it. They 
must go further and get rid of the supre- 
macy of the Established Church, and make 
the people of Ireland feel that they them- 
selves governed the country, and were not 
slaves. 

Lorv ATHLUMNEY said, tle House 
owed a debt of gratitude to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman by whom the Motion 
had been proposed, for of all the subjects 
they could discuss none more deserved 
their attention. As had been said during 
the debate, the affairs of Denmark, of 
Italy, of Turkey, and of the whole world 
engaged their attention; but what were 
these in comparison with the affairs of Ire- 
land? He owned that he had been greatly 
surprised at the observations on the sub- 
ject of emigration which had fallen from 
many who had addressed the House. It 
had been his fortune, or misfortune, to hold 
a prominent office in the Irish Government 
during the most disastrous period that had 
befallen any nation, and from 1846-7 on- 
ward a great pressure was placed upon the 
Government not to check, but to aid the 
emigration of the surplus population of Ire- 
land. From that time great progress had 
been made in that direction. Boards of 
Guardians were empowered to give very 
considerable aid to emigration, and that 
movement had to a great extent eucou- 
raged the emigration that had since taken 
place to other lands than our own colonies. 
The Irish people were deeply attached to 
their native land, but the warmth of their 
family affection was unbounded, and there 
was scarcely a poor family in the distressed 
districts of Ireland which had not a friend 
or relation in America beckoning them on 
to a happier and a better lot. What means 
had the Legislature of counteracting such 
a movement? It had been stated that 
within fifteen years the enormous sum of 
over £12,000,000 had been sent from 
emigrants in America to their relatives or 
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friends in the United Kingdom, but princi- 

ly to Ireland; and that was a speci- 
men of generosity unparalleled in history. 
Meanwhile, what had happened at home ? 
While the poor were receiving money to 
take them away, had anything been done 
to fix their lot in Ireland. There had 
been three bad seasons, and the small 
farmers were beginning to think that they 
would be unable to hold their ground. 
Their grasp on the land, so to speak, had 
been loosened, and when invited to go and 
share the happier lot of their friends they 
were asking whether it would not be better 
to accept the invitation. Even recent 
legislation adopted in a kindly spirit to- 
wards the people, had by its tendeney to 
increase evictions unintentionally aided in 
the removal of the people from the soil. 
Thus Parliament, with regard to certain 
tenements, had imposed upon the landlord 
the duty of paying the rates. Hard times 
followed ; the landlord received no rent, 
but he had to pay the rates, and who could 
wonder at his wish to preserve himself and 
his property as far as he could from ruin ? 
The effect of such a measure might be 
imperceptible, but it must have some effect 
in the direction he had suggested. Then, 
had the Irish landlords done all they could 
to induce their poorer tenants to remain ? 
Had the condition of these poor people 
been improved—had they been made as 
comfortable as they ought to be? Why, 
the Irish people were at that moment the 
worst lodged of any people—he was going 
to say on the face of the earth, but cer- 
tainly in Europe. Then, with all these 
inducements to go, and with so few induce- 
ments to remain at home, was it astonish- 
ing that emigration should continue? Could 
anything be done to stop it? No! And 
when it was remembered that these poor 
persons were going to a happier land, 
where they would have better wages, better 
clothing, and better lodging, he thought 
the Legislature ought not to stop emigra- 
tion even if they could. This state of 
things must be left to find its own level. 
Parliament could do nothing. He had 
listened to the debate in the hope of hear- 
ing some real remedy, but he had heard 
none that was likely to receive the sanction 
of the House, and even if it received that 
sanction he doubted its efficacy. It was 
said that if the land question were settled, 
if security was given to the tenant, such 
an outpouring of wealth would follow as 
would gratify the most ardent patriotism. 
But what prospect was there of that? The 
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land question was a very delicate one. It 
ought to be fairly considered, and the whole 
truth should be told. What was really the 
difference at that moment between the 
Irish tenant and his landlord, and the Eng- 
lish tenant and his landlord? He was told 
that in England the landlord made the im- 
provements, and in Ireland it was the ten- 
ant; but if so that was all a matter of 
bargain. If the English landlord did 
make improvements, he required a higher 
rent from his tenant in consequence. Let 
hon. Members take care that in urging the 
question they did not injure the Irish 
tenant. If both parties were put upon 
their mettle what would happen? If the 
English system were introduced into Ire- 
land the consequence would be the intro- 
duction of English tenants into that coun- 
try. Landlords in Ireland would then look 
for men who had a capital of £10 per 
acre, without which no tenant would be 
received. The House might depend upon 
it that the land question must remain as 
it was—a question of agreement between 
the parties. The Irish landlord had a 
very delicate duty to perform. He should 
perform that duty with forbearance, kind- 
ness, and consideration, but more than 
that he could not do. The real want of 
Ireland was a state of security. It was 
useless asking that House to pass a law 
which could only have the effect of making 
matters more insecure than they were at 
present. In all their dealings with the 
Irish people they should endeavour to show 
that they were their friends, that Parlia- 
ment and the Government desired to assist 
them, and such conduct would do more 
towards bringing about a better state of 
things than any meddling with the land 
question. If the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Wexford (Mr. M‘Ma- 
hon) met with any response in that House, 
he should despair of any real improvement, 
because the proposition of the hon, and 
learned Gentleman was equivalent to tak- 
ing property from one set of men and 
giving it to another set. Under the sanc- 
tion of Parliament, property had been sold 
in the Incumbered Estates Court of a 
value exceeding £20,000,000; and the 
House, by showing itself determined to 
maintain the great landmarks of property, 
would do more to tranquillize Ireland and 
to obtain the confidence of the people than 
by any rash meddling between landlord 
and tenant, and by exciting hopes which 
it would not in any way gratify. 

Ma. WHITESIDE: Sir, | cannot re- 
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frain from congratulating the noble Lord 
upon the excellent observations he has 
made, and in so doing I cannot but re- 
member the efforts he has made to remedy 
some of the evils which we all deplore. I 
remember that I had the happiness of sup- 
porting a measure for improving the habi- 
tations of the poor in Ireland, which was 
introduced by the noble Lord. He has, 
however, omitted some of the causes which 
have led to the present condition of Ire- 
land, and it is very unjust to charge upon 
the Parliament of this country the evils 
which have unquestionably overtaken the 
people of Ireland. When the Irish Par- 
liament was in existence, a class of 40s. 
franchises was created ; and I have heard 
old men describe the condition of the small 
occupiers, and the miserable dwellings of 
those who, as a class, existed only to 
gratify political ambitions, Then he was 
aman of the most importance who could 
bring the largest number of small occupiers 
to the poll, and the result of that state of 
things was a great social and political 
evil. If the same course should be tried 
here, or in any country, the result would 
be the same. In describing the causes of 
emigration the noble Lord also forgot to 
mention one very important cause—the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. At the time when 
that question was discussed here it was 
always said that sooner or later the real 
effects of the repeal of the Corn Laws would 
be felt in Ireland. The hon. and learned 
Member for Wexford (Mr. M‘Mahon) who 
has spoken in such strong terms as to the 
causes of the misfortunes of Ireland, should 
have remembered that Mr. O’Connell and 
the whole body of Irish Liberal Members 
in this House supported the change, which 
they were warned must ultimately produce 
a most serious effect upon the fortunes of 
their country. The measure for the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws was carried, I be- 
lieve, by the votes of seventy Irish Mem- 
bers—votes, no doubt, given in a patriotic 
spirit, but no one can doubt that the effect 
of that measure has been to make the 
profitable cultivation of small farms of 
from six to ten acres a sheer impossibility. 
In considering the causes of the present 
state of Ireland these are not facts to be 
overlooked. Although I do not often 
agree with the Edinburgh Review, yet I 
do agree with an article which appeared in 
that review a few months since, which was 
written in an impartial spirit. The un- 
known Whig, its author, stated that all 
legislation of this House of late years has 
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gone against Ireland. That is quite true, 
although it was never intended to inflict 
injury or to do injustice to the country, 
but simply to carry out the theories enun- 
ciated with such marvellous eloquence by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
hon. Member for Dungarvan has given 
notice of a Motion upon the paper duty, 
but he must know that all the paper mills 
in Ireland have been destroyed. In car- 
rying out great theories, put forth with 
great ability by such men as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, we must not be 
surprised if such consequences follow. It 
is not long ago that being on a visit to a 
large farmer in Ireland he pointed out to 
me as remarkable a man who farmed fif- 
teen acres. He explained it by saying 
that under the present system, having re- 
gard to the price of corn and the climate 
and condition of Ireland, it was next to 
impossible for a man to support himself 
upon a farm of fifteen acres. If that be 
so, we have only to refer to the tables of 
statistics, and find out how many farmers 
of that class there are in Ireland, and then 
we shall know how many there are to be 
disposed of in some way or another. The 
noble Lord is right in saying that the 
small farmer in Ireland begins to find out 
that he cannot keep his place in the coun- 
try. I believe that it is so, and with the 
noble Lord I think it is a matter of re- 
gret. If I am asked why in the county of 
Armagh the small farmers manage to 
live, I would reply that they pay their 
rent when due and continue to live because 
they produce an article for which they 
have a market—flax. But as to the pure 
agricultural districts of Ireland it is im- 
possible for men to live upon such small 
farms. If that small measure of revolu- 
tion be given which is proposed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Wexford— 
who is speaking less in this House than 
upon the hustings — what will happen? 
He spoke of Hungary and of Prussia. I 
know nothing of Prussia, and there is no 
country I care Jess about, or whose ex- 
amples should have less influence with us. 
But I have been recently in the county 
of Wexford, and I found it a thriving 
county, the farmers in good condition, the 
landlords and tenants upon govd terms, 
and a strong Conservative spirit pervading 
them all. I agree entirely with the noble 
Lord that the tenantry ought to be treated 
with generosity and kindness, and that is 
how they are treated in the part of Ireland 
from which I come, where there are pecu- 
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liar customs which tend to keep them in 
the country, and where there is a branch 
of trade which enables the poor man to 
live which does not exist in other parts 
of Ireland. If you can introduce that 
industry into other parts of the country, 
you may enable the small man to live, but 
I am afraid that the legislation which you 
have adopted, and which you will never 
retract, and the principles which you have 
laid down, and which a majority of this 
House are determined to carry to their 
legitimate conclusion, will and must tend 
to continue, and it may be to increase, the 
emigration from Ireland. I do not entirely 
agree with the noble Lord that that is a 
matter for satisfaction—[{ Lord ATHLUMNEY: 
I did not say so]—a matter which Parlia- 
ment can do nothing to avert. Parliament 
can do a good deal when it chooses, and 
Government can do something when a Go- 
vernment exists which wishes to do some- 
thing; but a great many Governments 
exist which wish to do nothing. I should 
be the last person to cast censure on the 
Chief Secretary, who has traversed Ire- 
land and seen a great deal, and who knows 
a great deal about the country. He seems 
to think that the emigration must continue, 
but I venture to express my regret at its 
existence to so great an extent, and I 
think that there is nothing extravagant in 
asking the Government, as this Resolution 
does, to consider a subject of such a start- 
ling character, and not for the purpose of 
introducing any Utopian measure, but with 
the view of ascertaining whether it may 
not be possible to do something to alleviate 
that which every right-minded man must 
regret. 

Mr. BLAKE regretted being obliged to 
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of his laborious industry, his toil and sav- 
ings would be expended on the land, which, 
if properly cultivated, was quite equal to 
supporting in comfort many more than now 
derived a miserable existence from it, and 
the landlord would have increased security 
and better rents. The noble Lord had 
said that, practically, there was little dif- 
ference between the course pursued by the 
English and Irish landlords, as if the for- 
mer made the permanent improvement 
they put on an additional rent for their 
outlay, and that the latter let their land 
for less money on account of the tenant 
making these improvements. Now this 
difference, which his Lordship thought so 
little about, accounted both for the pros- 
perity of the English tenant and the misery 
of the Irish one. The first was not called 
on to expend his capital and labour, on 
first taking possession, on constructing a 
homestead, main drainage, fences, gates, 
&c.— all that was done for him by the 
landlord ; whilst the Irish tenant had to 
do it all himself, and for years had to work 
against the dead horse. True, the Eng- 
lishman had, perhaps, to pay 6 per cent 
additional on his rent for the outlay of the 
landlord; and, unless he had spare capital, 
surely it was infinitely better for him to do 
so, and to be free to devote all his re- 
sources to the proper development of the 
soil. But not only had the unfortunate 
Irish peasant to incur all this cost, but he 
ran the risk of offering the landlord an 
inducement to raise his rent or to dis- 
possess him altogether, in order to have 
the benefit of the increased value of the 
land created by his industry. And this 
was no theory; there were thousands upon 
thousands of instances where it had oc- 
eurred, and, unfortunately, were still oc- 
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was desirable for their interests and that! were many noble exceptions, he fully ad- 
of the country. The noble Lord had asked, | mitted, to the practice which too generally 
what better remedy could be suggested | prevailed; and he was glad to say the 
under the existing state of things? He noble Lord was one of them, as he showed 
was sorry he was not answered by some | himself a kind and considerate landlord 
one more eloquent than he was; but the | over his large estates in the North of Ire- 
remedy was so simple, that expressed in ‘land. The House furnished many exam- 
the plainest language it lost nothing of its| ples of what proprietors ought to be—for 





force, and that was, to cherish the people | 
whom famine and emigration had spared, 
by securing them just compensation for 
improving the letting value of the land. 
If the Irish farmer were assured that he 
would not be wholly deprived of the fruits 





instance, the Junior Lord of the Treasury 
and the Member for the county Clare— 
and it was only sought to make men not 
so well disposed, to do by law what others 
did of their own free will. Those who 
acted with him (Mr. Blake) had been 
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charged with putting forward extravagant 
demands, which could not be complied 
with. Now he could say, on their part 
and his own, that they would be well satis- 
fied with either of two things—the tenant- 
right custom, as it existed in the North, 
and which made it not only the most flour- 
ishing part of Ireland, but also the most 
advantageous both for landlord and ten- 
ant, and where agrarian disturbances were 
rarely heard of; or pass a similar measure 
to that introduced by Lord Derby’s Go- 
vernment some years-ago, and which 
passed the Commons but was shipwrecked 
in the Lords. He differed very widely in 
many things from the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, but he could not but admire 
the moderate, able, and generous speech 
he made that night. fie was always 
grateful when kind words were spoken of 
Ireland, and a disposition shown to serve 
her, and would praise the man who evinced 
such a disposition, no matter on what side 
he sat. These were very hopeful words 
that fell from the hon. Baronet that night, 
and he trusted he would realize them. 
His speech showed him to have possessed 
himself of a good knowledge of Ireland. 
If he would only, during the recess, inform 
himself still further as to her requirements, 


he should become convinced that the real 
way for preserving the country, both for 
landlord and Government, would be to se- 
cure to the tenant a fair share in the in- 
creased value of the land which his indus- 


try had created. He and the Friends 
who acted with him sat and voted on the 
Opposition side, chiefly because they saw 
that the existing Government were not 
disposed to do justice to the tenants. The 
due protection of the latter was the most 
vital and paramount of Irish questions be- 
yond all comparison, and until it was 
settled on just terms, the distractions and 
misfortunes of Ireland never would cease, 
and it was hopeless to expect she would 
become prosperous, contented, or loyal. 
Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Dublin University (Mr. White- 
side) seemed to think it was in the power 
of any Government to apply some remedy 
to the emigration taking place in Ireland. 
Now, he wished the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had thrown out a hint as to the 
nature of the remedy. He believed that 
some such Bill as that introduced by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman and the 
late Lord Chancellor for Ireland would do 
much to stop the exodus. He should like 


Mr. Blake 
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a distinct answer from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman as to whether he would 
be prepared to bring forward such a mea- 
sure if he was in power. In the present 
divided state of parties such a declaration 
might not be without its significance. The 
other evening the Government only had a 
majority of seven, and it might turn out 
that hon. Gentlemen might compromise 
some of their opinions in favour of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman if he 
would make some such pledge as this, 
although he did not know whether the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
go the length of reimposing the Corn 
Laws. 

Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
that no measure of tenant-right would en- 
able the small farmers of Ireland to hold 
their own. The only remedy for the de- 
pressed state of the country would be 
the development of trade and commerce. 
Some advantage might be gained from the 
cultivation of flax, but those who thought 
that that article could be immediately cul- 
tivated to a large extent would be disap- 
pointed. It was a matter for serious con- 
sideration, whether it was fair to impose 
the same taxation upon an undoubtedly 
weak country like Ireland as was paid 
by one which had the greater means of 
prosperity, by the development of trade 
and commerce which were possessed by 
England. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, that as 
an Irish Member and an English landlord 
he had taken a great deal of trouble to 
examine the relation between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland, and he must confess he 
had always felt at a loss to understand the 
conduct of Irish landowners. An English 
landlord, when a farm fell vacant, put all 
the buildings into thorough and tenantable 
repair, knowing very well that unless he 
did so he might get a tenant, but not a 
first-rate one, and that his rent would be 
unsafe. English landlords supplied the 
tiles for drainage purposes, and expected 
the tenants to put them in ; and in case a 
tenant grubbed up waste land he was 
allowed to hold it for a certain time with- 
out increase of rent, and after he had 
obtained fair remuneration for his outlay 
the proper increase in his rent was de- 
termined by valuation. He felt sure that 
if Irish proprietors dealt in a similar spirit 
with those holding under them, they would 
have a happier and more contented ten- 
antry to deal with. The reason why a 
similar system was uot pursued in Ireland 
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he did not know, and he had never been 
able to find out. If the Irish landlords 
persisted in neglecting to do what was 
just, the Legislature, in his opinion, 
ought to step in and compel them to 
deal more satisfactorily with their ten- 
ants. When the tenant-right agitation 
was in full strength he had never agreed 
with the legal notions of its leading ad- 
vocates, knowing that the views of law 
which they put forward had no war- 
rant in the history of any country, and 
were not countenanced by any legal 
authority. They advanced the doctrine of 
emphyteusis, which did not apply to the 
matter, misinterpreted portions of the 
civil law, and constructed a theory of 
mutual rights in the soil to which the only 
thing at all like a parallel was found in 
India, where it had been productive of 
endless mischief. At that time feelings 
were so violently excited that the advo- 
cates of tenant-right could not be reasoned 
with, At present there was no violent 
agitation in Ireland, and advantage ought 
to be taken of the prevailing calm honestly 
and usefully to grapple with the difficulty. 
It was very well to tell people that in 
America they would be better off. The 
heart-rending scenes witnessed on their 
departure showed that they left unwil- 
lingly ; they felt there was no place like 
home, and their right to live in their own 
country could not be disputed. It was, 
therefore, with deep regret that he learnt 
there was a common practice of dispossess- 
ing tenants at the end of their term with- 
out any compensation for improvements, 
and of setting up their holdings to auc- 
tion. [Cries of ** No!’’] He hoped such 
was not the case in the districts of which 
hon. Members had cognizance, but he 
knew that the practice prevailed to a for- 
midable extent. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, it must 
be owned that the House has listened to a 
very interesting debate upon a subject 
which must have excited very strong feel- 
ings on the part of every one interested in 
the national welfare. At the same time, 
I hope that the hon. and learned Member 
who brought forward the Motion will be 
content with the expression of feeling 
which he has elicited from all sides of the 
House, and be satisfied to leave the matter 
as it stands, without pressing his Motion 
to a division, which might imply a differ- 
ence of opinion that really does not ex- 
ist. It is very much to be lamented 
that circumstances should induce a large 
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number of the people of Ireland to emi- 
grate from their own land. At the same 
time, I cannot join with those who la- 
ment this on account of the emigrants 
themselves, because, if they go to a coun- 
try where they are in a better position 
than they were in in their own, and 
acquire wealth and comfort, as far as the 
individuals are concerned you cannot re- 
gret the change in their circumstances. A 
proof of their improved condition is af- 
forded by the fact that the Irish who 
emigrate to America send enormous sums 
of money to their friends in Ireland—in 
one year of the famine as much, I believe, 
as £1,500,000. Those remittances show 
that the persons who were. able to send 
them must have been in comfortable 
circumstances, and in the receipt of 
good wages; and they likewise do the 
greatest possible honour to the Irish peo- 
ple, because, however large may have been 
the means of those emigrants, in the money 
sent home to their friends and relations an 
amount of self-denial is implied, an amount 
of affection involved, reflecting the highest 
credit on the hearts and feelings of the 
Irish people. We have been told by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin, that this 
emigration arises from the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, the repeal of the paper duty, 
and other liberal and enlightened measures 
of Imperial legislation. When he calls on 
the Government to apply a remedy to the 
evils he laments, he cannot, I presume, 
mean that we should re-enact the Corn 
Laws, re-enact the paper duties, change our 
spirit duties, and alter all those things to 
which he ascribes the flow of emigration 
from Ireland to America. Then we are 
told that tenant-right would remedy the 
evils complained of; that if we were to 
adopt a change of law regarding landlord 
and tenant, instead of leaving that relation 
to be dealt with by bargains between man 
and man according to the plain and simple 
doctrine that should regulate transactions 
of that sort—if we would only pass some 
law which would impose an obligation on 
the landlord that, as I apprehend, would 
transfer part of his property eventually to 
the tenant, that would form such an in- 
ducement as would prevent the Irish people 
from going to America. Now, all these 
remedies appear to me wide of the mark. 
It is a simple question of the law of level; 
and this the right hon. Gentleman the Mem~ 
ber for Limerick illustrated very clearly. 
Its operation is shown in every civilized 
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country in Europe. In England the rural 
population is gradually flowing from the 
country to the towns. Why? By the 
law of level, and because they get better 
wages in the towns than in the rural 
districts. In France it is the same. When 
we talk of Irish emigration, we confine 
ourselves to the emigration to America, 
and forget that there is a very great Irish 
emigration to this island. We forget that 
every seat of industry in England and 
Scotland swarms with Irishmen, who have 
emigrated because they thereby obtained 
better employment and better wages. In 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, 
South Wales, London, in every part of 
this island where there is a great demand 
for labour, and where the wages are 
high, you find Irishmen flock and settle. 
Why? Because they are tempted by high 
wages, better employment; and next, be- 
cause, being admirable workmen, those 
who employ labour find it to their in- 
terest to employ the industrious Irishmen, 
and are glad to pay them those wages 
which make it worth their while to come 
and stay there. You cannot by any legis- 
lation alter that state of things. You 
cannot alter the laws that regulate human 
society by any artificial regulations. And 
this hon. Gentlemen who have spoken on 
the point this evening admit by their pro- 
spective apprehensions, because they say 
that, great as the emigration is now, yet 
when the civil war in America shall end 
that emigration will be much greater. 
Why? Because the increased demand for 
labour in America will increase the temp- 
tation to Irishmen to go from their own 
country to America. The thing I lament 
is not that so many Irishmen go to places 
where they find themselves better off and 
more prosperous than in their own country, 
but that from a great many circumstances 
owing their origin to an early period long 
gone by, and a state of things now happily 
ceased, Ireland is not in such a state that 
Irishmen find within their own country 
those inducements to and rewards of labour 
which they find in other countries. I la- 
ment that the rewards of labour are so low 
in Ireland, and should be glad if anything 
were pointed out that would tend to alter 
and improve that condition of things. 
Part of it arises from the dispensations of 
Providence in regard to the physical ar- 
rangements of the country. There are 
not in Ireland those great stores of coal 
which are to be found in many parts of 
England and in America, and which afford 


Viscount Palmerston 
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an easy employment for capital and la. 
bour. But there are in Ireland great 
means for many kinds of manufacturing 
industry. There is no country where 
there is greater abundance of water power 
—and water power is in many cases ag 
good as steam power for manufacturing 
purposes, and I cannot understand why 
capitalists who intend to employ their 
capital in manufacturing operations do not 
go to Ireland more than they do. They 
would find it to their advantage to do so. 
I know it is sometimes said that capital 
is not so secure there; but that, I think, 
is a great mistake. We hear, no doubt, 
of agrarian outrages from time to time, 
but these are totally independent of the 
operations of manufacturing industry ; and 
I am quite satisfied that any capitalist 
going to Ireland and taking advantage of 
its natural resources, both in material 
power and human labour, would find just 
as great security as in England, and from 
the abundance of water power and labour 
would find it answer his purpose. [ 
trust that is taking place gradually. We 
heard the other day, I think, of Mr, 
Whitworth going to establish manufactures 
in Ireland. One example of that kind 
will lead others to follow, and I am quite 
confident that of all things most likely to 
arrest the tide of emigration would be not 
attempting to do so artificially and against 
the laws of nature, but holding out to 
Irishmen those inducements to labour 
which they are now obliged to seek across 
the Atlantic. There is another thing 
that tends to increase this emigration—the 
greater facility which steam navigation 
affords for the passage — not only the 
greater rapidity in point of time, but the 
greater cheapness in point of money. It 
is impossible by any artificial arrangement 
you can devise to change the laws of na- 
ture, or to prevent people going where 
they consider their position will be greatly 
improved. All you can do is to endeavour 
to improve their condition in their own 
country, and add inducements that may 
lead them to continue at home. As long 
as they can improve their condition by 
going to America, it would be unkind to 
do anything to prevent them. I quite 
agree with my noble Friend (Lord Ath- 
lumney) that there are no people who are 
so open to the effect of affection and kind- 
ness as the Irish, and no doubt much 
depends on the conduct of landlords to- 
wards their tenants. I think an immense 
improvement has taken place in that re- 
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lation of late years. In former times the 
landlord and occupier of the soil had no 
common relations whatever. The land 
was generally let in large lots on long 
leases for three lives or sixty-one years. 
The man who had the lease subdivided the 
land again to other people, by whom it 
was again subdivided, and those who lived 
on it had no relations to the real landlord. 
There was no kindly feeling between 
them because they had nothing to do with 
each other, and when the middleman disap- 

d and the landlord and tenant came 
together, they had not the reciprocal kindly 
feelings which are necessary for the so- 
cial welfare of the country. Well, that 
state of things is over. I am sure any- 
body who knows Ireland must know that 
the landlords are taking much greater in- 
terest in their tenants, in everything con- 
nected with the comfort of their habitation, 
in the establishment of schools, and all 
the other arrangements by which tenants 
are made to feel their landlord’s care for 
them. Those relations are extending and 
taking deeper root in the country. I 
should therefore hope that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who made this Motion 
will not really press so very general a 
Resolution as this, which would appear to 
impose on the Government duties which 
are not expressed, but that any Member 
who thinks he can produce a particular 
measure that would contribute to the re- 
sult he desires will have the goodness 
to do so, and it will be duly considered; 
but the affirmation of a Resolution so 
vague as the present, would merely lead 
to expectations which would not be real- 
ized, and would only tend to aggravate 
the evils we all deplore. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he could not 
help remarking that the Resolution had 
been supported by all the Irish Members 
who had spoken. The first part of the 
Resolution was— 

“ That the House observes with regret that the 
agricultural population of Ireland are rapidly 
leaving the country ;” 
and the next part was— 

“That the House trusts Government will di- 

rect their attention to the subject, with the view 
of designing some means to induce them to devote 
their capital and labour to reproductive employ- 
ment at home.” 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary said he would be inclined to support 
the latter part of the Resolution. The 
only Question, therefore, was, whether they 
should express their regret at the people 
leaving the country ? 
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Sm GEORGE GREY said, he should 
move the Previous Question. 


Whereupon Question put, 
“That that Question be now put.” —( Sir 
George 


-) 

Mr. WALPOLE said, before the Ques- 
tion was put he wished to make an appeal 
to the hon. and learned Member for the 
King’s County. He had listened to the 
debate with great interest, and he must 
say he had never heard.a debate upon an 
Irish question conducted with greater ability, 
or conveying more useful information on 
both sides of the House. He thought that 
the hon. and learned Member for the King’s 
County had made out a strong case for the 
second part of his Motion. He considered, 
however, that if the first part were carried 
it might lead to apprehensions as to the 
opinions expressed in reference to emigra- 
tion. At the same time, if the Motion 
were negatived, it would most likely leave 
an impression on the people of Ireland by 
no means advantageous as regarded the 
feelings which existed in that House in 
reference to the relations between the Go- 
vernment and the people of the sister 
country. He could not conceive any better 
solution of the difficulty in which the House 
was placed than to accept the assurance 
given by the noble Viscount in his admi- 
rable speech. He (Mr. Walpole) must 
therefore say, that if the hon. Member for 
the King’s County should, notwithstanding, 
go to a division, he should support the 
Motion for the Previous Question. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he would venture 
to make an appeal to the hon. and learned 
Member for the King’s County, grounded 
on the enormous importance of that Ques- 
tion, and the extreme undesirableness of 
anything like a difference of opinion being 
exhibited to the country when they were 
substantially all agreed. The noble Lord 
at the head of the Government had re- 
echoed almost every sentiment expressed 
by the hon. Mover of the Resolution, and 
the hon. Gentleman would really injure his 
own cause by dividing the House. 

Mr. LEFROY said, he had not the ad- 
vantage of hearing the former part of the 
debate, but he must say that the state- 
ments made by the hon. Baronet below 
him (Sir George Bowyer) were as unfounded 
and as unbecoming a man who professed to 
know anything of Ireland as anything he 
had ever heard. If the House were forced 
to a division, he should feel it impossible to 
support that vague and indefinite Resolu- 
tion. The noble Lord had stated to them 
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most truly the real position of Ireland, and | the agricultural population, had not been 
the means by which they were to arrive at | put. 


its improvement. , ‘ Motion made, and Question proposed, 
Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to} , That this House trusts that Her Majesty's 


say a few words out of respect to the right Government will devise some means by which the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni-/ Irish Agricultural Population may be induced to 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole). He | devote their capital and labour to reproductive 
had been asked not to go to a division ; but employment at home. —(Mr. Hennessy.) 

what had the Government done? At the| Sin GEORGE GREY moved the Pre- 
last moment, and without notice, they had yious Question. 

moved the Previous Question. There had 


been a belief in the House that the Govern- | Whereupon Previous Question proposed, 


“ That that Question be now put.” —( Sir 





ment would give way, and that there would 
be no division, and acting under that im- 
pression several hon. Members had gone 
away. The noble Lord had made a speech, 
in which he promised nothing, and told the 
people of Ireland that he did not regret the 
decline of the population. Except that 
negative fact, there was nothing in his 
speech. Deeply regretting to differ with 
the right hon. Member for Cambridge Uni- 


George Grey.) 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he understood 
that the Secretary for Ireland had con- 
sented to the second Resolution. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had un- 
derstood that the Previous Question covered 
both Resolutions. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he be- 
lieved that the right hon. Gentleman the 





versity and others, he must certainly feel | Home Secretary was right, but great in- 
it his duty to press his Resolutions to a | convenience was occasioned by the intention 
division. | of the Government not being distinctly 

Mr. ESMONDE said, that although he | expressed earlier in the debate. The hon. 
was as anxious as any man for the pros-| Member for the King’s County had met 
perity of Ireland, he felt it his duty, if the | with rather hard measures from the Go- 
hon. Gentleman went to a division, to vote | vernment. 


against his Resolution, which, even if car-| Viscount PALMERSTON said, he had 


ried, could lead to no practical result. He | hoped that after the appeal made to the. 


did not recollect any debate which had | hon. Gentleman he would not have pressed 
brought home to his mind more forcibly | the Motion to adivision, It was only when 
than had been done that night the convie- | the hon. Gentleman insisted on dividing the 
tion that there was something good in store | House that the Government moved the 
for Ireland. He remembered several dis-| Previous Question. 

cussions on the subject, and several Bills) Mr. WHITESIDE said, he would re- 
which had been thrown out by the advocates | commend his hon. Friend not to give the 
of the landlord interest in the House. He | House the trouble of dividing a second 
thought that a want of moderation had| time. The Secretary for Ireland had led 











prevented a settlement of the Question. 

Mr. BUTT said, he meant to vote for 
the Previous Question. The effect of that 
debate would be marred if the hon. Mem- 
ber who had raised it was so indiscreet as 
to press a division. 

‘Sin PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that al- 
though he was generally a supporter of the 
Government, he should call in that case 
upon his hon. Colleague to persevere with 
his Motion. To put Resolutions on the 
paper without seriously intending to carry 
them to an issue would create a bad im- 
pression in Ireland. 


Previous Question put— 

The House divided :—Ayes 52; Noes 
80: Majority 28. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he believed his 
second Resolution, in favour of employing 
Mr. Lefroy 


| the House to believe that he would agree 
to the second Resolution. 


Original Motion and Previous Question, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


ARMY. 
REGIMENTAL QUARTERMASTERS. 
ADDRESS MOVED. 


Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, he rose 
to move that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, for an inquiry into 
the condition as to pay and allowances of 
the Regimental Quartermasters, with the 
view to place those officers, should it seem 
expedient, on a better footing. He would 
not enter into minute details at that late 
hour, but he wished to remind the House 
that they were as deserving a class as 
any in Her Majesty’s service. Last July 
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he moved for a Correspondence between 
the quartermasters and the authorities, 
which showed the vast extent of the duties 
performed by the quartermasters and their 
claims on the service. In a regiment of 
1,000 men there was but one appointment 
to which a private might look forward with 
certainty as raising him to the position 
of an officer and a gentleman, that of 
regimental quartermaster. The post of 
regimental quartermaster must be held by 
a man who was raised from the ranks, but 
when he got into possession of the post 
he found it valueless. He held in his 
hand the services of 126 quartermasters. 
They had 220 medals between them and 
clasps without number. Their duties were 
multifarious. They were storekeepers, 
bookkeepers, and they kept the accounts 
of the whole regiment with the exception 
of the paymasters. If there were a 
vacancy for adjutant or quartermaster, it 
was given to the senior staff sergeant, 
whether he was quartermaster sergeant, or 
sergeant major. But look at the difference 
of the two appointments. The adjutant 
received 8s. 6d. a day ; the quartermaster 
only 6s. 6d., and was it possible to live and 
bring up a family on that sum? Of the 
126 there were only six unmarried, and 
upwards of 100 were married at the time 
of their appointment. Would not the 
House give those men the means of sup- 
porting their wives and children? His 
brother officers in the House would bear 
him out when he said that non-commis- 
sioned officers were usually taken from the 
married men, because the married men 
were the most steady. Those men were 
responsible for stores in their charge to 
the amount of £2,500,000 ; they had no 
end of books to keep, and if there was 
any loss they were held accountable. How 
was it then that the men came to take the 
appointment? Formerly the appointment 
was a good one, and the quartermasters 
hoped to see the day when they would be 
put upon a fair footing. Formerly the 
clothing was in the hands of the colonel 
asa perquisite. He employed the quarter- 
master and gave him a handsome remune- 
ration. The regimental necessaries were 
then provided by the quartermaster at the 
wholesale prices ; he retailed them at shop 
prices, and received the difference between 
the wholesale and retail. This enabled 
the quartermaster to save money for his 
family. In the colonies the quartermaster 
was worse off by £20 or £30 than the 
quartermaster sergeant, and that was a 
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state of things which ought not to exist, 
He did not ask the noble Lord to promise 
the men a single shilling, but merely to 
grant an inquiry, and the result he was 
sure would be to give these poor men 
what they deserved. He had intended to 
move for a Royal Commission, but if the 
noble Lord would grant an inquiry in a 
modified form he would not push his Mo- 
tion to a division. He begged to move an 
humble Address to Her Majesty, praying 
that She would be graciously pleased to 
grant an inquiry into the condition, posi- 
tion, pay, and allowances of the Regimental 
Quartermasters in Her Majesty’s service. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to direct an inquiry to be made into the 
condition as to provision, pay, and allowances of 
the Regimental Quartermasters of Her Majesty’s 
Service.” —(Sir Frederic Smith.) 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, it would appear upon investigating 
the claims of that most deserving class of 
non-commissioned officers, that the rate of 
pay which they received, more especially 
upon first appointment, was extremely low. 
He did not, however, at all admit that be- 
cause the adjutants or paymasters received 
a higher rate of pay the quartermasters 
also ought to receive it. All that the 
House and the Government had to look to 
was that a meritorious class, as the quarter- 
masters were admitted to be, should not 
be asked to serve for an inadequate remu- 
neration. He had reason to believe that 
their remuneration was inadequate. The 
Secretary of State, however, did not think 
it his duty to come forward with any pro- 
position to that House to raise the pay 
and allowances of the quartermasters with- 
out first making minute inquiry. It seemed 
to the noble Lord (Earl de Grey) that a 
competent tribunal might be composed, 
partly of officers who had a practical ac- 
quaintance with the duties the quarter- 
masters had to discharge and a practical 
knowledge of their position, and partly of 
gentlemen who should represent the Trea- 
sury. Such a Committee would be ap- 
pointed as soon as possible, and the Go- 
vernment would be prepared to aet upon 
their recommendation. He hoped that 
statement would be satisfactory. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


SHERIFF'S SUBSTITUTE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Bill to authorize the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury to make provision in regard to the 
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Salaries of certain Sheriffs Substitute in Scotland ; 
presented, and read 1°, [Bill 164.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 22, 1864. 


MINUTES.] — Setzcr Commirrre — Repori— 
Standing Orders (Parliamentary Deposits) 
brought up [No. 423]. 

Pusiic Brrts—Ordered—India Office *. 

First Reading—India Office * [Bill 166]. 

Committee — Joint Stock Companies (Voting 
Papers [Bill 62] [No Report]; Weights and 
Measures (Metric System) [Bill 24]; Jersey 
Court [Bill 48), Debate adjourned. 

Report—Weights and Measures (Metric System) 
[Bill 24), 

Considered as amended—Accidents Compensation 
Act Amendment * [Bill 143]. 

Third Reading — Superannuation (Union 
Officers)* [Bill 133]; Pier and Harbour 
Orders Confirmation * [Bill 149] ; Countess of 
Elgin and Kincardine’s Annuity * [Bill 156], 
and passed. 

Withdrawn—Bank of England Notes (Scotland) 
[Bill 115}. 


COURT OF CHANCERY (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. O’HAGAN, referring to the cir- 
cumstance of the abrupt termination of the 
proceedings in Committee upon this Bill 
on the preceding day, moved that 

** This House will, on Thursday next, resolve 
itself into a Committee of the Whole House to 
consider further of the progress of the Court of 
Chancery (Ireland) Bill.’ 
It appeared from a work which was a high 
authority upon the proceedings of that 
House, that this was the proper course to 
pursue. 

Mr. LONGFIELD opposed the Motion. 
It did not appear from the references to 
the Journals in the work to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had alluded, and which 
was undoubtedly a work of the highest 
authority, that there had been a single 
ease in which, after the Chairman had been 
moved from the Chair on a division taken, 
a Bill had been revived during the same 
Session. The passage in May's Law and 
Practice of Parliament, which referred to 
this subject, was at page 449, and was to 
this effect— 

“ Sometimes, however, the proceedings of a 
Committee on a Bill are brought abruptly to a 
close, by an order ‘ that the Chairman do now 
leave the Chair ;’ in which case the Chairman, 
being without instructions from the Committee, 
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makes no report to the House. A Bill dispoand 
of in this manner disappears from the Order 
Book, and is generally regarded as defunct ; but 
as the House cannot be bound by the decision of 
a Committee, and has not itself agreed to any 
vote by which the Bill has been postponed for 
the Session, it is competent for the House to ap. 
point another day for the Committee, and to pro- 
ceed with the Bill.” 

He admitted that this work was a most 
valuable compilation ; but it did not appear 
from the Journals that there was any in- 
stance in which a Bill had, under these 
circumstances, been proceeded with. The 
first precedent cited by Mr. May was 
from 90 Commons’ Journals, page 497, 
which was the case of the County Coroners 
Bill.. That measure was brought to an 
abrupt conclusion, the Chairman being 
moved out of the Chair. There was no 
Report, and nothing further was done with 
the Bill that year. The second case cited 
was 90 Commons’ Journals, page 562, 
the Public Institutions Bill; the third 105 
ibid., page 345; the fourth, 111 ibid, 
201, Justices of the Peace Qualification 
Bill ; and the last, 112 ibid., 310; in all 
of which cases the Bills had a similar ter- 
mination. He had also looked at the 
references to cases in which Bills had been 
revived, and not a single one appeared to 
be the case of a Bill, which being in Com- 
mittee the Chairman was voted to leave the 
Chair. It must strike any one that when 
no Report at all was made that must be 
the result, because the House could take 
no notice of a Resolution which was not 
reported to it. In this very instance the 
Speaker had held that he, as the organ of 
the House, could take no notice of a divi- 
sion, because it had not been reported, 
The cases to which Mr. May had referred 
in support of his second position, ‘‘ that it 
is competent for the House to appoint 
another day for the Committee, and to 
proceed with the Bill,” were all cases on 
the consideration of the Report of a Com- 
mittee, or after one report, and not one of 
them appeared to have been a case in 
which the Chairman was ordered to leave 
the Chair on a division taken. The first 
was 70 Commons’ Journals, 384 —the 
Paupers Removal Bill. In that case, as 
appeared by the Journals, the Chairman 
was not ordered to leave the Chair, but the 
Report of the Committee was considered, 
and they were ordered to re-assemble, and 
the Bill was re-committed. The same was 
the case in the second instance cited, that 
of the General Turnpike Bill, 82 Commons’ 
Journals, 365. Under these circumstances, 
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he submitted that there was no precedent | now proposed. It was, therefore, clear 
for the re-instatement or revival of this | that in both these cases the Chairman left 
Bill. If the Speaker should decide against the Chair without making a Report, and 
him on that point, he thought that proper that the proceedings of the Committee 
notice ought to have been given of a | would have terminated if the House had 
Motion of this kind, so that hon. Members | not exercised its inherent jurisdiction, and 
might not have been taken by surprise. | set it up again. In 1856 the Committee 
Mr. BUTT said, the very precedents to upon the Crime and Outrage (Ireland) Bill 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman had | was two or three times counted out, and 
referred would, if he had read them com- | each time the House revived it. As tothe 
pletely, have shown him that there was no question of notice, it had been the practice 
doubt about the authority of the House in | of Members, in cases in which upon the 
this matter. The last precedent was that | second reading of a Bill it had been re- 
of the 27th of March, 1827—the General | solved that the word ‘‘ now” should not 
Turnpike Bill. What occurred with re- | stand part of the Question, to replace their 
ference to that Bill no doubt took place | Bills on the Orders without giving notice. 
upon an order for taking into further con- | If, however, his hon. Friends opposite in- 
sideration the Report from a Committee of tended to take the sense of the House 
the Whole House, but the House then re- | upon the question whether this Bill should 
solved to re-commit the Bill, and the Com- | be replaced in the Orders, it would, perhaps, 
mittee to which it was re-committed was in| be better that notice should be given of 
the same position as an ordinary Committee. this Motion. He was not at liberty to refer 
What followed was thus entered on the; to what occurred in the Committee, but in 
Journals : —‘‘ The House accordingly re-| some place or other he did hear the right 
solved itself into the Committee, but| hon. and learned Member for the University 
after some time spent therein Mr. Speaker of Dublin state that his object in moving 
resumed the Chair.’” The meaning of | that the Chairman should leave the Chair 
that was that there was no Report. The| was not to defeat the Bill. 
proceedings of Committees were not then| Mr. O’HAGAN (Tue Arrorney Ge- 
entered upon the Journals when there | NERAL FOR ]RELAND) said, that what he had 
was no Report, but in the “ Minutes and | done he had done upon the advice of the 
Votes”’ of that day the entry was as fol-| highest authority, aud having resolved to 
lows :—‘‘ General Turnpike Act Amend-|take that course, he had communicated 
ment Bill—Report for the considered Bill | with the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
re-committed ; considered in Committee ;| the Member for the University of Dublin, 
No Report’’—which, with the exception | and with the hon. Member for Mallow. 
that in this instance there was a division,} Mr. WHITESIDE said, that the highest 
was exactly the way in which what had /| authority in the House was the Speaker, 
occurred with regard to this Bill was re-| who had not yet pronounced upon this Ques- 
corded. Therefore it was clear, that on the| tion. It was true that it was at first his 
27th of March, 1827, when the Turnpike | intention to move that the Chairman should 
Bill was re-committed, the Chairman left | report Progress; but Members who were 
the Chair without making a Report, and | well acquainted with the forms of the 
the Bill was at au end unless something | House told him that the Motion which he 
took place. What else was done then? | made deliberately, ‘‘ That the Chairman do 
On the 9th of April an order was made in| leave the Chair,” was analogous to the 
the terms which the Attorney General had | Motion of the ‘‘ Previous Question ”’ in the 
adopted upon this occasion—* That this ; Whole House, the adoption of which pre- 
House will, upon Wednesday next, resolve | vented the revival of the subject during 
itself into a Committee of the Whole House, | the same Session. At any rate, whether 
to consider further of a Bill to amend the | it was possible or not, it was not usual. 
Acts relating to Turnpike Roads in Eng-| When a matter had been discussed and a 
land.” The other precedent was that of | vote taken, it was the practice of the 
the Paupers Removal Bill in 1815. In| House to have nothing more to do with it 
that case precisely the same entry was | during that Session. Although the hon. 
made in the Journals—* After continuing | Member for Youghal (Mr. Butt) had dis- 
some time on the Committee, the Speaker | played much ingenuity, he had not pro- 
resumed the Chair ;’’ and on the 20th of | duced a precedent of a case in which a 
June, the House set the Bill up again by | hostile vote had beev taken upon a divi- 


order, precisely as his right hon. Friend | soe obliging the Chairmap to leave the 
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Chair, and in which, upon a Motion made 
as a matter of course, the Bill had been 
resumed in the same Session. What he 
contended was, that there must be in some 
shape a Report from the Committee to 
enable the House to proceed. In the pre- 
sent case, however, the House had nothing 
before it, and according to the principle 
quoted from Mr. May’s book, a course had 
been taken which had brought the Bill 
to an end. This was the less to be re- 
gretted, as the effect would be that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would bring 
in a better Bill another time. It was a 
matter of importance that the House should 
conform to its usual practice. A great 
Judge said it did not much matter what 
the practice was so long as it was practice. 
The right hon. Gentleman in the Chair 
was not partial to introducing subtle dis- 
tinetions in the Rules of the House, and 
if the question must be argued again, due 
notice ought to be given. 

Mr. GEORGE said, that in the case of 
the General Turnpike Bill it was plain, 
from the short notice in the Journals of 
the House, that there could have been no 
division, as in the case of the Bill in ques- 
tion, where the Chairman had been moved 
out of the Chair. No one disputed that 
where there had been a Report, a Bill 
would re-appear on the Notice Paper, but 
he contended that when the Chairman of 
the Committee had been voted out of the 
Chair by a hostile majority, the House 
had never interfered. There was, there- 
fore, he submitted, no precedent to justify 
the interposition of the House in the pre- 
sent case. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Mallow (Mr. Longfield) not having 
favoured me with notice that he intended 
to raise this Question, I have been obliged 
to refer to the precedents since I came 
into the House. The House will be aware 
that the Committee have no power to 
extinguish a Bill. A Bill is referred to 
a Committee that it may be considered 
and amended; but the Committee have 
no power to put an end to a Bill. That 
power the House retains to itself. On 
many occasions, some of which have been 
quoted by the hon. Member for Mallow, 
the Committee has ordered the Chairman 
to leave the Chair, and this having been 
taken as an indication that the Bill is 
not favourably regarded by the Committee, 
it has not been revived by its author in 
the House. But it is beyond the province 
of the Committee arbitrarily to take a 


Mr. Whiteside 
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Bill out of the power of the House and 
to put an end to it. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
(Mr. Whiteside) has said, that when a 
vote has been taken on a measure, that 
vote must be regarded as decisive. But such 
a rule must not be taken without qualifiea- 
tion. I would recall to his recollection that 
within the last few years the Question has 
been put to the House in regard to the 
second reading of a Bill, “that this Bill 
be now read a second time.’” The House 
decided in the negative—namely, that the 
Bill be not read a second time “now.” 
The Motion had not been put in the usual 
form that the Bill be read a second time 
*‘ that day six months,’’ and it was in the 
power of the House, having refused to read 
the Bill a second time ‘‘now,”’ to read it a 
second time on another day. I remember 
a few yearsago thata Bill was orought in by 
the late Member for Surrey (Mr. Drum- 
mond), who not being satisfied with the de- 
cision of the House that the Bill be not 
read a second time “ now,”’ on a sub- 
sequent occasion moved that the Bill be 
read a second time ; and the House, hav- 
ing changed its view in regard to the Bill, 
read it a second time, and it was ulti- 
mately passed. Now in this particular 
ease the Bill is not extinguished and put 
an end to by the Chairman being moved 
out of the Chair. If the hon. Member for 
Mallow had examined the precedents with 
more care, I think he would have found 
that they do not correspond with the view 
he has taken of them. There is no Report 
from the Committee in this case. There 
was no Report also in the case of the Ge- 
neral Turnpike Bill, and in that case the 
Bill was revived. I have not the smallest 
doubt that, in conformity with the distinct 
precedents that have been cited, it is en- 
tirely in the power of the House to order 
the Committee to meet again, and consider 
the Bill further. It will not be a case of 
* Progress,’”’ because, when the Chairman 
reports Progress, by a decision of the House 
which was come to fifteen years ago, the 
Speaker leaves the Chair without question. 
Inasmuch, however, as there is no Report 
from the Chairman, when the House is 
moved to go into Committee on this 
measure, it will be competent for any 
Member to raise the question on going 
into Committee, precisely as was done in 
all Bills and at all times before the rule 
of Progress was established. I believe 
that what I have now stated is, without 
question, in conformity with the established 
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practice of the House. [Mr. WurresipE: 
As to notice ?] With regard to the ques- 
tion of notice in the case of the General 
Turnpike Bill, 1827, the Order for the 
committal of the Bill was made early in 
the evening, and before the commencement 
of public business, and, therefore, I have 
no doubt it was done at that time without 
notice. Practically the Chairman being 
voted out of the Chair has the same effect 
as the House being counted out. We have 
a measure on which the House has been 
twice counted out lately, and which has 
been much opposed — the Weighing of 
Grain Bill. But although in those cases 
the debate came to an abrupt conclusion, 
there has been no question raised that the 
Member in charge of the Bill had not the 
power of putting it down for another day. 

Mr. WHITESIDE inquired whether 
the Question before the House would be 
whether the Bill should be resumed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would be in 
the power of the right hon. Gentleman 
to raise the Question on the Motion that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair. 

Mr. VANCE thought it would be for 
the convenience of the House that notice 
should be given for a future day, so that 
Members might be aware of the course to 
be taken. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that two ques- 
tions were involved — one the question 
of form, which had just been decided by 
the Speaker; and the other, whether the 
House would think fit to revive the Com- 
mittee, and that would come before the 
House when the right hon. Gentleman left 
the Chair. The Speaker having decided 
the question of form, the House could not 
be taken by surprise, and it would be com- 
petent to any hon. Member to move that 
the House go into Committtee on the Bill 
that day three months. 

Mr. SPEAKER: No doubt it will be 
quite competent to any Member to move 
that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee on the Bill on that day three months. 

Motion agreed to. 

Committee to consider further of the 
Bill Zo-morrow. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES (VOTING 
PAPERS) BILL—{Bux 62.] 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr, Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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Mr. CRAUFURD moved that the Bill 
be committed that day three months. The 
law at present provided for the mode in 
which meetings should be called, the mode 
in which the poll should be taken, and the 
mode in which the shareholders should 
vote. At present a shareholder who was 
unable to attend a meeting was at the 
mercy of the shareholder to whom he 
might intrust his proxy; and if the hon. 
Gentleman desired to give the shareholder 
the power of giving a special as well as a 
general proxy, that might be a very proper 
thing; and if the Bill did not go beyond 
that there would be no objection to it. 
But the Bill applied to all companies. 
Now under the Companies’ Act of 1852 
companies had the power of regulating 
their proceedings, and directing the mode 
in which votes should be taken. This Bill 
proposed to override the powers given 
under that general Act. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had seen the force of that ob- 
jection, and had given notice of an Amend- 
ment to exclude all companies except those 
constituted under special Acts. But the 
Bill went beyond the power of giving a 
special proxy paper. The present practice 
was for a meeting to proceed with the poll 
immediately, or to adjourn it to some fu- 
ture day; but the second clause of the 
Bill would compel the adjournment in 
every instance for seven or fourteen days, 
and the practical result would be to cause 
delay when time might be of the utmost 
importance. The sound principle of legis- 
lation was to lay down general rules 
giving a company power to make bye-laws 
for the purpose of carrying out its pro- 
ceedings. The second clause was not only 
unnecessary but mischievous, because it 
would hamper the free action of all com- 
panies to which it applied. He thought 
the object of the hon. Member would be 
attained by giving shareholders special 
proxies in addition to the proxies provided 
by the general act; for a fortnight’s notice 
must be given of every meeting, the spe- 
cial business of which meeting was re- 
quired to be set out, and ample time was 
thus afforded to every shareholder to send 
a special proxy applicable to the business 
to be brought forward. He submitted to 
the hon. Member the propriety of expung- 
ing the objectionable clauses, and thus re- 
moving the objections to the Bill, In 
order to enable the hon. Gentleman to state 
the course which he intended to pursue, 
he begged to move the Amendment of 
which he had given notice. 
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Mr. AYRTON seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,”—(Mr. 
Edward Craufurd,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH hoped that 
as the hon. Gentleman did not object to 
the principle of the Bill he would consent 
to its going into Committee. The pre- 
sent system of proxies enabled directors to 
do almost as they liked. A case occurred 
a few years ago, in which a Board of 
Directors carried a vote of £5,000 to an 
officer of the company by means of general 
proxies without the shareholders knowing 
anything about it until it was done. He 
proposed to amend the second clause by 
enacting that, instead of an adjournment 
for seven or fourteen days, that ‘‘ when a 
poll is demanded the meeting shall be 
adjourned in the usual manner.” He 
would suggest to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to postpone the consideration 
of his objections until they got into Com- 
mittee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Manner of Voting). 

Mrz. CRAUFURD proposed an Amend- 
ment to enable the holder of the proxy to 
vote at the original or any adjourned meet- 
ing; but withdrew it, and proposed to 
omit the second paragraph of the clause. 


After a desultory discussion, Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. PEACOCKE moved that the Chair- 
man leave the chair, as it seemed difficult 
to understand the effect of the proposed 
changes. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘“‘ That 
the Chairman do leave the Chair.”—(Mr. 
Peacocke.) 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 76; 
Noes 49: Majority 27. 

House resumed. 

[No Report. ] 
Mr. Craufurd 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (METRIC 
SYSTEM) BILL—[Bux 24.] 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Commttee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Short Title). 


Mr. W. EWART said, that having con- 
sulted the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, certain Amend- 
ments had been agreed to which removed 
the objections entertained by certain hon. 
Gentlemen, and he believed those Amend- 
ments were of such a nature as to induce 
the House to inaugurate the metric system, 
which he hoped would soon be adopted as 
the universal practice of the country. It 
had been adopted in many other countries 
with the greatest possible advantage, and 
no desire whatever had been manifested for 
a return to the oldsystems. The schedules 
to the Bill had been carefully revised by 
the most competent authorities, and he 
believed they would be found quite satis- 
factory. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 (The Use of Metric Weights 
and Measures allowed). 


Mr. W. EWART said, he should move 
that the clause be struck out, in order to 
insert an amended clause in its place. 


Moved, That Clause 2 be omitted. 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, he had no doubt 
that the proposed system would be an im- 
provement upon the old one, but he did 
not like the idea of its being a permissive 
measure. He wished to know if the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade approved of 
a permissive Bill on such a subject. If 
county A continued the old system, and 
county B adopted the new one, very great 
confusion would probably arise. 

Mr. W. EWART observed, that at the 
present time the metric system was volun- 
tarily used in many trades and manufac- 
tures. It was in an active state, and the 
object of this Bill was to promote its ex- 
tension, and to render permissive that 
which was not now strictly legal. 

Mr. HUBBARD thought the explana- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman proved that 
there was no necessity for the clauses which 
he proposed to substitute for those which 
had been objected to, because certain opera- 
tions could now be performed by agreement 
against which there was no legal objection. 
If there were any legal restraints on private 
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arrangements, the clause which had been 
prepared might be necessary ; but if that 
was not the case the passing of such a 
measure might open a door for making 
experiments on weights and measures 
throughout the country. He differed from 
the sanguine author of the Bill, and did 
not believe it- would be possible to intro- 
duce the decimal system in the ordinary 
transactions of thiscountry. The working 
people were thoroughly habituated to the 
existing system. A penny in value and a 
pound in weight were stereotyped on the 
minds of the labouring classes. For the 
purposes of science every facility was at 
present afforded. He wished to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
there was at present any legal restraint on 
private arrangements of this description ? 
Mr. ADDERLEY said, the restriction 
which at present existed was simply this— 
at present any one who pleased might make 
use of the system, but it was not recog- 
nized by any Act of Parliament, and there- 
fore there was risk of litigation in any 
contracts based upon it. The present Bill 
simply legalized transactions which might 
be voluntarily entered into. With regard 
to the observation of the hon. and learned 
Member for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard), 
that the labourers were accustomed to the 
present system, he would only observe that 
it was the most complicated system in the 
whole world, differing, as it did, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Many persons 
who were carrying on business on a large 
scale had adopted the metric system, and 
wished to have it legalized. The hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) 
seemed to prefer a compulsory to a permis- 
sive system. He (Mr. Adderley) had no 
doubt that the merits of the system would 
very soon bring it into general operation ; 
but he certainly was not prepared to make 
its adoption compulsory on everybody. 
Mr. LOCKE said, that the present Act 
regulating weights and measures rendered 
it illegal to enter into any contract for the 
sale of goods by any other than the Im- 
perial weights and measures; but a pro- 
viso had been introduced into the section, 
regulating sales by measure which legal- 
ized sales by measures other than local 
and customary measures, which had the 
effect of neutralizing that section of the 
Act. Then, again, the section which re- 
gulated sales by the Imperial weights con- 
tained a proviso at the end of the section, 
that nothing therein contained should pre- 
vent a sale by any multiple of a pound. In 
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consequence of this proviso a sale by the 
long ton, which is not an Imperial weight, 
had been held by a decision of the Superior 
Courts to be legal, inasmuch as the Act 
did not specify that the multiple should 
be “numerically expressed.” Therefore, 
in consequence of these two provisoes, 
the object of the Act, which was to pre- 
vent sales by any but Imperial weights 
and measures, was defeated. However, 
clauses had been introduced into the Bill to 
legalize contracts that might be made by 
parties under the metric system. This 
was a Bill that might be passed with the 
greatest safety, and would not occasion any 
inconvenience, as the schedule contained a 
table of equivalents of metric and Imperial 
measures. In consequence of the proviso 
introduced into the section relating to the 
sale by measure, articles were now pur- 
chased in Covent Garden Market in mea- 
sures of which nobody knew the contents. 
To obviate this inconvenience, he (Mr. 
Locke) had introduced a clause into a Bill 
which he brought in in 1858, to compel 
market gardeners and others selling in the 
market to affix to the vessels in which they 
sold fruit and vegetables, the amount by 
Imperial measure which they contained. 
The market gardeners opposed this clause, 
and, having met them at the Board of 
Trade, and argued the question before the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Ox- 
fordshire, then President of the Board of 
Trade, that right hon. Gentleman, perhaps 
from being fond of agricultural pursuits, 
decided in favour of the market gardeners 
and fruit and vegetable salesmen; the clause 
was consequently withdrawn and the pub- 
lic left at their mercy. That inconveni- 
ence could never arise if the metric sys- 
tem were adopted. By the repeal of the 
two provisoes in the Act regulating weights 
and measures, the object of that Act— 
namely, one uniform system of weights 
and measures would be obtained with one 
exception—that is, the reputed quart and 
pint bottles which enjoyed such a very 
bad reputation. The reputed quart should 
be six to the gallon instead of four Im- 
perial quarts, but that was not the case, 
for you never knew what a bottle con- 
tained, or how many bottles went to a 
dozen. The hon. Member for Stoke-upon- 
Trent (Mr. Alderman Copeland) had told 
him that he had received an order to 
make some bottles which the trade called 
nineteen to the dozen. Why, if they went 
on in that way the three-bottle man would 
certainly not be what he was in former 
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times, in fifty years he would not be as 
great a drinker as the one-bottle man was 
now. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY reminded 
the hon. Member for Buckingham that, 
when he, the hon. Member for Buck- 
ingham, and himself were governors to- 
gether of the Bank of England, it had 
been found convenient to divide the pound 
troy decimally instead of, as formerly, 
into 5,760 grains. The hon. Member 
approved that change, but it was neces- 
sary to apply for an Act of Parliament, or 
the contracts made in pursuance of that 
alteration would have been illegal. ‘The 
present Bill would give to every person in 
the country the same benefit as the Bank 
of England derived from their Act of 
Parliament. That, he thought, was an 
answer to his hon. Friend’s objection. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause struck out. 
Mr. W. EWART then proposed the 


following clause in lieu of it : — 

“Notwithstanding anything contained in any 
Act of Parliament to the contrary, no contract or 
dealing shall be deemed to be invalid or open to 
objection on the ground that the weights or mea- 
sures expressed or referred to in such contract or 
dealing are weights or measures of the metric 
system.” 


Mr. HUBBARD said, that what the 
Bank of England did, was not to deci- 
malize the pound troy, but to give a deci- 
mal expression to the divisions of the ounce. 
If the object of the clause was nothing 
more than to legalize voluntary arrange- 
ments between individuals for the use of 
the metric system, he would not object to 
it. But he wished to ask the right hon. 
President of the Board of Trade, whether 
people would be at liberty to make their 
entries at the Custom House in decimal 
expressions. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that in 
passing the measure of last Session the 
House undoubtedly gave its sanction to 
the introduction of the metric system into 
this country. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dumfries had, however, agreed 
not to press the compulsory Bill, and to 
substitute a permissive one. He gave his 
vote for the second reading of the new 
Bill, on the understanding that he was 
not committed to all its provisions; but 
the clauses which his hon. Friend had now 
put on the papers exactly met his views 
on the subject. The first of the new 
clauses was simply to the effect that if a 
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contract were expressed in the terms of 
the metric system, neither party should 
be allowed to escape from it upon the 
plea that it was expressed in terms not 
sanctioned by law. That got rid of the 
difficulty that by the existing law a con- 
tract in such terms as those proposed in 
the Bill was not deemed binding. The 
existing weights and measures would still 
form the legal standards in all cases in 
which the contracting parties had not of 
their own accord adopted the new system. 
On a former stage of the Bill the inquiry 
was very properly raised, what was a 
metre? That question was now answered 
by stating the relative relations between 
the metre and the English yard, and also 
generally between the metric weights and 
measures and the Imperial ones. There 
was thus no interference with any unifor- 
mity which now prevailed. The present 
lawful standards were left untouched, 
while facilities were given for the volun- 
tary use of the metric system, which was 
rendered necessary by the great extent of 
our foreign trade. Of course, if a large 
number of persons were to insist on mak- 
ing their contracts in accordance with the 
metric system, there would be a consider- 
able change in the existing practice; but 
no degree of compulsion would be used in 
the matter. Public feeling would be 
allowed to form itself freely on the sub- 
ject. The Astronomer Royal had given a 
great deal of time and attention to the 
schedule, and it was submitted with his 
approbation. As to the question which 
had been asked in regard to the Customs, 
the use of the metric system would be 
entirely voluntary, and neither party to a 
transaction would be entitled to force the 
other to adopt the metric terms against 
his will. 


Clause agreed to. 
New Clause agreed to : — 


“3. The table in the schedule hereto annexed, 
shall be deemed to set forth, in terms of the legal 
weights and measures in force in this country, the 
equivalents of the weights and measures therein 
expressed in terms of the metric system, and such 
table may be lawfully used for computing, deter- 
mining, and expressing, in legal weights and mea- 
sures, weights and measures of the metric 
system.” 


Schedule of Tables of Equivalents. 

Mr. AYRTON urged that the calcula- 
tions should be carried to the utmost pos- 
sible point of scientific accuracy. Mr. 
Whitworth asserted that by a contrivance 
of his invention a measurement could be 
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made of the millionth part of an inch; and 
making allowance for a certain degree of 

rofessional enthusiasm, he believed that 
the 100,000th part of an inch really could 
be measured. In the Schedule, however, 
the measures of length were carried to 
only four places of decimals, and this was 
also the case with the measures of surface. 
On the other hand, the weights were car- 
ried as low as the ten-millionth part of a 
dram. He thought that greater unifor- 
mity should have been observed in this 
respect in compiling the table, and that an 
effort should have been made to obtain the 
greatest exactitude. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he would 
consider the point raised by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 


Schedule agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported, as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 165. } 


BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES (SCOTLAND) 
; BILL—[Bi11 115.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sirk JOHN HAY: Sir, in rising to 
move the second reading of this Bill I 
wish to say a few words in explanation, 
because when the Bill was introduced 
there was no opportunity of explaining 
fully the object it has in view. It cannot 
be said that legislation is unnecessary, 
because in the present Session two Bills 
have already been introduced to the notice 
of this House—one by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which he withdrew with 
a view at some future time to legislate 
more largely and comprehensively on the 
subject. The other Bill was introduced 
by three Members of this House, repre- 
senting three of the large commercial con- 
stituencies of Scotland ; and that measure 
was also withdrawn on the understanding 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would at an early period consider the 
whole subject, and bring in a comprehen- 
sive measure to meet the wants of Scot- 
land in this particular. It must be known 
to this House that Scotland differs from 
England, there being no legal tender there 
except gold. In England, to avoid ex- 


pense, the Bank of England is authorized 
to issue notes which are convertible into 
gold when presented at their establish- 
ments. 


Now, for the solvency of the 
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Bank of England paper the whole king- 
dom stands pledged; and while Scotland 
and Ireland are pledged to this solvency, 
England alone has the benefit of the issue 
of the notes. The £14,000,000 which is 
guaranteed by the country is by the tax- 
ation of the whole kingdom. In fact, in 
times of great pressure the country has 
stepped in and has relieved the Bank by 
suspending cash payments to meet the 
notes payable on demand. As I have 
already stated, this has been done by 
pledging the credit of Scotland and Ire- 
land as well as of England for the sol- 
vency of that establishment. It was only 
yesterday that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Clare (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) in- 
tended to introduce the Bill of which he 
has given notice, to endeavour to extend 
to Ireland the privilege which this Bill 
contemplates extending to Scotland. Now, 
this was no narrow question, agitated by 
apy particular individuals; but it is the 
general wish of the commercial classes, 
both of Ireland and Scotland, to derive 
the benefit which is afforded by the credit 
of the paper of the Bank of England, and 
in their transactions to avail themselves of 
the credit of that establishment to whose 
solvency they are pledged. Some gentle- 
men have doubted, whether it would be 
advantageous in the interest of free trade 
in banking, that the issue of Bank of Eng- 
land notes should be made a legal tender 
in other parts of the kingdom; but I 
venture to say that the monopoly in Scot- 
land is already so stringent that the in- 
troduction of those notes to relieve the 
commercial classes from the monopoly of 
the present Scotch banks, would be found 
to be a great advantage to them. The 
reason why this measure has not been 
asked for has been, that the people have 
rested contented with the assurance of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he would 
introduce a Bill upon the subject. At 
the present time, few new banks are 
opened in Scotland; and while commerce 
has largely increased, the number of banks 
has diminished. In 1844, I think, there 
were twenty-three banks in Scotland, and 
to them was guaranteed the power of issue 
upon their credit, without reference to the 
bullion they held, but in accordance with 
the amount of issue during the three years 
previous. Since that time, two of the 
banks have disappeared entirely from the 
scene, and others have amalgamated ; so 
that, at this present moment, there are 
only fourteen banks in Scotland carrying 
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on the business of banks, and they have 
concentrated in their hand the whole of 
the issue of the country. It is true that 
in addition to the fixed issue guaranteed, 
which was £3,000,000, and has now been 
reduced to £2,500,000, they have the 
power to issue against the gold which 
they hold; but the introduction of the 
Bank of England paper would relieve 
them from considerable pressure. An- 
nually the banks, at certain periods, have 
to be inspected under the sanction of the 
Government, and they are to show that 
they are in possession of the amount of 
bullion to cover that issue which they 
have over and above their fixed issue. I 
am informed that early in this year con- 
siderable pressure existed in London, and 
that to satisfy the Government Inspector 
in Scotland, something like £1,500,000 
was withdrawn from the Bank of England 
to be carried to Scotland, there to be ex- 
hibited against the issue; and having 
performed that duty was returned to the 
Bank of England. It seems to me that 
it would have been a far wiser and more 
satisfactory mode of procedure if these 
banks, instead of running the risk of re- 
moving bullion from London at a time 
when there was a tightness in the money 
market, had had it in their power to pro- 
duce Bank of England paper as a certifi- 
cate of their solvency, that their credit 
was good, and that gold was forthcoming 
if required to meet their calls. I would 
also add that I think there would be very 
great commercial convenience in extending 
the benefits of a uniform currency, gene- 
rally recognized by all portions of the 
United Kingdom. I trust to hear from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
is shortly about to extend this privilege to 
Scotland, and I beg to move the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir John Hay.) 


Mr. FINLAY said, that in proposing 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day three months, he would state in a very 
few words the reasons which had led him 
to take that course. The object of the 
Bill was to make the notes of the Bank of 
England a legal tender in Scotland, with 
especial powers to the Bank to establish 
branch establishments in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Now there was no law to pre- 
vent the people of Scotland from accepting 
the notes of the Bank of England at pre- 
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sent if they choose to do so. These notes 
were, as far as that goes, exactly on the 
same footing as the Scotch notes. There 
was, therefore, no grievance to be redressed, 
nor any injustice to be removed. If this 
Bill passed into law, the people of Scot- 
land would have no choice in the matter 
—they would be obliged to receive the 
notes whenever they were tendered, whe- 
ther they willed it or not. Such a law 
would be in entire opposition to the fun- 
damental principles upon which the issue 
of bank notes had always been carried 
on, and which he hoped would not be 
departed from—namely, that every credi- 
tor was entitled to demand the payment of 
debts due to him in the coin of the realm, 
and if he accepted Bank of England notes 
he did so for his own convenience and at 
his own risk and responsibility. They all 
knew that the Bank of England had no 
power to issue notes for smaller sums than 
£5, whereas the Scotch banks had the 
power to issue £1 notes. They should, 
therefore, have this anomaly—that the 
branches of the Bank of England in Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh would be restricted 
to £5 notes, while their rivals next door 
would have the power of issuing £1 notes. 
Such an inconsistency could not long be 
allowed to exist. Further legislation would 
be necessary, and they would either have 
to allow the Bank of England in Scotland 
to issue £1 notes, or to prevent Scotch 
banks issuing notes under £5 It was 
not very likely that the Bank of England 
would issue £1 notes in Scotland, for if 
they did, then they would have to do it 
in England. If they did not do this, 
then they would have to adopt the other 
alternative and prohibit the Scotch banks 
from issuing £1 notes, and the excellent 
system of banking in Scotland would be 
destroyed. Besides it was not fair towards 
the Scotch people themselves to introduce 
such a Bill as this without giving them am- 
ple opportunity of considering its scope and 
tendency. There was another objection to 
the Bill. If it pass into law it would 
create a new and perhaps considerable de- 
mand for Bank of England notes. How 
was this to be met? The great complaint 
against the English Bank Act of 1844 
was that it did not supply a sufficient 
number of notes in times of panic. There- 
fore, by creating new demands for notes, 
they would increase the evil, which had 
already led twice to the suspension of the 
Act. The fact was if the Bank of Eng- 
land note should be made a legal tender in 
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Scotland, that House must be prepared to 
go into the whole currency question, and 
he submitted that this was not the time 
for bringing under the consideration of the 
House a measure of such vital importance 
and interest. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “ upon this day three 
months.” —(Mr. Finlay.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. K. HODGSON thought that the 
question as regarded the circulation of the 
notes of the Bank of England in Scotland 
could only be treated as a great public 
question. He did not see how it would 
be possible to carry out this Bill, making 
the Bank of England notes a legal tender 
in Scotland without providing some place 
in Scotland where Bank of England notes 
could be exchanged, as they were done at 
the Bank of England and its branches. 
Now, that would be attended with con- 
siderable expense. The system of banking 
in Scotland and the system of banking in 
England were so widely different that it 
would be scarcely possible for the Bank of 
England to carry on banking business in 
Scotland in order to compensate them for 
the expense that this new issuing depart- 
ment would cause. Although it might be 
right that measures dealing with the circu- 
lation in Scotland and Ireland should be 
introduced, still he thought that this must 
form part of a great measure, which must 
deal with the whole banking system in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, and that 
it would be quite impossible to consider 
the case of Scotland alone. He thought a 
great deal of weight ought to be attached 
to the objection that the Bank of England 
had no lower notes than £5, and that if it 
were to establish branch banks doing 
business in Edinburgh or Glasgow they 
would have to carry on their business in 
gold and in £5 notes, and that if they 
were to use £1 notes they could only do 
so through the issues of the other banks. 
That would be a great anomaly; and, un- 
der all the circumstances, he thought his 
hon. and gallant Friend would do well not 
to press the Bill on this occasion. It was 
part of a great measure ; by itself it could 
not be worked to any great advantage, and 
he thought his hon. and gallant Friend 
would best consult the objects he had in 
view by withdrawing his Bill. 
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Srr EDWARD COLEBROOKE did not 
think that any great danger would be 
likely to arise from making Bank of Eng- 
land notes a legal tender in Scotland; nor 
did he believe that the anomaly which 
it would introduce would be greater than 
that which now existed—that £1 notes 
were allowed on one side of the Tweed 
and were not allowed on the other. But 
he thought there would be some difficulty 
in the way of introducing such a measure 
as that now proposed. When his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Sir John Hay) brought 
forward his former Bill, he (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) gave him his support, con- 
sidering that the present system of banking 
in Scotland laboured under a defect which 
was not foreseen when the Bank Act of 
1845 was passed, which it was for the 
Legislature to consider, and the duty of 
the Government to deal with. He agreed 
with his hon. and gallant Friend that they 
should use every effort to break down the 
monopoly which now existed, and to re- 
store the system to something like the 
condition in which it existed before these 
unwise restrictions were placed upon it. 
The objections which had been taken were 
not so much to the currency as to the 
question of banking. The principle of the 
late Sir Robert Peel was to place restric- 
tions upon the currency, but to leave 
banking perfectly free. In dealing with 
the question, however, Parliament acted 
on different principles with regard to Scot- 
land and England. The effect of Sir 
Robert Peel’s measures had been to lead 
to a large extension of the banking sys- 
tem in England, especially in London, but 
it had acted in an opposite direction in 
regard to Scotland. He could not say that 
any great evils had arisen from the restric- 
tions now existing; but he could not regard 
the subject without alarm when he saw that 
the present banking system was like a Ton- 
tine proprietorship, and that on the failure 
or absorption of one of the banks the cur- 
rency was taken up by another, which ex- 
tended its branches to the different parts 
of the country. There was no doubt that, 
in the public opinion of the country, there 
practically existed an impediment in the 
way of the establishment of new banks. 
This system could not be safe or sound, 
and it was one which the Government 
should attempt to remedy. But the ques- 
tion was — Would the Bill before the 
House act in that direction? He was for 
free trade in banking; but he felt some 
alarm lest, if they allowed the Bank of 
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England the privilege of establishing 
branch banks in Scotland, and if they 
were thus to get a share in the monopoly, 
they should turn round and act as an ob- 
struction in the way of the change which 
was desired. The hon. Member for Brid- 
port (Mr. K. Hodgson) had stated that, in 
consequence of the different banking sys- 
tems which prevailed in Scotland and 
England, the issue of bank-notes in Scot- 
land would not be a profitable business. 
That showed the extreme difficulty that 
would arise from the banks seeking to 
trade simply upon an extension of issues 
of Bank of England notes. They might, 
by depositing gold in the Bank of Eng- 
land, have a command of them; but all 
that they would gain by that would not 
be sufficient encouragement for them to do 
so. But if the Bank of England, by the 
establishment of branch banks in Edin- 
burg and Glasgow, entered on banking 
business in Scotland, they might become 
interested in the maintenance of the exist- 
ing monopoly. It was desirable that the 
subject should be considered more largely 
than could be done by discussing the Bills 
introduced that Session, and he trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would tell them 
what were his views, and that he would, 
if not this Session at least in the next, 
bring in some legislation on the subject. 
If he did not do so, he (Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke), for one, would not consent to 
allow the question to rest, and should cer- 
tainly press for inquiry into the operation 
of the system as it had hitherto existed. 
Sm ANDREW AGNEW said, he was 
sorry to have to oppose his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend, but the fact was that a great 
number of his constituents were exces- 
sively suspicious of the English sovereign, 
and they certainly would strongly object 
to have Bank of England notes forced upon 
them, instead of theirown £1. He sub- 
mitted that the people of Scotland should 
be allowed, as far as possible, to manage 
their own affairs; and he hoped that on 
the present occasion the Scotch Members 
would not be overridden by the tyranny 
of an English majority. Scotland was 
prepared to stand by its £1 notes, and 
there was no reason in the world why it 
should be obliged to accept English paper. 
Mr. DALGLISH said, he would be one 
of the last men to oppose any real im- 
provement in the banking system of Scot- 
land, but he protested against this constant 
meddling on the part of private Members 
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who have no specific knowledge of the 
improvements required. If the Govern- 
ment would bring forward a measure to 
improve the Scotch banking system he 
should gladly give it his earnest and cordial 
support; but he objected to so important 
a question being constantly brought before 
the House for no other apparent object 
than to benefit certain Joint Stock Com- 
panies who wanted to establish themselves 
in Scotland. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber (Sir John Hay) has stated that the 
Government give their security to the 
Bank of England for their notes. But he 
(Mr. Dalglish) was not aware that the 
Bank of England notes had any such se- 
eurity. The Bank of England had no 
guarantee for the excess of their circula- 
tion but the bullion in their cellars; but 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman wished 
the Scotch banks to hold Bank of Eng- 
land notes as the security for their ex- 
cess. Now, although the people of Scot- 
land were always very glad to get Bank 
of England notes, yet they would prefer 
gold as a security for the excess of their 
circulation, and he was sure their opinion 
was entirely adverse to the present Bill. 
Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, that 
as the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
been good enough to show him this Bill, 
and to ask him if he saw any objection 
to it as connected with the Bank of Eng- 
land, and having stated that he saw no 
objection to Bank of England notes being 
made a legal tender in Scotland, he wished 
to state the reasons why he should vote 
for the Amendment. This Bill appeared 
to him to involve a new principle of legis- 
lation in banking, and he did not think 
that they were prepared to go into so wide 
a question at the present time. It was 
necessary to consider well before they ar- 
rived at the conclusion that Bank of Eng- 
land notes should be made a legal tender 
in Scotland. His hon. and gallant Friend 
complained, as he understood him, of a 
want of paper circulation in Scotland; but 
he begged to remind him that the banks 
in Scotland could issue their own notes 
provided they had gold to meet them in 
their banks. The Banks of Scotland could 
issue any quantity in exchange for gold. 
Why did they not do so? Because the 
expense was so great that it did not pay 
them to do so. It was an expensive ope- 
ration to the Bank of England to issue 
notes; and the Scotch banks found that it 
was not profitable to do so. He thought, 
therefore, that it was too bad to ask the 
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Bank of England to undertake what the 
Scotch banks found an unprofitable busi- 
ness. He trusted his hon. and gallant 
Friend would not press the Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I think the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Sir John Hay) must feel from 
the discussion that has taken place that it 
is not agreeable to the House to proceed 
further with this Bill. I confess I am of 
opinion that there are various reasons why 
we are not in a position todo so. In the 
first place, a Bill of this sort cannot be 
proceeded with without concert with the 
Bank of England. It is an extraordinary 
proposal to give powers to the Bank of 
England without knowing that the Bank 
of England is prepared to exercise those 
powers ; and to entail upon the Bank 
of England responsibilities of considerable 
importance without having obtained its 
assent beforehand. It is impossible to 
consider the question of making Bank of 
England notes a legal tender in Scotland 
apart from the question of the establish- 
ment of branches of the Bank of England 
in Scotland. We cannot consider that 
question without entering into an inquiry 
on the subject touched upon by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Argyleshire, 
as to the manner in which the Bank of 
England is to conduct not only its issu- 
ing business, but its banking business in 
Scotland. Thisis a consideration which I 
do not think falls within the view of the 
hon. and gallant Member. No doubt he 
contemplates the establishment of branches 
by the Bank of England, but he knows no- 
thing of the willingness of the Bank of 
England to establish these branches. He 
is providing for matters in which he must 
have the assent of the Bank of England, 
without knowing that he will have the 
co-operation of that important body. The 
hon. and gallant Member seems to think 
that Scotland and Ireland, in common 
with England, guarantee the circulation 
of the Bank of England to the extent 
of, at all events, £14,000,000. That is 
an erroneous supposition altogether. There 
is no guarantee for the circulation of the 
Bank of England, or any part of it, by 
the State. The state of the case is this: 
that the Bank of England has lent the 
State £11,000,000, which stands in the 
form of a debt to that institution; and it 
has besides £3,000,000 invested in the 
public securities. The State is, therefore, 
a creditor to the Bank to the extent of 
£14,000,000 ; but surely the fact that the 
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Bank has lent to the Government that 
sum does not afford any claim to Scotland 
or Ireland to make a demand upon the 
Bank of England. I agree with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Argyleshire that a 
measure of this kind would be viewed 
with the greatest suspicion in Scotland. 
Hitherto it has been the policy—and I 
think, under the circumstances, the wise 
policy—of the State to keep entirely apart 
the treatment of the subject of circulation 
in the three kingdoms. I believe with 
my hon. Friend that to force the Bank of 
England notes on Scotland would be 
greatly resented—partly by the existing 
Scotch banks, and to a very great extent 
by the people of Scotland. There is 
a great deal of national sentiment still 
remaining in Scotland. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Wigtonshire (Sir An- 
drew Agnew) expressed a hope that in 
this matter Scotch Members will not be 
overridden by an English majority. I am 
quite certain that the Scotch Members, 
although they may not be very numerous, 
yet backed by the opinion of the people of 
Scotland, are perfectly well able to take 
care of themselves; and the last thing 
which we will see is the representatives 
of Scotland overridden by a tyrannical 
English majority in the matter of their 
small note circulation. Now, apart from 
this there is, in my opinion, this objection 
to the measure. It is a measure which 
belongs to a state of things entirely dif- 
ferent and very remote from the state of 
things which now exists. You cannot pos- 
sibly combine a system of legislation with 
respect to the circulation of the three coun- 
tries in the present state in which the cir- 
culation exists. It is needless to enter 
into the question whether, abstractedly, 
that would not be desirable. I think it 
would be most desirable to have a uniform 
system throughout the three kingdoms; 
but, looking at the state of affairs which 
exists in Ireland with regard to the cur- 
rency, and also to the system which pre- 
vails in Scotland, I must say that I con- 
sider the realization of any scheme at 
present fora uniformity of currency in the 
three countries as altogether impracticable, 
or at any rate remote. The proposal of 
the hon. and gallant Baronet seems to me 
to presume that we have already arrived 
at a point in our currency legislation little 
short of absolute uniformity. If there is 
to be a note which is to circulate in Scot- 
land and Ireland, it ought to be a note 
proceeding from some authority which 
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stands in direct relation to the people of 
Scotland. But the Bank of England is an 
institution which is absolutely and entirely 
English; it has no relation to the people 
of Ireland or of Scotland, and I do not 
know how we could consistently establish 
a system of uniformity of tender unless 
that legal tender rested on the authority 
and guarantee of the common Legislature. 
In my opinion we are still remote from 
that state of things in which a national 
issue could be the rule of currency in this 
country. I do not at all recede from the 
opinions which I ventured to state on a 
former occasion in reference to the law 
relating to banking in Scotland—namely, 
that some amendment is required, But I 
admit that there is a speciality in the case 
of Scotland arising from the usages of the 
people, and the conditions upon which 
banking is carried on there. I should 
not, therefore, think it wise or safe to 
presume to give any authoritative pledge as 
to the time or the mode in which it would 
be right to attempt legislation on the sub- 
ject. All [ will say is, that I consider it 
the duty of the Government of the coun- 
try to look for a suitable opportunity for 
such legislation; but, on the other hand, 
I think it is the bounden duty of the Go- 
vernment not to attempt legislation of a 
comprehensive character on a subject so 
difficult and so important, except at such 
a period and under such circumstances as 
would afford a reasonable hope that the 
proposals they made were likely to meet 
with the assent of Parliament. There is 
much to bear in mind with regard to the 
relations of the three countries, and the 
time of bringing such a matter under the 
notice of the House, which must be tho- 
roughly digested and matured before any 
decision is arrived at. I think the House 
is not called upon to arrive at such an 
abstract decision as that which is involved 
in the Motion of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet. At the same time, it would be 
utterly futile at the present period of the 
Session to pretend to deal with questions 
affecting the national currency, or the uni- 
formity of a paper currency throughout 
the three kingdoms. Those are questions 
which, at this moment, the House would 
be wholly incapable of entertaining with 
the slightest prospect of advantage. Let 
us be content to proceed in a question of 
this kind step by step, and not to deal 
with it as one of abstract principles, but 
rather with a due regard to the practical 
wants of the three countries. Further 
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improvements may doubtless be made in 
the law which regulates the state of bank- 
ing and currency, but they should be in- 
troduced cautiously and circumspectly, and 
not by a measure premature in its charac- 
ter, and which, if adopted by this House, 
would be productiveof great inconvenience, 

Mr. HUBBARD said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not alluded to the circum- 
stances which fully justified the hon. and 
gallant Member for Wakefield in intro- 
ducing this subject to the notice of the 
House—namely, that, notwithstanding the 
very great progress in Scotland in wealth, 
there had been no new banks established ; 
while in England they had multiplied to 
an extent hitherto unknown and unpre- 
cedented. In point of fact, in Scotland 
there had been an absolute diminution in 
the number of those institutions. Was it 
right that the banking facilities afforded 
in Scotland should be confined to the num- 
ber of existing banks, which had among 
themselves an absolute monopoly? It 
was as a free trader opposed to monopoly 
that he joined in asking for Scotland the 
same avenues for the use of capital which 
existed in England. The hon. and gallant 
Member did not ask to share with the 
existing institutions the power of issue 
they now possess — that would be pro- 
perly refused by the Government—but he 
asked simply for the power of existence. 
He tells you that he could not open a bank 
in Scotland without having some means of 
currency. He must use either gold or notes. 
If he issues gold, according to the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Edward Colebrooke) the people 
of Scotland hate sovereigns to such an 
extent that they will not take them. Then 
how was the hon. and gallant Member to 
work his bank? He must issue notes. 
And whose notes is he to issue? They 
must be the notes of the existing banks— 
of his own rivals, in fact ; and every time 
he undertakes a commercial transaction he 
must advertise his rivals in trade. The 
hon. and gallant Member simply asked 
that a new banking establishment should 
be released from the liability of advertising 
its rivals, and should be enabled to supply 
notes of the Bank of England. He asked no 
more than that he should be provided with 
Bank of England notes. At present, Bank 
of England notes in Scotland were not a 
legal tender; but Parliament can make 
them so. The objection which his hon. 
Friend the present Governor of the Bank 
of England (Mr. Hodgson) entertained to 
that course was that by such an issue the 
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Bank of England would have to incur con- 
siderable expense. It was perfectly true 
that they would have to incur considerable 
expense, for which they would get no 
equivalent if they issued against bullion ; 
but by allowing the Bank to issue for 
Scotland against securities a remuneration 
would be provided to the Bank, while the 
net profit of the issue would be received 
by the State. The object of the present 
Bill was simply to constitute Bank of 
England notes a legal tender; but surely 
the moderation of the demand ought not 
to be a reason for rejecting it. If a bank 
in Scotland is satisfied to take Bank of 
England notes, the demand is so moderate 
that, taken by itself, one would be puzzled 
to find a reason for refusing it. Having 
now said so much in justification of his 
hon. and gallant Friend’s measure, he 
would not advise him to press his Motion 
to a division against an unwilling Govern- 
ment. Nosuch measure could be satisfac- 
torily introduced without the cordial as- 
sent of the Government, and it would be 
impossible to carry such an operation out 
without the assistance of Government. 
There was a great contrast between the 
existing state of things in England and in 
Scotland with regard to banking, but it 
was not so much with regard to the sys- 
tem of banking as to the currency. The 
whole subject was well deserving of the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and he trusted the day was not far 
distant when there would be one uniform 
Imperial currency. 

Stk COLMAN O’LOGHLEN observed, 
that having taken a great interest in the 
subject, he had given notice of a Motion 
for the introduction of a Bill to render 
bank notes a legal tender in Ireland, as 
the hon. and gallant Member opposite pro- 
posed to do in regard to Scotland. He 
was disappointed at the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), because he seemed to hold 
out no hopes that the principle on which 
this Bill was based would be accepted in 
another Session. Still he thought that 
this discussion would not be without some 
good, as it would tend to facilitate the in- 
troduction of some general scheme of 
banking whenever the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should turn his attention to the 
subject. He did not think that the real 
question before the House was a question 
of currency at all. It did not in the 
slightest degree affect the issue of £1 
notes. It would be just as well to say 
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that making sovereigns a legal tender in 
England or Ireland would affect the ques- 
tion of making £1 notes a legal tender. 
There ought to be some note which should 
be a legal tender in Scotland; and as a 
£5 Bank of England note was a legal 
tender in England, he did not see why 
that should not be adopted in Scotland, 
so that there may be as great uniformity 
as possible between the three countries. 
Great stress was laid upon the objection 
that the establishment of such a system in 
Scotland would necessitate the institution 
of branch banks in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and other places. He could not see the 
force of that argument. For instance, 
years ago London was much further from 
Cornwall than it is now from Edinburgh, 
and yet there had been no difficulty in 
rendering the tender of a £5 note legal in 
Cornwall, notwithstanding there was no 
branch bank there. If Bank of England 
notes were not made a legal tender in 
Scotland, he was afraid that the banking 
business in that country would become an 
absolute monopoly. At this moment there 
were only twelve banks in Scotland, while 
in England there were more than 100 
joint-stock banks, and above 300 private 
banks. He believed that during the pre- 
sent year the Scotch banks had issued notes 
to the extent of £1,172,000 in excess, 
and therefore they had none to give to any 
new banks that might be started ; where- 
as, if Bank of England notes were a legal 
tender, they could readily get them from 
the Bank of England. It was not pro- 
posed that the Bank of England should be 
compelled to give notes; the Bill was 
simply permissive. At present the Bank 
of England note could not be used in Scot- 
land without paying a percentage; and 
that would be done away with if they 
were made a legal tender. Upon account 
of the convenience, he thought the Go- 
vernment ought to render its assistance 
towards putting down the monopoly which 
at present existed. 

Mr. BLACK: Sir, we are certainly 
greatly indebted for the sympathy and 
compassion which the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Hubbard) has displayed towards 
poor Scotland. He states that we are 
suffering under such a monopoly that, 
even supposing he were to bring gold 
into the country, it would be impos- 
sible for him to obtain as many notes in 
exchange for it as would be required. 
Now, I can assure the hon. Gentleman that 
if he will only bring proper security, or 
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bring the gold, he will find it a very easy 
matter on our part to print as many notes 
as he may desire. The hon. Member has 
also stated that there has been a great pro- 
gress in the population and wealth of 
Scotland, and that it has not been met by 
the currency, which ought to have gone 
hand in hand with it. Now, what has 
been one great cause of the prosperity of 
Scotland? In my opinion it has been 
these very banks, and the machinery upon 
which those banks have carried on their 
business. They have done more than any- 
thing else I know of to promote the pros- 
perity of Scotland. And the hon. Member 
for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard) tells us 
that at present there is an entire monopoly 
in the banking system of Scotland, and 
that there are only in existence some thir- 
teen banks. Now, if he would allow me 
to correct him, there are upwards of 600 
banks in Scotland. Ido not know that 
there is any country in the world so 
well supplied with banks. In every vil- 
lage where there are not more perhaps 
than 1,000 inhabitants, you will find one 
or two banks. I gave the House some 
time ago a calculation of the number of 
banks which we possess in Scotland in 
proportion to the population, and in pro- 
portion to the value of property, and I 
believe we have nine or ten times as 
many banks for the population as there 
are either in England or Ireland. In 
such a town as Inverary, for example, 
where there are not more than 1,000 in- 
habitants, there are two banks, and the 
competition between those banks is quite 
as keen as between any of the banks on 
the joint-stock principle in England. In 
point of fact, I do not believe that any 
country in the world is so well supplied 
with banks as Scotland is at the present 
moment. What is it that is sought to be 
enacted by this Bill? It proposés that the 
Bank of England notes shall be made a 
legal tender. But the hon. and gallant 
Baronet has not told us whether the peo- 
ple of Scotland desire to have these Bank 
of England notes imposed upon them at 
all. In my opinion they are perfectly 
satisfied with the notes they now have; 
and I believe if Scotland were polled all 
over it would be found that they would 
far sooner take the notes of the banks of 
Scotland than those of the Bank of Eng- 
land. And even the Bank of England has 
no desire for a change. Surely, then, if 
neither the people of Scotland nor the 
Bank of England desire a change, why 
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should this Bill be introduced? If the 
object of the Bill is to make Bank of Eng. 
land notes a legai tender all over Scotland, 
why should not the same privileges be 
given to the Glasgow and Edinburgh banks? 
Why should they not have the power of 
opening branches in England in order to 
assist their issue? Why, at any rate, 
should the privilege of opening branches 
of English banks be confined to Glasgow 
and Edinburgh? Why should they not be 
allowed to open branches anywhere? I be- 
lieve the question to be so important that 
it is entirely futile to suppose that we 
could legislate upon it this Session, and I 
therefore join in the appeal which has 
been made to the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber to withdraw his Bill. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, the question 
raised by the Bill was not an abstract but 
a practical one. The simple proposition 
was that Bank of England notes should be 
made a legal tender in a country where it 
might fairly be said there was no forced 
circulation except bullion. There was an 
opposition to the Bill on the part of twelve 
Scotch banks which objected to having 
their monopoly broken in upon; but the 
general mercantile community of Scotland 
desired to have some such measure as that 
passed; and if the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman pressed his Motion to a division he 
should certainly vote with him. It was 
said that it would be a hardship to make 
people in Scotland accept these notes, and 
that it would be impossible for the £5 
Bank of England notes to circulate side by 
side with the £1 notes of Scotland; but 
how, he asked, could the one description 
of notes displace the other? 

Mr. GOSCHEN thought, that simple as 
might be the proposal to establish Bank of 
England notes as a legal tender in Scot- 
land, the House ought to be very careful 
before adopting it. The object of the Bill 
was to compel the people of Scotland to 
take a description of notes which it was 
said they did not want; and it appeared 
that those who took them would be obliged 
to incur the expense of sending them up 
to London to be exchanged for gold. 

Mayor HAMILTON said, that one of 
the reasons why the people of Scotland 
did not care to have Bank of England 
notes forced upon them was that they held 
their own notes to be as good, if not better. 
When the Western Bank of Scotland failed, 
its notes were as good on the day of the 
failure as they were the day before. The 
people of Scotland do not care to have 
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Bank of England notes forced upon them. | which they are now deprived. He would 


Whenever a person presents a Bank of 
England note to be cashed at a small vil- 
lage, he is asked to write his name across 
the back of it. The probable reason is 
that the people of Scotland, however good 
the Bank of England notes may be in Eng- 
land, are rather alarmed at having such a 
document placed in their hands in Scot- 
land. I should like to know whether any 


gentleman was ever asked to write his | 


name over a £5 note issued in Scotland. 

Mr. BAXTER thought the hon. and 
gallant Member opposite would do well to 
rest satisfied with the discussion that had 
taken place, which had been very much in 
favour of the principle of his Bill. The 
speech of the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. Black) would give the impression 
that the Scotch system of banking was 
perfect, and could not possibly be altered 
for the better; but every one who was 
well acquainted with the subject was per- 
fectly aware that the law relating to it 
was extremely defective, and must sooner 
or later be amended. But as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had held out the 
prospect that probably next Session there 
would be a revision of the whole system, 
and had guarded himself against expressing 
an opinion hostile to the principle of the 
present Bill, it was not advisable to press 
the matter any further on that occasion. 

Cotone. FRENCH said, he had not 
heard a word in that discussion to show 
that there would be any impropriety in 
extending to Scotland and Ireland the 
privilege which England had enjoyed for 
the last thirty years. 

Str JOHN HAY believed that it would 
be unwise, after the appeals which had 
been made to him, and considering the 
period of the Session, if he were now to 
go to a division. At the same time he 
thought that the discussion which had 
taken place, and the interest displayed in 
the subject, fully justified him in intro- 
ducing the question to the notice of the 
House. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said that in his opinion it was desir- 
able that any change should be made step 
by step. He sincerely trusted that the dis- 
cussion which had now taken place would 
be one step towards the change, which the 
majority of the people of Scotland desired 
to see. He hoped that early next Session 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
bring in a Bill to give to Scotland and 
other parts of the United Kingdom those 


now, with the leave of the House, with- 
draw the Bill. 


Amendment, and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn 


Bill withdrawn. 


JERSEY COURT BILL—[Bu 48,] 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. LOCKE: Sir, before you leave 
the chair, I wish to make one or two ob- 
servations with regard to this Bill. It 
will be in the recollection of some Mem- 
bers of the House that the second read- 
ing took place a considerable time since, 
and the Bill has been postponed from 
time to time until at length we have 
arrived at the stage when the House is 
asked to go into Committee upon it. 
The reason why I am anxious to make 
some observations on the matter is this, 
that the state of opinion in the Island of 
Jersey has undergone a very great change 
since I first introduced the Bill to the 
notice of the House. The Bill, as I 
stated on a former occasion, is similar to 
the one which was introduced into this 
House in the year 1861. Indeed that Bill, 
which was introduced by Mr. Serjeant 
Pigott, was precisely the same as the 
Bill which is now before the House for 
its consideration in Committee. It was 
founded upon the Report of the Commis- 
sion which sat in 1859 and 1860, and 
which was composed of Sir John Awdry, 
the right hon. the Earl of Devon and 
Richard Jebb, Esq. They were the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the 
civil laws of Jersey, and their Report, 
with appendix, was presented to both 
Houses of Parliament in the year 1860. 
Now, in the year 1861, Mr. Serjeant Pigott 
introduced his Bill into this House. The 
Government of that day, Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis being at the head of the 
Home Department, entirely approved of 
the provisions of the Bill; and, in point 
of fact, the Bill, as I have stated, was 
entirely founded upon the Report of the 
Commission. But Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis at that time stated that it was in- 
expedient for Mr. Serjeant Pigott to go 
on with the Bill, as the States of Jersey 
had not had a sufficient opportunity of 
considering the recommendations of the 
Commissioners, and he was anxious that 
they should be submitted to their con- 
sideration with a view that they might 
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themselves legislate upon the subject. 
Therefore it was that Mr. Serjeant Pigott 
withdrew the Bill in the year 1861, which 
I have had the honour of re-introducing 
in the present Session. Now, it is need- 
less for me to go into the complaints that 
have from time to time -been made by 
persons resident in the Island of Jersey of 
the mal-administration of the laws of that 
Island in consequence of the Royal Court of 
Jersey not performing the duties of a Court 
in the way in which we, at this time of day, 
expect that a Court should perform them. 
It is quite sufficient to refer to the Re- 
port in which the Royal Commissioners 
stated numerous objections to this Court; 
in point of fact, they condemned it alto- 
gether, and made suggestions which have 
been embodied in this Bill. I will just 
call the attention of the House to some of 
the statements in the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners. They say that whatever 
may have been in earlier times the merits 
of this very ancient tribunal, fhe consti- 
tution of which they had discussed, it was 
their deliberate conviction that the Island, 
with its great wealth and population, its 
large foreign commerce, and all the im- 
portant and complicated interests which 
have arisen in it, has at the present day so 
completely outgrown its judicature, that 
any reforms which shall leave the duties 
of the Superior Court in the hands of a 
numerous body without professional edu- 
cation, whose attendance is precarious, 
and for whose nomination no one is respon- 
sible to public opinion, will be absolutely 
nugatory. They, likewise, state that it 
appeared to them that it was essential that 
the Royal Court should in future consist 
of a small number of Judges of competent 
legal attainments and experience, with 
salaries sufficient to give the public a 
right to demand their punctual atten- 
dance, and nominated, during good be- 
haviour, by some authority responsible for 
the propriety of the selection. They pro- 
posed, therefore, that the number should 
be three—namely, the Bailiff and two 
puisne Judges, to be nominated by the 
Crown, and to hold office during good be- 
haviour. The Commissioners added that 
they should receive salaries of £1,200, 
£1,000, and £1,000 respectively; all 
Court fees of every description being paid, 
as soon as the necessary arrangements 
could be made, into a common fee fund. 
They further stated that they saw no ad- 
vantage in continuing the Crown Officers 
as essential members of the Court, and 
Mr. Locke 
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recommended that one Judge should sit 
alone for duties which would be in the 
main similar to those to which the nombre 
inférieur is now competent, so far as such 
duties might be retained, whilst there 
would be less frequent but stated and 
calculable sittings of the Full Court, 
These are the recommendations of the 
Royal Commissioners, and that is all, in 
point of fact, that this Bill pretends to 
effect. It having been shown most clearly 
by the Commissioners of 1859, that with- 
out a reform of the Royal Court of Jersey 
no good could be expected from any other 
reforms that might be made, it was, there- 
fore, thought right that this object should, 
if possible, be attained—that they should 
go at once to the root of the evil which 
exists there—namely, to reform that Court, 
and give a tribunal to the Island which 
would be effective. It has been asserted 
by some that the inhabitants of Jersey are 
a peculiar race of people, that they con- 
quered this country, and have a right to 
go on precisely as they please. They en- 
tirely forget that a very large proportion 
of the inhabitants of that Island are at 
the present moment English people, and 
that whatever, as the Commissioners say, 
might have been the merits of their very 
ancient tribunal in former times, they are 
now discontented with the system under 
which twelve Jurats are elected by simple 
ratepayers, the only qualification for the 
office being that they shall possess a sum 
of £30 a year, and shall not be butcher 
or baker, or belong to some other one or 
two trades. That being the only qualifi- 
cation for the Judges of the land, English 
persons and the great bulk of the Jersey 
people are entirely discontented with the 
system, because they say, very truly, that 
it is perfectly monstrous that these men 
without the necessary knowledge of law— 
and nobody knows whether they ever had 
any—should have the power of pronoun- 
cing decisions in that Court, simply because 
the Bailiff was a lawyer. But that func- 
tionary does not direct the Court. He 
does not say what is the law, and leaves 
it to the jury to decide upon the fact. 
These Jurats are the Judges both of law 
and fact, and when a question of law has 
to be decided, they put it to the vote, and 
the Bailiff has no more power or autho- 
rity than any one of the Jurats of the 
Court. Now, this has been found to act 
in the most inconvenient manner. One 
great objection is, that when evidence is 
taken in a case, it is necessary to haye the 
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same Jurats every time the Court meets, 
in order that the business may proceed ; 
but in addition to their being Jurats, they 
likewise are members of the States, and 
they have, in point of fact, thrust -upon 
them such numerous duties, that it is 
utterly impossible that they can attend to 
their judicial functions. The consequence 
is, that they are neglected, and great injus- 
tice is thereby done to the people in the 
Island of Jersey. Now, as I stated, the 
inhabitants of Jersey are a very peculiar 
people, and they arrogate to themselves a 
position higher, I believe, than that of any- 
body in this country. They say that they 
conquered us, but they entirely forget that 
Henry the First conquered them again. 
I do not however think it is worth while to 
go into these ancient matters. The ques- 
tion is, what is necessary to be done at the 
present time of day? What is necessary 
for the comfort and the security of the 
life and property of the inhabitants of the 
Island of Jersey? And, moreover, what 
is necessary for the interests of those who 
are trading with them, and having com- 
munication with them every day? In 
former times there was a very small po- 
pulation in the Island of Jersey. At the 
present time there are no less than 60,000 
inhabitants, or nearly so, and a great por- 
tion of these are English. It appears by 
the last census what are the precise num- 
bers of each description of individuals in 
that Island. In addition to that, they 
own 50,000 tons of shipping. There are 
most important questions coming under 
the notice of the Royal Court from day 
to day; and how have these questions to 
be decided? They have to be decided by 
these twelve men, called Jurats, who do 
not necessarily know anything about the 
law, and, I believe, the only appeal 
there is is to the Privy Council, and 
that, I think, cannot be in regard to any 
matter under £200. Therefore, the con- 
dition in which the people of Jersey find 
themselves is certainly not one that any- 
body else would envy. They do not them- 
selves now envy it. They have always 
had a strong desire to legislate for them- 
selves. They certainly have had a strong 
jealousy of any legislation with respect 
to the Island being undertaken by the 
Imperial Parliament, and the desire of 
those who were anxious for reform was, 
that whatever could be done in that direc- 
tion should be done by the Queen in Coun- 
cil; and very early in this year a petition 
was forwarded to the Queen in Council, 
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signed by many of the most respectable 
persons in Jersey, and holding high one 
tions, praying for a reform of the laws 
of Jersey, and asking for the very reform 
which is contained in this Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department presented that ad- 
dress. The Return which was moved for 
by an hon. Member of this House of the 
correspondence which passed between the 
States of Jersey and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, has been presented to 
the House, and I would recommend those 
Returns to the attention of hon. Members. 
I will only say that they show on the part 
of the Home Secretary the strongest desire 
that the States of Jersey should legislate 
for themselves, and he points out to them 
what is necessary. On the other hand, I 
think, it appears from that correspond- 
ence, that the States of Jersey set them- 
selves entirely against any reform what- 
ever. But beyond that, I have been sup- 
plied from time to time with the Jersey 
papers containing accounts of the debates 
which have taken place in the States 
with reference to the Bill now before 
the House, and with the exception of 
some five or six of the representatives, 
who have shown themselves anxious for, 
and made a motion in the States with re- 
gard to, that reform which is contained in 
the Bill, the States have shown that they 
set themselves entirely against it, and that 
they are determined not to have any reform 
whatever. It was only lately that a pro- 
posal was made in the States to separate 
the judicial and legislative powers vested 
in the Jurats, and it was negatived by an 
immense majority. In point of fact, they 
would not take it into consideration ; and, 
therefore, hon. Members will see that it 
is impossible to expect that the States of 
Jersey will make any attempt at all for 
the reformation of the Royal Court and of 
the laws of the Island. At all events, 
that is the opinion to which a vast portion 
of the inhabitants of Jersey have at last 
come. As I stated, they are extremely 
reluctant that Great Britain should legis- 
late for them, and they sent up a petition 
to the Queen in Council, asking her to do 
that which is embodied in the Bill, and 
many signed that petition who are now 
ready to sign this, and some of them have 
done it. There was a strong feeling 
against the interference of this House, 
but that feeling has since then been 
changed. I presented yesterday to this 
F 
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House two petitions from inhabitants of | House of Commons and in the House of 


Jersey, to which were attached no less 
than 3,900 signatures. That was a greater 


number than was obtained by the States | 


even for the petitions presented against 
the Bill, and notwithstanding that inti- 
midation of every kind has been used by 
the persons in authority in Jersey to pre- 
vent the people from petitioning this 
House in favour of the Bill. But in spite 
of all that, no less than 3,900 signatures 
have been appended to the petition which 
I presented yesterday, stating what their 
grievances were under the present system, 
and asking this House to pass this Bill 
to relieve them from the state in which 
the Royal Court of Jersey has placed them. 
I think that is a most remarkable cireum- 
stance—that the Jersey people, feeling as 
they do a disinclination to come to this 
House, because they say they have always 
been separated from the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, yet so strongly do they feel the 
state in which they are placed by reason 
of the mal-administration of the laws of 
Jersey through the Royal Court, that 
they have cast aside scruples on this 
subject, and have, to the large number 
of 3,900, petitioned the House to pass 
this Bill. I think, therefore, that this 
Bill comes before the House supported by 
the people of Jersey. They ask for re- 
form; and I feel satisfied of this, that no 
technical objections which may be taken 
—none of that old and antiquated feel- 
ing — those notions which might have 
been entertained in former days — will 
be allowed to weigh with this House, 
and induce it to reject this Bill. Such 
being the state of things, just let us 
consider what ground there can be for 
refusing to pass the Bill. My hon. and 
learned Friend opposite (Mr. Rolt) has 
put a notice on the paper that he intends 
to move that the States of Jersey be 
heard by their counsel, and to adduce 
evidence at the Bar of the House in oppo- 
sition to the Bill. I suppose he will con- 
tend that Parliament cannot legislate for 
the Island of Jersey. Perhaps he will 
hardly say that, but that it is unconsti- 
tutional for Parliament to do so. Par- 
liament has however, over and over again, 
legislated for the Island of Jersey. Parlia- 
ment in the year 1805, upon the Smugglers 
Act, legislated for the Island of Jersey, 
and precisely the same objection which 
my hon. Friend says he is going to make 
on the present occasion was made then. 
It was, however, overruled both in the 
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| Lords, the Bill passed, and I believe it ig 
the law of the land at the present mo. 


ment. I know my _ hon. and learned 
Friend’s ingenuity and power, but he 
cannot erase that Act of Parliament from 
the statute-book; nor can he get rid of 
the report in Hansard in the year 1805, 
when the same objection was made and 
entirely overruled. Well now, upon what 
grounds will the House refuse to legislate 
for the Island of Jersey? These persons 
forming the Court choose to adopt a cer- 
tain course and say, ‘‘ Oh, we may do as 
we like with our own.” But has not 
every Englishman, Irishman, and Scotch- 
man a right to go to Jersey? Do they 
not go in large numbers to Jersey? Is 
not a great proportion of the population 
of Jersey either English, Irish, or Scotch; 
and do they not tend very much to the 
wealth and advantage of that Island ? 
Well, are they to submit to be governed 
by those barbarous laws? Are they to 
submit to have a tribunal like that in 
Jersey which, as I understand, makes a 
distinction between Jerseymen and other 
people, which exercises an influence which 
no Judge in any other land has a right 
to exercise? They have no right to be 
armed as legislators of the States and 
likewise as Judges. They perform all 
these duties together in this small Island, 
where everybody is at their beck and call, 
and instead of their duties being separated, 
they are all mixed up together, so that it 
is utterly impossible to make them attend 
to any of them properly. At all events, 
they have no time to perform their duties 
as Judges. But now it is a somewhat 
remarkable fact that many of these very 
men, these Jurats, who, before they were 
Jurats, thought rightly and thought pro- 
perly, on becoming Jurats seem to have 
taken leave of their senses. I may also 
mention one hon. Gentleman, named Mr. 
Francis Godfray, who has been sent by 
the States to this country to stir up hon. 
Members in this House, and to induce 
them to oppose this Bill; what did he do? 
When he was examined before the Royal 
Commissioners, a gentleman writes me a 
letter to tell me what occurred. The 
gentleman who writes this letter says that 
although he cannot sign a petition to the 
House of Commons in favour of the Bill, 
for he does not like the interference of 
the British Parliament in the affairs of 
the Island of Jersey, still he cannot allow 
Mr. Godfray, who has come over to Eng- 
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land for the purpose of inducing people to 
oppose this Bill, to do this without telling 
what occurred when he was examined 
before the Commissioners. And about 
this there is no question. The letter 
which this gentleman has addressed to me 
is dated the 6th of May in the present 
year, and he says he is opposed to any 
interference of the British Parliament, 
but still when a public man, such as Mr. 
Godfray is, becomes inconsistent, he con- 
siders it to be his duty to expose that 
person, especially when such a man isa 
member of the States, and one of the de- 
puties appointed to the British Parliament 
to induce them not to pass this Bill. The 
Commissioners sat in 1846, and the pro- 
ceedings were published in 1847, It was 
an inquiry into the state of the criminal 
law of the Channel Islands, and in pages 
211 to 214 of the Report it will be found 
that when Mr. Godfray was examined, he 
then said he was in favour of reforming 
the constitution of the present Royal Court. 
In reply to one question he said, ‘‘ I am de- 
cidedly of opinion that the Court is badly 
constituted,” and having explained to the 
Commissioners the evils of the present 
system, Mr. Godfray says— 

“TI proposed a change in the institutions of the 
Island. I proposed, with the concurrence of the 
majority of the States, to do away with the 
twelve Jurats, and replace them by two Judges, 
elected by the people, but that these two Judges 
must be qualified, as having been lawyers of long 
practice. That was the principal feature of the 
change.” 

Now this was the change Mr. Godfray then 
proposed, and that is substantially what 
is now proposed to be done by this Bill. 
The only difference is that he says the 
two Judges were to be elected by the peo- 
ple and were to be of long standing and 
practice. He proposed that the twelve 
Jurats were to be done away with, and so 
does this Bill. The fact is this Bill and 
Mr. Francis Godfray’s former opinions en- 
tirely coincide. I have here in my hand 
a host of opinions which were expressed 
by Jersey lawyers at that time against the 
system, and setting out what changes ought 
to be made, but I will not trouble the 
House with them. I think when I have 
mentioned Mr. Godfray, who is sent over 
by the States as their deputy and agent 
for the purpose of preventing this Bill 
passing, I do not think I could instance a 
better person than he is. Mr. Godfray has 


come over here to do what I have stated, 
and he is a member of the States, and ex- 
presses their opinions. I have stated the 
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Report which the Commissioners came 
to, and the recommendations which they 
make. They were extremely simple, and 
they recommended that this should form 
the basis of the alteration of the Court 
of Jersey, and I have not heard anybody 
state that they have an objection to this 
Bill, with the exception of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Harwich (Captain Jervis). He has 
certainly put a Motion on the paper, and 
objects to the form of the Bill and the en- 
actments in it, while the objection which 
the hon. Member for Gloucestershire makes 
is, that the House ought not to legislate 
upon the subject. But it is admitted that 
the House has the power, if it pleases, 
to legislate ; and, as to the Bill itself, that 
it is a right measure, and that it is an 
improved and proper one, and that these 
Jurats shall not be allowed to exist any 
longer. I have only heard one single ex- 
ception to the Bill itself, and that is, as I 
have already stated, the Amendment of 
which the hon. Member for Harwich has 
given notice. His proposal is to strike 
out Clause 15. Now, if you strike that 
clause out, you will find you will not 
have any money to pay the Judges, and 
he thinks that without money to pay the 
Judges, in all probability there will be 
none. And that is a sailor-like way of 
looking at the thing, and no doubt a very 
sensible one; but still at the same time, 
when we get into Committee on the Bill, 
I think I shall be able to meet that diffi- 
culty, and to accommodate the hon. Mem- 
ber for Harwich. But let us go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill. Do not let us be led 
away. I trust the House will not be led 
away by any sophistry, causing them to 
suppose that they have no power to legis- 
late. It is admitted on all hands we have 
the right and power, and have exercised 
that power before on numerous occasions. 
As well might it be said that the writ of 
Habeas Corpus does not extend to the 
Channel Islands, because they once did 
think that they could seize British sub- 
jects, and do as they pleased with them. 
But the Courts of Law settled that matter, 
and I trust this House will settle this 
matter, and will not allow the States of 
Jersey, whe are ruling over English sub- 


jects as well as their own, to say they 


will uphold a Court like this. Two Com- 
missions, of 1846 and of 1859, both treated 
it entirely as a nuisance which ought to 
be abated ; and I trust the House, whatever 
my learned Friend urges on this matter, 
will be true to itself, and extend to Jersey 
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those privileges which we enjoy, namely, 
a proper code of laws and a proper court 
of justice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Locke.) 


Srr GEORGE GREY : Sir, I stated yes- 
terday in answer to a Question put to me, 
that I would to-day intimate the course 
which the Government thought ought to 
be taken in regard to this Bill. The House 
will recollect that upon the second reading 
I expressed my entire concurrence in the 
object which this Bill sought to attain— 
the reformation of the Royal Court of 
Jersey. I stated that the Report of the 
Royal Commission had shown that there 
are great defects in the administration 
of justice in Jersey, arising out of the 
constitution and forms of procedure in 
that Court, and that the Commissioners 
had pointed out those reforms which they 
thought essential to the due administration 
of justice in Jersey. But I said at the 
same time that so long as there was any 
hope that these reforms would be carried 
into effect by the States of Jersey them- 
selves, it was inexpedient that Parlia- 
ment should interfere. A Bill was 
brought in by the present Mr. Baron 
Pigott ; but it was objected to on the 
ground that the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission had been so short a time before 
the States that it was desirable to give 
them ample time to consider the reforms 
which it pointed out. On that occasion 
the right of Parliament to interfere was 
most distinctly affirmed. There can be 
no doubt that Parliament can interfere in 
case these reforms cannot be carried into 
effect in any other manner. The corre- 
spondence which has been laid on the table 
since the Bill was introduced, will show 
how the matter at present stands. The 
States in their last communication have 
declined to entertain the questions referred 
to them by the Lieutenant Governor. 
They have done so on the ground that to 
proceed to take into consideration the sug- 
gestions of the Commission and the recom- 
mendations of the Lieutenant Governor 
while this Bill was pending, would imply 
that they are acting under the coercion 
which might be supposed to be placed 
upon them by this measure. In answer 
to that, I informed them that if it was 
really intended to take up this question, 
and that if this Bill was the only obstacle 
to an entering into the consideration of 
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these reforms—that, if this Bill was with- 
drawn and legislation by Parliament post- 
poned, they really resolved to carry out 
themselves the suggestions made to them 
by the Commission—I should be sorry by 
further supporting this measure to put any 
obstacles in the way of their considering 
these questions. I have had no answer to 
that communication. But, at the same 
time, I think it desirable to proceed in 
this matter with due care and delibera- 
tion, and that we should still even avoid the 
semblance of depriving the States of Jersey 
of dealing with their own institutions, and 
of carrying the reforms suggested into 
effect, if they should see fit to do so, 
Under these circumstances, and in the 
spirit of my letter to the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, I express my hope—and I trust the 
House will agree with me in the expe- 
diency of that course—that my hon. Friend 
will not proceed with the Bill in the present 
Session. As I have already stated, I think 
Parliament has a perfect right to inter- 
fere; and if, during the interval, those 
reforms which are essential to the admi- 
nistration of justice in Jersey are not car- 
ried into effect, I do not think the Govern- 
ment can offer any obstacle during a future 
Session to the progress of a Bill of this 
kind. I do not mean to say that the Go- 
vernment approves of the Bill in all its 
details, but of a Bill the object of which 
is the reformation of the Royal Court of 
Jersey. I believe that there is a growing 
feeling in the Island itself not only in 
favour of these reforms, but in favour of 
the intervention of Parliament to give 
them effect—owing to the indisposition of 
the States to undertake them. I cannot 
help thinking that with the pressure put 
upon the States by the recommendations 
of the Royal Commissioners, and by the 
growing opinion in Jersey in favour of 
these reforms, they will hardly place them- 
selves in opposition to public opinion, and 
refuse to act upon the suggestions which 
have been addressed to them. In their 
last communication I understand them 
to say they are not opposed to these re- 
commendations, and are not disposed to 
object to the views which are entertained 
by the Government. Under these circum- 
stances, I hope that my hon. and learned 
Friend will not press the Bill, and that it 
will not be necessary for the hon. and lear- 
ned Gentleman (Mr. Paull) to make his Mo- 
tion. I trust that the result will be that 
this alleged obstacle to the consideration of 
these reforms being removed, the States 
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will fairly undertake the consideration of 
the recommendations of the Commissioners 
and the Lieutenant Governor, and that 
before another Session some Act will have 
been passed which will carry into effect 
the reforms so much desired. 

Mr. ROEBUCK hoped his ‘hon. and 
learned Friend would withdraw the Bill, 
but on the distinct understanding that it 
was the opinion of the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State that that House 
had full right and power to interfere in 
the affairs of Jersey, and that if some- 
thing was not done by the States before 
the beginning of next Session he would, 
should he be in office, be prepared to lay 
on the table a Bill for reforming the Royal 
Court. 

Mr. PAULL: I have undertaken to 
make the Motion of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Mr. Rolt) who is unable to be pre- 
sent, and the reason why he intended to 
submit that Motion was that the States 
of Jersey are entirely misrepresented in 
this matter. The statement which was 
made by my hon. and, learned Friend op- 
posite (Mr. Locke) as to the appointment 
of the Commission, and the proceedings 
which took place under that Commission, 
is perfectly correct. The States are quite 
willing to consider these recommenda- 
tions, but they are not willing that the 
Royal Court, which has existed for so 
many hundred years, should be abolished 
entirely in the way which it is now 
proposed to do. They protest against a 
question of this kind being taken up by 
any private Member of Parliament. They 
find that, although the Royal Commis- 
sion was issued at the recommendation of 
the Government, and that these Commis- 
sioners have visited the Islands, and have 
received information from those most com- 
petent to judge, the question has not been 
taken up by Government as might reason- 
ably have been expected, and as I think 
the House will say they ought to have 
done. If pressure is indirectly to be 
brought on the Island of Jersey—if the 
Government are content to leave a mea- 
sure which they are disposed to support 
in the hands of a private Member—if, 
under these circumstances, the authorities 
of the Island, who ought to be repre- 
sented in this House by the Government, 
are left to be bandied about the lobby, to 
take up their position in some hotel and 
to issue circulars to endeavour to secure 
the attention of Members of Parliament 
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to their views, I say that nothing can be 
more unfitting and impolitic than that 
an Island which is not a conquered coun- 
try, but is one of the most ancient and 
loyal dependencies of the British Crown, 
should be treated in this manner. For 
ages, peace, loyalty, and harmony have 
existed there, more, perhaps, than in any 
other portion of the British dominions. 
They have long enjoyed a distinct judica- 
ture and a distinct legislature. In every 
case in which Bills of Parliament have 
been passed for England and extending 
to Jersey, that legislation has not taken 
effect immediately in these Islands. The 
Acts have been referred to the Legislature 
of Jersey, and have been, in some in- 
stances with Amendments, registered, and 
have thereby become the law of the 
Island. The long address which has been 
delivered by my hon. and learned Friend 
precludes me from going into this case as 
I would wish todo. But I may say that 
the people of Jersey do not desire this Bill 
to be withdrawn. They join issue with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and they 
rely on making their ease good before the 
House. They say that they are still ready 
to make reforms and to receive the recom- 
mendations of the Imperial Government ; 
but they are not disposed to submit to 
allow their internal and domestic institu- 
tions to be dealt with in the way that this 
Bill proposes to deal with them. You are 
proposing by this Bill to appoint paid 
Judges and to dispose of taxation, which 
you are not empowered to deal with. I 
think the House will be of opinion that 
when the right hon. Gentleman (Sir George 
Grey) talks of great care and deliberation, 
there has been a great want of care and de- 
liberation on the part of the Home Office. 
It is greatly owing to him that matters have 
been brought to their present position, and 
that the Gentlemen representing these 
Islands have been obliged to attend here 
from day today. They only knew of the 
second reading of this Bill in time to be 
here the day before it came on; and con- 
sequently they were not able to organize 
an opposition. They received no such as- 
sistance and protection as they might have 
expected from the Home Office; and have 
had to go from one Member to another. 
They have retained an eminent counsel to 
appear before the House, and they are 
perfectly prepared to join issue with the 
hon. Gentleman. I myself have no in- 
terest in the matter, nor do I know all 
the merits of the case; but feeling that 
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Parliament has no right to deal in this off- 
hand manner with institutions that have 
existed so long, I myself should be dis- 

sed to protest against the withdrawal of 
the Bill, and to insist that the States should 
be heard by their Counsel at the Bar of 
this House, and should have an opportu- 
nity of refuting the allegations which have 
been made against them so recklessly by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. I know 
that at this period of the Session it will 
be extremely difficult to find a day on 
which the House could hear the counsel 
of the States at the Bar, and certainly that 
is the only ground on which I could agree 
to the withdrawal of the Bill. 

Mr. AYRTON moved the adjournment 
of the debate till to-morrow. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


INDIA OFFICE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cowrgr, Bill to vest the 
Site of the India Office in [er Majesty, for the 
service of the:Government of India, ordered* to 
be brought in by Mr. Cowrzr and Mr. Pret. 

Bill presented *, and read 1°. [Bill 166.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 23, 1864. 


MINUTES.) — Pusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Countess of Elgin and Kineardine’s Annuity * 
(No. 149); Superannuation (Union Officers)* 
ey 154); Bribery (No. 155) [a.u.]; Cathe- 

ral Minor Corporations * (No. 157) [#.1.] 

Second Reading— Facilities for Divine Service in 
Collegiate Schools (No. 117) [.u.]; Beer 
Houses (Ireland)* (No. 134); County Con- 
stabulary Superannuation * (No. 140). 

Committee—Vacating of Seats (House of Com- 
mons)* (No, 105) ; Banking Co-partnerships * 
(No. 113). 

Report —Vacating of Seats (House of Com- 
mons)* (No, 105); Banking Co-partnerships * 
(No, 118). 

Royal Assents— Under Secretaries Indemnity 
[27 & 28 Vict. c. 21); 

Registration of County Voters (Ireland) [27 & 28 
Viet. c. 22); 

Local Government Supplemental [27 & 28 Vict. 
¢. 26); 

Naval Agency and Distribution [27 & 28 Vict. 
ce. 24); 


Naval Prize (27 & 28 Vict. c. 25]; 

Naval Prize Acts Repeal [27 & 28 Vict. c. 23] ; 

Chain Cables and Anchors [27 & 28 Vict. . 27]; 

Common Law Procedure (Ireland) Act (1853) 
Amendment [27 & 28 Vict. c. 28); 

Insane Prisoners Act Amendment [27 & 28 Vict. 


e. 29]; 
cin of Justiciary (Scotland) [27 & 28 Vict. 
ce. 30). 
Mr. Paull 
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DENMARK AND GERMANY—THE CON. 
FERENCE.—OBSERVATIONS., 


Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, a short 
time ago I had the honour to inform your 
Lordships that in all probability in a few 
days I should have to announce to you 
that the Conference had agreed to the 
bases preliminary to a peace; or, upon 
the other hand, that the object of the ne- 
gotiations had failed, and that war would 
be renewed on the termination of an ar- 
mistice. My Lords, I am sorry to say 
that the latter alternative appears to be 
most likely. On Monday next I shall lay 
upon your Lordships’ table, by command 
of Her Majesty, the Protocols of the Con- 
ference, and in so doing I shall state 
what has been the general course of the 
negotiations. 


BRIBERY AT ELECTIONS BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED, FIRST READING, 


Lorv BROUGHAM, in presenting a 
Bill for the Prevention of Bribery in the 
Election of Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment, said, he found in the other House 
greut expectations, he might rather say 
apprehensions, were entertained, of a ge- 
neral election this Session, and be they 
well or ill grounded, at all events this was 
certain to happen next Session. He was, 
therefore, led to the consideration of those 
corrupt practices he had so often brought 
to the attention of the House, and in which 
he had proposed Resolutions some years 
ago as well as introduced measures. His 
noble Friend, then President of the Council 
(Lord Lansdowne) admitting all that the 
Resolutions asserted, complained that no 
measure was propounded, and he (Lord 
Brougham) pledged himself to bring one 
forward, That pledge he now rose to re- 
deem, in presenting a Bill to-the House 
for the future prevention of bribery and 
corrupt practices. Nothing could be more 
futile than the objection sometimes taken 
to such a measure originating in that 
House—their Lordships had the same 
right as the other House to take up the 
subject, and they had exercised that right 
again and again. The very Bribery Bill 
of George II.’s time was a remarkable 
instance. There were two important pro- 
visions of the Act inserted in this House 
(as their Journals of May, 1729, showed). 
One was a money clause, raising the 
penalty from fifty to five hundred pounds. 
Unhappily having never been enforced, as, 
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indeed, none of the Act had been, except 
the other section, added by this House, 
which had been constantly in active opera- 
tion, he meant that provision that the 
last determination of Election Committees 
should be binding on all persons and in all 
times. The Commons were minded to 
object to these Amendments of the Lords, 
but Sir W. Pulteney (afterwards Lord 
Bath) reprobated this objection as soon as 
it was urged ; he said— 

“The Lords were the proper guardians as well 
as the Commons of the purity as well as freedom 
of the election; and the Lords were the guar- 
dians, not only as a branch of the Legislature 
co-ordinate to themselves (to wit, the House of 
Commons), but as the supreme court of judica- 
ture of the realm; and no man having a value 
for liberty could grudge the Lords the honour of 
rendering the Bribery Bill more complete and 
more efficacious.” 


This sound and rational opinion prevailed, 
and the Commons (though by a very nar- 
row majority) accepted the Lords’ Amend- 
ments. It was lamentable to reflect how 
this and all former measures had failed to 
suppress these pernicious and demoralizing 
practices. They had, on the contrary, 
gone on increasing at each dissolution. 
Nothing could be worse than the facts 
stated on the best authority. His esteemed 
Friend, Sir John Pakington, showed, in 
bringing in his Bill some years ago, that 
the purchase of votes either directly, or 
under various pretences of head money, 
employment of messengers, or charity, was 
in many boroughs universal. In one, hay- 
ing 3,000 voters, 18 in every 27 were thus 
bought or sold at £10 a head, so that 
the candidate must know that he paid 
£18,000 for his seat. In another place 
13 in 14 of the voters took bribes; £5 at 
the beginning was the price, but it rose 
as the polling went on, and it became £40 
or £50, till at the close as much as £100 
had been paid in one or two instances; 
and the candidate’s expenses were as much 
as £8,000, almost all spent in corrupting 
the electors. He knew from a learned 
Friend of his (Lord Brougham’s), Member 
for a county, that he had actually seen a 
gentleman walking round the streets of a 
town during a contested election, and pro- 
vided with a large sum, all of which he 
paid in what was called head-money, that 
is in buying the voters. Now it was very 
lamentable to think how so many mea- 
sures devised for checking this offence had 
failed. One of the latest had been pro- 
posed by his esteemed Friend Sir John 
Pakington, but, though well calculated for 
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its purpose, had been defeated by the 
Select Committee of the Commons, ex- 
punging the provisions which contained 
the proviso which he (Lord Brougham) had 
the honour of proposing, that every Mem- 
ber and every candidate, on the request of 
a voter, should make a solemn declaration, 
not only that he by himself or his agents 
had given no money in bribes, but that he 
was wholly ignorant of any money having 
been so applied. The present Chief Jus- 
tice of England, then a Member of the 
House of Commons, a strong supporter of 
this proviso, which he said he should him- 
self have proposed if Sir John Pakington 
had not, observed that no person having 
the least regard for his character, could 
possibly make the declaration, if thousands 
of his money had been spent in bribery 
by his agents. The House of Commons’ 
Select Committee, however, struck the 
declaration out of the Bill; and when it 
came up to this House, as without it the 
Bill was not merely useless, but mis- 
chievous, their Lordships refused to pass 
it. All attempts to check bribery having 
proved fruitless, and it being generally 
supposed to have increased under all the 
laws made against it, he (Lord Brougham) 
ventured to hope that the course he now 
took might prove more successful. * When 
his Act of 1811 effectually put an end to 
the slave trade, which all the penalties 
and the loss of ships had not materially 
affected, the effect was produced by treat- 
ing it as a crime, because though the gains 
of the traffic were such as to make men 
run the risk of capture, they would not 
expose themselves to the risk of being 
tried and condemned ; so he trusted that 
those who encountered the expense of 
contested elections, and exposed them- 
selves to the pecuniary penalties of the 
Acts of George II. and George III., from 
the anxiety to have a seat in Parliament, 
and their agents hired to bribe for them, 
would not expose themselves to the risk 
of being sent to the treadmill. The Bill 
which he presented was drawn according 
to the provisions of the existing Acts, that 
of George II. in 1729, and that of Lord 
Eldon in 1809, with this difference, that 
it made those offences punishable as a 
misdemeanour with a year's imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, and he prayed 
their Lordships to give it a first reading. 

A Bill for the more effectual Prevention of 
Bribery and Corruption in the Election of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament—, by the 
Lord Brovenam and Vaux; read 1*, and to be 
printed, (No. 155.) 








MOUNT ST. BERNARD'S REFORMATORY, 
EXPLANATION. 


Eart GRANVILLE, referring to the 
debate which had taken place on a pre- 
vious evening, said, he desired to read to 
their Lordships a letter which had just 
been received by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department— 


“ Office of Reformatories and Certified Industrial 
Schools, 15, Parliament Street, S.W. 
«« Leeds, June 22, 1864—St. Bernard’s 
Reformatory. 

“My dear Sir George Grey,— I observe that 
Lord Berners asserted, on the authority of some 
parties at Ashby, that on my inquiry into the re- 
cent outbreak, I had not inquired of either of the 
magistrates or the police upon the subject, and 
that my report, therefore, could not be depended 
on 


“T beg to mention for your satisfaction on the 
matter, that I had a full private conference with 
the superior of the Ashby divisional police, whose 
men were in charge of the delinquents, and that 
from him I had the full particulars which I have 

iven, 
° “As to the magistrates, I found the report 
made in Mr. Ashby’s letter to you substantially 
correct, and the managers of the reformatory 
fully admitted the circumstances detailed. There 
was, therefore, no reason for troubling them on 
the subject. 

“The business in hand was not so much to 
settle the facts—for they were plain and undis- 
puted—but to get at the cause of the disturbance, 
and to see whether that was a transient and inci- 
dental impulse that might be safely expected not 
to oceur again, or a corrupt and inefficient style 
of discipline that would be sure to lead to a re- 
currence of the riot. I think I had fair grounds 
for concluding in favour of. the first of these 
alternatives. 

“T should be glad if the inaccuracy of the 
charge made by Lord Berners against my inquiry 
could be brought out. I have the honour to be 
yours very faithfully, 

“ Sypney Turver. 
“ The Right Hon. Sir G. Grey, Bart., M.P.” 


FACILITIES FOR DIVINE WORSHIP IN 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS BILL [a.1.] 
(No 117.) sEconD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD, in moving 
the second reading of the Bill, said he had 
been asked to undertake the charge of the 
measure by a clergyman in his diocese, 
who was at once the incumbent of his 
parish, the patron of the living, and the 
founder of a large chartered school in his 
parish, and who in these three capacities 
found himself inconvenienced from the 
want of some such powers as this Bill 
would confer. He had submitted the Bill 
to Convoeation, and he believed that no 
objection had been taken to it in either 
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House ; and he had received communica. 
tions from a large number of beneficed 
clergymen, all on the whole in its favour, 
The object of the Bill was twofold. The 
first provision was to allow the Bishop of a 
diocese to license one or more of the mas- 
ters of any collegiate school or college, 
being in priest’s orders, to perform divine 
service in the chapel of a school, and to 
administer the sacraments strictly to the 
inmates of the school exempt from all con- 
trol from or responsibility to the incumbent 
of the parish. In Committee on the Bill 
he proposed to strike out the words in one 
of the clauses “‘ or connected therewith,” 
as he thought they were too large, and 
might include those who properly belonged 
to the care of the parish clergyman. He 
should alse propose to introduce a pro- 
vision for the disposal of the alms collected 
at the communion in these chapels. When 
one of these schools was built in a small 
parish, there was sometimes great incon- 
venience occasioned to the parishioners, 
the church of the parish being, perhaps, 
hardly large enough to receive the pupils 
without displacing the other worshippers, 
It was desirable that the boys should have 
full facilities for their religious duties, 
while at the same time the latter ought 
not to be incommoded. There was also 
a special advantage in making the head of 
a school the religious instructor. It sane- 
tified the relation between master and 
pupil, and it might also be said to carry 
out the wishes of the parents who had 
selected the head of the school as the in- 
structor of their boys. Neither was it 
really an interference with the proper du- 
ties of a parochial clergyman, because the 
parish church was founded for the parish- 
ioners and not for these schools, which had 
sprung up since. No one would be more 
ready to oppose any interference with the 
rights and independence of the parochial 
clergy than himself, but he believed that 
nothing but good would flow from this Bill. 
He had received a letter on this point from 
the parish priest of Hurst Pierpoint, in Sus- 
sex, in which parish there was one of the 
largest of these schools, who expressed 
his hearty gratification at the Bill. The 
only other provision of the Bill was to 
allow, with the consent of the clergyman 
of the parish and the Bishop of the dio- 
cese, the parish church to be used for 
these services until a chapel should be 
built for the school; of course at times 
which would not interfere with the regular 
service of the church, He hoped, there- 
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fore, that their Lordships would allow the 
Bill to be read a second time. 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 
—(The Bishop of Oxford.) 

Tae Eant or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he entertained grave objections to the Bill; 
and he hoped that the right rev. Prelate 
would be induced either to withdraw the 
measure altogether for the present Session, 
or give their Lordships ample time for its 
consideration. He would undertake to say 
that the provisions of this measure were 
wholly unknown throughout the country. 
It was only ordered to be printed on the 
20th June, and he was sure that not 
twenty of the 20,000 beneficed clergy 
throughout the kingdom knew a word 
about it. It appeared to him that the Bill 
would interfere seriously with the rights 
and independence of the parochial clergy- 
men of the Church of England. The 3rd 
clause authorized the use of the parish 
church (with the consent of the incumbent) 
as the college chapel. Now the Rubrics 
directed that the money colleeted during 
the Sacrament should be applied to pious 
and charitable uses; but here there was 
no provision that the minister of the parish 
should receive it—it might be applied to 
building the college chapel. Then Clause 
5 would enable the Bishop to license any 
one to perform ‘ the services aforesaid,” 
though it was difficult to put a precise 
meaning upon that expression. The effect 
of the clause would be that the Bishop of 
the diocese would have power, with or 
without the assent of the rector or vicar, 
to thrust any one into his pulpit. He did 
not say that such was the intention of the 
right rev. Prelate, but that was the inter- 
pretation which the Bill would bear. That 
being the ease, without going further into 
the provisions of the Bill, to many of which 
he entirely objected, he must express his 
hope that the right rev. Prelate would not 
press the measure, otherwise he (Lord 
Shaftesbury) should feel it his duty to move 
that it be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, that he certainly was not prepared 
for the opposition threatened to the Bill, 
whieh simply legalized that which had been 
constantly the practice in parishes where 
there were chartered schools, and set at 
rest some questions which had sometimes 
been raised in matters of detail. He cer- 
tainly should be very sorry to see any Bill 
adopted by Parliament which would affect 
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injuriously the position of the parochial 
clergy. 

Lorpv PORTMAN said, that the most 
rev. Prelate had spoken of chartered 
schools, and if the Bill were confined to 
them the objection to it might not have 
been very strong; but the provisions of 
the Bill went much further, and, therefore, 
if his noble Friend divided their Lordships 
upon the question he should vote for the 
Amendment. 

Tne LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was of opinion that the Bill would intro- 
duce a very dangerous innovation. He 
had no doubt of the good intentions of the 
right rev. Prelate who had introduced the 
Bill; but, at the same time, he must ob- 
serve that there was no grammar school in 
the kingdom which might not come within 
its provisions. There was nothing which, 
from the earliest times, had been more 
specially enjoined by the founders of these 
institutions than that the scholars should 
attend divine service in the parish chureh— 
it was the particular desire of the founders 
to connect their foundations with the paro- 
chial system. This desire their Lordships 
were now asked by this Bill entirely to set 
aside. They were asked to sanction a 
measure which would allow within the 
walls of any private chapel the perform- 
ance of a service in which any amount of 
ceremony, any sensuous observance, might 
be displayed, though it might be entirely 
at variance with the mode in which Divine 
worship was usually performed in parish 
churches. There would be in such eases 
no public superintendence, and there would 
be no opportunity of discovering what 
were the forms of worship, or what eere- 
monies and solemnities were introdueed. 
He thought it would be better to adhere to 
the old and wholesome injunction in the 
charters, that the master with his scholars 
should attend the parish chureh on the Sun- 
day. With respect to some of the latter 
provisions, he would ask the right rev. 
Prelate to pause before proceeding with 
them, and if the right rev. Prelate per- 
sisted, he thought the best course would 
be to support the Motion which the noble 
Earl had threatened. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, that 
after the expression of opinion they had 
just heard he thought it might be wise to 
defer the second reading, but was surprised 
to hear that there was anything dangerous 
in the principle of the Bill. The system 
which it was sought to establish was that 
in use at all the great schools; and at. 
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Rugby it was regarded as one of the 
greatest improvements introduced by his 
illustrious predecessor, that he had the 
boys in the school chapel and kept their 
religious instruction entirely in his own 
hands. The greatest satisfaction was ex- 
pressed with that change, though if the 
law had been put in force it might have 
been put a stop to by the clergyman of the 
parish. The intention now was to legalize 
that which could be at present done only 
by sufferance. At the same time, if any 
danger was likely to result from the Bill, 
it might be well to give time for consider- 
ation. 

Eart GREY said, he trusted his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Shaftesbury) would 
withdraw his opposition and allow the Bill 
to be read the second time. There might 
be questions of detail which it would be 
necessary to consider in Committee, but 
the principle of the Bill was a very simple 
one, the object being to give facilities. for 
affording religious instruction in schools. 
He could not say that the law as it at pre- 
sent stood was in a satisfactory state. The 
law allowed Roman Catholic and Dissent- 
ing ministers to give religious instruction 
to the boys under their care, and why 
should ministers of the Established Church 
be debarred from doing so ? 

Eart RUSSELL thought that his noble 
Friend’s objections were not entirely with- 
out foundation, for some of the provisions 
of the Bill would seriously interfere with 
the rights of rectors and vicars. The ob- 
ject of the Bill might be a very desirable 
one, but without the general consent of the 
clergy it might lead to considerable evil ; 
and the clergy ought, therefore, to have 
time to consider its provisions. The right 
rev. Prelate who spoke last (the Bishop of 
London) had stated what was the practice 
at Rugby, and said that it was by the 
sufferance of the rector. But it was a very 
different thing between a rector allowing 
these services to take place in his parish 
and the giving of power by an Act of 
Parliament, which would enable these ser- 
vices to be performed without the consent 
of the rector or vicar. 

Tue Bishop or OXFORD said, he was 
in the hands of their Lordships, so far as 
the progress of the measure was concerned, 
but he had not yet heard any reasons to 
induce him to desist from persevering with 
the Bill, the opponents of which seemed, 
he must say, to view it with preternatural 
suspicion. He should call it trifling with 
their Lordships if he had not thoroughly 

The Bishop of London 
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considered much more than had been urged 
upon their Lordships. He was at a loss 
to understand what opposition there could 
be to the principle of the Bill, and really 
yntil he had read that day in a newspaper 
which represented the extreme views of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury), some 
of the views which the noble Earl had just 
expressed, he was ignorant of the inten- 
tion to offer any opposition ta the progress 
of the Bill. The objections taken by the 
noble Earl were purely matters of detail. 
Surely, every one of their Lordships would 
feel that the sort of preaching required by 
acommon agricultural population was not 
that which would be suitable to their sons; 
the classes of hearers were entirely dif- 
ferent, and their powers of comprehending 
what was said to them were altogether 
diverse ; besides which there was a great 
advantage in bringing boys under the direct 
spiritual teaching of their masters. Those 
sermons of Dr. Arnold, which they all so 
much admired, would not have been deli- 
vered by him if he had been preaching to 
a mixed congregation. The kind of objec- 
tions which had been urged showed the 
animus of the opposition, and it was evi- 
dently a previously formed conclusion that 
there must be some mischief in the Bill. 
As to the validity of the objection, that 
every parish minister might have somebody 
holding different views ‘‘ thrust” upon 
him, this Bill applied only to incorporated 
schools, and he would ask how many of 
the 10,000 parishes of England had in- 
corporated schools in them? Then, as to 
the pious zeal of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, who spoke of the 
“sensuous observances’’ that were to be 
performed in these chapels, he thought 
such an objection scarcely deserved an an- 
swer. Did not the noble and learned Lord 
know that these chapels must be licensed 
by the Bishop of the diocese ? Surely that 
formed a sufficient answer to the complaint 
of the noble and learned Lord. The truth 
was that there was an evil to be remedied. 
They were positively told, indeed, that dif- 
ferences would be most likely to arise when 
these rights were regulated by Act of Par- 
liament than at present. That was con- 
trary to all the experience he had ever had 
of human nature. This was a simple mea- 
sure for allowing that to be done with re- 
ference to chartered schools which the ex- 
perience of all our great schools had shown 
to be essential to their well being and their 
good order. This Bill was calculated to 
bring peace and not war into every parish 
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which it affected, and only those parishes 
were concerned which possessed chartered 
schools, and instead of being applicable to 
every school that called itself a college it 
would only be applicable to incorporated 
schools. It seemed to him that there was 
great force in the argument of the noble 
Earl (Earl Grey), that while you allowed 
ministers of every other denomination to 
minister in things spiritual to the children 
under their charges, you laid an embargo 
on priests of your own Church to do this 
under the direct licence of the Bishop. He 
could see no ground for consenting to de- 
lay, and he hoped their Lordships would 
not be deterred by the objections which 
had been stated, but would give the Bill a 
second reading. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the Bill 
involved a large question, and he would 
rather that longer time were given for con- 
sidering its provisions. 

Lorp CRANWORTH suggested that 
the Bill should be read a second time, and 
that a late day might be fixed for the 
Committee. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD said, he was 
quite ready to assent to that course. He 
thought the measure might be very pro- 
perly considered at that stage of the Ses- 
sion, and that when the House was so full 
it was an appropriate occasion for their 
Lordships to give their assent to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. Matters of detail might 
be considered in Committee. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he was satisfied that nothing could be 
worse than to establish a kind of monastic 
system, which would have the effect of 
withdrawing the boys from the parish 
church, At the same time it was not only 
advisable, but absolutely necessary, that 
the boys should be for a certain time sub- 
ject to the religious tuition of their mas- 
ters. He still believed that, under the fifth 
clause, the Bishop of the diocese, with or 
without the consent of the incumbent, 
might license the master to occupy the 
pulpit of the parish church. 

Tue Bisnop or OXFORD said, he chal- 
lenged the noble Earl to mention any por- 
tion of the Bill which would be open to 
such an interpretation. It was expressly 
stated in the words of the Bill, as it was 
the intention of the framer, that the mas- 
ter could only enter the pulpit of the parish 
church with the consent of the incumbent, 
received from time to time. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that he believed, and others concurred in 
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that belief, that the fifth clause was liable 
to that interpretation. He, therefore, 
thought the matter was one which required 
further consideration. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR was un- 
derstood to say the consent of the rector 
was undoubtedly necessary, but it would 
be open to question whether the consent 
would not be binding after it had been once 
given. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD said, he pro- 
posed that it should be necessary to pro- 
eure the consent of the incumbent from 
time to time. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zuesday, the 5th of 
July neat. 


CATHEDRAL MINOR CORPORATIONS BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to substitute fixed instead of fluctuating 
Incomes for the Members of certain Minor Cor- 
porations in certain of the Cathedral Churches in 
England —Was presented* by The Lorp Arcu- 
Bishop of York; and read 1**. (No. 157.) 


House adjourned at a Quarter past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 23, 1864. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Bitts — Resolutions in 
Committee—Harwich Harbour Act *. 

Ordered—Inclosure (No. 2); Harwich Harbour 
Act. 

First Reading — Public Schools* [Bill 168) 
(Lords); Mortgage Debentures* [Bill 169] 
(Lords); Inclosure (No, 2)* [Bill 170]; Har- 
wich Harbour Act Amendment [Bill 171]. 

Second Reading—Weighing of Grain (Port of 
London) [Bill 119]; Inland Revenue (Stamp 
Duties)* [Bill 159]. 

Committee — Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 2)* [Bill 147]; Settled Estates Act 
Amendment * [Bill 142] (Lords). 

Report—Local Government Supplemental (No. 
2)* [Bill 147]; Settled Estates Act Amend- 
ment * [ Rill 142] (Lords). 

Considered as amended—Railways Construction 
Facilities * [Bill 111). 

Third Reading— Accidents Compensation Act 
Amendment * [Bill 143], and passed, 


ARMY—ENGINEER OFFICERS AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


QUESTION, 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
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State for War, What is the number of 
Engineer Officers and Men employed at 
South Kensington, and what are the 
duties they perform ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, that there were two Engineer 
Officers at present employed in the South 
Kensington Museum, and a third was 
about to enter on his duties there. There 
were also twelve Sappers and Miners 
usually employed in superintending the 
lighting and other arrangements, and in 
learning the arts of photography and draw- 
ing. These officers were not, however, 
borne upon the Estimates of the War De- 
partment, but were entirely connected with 
the Museum. For a detailed explanation 


of their duties he must refer the noble 
Lord to one of his right hon. Friends to 
whose Department they were attached. 


ARMY—RIFLE PRACTICE NEAR THE 
NEW CROYDON RAILWAY. 
QUESTION, 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he would beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to the situation of the Butt 
which has been erected for Rifle Practice 
near the New Croydon Railway, between 
the Streatham Common and the Thornton 
Heath Stations; and whether the War 
Office are satisfied that the Range can be 
used without danger to the public ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON re- 
plied that the Rifle Range in question had 
been examined, as all Ranges were, by an 
Officer, who reported satisfactorily on it, 
and stated it was safe. The Railway 
Company also were consulted as to the ar- 
rangement prepared for the safety of the 
trains, and no objection had been raised 
until within a very few days ago, when Mr. 
Richards called the attention of the War 
Department to the alleged danger to the 
railway in question. It was immediately 
arranged that one of the Assistant Inspec- 
tors of Volunteers should proceed to re- 
inspect the Range. He would have gone 
down that day, but Mr. Richards could 
not have met him, but he would go down 
to-morrow and meet Mr. Richards and 
several Volunteer Officers, and inspect the 
Butt. 


ARMY—MARCHWOOD POWDER 
MAGAZINE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. AtperMAN ROSE said, he would 


beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 


Lord John Manners 





for War, What is the actual quantity of 
Gunpowder stored at Marchwood Maga- 
zine ; and if he has the opinion of compe- 
tent Military Officers as to the safety of 
Southampton in the event of an explosion 
of this Magazine ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, the quantity of gunpowder at 
present stored at Marchwood was 50,000 
tons. It was not stored in one magazine, 
but in seven distinet magazines, and the 
greatest quantity in any one of them was 
28,000 barrels. Before the hon. Member 
gave notice of this question, in consequence 
of some apprehension that existed in the 
minds of the people of Southampton, a 
Report was called for from Colonel Gordon, 
commanding the Engineers, the principal 
officer of artillery, and the storekeeper, 
with regard to the safety of the magazine, 
and they stated that they had éxamined it 
very minutely, and they were of opinion 
there was no place in which powder might 
be stored with greater safety than at 
Marchwood. It was a mile and a half 
from Southampton, in a district not very 
densely populated. There were no houses 
near it except those occupied by govern. 
ment officials. The most stringent regu- 
lations were in foree; they were far more 
strict than those applying to private ma- 
gazines; and from the position of the 
magazines and the exccllent manner in 
which they were managed, he thought 
that there was no reason to apprehend any 
danger. 


ARMY—FIELD ALLOWANCE TO TROOPS 
ON THE GOLD COAST.—QUESTION, 


GENERAL PEEL said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, in 
reference to his statement that the Troops 
landed from the Megera, in August, 1863, 
on the Gold Coast were not intended to 
wage war against the King of the Ashan- 
tees, Whether those Troops had not drawn 
field allowance before they sailed from 
Jamaica ; and, if so, on what grounds it 
had been granted to them ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, the Troops which landed from 
the Megera on the Gold Coast from the 
West Indies had not the field allowance 
before they loft Jamaica. Colonel Conran 
landed in August, and on the 7th Septem- 
ber he acquainted the Home authorities, 
that as it was probable the troops he had 
landed under his command would have to 
take the field, he had sanctioned the issue 
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of the allowance, and also permitted the 
men to draw it from the day of their em- 
barkation. It was, perhaps, somewhat 
irregular to do so. There was some little 
doubt whether the antedating should be 
permitted, but under all the circumstances 
of the case it was permitted, and the allow- 
ance was drawn from the date of embarka- 
tion ; and it was not till the 7th Septem- 
ber that Colonel Conran informed the War 
Department that he had sanctioned it. 


ARMY — REQUISITION FROM THE WAR 
OFFICE TO THE ADMIRALTY. 


QUESTION. 


GeneraL PEEL said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, The 
date and terms of any Requisition from the 
War Office to the Admiralty for transports 
to remove the Troops from the Gold Coast; 
and whether such Requisition was marked 
“ pressing ”’ and “ immediate,” and what 
was the answer to it ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, it would be recollected that 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies on 
the 20th of May made a statement to the 
House respecting the arrangements made 
for the withdrawal of the Troops from the 
Gold Coast. On the following day all the 
arrangements respecting the withdrawal 
were made between his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Cardwell) and the Seeretary of State 
for War. On the same day letters were 
written from the War Office to the Admi- 
ralty and the Horse Guards informing them 
of the determination that had been come 
to. Both those letters were marked 
‘‘ pressing” and ‘ immediate.” 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he wished 
to know whether the sanitary arrangements 
for Field Service laid down by the late 
Lord Herbert have been attended to ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Will my hon. Friend give notice of his 
Question ? 

GeneraL PEEL: The noble Lord has 
not answered the latter part of my Question. 
What was the answer from the Admiralty ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The Admiralty replied immediately by 
letter through the Horse Guards, asking 
what number of Troops would have to be 
conveyed. The letter from the War Office 
stated that it had been determined to re- 
move a considerable portion of the foree 
from the Gold Coast, and requested that 
the requisite quantity of freight might be 
taken up for their removal. 


{June 23, 1864} 
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INDIA—BANDA AND KIRWEE BOOTY. 
QUESTION, 


GeneRAL PEEL said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, From 
what source the expense of the reference 
to the Admiralty Court in the case of 
Banda and Kirwee Booty is to be de- 
frayed ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, ac- 
cording to the general practice of the Court 
of Admiralty, the expense of any proceeding 
in regard to Prize Money is paid out of the 
general proceeds of the Prize Money, and 
is not charged to the individual officers ex- 
cept in cases in which, in the opinion of the 
Judge, the allegations of the parties have 
been improper, unfounded, or deserving to 
be visited by costs. A reference has been 
made by the Government, but there are 
several other claims besides those of the 
Banda claimants to which the attention of 
the Court of Admiralty is to be directed, 
and I cannot say whether the Court will 
be of opinion that they have been impro- 
perly brought forward or not. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Will 
the noble Lord lay on the table the terms 
of the reference to the Court of Admi- 
ralty ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Yes, if the 
hon. Gentleman will move for it. 


THE ROYAL FORESTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. COX said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether any 
steps have been taken to carry into effect 
the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee on Royal Forests (Essex) presented 
on the 9th day of June, 1863, which re- 
commendation was as follows :— 


“Your Committee report that a considerable 
extent of Ground has been enclosed without any 
consideration being paid for the Forestal Right of 
the Crown over them, which do not ae to 
have been either purchased or redeemed: and 
your Committee recommend that immediate steps 
be taken by the Crown to assert its right and to 
abate such enclosures.” 


Mr. PEEL said, in reply, that the re- 
commendation was only one of several 
made by the Committee. They also recom- 
mended that the forests should be enclosed, 
and the forestal rights of the Crown sold. 
Various reasons had prevented the recom- 
mendation from being carried out, but the 
general subject was receiving the attention 
of the Treasury. 
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UNCLAIMED WRECK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ROGERS said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, When 
a Return on the subject of Unclaimed 
Wreck, ordered on the 29th of April, will 
be laid upon the table ? 

Mr. HUTT said, in the absence of his 


right hon. Friend the President of the | 


Board of Trade, he had to state that all 
the information was not yet obtained, but 
he believed it would be complete in a few 
days. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON OUR COLONIAL 
POSSESSIONS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. ROGERS said, he would also beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, When the Annual Report for 1863, 
on the state of our Colonial Possessions, 
presented on March 18th, will be in the 
hands of Members ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
the first part of the Report for 1863 was 
almost ready to be delivered, and the se- 
cond part was in the hands of the printer. 


NAVY—THE “ RESEARCH,.”—QUESTION, 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been drawn to the Report of an action 
which took place last Sunday between the 
United States frigate Kearsarge and the 
Confederate ship Alabama; and whether 
they have considered the Report of the 
Commander-in-Chief at Devonport on the 
prepartion for battle of Her Majesty’s ship 
Research. With the permission of the 
House he would read the Report of the 
Commander-in-Chief at Devonport. It was 
as follows :— 

“The space in the battery is so confined that 
the men have not room to work the guns with 
that facility that is required. 1. The battery is 
33ft. in length by 32ft. in breadth inside ; within 
this space are four heavy guns, upwards of 80 
men, funnel, wheel, hatchway for supplying pow- 
der and shell. 2. There is a difficulty in tra- 
versing the guns from the broadside to the bow 
and quarter ports. 3. When the broadside guns 
were fired with extreme train, foremost ones to 
the left, after ones to the right, the captains of 
them could not stand to direct and fire them. 
These points being of great importance, I have 
considered it right to bring them before the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty.” 


He would also beg to ask, Whether, as the 
last named Report shows, that this class of 
ship cannot fight her guns with advantage, 
and the first named Report shows that she 
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‘ will easily be destroyed in action, Her Ma- 
| jesty’s Government will continue to build 
| ships which cannot be expected either to 
fight or swim ; and he would further ask, 
as the advantage of guns of large calibre 
has been so clearly shown in the above 
| named action, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
_vernment will at once obtain a proper sup- 
ply of large rifled guns for the service of 
the Navy? 

| Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: In an- 
swer, Sir, to the Question of the hon. 
,and gallant Member, I have to state that 
the Admiralty have considered, as I sup- 
pose everybody else has done, the report 
of the action which took place last Sunday 
between the Kearsarge and the Alabama, 
which, I may remark, however, has no 
reference whatever to the Question of the 
Research. The Admiralty have likewise 
considered the Report of the Commander- 
in-Chief at Devonport on the preparation 
for battle of Her Majesty’s Research. 
That Report goes to the effect that there 
is not room enough to work the guns, in 
consequence of the wheel, funnel, and 
other matters being within the battery. 
We are taking steps to remove them. 
These, however, are matters of detail, and 
in other respects I have no reason to be- 
lieve that there is any dissatisfaction with 
the Research. A few days ago I was on 
board that vessel, and I asked the captain 
—a young, active, and intelligent officer 
—whether he was satisfied with her 
fighting qualities. He replied that he 
was perfectly satisfied on that point. With 
respect to the comparison which the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman has drawn between 
the Research and the Alabama, perhaps 
he is not aware that the Alabama was 
a wooden ship of light scantling, whereas 
the Research is armour-plated. Therefore, 
there can be no comparison drawn between 
the two ships. With regard to the further 
Question, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will continue to build ships which 
cannot be expected either to fight or 
swim, I must state that Her Majesty’s 
Government have no intention to build 
ships that can neither fight nor swim. 
These vessels are undergoing a fair trial, 
and I ask for them fair play. I ask 
likewise fair play for another experimen- 
tal ship going out in a few days—the 
Royal Sovereign, designed by a talented 
officer of the Navy, Captain Coles. I 
shall be happy to make a frank statement 
in regard to these ships when they have 
undergone a fair trial. With respect to the 
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third Question, about the guns, the hon. and 
gallant Member must be aware that the 
Government are taking steps to procure 
heavier rifled guns. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was present at the trials at 
Shoeburyness, when the average weight 
of shot was 167 lbs., the average charge 
of powder was 30lIbs., and the heaviest 
charge was as high as 50 lbs. The weight 
of the heaviest shot was 300lbs. The 
Admiralty have ordered a considerable 
number of 103-inch guns, throwing 150 lbs. 
shot, smooth bore, and they have likewise 
ordered a large number of 7-inch rifled 
100 pounders, The Prince Albert, the 
Royal Sovereign, and the Minotaur will 
go to sea carrying 12-ton guns, throwing 
103-inch shot. I think this will show that 
the Government are alive to the importance 
of the subject. 


NAVY—THE TRANSPORT “GLADIATOR.” 
QUESTION, 


Sir JOHN HAY said, he also wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, To 
lay upon the table of the House any Re- 
ports from Captain Shortt, of the Gla- 
diator, on the subject of the convenience 
and capacity of that ship for the convey- 
ance of troops during this Commission. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET stated, in 
reply, that it was very objectionable to lay 
on the table Reports of Officers to the 
heads of Departments. Therefore he could 
not agree to lay upon the table the Re- 
ports to which the hon, Baronet had re- 
ferred; but if the hon. Baronet chose to 
move for them upon a future occasion, he 
(Lord C. Paget) would be ready to state 
his reasons for not agreeing to the Motion. 


ARMY—TRIAL OF HEAVY RIFLED GUNS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONSELL said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
What is the cause of the delay in the com- 
petitive trial to be made by the Ordnance 
Select Committee of the heavy rifled guns 
on various systems now lying ready at 
Woolwich ; and whether there is any rea- 
son for delaying this trial until the ex- 
tended trial, by another Committee, of the 
Armstrong and Whitworth systems is 
brought to a conclusion ? 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, the experimental establishment 
at Shoeburyness was almost entirely en- 
gaged in the trial of the Armstrong and 
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Whitworth systems, and it was quite 
impossible that the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee, to whom was intrusted the trial of 
the other systems of rifling, could carry on 
their course of experiments at the same 
time. A proposal, however, had a short 
time ago been made, that the trial of the 
heavy rifled guns on various systems 
should be made at Woolwich at short 
range as far as it could be done with- 
out danger, and that proposal was now 
under consideration by the Horse Guards. 


DOCKS AT MALTA.—QUESTION, 


Captain TALBOT said, before putting 
the Question of which he had given notice, 
he wished, by way of explanation, to 
state he had lately received a letter, 
written by an eminent Member of Coun- 
cil. [‘ Order!” ‘* Question!’’] Well, 
his Question was, To ask the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether the 
Government have received a letter, dated 
the 10th of June, from the Chamber of 
Commerce of Malta to His Excellency the 
Governor of Malta, expressing their hopes 
“that His Excellency the Governor will 
be pleased to direct the necessary steps 
to be taken in order to obtain from Her 
Majesty’s Government the abandonment 
of the contemplated Dock at the Marsa, 
in view of the very serious inconvenience 
to which it will subject the Mercantile 
Marine after it shall have been extended 
from the French Creek;” whether he is 
aware that this letter was decided on in a 
very full meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, composed of the principal Merchants 
of Malta, and that the letter contains a 
request that it may be forwarded to the 
Home Government ; and whether there 
will be any objection on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to lay this letter 
upon the table of the House ¢ 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, he 
had not received the letter alluded to by 
the hon. and gallant Member, but as soon 
as it arrived he would be happy to lay it 
on the table. 

Captain TALBOT said, he would now 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, whether the report is true that the 
works of the proposed new Dock at 
Malta are being carried on with great 
activity, although the Vote for that work 
has not yet been sanctioned by Parliament, 
and the question is now under the con- 
sideration of the Committee sitting upon 
Docks and Basins. 
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Lorp CLARENCE PAGET replied 
that immediately after he announced in 
the House that the Vote for the pro- 
posed Dock at Malta would not be pro- 
ceeded with, a telegram was sent to the 
Admiral on the station—namely, on the 
5th of May last—to the effect that while 
the Question was under the consideration 
of the Select Committee, the works of 
the Marsa Dock were to be suspended. 


UNITED STATES—CASE OF MR. JAMES 
M‘HUGH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT said, he wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When the papers relative to the 
case of Mr. James M‘Hugh, moved for on 
the 14th of June, will be produced ; and 
whether any Communication has been re- 
ceived from the Government of the United 
States holding out any expectation of an 
early release of Mr. M‘Hugh ? 

Mr. LAYARD, in reply, said, he ex- 
pected by every mail to hear of the release 
of Mr. M‘Hugh, and he hoped he might 
be able to Jay it on the table to-morrow. 


ASHANTEE WAR—OFFICERS AT CAPE 
COAST CASTLE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. LONGFIELD said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, If 
the same consideration which is shown to 
the relatives of Officers who fall in battle 
will be extended to the relatives of those 
Officers who lost their lives in the late 
campaign on the Gold Coast ; and if the 
purchase money for the Commission of the 
late Major Merrick will be returned to his 
representatives ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that the Pension Warrant did not 
sanction the issue of the same pension to 
the relatives of Officers who had died of 
disease as to the relatives of those who 
had fallen in action. With reference to 
the latter part of the Question the relatives 
of Captain (not Major) Merrick would not 
receive the price of his commission, be- 
cause the Warrant also laid it down that 
the purchase money should be returned in 
the case of Officers who had been killed in 
action, or had died of their wounds within 
six months; but, as he stated the other 
night, Captain Merrick landed from the 
Megera in August, 1863, and died of fever 
at Cape Coast Castle in the following 
October, and had never taken part, as far 
as he was aware, in any expedition to the 
interior. 

Captain Talbot 
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STAMP DUTIES—ORDERS ON BANKERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman SALOMONS aaid, he 
would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether it is trae that an or- 
der addressed to bankers or other persons 
for any payment of money, whether as 
dividend or otherwise, and which hitherto 
has been exempt from Stamp Duty, as 
being neither a Letter nor a Power of 
Attorney, is, by a new construction put by 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue on 
the Act of the present Session, to be made 
liable to the Duty of Five Shillings, or any 
other Duties charged on Letters or Powers 
of Attorney; and, if so, whether such 
new construction will not be a great hard- 
ship on individuals, and an interference 
with established usage ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that his hon. Friend 
must have been misinformed—at least, the 
facts which had come within his (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s) knowledge were 
entirely different. The Act of the present 
Session had no bearing on this subject, 
except to reduce the Duties which were 
recited in it, and were not applicable to 
the instruments of which his hon. Friend 
had spoken. No new construction had 
been put on the law as it stood, and as it 
had stood before the Act of the present 
Session. What had taken place was this 
—some persons felt a doubt as to whether 
the orders to which his hon. Friend had 
referred were liable to Stamp Duty, as 
was the case with Powers of Attorney, and 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown was that they were so liable. But 
the date of that opinion was as old as the 
month of December, 1860, and he was not 
cognizant of any further proceedings hav- 
ing been taken since that time. It was 
not a question of penalty, no penalty being 
imposed for not using a stamp. It was 
purely a question of discretion in the par- 
ties as to the legality of the instrament 
they used, and the risk of being unable to 
enforce it in case it should be questioned 
in a court of justice. 

Mr. ALpErmMaN SALOMONS said, the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman was 
perfectly satisfactory. 


PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—QUESTION., 


Mr. HUNT said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
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partment, If he will fix some convenient 
time for the Consideration of The Lords’ 
Amendments to the Penal Servitude Acts 
Amendment Bill ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY replied, that the 
Bill had been returned from the House of 
Lords only within the last five minutes. 
He proposed to have the Amendments 
printed, and then that a proper opportu- 
nity should be given for taking them into 
consideration. 


NAVY—THE “GLADIATOR.” 
QUESTION. 


Lorp STANLEY said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther it is true that the Gladiator was 
lately required to carry troops, to the 
number of two hundred, to Dublin ; that 
objection was made, on the ground of in- 
sufficient space, and that the number was 
accordingly reduced to one hundred and 
forty; and whether he will produce any 
Correspondence that may have passed on 
the subject ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, there 
was no objection, if the noble Lord wished 
to move for it, te produce the Correspon- 
denee ; but if the House would allow him 
he would read a very short statement 
which would explain what had occurred— 

“The Avrora, Gladiator, and Geyser were 
ordered on the 21st of May to be in readiness to 
take a Battalion of the 60th Rifles to Dublin, and 
the distribution of officers and men was as fol- 
lows :— Aurora, 12 officers, 300 men, 20 women, 
24 children, 2 horses; Gladiator, 12 officers, 250 
men, 26 women, 30 children, 2 horses ; Geyser, 
11 officers, 160 men, 20 women, 16 children, 1 
horse. Subsequently a Report from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, dated June 3, was received by 
the Admiralty suggesting another distribution of 
the troops to prevent the inconveniences that 
would be occasioned by the women and children 
to be embarked, and finally the embarkation as 
now stated was approved; Aurora to take 15 
officers, 450 soldiers, 2 horses ; the Gladiator, to 
take 10 officers, 194 soldiers, 1 horse ; the Geyser, 
to take 10 officers, 66 soldiers, 2 horses, and 66 
women (wives of the above men), and 70 chil- 
dren.” 


With regard to the capacity of vessels for 
carrying troops, as the House had been in 
some doubt in consequence of the state- 
ments and counter-statements which had 
been made, he would observe that the 
Gladiator was of 1,210 tons, and was re- 
ported as capable of carrying 400 troops 
for five days, while the Devastation, which 
was 200 tons less than the Gladiator, was 
reported by her captain to be able to take 
1,000 men for five days. He had there a 
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list of the capacity of several vessels for 
the transport of troops, and it varied very 
greatly, and it was for the Admiralty in 
each case to determine the number which 
the ships ought to carry. If the House 
would permit him, he would refer to a let- 
ter which had appeared in The Times of 
that day from the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir James Elphin- 
stone) on the subject of the removal of 
these troops. It was usual, when they 
had debates in that House, that hon. Mem- 
bers should get up and speak what they 
had to say, rather than write letters to the 
newspapers. This was a matter in which 
the House had expressed great interest— 
namely, the conveyance of troops from the 
West Indies, and perhaps the House would 
permit him to read a letter which he had 
received from the Hydrographer of Her 
Majesty’s Navy. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I rise to order. 
I am sure the House will give permission 
to the noble Lord to make any statement 
which he may think necessary for the ad- 
vantage of the public service, or in vindi- 
cation of his own conduct, but it can only 
be made on that understanding. The noble 
Lord is now taking a highly irregular 
course. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: It is a 
personal explanation — not that my per- 
sonal character is in the least involved in it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the noble Lord 
wishes to make a personal explanation I 
have no doubt the House will permit him 
to do so, but I rather understand from him 
that it is not a personal matter. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET: It is so 
far a personal explanation that I stated to 
the House the reasons which induced the 
Government to send troops from Cape 
Coast to the West Indies under particular 
circumstances, and I wish to refer to the 
way in which my statement was contra- 
dicted by the hon. and gallant Member— 
[ Cries of ** Order, order !’’ in the midst of 
which the noble Lord resumed his seat. | 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 
THE CONFERENCE, — QUESTION. 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I would take 
this opportunity of asking the noble Vis- 
count the First Minister of the Crown, 
Whether he has any communication to 
make to the House with respect to the 
proceedings of the Conference yesterday ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
Question of the right hon. Gentleman is 
@ very natural one, and I am quite aware 
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that not only the anxiety of the House, 
but that of the public at large, upon the 
subject to which it relates, is entitled to 
some communication from Her Majesty’s 
Government. The Conference met yes- 
terday, in the afternoon, after the Levee, 
and it adjourned to Saturday, when it will 
meet at an earlier hour. The probability 
is that that meeting of Saturday will be 
the last and final meeting of the Confer- 
ence ; and it will be my duty on Monday 
to lay upon the table of this House all 
the papers connected with the proceedings 
of the Conference—I hope including the 
proceedings that may take place on Satur- 
day. I shall also feel it my duty, and 
my noble Friend in the other House will 
also feel it to be his duty in his place, not 
only to lay the papers on the table of the 
House, but to make a statement con- 
nected with the transactions to which the 
papers relate. 

Mr. HUNT: Sir, I should like to ask 
the noble Lord, whether the Conference 
will meet on Saturday to deliberate, or 
simply to go through some formulary? I 
think this House is entitled to know whe- 
ther the Conference has closed ita delibe- 
rations or not, and whether it meets on 
Saturday to go through some matter of 
form ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I stated 
my opinion that the meeting on Saturday 
will be the final meeting. It is impos- 
sible for me to say what will take place 
at a meeting not yet assembled. I say 
that on Monday I shall lay on the table 
a Report of all the proceedings of the 
Conferences, accompanied, I hope, by the 
proceedings of Saturday. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I conclude from what 
the noble Lord says, that the documents 
he proposes to lay upon the table will be 
in the hands of Members on Tuesday. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: They will 
be laid on the table on Monday, and I 
presume they will be distributed with the 
papers on the following morning. 


WEIGHING OF CORN (PORT OF LONDON). 
[BILL 119.] sECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he rose to 
move the second reading of the Bill, and 
with a view of correcting some misappre- 
hensions which prevailed on the subject, 
both in and out of the House, he would 
take the opportunity of briefly stating the 
objects of the measure. From time im- 

Viscount Palmerston 
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memorial the corporation of the City of 
London possessed the right of measurin 

all corn that came into the port, - 
was entitled to all the profits and emolu- 
ments arising from the discharge of that 
duty. It was, in fact, an office of profit. 
It was not an office to which a simple 
duty was attached, but an office of profit 
in the strict sense of the term. The City 
claimed its right to the office from pre- 
scription, from a time to which legal 
memory did not go back. As far back 
as the time of King John the right was 
possessed by the City, and the right was 
then in dispute. It was disputed again 
in the reign of James I., and the dispute 
was finally settled by the grant of a 
charter confirming the City in the pre- 
scriptive right which they had enjoyed for 
so many centuries. That right was fur- 
ther recognized by the Royal Commission 
of 1853. By an Act of the current 
Session, introduced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Customs and In- 
land Revenue Act, it was provided that 
henceforth the duties on grain should be 
ascertained by weight and not by mea- 
surement. That Act was to come into 
force on the Ist of September, and if uo 
further provision were made, the conse- 
quence would be that the Government 
would require the grain to be weighed, 
while the corporation would claim their 
right of having it measured. He (Mr. 
Crawford) had, therefore, moved the in- 
sertion of a proviso saving the right of the 
City ; but he was advised to provide for 
the case by special legislation. Hence the 
present Bill. The gentlemen representing 
the corn trade had placed themselves in 
communication with the corporation. They 
were met by the City in a liberal spirit, 
and the terms come to were fair both to 
the public and to the trade. Those terms 
were embodied in the Bill. It commenced 
by reciting the rights of the City, in terms 
identical with those used in the Coal Act 
of 1861, the change which had taken place 
in the law during the Session in regard to 
levying duties on grain, and that it was 
necessary that various small duties now 
levied should be commuted. It then pro- 
vided for the levying of a duty of three- 
eighths of a penny on every ewt. of grain 
brought into the port of London, the pay- 
ment of a certain amount of compensation 
to the Lord Mayor and other officers, who 
had been in the habit of receiving emolu- 
ments out of the existing charges, and the 
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meters and other persons who might be 
affected by the Bill. Since it had been 
printed he had had the opportunity of fur- 
ther eonsidering the matter, and the result 
had been a modification of the Bill, defining 
what articles should be considered grain, 
and providing that grain brought into the 
City by vessels which did not break bulk, 
should not be subjeeted to the duty. The 
Bill, which had been reprinted in its amen- 
ded form, accordingly provided for a draw- 
back on grain brought into the port of Lon- 
don and exported without being unloaded 
or broken in bulk. As the Bill stood, the 
duty was charged on all corn, pulse, and 
seeds. The corporation proposed to ex- 
cept seeds brought into the port in sacks 
or casks. These charges the City were 
willing to forego. But that was not 
all. When a cargo arrived a report had 
to be made at the Mansion House, and 
the charges arising from that process 
amounted to about £2,000. The City 
proposed to dispense with the Mansion 
House formalities, and to remit the charges 
connected with them. The City would 
give up £3,000 a year, which was the 
difference between the new rate per ewt. 
and the old rate per quarter, and would 
bear all the compensations to corn-meters 
and other persons affected by the Bill. 
By accepting this arrangement the public 
would be guaranteed against any excess in 
the charge for weighing above the rate 
fixed, on account of any rise in the cost of 
labour or other cause. On the whole, very 
little would be left to the City in the shape 
of revenue. In favour of the Bill there 
were, first, the corporation of the City of 
London, and next they had the great body 
of the corn trade. The Chairman of the 
Committee of the Corn Trade had written a 
letter to The Times pointing out the advan- 
tages which the corn trade would derive 
from the City performing the office of weigh- 
ing as it had hitherto done that of measur- 
ing. There would be a saving in the charges, 
and the proper execution of the duty would 
be guaranteed. The writer added that the 
arrangement proposed was deemed satis- 
factory by the trade. Another correspon- 
dent of The Times, under the signature of 
“ Civis,”’ also bore testimony to the benefit 
which the corn trade would derive from the 
Bill. It had been stated in another letter 
in the same, journal, that a Committee of 
the House of Commons had recommended 
the abolition of metage. In the year 


1858 a Bill was brought in by the Home 
Secretary, the 53rd clause of which pro- 
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vided that metage should be abolished, and 
the 56th clause rendered the City liable 
for all the compensation to be given to 
those who might suffer under the operation 
of the measure. The corporation were 
heard against these provisions, which were, 
however, passed with this modification, 
that the metage should continue for ten 
years. Subsequently a Motion was made 
for the recommittal of the Bill, but the 
debate was cut short, and the Session 
came to a close without any further steps 
being taken, and since then nothing had 
been done. Besides tlie parties to whom 
he had referred as being favourable to the 
Bill, petitions in support of it had been pre- 
sented from the small meters and the Fel- 
lowship Porters. The hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets had given notice of a 
Motion the effect of which was to treat the 
Bill as a Private Bill: Now the Bill was 
not promoted as a Private Bill. It wasa 
supplement to the Customs and Inland Re- 
venue Bill of the present Session, and had 
been rendered necessary not by any Act of 
the City, but by the force of legislation. 
In the next place, it concerned the trade 
of the metropolis, and the whole district 
between Staines and Erith, and therefore 
claimed to be treated as a Public Bill. It 
also concerned the collection of the public 
revenue and the rights of the City, which 
had been dealt with over and over again 
by Acts of Parliament, such as the corn 
and wine duties, and other Acts of a similar 
nature. Without offering any opinion as 
to the construction of the Standing Orders, 
he trusted the House would treat the Bill 
as a Public Bill and give it a second reading. 

Mr. A. RUSSELL seconded the Mo- 
tion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Crawford.) 


Mr. AYRTON, in rising to move the 
Amendment of which he had given notice, 
said, the Bill ought to be treated as a pri- 
vate measure because its object was to gain 
a private advantage for the corporation of 
London. In prineiple there was really no 
difference between the Bill before the House 
and a Bill promoted by the London and 
North Western Railway Company, or any 
other trading association. Let the House 
look at the manner in which it was intro- 
duced. Bills levying duties ought to be 
founded upon a Resolution previously passed 
in Committee ef the whole House. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had brought 
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in a Bill relative to the payment of certain 
duties by weight instead of by measure. 
It was preceded by a Resolution in Com- 
mittee, stating the amount of duty to be 
proposed, and it could not be carried be- 
yond the amount agreed to in Committee. 
Now, that method of proceeding had not 
been followed in the present instance, 
though when the Bill came to be examined 
in detail it would be seen that a private 
Member should, under no circumstances, 
be permitted to exercise a power of legis- 
lation which was not enjoyed by any re- 
sponsible Minister of the Crown. But the 
hon. Member must not be let off from the 
other horn of the dilemma. The hon. 
Member had described the Bill as a Private 
Bill. Now, what were the rules of the 
House on that subject? They provided 
that all Bills of a private nature should be 
classified, and class No. 1 specified, amongst 
others, ‘‘ Charters of Corporations, en- 
larging or altering powers of,’’ one branch 
of which were Bills levying or altering 
tolls, rates, or duties. The Bill recited 
the right of the corporation to measure 
certain commodities, including grain, and 
to receive for their own use the wages, 
rewards, fees, and profits arising there- 
from ; and it then went on to enact that 
for every hundredweight of grain brought 
into the port of London there should be 
paid to the Mayor and commonalty a sum 
of three-eighths of a peony. That was the 
whole taxing power of the Bill, and that 
tax was to be paid whether any service 
was performed or not. It was true that 
other clauses provided that the grain should 
be weighed if people desired it, and that 
the work should be done by the fraternity 
called the Fellowship Porters, who were to 
be paid for what they did at the rate of 
3d. per ewt. for cargoes under 50 cwt., 
and $d. per ewt. above. So that when 
they came to the working men the cor- 
poration knew well enough how to draw 
the Bill. The men were to be paid only 
when they did work, but the corporation 
were to receive the dues without doing 
anything for them. After that statement 
of the object and nature of the Bill, he 
thought there could be no doubt that it 
fell within the Standing Orders as to Pri- 
vate Bills. The hon. Member, in speaking 
of the corporate rights, had done well to 
say that they went back to a period to 
which the memory of man did not run, 
especially as the corporation had destroyed 
their records ; at least, being the keepers 
of them, when it was inconvenient to pro- 
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duce them the corporation said that they 
could not be found. It unfortunately hap- 
pened, however, that in the last century 
they came to Parliament for assistance ; 
and, being required to show what was their 
actual pecuniary position, they made a 
statement which was upon the Journals of 
the House, and in which there was no 
mention of a single shilling of profit or 
revenue derived from those sources which 
the hon. Gentleman said that they had en- 
joyed from time immemorial. It was true 
that they claimed the right to appoint 
meters, but that was all. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY asked the 
hon. Gentleman when he alleged that the 
corporation destroyed their records ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, that it was at the 
time that the corporation appointed a 
Committee of Secrecy to raise money to 
pay their debts, which Committce forthwith 
embarked in transactions which led to the 
painful scene that occurred in that House 
when, some hon. Member having asked 
Mr. Speaker a question with respect to the 
corporation funds, he left the chair and 
never appeared again. From that time 
till 1834 the corporation did very much as 
they liked, for there were then no Members 
for the Tower Hamlets. The Royal Com- 
mission of 1854 mentioned this claim, as 
the hon. Member for the City had stated, 
but they expressed their opinion that the 
duty ought to cease ; and in 1856 a Bill 
was introduced by the noble Lord (Lord Pal- 
merston), the right hon. Baronet (Sir George 
Grey) and the then Attorney General, to 
abolish it. As the present Home See- 
retary said on one occasion, the obstructive 
dining power of the corporation was such 
that it was almost impossible to proceed 
with a Bill against them, and that measure 
was withdrawn. In 1858 another Bill was 
brought in, which also proposed to abolish 
this tax. That Bill was referred to a Se- 
lect Committee. The corporation were 
heard by counsel before the Committee. 
[Mr. Crawrorp: Upon one clause only. | 
The corporation had an opportunity of 
putting anything before the Committee, 
which in the end declared that these duties 
should end in ten years or sooner. It was 
too late, however, to carry a Bill in that 
Session of Parliament, In the following 
year the subject was again brought before 
a Committee, of which the then Lord 
Mayor was a Member, and they reported 
that they saw no reason to doubt the cor- 
reetness of the conclusions arrived at by 
the former Committee. He thought he 
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had shown a large amount of authority 
inst the continuance of the duty. It 


had been attempted to show that it was a 


legal duty, but although asa rule indivi- 
duals could not afford to enter into litiga- 
tion with a wealthy corporation, yet it did 
happen on one occasion that the magnitude 
of his interest induced a trader to resist 
the demand of the corporation, and he filed 
a Bill calling upon them to show their 
title to claim this duty. The corporation 
fought him at every stage, but when the 
matter got into the House of Lords they 
withdrew their own appeal, and thus prac- 
tically admitted that they could not sub- 
stantiate their claim. The hon. Gentleman, 
feeling the weakness of his case, asked the 
House to assent to the Bill because, as he 
said, it had the sanction of every one 
except the taxpayers. That, however, 
was not quite correct. The hon. Gentle- 
man said the corn trade, as represented 
by the corn market, was in its favour. The 
truth was, the corporation had been receiv- 
ing £13,000 a year from the duty without 
doing anything in return, and although they 
claimed for themselves the exclusive right 
of setting up markets in the City and within 
seven miles thereof, yet they had allowed a 
close monopoly to grow up which kept the 
corn market in the hands of a few people, 
who, for every £200 they had invested, 
had created by monopoly property worth 
£1,400. This Corn Exchange was a close 
body, which had grown upon the corpora- 
tion like a fungus upon another corrupt 
body. Of course those people were in 
favour of the Bill. They were hand and 
glove with the corporation, and the hand 
and glove were worthy of each other, for 
both were unclean. But with all the mo- 
nopoly they had not yet built themselves a 
corn market. The hon. Gentleman had 
also said that the meters had petitioned in 
favour of the Bill. The sworn meters, 
who claimed a right to measure grain, had 
petitioned against the Bill, and it was only 
the casual meters, who claimed no such 
right, who had petitioned in its favour. 
It was also said that the Fellowship Porters 
approved the Bill. He could only say that 
the Fellowship Porters had made many com- 
plaints to him of the cruel treatment they 
received from the corporation. In 1835, 
when Reform was rife, and when there was 
a probability that the duty upon grain would 
not endure much longer, the corporation 
introduced a clause into the document of ad- 
mission given to Fellowship Porters where- 
by all vested rights were abandoned, Hav- 
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ing thus got rid of all claims for compen- 
sation, they then persuaded the fellowship 
porters to intrust their interests to the 
care of the corporation, lest they should be 
ruined. The corporation next made a bar- 
gain with the Corn Exchange to reduce the 
duties, and undertook that the wages of the 
Fellowship Porters should also be reduced. 
The corporation, in return for an income 
of £5,000, or, as he believed, £10,000 a 
year, allowed the Corn Exchange to oppress 
these poor men by taking off one-third of 
their wages. They must never forget that 
in dealing with the corporation they were 
not dealing with a public body for public 
objects only. The claim of the corpora- 
tion was, that they were entitled to appro- 
priate these funds for their own purposes. 
They had seen the corporation already 
become shareholders in a railway, so com- 
pletely did they consider the corporate 
funds as property with which they might 
do as they pleased. The corporation of 
London, who said they were protecting the 
Fellowship Porters, had for a long period 
compelled them to surrender 1@. on every 
ls. of their earnings, and had kept up 
for them a Benefit Society, as compared 
with which the worst benefit society men- 
tioned in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
late exposition of malversation and fraud 
was really a pattern of excellency and 
virtue ; for the Benefit Society of the Fel- 
lowship Porters was conducted in this wise, 
that it actually spent £500 a year in dis- 
pensing £250 for the benefit of the poor 
men whose wages were muleted of 1d. in 
every ls. He thought the House should 
pause before allowing its Standing Orders 
to be subverted in favour of a measure like 
that. He had presented petitions from the 
Dock Companies against the Bill, stating 
that by their Acts they were authorized to 
weigh everything in their docks, and they 
did not understand why they were to be 
deprived of that power. He had also pre- 
sented petitions from the great dealers in 
corn, merchants, and others, who said they 
did not object to an arrangement for hav- 
ing grain weighed when it was needed, but 
did object to being compelled to pay a tax 
for weighing whether they required their 
grain weighed or not. An enactment of 
one clause would have been sufficient for 
the corporation, if their Bill were simply 
consequent upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s legislation, but they had taken 
advantage of that opportunity to bring in 
a Bill to serve their own private ends alone. 
Let the City give a pledge that they wanted 
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that Bill for public objects only, and let 
them limit it to all grain which it was 
necessary to weigh for revenue purposes 
and for delivery, and he would assist them 
to pass it. But if they would not give such 
a distinet and intelligible pledge, then the 
House would know that the measure was 
designed for sinister objects and private 
aims, for banquets to gratify themselves 
and their families, and for largess to be dis- 
tributed among their friends and kindred. 
Trusting that the House would not permit 
any corporation, however influential, to 
subvert its rules and orders, he begged to 
move his Amendment. 


Weighing of Grain 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“inasmuch as the Bill seeks to enlarge and alter 
the powers of the Corporation of the City of 
London to levy a Rate or Duty, and to alter 
existing Rates and Duties, on Grain and Seeds 
imported into the Port of London for the use 
and benefit of the Corporation, this House is of 
opinion that the Bill ought not to be proceeded 
with until the Standing Orders relating to Private 
Bills be duly complied with,’—(Mr. Ayrton,) 

— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Cotone. WILSON PATTEN said, that 
as the Amendment of the hon.. Member 
related entirely to the Standing Orders of 
the House, it was desirable that the dis- 
cussion of the merits should be disentangled 
from the difficulty suggested, and that the 
House should decide whether the Bill was 
a public or private one. In the first instance, 
he (Colonel Patten) had been under the 
impression that the measure was a private 
one ; but after looking at several other 
Bills which had passed the House, he con- 
fessed he entertained doubts upon the sub- 
ject. He, therefore, would respectfully 
suggest that it would much simplify the 
discussion if the Speaker would favour 
them with his opinion on it. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he would 
suggest, that before the right hon. Gentle- 
man gave his opinion, that it was desirable 
they should be told what the difference 
was in respect to the Standing Orders 
between the Bill before the House and the 
City Police Bill, which was stopped by the 
corporation. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question raised 
by the hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets is one well worthy the 
consideration of the House, and has quite 
properly been brought under its notice by 
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the hon. and learned Gentleman. This Bill 
has certainly many features which are cha- 
racteristic of a Private Bill, But it has been 
the policy of late years to introduce Bills 
relating to the Metropolis as Public Bills, 
on account of the great extent and the 
general interests involved. In 1843, and 
again in 1846, and in 1851, Bills for the 
regulation of Coal Whippers were treated 
as Public Bills. In 1845 the Vend and 
Delivery of Coals in London and West- 
minster Bill was introduced as a Public 
Bill. In 1852 the Ballast Heavers (Port 
of London) Bill, and in 1861 the An- 
noyance Jurors (Westminster) Bill, were 
brought in as Public Bills ; though if they 
had related to other towns, they would 
certainly have been regarded as Private 
Bills. The Coal and Wine Duties Con- 
tinvance Bills of 1861 and 1863, which 
affected the rights of the City to its 
local dues and taxes, were brought in 
as Public Bills. The Bill now before 
the House relates to the port of Lon- 
don, which covers an extensive area, 
ranging, I believe, over a considerable 
part of four counties, and containing a 
population of nearly 3,000,000. It is in- 
troduced, not from any desire of the Cor- 
poration to disturb the existing state of 
things, but in consequence of an Act of the 
present Session, whieh enacts that the 
duty on foreign grain shall be levied by 
weight, instead of by measure. The Cor- 
poration propose to accommodate their 
system to the new law, and to change the 
system of measuring corn for that of 
weighing, which has now for the first time 
been adopted for the purposes of revenue. 
It appears that under the existing law the 
measurement of foreign grain by officers of 
the City, is accepted at the Custom House 
for charging the import duties; and by 
this Bill it is proposed that certificates of 
weight instead of measure shall be .fur- 
nished to the Custom House for the eol- 
lection of the public revenue. The Bill 
concerns the home and foreign trade of 
the port of London, and also the public 
revenue ; and on these grounds it seems 
to me that it has been introduced not im- 
properly as a Public Bill. At the same 
time, as there are allegations of fact in 
the preamble which are open to dispute, 
and which require to be established by 
evidence, I apprehend it will be the plea- 
sure of the House to commit the Bill to a 
Seleet Committee, by whom these facts 
will be inquired into, and any lweal or pri- 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the — of the right 
hon. Gentleman would of material as- 
sistance to the House, not only for its 
direct purpose in throwing light on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, but also in respect to the vote 
which they would, he supposed, ultimately 
have to give on the question, whether the 
Bill should or should not be read the 
second time. He assumed that the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets would no 
longer press his Motion on the point of 
form, but acquiesce in the opinion just 
delivered from the Chair ; and he assumed 
also that he would not insist on the objec- 
tion he had raised as to the want of a 
preliminary Resolution on the introduction 
of the Bill. Apart from the question, 
whether or not the Bill required a preli- 
minary Resolution, as being a Bill affecting 
trade, it was pretty clear that as a Bill 
affecting taxation it would not require such 
a Resolution, if, at least, the revenue of 
the corporation of the City stood on the 
same footing as the public revenue of the 
country. Although it was the practice, 
for the convenience of the House, in mov- 
ing the reduction of a duty, to do it in the 
form of a Resolution in Committee of 
Ways and Means, yet that practice was 
founded simply on the advantage of giving 
full information to the House of what the 
plans of the Government as to the finance 
of the year might be, and it was quite 
competent for any Member of the Govern- 
ment, or any independent Member of the 
House, to introduce any Bill for the re- 
duction of a tax without a preliminary 
Resolution. The case had been ably stated 
on both sides. So far as his Parliamentary 
experience went, and it now extended over 
a very long period of time, he had never 
known the duties of a representative of the 
City of London more ably or satisfactorily 
discharged than they were by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Crawford), who had brought 
forward the subject in a very clear and 
practical manner. Then, the speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets set out a great 
deal of matter, he admitted, of much im- 
portance, one portion of it being connected 
with the subject of the reform of the cor- 
poration of the City of London. He took 
it that there were few who sat on those 
Benches that could look back with entire 
satisfaction to the part which Parliament 
had played, or rather had not played, in 
the reform of the corporation of the City ; 
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but it would not be fair or just to the 
corporation to allow any opinion they en- 
tertained on that subject, or any desire 
they might entertain for a general re- 
arrangement of the local authorities of the 
metropolis, to influence them in their con- 
duct upon that occasion. Another part of 
the speech of his hon. and learned Friend 
consisted of allegations, some of them re- 
lating to the title of the corporation to 
their dues, and to the arrangement pro- 
posed to be made for the Fellowship Por- 
ters, and to other parts of the Bill which 
appeared to him fair matter for a Select 
Committee. His hon. Friend who brought 
forward the measure had been the first to 
anticipate the suggestion of the Chair, 
that the Bill should undergo investigation 
before a Select Committee: the question 
before them therefore practically was, whe- 
ther the Bill should be referred to a 
Select Committee ; or, according to the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets, be summarily 
rejected. They should remember that the 
Bill had not grown out of the suit or 
petition of the corporation. The State 
had determined that for the public con- 
venience the mode of levying the corn 
duty should be altered, and the corpora- 
tion was placed under the necessity of 
doing one of two things—unless, indeed, 
it was prepared altogether to abandon what 
it presumed to be its rights, and that, he 
thought, no one could expect—either the 
corporation must come to the House for a 
Bill like the present, or insist on the in- 
tolerable injustice of the double process of 
weighing for the purpose of the corn duty 
and measuring for the municipal tax. 
The corporation, he thought, had taken 
the right course. So far as the Govern- 
ment were concerned, they had taken a 
strictly impartial course. They declined 
to pledge themselves to support the Bill 
until they heard the whole case ; but they 
did undertake that the corporation should 
not be defeated in consequence of the 
period of the Session. It appeared to him 
on the equity of the case that the Bill 
ought not to be rejected on the second 
reading, but should be referred to a Select 
Committee. The fair presumption might 
be against that source of civic revenue ; 
that presumption arose from the Report 
of the Committee: but if it was to be 
abolished, it should be done not accident- 
ally by availing themselves of any difficulty 
in which the corporation was placed in 
consequence of measures adopted by Par- 
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liament for the public good, but in a 
straightforward manner, by a measure 
directed ad hoc, explicitly and expressly 
dealing with the question by legislation. 
He thought it would be a harsh and severe 
measure under the circumstances if they 
withheld their sanction from the second 
reading of the Bill. It would not be a 
worthy mode of dealing with the subject. 
He thought the arrangement proposed by 
the Bill was an equitable one. The cor- 
poration relieved the trade of a portion of 
the tax; it also gave considerable relief 
in point of time and trouble. He should 
certainly support the second reading, with 
the view of referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. AtpeRMAN ROSE said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had very fairly 
stated the manner in which the Bil] came 
before the House, and as the judgment from 
the Chair had disposed of the Amendment, 
he need not refer at any length to the 
manner in which the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets had unburdened himself 
of his peculiar notions with regard to the 
City of London. The hon. Member said that 
he represented the Docks and the Fellow- 
ship Porters. He ought to be aware that the 
Docks charged the public 3} per cent 
more than the City of London charged. 
As to the Fellowship Porters, they came 
before the House last Session under the 
auspices of the hon. Member ; but from 
the petition of an immense majority it ap- 
peared that the control of the funds of 
that body was in the hands of a few who 
wished to distribute them among them- 
selves, The fact was that, the moment the 
question was raised, the corporation had 
called a meeting of the trade, those who 
were most competent to give an opinion as 
to the work to be done, the prices that 
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lets. The views of that Gentleman might 
be peculiar in the eyes of a former Lord 
Mayor, but they were shared by a large 
body of inhabitants of the metropolis. The 
Corporation, paying its servants liberally, 
and always taking pains to secure the 
best available talent, was sure of having 
its work well done; and he believed its 
officers had wisely advised the Corporation 
to make that concession on which he con- 
gratulated the publie, and which he be- 
lieved was traceable directly to the opposi- 
tion thrown in their way. The Govern- 
ment having cast their protecting influence 
over this Bill, he hoped would take pains 
to secure the appointment of an impartial 
Committee, 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he doubted the 
propriety of introducing into a Commuta- 
tion Bill a preamble reciting the existence 
of a prerogative which had veen much 
doubted, often disputed, and in many cases 
could not be enforced. He thought it 
a dangerous thing that the corporation 
should be enabled to claim as a debt due 
by the owners of a cargo so much per 
ewt., especially as a debt preceding the 
execution of the work which formed the 
consideration. As the measure stood, it 
would establish a monopoly and ignore the 
changes which mechanical facilities might 
hereafter provide for the exeeution of the 
work, He thought it highly undesirable to 
stereotype a rate of charge without reserv- 
ing some power of competition. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that after the de- 
cision from the Chair, he had no option 
but to submit to the proposal of the Go- 
vernment, but he would suggest that the 
Bill should be committed pro formd on the 
following day, so that the House might 
know the alterations intended to be made. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he would ac- 
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Education in Ireland on the 21st day of Novem- 
ber, 1863, are, so far as rds their operation 


rega 
on the aid afforded to Convent and Monastic 


Schools, at variance with the principles of the 
system of National Education.” — (Sir Hugh 
Cairns.) 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Tue O’CONOR DON said, he trusted 
it would be unnecessary for him to remind 
the House of the condition in which the 
Question stood. He regretted not to see 
the hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
(Sir Hugh Cairns) in his place, because 
having proposed a Question, he thought 
that he ought to have been present when 
it was called on. He (the O’Conor Don) 
did not propose to enter into the general 
subject of national education in Ireland. 
There was only one particular phase of the 
Question to which he would endeavour to 
confine his observations. At the outset he 
found a difficulty in understanding the ob- 
ject of the Resolution proposed by the 
hon, and learned Member. The Motion 
was— 

“That in the opinion of this House the rules 
sanctioned by the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland on the 21st day of Novem- 
ber, 1863, are, so far as regards their operation 
on the aid afforded to convent and monastic 
schools, at variance with the principles of the 
system of National Education.” 

Meaning thereby of National Education as 
first established. But the House must 
bear in mind that the rules sanctioned by 
the Commissioners in November, 1863, 
were not any particular rules, but the 
general rules of the National Board. They 
comprised not only new rules, but all the 
rules that had at any time existed. But 
when he came to examine the speech of 
his hon. and learned Friend he found quite 
a different interpretation put upon the Re- 
solution ; and his hon. and learned Friend 
had assured the House that he had the sup- 
port of several members of the National 
Board, such as Dr. Henry and the Bishop 
of Derry. But did his hon. and learned 
Friend mean to tell the House that he had 
the support of the Bishop of Derry in con- 
demning all aid from the Board to convent 
and monastic schools? The Bishop of 
Derry said he became a Commissioner 
under the rules of 1855, but the Resolu- 
tion before the House was equally con- 
demnatory of the rules of 1855 as of the 
rules of 1863, and of all others. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said it was 
contrary to the principle of National Edu- 
cation to grant aid to voluntary efforts. 
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He maintained, on the contrary, that the 
system was expressly designed by the Earl 
of Derby to aid and assist the voluntary 
efforts of the country. The hon. and 
learned Member’s Resolution appeared to 
condemn the appointment of monitors, 
except in State schools, and to be opposed 
to help of any kind being given to con- 
ventual or monastic institutions. He was 
at issue with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man on both these points. A discussion 
took place at the outset on the question, 
whether these convent schools would come 
under the rules laid down by the Earl of 
Derby equally with all other schools. The 
result was that they received the same 
amount of aid, and in the same way as the 
ordinary schools, on compliance with the 
usual conditions. Up to 1839 the grants 
were given by way of capitation on the 
number of pupils on the rolls. It was 
then thought desirable to alter the mode 
of allocation ; but no alteration took place 
in the principle on which assistance was 
given. It was discovered that some of the 
school teachers were very incompetent, and 
it was determined that the teachers should 
be classified, and a higher amount paid 
according to the classification. There 
existed, however, some schools to which it 
was unnecessary to apply the classification. 
There was, he maintained, no essential 
principle altered in the alteration which 
had been made in 1839. If the Resolution 
of the hon. and learned Member applied 
to all aid given to convent and monastic 
schools, it was one which the House could 
not adopt. It was, however, perhaps to 
the conjunction of the establishment of 
monitors and of additional assistance being 
granted to those schools that he objected ; 
but if that were so, he could not see how, 
when taken separately, neither one nor the 
other was contrary to the principles of the 
system, they could fairly be said to be so 
when united. And from whom, he would 
ask, did those complaints against the al- 
teration in the rules, which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had urged, come ? 
From the Presbyterians of the North of 
Ireland, who had shown themselves to be 
the friends of the system established by 
the Earl of Derby, by refusing to join the 
National Board until alterations were made 
which were an essential departure from the 
principles which that noble Lord had at 
the outset laid down. Nothing was more 
clearly expressed in Lord Stanley’s letter 
than that in every school there should be 
combined both secular and religious in- 
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struction ; that, on a certain day in each 
week, and at a certain hour, time should 
be devoted to religious instruction; and 
that the pastors belonging to the faith of 
the minority should have the right to en- 
ter the schools in order to teach the chil- 
dren of their own flock. Yet these vital 
principles had been departed from by the 
clients of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
himself. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
was, in short, the spokesman of that very 
party which had brought the National 
system into that state of disrepute in which 
it was at present placed, and it seemed to 
him, he must confess, somewhat extra- 
ordinary that, having gained all the privi- 
leges which they had elaimed for them- 
selves, the Presbyterians of Ulster should 
come forward and object to any sort of 
additional aid being given to the schools 
of other denominations. Now, he was at 
once prepared to admit that if the convent 
schools were not satisfactorily conducted, 
any rule which had for its object to extend 
aid to them ought not to receive the sanc- 
tion of the House. But the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself had stated at the com- 
mencement of his speech that he was 
ready to acknowledge that these schools 
were conducted in a satisfactory manner 
in many instances, although that view did 
not appear to be quite consistent with that 
which he had enunciated before he sat 
down. Indeed, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had devoted more than half of his 
speech to running down those establish- 
ments. He asked the Ilouse to believe 
that the teachers in them were inefficient, 
and that it would be a great error to ex- 
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dren in the schools, there was not sufficient 
teaching power in proportion to the num- 
ber to be taught, and the education was 
of a very inferior description. Such were 
the three charges which were brought 
against the convent schools by Mr. Sheri- 
dan. It must be recollected that Mr. 
Sheridan had not inspected these schools 
himself. Now, with respect to the first 
charge, the want of a technical knowledge 
of the method of teaching, he should like 
to refer to the Report of Inspector Sheehy, 
of the Cork district, who said that success 
in teaching depended chiefly on practice 
and a thorough knowledge of the subject 
taught. If the teachers read well, wrote 
well, and spelt well, they would produce 
infinitely better scholars than those who, 
while possessing technical knowledge, were 
deficient in the higher qualities of teachers. 
Mr. Sheridan stated that t'ie convent 
schools showed great impatience of com- 
petition, so that the ordinary schools were 
shut up, and the population left without 
adequate means of instruction, and he 
named Killarney as an instance. But, 
on referring to the Reports of the Kil- 
larney district Inspector himself, he found 
that that statement of Mr. Sheridan was 
far from being borne out. In fact, it ap- 
peared that the number of schools was 
quite adequate to the wants of the district. 
The third charge brought by Mr. Sheridan 
against the convent schools was, that the 
teaching was inefficient. But he found in 
the Reports that the Inspectors over and 
over again complained that reading, writ- 
ing, and the other branches of education 
were taught badly in the ordinary schools, 


tend to them any further assistance. Those | and whenever any particular school was 
statements the hon. and learned Gentleman | pointed out as excellent, it was sure to be 
based on the Report of one of the Inspec- | either a convent school, a model school, or 
tors—Mr. Sheridan ; the only Report, so one of the workhouse schools. Therefore, 
far as he (the O’Conor Don) could see, | without going outside the four corners of 
which he could find to bear out his views. | the Report made by Inspector Sheridan, 
The fact, however, was, that Mr. Sheridan | it could be shown that the charges which 
= his judgment on those schools be- | he brought were not borne out by the re- 
ore inspecting them ; and what, he would| ports which he himself had received. A 


ask, were the charges whieh he made ?| Report had been made by Inspector Ma- 
They were shortly as follows:—That the | hony, in which he said that while in the 
teachers did not possess a technical know-/ ordinary schools the poorer classes had to 
ledge of the metliod of teaching ; that pay at the rate of 2s. 9d. for each child, 
through their over-impatience of competi-| in the convent schools they had to pay 


tion they destroyed other schools in the dis-' only 11d. Mr. Mahony looked upon 
tricts in which they were established ; that, | that relief to the poorer classes as a dis- 
in consequence, the population in those dis-| advantage, because he found that though 
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competition and the overerowding of chil-| schools, yet at some convent schools, 
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where the payment was more regularly 
enforced, the attendance was 80 per cent. 
Now, as to the question of cost, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Sir Hugh Cairns) 
had made use of an argument which, if 
examined, would be found not to warrant 
the conclusion drawn from it. It appeared 
from the Report of the Commissioners that 
the total cost of the education of a child 
in the convent schools was something like 
7s., whereas in the ordinary schools it was 
14s. Inspector Sheridan stated that the 
great majority of the children in the con- 
vent schools never reached the higher 
classes, and therefore the hon. and learned 
Gentleman concluded that 4s. 6d., or, 
correcting his estimate as it should have 
been, 7s. a child was paid for half educa- 
tion. But, in order to prove his case, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman should have 
proved that a better education was obtained 
at the higher cost, or, he should have 
proved that the children in the ordinary 
schools were more than half educated. 
But, according to Inspector Sheridan, the 
State was paying 7s. a head for half edu- 
cation in the convent schools, and 14s. 
for something less than quarter education 
in the ordinary schools. That was exactly 
what resulted from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s argument, because it ap- 
peared that only 18 or 19 per cent of the 
children in the ordinary schools reached 
the higher classes. And what was the 
remedy proposed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman ? He objected to the new rule 
on the ground that it would favour the 
convent as distinguished from the model or 
training schools. But what was the cost 
of educating children in the model schools ? 
According to the Report of the Educa- 
tion Commissioners it was no less than 
£1 16s. 6d. per head, so that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman wanted to have 
the children educated in the higher class 
of schools at that enormous expense. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were not 
present ; House counted, and 40 Mem- 
bers being found present, 


Tae O’CONOR DON resumed: He 
would, therefore, ask the House, whe- 
ther it was prepared to condemn schools 
which gave education at a cheap rate, 
and which the people of the country 
favoured from religious motives? The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin ob- 
jected to the convent and monastic schools 
because they had a religious tendency, 
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and were eonsequently in contradiction 
to the spirit of the system adopted by 
the Board. If so, then it must be ad- 
mitted that the system of education estab- 
lished by the Board was an irreligious 
education. But Lord Stanley’s letter laid 
it down that religious as well as secular 
instruction should be given in the schools. . 
Under all these circumstances, he could 
not conceive what argument could be urged 
against the rules recognized in 1863, on 
the ground of the aid afforded to convent 
and monastic schools. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the King’s County intended to move 
the omission from the Motion of the words 
referring to convent and monastic schools, 
so that the Motion would then declare that 
the rules sanctioned by the Commissioners 
on the 2lst of November, 1863, were at 
variance with the principles of the system 
of National Education. He admitted that 
there were among the rules some, intro- 
duced at the instance of the Presbyterians 
of Ulster, which were contrary to the princi- 
ple contained in Lord Stanley’s letter ; but 
he thought that a general Resolution, such 
as the hon. Member for the King’s County 
desired, rather dangerous for the House to 
adopt, and it would have been better if the 
hon. Member had stated in his Amend- 
ment what were the particular rules which 
were objectionable. On various occasions 
he had stated his views respecting the 
general principle of education which he 
would wish to see adopted. The principle 
established by Lord Stanley’s letter had 
failed to meet the views of all the parties 
in the country, and had in practice broken 
down, and he would be ready to support 
a system for Ireland similar to the one ex- 
isting in England, if he saw the means of 
establishing it there. He could not, how- 
ever, support the Resolution moved by the 
hon. and learned Member for Belfast, be- 
cause it was opposed to the principle laid 
down by Lord Stanley’s letter. He had 
no hesitation in voting against the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s Motion, and as to 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite he should prefer be- 
fore deciding to hear his explanation of it. 
He agreed with him that there had been 
departures from the rules, but he should 
like to hear at what departures his hon. 
and learned Friend pointed, for the hon. 
and learned Member for Belfast had the 
other evening mentioned departures from 
the rules which he believed could not be so 
characterized. 

Mr. BLACK said, that in times past 
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there had been much discussion in Scot- 
land on the subject of education, and they 
had arrived at the conclusion that the 
system of National Education which had 
been adopted in Ireland was infinitely 
better than that which existed in England. 
The English system was disliked in Scot- 
land because it was sectarian, and they 
hailed Lord Stanley’s scheme because it 
had a tendency to tone down religious 
animosities, and to bring up children of 
different sects together, so that they might 
learn to love and respect each other. It 
seemed, however, that for thirty years 
they had been under a delusion in think- 
ing thus of Lord Stanley’s system, for 
they were now told that the system in Ire- 
land was in a great measure sectarian. 
Some blame had been thrown upon the 
Presbyterians, as though they were the 
first to try to break down the unsecta- 
rian system; and, if they had done so, 
he must say that they were wrong. All 
he asked was, that fair play should be 
given to Presbyterian and Roman Catho- 
lic alike, and that the spirit of Lord 
Stanley's proposals in that respect should 
be adhered to. It was obvious that one 
of the fundamental rules of that system 
—that no minister of religion or member 
of a religious order should be a teacher 
in one of those schools—had been de- 
parted from. We have been told that 
in the model schools the instruction was 


of the very best description, and that 
the pupils were there made effective teach- 
ers; but we have reason to believe that 
the priesthood in Ireland have denounced 


these model schools, and have done 
their best to prevent them being well 
attended. The percentage of Roman 
Catholics attending all the National schools 
in Ireland was eighty-one, whilst the per- 
centage of Roman Catholics attending the 
model schools was only forty-three. It 
was plain, therefore, that some means 
must be used to discourage attendance 
at the model schools. He could easily 
conceive that in convent schools young 
ladies of earnest minds, who had re- 
nounced the world and devoted themselves 
to doing good to their fellow creatures, made 
zealous and kind teachers; but the ques- 
tion was not whether these ladies taught 
well or ill, but whether there had been a 
departure from the fundamental principle 
upon which the National schools were ori- 
ginally founded; and the hon. and learned 
Member for Belfast had proved this 
beyond a doubt. The system which the 
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country wanted was that which had 
been established by the Earl of Derby 
when Lord Stanley; and that system 
could be carried out if those who had 
the management of it only acted honestly, 
and did not give any one sect an advan- 
tage over the others. The other school- 
mistresses were required to have been 
trained in a model school or to have 
passed an examination; but these condi- 
tions were dispensed with in the case of 
the nuns. He did not object to this ad- 
vantage being given to them because they 
were nuns. He should object to it 
equally if it were granted to Presbyte- 
rians. The rule laid down by Lord Stan- 
ley was a good one, which in Scotland 
they were anxious to see carried out. 
Under it all schools were to be on the 
same footing—there was to be a common 
literary and a separate religious education. 
The experiment had been tried success- 
fully in Edinburgh, where both Protestants 
and Roman Catholics were taught in the 
same school receiving secular instruction, 
sitting together on the same benches, 
and receiving religious instruction, and 
reading the New Testament, under teach- 
ers of their own faith in separate rooms. 
So long as the system was carried out ho- 
nestly it would succeed, but if either 
party attempted to secure advantages for 
itself the system would break down. 
They ought to take their stand on the 
rules, and not allow them to be broken 
through; but if pupil-teachers were to 
be trained under nuns they would have 
all the feelings of the ‘‘ nunnery” about 
them, and would not act in training chil- 
dren upon the same principles, and with the 
same unbiassed sympathies, as the teachers 
brought up in model schools under persons 
not confined to one sect. Now, it was not 
because the deviation was allowed to Ro- 
man Catholics that he offered objections; 
he would lay down the same if Pro- 
testants sought it. If the Government haa 
already yielded to pressure from without it 
ought to go no further in this direction, 
and for that reason he should support 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Belfast. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that the hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ireland 
told them the other evening that the pre- 
sent agitation was an attack on the system 
of National Education in Ireland. If so, 
by whom was it made? From the papers 
laid on the table he gathered that the right 
hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary was one 
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of the leading promoters of the attack. 
[Sir Ropert Peer: No!] The right 
hon. Gentleman in a letter dated the 30th 
of January, 1864, said— 

“The attention of the Irish Government has 
been drawn to certain contemplated changes in 
the fundamental rules of the system of National 
Education in Ireland, the effects of which will be 
seriously to imperil the principle upon which the 
system is based,” 


And the right hon. Gentleman added that 
the Bill had ‘‘no power to change any 
fundamental rule without the express per- 
mission of his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant.”” It was a remarkable fact that 
on the preceding day, the 29th of Janu- 
ary, language almost identical was used by 
Dr. Henry, a member of the Board and 
President of Queen’s College, Belfast, who 
expressed his opinion that ‘‘the recent 
changes of rule seriously interfere with one 
of the fundamental principles on which 
the system of National Education was 
founded,”’ and desired that his solemn pro- 
test should be communicated to the Go- 
vernment. He presumed that the protest 
had been communicated, and the next day 
it was followed by the letter of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It also appeared that a 
deputation on the subject waited on the 
Lord Lieutenant, headed by the Protestant 
Bishop of Down and Connor; and among 
those who entered protests were the Bishop 
of Derry and Mr. Gibson, who was also a 
member of the Board. These were the 
gentlemen who promoted the attack, and 
every one of them, with the exception of 
the Chief Secretary, was a member of the 
Whig party. The two bishops were both 
stout Whigs, and Dr. Henry and Mr. Gib- 
son were tried servants and consistent 
placemen of the same party. The present 
assault on the Government system was 
made, therefore, by the supporters of the 
Government in Ireland. It was not, how- 
ever, the first time that the institution had 
been attacked in that Parliament. In 1859 
the Roman Catholic Members raised an op- 
position to it, and in the same year the 
Roman Catholic Bishops published a pas- 
toral against it, and recommended that the 
English system should be adopted in Ire- 
land. Dr. Henry and Mr. Gibson, to whose 
protests he had referred, were leading mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian party, for whom 
the hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
(Sir Hugh Cairns) also spoke; and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Whiteside), who might be regarded as the 
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representative of the Established Church, 
had on more than one occasion attacked 
the system. Thus, then, the three de- 
nominations were arrayed against the in- 
stitution of National Education in Ireland. 
In England the system which prevailed 
was satisfactory to the various religious 
parties. Why should the reverse be the 
case with the system in Ireland? It was 
because the principle adopted in England 
was different from that in Ireland. The 
recent attack on the Irish system was of 
great importance, because it disclosed 
among the opponents not merely adherents 
of the three denominations, but even mem- 
bers of the Board. The fact was that the 
Board was divided against itself, and one 
section was fighting the other. The Mo- 
tion set forth that the rules sanctioned on 
the 21st of November, 1863, were, as far 
as regarded their operation on the aid 
afforded to convent and monastic schools, 
‘*at variance with the principles of the sys- 
tem of National Education.”” What was an 
Irish Catholic gentleman to say to that as- 
sertion ? He was bound, on consideration, 
to say that he believed the rules were at 
variance with the principles of National 
Education. He was also of opinion that 
they were most unjustly oppressive to con- 
vent and monastic schools. The Attorney 
General said that those institutions re- 
ceived aid like other schools. That was 
not the fact. 

Mr. O’HAGAN (Tue Attorney GENE- 
RAL FOR IRELAND) denied that he had ever 
said anything of the sort. He distinctly 
explained the difference as to the subven- 
tion in the case of convent and other 
schools. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he did not refer 
to the subvention. The point to which he 
desired to draw attention was that, while 
the promoters of an ordinary National 
school might establish another in the same 
town, and receive aid for both, there was 
a rule of the Board which provided that 
one school only attached to any conventual 
community should receive aid. In Eng- 
land, if there were two schools connected 
with a convent both would receive aid. 
Thus, in Blandford Square, there was a 
community of nuns with two convent 
schools attached, both of which received 
aid. In Ireland, only one in connection 
with any single community would be as- 
sisted. Thus in Limerick the Sisters of 
Mercy had several well-conducted schools, 
but they only received a grant for one. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that was a mis- 
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take, for aid was given by the National 
Board to several schools of the Sisters of 
Mercy at Limerick. 

Mr. HENNESSY: Not of the same 
community. 

Mr. MONSELL: Yes; of the Sisters 
of Merey. 

Mr. HENNESSY: The Report of the 
National Board did not corroborate what 
the right hon. Gentleman said. He did 
not, however, deny that such a rule was in 
existence. 

Mr. MONSELL: I am aware of this 
particular rule, but it does happen that in 
Limerick the Sisters of the same com- 
munity have several schools, and receive 
assistance. 

Mr. HENNESSY: Therule told them 
one thing, the blue-book told them another 
thing, and the practice told them another 
thing. The practice of the Board was at 
variance with their own rules. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he would 
beg leave to put the hon. Member right on 
that point. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he thought it 
would be better for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to explain after he had concluded his 
remarks. The rule, he believed, existed, 


and if so, only one school in connection 
with one community could receive Govern- 


ment aid. That was the rule passed in 
1855, and he thought it would be found to 
be as he had stated. But there were 
other rules which struck mainly at convent 
schools. One was that the children should 
not make the sign of the cross, and another 
rule was that no crucifixes, no religious 
pictures or emblems of religion, should be 
exhibited in the school in school hours. 
Was it possible that such rules should be 
enforced in a convent? Speaking as a 
Catholic, he said it was utterly impossible 
to do so, and it would be unwise for any 
Government to attempt to enforce them. 
At a late meeting in Dublin, presided over 
by the Lord Mayor, and attended, among 
others, by the Bishop of Saldes, the Rev. 
Mr. Kirby said that a certain individual 
had visited a school in Cork kept by the 
good Sisters of the Presentation Convent, 
but under the Board of National Education, 
The children had been taught to make 
the sign of the cross whenever the clock 
struck, but the nuns told the children not 
to make the sign while the visitor was 
present, he being an Inspector of the Na- 
tional Board. When the clock struck, 
however, the custom overeame the injune- 
tion, the tiny hand of every child in the 
Mr. Monsell 
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school was raised, and the sacred sign was 
made, while the poor nuns were filled with 
trepidation. The fact was that ladies who 
devoted their lives to the service of God 
could not be tied down by such straight- 
laced rules. A French abbé, who, upon a 
recent visit to Ireland, noticed the rule of 
the Board, that no crucifixes or religious 
pictures should be exhibited, said— 

** However, in many of the schools I visited, 
these objects are kept in a little recess in the wall 
at the end of the room, and are hidden by a 
curtain.” 


Here were ladies bound by religious vows, 
and performing religious duties, and it was 
attempted to make them hypocrites. The 
fact was that the Board of Education, 
anxious to conciliate the multitude of its 
enemies in Ireland, was willing to make 
concessions to all parties, under a false 
impression that by doing so the Catholic 
party could be conciliated. Now, the one 
thing which would satisfy Catholics was 
the same justice that they received in 
England. He agreed that there was not 
a mixed but a separate education in the 
convent schools, and he did not expect that 
a zealous Protestant or Presbyterian would 
consent to send his children to those 
schools. On the other hand, assuming 
a convent school and a common National 
school to be not far from each other, a 
Catholic would prefer to send his children 
to aconvent school. But if it were true 
that the aid given to convent schools was 
opposed to the whole system of mixed edu- 
cation, why, it might be asked, should he 
not agree to the Resolution? He sought, 
however, by his Amendment, to make the 
Resolution a general one. He would de- 
clare the opinion of the House to be that 
the rules sanctioned by the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland on the 
21st day of November, 1863, were at 
variance with the principles of the system 
of National Education, instead of saying 
that these rules were only at variance “ so 
far as regards their operation on the aid 
afforded to convent and monastic schools,” 
He, and those who thought with him, de- 
sired to mark their sense of the fact, that 
owing to the changes which had taken 
place in the system of National Education 
in Ireland, all its vital prineiples had al- 
tered. In 1840, one of these changes 
attracted the attention of the Catholic 
Bishops in Ireland, and was commented 
upon in another place by Lord Derby so 
lately as 1858. In 1834, a rule was is- 
sued, securing to the clergy liberty to as- 
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semble the children in the schoolroom, if 
they saw fit, for purposes of religious in- 
struction. That rale was acted upon for 
many years, the Board providing that one 
day in the week should be given for reli- 
gious instruction, and various parish priests 
regularly assembled their children in the 
schoolroom. In 1840, however, a serious 
change was made by the adoption of a rule 
to the effect, that the patron of a school 
might prevent any clergyman from giving 
religious instruction in the schoolroom—a 
rule which drew from the Earl of Derby 
an expression of regret that in the great 
bulk of the schools, contrary to the inten- 
tion of those who had proposed the National 
system, there was not only no religious 
education given, but no facilities were af- 
forded for separate religious instruction by 
the ministers of different persuasions out 
of school hours. According to the evidence 
of the Rev. Mr. Carlisle before the Com- 
mons’ Committee of 1837, the Board itself 
had no power to alter the original rule, 
and yet three years afterwards it was 
changed, he presumed with the sanction 
of the Government of the day. The Rev. 
Mr. Trench explained how the alteration 
was introduced. He stated that his sole 


objection to joining the Board was the rule 


which allowed Roman Catholic priests to 
go into the schools to teach error, but he 
added that when that point was conceded 
to the Presbyterians in 1840, and the rule 
altered, the Board saying they would be 
satisfied if children were permitted to go 
to their respective teachers elsewhere, his 
objection to the system was at once re- 
moved. In 1847, the Roman Catholic 
Bishops met, and passed the following 
Resolution :— 

“That notwithstanding the explanations so 
kindly given, we are still of opinion that the 
changes introduced in the National System of 
Education are most serious and dangerous, and 
incompatible with the safety of the religious prin- 
ciples of our Catholic children.” 


It thus appeared that two important rules 
had been altered, and that the present 
system was different from that established 
by the Earl of Derby. There was a third 
variation to which he would ask the atten- 
tion of the Government. When the sys- 
tem was first established, the Earl of Derby 
said it was of vital importance that it 
should command the confidence of the Ro- 
man Catholic bishops and priests, and that 
it should exclude even the shadow of pro- 
selytism. Accordingly, it was provided 
that when a clergyman of any denomina- 
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tion chose to give religious instruction, he 
should tell the children of other denomina- 
tions to retire from the school, unless their 
parents had specially directed them to at- 
tend. The Presbyterians, however, de- 
clined to be guilty of what they thought 
the sin of driving Roman Catholie children 
from the school when they were about to 
teach the Word of God, and they would 
not join the Board till the rule was altered. 
At that time, however—1833—the Board 
was firm, and the Rev. Mr. Love, a Pres- 
byterian minister, was informed that the 
Holy Scriptures might be read in his 
school, provided that such children only 
as were directed by their parents to attend 
were allowed to continue in the school. 
Before the Committee of 1837, the Rev. 
Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Blake, both members 
of the Board, gave important evidence on 
that point. The latter said he considered 
it particularly necessary that the rules 
should require the approbation of the pa- 
rents, for otherwise tricks might be played, 
perhaps on both sides; and he added 
that he should not regard the absence of 
dissent on the part of the parents as a 
sufficient justification for allowing their 
children to receive religious instruetion 
from the clergyman of another denomina- 
tion. Nevertheless, in 1855, the following 
rule was published by the Board :— 

‘* Patrons, managers, and teachers, are not re- 
quired to exclude any children from any religious 
instruction given in the school ; but all children 
are to have full power to absent themselves, or to 
withdraw from it.” 

It would thus be seen that while the old 
rule compelled children of other denomina- 
tions to leave the schovl when religious 
instruction was about to be given by a 
Protestant or Roman Catholic clergyman, 
as the case might be, the new rule merely 
provided that they should not be foreed to 
remain. Archdeacon Stopford, when ex- 
amined before the Lords’ Committee in 
1854, frankly stated that the rule was 
altered to meet the views of his party, 
those views being that it would devolve on 
the parent to withdraw his child, and that 
he would not claim the right of having the 
child told by others to leave the school. 
Mr. M‘Creedy, one of the head Inspectors 


rat the time, told the same Committee that 


the modification of the rule had generally 
satisfied the Protestants, at whose instance 
it was made; but that he did not think it 
was perfectly satisfactory to some Roman 
Catholics. The effect of the change was 
stated by Archdeacon Stopford, when he 
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said that all the children in his National 
schools, of whatever religious persuasion 
they might be, attended the religious in- 
struction as they did any other lesson. 
Dr. Henry a member of the Board, stated 
that in many parts of the North of Ire- 
land, the Roman Catholie children read the 
Scriptures with the Protestants and Pres- 
byterians ; and, in fact, at the present 
moment, there were great numbers of Ro- 
man Catholic children receiving a Protes- 
tant education in National schools. He 
might be told by the Chief Secretary, that 
a notice was given to parents before their 
children were taught by a clergyman of a 
different denomination, but that notice, ac- 
cording to the words of Inspector Keenan, 
an able officer of the National Board, was 
a sham, and had no effect whatever. One 
would have thought that the National 
Board would have been satisfied with what 
had been done. They had destroyed their 
system in the case of convent schools. 
They had destroyed their system in order 
to obtain the support of the Presbyterian 
party. The Commissioners, however, had 
granted a concession at the instance of 
the Presbyterians, and had allowed their 
fourteen class books to be interwoven 
with religious teaching. Mr. Carlisle, a 
Presbyterian member of the Board, in a 


letter which he was injudicious enough to 
write to The Times in 1854, said upon 
that subject— 


“This concession considerably altered the ori- 


ginal proposed system. It rendered it, instead of 
being a rigid system of exclusion of all religion 
from the common education of the people, an ex- 
periment how far Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants could proceed together with perfect una- 
nimity in introducing Scriptural light among the 
population generally, an experiment the most in- 
teresting and important, but the most delicate 
and difficult ever intrusted to any Commission.” 

Now, of the fourteen literary books used 
by the children by the direction of the 
Board, he believed thirteen to have been 
written by English or Scotch Protestants, 
and one only by an Irishman, who was also 
a Protestant. These books were imbued, 
he did not say it offensively, because he 
thought it was but natural under the cir- 
cumstances, with a strong anti-Catholic, 
and, he might also add, with an anti-Irish 
spirit. As an instance of the latter fact, 
he might mention the circumstance that 
Irish children were called upon to sing a 
hymn, one of the lines of which ran— 

“ And thus I am a happy English child.” 
That was a sentiment that Irish children 
did not approve, and they ought not to be 
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called upon to sing it. They might say 
with much more reason— 
“‘ We are unhappy Irish children.” 


He. believed that there occurred in the 
same hymn a delicate reference to the 
fact that— 


“ We do not worship stocks and stones.” 


The fact was, of course, true enough, but 
every one was aware of the meaning which 
the phrase was intended to convey. He 
would contrast the practice pursued by the 
National Board with that followed by the 
Committee of Council in England. The 
National Board had refused to sanction the 
use of the schoolbooks written by the 
Christian Brothers in Ireland, a number of 
Irish Catholics who had devoted themselves 
to the education of the people, and who in 
furtherance of that object had written some 
excellent educational works. The House 
would find, however, that every one of 
these publications were in use in England, 
not only in the Catholic schools, but that 
they were alse largely ordered for use in 
the English Wesleyan schools. And yet 
these books, written by Irishmen and 
largely used in England, were excluded 
from the list of school works in Ireland by 
the National Board. He anticipated that 
when the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland rose that evening he 
would be prepared to withdraw his letter 
of January, 1864. [Cries of No, no!] 
It must strike English Members with sur- 
prise to find that so much of the public 
money was lavishly expended every year 
upon education in Ireland, when the sys- 
tem adopted had met with so much oppo- 
sition in that country. The rules had been 
attacked by the Catholic party, and the 
Church and the Presbyterian parties had 
alike denounced them. He appealed to the 
House whether it were politic or just to 
force upon the people of Ireland a system 
of education, which the three great deno- 
minations in the country disapproved. Did 
the House deem it prudent to expend hun- 
dreds of thousands a year for the benefit 
of Ireland in a manner opposed to the 
wishes of the people themselves? The 
practice in this country was to educate the 
people in accordance with the wishes of the 
various denominations to which they be- 
longed, and that was precisely the principle 
which Ireland had demanded, and which 
she had been refused. The time, how- 
ever, was approaching when that demand 
would be granted. Although the right 
hon. Gentleman the Attorney General for 
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Ireland defended the system, it was only 
the other night that he dealt it a deadly 
blow. Baron Deasy, who formerly filled 
the same office as the right hon. Gentle- 
man, spoke of the system as one of united 
education; but the right hon. Gentleman 
said that, however loudly agitators might 
talk of a united edueation, no such thing 
practically existed in Ireland. He would 
therefore conclude by moving, as an Amend- 
ment, the omission of the words which con- 
fined the expression of opinion upon the 
rules to their operation on the aid afforded 
to convent and monastic schools. 

Mr. BLAKE, in seconding the Motion 
of his hon. and learned Friend the Member | 
for the King’s County, fully concurred in | 
everything that had fallen from him, except 
the latter portion of his speech, where he 
expressed fears that the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland would withdraw the opinion 
eontained in his letter to the Education 
Commissioners. However he differed in 
many things from the right hon. Baronet, 
he had a better opinion of him than to 
apprehend he would do anything of the 
kind, because whatever his faults were— 
and he had not then the least intention of 
charging him with any retractation of what 
he avowed, or playing the hypocrite to his 


opinions, whether right or wrong — the | 
habit of retractation could not be included | 


amongst them. He congratulated his hon. 
and learned Friend for the bold and straight- 
forward course he had adopted in moving 
the Amendment. It was better that the 
truth should be admitted, and that every 
man should declare his opinions and the 
course he would take on this most im- 
portant question. He was prepared to do | 
both, and would lay in plain terms before 
the House what he believed to be the real 
facts of the case, and his own reasons for 
his change of opinions, and the course 
which he had taken, and would adhere to, 
on the Education question. He was for 
denominational grants and for combined 
religious and secular education, which 
necessarily involved the separate system, 
which he sincerely believed was best to 
insure sound moral training, which was a 
consideration of the greatest importance ; 
and he had no doubt pupils would acquire 
worldly knowledge all the better for the 
combination, and in order to accomplish what 
sincere religionists on both sides rightly de- 
sired—the power to educate their youth in 
the manner they deemed best calculated to 
promote their temporal and eternal welfare 
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be neither concealed nor evaded; and he, 
for one, declared his belief, notwithstanding 
all the logie and eloquence of the Attorney 
General in attempting to prove the con- 
trary, that the separate system was really 
in operation in nearly every successful 
school under the Board, excepting of 
course the model schools, which were not 
successful; and he made this avowal in 
order that the House might see the utter 
uselessness of expecting that any other 
system would succeed, and assist to compel 
the Government to do that which they 
must do sooner or later—sanction the de- 
nominational system in all its integrity, 
and thus put an end to subterfuge and dis- 
sension. Theoretically, National Education 
in Ireland was on the mixed system, but 
practically it was denominational, and if 
it were not so the Commissioners would 
have very slender returns to show as to 
the number of their pupils. Attending 
the schools were upwards of three hundred 
thousand Roman Catholics, sixty - four 
thousand Presbyterians, and about thirty- 
nine thousand Protestants. Now, he dared 
to assert that if the National system was 
carried out in its full integrity as originally 
established by Lord Stanley, there would 
not be one quarter of any of these reli- 
ious denominations attending the schools. 
**No, no!’’}] Well, he would give them the 
best proof of it, but would first define the 
main principle Which Lord Stanley laid 
down as the one which was to guide the 
administration of the system, and that was, 
that the religious element should be en- 
tirely eliminated from the instruction and 
conduct of the schools, and that a secular 
instruction, bare of religion, was to be 
rigorously pursued. Now, could the At- 
torney General for Ireland honestly say 
that such a system was everywhere carried 
out in its integrity? He was quite sure 
the right hon. Gentleman could not. Wher- 
ever there was a Catholic patron of a school, 
and they were usually the Catholic clergy, 
they, of course, appuinted the most zealous 
Roman Catholies they could get, provided 
they were otherwise competent ; and, no 
doubt, the Protestant clergymen or land- 
lords provided staunch Protestant masters 
in their schools. Now, amongst the other 
duties imposed by the patrons on the 
teachers they appointed was to give their 
pupils religious instruction at the times 
allowed, and very faithfully they performed 
that task. He had often visited schools, 
and found the masters and mistresses ex- 
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eatechism, or engaged in prayers with the 
children, and a very edifying and gratify- 
ing sight it was. Now, he asked hon. 
Gentlemen, was it rational to suppose that 
the teachers who thus gave religious in- 
struction at one period of the day could so 
completely dissever themselves at another 
from their religious bias and feelings as not 
to tincture their secular instruction with it 
more or less? He believed such to bea 
moral impossibility ; and the sooner the 
_ fruitless attempt at restraining them from 
obeying their natural and legitimate im- 
pulse to give a religious colour to their 
teachings the better. Some of the Com- 
missioners had tried their hands at writing 
books of instruction for the pupils which 
should not trench on their religious belief 
or prejudices. He would not deny but 
that they had intended to discharge their 
task honestly; but the strong and just 
complaints which the Catholic bishops and 
clergy made against many of these books, 
proved it was impossible for any man 
having a religious belief to write on even 
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tral spirit. When such was the fact, would | 
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to make it a suceess. Excellent masters 
and mistresses had been appointed ; there 
was every appliance for instruction, 
which was of the best kind for the class 
for whom it was intended ; and no attempt, 
so far as he had heard, had ever been 
made at proselytism. But the greater 
portion of the Catholic and Protestant 
clergy were opposed to it, not being al- 
lowed to have any voice in its management. 
The Roman Catholic Bishop, a most 
learned and zealous prelate, discounten- 
anced it, as he felt he could not give his 
approval to an institution in which he was 
precluded from exercising any control over 
the appointment of the teachers, the se- 
lection of the books, and the course of 
instruction ; and he therefore forbade his 
flock from sending their children, which 
behest was almost universally obeyed. 
The right rev. Dr. Daly, the Protestant 
Bishop of Cashel, equally earnest in his own 
way, discountenanced the school because 
the Scriptures were not allowed to be read 
there. So that, owing to the opposition 
coming from honest and zealous men, 
(though entertaining very opposite views 


it not be infinitely better not to attempt to | on religion,) this school, in point of obtain- 
place a curb on the introduction into the/ ing the number of pupils contemplated, 


educational system, without which it was | 
necessarily poor and imperfect ; and in- 
stead of the system of repression, evasion, 
subterfuge, and angry recrimination which 
was perpetually going on, would it not be 
infinitely better for the sake of peace, as 
well as the interests of the pupils, to leave 
to each denomination their own people in | 
conformity with their religious views, the 
Government reserving to itself sufficient 
control to insure secular instruction being 
properly carried out? He could bring 
forward no better proof of the fact of the 
denominational system being practically in 
existence than the failure to carry out the | 
mixed system in its full integrity in the 
model schools. There were, he believed, | 
upwards of twenty of these schools in 
operation. It would be tedious to give an 
account of each of these schools ; but he 
would adopt the one he was best ac- 
quainted with, that at the city he re- 
presented— Waterford — which would af- 
ford a very good illustration of the entire. 
Nevertheless, the fact was that this school 
had failed, because it was not denomina- 
tional, and was carried out on the mixed 
principle, and no doubt consistently with 
that, had been honestly and impartially 
conducted, There were many favourable 
circumstances about the school calculated 
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had undoubtedly failed. Elsewhere the 


Catholic prelates had discountenanced the 
model schools in their dioceses, and with 


the same result as at Waterford; and 
latterly, he believed, they directed their 


| clergy not to appoint masters to the schools 


in their parishes who had been trained in 
them. The Catholic bishops unquestion- 
ably had it in their power to prevent the 
mixed system being extended to those over 
whom they had ecclesiastical control, and 
it was equally manifest that they were 
resolved to exercise that power, believing, 
as they did, that they were bound to do so. 
And the Protestant clergy, on the other 
hand, were equally determined, unless the 
Protestant version of the Scriptures were 
read in the schools, to discountenance them. 
Each side, if they believed themselves 
right, ought to act on their convictions. 
For his own part, he sided with those who 
were for having religion as far as was 
practicable and judicious interwoven with 
nearly every kind of instruction. The 
bishops and clergy of the Catholic Church 
in Ireland had taken their stand on the 
question of the denominational system 
against the mixed system, and would un- 
doubtedly have their flocks with them—for 
one, he certainly would take the side of the 
hierarchy of his Church in a matter which 
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they were best entitled and qualified to 
pronounce. The great majority of the 
Protestants and Presbyterians also wished 
to educate their co-religionists their own 
way. It was, therefore, difficult to under- 
stand why the Government. resisted what 
was manifestly the desire of the great 
majority of the Irish people of every deno- 
mination. When separate grants were not 
only given in England, but that subsidy 
would not be given toa mixed school, and 
that it was absolutely necessary for a school 
to belong exclusively to some known reli- 
gious denomination before it could obtain 
assistance from the State, it was incom- 
prehensible why the very opposite prac- 
tice should be pursued in Ireland, where 
religious feeling on the part of Catholics 
was much stronger, and where, unhappily, 
no religious animosities were much more 
bitter. It would probably be urged, that if 
the denominational system was sanctioned 
by law that many poor children would be 
left without education, as in many districts 
of the North of Ireland the population 
were almost wholly Presbyterian, and in 
the county Derry Protestants, and that 
there would not be numbers enough for 
exclusively Catholie schools, so that Ca- 
tholic children should go to the Protestant 
or Presbyterian denominational schools, or 
remain uneducated ; whilst, on the other 
hand, Protestants would be subject to the 
same inconvenience in the southern and 
western provinces, where they were thinly 





scattered about. It must be freely admitted | 


that such inconveniences would occur, and 
that some Catholic and Protestant children 
would be placed at a disadvantage; but 
the numbers who would thus suffer would 
be very few indeed in comparison to the 
thousands upon thousands who would be 
benefited by having a sound religious edu- 
cation combined with the secular‘ one ; 
and in this, as in all other cases, it was the 
advantage of the vast majority which 
should be looked to. Besides, he thought 
arrangements might be made by which 
Protestant or Catholic children might re- 
ceive secular instruction from the master 
or monitor where they were too few to 
have a distinct school of their own. In 
conclusion, he repeated his belief that not 
only had the fundamental principles on 
which the National system was founded 
been violated in favour of Catholies, Pro- 
testants, and Presbyterians, but that if it 
had not been done, the Commissioners 
might shut up their schools, In order to 
keep up the number on their rolls, they had 
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to make concessions to all parties in vio- 
lation of the principles laid down by Lord 
Stanley. Wherever that principle was 
sought to be maintained the schools had 
failed. When, therefore, everyone knows 
that monastic and convent schools, and also 
those having Catholic and Protestant 
patrons in connection with the Board, 
were virtually denominational, why, in the 
name of candour and common sense, not 
let them become to all intents and purposes 
so? For all parties concerned it would be 
the best course. As things stood now, the 
Board of Education, patrons of sehvols, and 
the officers connected with them, were all 
in a false position. The whole affair bore 
a sort of half fish half flesh character, 
that was not pleasant; and certainly the 
angry debates which it provoked in that 
House were neither agreeable nor credit- 
able, and no good purpose could be served 
by recriminations and charges and counter 
charges as to concessions made to convents 
or Presbyterian schools. No one knew 
better than the Chief Seeretary for Ire- 
land that the fundamental rules of the 
Board had been violated, or he would not 
have written the following very remarkable 
letter :— 
“* Dublin Castle, 30th Jan. 1864, 


** Sir,—The attention of the Irish Government 
has been drawn to certain contemplated changes 
in the fundamental rules of the system of National 
Education in Ireland, the effects of which will be 
seriously to imperil the principle upon which the 
system is based ; and I am toremind you, as Resi- 
dent Commissioner, that the Board of Commis- 
sioners, as incorporated by Royal Charter, has no 
power to change any fundamental rule without 
the express permission of His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, 

“Tam, &e. 
(Signed “ Roper Peet. 
“ Right Hon. Alex, Macdonnell, &ec. &e. &e.” 


Now to withdraw from the statement which, 
as a Minister of the Crown, he could not 
have made without reflection, he hoped, 
for his consistency sake, he would not 
attempt to do, but would follow it up by 
voting in the same division with him on 
the Amendment which he had seconded. 
He hoped all parties who felt with him 
(Mr. Blake) in this matter would continue 
to press on Government the necessity of 
conceding to the wishes of the great bulk 
of the Irish people in the matter, and allow 
every denomination to educate their youth 
in the manner which would make good 
Christians, at the same time that they ac- 
quired scholastic knowledge under a right 
system. Both ought to go hand in hand 
together. He earnestly trusted, as onc 
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anxious for the advancement of his country 
and willing to concede to every other creed 
what he claimed for his own, that whether 
under this or another Ministry, a system 
of education for the poorer classes in Ire- 
land would obtain the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, more acceptable to the wishes of the 
people and more suited to the peculiar 
circumstances and wants of the country. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out the words ‘‘so far as regards 
their operation on the aid afforded to Convent 
and Monastic Schools.” —(Mr. Hennessy.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir ROBERT PEEL: After the direct 
appeal that has been made to me, it is ne- 
cessary that I should address a few re- 
marks to the House, and I think before I 
conclude I shall be able to convince the 
two hon. Gentlemen who have last addressed 
us, that the letter which has been so fre- 
quently referred to was not altogether un- 
justifiable. Before going to that particular 
subject, I am anxious to allude to one or 
two remarks which fell from the hon. aud 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Hennessy). I 
have often heard him make good speeches 
in this House, but I do not think his 
speech on this occasion was worthy of him. 
The National system during its existence 
has had many difficulties to encounter and 
many fiery trials to go through. It has 
had antagonists from all quarters ; but I 
rejoice to think that it still works for good, 
when I know that there are more than 
6,000 schools in operation, with an average 
number of children on the rolls for the year 
of more than half a million. Therefore, I 
think that no one will be inclined to give his 
assent to the sentiment of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, when he almost re- 
joiced that the National system was, as he 
said, upon its last legs. That is not the 
belief I entertain. It is true that since 
1831, when the Whigs of that day to their 
immortal eredit established the system 
which now prevails—no doubt since then, 
many changes have been made in the rules 
and regulations of this National institution, 
but deliberately in every instance with the 
approval of the Government of the day. 
But, referring immediately to the question 
before us, I must, in the first instance, 
notice the remarkable speech of my right 
hon. Colleague the Attorney General for 
Ireland. But if I am desirous of supple- 
menting the remarks which he then made, 
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it is not for the purpose of being hypoeriti- 
cal—as the hon. Gentleman said I would 
not be—in regard to the opinions I enter- 
tain, but to show that my right hon. Friend 
and myself hold identically the same views 
on this subject. The principal reason then 
why I wish to address the House is first of 
all to show that the letter which I, as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, sent to the Resi- 
dent Commissioner, does not imply that 
there is that very great difference of opi- 
nion which some have inferred, and in the 
next place to express again in this House, 
as I have done on former occasions when 
the system has been here attacked, my 
firm and abiding approval of the National 
system as established in Ireland, and 
which I now do after three years of close 
observation and experience of its working. 
Therefore, whatever minor, whatever par- 
tial differences of opinion may exist, or 
may be supposed by some to exist, as re- 
gards the rules and regulations of that 
great National institution, for my own part, 
speaking candidly and honestly, I say that 
if I have called in question anything con- 
nected with that institution, it has been 
solely frou a desire to see it maintained in 
its integrity, and on the basis which its 
founders laid for the social regeneration of 
the country. I think the hon. Member 
for Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) in his 
able speech rather misinterpreted, in com- 
mon with some others, what fell from the 
hon. and learned Member for Belfast, 
thinking that the hon, and learned Mem- 
ber had attacked both the Commissioners 
as also the whole system of the con- 
vent schools. I listened attentively to the 
hon. and learned Member for Belfast's 
speech, and I did not understand him to 
cast any imputations upon the Commis- 
sioners. He spoke of them with praise, 
and, if I caught his meaning correctly, he 
did not impugn the motives which in- 
fluenced them in the conduct they had 
pursued. Again, as regards the convent 
schools, he did not, as far as I can recol- 
lect, attack the convent schools which are 
prepared to abide by the rules ; and there- 
fore the hon. Member for Roscommon went 
too far in saying that he did. 

Tue O’CONOR DON: I never meant 
to imply that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Belfast meant to attack convent 
schools, except so far as Mr. Sheridan’s 
Report was concerned. I, however, hold 


| that his Resolution in effect attacks all 


convent schools. 


Sin ROBERT PEEL: The hon. and 
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learned Gentleman said that the funda- 
mental alterations in the rules which were 
contemplated would strike at the root of 
the system and tend to raise a serious an- 
tagonism to it. The hon. and learned 
Member is not the only person in Ireland 
who has expressed the same opinion. First 
of all a very remarkable article in a Lon- 
don paper, the Daily News, attracted my 
attention. The writer, evidently a very 
able man, felt that the contemplated 
changes would affect the fundamental 
principle of the system. I do not, of 
course, wish to quote the whole article, 
but its aim was to show that encroach- 
ments are being made in the National sys- 
tem in favour of schools which offer gra- 
tuitous education to the poor, but which, 
as schools of a particular character, ought 
not to receive exclusive aid, because chil- 
dren of only one denomination attend 
them. That article was copied into a 
great many of the Irish papers, and pre- 
vious to its appearance there had been 
strong protests against the contemplated 
changes from various denominations in 
Ireland, and from parties entitled to the 
greatest consideration. The hon. Gentle- 
man has sneered at the Presbyterian body, 
a body which, at all events, has been con- 


spicuous for moderation and for its loyalty, 
and which has certainly been instrumental in 
bringing about an improved state of things 


generally in the North of Ireland. It was 
therefore, I think, hardly worthy of the 
hon. Gentleman, whatever may be his own 
religious opinions, to sneer at and cast a 
slur upon that body. But while these regu- 
lations were in course of consideration, I, 
as Chief Secretary, received communica- 
tions from certain of the members of the 
Board who dissented. I have in my hand 
a letter from one of those Commissioners 
—I mention this as a justification of the 
step I took as Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant in drawing the attention of the 
Resident Commissioner to what I believed 
was a source of dissent in the counsels of 
the National Board. The Bishop of Derry, 
one of the members of that Board, in a 
communication which I received from him, 
I may almost say officially, wrote— 

“T deprecate the introduction of rules emi- 
nently calculated to sow the seeds of discord, 
and to subvert one of the noblest institutions of 
our land.” 

I received the protests of four distinguished 
men, including Dr. Henry and the other 
gentlemen mentioned by the hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast, and, under 
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the circumstances, I think I was bound, 
without expressing any opinion of my own, 
to direct the attention of the Resident 
Commissioner to the opinions of important 
individuals and bodies in Ireland. I am 
quite satisfied the course I adopted had the 
approval of my right hon. Colleague in the 
Irish Government, and certainly it was 
not disapproved by the Lord Lieutenant. 
Well, that letter was written on that ac- 
count, and on that account only. There is 
no hypocrisy in it, no variance of opinion 
with others ; it was written because I felt 
that important bodies, the Presbyterians 
and others, were objecting to the contem- 
plated changes, as being, in their view, 
fundamental alterations of the system. 
The Presbytery of Derry passed a resolu- 
tion to that effect, and a similar resolution 
eame from the Presbytery of Belfast. 
The latter body also petitioned Parliament 
on the subject, distinctly alleging that 
they viewed with alarm the proposed 
change in the rules and regulations, as 
calculated to place the training of the fu- 
ture teachers of the Irish people in the 
hands of the religious orders of the Church 
of Rome. At a meeting of the Ulster 
National Education Association, the Bishop 
of Down and Connor also said he looked 
on the new rules as tending to effect a 
fundamental change in the system. In 
the face of all that, it was difficult for me 
to follow any other course than I did ; and 
I think every impartial man in this House 
will see that I expressed no dissent from 
the opinions of my right hon. Colleague in 
writing that letter, but that as Chief 
Secretary I felt it my duty to lay before 
the Resident Commissioner the views en- 
tertained by the authorities I have men- 
tioned. 

A great deal has been said about the ad- 
ministration of the Board, and the hon. 
Member seemed to imply that it has been 
the root of much mischief in ILreland, 
When first established it was intended to 
take the place of the Kildare Place So- 
ciety, which, no doubt, did an immense 
amount of good, and had 1,100 schools 
connected with it when it ceased to receive 
grants. But that society would not adopt 
the principle of combined secular education 
with religious instruction, and then the 
celebrated letter of Mr. Stanley appeared, 
which inaugurated a system that has, I 
must say, conferred great and substantial 
blessings upon Ireland. During the first 
twelve years of its existence that system 
sential the sanction, not only of five suc- 
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cessive Cabinets, but passed through the 
ordeal of three Select Committees of Par- 
liament, one in 1835, and two in 1837. In 
the constitution of the Board, Mr. Stanley 
and the Government of that day endea- 
voured to embrace men of different de- 
nominations, men of high personal cha- 
racter and exalted station in the Chureh, 
but professing different religious principles. 
Dr. Whately, the late Archbishop of 
Dublin, acted upon it in perfect harmony 
with Dr. Murray, a distinguished Roman 
Catholie prelate. But it is wrong to imply 
with regard to the constitution of this 
Board that it cannot be changed. It has 
been changed. First of all it consisted of 
seven, then ten, then fifteen, and ultimately 
it was in 1860 increased to twenty mem- 
bers. But that increase to twenty did not, 
I admit, satisfy every one. The Cork Ex- 
aminer, which ought to understand the feel- 
ings of the Roman Catholics, and repre- 
sents the views of the Member for Dun- 
garvan, candidly admits that it is not satis- 
fied with a Board of twenty members, 
adding, however, that National schools are 
only tolerated because, under Roman Ca- 
tholic patrons, the principles of the sys- 
tem are not carried out. 

“In three provinces” says that journal, “ it is 
very well known the system of mixed education 
does not exist ; in nearly all the schools the Roman 
Catholie clergy have almost unlimited discretion 
as regards religious instruction ; were it other- 
wise, the National system would be intolerable ; 
it lives, in fact, upon the false pretence of being 
what it is not.” 

And Dr. Cullen distinetly stated last year 
that he would not be satisfied unless 
there were seventeen Roman Catholics 
and only three Protestants—five to one 
—on the Board. That shows there is 
still a great difference of opinion on the 
subject.. Recently it has heen said that 
a Board of three or five paid Commis- 
sioners would be better. That is not a 
new idea, I was myself very much im- 
pressed with the advantages of a paid 
Commission. When the Earl of Derby ap- 
pointed the Board, he admitted the difficulty 
of calling upon its members to give their 
full attention to the business, and there- 
fore he appointed one paid Commissioner, 
the Rev. J. Carlisle. Even Archbishop 
Whately, when a member of the Board, 
was in favour of that system. So was Mr. 
Cross, the secretary of the Board. Lord 
Eglinton also before a Committee of the 
Lords in 1854 advocated the payment of 
four paid Commissioners, who should be 
laymen and responsible to the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant. All this shows that the idea of 
changing the constitution of the Board is 
not a novel one, and that those who advo. 
cate it do not imply blame on those dis- 
tinguished persons who constitute it. 

1 have already remarked that the Board 
has had to encounter a great deal of op- 
position. Almost all the Protestant bishops 
in times gone by have attacked the system. 
Petitions were also presented against it 
signed by both clergy and laity; the Presby- 
terian body also, the Synod of Ulster, de. 
cidedly opposed the National system. In 
spite of all that, the system has worked well, 
The difficulties against which it has had to 
contend have been of no ordinary character, 
and I am sorry to think that even now, 
after the acknowledged benefits it has con- 
ferred, it is open to question. The principal 
charge against it now arises from the money 
that is given to these conventual establish- 
ments — that by these additional grants 
you are interfering with the model school 
system. No doubt you are. It must be 
admitted, however, the convent schools 
have, for the most part, done their work 
well. Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, 
members of the Established Church, all 
have been appointed to examine into the 
constitution of these schools, and I am 
bound to say frankly and fairly that the 
great majority of the Reports which will 
be laid on the table on Monday or Tuesday 
next, in accordance with the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Limerick, are most fa- 
vourable to these convent schools. But 
then I say they are of a denominational 
character, and I should be sorry to see 
a strictly denominational policy pursued 
as regards these grants. I think if that 
course were adopted it would strike at the 
very root of the system. No doubt when 
the National system was introduced, in 
1831, the Government of the day had to 
consider whether convent and monastic 
schools should be associated with the Board; 
and although they were unfavourably re- 
ported on in 1832 and 1833, it was de- 
cided that but for that they should be es- 
tablished in union with the Board. But 
certain exceptions were made. What I 
fear is that the grants now about to be 
given may affect the model school system, 
which is certainly wrapped up in the Na- 
tional system. From the 4th and 7th Re- 
ports you can see what advantages were 
expected to attend the working of model 
schools, Wherever there is a model school 
there you find the schools in immediate 
contiguity conducted on a very excellent 
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system. Now, if you destroy the model 
schools you will give immense extension 
to the conventual system. I think there 
is a limit here beyond which you ought 
not to go. When the Board was estab- 
lished there were 42 convent and monk 
schools in connection with it. Their num- 
bers have very considerably and rapidly 
increased of late. I believe there are as 
many as 145 attached to the Board at 
present. Last year the number was 133 ; 
the year before, 128. Now, although 
each convent establishment can only have 
one school in connection with this Board, 
there is, from the figures I have just given, 
a very considerable extension to the conven- 
tual system in connection with the Board 
which I think ought to be checked. I do not 
think it good for the country that an exten- | 
sion of that kind should take place, parti- 
eularly if you affect the model schools. 
Now, a-model school is for the purpose of 
preparing teachers and giving an example 
to the surrounding country of what a good 
teacher should be. The hon. Gentleman 


the Member for Edinburgh observed that 
these model schools have been the subject 
of very serious attack on the part of the 
Roman Catholic Church. We must all re- 
gret that in Clonmel, Galway, and Limerick, 


in consequence of attacks on these esta- 
blishments, Roman Catholic children have 
left the schools. That cannot be for the 
general good of the system, and I do hope, 
the times of strong religious animosity hav- 
ing passed away, these attacks on the Na- 
tional system will cease. We have heard 
to-night what takes place in Edinburgh, 
where there are schools in which Roman 
Catholic and Protestant children can meet 
together and in harmony learn the simple 
Scripture lessons they are taught, and why 
should not this be the case also in Ireland? 

It is of the greatest possible importance 
that teachers should be educated on some 
fixed system—that they should have prac- 
tical elementary instruction. Now if these 
convent schools send out a great number 
of pupil-teachers to become teachers of 
National schools, what I fear is that they 
may affect the teaching of the National 
schools. No doubt the instruction given 
by the nuns is of the kindest and most 
considerate description ; the affection with 
which they treat the members of their 
community is fully acknowledged ; but if 
you throw too much the education of 
teachers of the National schools into the 
hands of the conventual schools you will 
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ultimately inflict a blow on the National 
system. What I hope to see carried out 
is a system of education such as exists in 
Bavaria and in Prussia, where the children 
of different denominations meet together, 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant eccle- 
siastics act in harmony, and no sectarian 
feelings are evolved, I speak in this way 
because I am a firm friend of united secular 
education. It has worked immense good 
in lreland, and we ought, therefore, to 
be careful how we listen to attacks against 
the Board which has carried into execu- 
tion the designs of the framers of so great 
a work. You must recollect that the 
Commissioners have a very difficult task to 
perform. Some persons say that they are 
ambitious, prone to make changes, and 
impatient of control and Government in- 
terference. I do not believe that. I am 
one of those who think that the Commis- 
sioners are not likely to make changes 
which will prejudicially affect the working 
of the system ; and I think that it is but 
fair that the voices of those persons who 
approve the system should be raised in 
this House in praise of the ability and 
character of the members of the Board. 
We ought to recollect that they render 
gratuitous service. There is only one paid 
Commissioner, Mr. Macdonnell, who has 


| been connected with the Board, I think, 


since 1837. My right hon. Friend the 
Attorney General spoke of that gentleman 
as a colleague at the Board and a personal 
friend. I have had three years’ experience 
of this system in Ireland, and I wish to 
speak of him, as a public servant, in the 
sincerity of my mind and without any 
varnish whatever. Mr. Macdonnell, in 
managing this system, has an immense 
task to perform. He has the direct super- 
intendence of more than 6,000 schools, 
which have over half a million of children 
on the rolls. He must always be at his 
office ; he must never be absent from his 
duty, and he is almost overwhelmed by 
the responsibility which weighs upon him 
in the discharge of his duty. [An hon. 
MemBer: Not a bit of it.] The hon. 
Gentleman says “Not a bit of it,” but I 
venture to say that no one who knows that 
gentleman, and knows the zeal and spirit 
with which he discharges his duties, will 
deny that he is entitled to the gratitude of 
the country for what he has done. Then 
do not let us fall into any error as to the 
benefits and blessings which this system 
has produced in Ireland. I do not know 
that any higher eulogy can be pronounced 
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upon the men who founded it than that 
they have by means of these 6,000 schools 
sown broadcast in Ireland opportunities of 
education which were before denied to the 
people, opportunities of obtaining instruc- 
tion which they certainly had not before, 
and opportunities of sharpening that na- 
tural quickness of intellect which is so 
remarkable and which is so conspicuously 
displayed under the influence of this sys- 
tem. If that is what the National system 
has done in Ireland, I hope that the House 
will not agree to the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Belfast, because I believe that convent 
schools are a part of that system. They 
have been connected with it since the 
year 1835, and now contain 20,000 ehil- 
dren. [Mr. Macurre: 40,000.] 40,000! 
That makes the case stronger. There are 
then 40,000 children in daily attendance in 
those schools, and I think that it would 
be a very serious thing if we were to at- 
tempt to separate them from the National 
system. [Sir Huen Carrns: I do not 
want to do it.] The hon. Gentleman says 
that he does not want to do it, but he 
says that the aid afforded to convent 
schools is at variance with the principles 
of the National system. 

“The rules sanctioned by the Commissioners 

of National Education, so far as regards the 
operation of the aid afforded to convent or mo- 
nastic schools, are at variance with the principles 
of the Board of National Education.” 
That I deny, and I believe that the House 
will agree with me. I hope that the House 
will not adopt either the Motion or the 
Amendment ; because I am sure that this 
is an insidious attack upon the National 
system ; and if you adopt this Resolution, 
and approve a censure upon a charge in- 
volving no sacrifice of principle, Parlia- 
ment will be lending itself to an attack 
upon the Commissioners which will seri- 
ously affect a system which, so far from 
being, as the hon. Member for the King’s 
County asserted, contrary to, is working 
in entire harmony with the wants, the 
wishes, and the feelings of the great bulk 
of the people of Ireland. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
he was sorry that an English Member in- 
terposing in an Irish debate should be 
thought out of place. [‘ No, no!”] He 
should not detain the House long, but he 
thought it right to reply at once to the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet, the con- 
clusion of which was so entirely inconsis- 
tent with its commencement. The right 
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hon. Baronet had told the House that the 
convent schools were essentially denomina- 
tional, and he ended by saying that they 
contained 40,000 children, and therefore 
fell within the purview of the National 
system and ought to be kept within it. 
There were other denominational schools 
which had more than 40,000 children in 
them. Was the right hon. Baronet pre- 
pared to admit them too? [Sir Ropert 
Pret: The convent schools were recog- 
nized so far back as 1835.] No one had 
in that debate found fault either with the 
convent schools or with the ladies who 
managed them so admirably. The point 
was, these ladies having entered upon a 
religious life, and being surrounded by 
emblems of denominational character, the 
children in these schools were as much 
brought up under a denominational system 
as if the schools were maintained specially 
as denominational schools. That had been 
recognized and condoned by Perliament, 
because it had gone on voting grants for 
education since the existence of these 
schools was brought to its knowledge in 
1854. But the Commissioners were now 
introducing something which was entirely 
new, and which was giving rise to great 
dissatisfaction. Not only were the children 
to be educated in these convent schools, 
but teachers also, who were to go out and 
teach children in other schools; and the 
right hon. Baronet had admitted that the 
effect of that would be to destroy the dis- 
trict model schools, which were an essential 
feature of the system, and in which alone 
united education was carried out to any 
extent. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he wrote his letter before he knew what 
were the rules which the Commissioners 
proposed ; and he received from the Com- 
missioners a reply which was most insult- 
ing to him, which pooh-poohed him as a 
person who had no influence or power to 
affect anything which they did. They re- 
ferred him, as a servant might be referred 
to his master, to the Lord Lieutenant, in 
terms which he should have thought might 
have kindled some little indignation in his 
mind. [Sir Rosert Peet: Will you read 
them?] He was speaking of the tone of 
the letter, but as the right hon. Baronet 
wished him to read the Correspondence 
he would do so. In the letter which the 
right hon. Baronet wrote before he knew 
what the rules were, he said— 

“The attention of the Irish Government has 


been drawn to certain contemplated changes in 
the fundamental rules of the system of National 
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Education in Ireland, the effects of which will be” 
—{not “ I am told”}—* will be seriously to imperil 
the principle upon which the system is based.” 
That was what the right hon. Gentleman 
wrote to the Commissioners, and now he 
told the House that when he wrote it he 
did not know what the rules were. [Sir 
Rosert Pee: I entirely deny that asser- 
tion.] He did not wish to imitate irregu- 
larities, but he should like to ask the right 
hon. Baronet whether he had seen the 
rules when he wrote his letter ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that he had 
not seen the written rules, but he had re- 
ceived verbal information from the Bishop 
of Derry, Dr. Henry, and other Commis- 
sioners as to the changes which were con- 
templated. 

Me. GATHORNE HARDY: Four 
Commissioners told the right hon. Gentle- 
man they had done so or were’about to do 
so—[Sir Huen Cairns: Had done, three 
mouths before]—and informed the right 
hon. Gentleman against what points these 
protests were levelled. The right hon. 
Gentleman thereupon wrote to the resident 
Commissioners, and from the Commission- 
ers received a reply denying that a change 
in any fundamental principle of the system 
would be affected by the new rule, should 
it be carried into operation, or could have 
been contemplated by the Commissioners 
when they framed the proposed regulation. 
Until that evening it had always been sup- 
posed that the right hon. Gentleman ob- 
jected, in the spirit of his letter, to the 
mode in which the rules had been dealt 
with ; but now he found fault with the 
hon. Member for the King’s County for 
having, as he said, blamed the Commis- 
sioners. Why, who began the blame ? 
The right hon. Gentleman himself. Of 
the Commissioners some had protested 
against the acts of their colleagues ; the 
Bishop of Derry—according to the right 
hon. Gentleman, one of the oldest friends 
of the system—declared that the funda- 
mental rules had been altered. The right 
hon. Gentleman himself showed that the 
schools had been changed practically into 
denominational schools, and therefore it 
was idle to say that the system had not been 
departed from. It was the inevitable ten- 
dency of systems of education to fall into 
the hands of persons zealous as to religious 
matters. Except in the model schools they 
had always found great difficulty in carry- 
ing out the joint system. From the be- 
ginning there had been comparatively few 
schools under joint management. Rules 
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had been made from time to time which 
were intended to check denominational 
education, but there had been a steady 
advance in that direction. After all the sys- 
tem of denominational education was that 
which had been the most successful. When 
they came to the question of educating the 
teachers they found themselves involved in 
something more material than the mere 
education of the children. As had been 
said by a great authority on this question 
of mixed education in Ireland— 

“One of these religious persons in giving in- 
struction will not only give it after secular educa- 
tion has been supplied, but will give it in conjunc- 
tion with literary instruction.” 

It seemed to him a most remarkable thing 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland should 
have sat down without intimating in any 
way the remedies which ought to be ap- 
plied to cases that he admitted. Taking 
a great interest in the subject of educa- 
tion both in England and Ireland, he had 
read nearly all the Parliamentary papers 
issued on the subject, and thought it abun- 
dantly clear that the system originally 
established by Mr. Stanley had been de- 
parted from in many particulars. An at- 
mosphere existed in the convent schools 
which must make them essentially places 
of religious instruction, and the same ob- 
servation applied to Presbyterian schools, 
For the Presbyterian clergy in their evi- 
dence given before the Committee of 1854, 
admitted that when they gave religious 
instruction, although children might absent 
themselves if they thought proper, they 
would never desire them to leave, and 
everyone knew that, except acting under 
express direction, children in such matters 
were altogether helpless. The question 
for the House to determine was, whether 
the system of combined secular and sepa- 
rate religious education had been carried 
out as originally intended ; had children 
of all denominations been brought together 
—in short, had the system succeeded or 
failed? The right hon. Gentleman held 
that it had succeeded, but seemed to stand 
nearly alone in that opinion. In fact, it 
was natural that persons, where they got 
a pretty good school, conducted according 
to their own principles, should prefer send- 
ing their children there than to a mixed 
school. In one smail place, Castlecomer, 
he had heard of as many as eight schools 
being founded to accommodate the peculiar 
views of the parents, when one would have 
sufficed to do the work. In Ireland thirty 
scholars seemed to be considered sufficient 
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to found a school, whereas in England 
small rural schools of less than one hun- 
dred were discouraged, it being one of the 
recommendations of the Committee of 
Council that small schools should as much 
as possible be combined with a view to 
getting better teaching. He had not 
spoken of any denomination with disre- 
spect; his wish was that all should have 
fair play, aud that education of the people 
should be made the paramount object, and 
not the advancement of any single denomi- 
nation. But if it turned out that the work- 
ing of the system was unsatisfactory, if 
nominally united it was practically a deno- 
minational system, then he thought that 
inquiry should take place, not, perhaps, by 
a Parliamentary Committee, but by an in- 
dependent Commission. It might then be 
seen how much of the results complained 
of were attributable to the constitution of 
the Board, and whether twenty men living 
in different parts of Ireland, who could not 
be brought together with certainty at any 
one time, but some who might sit one day 
to reverse the decisions of their colleagues 
the day before, was not a system tending 
to throw too much power into the hands of 
a resident Commissioner. Of that gentle- 


man he should speak with the highest pos- 
sible respect ; but he thought the charge 


devolving upon him was too great for a 
single mind, weighed down as he was in 
addition by the distracted counsels of a 
dissentient Board. The rule now intro- 
duced was essentially new, though it ap- 
peared from official documents that the 
payments it was intended to sanction had 
been made in past years without the sanc- 
tion of any rule. Wherever a convent 
school was established, there, according to 
Mr. Sheridan’s Reports, asecular school was 
put down; and under all the circumstances 
it appeared to him that inquiry must take 
place before the system could be put upon 
a basis satisfactory to Ireland, intelligible 
to that House, and worthy of the money 
voted by Parliament. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that as a Roman 
Catholic Member he might be supposed to 
know something of the class of schools 
that had been attacked by the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir Hugh 
Cairns). He would do that hon. and 
learned Gentleman the justice to say that 
he dealt with every question in the spirit 
of a gentleman, with great calmness, 
courtesy, power of logic, and arrange- 
ment of his subject. But the hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast was in that 
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instanee the representative and organ of a 
body which had been the most bitter as- 
sailants of the National system, so long as 
that system was carried out on terms that 
were acceptable to the Roman Catholic 
people of Ireland. [‘Oh!”] If he 
wanted to know the object of the Resola- 
tion he had only to listen to the speech of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin. 
He regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been carried away by his excite- 
ment to use expressions that were not 
creditable either to his good sense or his 
political tact. He did not say it to the 
disparagement of the National Board, 
which had been of late very much im- 
proved, but he would assert that practi- 
cally the mixed system in Ireland was 
a mockery and a sham, and the House 
must come to the same conclusion. To 
show that he did not indulge in mere 
claptrap, he would refer to the latest 
Report of the Commissioners. That Re- 
port, which came up to January 1, 1864, 
showed that the so-called mixed sys- 
tem never had, and had not now, any 
practical operation in Ireland. He was 
in favour of the existing machinery—of 
the central authority — of the assistance 
of the State in aid of local efforts—and of 
a system of inspection which would justify 
the State in giving that assistance; but he 
believed that the mixed system had practi- 
eally failed. The opposition manifested 
between the Chief Secretary and the At- 
torney General for Ireland and the divi- 
sions in the Board showed that the machine 
was not working well, and that if Parlia- 
ment did not change the machinery it 
must change the essential spirit of the 
system. He would prove his point by a 
few figures. Leaving out Ulster, he 
would take the three provinces of Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught. In the last 
quarter of 1863 there were, within a 
fraction, 400,000 children on the rolls of 
the National schools in those three pro- 
vinces. In county Clare there were 
20,043 on the rolls, but only 144 Pro- 
testants and 7 Presbyterians. The rest, 
19,892, were Roman Catholics. In the 
county of Kerry there were 24,367 
on the rolls, and only 337 Protestants 
and 5 Presbyterians. In Carlow there 
were 6,006 on the rolls, of whom 86 were 
Protestants, and only one ‘a Presbyterian. 
In Kilkenny there were 15,984 on the 
rolls, and only 293 Protestants and 8 Pres- 
byterians. The total number on the rolls in 
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those three provinces was 397,000. In the 
entire province of Munster there were only 
2,827 Protestants on the rolls, and 262 
Presbyterians. In Leinster there were 
4,448 Protestants and 576 Presbyterians. 
In Connaught there were 3,164 Protes- 
tants and 485 Presbyterians. The total 
number of Protestants on the rolls in those 
three provinces was 10,639; of Presbyte- 
rians 1,323. After that statement would 
any one tell him that the mixed system was 
not a sham. He believed the time was 
coming when the advocates of the denomi- 
national system in Ireland would triumph. 
That system existed in England, and no 
Minister of the Crown would change it. 
The seheme of Lord Stanley was con- 
eeived in the most admirable spirit, and 
for years faith was kept with the Ca- 
tholies of Ireland. But why were the 
Catholic prelates and people alarmed ? In 
consequence of the increasing attacks 
that were being made, some of them by 
insidious foes, others by open and ag- 
gressive enemies. The hon. Member for 
Roscommon had admitted that many of 
the safeguards of Lord Stanley’s system 
had been broken down, to the injury of 
the Irish Catholics. He maintained that 
it was the duty of the Commissioners 
to do as they had done, and that it be- 
fitted the wisdom of the House to sustain 
them in what they had done. He had been 
astonished to hear the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the representative of the Univer- 
sity charge the Commissioners with having 
lent themselves to further the machina- 
tions, ends, and objects of the monastic 
institutions. The right hon. Gentleman 
became animated by a most extraordinary 
frenzy when he spoke of nuns, monks, 
friars, and Jesuits. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hennessy) made a remarkable statement, 
on the best authority as he conceived. It 
appeared in a report of a meeting held in 
Dublin a few days ago, when the Rev. Mr. 
Kirby, one of the fathers, made a state- 
ment which had been answered and refuted 
by the Roman Catholic Dean of Cork. The 
story was that when the Inspector of the 
Board visited the Presentation Convent at 
Cork the children received instructions not 
to make the sign of the cross. When 
the hour struck, however, the instinct of 
the children was too strong to be repressed, 
and they made the sacred sign, the nun 
being in a state of trepidation, and afraid 
that the school would lose the grant. The 
answer of the Dean of Cork was, that 
there was but one Presentation Convent 
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in Cork, of which he was the ecclesiastical 
superior, and he denied in the most expli- 
cit manner the statement that the Catholic 
children had at any time been direeted not 
to make the sign of the cross, or that the 
nuns made use of any such words as had 
been attributed to them; nor did he believe 
that there were any nuns in Ireland ea- 
pable of conduct which would have been a 
combination of meanness, deception, and 
dishonesty, and he regretted that Father 
Kirby should have been deceived by such a 
falsehood. Now, the attack which had 
been made on the convent schools—for 
everybody in Ireland believed that it was 
an attack —had been justified by quotations 
from the report of Mr. Sheridan. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) no 
doubt read the Mail, and, if so, he might 
have seen a letter from Mr. Sheridan ex- 
plaining his report, and denying the infer- 
ences which were sought to be drawn from 
it. He had the letter of Mr. Sheridan 
in his hand, it was dated the 2nd of 
May, 1864, and in it Mr. Sheridan 
said, that so far from being dissatisfied 
with the extension of the convent schools he 
viewed it with the greatest satisfaction, and 
he hoped to live to see the day when such 
schools would be found among the mass of 
every Catholic population in Ireland, be- 
cause he knew that it was only by means 
of those schools that the blessings of a 
sound literary and religious education could 
be given to those whom the National 
schools could never reach — namely, the 
homeless, outcast children who were sought 
out by the good men and women who con- 
dueted those schools. That was the de- 
liberately recorded opinion of one of the 
head Inspectors of the Government, vin- 
dieating his Report from the interpretation 
sought to be put upon it by hon. Gentle- 
men. It was true that Mr. Sheridan had 
said that there was not sufficient teaching 
power in the convent schools. But that 
was in 1860, and since then there had 
been a great change, and the monitorial 
system, which had risen and expanded 
against the will of hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House, had 
given that teaching power, so that the 
fault found by Mr. Sheridan in 1860 no 
longer existed. There were convent 
schools in his own city which educated from 
3,000 to 4,000 children, and which were 
admitted by the Protestants of Cork to be 
a blessing to the community, for this rea- 
son, that they gave a good literary as 
well as sound moral education. They- 
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taught cleanliness, industry, honesty ; nor 
was the solicitude of the nuns confined to 
the school, but it followed the scholars 
into the world, watching over, directing, 
and advising them. At Kinsale there 
was a school of 800 girls, at the head of 
which was Mrs. Bridgman, who had fol- 
lowed Miss Nightingale to the Crimea, and 
with her band of sisters had been among 
the most successful of the nurses of our 
soldiers. That school had cost £2,200 in 
its erection ; it was large, spacious, and 
commodious as any of the model schools 
which had been built at such vast expense 
to the State. In Middleton there was a 
school which contained 800 children, and 
which cost £1,300 or £1,400 in building. 
Some of the best teachers came out of 
those schools, and they were even the 
means of supporting families by the in- 
dustry which they taught the pupils. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University had laid great stress on an un- 
happy phrase which had been used by Mr. 
Sheridan, who happened to say that the 
nuns were intolerant ; but Mr. Sheridan’s 
explanation was that he ought not to have 
used that word, because it was objection- 
able in itself and was liable to misinterpre- 
tation. He went on to say that he used 
the word intolerance, as was obvious in 


the context, simply to imply impatience of 
competition, and that he never meant it to 
signify religious intolerance, apologizing at 
the same time for employing a term capa- 
ble of so offensive an interpretation. After 
that explanation, the charge of intolerance 
would, he hoped, never again be brought 


against the nuns of Ireland. It appeared, 
he might add, from what had been stated 
by the Commissioners, that so far from 
any favour having been extended to the 
convent schools, the very contrary was the 
fact. So far as pupil-teachers were con- 
cerned, any large and efficient school 
might have them as well as those which 
were attached to a convent, while the nuns, 
the Commissioners said, now received only 
one-third of the average sum paid to 
teachers of all classes. After an authori- 
tative statement of that kind there ought, 
he thought, to be no alarm on the part 
of the Presbyterians of Ireland, whose 
memorial for an increase of the Regium 
Donum he had not long since signed on 
the principle of religious freedom. The 
Roman Catholics, he might add, asked for 
no assistance from the State for their 
Church or their clergy, and when men 
came from Ireland and sought for aid in 
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the way in which the Presbyterians had 
done from Irish Roman Catholic Members, 
it was, he thought, scarcely right of them 
to urge two distinguished Members of that 
House to come forward to make an attack 
on institutions which were dear to the Ro- 
man Catholic people of that country. See- 
ing, he would further observe, the difficulties 
which existed in reference to the question 
of education in Ireland, the time must, in 
his opinion, come when the denominational 
system must be substituted for the mixed, 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was in fa- 
vour of the denominational system, and 
Archbishop Cullen did not go one bit fur- 
ther in Ireland than the right rev. Prelate 
did in England. They were, he con- 
tended, both right, and Earl Russell was 
right in the view which he took on the 
subject, The Roman Catholic Chureh had 
made great efforts and sacrifices in the 
eause of education. All she asked was 
fair play and equal justice, and if that 
could not exist under a mixed system, it 
must be sought under that which solved 
all difficulties—the denominational system. 

Mr. BUTT said, he thought it unfortu- 
nate that they had been carried away into 
a general discussion of education in Ire- 
land. He must confess that there never 
had been so much agitation raised about 
so small a change. In the month of 
November last the Commissioners repub- 
lished their rules, and in one respect did 
they make a material alteration, which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir Hugh 
Cairns) invited them to declare was at 
variance with the principles of National 
Education, and thus practically asked the 
House to pass a Vote of Censure on the 
Commissioners. Now, in 1831, immedi- 
ately on the establishment of the system, 
the question arose whether the convent 
schools should receive aid; and it was found 
that the Kildare Place Society, which the 
system was intended to supersede, did give 
a large number of these schools assistance. 
The lending of support to them, therefore, 
was no new thing, nor could he under- 
stand how any person anxious to bring 
education and civilization to the lower 
classes in Ireland, could deliberately reject 
the services of those ladies who were so 
well calculated to effect those objects. 
The whole ground of the Vote of Censure 
which the House was asked to give was 
this, that the Commissioners had agreed 
to give in some schools of greater efficiency 
a little higher salary to first class moni- 
tors ; and it was supposed that many of. 
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these would be convent schools. Had it 
been alleged that the convent schools had 
in any case injured the Presbyterian popu- 
lation? Yes; one solitary case had been 
raked up, but so far from establishing 
anything against the convent schools, it 
did quite the reverse. It appeared that at 
a school in Youghal two Protestant chil- 
dren remained there after the prescribed 
hours, and while certain prayers were pro- 
nounced, A great deal of correspondence 
took place, a special Inspector was sent 
‘down, and a Committee of the House of 
Lords was occupied in investigating the 
ease. The consequence was, that the 
school at Youghal was separated from the 
National Board, and was afterwards sup- 
ported by the people without National aid. 
That was the one solitary instance of any- 
thing like an approach to interference with 
the religion of Protestant pupils, and it 
showed that such a vigilance was exercised 
that any attempt to interfere with the re- 
ligion of Protestant children in Catholic 
schools was almost impossible. It was 
objected that teachers would be educated 
in these, but that was not a departure 
from the principles of the National Board, 
for one of the first rules of the Board was, 
that patrons were to be at liberty to select 


their own teachers without government in- 
terference, if no apecial objection, arising 
from want of educational ability, were ad- 





vanced. There was no reason why war 
should be made on these schools. The 
convent schools were not antagonistic to 
the educational system. If a denomina- 
tional school meant the preponderance of 
any particular religious feeling, there was 
an end of the educational system ; but the 
educational system did not contemplate 
that contingency. Peace and harmony 
would not be promoted by declaring that 
Catholic parents should send their children 
to schools presided over by a Presbyterian 
schoolmaster, or vice versd. With regard 
to the Question before the House, he trusted 
that in common honesty the Amendment 
would find no support. He believed the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Belfast to be very mischievous, and 
that it would be understood ia Ireland in 
a sense the hon. Member did not mean— 
as representing, not his own views, but the 
bigotry which had forced the proceeding 
upon him. With regard to the Amend- 
ment, he asked whether the hon. Member 
for the King’s County joined in the attack 
on convent schools, and upon priests, 
friars, and Jesuits, for whom the House 
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had been told the money of the State was 
voted. He believed that the hon. Member 
rather tried to get rid of that special at- 
tack, by involving the House in a general 
discussion, and converting the Resolution 
into an attack on the system of National 
education. But was that a fair way of 
dealing with the question? A distinct 
issue had been raised by the hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast—namely, whe- 
ther the House should sanction a trifling 
concession to convent schools, and it was 
not fair to the House to attempt to evade 
that issue. He trusted that the Amend- 
ment would be rejected, and that a distinct 
decision would be come to on the issue 
raised by the hon. and learned Member 
for Belfast, so that the people of Ireland 
might have the satisfaction of perceiving 
that the unworthy feeling of bigotry of 
those who had induced that hon. and 
learned Member to bring forward the Mo- 
tion could not find many supporters in that 
House. 

Mr. LEFROY said, he regretted that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had in- 
troduced into the debate a tone which 
hitherto had been entirely strange to it. 
He did not think that his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Belfast (Sir Hugh 
Cairns), in the able and powerful speech 
which he made on the question, ever inten- 
ded to make the attack attributed to him 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just spoken. The argument of the 
hon. Member for the King’s County in 
support of his Amendment was, that the 
rules of the Board had been changed to 
meet the views of the Presbyterians, al- 
though their schools remained in connec- 
tion with the Board. The foundation upon 
which his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Belfast rested his Motion was 
that the rules relating to convent schools 
had been a breaking in upon the original 
system of National Education. The con- 
cession to convent schools showed how 
much the original system had been changed. 
His objection was that the system was thus 
made denominational, and that the change 
tended to give convent schools the com- 
mand of the education of the country. Le 
(Mr. Lefroy) honestly avowed that he felt 
considerable difficulty in refusing to sup- 
port the general Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for King’s County, 
while he was prepared to support the par- 
ticular Motion of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Belfast; but his 
hon. and learned Friend had supported his 
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ease by such plain and urgent reasoning, 
and facts, that on the whole he did not see 
why his support should be diverted from 
the Motion by a general Amendment. In 
giving his support to the Motion he stood 
in a different position from his hon. and 
learned Friend, who was a supporter of the 
National system. He himself never had 
been a supporter of that system, and in 
supporting the Motion he did so not so 
much from a desire to bring that system 
back to its original plan, as from a disin- 
clination to see a denominational system 
established in Ireland. It was a hard 
thing for the clergy of the Established 
Church in Ireland that while, by changes 
in the rules, the Presbyterians and the 
Roman Catholies had been enabled to avail 
themselves of the benefit of the system, 
they were the only body who had been de- 
prived of its advantages. However unjustly 
he might be attacked for avowing it, he 
believed the clergy of the Established 
Chureh had done themselves great credit 
by the consistency and firmness with which 
they had stood aloof from a system which 
did not allow them to teach the children 
the simple Word of God. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not think there is any one 
who has listened to the speech of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Lefroy) who will complain of 
its temper or tone, nor can any one charge 
him with disingennousness in regard to the 
motives which govern his conduct in this 
matter; but I must confess I cannot un- 
derstand the difficulty he feels in rejecting 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for King’s County for the Motion 
of the hon, and learned Member for Belfast. 
It appears to me that the Motion and the 
Amendment are ostensibly in diametrical 
Opposition to each other. In fact, the 
Amendment is hardly within the limits of 
Parliamentary Amendments ; it is a com~ 
plete inversion of the Motion, and it is such 
an extension of its scope as entirely to 
change the character of the debate. The 
hon. and learned Member for Belfast, as- 
suming the language of the straitest sect 
of those who support the National Board, 
complains of an undue deviation from the 
original system; and the hon. and learned 
Member for King’s County picks out of his 
Motion the very words on which its pith 
depends, and substitutes for it a Motion of 
a totally different character, assailing the 
very institution which the hon. and learned 
Member for Belfast professes to uphold. It 
is another question whether we may not find 
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that there is a latent sympathy and concur- 
rence in the object of the Motion and the 
Amendment; but on the surface they are 
like two valorous knights tilting against 
each other in mortal combat. I begin by 
declining to discuss the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, whose abilities 
will always entitle him to the attention of 
the House, provided his Motion is made in 
the manner usually required by the rules of 
our proceedings. The question of the vital 
principle of the National system is of such 
vast importance to the internal condition, 
that if it is discussed it should be in a 
substantive Motion, and not by the intro- 
duction of an Amendment at a late period 
of a debate which seems to contemplate 
quite a different object. The system of 
National Education was devised in a spirit 
of political benevolence, and also of no 
small practical wisdom, and the very last 
object of its founders was either to wound 
religious feelings or to impair the efficiency 
of religious education. If we take the 
system in its principle, it is one of united 
literary and separate religious education ; 
but we find from the first moment it was 
launched that it was, to a cértain extent, 
out of harmony with the feelings of the 
country. It was thus far out of harmony 
with the feelings of the country that a 
series of adaptations were required to be 
introduced, beginning with the first esta- 
blishment of the system, and coming down 
to the present time, none of which tended 
to subvert the essential principle of the 
scheme, but all of which have been depar- 
tures from the abstract rigour of the theory. 
In the first place, the different Adminis- 
trations of this country were most desirous 
to promote the principle of united education 
in Ireland. It appears, too, that in a large 
proportion of the schools there has been an 
admixture of pupils of different religious 
denominations ; and I do not know, there- 
fore, that we have any reason to suppose 
the effect of that admixture has been any 
other than what was contemplated by those 
who founded the system. The principle is 
one of united literary education; but, on the 
other hand, respect had to be paid toa fixed, 
and, with those who entertained it, a sacred 
feeling prevailing in Ireland, by separating, 
in regard to religious education, the creeds 
into which the people of that country are 
divided. My hon. and learned Friend fairly 
said that the mass of the clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church have not found it con- 
sistent with their religious feelings to avail 
themselves of the Government aid by ac- 
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cepting the National system. Well, what- 
ever one may think of the abstract merits 
of the opinion held by those rev. gentlemen, 
no one can deny that the fact to which I 
have just referred bears evidence of their 
highmindedness, One may regret their 
decision, but all must admit that the fact 
of their willingness to suffer the loss of the 
contributions of the State is evidence of 
the highmindedness of the body. This is, 
however, certain, that the members of that 
body—I do not mean to say all, but the 
mass of them—represented in this discus- 
sion by my hon. and learned Friend, have 
put themselves in conflict with the principle 
of the National system by insisting on in- 
struction from the Holy Scriptures being 
given in the schools, irrespectively of the 
desire of the children and their parents, 
Therefore, as far as regards those who are 
outside the limitations of the system, my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Belfast in bringing forward and supporting 
this Motion does not want to have that 
system made more strictly in keeping 
with the original intentions of the foun- 
ders, because he has disapproved it—dis- 
approves it and will continue to dis- 
approve it as long as the system lasts. 
Heretofore the administration of the system 


has been characterized by successive modi- 


fications. But has there been any in- 
equality in these modifications? If there 
has been a departure from the strict theory, 
has not that departure been in favour of 
all? Can it be said that exceptional 
favour has been shown to those conventual 
schools? I apprehend that cannot be said. 
I think it appears from the Returns that 
the amount of pecuniary support—which 
may be taken as the measure of the favour 
of the State—is less in the case of the 
convent schools, regard being had to the 
amount of work done by them than in that 
of other schools. It is true they enjoy an 
exemption, inasmuch as the teachers are 
not required to be examined or qualified in 
a model school ; but in escaping from the 
ordinary regulations on that head they 
have lost a privilege much greater than 
that which they have accepted, because 
they lose the inereased remuneration, 
Now, when we look at the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Member, what is it? He 
complains of a certain regulation of a cer- 
tain date. And what is this regulation ? 
Why, really those who do not look below 
the surface would find it difficult to under- 
stand why this regulation should be made 
the ground for an attack on the system. 
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What is there suspicious in permitting 
schools of a larger and more important 
class to have monitors of a more advanced 
age than those who are admitted in other 
schools? For nearly twenty years we 
have been engaged in developing and en- 
couraging the monitorial system of educa- 
tion by means of subsidies from the State ; 
and to retain the services of monitors who 
are not considered sufficiently advanced in 
age to become teachers, you have decided 
that in a more important class of schools 
monitors may be retained and trained for 
two years longer. Is there anything un- 
just and improper in that? It is found 
that convent schools obtain a considerable 
share of the advantage arising from that 
relaxation of the rule. And why is this 
thecase? Because those schools are large, 
which testifies to the confidence which the 
people have in them; and because they 
are efficient, which is proved by the fact 
that they receive the benefit of this new 
arrangement. It is not because they are 
Roman Catholic; it is not because they 
are conventual, but because, on the grounds 
to which they have just referred, they be- 
come entitled to the favour of the State, 
If the hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
holds that the new rule deviates from rigid 
impartiality in favour of the conventual 
schools, that is no reason for attacking a 
plan which aims at giving perfection to 
the monitorial system. If any conventual 
school deviates from the rules of the Board, 
by all means visit it with corrective mea- 
sures. It is stated that not long ago a 
conventual school at Carrick-on-Shannon 
was struck off the list because the use of 
the sign of the cross was practised during 
the hours of united education ; but I think 
the scope and object of the Motion of my 
hon. and learned Friend are a great deal 
wider than its words. Why object to 
having three classes of monitors if you do 
not object to having two classes? Why is 
it right to train them up to eighteen years 
of age, when in the opinion of many per- 
sons they are not fit to take charge of 
schools, and wrong to train them up to the 
age of twenty, when they are fit to do so ? 
The real scope and animus of the Motion 
seem to be to break up the original rule 
which let those convent schools in, for I 
find in a pamphlet put forward by the 
Ulster National Educational Association 
this statemeut —‘* Those conventual schools 
are institutions which, by their very nature, 
are of a sectarian character.’’ Well, if by 
their nature they are of a sectarian cha- 
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racter, why did the Earl of Derby admit 
them to receive aid from a non-sectarian 
system? They were admitted by him, for 
in 1836 the Commissioners, alluding to an 
attack made in a pamphlet, stated that 
they had been in communication with Lord 
Stanley, and that he thought it desirable 
that those schools should be brought under 
the National system. In my opinion the 
Earl of Derby would have committed a 
gross error if he had taken any other 
course. How was it possible to take any 
other course when those schools had re- 
ceived aid from the Kildare Place Society? 
How was it possible to take any other 
course when those schools had on their 
side the dearest religious feelings of the 
country? The Commissioners were right 
to grant them aid, though they could not 
expect men to be free from a strong re- 
ligious and even ecclesiastical feeling. All 
that eould be expected from them was, 
that they would conform to the rules of 
the Board; and it has been shown that 
any of them which do not conform to 
those rules and afford protection to the 
creed of the minority will not continue 
to receive the assistance of the State. 
Then see what was done after the admis- 
sion of these schools, Are they the only 
ones which have got the benefit of the 
I grant that the clergy of the 


rule ? 
Established Chureh have not extensively 
availed themselves of it, but the Pres- 
byterian body have obtained the benefit 


of it. The Commissioners held that 
schools in connection with Presbyterian 
meeting-houses stood in the same position 
as those connected with communities of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion, and have, 
with impartial justice, granted to Presby- 
terians the privileges already given to Ro- 
man Catholics, on the ground that the 
special definite religious character of a 
school ought not to exclude it from the aid 
of the State, provided there is conformity 
with the rules of the Board. That is a 
broad, intelligible, rational principle, and 
having been announced, it ought to be 
acted upon fairly. It has been said that 
the effect of the regulation would be ex- 
tremely injurious to the model schools, and 
that, in fact, the source and secret of it is 
hostility to these establishments. It seems 
to be held by some, that these model 
schools have a sort of exclusive claim to 
provide all the schools in Ireland with 
teachers. Now, from a very early period 
in the history of the system, when a dis- 
tinction was introduced between vested and 
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non-vested schools, it was resolved to allow 
very large scope to the discretion of local 
patrons and promoters. If that scope is 
to be allowed, if you expect the local pa- 
trons to give that vital aid to the schools 
which no mere money grant can supply, 
and to animate them with a spirit of re- 
ligion and order, you must leave to them 
considerable latitude in the selection of 
masters, and must not confine them ex- 
clusively in their choice to those trained 
in institutions under the control of the 
Government. My desire would certainly 
be in dealing with such a question, as far 
as the difference of the circumstances per- 
mit, to apply the same principle of equity 
and consideration to the feelings of our 
fellow-subjects in Ireland as in England. 
Well, has the Government in England 
ever dreamt of monopolizing the supply of 
teachers for the primary schools? On the 
contrary, the first attempt of the Govern- 
ment in this country to establish an insti- 
tution for the preparation of teachers was 
regarded with jealousy, and although it 
was conducted with judgment, although no 
charge was ever made against the train- 
ing school at Knellerhall, yet it has been 
deemed a better and wiser course to allow 
the primary schools to depend upon volun- 
tary agency, as far as the provision of 
teachers is concerned. Nay, more; the 
Government, while liberally furnishing the 
training colleges with funds, has left to 
the managers an almost absolute discretion 
as to the mode of administration. When 
such consideration has been shown in Eng- 
land to the feelings of the clergy, not 
merely of the Established Church, but of 
all religious denominations, is it wise or 
just, is it even decent, to go to Ireland 
and say, ‘* Here is so much money for 
your schools, but we insist on your 
coming to the shop of the Government and 
no other, in order to obtain the commodity 
of a teacher?” I am very friendly to the 
principle of competition. I will not now 
discuss the question of the Government 
model schools in England ; but I say that 
very considerable advantage would arise in 
Ireland from healthy competition between 
different nurseries and training grounds, 
under different auspices, for the prepara- 
tion of teachers for primary schools, The 
Irish model schools, moreover, are not 
capable of turning out a sufficient number 
of teachers to meet the demand. [** Oh!’ 
Some men take their own opinions to be 
facts ; but the fact is, I believe, as I have 
stated. At any rate, I will not contest 
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the matter any further. But if that point 
be conceded, I do not seruple to say that 
it is not desirable to exclude that class of 
teachers who receive their education in 
schools which possess the undivided confi- 
dence of the great religious persuasions of 
the country. I see an hon. Friend oppo- 
site looking rather startled at that declara- 
tion ; but, if the schools were all those of 
the Church of England, or of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, would he be 

ually astonished? He would then, no 
doubt, take another view of the reasonability 
of giving free scope to the religious feel- 
ings of the managers of these institutions. 
It is only right and proper that the patrons 
of schools, as long as they adhere to the 
rules of the Board, should be at liberty to 
seek for teachers trained in establishments 
in which they themselves repose the fullest 
confidence. Allusions have been made to 
the approaching downfall of the National 
system, and a Board of three paid Com- 
missioners has been proposed as a substi- 
tute for the present Board. I regard that 
proposition not as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, considering the salaries involved, 
but on far higher and broader grounds ; 
and I say that it inspires me with serious 
apprehensions. The existing Board is by 
its constitution and numbers something 
like a fair relative representation, and is, 
therefore, better calculated to maintain the 
system in the confidence of the people of 
Ireland than any scheme devised in a 
bureau for intrusting the distribution to 
three paid Commissioners. We know what 
the result would be—one would be claimed 
by the Presbyterians, another by the Es- 
tablished Church, and the third by the 
Roman Catholics. [Sir Hue Cairns: I 
did not propose such a scheme.] I did 
not attribute any detailed scheme to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. With a 
Board of three Commissioners there could 
not be nearly so fair a distribution of in- 
fluence as with the existing Board. It 
seems to me that the very narrow scope 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s Mo- 
tion is a reason for supposing that he has 
some larger object in view. On what 
ground does he object to this third class 
of monitors? Why does he seek to dis- 
parage the rule of the Commissioners, and 
to deprive them of any discretion in this 
matter? In terms the Motion is narrow; 
in spirit it is broad. Whatever may be 
the motive with which it has been brought 
forward, its tendeney would certainly not 
be very different from that of the proposal 
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of the hon. and learned Member for the 
King’s County—to undermine and over- 
turn a system which, upon the whole, has 
been accepted by the people of Ireland as 
a benefit and as a proof of confidence and 
kindly feeling on the part of this country, 
and which, if it continue to be adminis- 
tered as hitherto, in the same liberal 
spirit in which it was conceived, will not 
lend itself, under whatever pretext, to any 
considerations or proposals less broad and 
comprehensive than those upon which it 
was originally based. 

Sir HuGH CAIRNS: Sir, I think 
the House has reason to congratulate itself 
both as to the substance and the tone of 
the greater part of the debate upon this 
subject. If I might take leave to refer to 
one particular speech, I would say, with 
the permission of the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (the O’Conor Don), that I 
never heard a question of this importance 
argued with greater fairness, ability, and 
- than by the hon. Gentleman, though 

do not agree with his argument. If I 
might make an exception, I would say that 
I think the hon. and learned Member for 
Youghal (Mr. Butt), in his speech, brought 
into the debate an asperity and an acri- 
mony which I hope he did not intend to 
evoke, and from which, fortunately, up to 
that time, the debate had been free. 
Finally, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had ob- 
viously heard extremely little of the de- 
bate, and still more obviously had studied 
very little of the question, has made it 
necessary that I should set right some mis- 
representations which he has — of course, 
unintentionally-—-made. It has been said 
that the form of the Motion which I have 
submitted to the House is really an attack 
upon convent schools, and a demand that 
convent schools shall be deprived of any 
aid from the Education Board. Now, I 
thought that in opening the discussion I 
had prevented any such apprehension. But 
I now repeat that not only would I not ad- 
vocate any proposition for depriving convent 
schools, educating as they do some 40,000 
or 50,000 children, of aid from a Board 
which calls itself National, but I would go 
further, and say that a Board of National 
Education would not be worthy of the name 
unless it applied itself to the question of 
how schools which educate such a body of 
children should be brought within its reach 
and supplied with aid by its means. I say 
now, as I have said in this House before, 
that in like manner the Board has to some 
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extent deprived itself of the right to the 
name it bears, because, with regard to an- 
other large denomination in Ireland, edu- 
cating a very large number of children, it 
has not in my judgment made all the exer- 
tions it might have made to bring them 
within the reach of its operations. Well, 
then, it was said I had expressed an opi- 
nion which must be considered a reproba- 
tion of convent schools as regards their 
mode of teaching and their general conduct. 
Sir, I expressed no opinion upon the merits 
of convent schools but one — namely, that, 
so far as I had heard, I believed the ladies 
presiding over those schools deserved every 
praise; that the industrial training of the 
children was excellent, and that the literary 
education was in many respects extremely 
good, though it was subject to some obser- 
vations which I afterwards particularized. 
I say further, that it is impossible not to 
echo what has been said to-night in praise 
of the devotedness, the single-mindedness, 
the charity and benevolence of the ladies 
who conduct, and to a great extent support, 
these schools. All these matters are fo- 
reign to the question before the House—a 
question which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has not fully apprehended. We 
do not desire to deprive convent schools of 
any Parliamentary aid, or to cast any re- 
flection upon the conduct of them. I read 
the Report of Mr. Sheridan, the head In- 
spector of the Board, and I founded upon 
it a charge against the Board, because I 
say that if the Board had performed its 
duty properly, that Report would have been 
upon the table of the House, in order that 
we might see what Mr. Sheridan’s opi- 
nions were, and might have controverted 
them if they appeared to be untrue, or 
acted upon them if they were well founded. 
I have not heard any justification for what 
the Board did in withholding the Report. 
And now that I am on the subject of the 
Board let me make another observation. 
With many members of the Board I have 
the pleasure of being acquainted ; among 
them there are some valued friends of mine, 
and none more so than the resident Com- 
missioner. But I must say that if the 
Board expect to command our confidence 
in this matter of reports they must not act 
upon their present system. With regard 
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to the mode in which convent schools 
should be dealt with, and after the major- 
ity of the Board had announced their opi- 
nion upon the point, they next, as soon as 
Mr. Sheridan’s Report finds its way to the 
light, call for new Reports from their 
various Inspectors. We have heard from 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland that 
in a few days these Reports will be in the 
hands of Members. But this morning there 
came into the hands of hon. Members a 
circular or instructions to Inspectors as to 
the mode in which they are to make these 
Reports. I should like to call the atten- 
tion of English Members to this point. A 
general form is given, twenty or thirty 
queries are put, and appended to them are 
four cireular letters of instruction, issued 
in hot haste, one after the other, within a 
week. The first says— 


“ The Commissioners of National Education 
have directed us to call upon you to make a special 
inspection of and report on each convent or mo- 
nastic school in your district. We are, therefore, 
to instruct you to suspend at once the discharge 
of every other duty, no matter what its character, 
in order to carry out the wishes of the Board on 
this important business. We have, accordingly, to 
request that you will spend a day or 30 in the study 
of the queries and headings contained in the special 
form, on which you are to make your report on 
each school, and we cannot possibly doubt that, 
after an inspection based upon an intelligent ap- 
prehension of these queries, you will be able to 
give such an honest, thoroughly impartial, and 
comprehensive report of each convent or monastic 
school in your charge as will assist in the elucida- 
tion of truth in respect to a controversy which 
you can scarcely have failed to observe is going on 
in reference to convent schools.” 


That is, a controversy one party to which 
were the Commissioners themselves. They 
had pronounced in the most solemn way 
their positive and distinct opinion upon 
every one of those points on which they 
were asking for a Report ; and, I ask, is it 
right after that to send out a circular tell- 
ing the Inspectors that the object of the 
information they are to supply is to prove 
which of two parties is right in a particular 
controversy, the Board themselves being 
one of the parties? Two days’ reflection 
leads the Board to think that a little more 
instruction was necessary, and what do they 
tell the Inspectors ?— 


“That suggestions, technical details, &c., ap- 


to Mr. Sheridan’s Report, they concealed | propriate in ordinary reports, are accordingly to 


it from the House —I can use no other)! 
| Report suggest any points of an important nature 


term. Perhaps they did not consider the 
matter as they ought to have done. Then, 
after this question had arisen at the Board 
between the Commissioners themselves as 
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be avoided. Should the consideration of this 
for the improvement of these schools as to orga- 
nization, &c., such points can be made the subject 
of a special communication to the Board at some 


future period.” 
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So the Inspectors are told—‘‘ Go and ex- 


amine the schools; answer the queries put 
to you; if, however, you see anything in 
the schools which requires improvement, 
do not tell us of it in this Report, which 
is to go before Parliament in order to 
settle the controversy, but supply the 
Board with private information on the 
subject at some future periods.” Now, 
I see opposite to me one of the Com- 
missioners, and I ask, was he a party to 
the settling of those instructions, or, if not, 
does he approve them? I feel satisfied as 
to what his answer must be. Far be it 
from me to suggest that there is any ground 
for an attack upon the convent schools as 
regards their mode of teaching ; but I do 
say, if anything could lead the public to 
believe that there was such a ground, it is 
the issue of such a circular, with such 
special directions. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says, the true explanation is that 
from the very beginning the rigid theory of 
the system had to be adopted from time to 
time in order to make it suit the various 
strong religious feelings and sentiments 
which were found in the country ; and the 
first instance of this, he says, is when the 
Earl of Derby, as Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, approved the introduction into the 
system of convent schools, they being sec- 
tarian schools ; and he adds that my Motion 
is a covert disapproval of that step. Now, 
I have had the honour of a seat in this 
House for a number of years, and although 
during that time we have had many discus- 
sions on National Education in Ireland, I do 
not remember that we were ever before 
favoured with one sentence from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuk EXCHE- 
QUER: I spoke on it before you came 
into the House. 

Sirk HUGH CAIRNS: Well, for ten 
or twelve years, although there have been 
many debates, I have never heard him open 
his mouth before upon this subject. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has no right 
to say, I having on scores of occasions ex- 
pressed my opinion in favour of the Board 
generally, that under cover of this Motion 
1 am seeking to undermine it; but let us 
see whether the Board has always shown 
itself so very anxious to conciliate persons 
of religious feelings in Ireland by softening 
the rigid theory of the system as it origi- 
nally stood. I could mention several cases, 
but let me take the most recent one. In 
1860 the clergy of the diocese of Derry, 
who were desirous of putting their schools 
under the Board, said they were willing to 
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allow any child whose parents objected to 
leave the sehool-room during religious in- 
struction, but they did not like to appear 
as if they were driving children away when 
religious instruction was about to be given, 
They accordingly asked to be allowed to 
make a slight alteration in the notice to be 
put up, so that they might not appear to 
be urging children of other denominations 
to go away, but rather to be encouraging 
them to stay. A proposal to that effect 
was made to the Board, but that body, so 
anxious to soften the rigid asperity of the 
original system, flatly and even rudely 
refused the request preferred to them, and 
in a curt answer declined to sanction any 
alteration whatever. Again, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told us that a large 
alteration has been made in the rules, to 
meet the views of the Presbyterians ; but 
the truth is there never was any printed 
or published rule altered on behalf of that 
body. I admit that a degree of facility 
was given to schools taught and conducted 
as the Presbyterian schools were which led 
to their placing their schools under the 
Board ; but nothing whatever was done 
with respect to the Presbyterians or their 
schools which was not freely offered at that 
time and since to all denominations in Ire- 
land. The modification in question was 
not made exclusively on behalf of the 
Presbyterian body, but embraced all schools 
under the guardianship of the Commis- 
sioners—a fact which marks the difference 
between the case of the Presbyterians and 
such a case as the Motion before us would 
deal with. But to come to the precise 
point of my Resolution, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer asks what oojection we can 
possibly have to a third class of monitors, 
there being two classes in existence al- 
ready. The right hon. Gentleman is evi- 
dently not aware that, so far as the printed 
and published rules went, up to November, 
1863, it was not lawful for convent schools 
to have any kind of monitors, either senior 
or junior, not to speak of that class now 
invented for the first time, and to be called 
first-class monitors or pupil-teachers. In 
the original letter of Mr. Stanley, it was 
laid down as one of the essential principles 
of the Board, that the teachers should be 
trained in a model school under the sanc- 
tion of the Commissioners, Every one 
knows that the model schools are at this 
moment, and have been for some time, the 
objects of special enmity and attack by a 
certain body of great numbers and in- 
fluence, whose aim is to have teachers 
who shall be trained, not in the model 
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schools, but in schools under the direction 
and exclusive government of themselves. 
The Board has established rules by which, 
under the name of monitors, teachers can 
be trained in those exclusive schools, and 
the consequence must be that the teachers 
so trained will be selected for all the schools 
of the same denomination throughout Ire- 
land. It seems the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer likes a healthy competition, and 
he wants to see such a rivalry between the 
teachers trained in the model schools and 
those trained in the convent schools; but 
the fact is the competition will be confined 
to the Government themselves. They have 
built model schools for the purpose mainly 
of training teachers, and upon those schools 
they spend a very large sum yearly, and 
now we see them encouraging a system 
which is to withdraw all the children from 
the model schools in the first place, and, in 
the next, to put an end to all the demand 
for teachers from institutions founded and 
maintained at such great expense, because, 
of course, the teachers trained in the ex- 
clusive convent schools will be chosen by 
the Roman Catholic body for their general 
schools throughout the country. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer talks of my 
hostility to the Board, and yet in the same 


breath he rings the knell of the model 
schools, which, I venture to say, cannot 
survive the system inaugurated and ap- 
proved by the Government for the space of 


two years. One word with respect to the 
speech of the Chief Secretary and I have 
done. 1 was under a delusion during al- 
most the whole of that speech. I thought 
the right hon. Baronet was supporting my 
Motion with great vigour and effect. 
He said it was a mistake to suppose that 
my Motion was intended to cut off the 
convent schools from the Board, or was 
meant to cast any imputation upon the 
teaching of the convent schools. No per- 
son could deny, he added, that the convent 
schools were in direct competition with the 
model schools, which he thought must be 
seriously damaged ; and he said, moreover, 
that it was necessary the convent schools 
should be checked. He also told us that 
the teachers should not be trained by those 
who, like the ladies in convent schools, 
were not able to train them upon fixed 
and scientific principles ; but he concluded 
by assuring the House that the Attorney 
General for Ireland and himself were quite 
“‘ synonymous’’—I think that was the word 
he used—quite synonymous in their views. 
Not only does the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Chief Secretary hold these opinions, 
but they are those also of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Attorney General, for their 
opinions are ‘‘ synonymous.” I fully ex- 
pected, after hearing those opinions, that 
the right hon. Gentleman was prepared 
to support my Resolution ; but, on the con- 
trary, he has told us that he intends to vote 
against it, and that he believes such a 
course to be perfectly inconsistent with his 
letter of the 30th of January, 1864. Now, 
what was the opinion that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary then held, 
and which he holds still? He said that 
when he wrote the letter he had not seen 
the rules of November, 1863. He said, 
however, that he had received remonstran- 
ces from the Presbytery of Derry and the 
Presbytery of Belfast. Both those bodies 
had seen the rules, and not only adverted 
to them, but stated their opinion and 
argued upon them. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary mean to 
say that at the time he wrote the clear 
and definite letter of the 30th of January 
he had no distinet knowledge of the nature 
of the rules ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I had not seen 
the rules myself; but, as I have already 
stated, I had been told by four Commis- 
sioners what they were. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS: The House 
will, no doubt, be glad to hear if the busi- 
ness of the Government is always con- 
ducted in the same manner at Dublin. 
Would the right hon. Baronet be content, 
on the strength of a simple assurance, 
and without examination, to write, ‘‘ The 
attention of the Irish Government has been 
drawn to certain contemplated changes in 
the fundamental rules of the system of 
National Education in Ireland, the effects 
of which will be seriously to imperil the 
principle upon which the system is based ?”” 
But the matter does not rest upon that. 
He had those two remonstrances in addi- 
tion to what he might have been told by 
the four Commissioners, and it is impos- 
sible to avoid seeing that the Chief Secre- 
tary believed them to be, as he affirmed, 
‘ fundamental rules of the system of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland.’’ The right 
hon. Baronet said that the convent schools 
were in direct competition with the model 
schools, and that they ought therefore to 
be checked. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: What I did say 
was, and I gave it as my opinion only, that 
the convent schools had increased so much 
of late years that they would soon destroy 
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the model schools altogether, and that they 
ought therefore to be checked. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS: The right hon. 
Baronet has repeated in stronger terms 
still the very expression which 1 endea- 
youred to put down in writing. He says 
that it is his opinion, but it is something 
more. It is the opinion of the Attorney 
General, for they are ‘‘ synonymous.”” And 
then the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer says that in Eng- 
land you have separate training for teachers 
—why not, therefore, adopt the same 
practice for Ireland ? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s theory appears to be that the 
system is to be defended in one country 
because it exists in another. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I said no such thing. I said 
that, so far as circumstances would admit, 
the same principles would be applied to 
the two countries. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS: It is the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who has pro- 
nounced the doom, if that doom has been 
pronounced, of the Irish system of Na- 
tional Education. To him and the Chief 
Secretary and the Attorney General belong 
the honour, if honour it may be, of de- 
stroying a system which, if carried out in 
the spirit in which it was originally de- 
signed, without the alterations introduced 
since, has bestowed, and is still bestowing, 
inestimable benefits upon the people of 
Ireland. 

Mr. O’HAGAN (Tue Artorney GEne- 
RAL FOR IRELAND) said, he could not but 
complain of the unfounded insinuation which 
the hon. Member for Belfast had urged 
against the Commissioners—that they had 
perverted the truth. The extract from 
the instructions to the Inspectors, which 
had been quoted by the hon. Member, 
ought not to be read alone, but ought to 
be accompanied by the two previous clauses. 
The Commissioners desired to receive every 
information and suggestion about the 
schools which could possibly be of any ad- 
vantage ; but as those statements were 
too long and wearisome for the public ge- 
nerally, another form had to be filled up, 
confining the Report to the bare statement 
of facts. He would only say further, in 
reference to some humorous observations 
which were made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that many things might be 
said in the course of debate by one Mem- 
ber, which another Member could not ap- 
prove; but, as far as his own opinions were 
concerned, they had been stated perhaps at 
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too great length, and possibly with too 
great elaboration, on a former occasion, 
but he was quite willing to stand by his 
own opinions and by nothing else. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had asked why the clergy 
of the Church of Ireland did not avail 
themselves of the advantages offered by 
the Board, and he declared that a man of 
his great understanding could not compre- 
hend why they did not. He would tell 
him why. Because they belonged to the 
Chureh of England, which the right hon. 
Gentleman was supposed to represent, and 
he referred him to a petition signed by 
5,000 of the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land to that House, in which they said 
they approved that decision. They were 
the founders of the Kildare Place Society, 
and he spoke truly when he said that that 
society did give aid to convent schools, but 
they did so upon the condition that, in the 
schools receiving aid, the Scriptures should 
be read. He thought Lord Stanley was 
right in directing that aid should be given 
to those convent schools, and he also 
thought the convent school of Youghal 
should receive aid, but not under false 
pretences. The point for the House to con- 
sider was, whether there was any solution 
but one—to let the religious element free, 
and to provide a good secular education 
available for all classes. He knew no 
other solution but that. The hon. and 
learned Member for Youghal had declared 
that the Motion proceeded from bigotry of 
gentlemen in the North of Ireland. Was 
the House aware that the promoters were 
strong supporters of the Government, that 
Mr. Gibson, who was returned for Belfast 
by the Catholics and Presbyterians, had 
signed the protest? If the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland had read the names of 
the eminent merchants of Belfast who 
were strong supporters of Roman Catholic 
emancipation, he would find those names 
amongst these who were now protesting 
against these changes ; and it was, there- 
fore, unwise of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Youghal to attack some of the most 
acute and intelligent men to be found in 
all Ireland. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would not 
press his Amendment if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would withdraw his 
Resolution. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the Govern- 
ment would vote against the Amendment, 
and then the division would be taken upon 
the original Resolution. 
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Question put. 

The House divided ;—Ayes 112 ; Noes 
8: Majority 104. 

Main Question put. 

The House divided ; 

Notice being taken that Sir George 
Bowyer, the Member for Dundalk, having 
given his voice with the Ayes, had voted 
with the Noes, Sir George Bowyer was 
called to the Table by Mr. Speaker, and 
stated that he had given his voice with the 
Noes, but had called out ‘‘ The Ayes have 
it,” in order to force a Division ; where- 
upon Mr. Speaker directed his Vote to be 
recorded with the Ayes. 


Ayes 59; Noes 91: Majority 32. 


The Royal 


INCLOSURE (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Barrye, Bill to authorize the 
Inclosure of certain lands in pursuance of a Special 
Report of the Inclosure Commissioners, ordered* 
to be brought in by Mr. Bariye and Sir Gzorex 
Grey. 

Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 170]. 


HARWICH HARBOUR ACT BILL. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for amending the Harwich Harbour Act, 
1863. 

Resolution reported. 

Bill ordered * to be brought in by Mr. Mizner 
Greson and Mr. Hurt. 

Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 171.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


——eeeee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 24, 1864. 


MINUTES.)— Sat First in Parliament — The 
Marquess Townshend, after the Death of his 
Father. 

Punic Bitts—First Reading—-Accidents Com- 
pensation Act Amendment * (No. 158). 

Second Reading — Army Prize (Shares of De- 
ceased)* (No. 106); Countess of Elgin and 
Kincardine’s Annyity * (No. 149), 

Committee—Beer Houses (Ireland)* (No. 184). 

Report—Beer Houses (lrelana)* (No. 184). 

Third Reading— Vacating of Seats (House of 
Commons) * (No. 105); Banking Copartner- 
ships * (No. 113), and passed, 


THE ST, BERNARD’S REFORMATORY. 
OBSERVATIONS, 
Lorp BERNERS aaid, he desired to 


call attention to two passages in the letter 
Sir George Grey — 
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of Mr. Sydney Turner, read to the House 
on the previous evening by the noble Earl 
the Lord President of the Council; the 
one being, “* I had a full private conference 
with the superintendent of the Ashby di- 
vision of police,” and the other, ‘I should 
be glad if the inaccuracy of the charge 
made by Lord Berners against my inquiry 
could be brought out.”” [The noble Lord 
proceeded to read several letters on which 
he had grounded the charges he had made 
against the management of the institute. } 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION, 


Eart STANHOPE, in rising to call the 
attention of the House to the present posi- 
tion of the Royal Academy, and to ask 
what further steps respecting it are in con- 
templation by Her Majesty’s Government, 
said, that it would be in the recollection 
of their Lordships that a Royal Commission 
had recently inquired into the state of the 
Royal Academy. That Commission had 
presented an unanimous Report, and a large 
blue-book of evidence. Since then there had 
been an answer from the Roynl Academy, 
a proposal by the Government, and a de- 
cision, on one point, by the [louse of Com- 
mons. Under these circumstances, their 
Lordships would probably not think it out 
of place in him, having been the Chairman 
of that Commission, to address some in- 
quiries to the Government on the matter, 
and to invite a discussion in their Lord- 
ships’ House. There were two principal 
questions involved in the ease of the Royal 
Academy ; the first, the provision for better 
accommodation and more adequate space ; 
and the next, the new rules by which the 
Academy was to be governed. At first 
sight these two questions might seem to 
be entirely separate from each other ; but, 
in fact, they would be found to some extent 
connected. It would be found, too, that 
many of the defects of management im- 
puted to the Royal Academy resolved 
themselves into a want of space. For 
example, complaints were justly made that 
the schools were closed to the pupils when 
they were most wanted—namely, in the 
spring and summer; but the reason of 
that great defect was merely this, that 
the apartments in which the teaching took 
place were then required for the exhi- 
bition of pictures, and there remained 
only a small chamber in the roof, where 
some few of the pupils still pursued 
their studies, Again, many artists com- 
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ined of the manner in which their pic- 
tures were hung, in gloomy nooks, or al- 
most on the top of the walls, where they 
could be but indistinctly seen. The po- 
sition of these pictures reminded him of 
the saying of an artist deseribed in a 
German play, who is boasting of the 
great skill with which he had represented 
the miraculous darkness of the land of 
Egypt. ‘‘ So well have I pourtrayed it,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ that I defy any one of you 
to discover hand or foot in any part of 
my painting.”” This was very much the 
ease with many of the pictures exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. Similar to this 
was the position of the sculpture, which, 
until lately, was consigned to a kind of 
eellar—for by no other name could he call 
it—where none of its merits could be dis- 
eerned. All this was solely attributable to 
want of space. The Commission had ex- 
amined Mr. Frith, who was at that time 
the head of the “ hanging Committee”— 
an ominous name—and who told them that 
they were conscious of often doing great 
injustice to artists, but it was beyond their 
power to avoid it—many excellent pictures 
were inevitably hung in unfavourable posi- 
tions. Besides, there were many excellent 
works which could not be exhibited at all. 
These were faults for which the Royal 
It was 
the fault of want of space. The Commis- 
sion had consequently found it impossible 
to disjoin the consideration of this question 
from the question of the National Gallery. 
There, also, was not space enough to ac- 
commodate the yearly accession of pictures, 
partly arising from purchase, and partly 
from bequests ; and the Commission had 
therefore to consider the two questions to- 
gether. In their Report the Commissioners 
state two plans by which this deficiency 
might be remedied. The first was that 
the National Gallery should be removed to 
a building to be erected in connection with 
Burlington House, and that the whole of 
the building in Trafalgar Square should 
be handed over to the Royal Academy. 
The other plan was that the Academy 
should receive from the Crown a site at 
Burlington House, on which to erect a 
building for themselves. Both these schemes 
were explained in the Report, but the 
Commissioners expressed no opinion as to 
the relative merits of either. It has sub- 
sequently seemed, however, that the Go- 
vernment preferred the former. They had 
proposed the plan of a new National Gallery, 
at a cost of £150,000, and the space at 
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Trafalgar Square to be appropriated to the 
Royal Academy. Mr. Cowper, as Firat 
Commissioner of Works, brought forward 
an estimate, and asked for a Vote on ac- 
count to carry out that object ; but the 
opinion of the House of Commons was 
adverse to the proposition, and it was de- 
feated by a majority of 174 to 122. He 
should refrain from saying a single word on 
the merits of that decision, for he held it to 
be a good rule in their Lordships’ House, 
that what they could not interfere with they 
ought not to comment on. The House of 
Commons exercised its own discretion, and 
he did not deny that there were very strong 
reasons for the conelusion to which it came. 
But that decision being taken, the question 
now was, what plan ought to be adopted, 
and it was on this point he asked infor- 
mation from Her Majesty’s Government. 
There was still open to them the second 
scheme which he had mentioned. It was 
the same which had been come to under the 
Government of his noble Friend near him 
(the Earl of Derby), under which the Aca- 
demy undertook to construct at their own 
charge a new edifice in Burlington Gardens. 
It was much to be regretted that that ar- 
rangement, which was on the very point of 
its completion when Lord Derby retired from 
office, had not been confirmed by the present 
Government. The site, which was one of 
those which had been selected by the Com- 
mission, was of the value of £60,000, and 
by the grant of so valuable a property the 
Crown would have retained a very impor- 
tant power—the power to give weight and 
influence to its opinions as to the right 
management of the Academy. 

He now came to the second question— 
the recommendations of the Commissioners 
in regard to the management of the Aca- 
demy. The Royal Academy as a body 
was nominally composed of forty Academi- 
cians. There were two additional Aca- 
demicians who filled rather an anomalous 
position, the nature of which he had never 
been able to understand. The only cer- 
tain thing about it was, that it was not 
greatly relished by themselves. Practi- 
cally, however, and apart from names, 
there were forty-two members. The Com- 
missioners proposed that the number should 
be increased to fifty ; and to that reeom- 
mendation the Academy had declared they 
were willing to accede. But the Com. 
missioners further proposed that to the 
fifty artists there should be added ten 
laymen, and they had not determined to 
make that recommendation without some 
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important testimony having been given in 
its favour. Of all the witnesses examined 
who were not themselves artists, there 
was no person whose evidence the Com- 
missioners valued more, or on which they 
laid greater stress, than that of his noble 
Friend whom he saw opposite (Lord Taun- 
ton), and what did he say ?— 

“T think very highly of the liberality of senti- 
ment of the Royal Academicians generally speak- 
ing, and the manner in which they have discharged 
their duties ; at the same time, in every institution 
of the kind, there is a certain narrowness which is 
always apt to produce an influence; and I think, 
as one might have expected, there are some points 
on which it may be said that some such feeling is 
not unjustly suspected by the public. Therefore, 
I think the infusion of the lay element would have 
a tendency in conciliating the confidence of the 
general public, and it might have some practical 
effect in improving the working of the system.” — 
p. 421. 

So far Lord Taunton. That was also the 
view of the Commission. Then, as among 
artists, Baron Marochetti warmly approved 
the lay element. He said, from his know- 


ledge of foreign academies, that in those 
the lay members ‘‘ were always considered 
as more liberal than the others ;’ 
being asked by Lord Hardinge— 
“Would you willingly yourself accept a judg- 
ment upon your works of sculpture from a person 
who was not a sculptor and had not studied ?” 


? and 


He answered— 

“With the greatest pleasure ; it always comes 
to that.” 

Mr. Watts, in like manner, said— 

“Thave heard it suggested that there should 
be certain lay members in the Academy, and I 
think that this would be very advantageous, as 
representing the opinion from without.” 

Then Mr. Watts was asked— 

“Do you not think that it might be distasteful 
to the artists themselves ?” 
He answered— 

“T do not see why it should be ; I do not think 
that any artist paints his pictures for his brother 
artists only ; they are to be judged of by men of 
intellect.” 

It was quite true—and he did not wish for 
a moment to conceal it—that several artists 
of great weight expressed an opposite opi- 
nion. But besides the direct advantage of 
lay members in the government of the 
Academy, the Commissioners thought that 
some gentlemen of taste and talent, not 
being themselves artists, would, in con- 
junction with the professional members, be 
of great value as a council of reference in 
matters of art. It had been a common 
complaint, and certainly not in all cases 
an unfounded one, that there was an utter 
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want of taste in the designs from which 
many of the public buildings of London had, 
for many years past, been constructed ; 
and it had also been remarked that, owing 
to the changes of the executive Govern- 
ment, there were fluctuations in respect of 
such designs which led to very unfavour- 
able results in respect to public works, 
If there was a council of reference such 
as that to which he had just referred, 
its opinion must prevail with the First 
Commissioner, and a gentleman filling Mr. 
Cowper’s official position would feel himself 
supported by the opinion of the Council of 
the Academy. At present, if Mr. Cowper 
stated an opinion, any other Member of 
Parliament was free to spring up and give 
his own opinion as in his view equivalent 
to Mr. Cowper’s. That would not be the 
case, however, if Mr. Cowper were able on 
such occasions to speak in the name of the 
Academy, and not solely in his own. But the 
Academy looked with apprehension on the 
admission of laymen. The Academicians, 
he was afraid, thought that the lay mem- 
bers would be exactly like the connoisseurs 
described in the days of Goldsmith, and 
when, as Goldsmith said, only two things 
were essential to the character—the first 
thing was always to say—what certainly 
no man could contradict—that the picture 
then under judgment would have been still 
better if the artist had taken more pains, 
and the second was on all occasions to praise 
the works of Pietro Perugino. The Com- 
missioners proposed that the lay members 
should be elected for only five years, with 
eligibility for re-election, and that the 
choice should be left—to whom? To the 
Crown? To Parliament? To any extra- 
neous body? No; the proposal was that 
the choice of such lay members to sit in 
the Royal Academy should be left to the 
Royal Academy itself. His own opinion 
was, that it would be difficult to imagine 
& more innocuous or less aggressive pro- 
posal. The Academicians said— 


“The artist element was wanting in the Com- 
mission, and we confess we do not see how it could 
have been easily supplied ; yet we cannot refrain 
from remarking that the Commissioners who have 
come to the conclusion, justly or not, that a very 
moderate addition of the lay element might assist 
the judgment of artists, seem to have overlooked 
the tendency of their argument in an opposite 
sense, having apparently felt no want of profes- 
sional judgment in their private and final deci- 
sions. Their views are, after all, those of unpro- 
fessional men.” 


Now, the Commissioners certainly thought 
they had obtained these artistic opinions to 
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the fullest extent by the large number of 
distinguished artists whom they examined. 
But how strangely inconsistent was that 
mode of reasoning on the part of the 
Academy! The Academy blamed the 
Commission as consisting solely of laymen 
without any admixture of the artistic 
element, and yet they were thoroughly 
satisfied with their own position as con- 
sisting solely of artists without any admix- 
ture of laymen. Their argument, then, 
when it came to be examined, was directly 
in the teeth of their own conclusion. 
Under all the circumstances the question 
was one with which the Government would 
have to deal, and with them the final deci- 
sion must rest. With regard to the Asso- 
ciates, they were at present twenty in num- 
ber, and had no share in the government 
of the Academy. The Commissioners pro- 
posed to increase the number from twenty 
to fifty, and to give them a share in the 
management. The Academy was willing 
that there should be an increase in the 
numbers, but they did not state what num- 
ber they were willing to approve. The 
Commissioners also recommended that the 
Academicians should each be entitled to 
send four pictures for exhibition, and they 
had further suggested that the Associ- 
ates should not, as of right, send any. 
Upon this point the greatest interest was 
felt by artists; a memorial had been 
recently sent to him signed by several 
distinguished names ; and having consulted 
his colleagues, with the exception of Mr. 
Stirling, who was unfortunately absent 
from town on account of illness, they, 
the late Commissioners, had re-considered 
their former opinion on this particular 
point. He was enabled to say that they 
now concurred with him in_ thinking 
that if the Academicians were entitled to 
send four pictures, the right to send two 
should be extended to the Associates. 
There remained a very important point— 
namely, whether the Associates should or 
should not have any vote in the government 
of the “Academy and in the election of 
Academicians. That they should have 
votes was a point which was pressed in 
the Report of the Commissioners, and he 
looked upon this as a point of vital impor- 
tance. On the other hand, the Academi- 
cians proposed that the Associates should 
have no votes, but that they should exer- 
cise a certain right of nomination. What 
was proposed in the paper of ‘ Observa- 
tions’’ by the Academy was this—that in 
case of any vacancy in their ranks every 
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Associate should have the power to nomi- 
nate a candidate; but that the entire right 
of election, without the smallest necessary 
reference to such nominations, should be 
vested in the Academicians only; and the 
Academicians went on to make this very 
extraordinary observation— 

“The right of nomination which we propose, as 
distinguished from personal voting in elections, is 
an important privilege as such, but its great utility 
would be to put the Academicians in possession of 
opinions which might sometimes differ from their 
own.” 


Was there ever a more extraordinary state- 
ment than that it should be considered a 
great privilege in persons not having votes 
to nominate a candidate, without the least 
right of electing hin? Suppose the same 
principle were extended to Parliamentary 
reform, and it was proposed that the right 
of voting should be left with the £10 house- 
holders, but that those below them should 
be allowed to nominate a candidate, there 
not being the least obligation on the part 
of the £10 householders to elect this per- 
son! To the plan of the Academicians 
the artists, he believed, entertained the 
strongest possible objection, and thought 
they ought to have the votes which the 
Commissioners said should be given to 
them. If the Academicians had been 
determined still to regard the Association 
as inferiors, and to treat them as depen- 
dents, it would have been far better 
to reject the proposal of the Commis- 
sioners altogether. He should be glad 
to learn from the noble Earl (Earl Gran- 
ville) some declaration of the opinion 
of the Government on these points ; but 
whatever was his opinion respecting them, 
no site should be given for the Royal Aca- 
demy, and no new building provided, until 
there was some understanding as to the 
reformation of the rules; and Parliament, 
he thought, had a right to require that no 
new rules should be finally ratified until 
they had been laid on the table of both 
Houses. On this point he hoped to obtain 
a special assurance. He had not made 
these remarks as an enemy of the Academy; 
ou the contrary, he had always endeavoured 
to show himself one of its supporters. He 
thought that he showed himself its sup- 
porter now in urging these improvements, 
which he looked upon as most desirable for 
its own well-being. As to the advantage 
of an Academy, as such, he had no doubt 
at all. He did not know whether there 
were any in the House, but he knew there 
were some out of doors, who had formed a 
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rejudiced opinion upon the subject. 
a eg pony think that the Aca- 
demy was being supported solely for the 
sake of the Academicians, and Art for the 
sake of the artists. He maintained that 
such was not the case. They desired 
to support the Aeademy because, as an 
order of merit among artists, as com- 
bining in harmonious action the divers 
branches of painting and sculpture, of 
architecture and engraving, and as a 
great school of art, both by its example 
and its teaching, it was capable of render- 
ing most important services. They sup- 
orted art not for the sake of artists, but 
or the sake of the whole people, because 
the extension of art always tended to ele- 
vate and refine the people among whom its 
influences were at work. He would ask 
their Lordships to look at the increased 
feeling for art which had been displayed in 
this country during the last thirty or forty 
years. Of the progress of that feeling 
during the last period, he could give one 
proof, which might be deemed trifling by 
many, but which, to his mind, was most 
significant. He referred to the different 


result of admission to show-places thirty 
or forty years ago and at the present time. 
It was forty years ago the common com- 
plaint of gentlemen who admitted the public 


to their gardens that all their best flowers 
were plucked, or their young shrubs pulled 
to pieces. If a gentleman admitted the 
public to view his galleries or saloons, he 
would find his panels soiled, or, what 
was still worse, scrawled over with a host 
of insignificant names. But was that the 
ease now? Many of their Lordships were 
in the habit of opening their pleasure 
grounds to the public for one or two after- 
noons in every week, and he appealed to 
them whether it was not true that it seldom 
or never happened that they had any 
damage to complain of. Then, as to the 
behaviour of the people in the publie build- 
ings, there could be no stronger case than 
that of the National Portrait Gallery. Last 
year they admitted large crowds during the 
Easter week, while from the confined space 
there could be nothing like any efficient 
supervision. 
his report to him, *t Many young lads and 
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means for promoting art might at any 
time without presumption be brought be. 
fore their Lordships. It was a question 
which on all occasions might claim their 
sympathy, and which they might be cer- 
tain would reward their care. He would 
now ask his noble Friend the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, what further steps 
respecting the National Gallery are in 
contemplation by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

Lorpv ST. LEONARDS said, that he 
had read some time since the very able 
Report of the Royal Commission, and he 
had also seen the answer of the Royal 
Academy, and he was bound to say that, 
able as the Report was, the answer was 
also an able paper, and remarkable for the 
good taste and feeling which pervaded it. 
He believed, however, that his noble Friend 
(Earl Stanhope) was mistaken in the con- 
clusions which he had drawn from the ob- 
servations contained in the answer in re- 
ference to the introduction of the lay ele- 
ment into their government. He believed 
that the answer was urged more as a tu 

argument. The Academicians 
argued that if the Commissicners, who 
were all laymen, without a single artist 
among their number, were competent to de- 
cide questions involving the interest of art, 
the Academicians, who were all artists, 
might not unreasonably be allowed to exer- 
cise their judgment without the interfer- 
ence of laymen. ‘The introduction of the 
lay element would, he believed, give 
rise to great dissension. Undoubtedly, all 
art, and, therefore, all artists, must bend 
to the influence of public opinion, and 
therefore laymen would eventually decide 
upon the merita of the highest artists; but, 
at the same time, it was better that that 
influence should be felt from without than 
that it should obtain admittance within the 
walls of the Academy. He would remind 
his noble Friend that the Royal Academy 
had deservedly earned the confidence of 
the public, for it was an institution to 
which the country was greatly indebted. 
He was afraid, however, that his noble 
Friend had taken the Academy by surprise 
by the course he had taken in bringing 
forward the present Motion. The question 


factory boys were among the visitors, and | between the Associates and the Academy 


I am happy to add that from first to last 
every one was quiet and well-behaved.” 
He maintained, then, that in England the 


feeling for art was extending more and also a most important matter. 
He believed that the question of | decision of the House of Commons he be- 


more. 


| 
| 
| 


was one requiring great consideration, and 
one upon which it was impossible for the 
House to give an opinion. The site was 
After the 


art and of the Academy as an appointed lieved they must consider the retention of 
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the National Gallery in its present position 
asa settled point. Nobody would dispute 
that the A Academy must have a pro- 
per site, an it was no less certain that it 
could not remain in its present situation. 
Nothing would be left for the Royal Aca- 
demy but to go to Burlington House, and 
a gallery fit for the reception of the national 
pictures could then be formed at Trafalgar 
Square. The Royal Academy had accu. 
mulated from the profits of their annual 
exhibitions asum of £80,000, which they 
were prepared to expend as might best suit 
the Government, either at Burlington Gar- 
dens or at Trafalgar Square. He trusted 
the Government would consider well before 
it sought to impose terms upon the Royal 
Academy which that body was not inclined 
to accept. The Royal Academy was en- 
titled to expect, and he had no doubt it 
would receive, liberal treatment from the 
Government, such as was worthy of a body 
representing the artists of the country. 

Eart STANHOPE explained that he 
had not taken the Royal Academy by sur- 
prise, as a week ago he had given private 
notice to the President of his intention to 
make a statement upon the subject. 

Lorpv TAUNTON said, that no doubt 
the great question for consideration was 
the selecting a proper site and providing a 
suitable building for the national collection. 
He cared little whether that were done by 
transferring the old Gallery to Burlington 
House, or by retaining the old Gallery 
upon its present site, to transfer the Royal 
Academy to Burlington House. For him- 
self he would prefer the first arrangement; 
but the House of Commons had not 
thought fit to sanction that arrangement. 
At present, all the operations of the Royal 
Academy were crippled, and undeserved 
blame was cast upon them, because the 
question of future site was left in un- 
certainty. It really was lamentable to 
find that many Members of the House of 
Commons were disposed to quarrel with 
every proposition that was made upon this 
subject. There appeared to be in that 
House great antipathies, and it seemed 
incapable of agreeing to any consistent 
plan. At present, the operations of the 
Academy were greatly crippled, and they 
were blamed because they did not make 
sufficient provision for the instruction of 
pupils and other objects ; but he believed 
that the blame was undeserved, and that 
it was not in their power to do so. In 
his opinion, the only boon that Govern- 
ment could grant them was a site on which 
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they could conduct their operations. He 
confessed that he was jealous of any inter- 
ference on the part of the Government 
with the detailed management of artistic 
institutions ; and he had no desire to see 
the Royal Academy made a branch of the 
publie service, or submitted to the control 
of any Minister of the Crown, or the su- 
perintendence of any dilettanti connois- 
seurs whatever. Art, like every other 
form of our national life, ought to rest 
mainly on a feeling of independence. That 
was the feeling which would be most con- 
genial to English artists, because they 
were educated English gentlemen. He cer- 
tainly valued highly, and he believed the 
members of the Academy valued highly, 
the connection between them and the Crown 
which had existed since its foundation by 
George III. It was graceful to the Crown, 
and it afforded a most useful stimulus 
and encouragement to artists. But he did 
not think it was desirable that any more 
direet connection should exist between them 
and the State. He would strongly depre- 
eate any Ministerial interference in the 
matter, and he hoped that his noble Friend 
the President of the Council would not 
give his sanction to any system of enfor- 
cing a series of minute regulations upon the 
Royal-Academy. The Commission over 
which his noble Friend had presided so 
ably had made some very valuable sug- 
gestions, and those suggestions had been 
received in a fair spirit by the Royal 
Academy. For his own part, he thought 
that an infusion of the lay element into 
the governing body would be useful, as 
tending to counteract that narrow spirit 
into which all men, of whatever profession, 
if left entirely to themselves, were apt to 
fall, and it would also give confidence to 
the public. If, however, he found on the 
part of artists or of the Academicians a 
very strong repugnance to the introduction 
of the lay element, he would rather forego 
the probable advantages than force upon 
them an unweleome change. The Royal 
Academy had now existed for nearly 
100 years, and no one could deny that 
during that time the names of very few 
of our greatest artists had been omitted 
from its roll, showing that upon the whole 
their selections had not been unsatisfac- 
tory. He trusted that while the Govern- 
ment suggested to the Academy such im- 
provements as they might think desirable, 
they would deal with them in a large and 
liberal spirit, and that they would not 
attempt to force upon them any conditions 
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which would interfere with their indepen- 
dence. But if the Royal Academy was 
to be subject to some kind of Government 
authority, and if its affairs were to be 
continually interfered with by Parliament, 
because it happened to receive indirectly 
some contribution of public money, he 
thought the Academy would act wisely, 
and for the interest of the art which it 
represented, if it were to decline to, receive 
such public assistance, and to fall back 
upon its own resources, retaining only that 
personal connection with the Crown which 
he trusted would never be terminated. 
Lorv HOUGHTON said, he shared in 
the regret which had been expressed at 
the temper in which this subject was 
usually discussed in the other House. It 
was quite unintelligible to him why the 
Royal Academy, which he believed had 
done its duty to the country for the hun- 
dred years of its existence, should be re- 
garded by that assembly with a feeling 
which seemed almost to amount to dis- 
like. The country in his opinion owed a 
deep debt to the Academy, and never was 
censure less deserved than the censures 
which had been passed upon it. He had 
seen with great satisfaction the temper 
with which the Royal Commission had 


been conducted, and he believed any dif- 
ference of opinion that might exist with 
respect to the Royal Academy was very 


slight indeed. From the tone of this de- 
bate it was evident what they all wished 
was that the Royal Academy should exist 
in dignity and independence. He agreed 
with his noble Friend who had just sat down, 
that it would be most inconvenient and 
unwise if the Government should approach 
the Royal Academy in any tone of patron- 
age, and he did not expect that they had 
any inclination todoso. The Academy felt 
no doubt that they were in a position of 
great independence, in which they could, 
if they chose, separate themselves from 
the Government, and even have no exhibi- 
tion at all. This was not, therefore, a 
moment when hard conditions should be 
imposed on them. On the question of the 
introduction of the lay element into the 
governing body, he owned he thought the 
Royal Academy had been strangely forget- 
ful of their own origin and history. The 
Royal Academy sprang from a society of 
persons of rank — many of them Peers— 
patrons of art some hundred years ago— 
called the Dilettanti Society, some of whose 
members went to Italy and brought over 
many treasures of art, many of which now 
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adorned their Lordships’ mansions, Ip 
early times a body of painters were asso. 
ciated with the society; it was agreed that 
from the members of the Dilettanti So- 
ciety the President of the Royal Academy 
should always be taken. There then was 
a purely lay element; it did, therefore, 
seem strange that the Royal Academy 
should forget the fact, and he hoped they 
would not be unwilling to reconsider their 
decision in that respect. He was convinced 
the Royal Academy would derive great ad- 
vantage from the admission of the lay ele- 
ment. He might be allowed to quote the 
reply given by Mr. Herbert, whose works 
they all so much admired, to one or two 
questions put to him by the Royal Com- 
mission with reference to this point. He 
is asked by the Chairman— 

“ T am to understand that you wish those eight 
gentlemen to be in your senate, some gentlemen 
being added who were not artists ?—I think it 
would not be a bad thing at all. Do you imagine 
the artists and the non-artists would act cordially 
together ?—I should think educated gentlemen 


who had a love for art would act well with the 


artists in such abody. Would not artists feel a 


little disinclined to see questions relating to art 
decided by those who had not the same advantage 
as themselves as regards artistic ecucation ?—I 
do not think so. I should like it rather than 
otherwise, for my own part. What is called art 
education I believe often shuts off from the free 
sight of nature, and is frequently in the artist’s 
way of fixing upon the fit and appropriate thing 
to be done.” —p. 517. 


It was the same with men of letters and 
men of public business — their association 
was most advantageous to all parties. The 
British Museum, whatever might be its de- 
fects, was on the whole well conducted by 
a number of gentlemen who were not pro- 
fessional men of letters, but dilettanti. In 
the interests, therefore, of the Royal Aca- 
demy itself, he would urge upon the Aca- 
demicians the reconsideration of their opi- 
nions in thismatter. With respect to that 
other question — namely, whether equal 
authority should be given to Associates 
with Royal Academicians, he thought the 
Royal Academy was entirely in the right. 
If there was to be anything like a hier- 
archy in the Royal Academy, there must 
be some distinction of authority and power 
between the Associate and the Academi- 
cian; and if it was desirable to hold out 
some continuing object of ambition to a 
rising artist, it was well that some material 
distinction should exist between the two 
ranks. If anything, he thought the Royal 
Academy was too large; he did not wish 
to increase its numbers; and the object 
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of ambition held out to the young and 
ardent of admission to its ranks should not 
be too easily attained. He expressed his 
great admiration of the general conduct 
of the Royal Academy, and they well de- 
served everything that could be bestowed 
on them by the favour of their Lordships 
and the beneficence of the Crown. 

Tue Duke or RUTLAND wished to 
make one or two remarks, particularly 
after the decision which had been come to 
elsewhere with regard to the question of 
site for a National Gallery. A national 
collection of pictures offered two objects of 
inspection to the public, the works of the 
Old Masters and those of the moderns. 
Now the public were much better able to 
appreciate the pictures in the Royal Aca- 
demy than those in the National Gallery. 
They could understand the ordinary inci- 
dents of daily life which the painters of the 
present time set before their view; but 
the paintings of the Old Masters reflected 
the incidents of past ages which the ordi- 
nary public could not appreciate. On this 
account he highly approved of the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners, that the 
Academy should be thrown open to the 
public one day in every week —Saturday— 
free of charge. Another object of a na- 


tional collection of -pictures which he 
thought in the late diseussion had been lost 
sight of, was for the purposes of study 


by artists themselves. hey were the 
parties most interested in the ancient pic- 
tures, and it was of the greatest possible 
importance that, whatever site was fixed, 
it should be one where artists could study 
quietly the great works of the ancient 
Masters. Whether the paintings in the 
National Gallery were to remain where 
they now are, or were to be sent to Bur- 
lington House, they ought to have more 
room given to them ; for at present the 
pictures were crowded together in such a 
manner that they could not be seen. He 
hoped the Government would take good 
counsel with respect to the architectural 
requirements of the new building. When 
a manufacturer erected a building, if it 
were not a handsome structure, he might 
say that it answered very well for the 
business purposes for which he built it. 
But it was a very different case with a 
department of Science and Art, which 
might fairly be expected to have some re- 
gard to the architectural effect of the 
buildings it erected. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, as a mem- 
ber of the Commission that had reported 
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on the subject, he desired to express his 
obligation to the noble Earl who had 
called the attention of the House to this 
subject. It was one of great importance, 
and he hoped that the Lord President 
would be in a position to say that at any 
rate negotiations were about to be opened 
with the Royal Academy with a view to 
their removal from Trafalgar Square to 
the site of Burlington House. The works 
of the Old Masters in the national collec- 
tion were now so huddled together that 
they could scarcely be seen, and some of 
the pictures were hung close to the ceiling. 
The same was the case with the Turner 
Gallery. The students, also, in the life 
school were packed together in a pepper 
box, in such a manner that it was impos- 
sible they could study to any profit. There 
was no doubt that the Royal Academy had 
a moral if not a legal claim to some ac- 
commodation at the public expense ; while, 
on the other hand, it was right that the 
State should exact some conditions from 
them in return. The noble and learned 
Lord (Lord St. Leonards) said that the 
Royal Academy had put forth very strong 
arguments on the question as to the intro- 
duction of the lay element among them ; 
but he had looked through the evidence on 
that point and had found, he would not 
say the preponderance of the artist evi- 
dence, but the preponderance of the general 
evidence to be in favour of the lay element. 
He thought that between the new Asso- 
ciates and the members of the Royal 
Academy there would be the most har- 
monious working, and that the admission 
of the Associates to a status in the senate 
of the Academy would remove the stigma 
which was supposed to attach more or less 
to a close corporation, and would take 
away the reproach which the enemies of 
the institution always threw in its teeth. 
It was, therefore, in his opinion, rather 
shortsighted in the Council of the Royal 
Academy not to have adopted that portion 
of the Royal Commissioners’ Report. Be- 
sides the question of the lay element and 
the enlargement of the constitution of that 
body, there were several other important 
points that deserved the serious attention 
of the Government. The Government 
could not separate itself altogether from 
the Royal Academy, for it could hardly 
be suggested that it should agree to give 
them accommodation at the public expense, 
and yet retain no control over them. 

Lorpv OVERSTONE said, that the less 
the Government intermeddled with the 
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Academy, with the view of foreing the lay 
element into the constitution of that body, 
the better; otherwise the result must be 
to bring about the state of things which 
would answer to the poet’s deseription of 
chaos— 

“, . . « Corpore in uno, 
Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis, 
Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus.” 
He could bear testimony to the valuable 
services of Sir Charles Eastlake, in the 
formation of our present National Gallery. 
He had succeeded in obtaining a valuable 
and useful colleetion of pietures—not yet 
complete as a public collection, but selected 
with great discrimination and judgment— 
but they could not be appreciated till they 
were placed in a proper site. With respect 
to the removal of the National Gallery to 
Burlington House, he could only say that 
having felt it to be his duty, as one of the 
trustees of that institution, carefully to 
examine the plans for carrying out that 
scheme, he had come to the conclusion 
that, so far as space and light and the 
facility of providing for the public conve- 
nienee were concerned, as well as other 
considerations of great importance, a gal- 
lery might be erected on that site with which 
no existing gallery in Europe could enter into 
competition. By a most unfortunate vote 
of the House of Commons, however, that 
scheme was rejected, and what course 
would now be adopted he was unable to say. 
He hoped, however, that the Government 
would, during the approaching recess, take 
up the matter energetically, and that they 
would give the country a building worthy 
of the collection of pictures which the na- 
tion now possesses. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought it 
impossible to have listened to the discus- 
sion without being convinced that the sub- 
ject was one which might with advantage 
be discussed in their Lordships’ House. 
The proceedings of the Royal Academy 
were, very properly, influenced by public 
opinion, and for the purpose of forming 
that opinion it was quite right that the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Stanhope) should 
have made the observations which he had 


done, characterized as they were by the 
utmost kindliness of feeling towards that 


institution. It was impossible, he might 
add, not to be aware that the Royal Aca- 
demy, numbering as it did among its mem- 
bers so many eminent artists, held a very 
important position in this country, and 
exercised a great influence on art. That 
being so, the Government had deemed it 


Lord Overstone 
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advisable to issue the Commission of which 
the noble Earl was Chairman, and which 
made a very able Report last year. That 
Report was referred by the Secretary for 
the Home Department to the Royal Aca- 
demy, that they might make on it any ob- 
servations which they thought proper ; and 
the Academy, availing itself of an un- 
doubted privilege, had addressed, through 
their President, a personal communication 
to the Queen on the subject. Her Majesty, 
feeling as strongly as she always had done 
with regard to the privileges of the Aca- 
demy, was glad to receive that letter, to 
which she deemed it right to return an 
answer through her responsible Ministers ; 
and both the Report of the Commission 
and the observations made upon it by the 
Academy were under the consideration of 
the Government. The noble Earl, he 
might add, had put to him two questions, 
one being with respect to the plan which 
the Government might adopt: for giving 
additional spaee to the Royal Academy ; 
and in answer to that question he might 
say that everybody d to concur in 
the opinion that the Academy required 
more space. With the view of providing 
it, a scheme, which had been spoken of in 
different terms that evening, but whieh 
would undoubtedly give greater space not 
only to the Royal Academy but to the 
National Gallery, was proposed ; but it 
was rejeeted by the other House of Par- 
liament. It had been said that if the late 
Government had continued in office their 
plan would have been carried, but when he 
took into account that there was a majority 
rather of antipathies than of sympathies 
on questions of art, he could not help 
thinking that that plan would have shared 
a similar fate. Be that, however, as it 
might, the Government felt bound to sub- 
mit to the decision of the House of Com- 
mons, and to endeavour to form another 
plan which would afford that aceommoda- 
tion which they had been precluded from 
affording in the way they desired. In 
reply to the second question of the noble 
Earl, as to whether, upon granting any 
new site to the Royal Academy, the Ge- 
vernment would be prepared to insist on 
certain changes being made in the rules of 
the Academy, and whether they would 
pledge themselves that those rules should 
be submitted to the decision of both Houses 
of Parliament, he would observe that he 
believed the Royal Academy did not admit 
that the Government pessessed any power 
with reference to the alteration of their 
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rules. He had gone over the Report, in 
whieh there were a great many suggestions 
made by the Commissioners, some of a 
nature so obvious as to be readily adopted 
by the Academy, others of an important 
character which had been rejected, and 
some which were more for the considera- 
tion of the governing body of the Academy 
than for the decision of the House of Com- 
mons. He entirely concurred with his 
noble Friend behind him (Lord Overstone) 
as to the inexpediency of the Government 
mixing itself up with the Academy ; but 
there were, nevertheless, certain recom- 
mendations made by the Royal Commission 
which ought not, he thought, to be dis- 
missed without consideration. If the Go- 
vernment gave additional facilities to the 
Academy, they ought, in his opinion, on 
grounds of public interest, to endeavour to 
render the governing body satisfactory, not 
only to the public at large, but to the 
artists themselves ; and it was perhaps de- 
sirable, by means of negotiation between 
the Government and the Academy, to seek 
to secure a more popular representation of 
the artists in that institution. That having 
been done, he thought all other matters 
should be left to the governing body for 
their decision. But still, he repeated, the 


Government ought to reserve to themselves 
the power of influencing the Royal Aca- 


demy in the first instance. With regard 
to the pledge to which the noble Earl had 
adverted, he could only say that he pre- 
ferred giving no pledge on the subject ; 
but he had no hesitation in assuring him 
that it would receive the careful considera- 
tion of the Government. 


ALKALI WORKS REGULATION BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv RAVENSWORTH, in putting 
the Question with regard to the operation 
of the Alkali Works Regulation Act, of 
which he had given notice, said, that two 
years ago a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed at the instance of the noble Earl 
below him (the Earl of Derby) for the 
purpose of inquiring into the injuries oc- 
casioned by noxious vapours evolved in 
certain processes of manufacture. The 
inquiry had been conducted with great 
ability, and an Act dealing with the sub- 
ject to a limited extent was passed. One 
main reason for his bringing the subject 
to the attention of their Lordships was, 
that when he was last at Newcastle he 
had observed with no small dismay that 
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the tall chimneys in the neighbourhood of 
that large town were vomiting out vol- 
umes of smoke as dense as ever, and he 
began to doubt whether the Act really 
was operative. That Act enjoined that 
95 per cent of the noxious gases should 
be disposed of by condensation before 
being passed into the air, and it alse pro- 
vided for the appointment of Inspectors 
and sub-Inspectors to see that its pro- 
visions were carried into effect. He had 
applied to a gentleman well qualified to 
give him information on the subject, who 
was a witness before their Lordships’ 
Committee a year or two ago, and his 
Report was that the result of his inquiries 
showed a general concurrence of opinion 
that the alkali makers had been more 
careful, and that the Act had been cer- 
tainly productive of great improvement. 
He was therefore willing to believe that 
the great volumes of smoke which he had 
seen issuing from the chimneys had been 
deprived of the noxious qualities; and 
with a view to ascertain how the Act was 
being carried out in other parts of the 
country, he wished to ask the Postmaster 
General, If he had received any informa- 
tion through the Board of Trade of the 
success of the recent Act of Parliament 
for mitigating the nuisance occasioned by 
noxious vapours from chemical manufac- 
tories ? 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY was 
afraid that he could not give the noble 
Lord much information, as the Act had 
only been passed so recently, and the In- 
spectors were only appointed on the lst 
of January last. He was able, however, 
to confirm what the noble Lord had 
stated as to the operation of the Aet in 
the neighbourhood of Neweastle, and in 
many cases he was told not merely 95 
per cent, but actually 100 per cent of the 
noxious gases was extraeted. He was 
glad to say, too, that the manufacturers 
had shown a cordial desire to co-operate 
with Inspectors, and he had little doubt 
that before the end of the year all the 
manufacturers would have adopted the 
machinery of the Act. 

Tue Eart or DERBY hoped that the 
success of the Act would so far remove 
the apprehensions expressed by the noble 
Lord last year as to the serious effect it 
would have on the manufacturers, that he 
would be ready to go on and extend it to 
other trades which, though equally noxious, 
were not so prominently offensive as these 
alkali works. 
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Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that his apprehensions were confined to 
the extension of the Act to other manu- 
factures. He had felt no apprehensions 
as to the alkali works, because there there 
was a machinery existing which the manu- 
facturers were ready to use. 

Tue Eaxt or DERBY suggested that, 
as the noble Lord had now purified the air, 
he might now go on to purify the water. 

Lorp RAVENSWORTH said, he was 
informed that the discharge of noxious 
matter into the river at Newcastle was 
enormous. 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 
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James’s Park (which he believed was the 
part the hon. Member referred to) as dis- 
tinguished from the road, the Mall, and 
Birdeage Walk; and the reason was that 
the enclosed part was on the same footing 
as Kensington Gardens, and was under 
the charge of the First Commissioner 
of Works. The park keepers, however, 
were sworn in as constables, and had the 
same powers and responsibilities as the 
ordinary police. He was not aware that 
any complaints had been made to the 
Home Office, but he should inquire. 


UNITED STATES—THE “ KEARSARGE.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CORRY said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether the 
Admiralty would object to send a compe- 
tent officer to Cherbourg to examine and 
report on the mode adopted to strengthen 
the sides of the Kearsarge against shot 
and shell, as described by Captain Semmes 
in his Letter which appeared in yester- 
day’s Times ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET, in reply, 
said, his right hon. Friend forgot that the 
Kearsarge had been in dock ir this coun- 
try, and they had the information desired. 
If his right hon. Friend wished, he would 
show it to him. 


NAVY—THE COURSE OF THE 
“ GLADIATOR.”—QUESTION. 
Mr. DALGLISH said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
fe is true that the Transport which con- 
veys the troops from Cape Coast Castle to 








} 
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the West Indies is likely to pass through 


(Lords); Weighing of Grain (Port of London)* | a belt of 600 miles, in which only calms 


[Bill 119], and re-committed to a Select Com- | and light winds may be expected ; and if 


mittee ; Railways (Ireland) Act Amendment * 
[Bill 99). 


POLICE IN THE PARKS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. HARDY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the fact that the 
Police are not employed in Saint James’s 
Park as they were in the Green Park and 
other Parks; and, if so, why that is the case; 
and whether frequent complaints have 
been made to the Home Office of the pro- 
ceedings which take place from want of 
police supervision in Saint James’s Park? 

Sim GEORGE GREY said, in reply, that 
since 1840 the ordinary police had not 
been employed in the enclosed part of St. 


The Earl of Derby 


, the mean limit of the north-east trade 
| wind in August is now considered to be 

‘in the 13th degree of north latitude? 
| Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET, in reply, 
, said, he was obliged to his hon. Friend 
| for having put the Question, and he would 
state on what grounds the Admiralty had 
given their orders for the transport to pro- 
ceed in the way she was about to do. Cap- 
tain Richards, hydrographer to the Admi- 
| ralty, in a paper dated the 21st of June, 
864, says with regard to the passage 

| from Cape Coast to the West Indies— 
| «The middle-passage is simply the passage 
| across the ocean from continent to continent, 
| and, of course, any ship crossing from Cape Coast 
, to the West Indies must make it. Either a sail- 
ing vessel, or a vessel towed by a steamer, or & 
steamer alone, leaving Cape Coast in July or Au- 
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gust, bound for Barbadoes would steer to the 
southward for 300 or 400 miles, until she got in- 
to the south-east trade and out of the Guinea cur- 
rent, which sets along the coast of Africa to the 
eastward, at the rate of thirty miles a day. She 
would, if towed, get into the south-east trade in 
two or three days, and the equatorial current 
would then set her at the rate of thirty or forty 
miles a day to the westward. The south-east 
trade reaches to the northward of the equator 


in July, and she would make her westing with that 


wind, hauling to the north-west when she got into 
the meridian of 30 de; W. (having run from 
1,200 to 1,500 miles), by which course she might 
expect to pass through but a narrow belt of va- 
riable winds, and reach the north-east trade in 7 
degrees or 8 degrees N., perhaps with no greater 
detention than one or two days. The distance 
between Cape Coast and Barbadoes is about 4,000 
miles, and probably either a sailing vessel or a 
steamer would take a month to make it. A sail- 
ing ship like the transport employed should cer- 
tainly make the as quickly as a paddle 
steamer. She would get into the south-east trade 
in three days from leaving Capt Coast, and once 
into that wind experience has always shown that 
sickness contracted on the Coast of Africa speed- 
ily disappears.” 

And he says likewise— 

“ In the days of Horsburgh ships crossed the 
belt of variable winds too far to the eastward, 
and, consequently, were much delayed. Modern 
experience has shown that by crossing the line 
well to the westward no such delays are expe- 
rienced.” 


THE HIGHWAYS DISTRICT ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DODSON said, he would beg to ask, 
Whether, under the Highways District Act 
of 1862, the towns not subject to the ju- 
risdiction of the Board, but adjoining or 
surrounded by highway districts, are legal 
placeg for the meeting of the Board ? 

S& GEORGE GREY : Under the High- 
way Act of 1862 some doubts existed on 
this point, but by an Amendment to the 
Local Government Act made last Session 
towns adjoining or surrounded by highway 
districts were constituted legal places for 
the meeting of the Highway District 
Boards. 


ENSIGN FOR THE NAVAL RESERVE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, in the 
absence of his hon. Friend (Mr. Crawford), 
he would beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, Whether any steps have been 
taken towards granting the privilege of 
bearing the “ Blue Ensign” to Merchant 
Vessels commanded and partly manned 
by Officers and Men of the Royal Naval 
Reserve ? 
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Lorv CLARENCE PAGET, in reply, 
said, he had the pleasure to state, that Her 
Majesty had sanctioned the granting of 
the Blue Ensign to ships commanded and 
partly manned by men belonging to the 
Royal Naval Reserve, and that henceforth 
the White Ensign would be the ensign of 
Her Majesty’s fleet. The Blue would be 
the ensign of ships of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, and the Red the ensign for the 
Merchant Service. 

Mr. CORRY said, he wished to know 
whether the flag list was to be no longer 
divided into the three squadrons of Red, 
White, and Blue? 

Lory CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
three distinctive flags were done away 
with, and there would be now only 
Rear Admirals, Vice Admirals, and Ad- 
mirals. 


ARMY —SANITARY REGULATIONS FOR 
FIELD SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, Whether the Sanitary Regulations 
for Field Service issued by the Secretary 
of State, were obeyed before the Army 
took the field for the Ashantee War ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON re- 
plied, that the sanitary regulations re- 
ferred to were included in the book of 
Medical Regulations which were directed 
to be, and he believed were, in the hands 
of every surgeon in the Army. It was 
specially laid down in these regulations, 
that the senior medical officer should be 
responsible for seeing that the sanitary 
regulations were carried out, and he had 
not received any Report to the effect that 
those regulations had not been carried 
out. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE DUTY ON MALT.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MORRITT said, the Motion he 
had to bring forward was one perfectly 
devoid of party considerations. It was, 

“ That in case of any modification of the in- 
direct Taxation of this Country the Excise on 
Malt requires consideration.” 

He hought he should be able to prove to 
every Member of that House, that the 
proposition was reasonable, just, and 
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equitable. All he required and asked 
was, that every hon. Member of that 
House, be he of whatever party he might, 
would do him the kindness to listen to 
what he had to say, and see if what 
he said was not borne out by facts, 
and then, after listening, to say if he 
could conscientiously vote against his 
Motion. That seemed to be taking rather 
high ground; but he stood on the justice 
of his cause. He was not going into 
statistics, nor would he weary the House 
by reading lengthy papers, but he would 
rely entirely on the justice of his cause. 
Now, he thought_no man would deny that 
of analogous taxes the excise upon malt 
stood alone in one respect, inasmuch as it 
was almost the only tax that had not been 
modified or in some way altered. Whilst 
analogous taxes had been dealt with in 
some way the malt tax had not been 
touched. That singularity of position 
was one reason for considering the sub- 
ject. But the malt tax had another pecu- 
liarity, and it was this—that it was a tax 
levied on the soil of England, upon an 
article which we produced or manufac- 
tured, and that which we within ourselves 
consumed. It was a tax that no one 
would deny fell heavily on the poor man 
who drunk a glass of beer. It was a tax 


that fell extremely heavy in that respect 


on the poor. The rich people who drank 
wine had been relieved to a certain degree 
by the remission to some extent of the 
tax on wine, but the poor man was still 
taxed heavily through his beer. No one 
would deny the next assertion, which was 
this, that the malt tax hung like a mill- 
stone round the farmer’s neck. It checked 
him in his industry; it prevented the due 
course through which he would cultivate 
his land, and it prevented him from fur- 
nishing to his poor labourer that which 
would be a luxury to him. These were 
simple facts that were well known; but 
he would draw them together, and exhibit 
them to the mind of every impartial 
person, and ask him if he did not consider 
that such a tax was not worthy of con- 
sideration. One or two remarks had been 
made on the malt tax, on which he wished 
to make some observations. It had been 
said that the malt tax should not be inter- 
fered with, because it fell on the class of 
persons who were the least heavily taxed, 
and paid the least for the public benefit. 
He denied that, for it fell most heavily 
on a class of people who paid most to 
the general benefit of the State — he 
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meant the agriculturists. Who paid the 
poor rate? ‘Who paid the highway rate? 
Who paid the county rate? And who 
paid the church rate? These rates were 
all paid by the land. No doubt there were 
large manufacturers who paid considerably 
to the revenue, but look at their profits. 
Considering the profits of various classes, 
the agriculturist paid more than any other 
person to the revenue. There had been 
another observation made by persons high 
in authority. It had been his good for- 
tune to receive a piece of friendly advice 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who advised him to consider that in any 
modification of the tax on malt the benefit 
would be greater to England than to Ire- 
land or Scotland. That suggestion was 
made with a view, he presumed, to in- 
duce him to forego his Motion, but he 
was not disposed to do so, for certain 
reasons; and although that observation 
came from a gentleman whose every ob- 
servation, from his experience and talent, 
would command respect, he did not think 
it was worthy of him. If the observation 
that they would be doing an injustice to 
Ireland or Scotland by granting a boon to 
England were worth anything, it must 
have been based upon the assumption that 
all the malt which was made in England 
was brewed in England, and that the beer 
was drunk in the same country. But the 
fact was that there was hardly a public- 
house in Ireland or Scotland in which you 
did not get English beer, and not many 
public-houses in England in which you 
did not get Irish and Scotch whisky. He 
believed that there was much more re- 
ciprocity of drink than was generally sup- 
posed. Even, however, if all the malt 
which was made in England was con- 
sumed in this country, the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman was not a 
statesmanlike one. The tax, then, was 
levied on the poor, it was a burden on the 
agriculturist, it stood entirely alone, and 
it was levied on the producer and the 
consumer. He would say that if the 
exigencies of the State required that the 
tax should be maintained at its full 
extent—and if England had for the last 
few years a difficulty to make both ends 
meet—if the exigencies of the country 
had rendered this tax necessary, he would 
not for a moment have proposed a modi- 
fication of it; but for the last two or three 
years they had been reducing the taxa- 
tion, and that had been so done as to 
secure an increasing revenue, and as the 
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surplus accrued it had been applied to the 
relief of various classes in the country; 
but the agriculturists had not yet had 
their share. What relief did the abolition 
of the paper duty give to the agriculturists? 
It gave relief to manufacturers in large 
towns, with whom it was no doubt a good 
thing to stand well at the elections; but 
fair play was a jewel, and he was anxious 
that if there was a surplus the agricultural 
interest should have a chance with the rest. 
It had been said that it was inexpedient 
to attempt to foreshadow the future, and 
that prospective legislation was inexpe- 
dient. He was prepared to admit that 
there was a good deal of truth in that ; 
but if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made use of such an argument he ought 
to be consistent, and abstain from fore- 
shadowings himself. He had not, how- 
ever, done so. He had spoken of probable 
reductions of other taxes, and had fore- 
shadowed, to his mind at all events, that 
the agriculturists would look in vain for 
any modification or consideration of the 
malt duty; and it was that circumstance 
which had induced him to bring forward 
his Motion and to take the sense of the 
House upon the subject. As regarded the 
requirements of the State, for the last two 


years they had been progressing steadily 


towards an increased surplus. ‘That was 
no doubt to some extent brought about by 
the extreme good management of their 
financial Minister, for whose abilities he 
entertained the highest respect, but he 
thought it was very greatly owing to the 
extreme vitality of England herself. They 
saw around them on all sides evidence of 
increasing wealth. If they went out to 
Bayswater and Kensington and saw the 
magnificent houses built there and inhabi- 
ted as soon as they were erected, they 
must feel there was an increase of wealth. 
In many instances it was derived from the 
colonies, but from whatever source it came 
there it was, and no doubt could be enter- 
tained of the increasing wealth of the 
country. They had been in flourishing 
circumstances in their adversity. Even 
during the cotton famine, and whilst pay- 
ing so enormously for expensive ships and 
arms, they had had a surplus. No doubt 
that had been diminished to the present 
time by the cotton famine. But though 
we had been under a dark cloud, light was 
breaking in on our horizon. We were 
now getting into better circumstances, un- 
less it pleased God that we should be en- 
gaged in war; but if we should be so en- 
gaged, and if it should be necessary to sup- 
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port the honour and integrity of England 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
world, he, for one, should never speak a 
word about the reduction of that or any 
other tax. But, under present circum- 
stances, when we had a right to look for- 
ward to a constant, steady, and increasing 
surplus, he did not think he had chosen 
an inopportune occasion for bringing for- 
ward his Motion. It was in consequence 
of what had gone before that we had a 
right to expect, in case of any modification 
of indirect taxation, that the malt tax, 
instead of being treated with contempt, 
should receive due and proper considera- 
tion. He had thus endeavoured to con- 
vince the impartial mind of the House 
that his Resolution was a fair, an equitable, 
an honest, and a reasonable one. But 
there was one person in the House whom 
he would rather persuade than all the rest 
put together. He did not mean exactly 
that; but he would be proud, indeed, if 
he could persuade the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He had heard it said that the con- 
stant contemplation of pounds, shillings, 
and pence—the adding up of accounts, the 
balancing of books, and the general endea- 
vour to “make both ends meet,’’ although 
it produced a great deal of cleverness and 
subtlety, did not ennoble the man nor en- 
large his heart. Judging, however, from 
the general attributes and character of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he would fain be- 
lieve and hope that in his speech the right 
hon. Gentleman would demonstrate to the 
House that his occupation had in no way 
sullied or clouded that clear insight—with 
which he must have been born—into the 
difference between justice and injustice, 
between right and wrong. He was quite 
certain that if the right hon. Gentleman 
would allow his mind impartially to dwell 
on this subject, he would come to the con- 
clusion that in future modifications of in- 
direct taxes in this country, he having 
given a chance to every other class of tax- 
payers, the excise upon malt required con- 
sideration. 

Mr. DODSON seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“In case of any modification of the Indirect 
Taxation of this Country, the Excise on Malt 
requires consideration,”"—( Dr. Morritt, ) 


— instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


K 2 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or roe EXCHE- 
QUER said, as it would appear from 
negative indications given by the House, 
that the debate was to be restricted within 
the narrow limits of a duel between the 
hon. Member (Mr. Morritt) and himself, 
he could wish that whether he succeeded 
or not in dealing with the argument in 
support of the Motion, he should be able 
to imitate the temper in which the hon. 
Gentleman had brought the subject before 
the House. The questions before the 
House were, on the one side, that in any 
future modification of indirect taxation 
the malt tax required consideration, and, 
on the other, that the House should re- 
solve itself into a Committee of Supply. 
In point of fact, the Motion of the hon. 
Member was met by another, which, ac- 
cording to the forms of the House, was 
equivalent in this instance to thie ‘‘ Pre- 
vious Question ;” and those who voted 
that the Speaker should leave the Chair 
would not pronounce a negative on the 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman, but 
would indicate in a Parliamentary way 
that they doubted whether the House 
should be called upon at present to pass 
any opinion upon the hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion. It was not a negative of the 


proposition that the Government asked 
the House to pronounce, and he should be 
very sorry to go the length of putting a 


negative on it. The hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted that it was generally unwise to 
pledge the House beforehand to make a 
selection of subjects for remission of taxa- 
tion at a period when they must be ne- 
cessarily in the dark upon many questions 
which ought to bear upon the matter. 
The hon. Gentleman thought himself justi- 
fied in the course he had taken by as- 
suming that he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) as the representative of the 
Government in matters of finance, had 
endeavoured by anticipation to exclude 
the malt duty from consideration. But 
such had not been his intention. It was 
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quite true that in presenting his financial 
statement he offered a partial argument 
against the remission of the malt duty ; 
but that was strictly and exclusively from 
one point of view—namely, from the com- 
petition in which the malt duty stood at 
that moment as the favourite subject of an 
important movement in the country, and 
with reference to the actual surplus at the 
time. It was not, therefore, that he 
wished the House to arrive at any con- 
_ clusion with respect to its future course in— 


Mr. Dodson 


/and pertinent to other matters? 
duties upon tea and upon sugar were 


than the malt duty. 
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regard to that tax. He would admit that, 
for a man standing in his position, it 
would be ten times more objectionable to 
endeavour to exclude the malt duty from 
the consideration of Parliament than for a 
private Member, and he was sure the hon. 
Gentleman would acknowledge that, when 
he spoke upon the question, he was re- 
viewing several taxes which were thought 
fit subjects for reduction on account of the 
then existing surplus, and it was with 
respect to a comparison of the malt tax with 
the duties on sugar and tea alone that he 
used the argument. He trusted that he 
had disposed of the main ground which 
the hon. Gentleman urged as his justifica- 
tion for asking the House to do that 
which on general grounds was scarcely 
defensible—to pledge itself in a certain 
degree as to the disposal of the surplus 
not at present existing. The hon. Gen- 
tleman would not deny that the effect of 
his Motion was to establish that doctrine. 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) ad- 
mitted that it was capable of being alleged 
that the Motion, considered as an abstract 
proposition, in its terms, in the literal 
and grammatical meaning of its terms, 
was not only admissible but that it was 
incontrovertible — that in case of any 
modification of the indirect taxes of the 
country the excise duty on malt required 
consideration. Nothing could be more 
fair than to admit the proposition of the 
hon. Gentleman. But there were a great 
many propositions which were most fit to 
form the subject of an expression of opi- 
nion not only by private, but even by offi- 
cial men, which would assume an entirely 
new character when under peculiar cir- 
cumstances they were placed on the 
Journals of that House, because it would 
be said, that though the propositions 
were true, yet it was not the business of 
that House to place upon its Journals all 
propositions that were true. And then 
the question would arise why, if the 
House thought fit to inscribe those pro- 
positions upon its Journals, it was not 
also fit to inscribe others equally 7 

e 


worthy of consideration, for though they 
had made a very large reduction in the 
duty upon tea it was still much heavier 
He admitted the 
tea duty was a Customs duty, and there- 
fore, as far as regarded form, was easier 
than a duty of Excise. But as far as 
restraint was concerned, a Customs duty 
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on tea of 100 per cent was more restric- 
tive than an Excise duty upon malt of 
a much lower amount. The meaning of 
the hon. Gentleman’s proposition, as far 
as it was unexceptionable, was that it 
was the duty of the Government and of 
Parliament, from time to time when they 
had a surplus, to make an impartial re- 
view of the claims of various taxes for 
reduction. But, if the House were to 
affirm a Motion of that kind at once, it 
would carry it out of the region of literal 
truth, and render the declaration open to 
every Objection which would lie against it 
as practically untrue. It was intended to 
anticipate a judgment on the subject, not 
wholly, but partially ; and he put it to the 
impartial opinion of hon. Members whe- 
ther such a decision ought to be antici- 
pated at all. It was a great mischief to 
anticipate. It led to the creation of ex- 
pectations which were in the nature of 
promises—promises from Members to con- 
stituents, from the House of Commons to 
the people. It might, perhaps, be said 
that he himself had made such promises. 
He could not admit that. It might be 


necessary, in support of particular pro- 
posals, in order to let the House compre- 
hend their nature, that the consequences 


to flow from them should be indicated ; 
but he had always protested, and he must 
always protest, against the practice of 
making a promise, or anything like a pro- 
mise, in regard to such matters, as detri- 
mental to the character and dignity of 
the House. He was sure the hon. Gentle- 
man did not wish to lay up, for the future, 
causes of unnecessary dispute and conten- 
tion. Experience, however, had shown 
that declarations of the kind, made in an- 
ticipation of circumstances which had not 
arrived, tended very considerably to aggra- 
vate political controversy when the time 
came. There was the case of the paper 
duty, for instance. It stood on record that 
the Resolution with respect to the paper 
duties, although of a very open character 
in its terms, was felt, in the result, an 
important Motion, though not a sole or 
conclusive one, in the selection of that 
measure of remission for a proposition to 
the House. But so far was it from being 
admitted that the declarations on that 
subject bound Government or Parliament 
in any degree, or justified the proposition 
which he made, there was rather absolute 
resentment at its being quoted, and the 
effect of it was to embitter the debate. 
He was not, of course, saying who was 
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right or wrong in that case, but merely 
stating the effect of the abstract declara- 
tion. And now, he would ask, what sort 
of a surplus would be required in order to 
deal with the malt tax in an effectual 
manner? The House had for several years 
shown a strong inclination, not to lay 
down an unbending rule, but to adopt as 
a general practice the method of dividing 
any surplus between the subjects of direct 
and indirect taxation. He did not suppose 
the hon. Gentleman opposite would wish 
to commit the House to a Resolution to 
forego altogether the claims of the income 
tax, in order to apply the whole surplus to 
the reduction of the malt tax. [Mk. 
Morrirr: I limited my Motion to indirect 
taxation.] But if the hon. Member de- 
sired to deal with the malt tax, of course 
it must be in a manner that would pro- 
duce some sensible effect on the price of 
the commodity. He would not be content 
with a reduction of less than a half. [Mr. 
Morritr: I said a third.] The hon. 
Gentleman must take care that in trying 
to strengthen he did not weaken his argu- 
ment, and lay his plan open to the objec- 
tion, that while greatly diminishing the 
revenue it would leave all the evils of Ex- 
cise restraint in force, and would not di- 
minish the price of the commodity. He 
thought the general opinion was that the 
reduction of the malt duty by half was 
the minimum of change which it would 
be worth while to make. But for a re- 
duction of between a half and a third they 
must have at command about £2,000,000, 
as the share of the surplus applicable to the 
diminution of indirect taxation. They 
were not so happy, however, as to have 
every year such a sum available for the 
purpose. Even a million, or half a mil- 
lion, was a large sum to have at command. 
The hon. Member spoke of millstones 
round the neck of the agriculturist, but 
they must take care not to impede the 
House of Commons in the discharge of its 
difficult duties by hanging millstones like 
that round its neck. They must take care 
not to expose the House to the reproach 
of bad faith, if it did not give preference to 
the malt tax, when it had at disposal a 
surplus capable of effecting great good if 
applied in other directions, but quite in- 
appreciable and worthless when applied to 
the malt tax. They should endeavour to 
keep their honour clear and their words 
unambiguous in the face of the country ; 
but the Motion was open to the objec- 
tion of ambiguity, which was the most 
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serious disadvantage which could attach 
to a legislative declaration. When it 
was said that in the reductions which 
had taken place of late years no relief had 
been given to malt, he must remind hon. 
Members of what took place thirty-five 
years ago. The country came out of the 
great war with France with a system of 
Customs duties wound up to the highest 
point on every article, oppressing, restrain- 
ing—aye, in many cases, extinguishing 
trade and industry. In 1829, it was the 
good fortune of Parliament to possess a 
surplus of £3,000,000. Had that surplus 
been applied in the same manner as subse- 
quent surpluses, for the relief of trade 
and industry, instead of being devoted to 
the reduction of the taxation on beer, a 
greater benefit would have been conferred 
on the country at large, and even that 
particular class which was interested in 
beer would have gained more by the in- 
creased strength and prosperity of the 
country through the general relief of 
trade. The repeal of that duty was a 
very strong measure, and certainly tended 
to weakén very much any residue of claims 
which might be made on behalf of that 
commodity to further relief: No other 


article had been relieved to the same ex- 
In general terms, half of 


tent as beer. 
the daty weighing upon it was removed at 
once, and thus a benefit was given to Eng- 
land almost exclusively among the three 
kingdoms, and to a particular interest 
almost exclusively in England. The re- 
duction of that duty was no doubt an 
advantage to the consumer, but it was a 
small advantage, indeed, compared to that 
he would have derived from the applica- 
tion of the money to the removal, in a 
more general manner, of the fetters on the 
trade and industry of the country. The 
hon. Gentleman had said that the malt 
duty was a millstone round the necks of 
the agriculturists; but, if so, he wanted 
to know what was to be thought of the 
duty upon spirits, which had an operation 
upon barley the same in principle as the 
malt tax, but in amount far more severe. 
Notwithstanding the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, the price of barley of late years had 
moved upwards instead of downwards, 
and while the malt tax was from 50 to 60 
per cent upon malt, though not more than 
from 20 to 25 per cent upon beer, the 
spirit duty was from 400 to 500 per cent 
upon spirits. It would thus be seen that 
the millstone argument, if it had any 
weight at all, was far more applicable to 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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the case of the spirit duty than that of 
the malt tax. The hon. Gentleman, again 

had said there was no force in the argu- 
ment derived from the pressure of the 
spirit duty and malt tax upon the three 
kingdoms. Every one knew that the great 
bulk of the malt tax was paid in England, 
but that, it had been said, was no reason 
why the tax should not be repealed. Cer- 
tainly not, if the question was looked at 
in the abstract, and if the malt tax were 
an exceptional duty levied upon a com- 
modity used in England, while the corre- 
sponding commodities used in Scotland and 
Ireland paid no duty at all. For example, 
if Scotchmen and Irishmen consumed not 
whisky but cider, upon which there was 
no duty whatever, the case against the 
malt tax would be immensely enhanced 
by its exclusiveness; but the truth was, 
Seotland and Ireland were far more heavily 
taxed in respect of their favourite liquor 
than England. Perhaps it was wrong 
that Seotchmen should drink whisky, but 
they must be allowed to judge for them- 
selves, and he must say that whisky, when 
diluted into toddy, in which shape it was 
largely consumed, ought not te be made 
the subject of any very severe or sweeping 
condemnation. On the whole, then, he 
thought the House should pause before it 
gave a very large amount of public revenue 
to a commodity almost exclusively used in 
England, and, at the same time, left the 
corresponding commodities used in Scot- 
land and Ireland under an overwhelming 
weight of taxation. But he did not think 
it desirable on the part of the Government 
that he should discuss this question at 
length. He had objected to embodying 
premature and unnecessary declarations of 
opinion in the shape of Resolutions, and he 
felt that the argument against the Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman had a tendency to 
lead him further than he should wish to 
go with respect to the merits of the ques- 
tion itself. It was desirable that the 
whole question of the malt tax should re- 
main open and unprejudiced. At present 
he could not undertake to say what might 
be expedient for Parliament to do in future 
years. He had no means of ascertaining 
what sums might be at its disposal for the 
relief of the taxpayers, though on that 
point, apart from great convulsions, apart 
from special and extraordinary causes, he 
thought we might be justified in humbly 
entertaining sanguine hopes. It was to 
be hoped, therefore, that the House would 
carefully avoid embarrassing its future 
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action by any premature declaration of 
opinion respecting the malt tax, and with 
the view of enabling it to do so, he had 
no hesitation in moving, as an Amend- 
ment, That the Speaker should now leave 
the Chair, which might be taken as equi- 
yalent to the previous Question. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he ac- 
cepted, with pleasure, the admission of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
subject of the malt tax was entitled to 
serious consideration, but he regretted that 
the right hou. Gentleman should have sub-- 
sequently hinted, by his mysterious allusion 
to the tea and sugar duties in the present, 
and to the beer duty in the past, that in 
his opinion the repeal of the malt tax 
would be inexpedient for many years to 
come. There could be no doubt whatever 
as to the impropriety of the House of 
Commons pledging itself beforehand to 
the diminution or repeal of any particular 
duty on financial grounds, but in the 
case of the Malt Tax there were social 
and political considerations which might 
render a departure from that general 
rule both justifiable and expedient. The 
Motion of the hon. Member for the North 
Riding was merely a supplement to 
that past system of fiseal re-arrangement 
which commenced in 1842, but which, in 
the opinion of those who represented the 
agricultural interest, was not carried far 
enough. Since 1842 every tax which was 
thought to press upon the springs of in- 
dustry, or which affected any branch of our 
textile manufactures, had been altogether 
repealed. The particular ground on which 
these great changes—changes which caused 
great distress among the agricultural 
classes—were justified, was the broad poli- 
tical ground that if they were once adopted, 
all causes of dissension between class and 
class would be removed, and that hence- 
forth the agriculturist and the manufac- 
turer would not be divided into hostile 
camps. But so long as the malt tax re- 
mained untouched was it true to say that 
there was no class of producers, no class 
of manufacturers, affected—and unjustly 
affected—by our present system? It was 
impossible to deny but that on the pro- 
ducers of barley on the one hand, and the 
manufacturers of meat on the other, these 
restrictions pressed harshly and unjustly. 
It was often said with respect to the 
growers of barley on good barley land, 
that the malt tax did not operate in a 
prejudicial manner towards them when 
they had a good harvest. But what was 
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that but saying that with a bad harvest, 
and on indifferent ground, the malt tax 
did operate injuriously? And is it for 
free traders to justify a tax which punishes 
producers for a bad harvest in the one 
case, and for managing their business as 
they think best in the other? He now came 
to the other class—the manufacturers of 
meat. Perbaps no occupation now open to 
the farmers of England, Ireland, or Scotland 
was more profitable than the manufacture 
of meat, but it was quite evident that the 
malt tax did operate as a great hindrance 
and drawback on the manufacturers of 
meat. That was admitted by the right 
hon. Gentleman in the Bill which he in- 
troduced to allow malt free of duty to be 
used for the feeding of cattle. It was said, 
and said truly, that that Bill was a dead let- 
ter. The grievance was admitted but not 
remedied, and never would be remedied, un- 
til the producer of barley could apply it to 
the production of meat in the way most 
likely to benefit himself in his trade. The 


right hon. Gentleman went on to consider the 
question as affecting the general producer, 
and said that unless the House abolished 
one-half of the malt tax he did not see that 
any good would result to the consumer of 
beer. It was not necessary to take into con- 


sideration at present the proportion of the 
malt tax which might be reduced in a 
future year. It was sufficient that the 
Resolution was sound in principle, and on 
that ground they were justified in support- 
ing it. He believed that in the case of the 
malt duty, as in the wine duty, and all that 
class of duties, where there was a consider- 
able reduction in the amount of duty there 
would be a considerable relief to the con- 
sumer, and that there would be a recovery 
of the revenue. Two years ago his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley) whose absence, and particu- 
larly the cause of it, the whole House 
would regret, said, and said truly, that what 
wine was to the upper classes beer was to 
the lower, and consequently they had a 
right to argue by analogy from the effect 
of the diminution of the wine duties what 
would be the effect of the diminution of 
the malt tax. One of the most eminent 
and able rmanent servants of the 
Crown, Sir Emerson Tennant, had pub- 
lished an elaborate treatise to show that 
if the wine duty was reduced the revenue 
would be permanently reduced ; but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
deterred by that prediction. In 1860 he 
reduced the duty, and in that year the 
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total amount of gallons entered for home 
consumption was 7,272,308, and the 
amount of duty received was £1,828,998. 
He would pass over the next year, because 
the duty was then in a transitory state. 
The first year the new duties came into full 
operation the consumption had increased 
to 9,756,705 gallons, and the duty had 
fallen to £1,107,420. Nodoubt that was a 
most importantand serious loss. Butin 1864 
the consumption had risen to 10,664,250 
gallons, and the revenue to £1,233,824, 
showing an improvement in the revenue to 
the extent of £125,000 in three years. 
There was no reason to believe that a 
similar recovery would not follow a re- 
duction of the duty on malt; d priori 
there was every reason to say that it 
would be more immediate and satisfac- 
tory. Every gallon of wine had to be 
produced abroad, and the consumption 
was liable to fluctuations from caprices in 
taste and habits; but beer and ale, which 
were produced at home, were as deeply 
rooted in the affections of the English 
people as anything could be. A writer 


in the first century had described the 
Britons as a people drinking fermented 
liquor made from barley, which was not 
known to any other people in Europe, and 


the earliest records of Parliament showed 
that one of its first Acts was to fix the 
maximum price of beer. There was no 
reason to doubt that the increased con- 
sumption of beer which would follow the 
reduction of the duty on malt would be 
greater than most people imagined. He 
was told that that might be so, but that 
the increased consumption of beer would 
decrease the consumption of spirits. He 
did not believe that in the least, and for 
the truth of that he would appeal to the 
figures which had been presented to the 
House. When the duty on wine was re- 
duced and the consumption increased, did 
the consumption of beer or spirits fall off ? 
Just the contrary. The duty on spirits 
during that period had increased about half 
a million, but the revenue on malt had re- 
mained stationary owing to the exorbitant 
duty. The House should remember this 
other illustration—that whereas in the first 
half of the last century the duty on malt 
varied from 7d. to 2s. 7d., and the popu- 
lation never exceeded 8,000,000, the con- 
sumption of malt was quite as large as 
the consumption during the first sixty 
years of the present century, when the 
population had risen to 20,000,000—and 
why? Because in the interval the malt 
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had been quintupled. This showed that 
the duty on malt kept down the consump- 
tion, and the moment the malt duty was 
reduced there was every reason to believe 
that there would be a greatly increased 
consumption of beer and other articles 
produced from malt. The right hon, 
Gentleman had touched on what might 
be called the geographical or nationality 
argument. When he (Lord John Man- 
ners) first heard the argument he was 
startled. He had no idea that the prin- 
ciple of nationality had made such way in 
that House, and that we had to apportion 
our taxation by geographical considerations. 
The right hon, Gentleman seemed to have 
been oblivious of geographical considera- 
tions in 1860, for he stood confessedly 
guilty of what he must now deem the great 
national crime of adding £2,000,000 of 
taxation on Ireland and Scotland, without 
imposing one halfpenny of taxation on 
England. In 1860 the right hon. Gentle- 
man raised the duty on spirits to 10s. per 
gallon on 20,000,000 gallons, thus impos- 
ing the £2,000,000 of additional taxation 
to which he had referred. He presumed 
that at that time the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not so impressed with his na- 
tionality argument; or perhaps, indeed, 
that he had not invented it. The right 
hon. Gentleman had talked about cider, 
and reminded the House that it was an 
untaxed drink. But how did that apply 
to the argument of nationality? There 
was a duty of 10s. per barrel on cider 
previous to 1830. It was then abolished, 
and what was the result? In fifteen 
years the consumption of cider had exactly 
doubled itself. Was the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, to redress the grievance of Scot- 
land and Ireland and nine-tenths of Eng- 
land, to turn round on the cider counties 
and impose a duty of 10s. per barrel on 
cider? Let the House look for a moment 
into the question of nationality as it af- 
fected Scotland. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that in Scotland ardent spirits 
were the national drink. It was not a 
fortunate thing perhaps for Scotland that 
such was the case. But if spirits were the 
national drink of the people of Scotland, 
when and why did they become so? He had 
no doubt the House would remember the 
authentic ballad of King Arthur’s Court, 
and the character of the servants he en- 
tertained, and the melancholy fate that 
befel those servants— 
“ Usquebaugh burnt the Irishman, 
The Scot was drowned in ale.” 
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He apprehended that there was nothing 
more clear than that at the commence- 
‘ment of the last century beer and ale were 
not only the drink of Scotch men but of 
Scoteh women. In 1742 the Lord Presi- 
dent Duncan Forbes addressed a memorial 
to the English Government complaining of 
the melancholy position into which the 
finances of Scotland had fallen, in which 
he said— 

“ The cause of the mischief we complain of is 
evidently the excessive use of tea, which is now 
b 80 © that the meanest families, 
even of labouring people, particularly in boroughs, 
make their morning’s meal of it, and thereby 
wholly disuse the ale which heretofore was their 
accustomed drink, and the same drug supplies 
all the labouring women with their afternoon’s 
entertainments to the exclusion of the two- 
penny.” 

Why was the twopenny driven out of 
Scotland? The answer was that it was 
driven out by tea; but how came it that tea 
drove it out? The malt tax was imposed 
in Scotland in 1710, and what was the 
result? Why, in Glasgow, Leith, and all 





the great towns of Scotland there was 
bloodshed, and there arose a resistance of 
so formidable a character that the Peers of 
Scotland in London came together, and 
proposed a repeal of the Union between the 


two countries, and they were within an ace 
of succeeding, as they were only beaten by 
one vote. Therefore it was quite clear 
that in twenty years the people had been, 
against their will, driven to give up the 
drink they had formerly used, and taken 
to tea, upon which no duty was imposed un- 
till1723. Therefore it was legislation of a 
fiseal character that had forced the people 
of Scotland to give up their old accustomed 
and popular drink to take refuge first in 
tea and subsequently in whisky; and, as 
legislation had done the mischief, Scotland 
had a fair right to ask that legislation 
should undo it. A few years ago he was 
walking in the classic groves of Keir with 
his hon, Friend the Member for Perthshire, 
when they came upon some men who were 
felling trees. He saw among the trees 
what he took to be an English cask, and, 
upon inquiring what it was, was informed 
that it was a cask of beer, which the men 
had asked to have instead of whisky. This 
was a most excellent change of taste, and 
for the sake of Scotland he wished that a 
great deal more beer was consumed there. 
Every hon. Member from Scotland ought 
to support the Motion of his hon. Friend, 
which might have the effect of substituting 
for the excessive use of ardent spirits the 
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consumption of a wholesome beverage like 
beer. Let the House also look at Ireland, 
The right hon. Baronet the Chief Secre- 
tary told them the other night that even 
in spite of the crushing effect of the malt 
tax, and the deleterious character of the 
beer supplied, the consumption had so 
largely increased that during the time he 
had been in the Irish office about 300 
beershops had been opened in Dublin 
alone. That showed that the national 
bent of the Irish people was not exclusively 
towards spirits, and that if they could get 
beer they would be glad to consume it. 
Was there an Irish Member who had at 
heart the social improvement of the Irish 
people who would not gladly see the con- 
sumption of spirits considerably reduced 
by the substitution of beer? Then let 
them hear no more about the question of 
nationality. That which was good for 
England was good for Ireland and Scot- 
land, and he sincerely trusted that all who 
had at heart the social, moral, and _politi- 
eal welfare of the people of the three king- 
doms would join together and present a 
firm front in favour of diminishing, and, 
they might hope, ultimately abolishing the 
tax, which was unjust in principle, unequal 
in operation, and productive indirectly of 
the worst effects in promoting the intem- 
perance of the people. Another argument 
which he had heard used in the course of 
these debates was, that so great was the 
improvement in the beer brewed by the 
great brewers, and so great were the faci- 
lities which railway communication gave 
for the transmission of beer from the great 
brewers to different towns and villages, 
that there would be little recourse to pri- 
vate brewing even if the malt tax were 
repealed. To a certain extent that was 
true. Wherever there were large towns 
and convenient railway communication, it 
was probable that many of the class who 
fifty or a hundred years ago brewed would 
not now do so. But that was not true of 
many rural districts and places which had 
yet no railway communication. He was 
himself acquainted with a district in Shrop- 
shire in which, even under the disadvan- 
tages of the existing tax, the labouring 
people had never given up the habit of 
brewing. In that district every cottage 
that was built was provided with a proper 
brewhouse and copper. The farmers were 
in the habit of offering the labouring man 
ls. a week extra, or half a bushel of malt 
once a month, and every labourer who had 
@ copper chose the malt and rejected the 
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shilling. If in any portion of the country 
they revived the habit of private brewing 
they would revive one which tended directly 
to increase the morality, happiness, and 
comfort of the labouring people. He 
would not now enter upon the question of 
the evil influence exercised by beerhouses 
upon the population. It was sufficient to 
say that every man who lived in the coun- 
try knew that a great proportion of the 
smaller and a considerable amount of the 
greater crimes which afflicted the rural 
districts had its source in the beershop. 
He did not press that argument, but any- 
thing which tended to diminish the resort 
of the labouring man to the beerhouse did 
good to himself, to his family, and to the 
community among which he lived. He 
had to apologize to the House for having 
said so much, but on all these grounds of 
financial justice, of morality, and of in- 
creasing the comforts of the poor, he be- 
sought them to give a favourable hearing 
to the modest proposition of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART observed, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
exhorted them not to pass abstract Reso- 
lutions ; but he would remind the House 
that the repeal or diminution of the duties 


on paper, advertisements, and wine had in 


each case been preceded by a Resolution 
of that character. There must be a con- 
siderable difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject between the right hon. Gentleman and 
some of his Colleagues. Some years ago 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to reduce the duties upon wine, 
he dwelt with great force upon the adulter- 
ation to which wine was subjected. The 
argument was equally applicable to beer, 
and if it supplied a good reason for redu- 
cing the duty on wine, then it ought to be 
good for the reduction of the malt duty. 
He though¢ that free trade agriculturists 
had been too long treated on the principle 
of “‘ Heads, I win, and tails, you lose,” 
He therefore hoped that at the next oppor- 
tunity the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would take their case into consideration 
and do them justice. 

Mr. NEATE, who had the following 
Notice on the paper :— 

“That the owners and occupiers of land, by 
reason of the immunities from Taxation which 
they now enjoy, and the comparative lightness of 
the burdens to which they are subject, are not 
entitled to any priority of consideration on any 
review of the Taxation of the Country,” 


said, he had to apologize for not being 


Lord John Manners 
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——- to move the Motion of which he 
ad given Notice; but he had been under 
the impression that the House would not 
meet till six o’clock. He admitted that 
he had placed his Notice on the paper as 
a kind of challenge to the hon. Member 
for Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), and 
he regretted that he had not been in his 
place to make it good. If he had had an 
opportunity of moving his Resolution, he 
should have observed that he eould not re- 
gard the agitation for a repeal of the malt 
tax in any other light than as one intended 
for the benefit of the landed interests. It 
was true that it had been argued as a con- 
sumer’s question ; but he confessed he did 
not think the party opposite as the quarter 
where any great anxiety would be felt for 
the good of the consumer. Now he pro- 
posed to show that the agricultural inte- 
rests enjoyed a great immunity from taxa- 
tion. The most serious burden upon the 
land was no doubt tithe; but as to the 
oor rate, about which so much was said, 
e did not see how it was more a burden 
upon land than upon any other property. 
The agriculturists complained of the exemp- 
tion of stock-in-trade ; but, after all, what 
good would it do the agriculturists if that 
exemption were repealed? If there were 
a National poor rate there might be some- 
thing in the question ; but when the stock- 
in-trade of a parish was all of the same 
kind, it could not make any real difference; 
it would only make the difference between 
rating half or the whole of each man’s 
property. No doubt land did contribute 
something, but it did not contribute to the 
same extent as personal property; and he 
thought it ought to pay up the arrears 
which were due from it in consequence of 
the unjust exemption it had so long en- 
joyed from the payment of probate duty. 
The land was in fact in the position of a 
man that presented a very small account 
to some one that had a very long account 
against him. He would do much better 
not to stir in the matter. One of the 
great questions that the next Parliament 
would have to consider would be that of 
direet as against indirect taxation. Now, 
the malt tax served as a buffer to shield 
the land from any attack ; but if it were 
ever removed it would leave it defenceless 
against inquiry into inequalities from which 
it now benefited. [** Divide, divide ! ’”] 
Did hon. Members who were crying out 
“Divide” really mean to act in the spirit 
of this Motion when they crossed the 
House? Te believed they did not ; and 
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it was unworthy of @ great party for nere 
electioneering purposes to hold out expec- 
tations which they never meant to fulfil. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he should 
vote for the Resolution, although he should 
not have done so if it had proposed an 
immediate interference with the revenue. 
With regard to the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Neate), implying 
that special exemptions were given to land, 
exceed in value the special burdens resting 
thereon, he had to say that whenever that 
hon. Gentleman should think fit to raise that 
issue, he (Mr. Newdegate) would be pre- 
pared to controvert the proposition. He 
should vote for the Resolution before the 
House, not merely with a view to the 
repeal of the malt tax, but with the inten- 
tion of recording an opinion, that when- 
ever a revision of taxation might be again 
considered, whenever there should be a 
surplus, which would render a reduction 
of taxation feasible, the subject of the 
malt tax should be considered not merely 
with reference to a repeal of the malt tax, 
but with reference to the position of the 
agricultural interest and the consumer as 
affected by the malt tax, and with a view 
to the adjustment of other taxation to the 
inequality produced by the malt tax if 
the malt tax is not repealed. It was 
for that purpose he gave his vote with 
the hon. Member for the North Riding in 
order to mark his sense of the injustice 
that would be done unless the incidence of 
the malt tax were considered in any future 
adjustment of taxation. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of thie 
Question.”’ 


The House divided :—Ayes 166 ; Noes 
118: Majority 48. 


LAW OF JERSEY.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, he rose 
to call attention to the system pursued of 
removing paupers and persons under sen- 
tence of banishment from Jersey to the sea- 
ports of England, especially Southampton. 
He had previously brought the Question 
before the House upon a memorial from 
the corporation of Southampton, complain- 
ing that people under sentence for crime, 
and paupers, were provided with a free 
passage from Jersey, and shipped to South- 
ampton and other ports, where they became 
a burden to the ratepayers. He had been 
happy to hear that with regard to Guern- 
sey that statement was not correct, but 
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with regard to Jersey he was fortified with 
documents in support of the complaint he 
made on behalf of Southampton. In 1847, 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the state of the criminal law of the 
Channel Islands reported against the prac- 
tice in question. The Jersey Civil Law 
Commissioners of 1859 also stated that 
strong representations had been made to 
them of the hardship to which the poorer 
classes who were not natives of Jersey 
were liable—of being at once removed from 
the Island to the place of their birth if 
they should become chargeable upon the 
rates. That was, they added, not only a 
great hardship upon the labouring classes, 
by whose industry the Island had for a 
long series of years been benefited, but 
also upon the port of Southampton, to 
which these paupers usually found their 
way. He had placed himself in communi- 
eation with the authorities of Southamp- 
ton; and by a letter from the clerk to the 
Board of Guardians, dated the lst of June, 
1864, it appeared that there was no doubt 
that since July, 1861, to December, 1863, 
no less than thirty-two persons either under 
sentence of banishment, or paupers who 
had no settlement in Jersey, had in this 
way been deported, become chargeable to 
the rates, and in that time cost the parish 
not less than £250. He had also been 
favoured with a letter from a resident in 
Jersey, whom he had asked whether per- 
sons belonging to the criminal class were 
allowed the privilege of a free passage. 
That gentleman replied that occasionally 
in cases before the Royal Court persous on 
promising to leave the Island were allowed 
to go without being sentenced, or after re- 
ceiving very slight sentences. Another 
gentleman, who had published a work on 
the laws of Jersey, wrote to him stating 
that banishment from Jersey meant simply 
transportation to England; and that though 
the law had in practice been somewhat 
modified, so far as the severer penal cases 
were concerned, yet it might be revived 
and put in foree at any time. That gen- 
tleman also mentioned an instance of some 
persons from Jersey being sent to the Eng- 
lish hulks, where they were disposed of 
according to the English practice, and at 
English expense. Free passages were given 
to paupers, who were thrown on the shores 
of this country, and became chargeable to 
the English rates ; but he admitted that 
the paragraph in a — he had formerly 
presented, stating that burglars and offen- 
ders of a high character were banished to 
England, was inaccurate. He begged to 
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ask the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, whether he has received any 
Report upon the subject from the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Jersey ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that when 
the hon. and learned Gentleman brought 
forward the subject some time ago he (Sir 
George Grey) stated that he had only re- 
ceived a report from the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of Guernsey, but not from the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Jersey. He had, how- 
ever, recently received a report from Jer- 
sey, upon the memorial of the corporation 
of Southampton. The memorial referred 
to the removal of persons charged with 
some crime to this country —he did not 
think it entered into the question of the 
removal of paupers —and therefore the 
Report of the Lieutenant Governor related 
only, he believed, to criminals or persons 
charged with crime. The best way of 
affording the House full information upon 
the subject would be to produce the me- 
morial of the Town Council of Southamp- 
ton, the letter referring it to the authorities 
of Jersey and Guernsey, and the Reports 
of the Lieutenant Governors of those Is- 
lands. If the hon. Gentleman would move 
for those papers they would be produced. 
But there had been in addition a correspon- 
dence conducted by the Poor Law Board 


with reference to the removal of paupers, 
which was quite a distinct question, but he 
had no doubt that that might be produced 
also. 


COURT OF ADMIRALTY (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he rose to ask 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, When 
he will lay on the table of the House the 
promised Bill for regulating and reforming 
the Irish Court of Admiralty, and what 
his intentions are with regard to that mea- 
sure? It would be remembered that a 
Bill was introduced by himself last year 
to assimilate the jurisdiction and practice 
of the Irish Court of Admiralty to those 
of the English Court, and in that course 
he was sustained by memorials and peti- 
tions from some of the foremost commer- 
cial bodies in the United Kingdom, in- 
eluding Lloyds, the Chambers of Commerce 
at Liverpool, Glasgow, and Manchester. 
The Court of Admiralty in England had 
been reformed several times with great 
advantage, its jurisdiction having been en- 
larged and the procedure simplified ; and 
it was very necessary that the Irish Court 
should undergo similar amendment. Some 
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difficulty might, perhaps, be raised by the 
Treasury, but the sum required was insig- 
nificant compared with the great benefit 
which would be secured to the commerce 
of the country. He withdrew his Bill on 
the understanding that the subject should 
be investigated by a Commission, which 
was then inquiring into another branch of 
the legal system of Ireland. After a very 
careful examination of the matter, the 
Commissioners reported very strongly in 
favour of an assimilation of the Irish Court 
in jurisdiction and practice to the English 
one. The reform in England had led to 
such an increase of business that, although 
the fees had been individually reduced, 
they had risen in the aggregate from 
£2,400 to £9,500 a year. The Commis. 
sioners were against the proposal to attach 
the jurisdiction of the Irish Admiralty 
Court to a Court of Common Law, and de- 
clared that it was desirable in the interests 
of shipping and commerce that the Court 
should, in accordance with the terms of 
the Union, be retained as a distinct and 
separate tribunal, exercising jurisdiction in 
Ireland in the same way and to the same 
extent as the Court of Admiralty in Eng- 
land. The Commissioners also reported 
that there was an almost universal con- 
currence of opinion among the classes in- 
terested in favour of the assimilation 
which they recommended. The jurisdic- 
tion of the Irish Court was at present 
very limited in many respects as compared 
with that of the English one; and a ship 
at Cork or Dublin did not enjoy the same 
advantages as at Liverpool or any other 
English port. A most objectionable prac- 
tice also prevailed in Ireland, of allowing 
the registrar to detain in his possession dur- 
ing the trial of a case any money deposited 
in the Court. The salary of the Judge 
was much too little, and ought to be in- 
creased. As to compensation to the proc- 
tors on account of a change in the system, 
it would not exceed £1,500 a year. He 
begged to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland, what he intended to do in regard 
to this important subject ? 

Mr. O’HAGAN (Tue AtrorNney GENE- 
RAL FOR IRELAND) said in reply, that, as 
one of the Commissioners, he could only 
endorse the Report, which, however, had 
only been issued a few days ago. He 
could assure the hon. Member that he took 
a strong interest in the matter. Not a 
moment should be lost without the subject 
being considered, although he could not 
pledge himself that the state of public 
business that Session would afford an op- 
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portunity for legislating during the present 
year. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Suppty considered in Committee. 
House resumed, 1 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 


on Monday next. 


INLAND REVENUE (STAMP DUTIES) 
BILL—[But 159,]}—COMMITTEE,. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would beg 
leave to call the attention of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exehequer to the discrepancies 
which, he contended, existed between the 
Bill and a Bill introduced last Session with 
respect to brewers. On a former occasion 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland said that 
it would not be wise to assimilate the laws 
of England and Ireland on this subject; 
but in the present Bill there was a propo- 
sal for uniformity. He hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would state 
why the Irish brewers were included in the 
measure. He also wished to ask for ex- 
planation as to the 16th clause, which de- 
prived magistrates of the power of allow- 


ing a person convicted of illicit distillation 
a few days for the payment of the penalty. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that hon. Members would 
readily understand why he had not made 


any statement on the Bill. It consisted 
of twenty clauses ; but as no two of them 
related to one subject, he thought the bet- 
ter course would be to treat the Bill clause 
by clause. With reference to Clause 16, 
objected to by the hon. Member for the 
King’s County, he would agree to postpone 
it, and the discussion could be taken on it 
when bringing up the Report. The 9th 
and 10th clauses merely facilitated the 
execution of the law ; they imposed no new 
burden, and did not interfere at all with 
the provisions of the new Beer Act. One 
of them, indeed, would confer a great bene- 
fit upon licensed victuallers in Ireland, for 
it would allow them for the first time to 
brew their own beer. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 8, inclusive, were agreed to. 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN referred 
to an understanding with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on a previous occasion, that 
upon the introduction of the present mea- 
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sure the half yearly licences of Irish 
hawkers should be obtainable on the same 
principle as those obtained by English 
hawkers. 


Clause 9 (Sections 54 to 65 of the 7 & 
8 Vict. ec. 52, and so much of Section 13 
of the 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 68, as relates 
to Brewers in Ireland, repealed). 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that the clause 
must interfere with the Beerhouses Bill, 
because the Government recommended that 
Bill as exceptional legislation, which, they 
said, was necessary for Ireland, while the 
clause declared that it was expedient that 
the laws relating to brewing should be 
made uniform throughout the United King- 
dom. 

Coronet DUNNE said, that as the Bill 
was only delivered to hon. Members on the 
18th inst., and no opportunity had been 
given to the brewers of Ireland to see and 
consider it, he should like to have some ex- 
planation as to its objects. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCIIE- 
QUER said, he could only repeat the ex- 
planation which he gave before the Speaker 
left the Chair. He was willing, however, 
if the hon. and gallant Gentleman de- 
sired it, to take care that there should 
be an opportunity of discussing on the 
Report any clauses the meaning of which 
he did not understand. The Bill had 
nothing to do with the Beerhouses Bill, 
one being of a fiscal character, and the 
other relating only to police regulations. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Extension to Ireland of cer- 
tain provisions relating to Brewers in 
England). 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
ask for some explanation. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: It is comprised in what I have 
said. 

Mr. HENNESSY: See how the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is treating me ! 
What is ‘‘ comprised ?”’ 

Tae CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER: The statement which I made 
related to both clauses. They have both 
the same subject-matter. 

Mr. HENNESSY: That was a little 
The clause extended to Ire- 
land certain sections of various Acts of 
Parliament, and he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to tell the House 
what would be the effect of them when 
applied to Ireland. 
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QUER said, that the hon. Gentleman had 
taken a course which was totally without 
precedent in that House. The regulations 
under which trades which were liable to 
revenue inspection were conducted were 
of the most voluminous character, and to 
call upon him to make such a statement 
as he had been asked for, and to read, 
as the hon. Member had done, to the 
House clauses which did not in the 
slightest degree explain themselves, was 
an abuse of the time and patience of 
the House. The hon. Gentleman had not 
raised a single definite objection to the 
clauses. When he stated that he ob- 
jected to Clause 16, he immediately offered 
to postpone it, and he would have done 
the same with these clauses if any rea- 
son had been shown for taking such a 
course. Legislation of a complicated cha- 
racter could not be discussed in all its 
details, and he must decline to enter into 
all the details. He had already stated 
the general effect of these clauses. If 
objections were taken he would gladly 
meet them, and he would postpone the 
clauses if necessary ; but he hoped the 
time of the House would not be wasted 
by pursuing the present discussion. 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 


had gone through the clauses, and could 
say that there was nothing objectionable 
in any one of those which it was proposed 
to extend to Ireland. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he thought 


this a peculiar mode of legislation. The 
right hon. Gentleman was asked to state 
the effect of the clauses. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: The effect has been stated. 

Mr. HENNESSY: No description of 
them whatever was given. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that if the 
Attorney General for Ireland would state 
that he had gone through all these Acts 
and could say that they were unobjection- 
able, he should be satisfied. 

Cotone. FRENCH said, all that was 
wanted was that there should be a plain 
statement of what the Act would do. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would postpone the clauses 
until the Report if the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman would promise in the interim 
to read the sections and make up his mind 
whether they were objectionable or not. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, the proposal 
was merely to substitute the precautions 
practised in England for those practised 
in Ireland, and he really could not tell 
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which were the more effeetual. The chief 
objection seemed to be that so short a 
time had elapsed since the Bill was before 
the House that the Irish brewers really 
would not have time to consider the effect 
of those provisions. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when appealed to for 
an explanation, had said that those clauses 
referred to some fiscal regulation ; but he 
would inform the right hon. Gentleman of 
the scope of his own Bill. The effect of 
it would be in one instance to repeal an 
Act which prohibited adulteration, in the 
face of a recent statement by the Govern- 
ment that the adulteration of beer was in- 
creasing in Ireland. That was one mis- 
take, and another was that a Bill only 
brought in on the 17th of June, which 
proposed to inflict on Irish brewers all the 
regulations existing in England, should be 
forced on by the Government without ex- 
planation, while, when a humble Irish 
Member asked for explanation, the right 
hon. Gentleman adopted a tone which was 
unworthy of his high position. In order 
to give the right hon. Gentleman an op- 
portunity of looking into the Acts whose 
provisions he had incorporated in the Bill, 
but which he had evidently not read, he 
would move that the Chairman do report 
Progress. 


Motion made and Question, “‘ That the 
Chairman do Report Progress,” — (Jf. 
Hennessy,)—put and negatived. 


Mr. HENNESSY said that, having ap- 
pealed in vain to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for an answer, he now put the 
question to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, he thought, rather misunderstood his 
own position, and ought to have taken a 
lesson from what occurred not long ago. 
Having put upon the Notice paper several 
Amendments to one of the fiseal measures 
of the right hon. Gentleman, when it came 
on for discussion at a late hour a Motion 
of adjournment was made, and the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was not in order in referring to what 
was said in a former debate. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he thought that 
he was speaking strictly to the question. 
With regard to a Bill imposing restrictions 
similar to those contained in that at pre- 
sent before the Committee, he had ven- 
tured to move the adjournment of the de- 
bate. The right hon. Gentleman on that 
occasion said, that ‘‘ an hon. Member who 
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knew nothing of the subject had moved 
the adjournment of the debate.” What 
was the result? On the very next stage 
the Bill was thrown out by a majority of 
four. It was a much more satisfactory 
mode of conducting business, that when 
explanations were asked for, they should 
be given at the time. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 11 to 15 agreed to. 

Clause 16 postponed. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next. 


COURT OF CHANCERY (IRELAND) BILL, 
[srt 78. ]}—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. LONGFIELD said that, bowing to 
the decision of the Speaker, that it was 
competent to re-commit the Bill, he in- 
tended to move that it be referred to a 
Select Committee. When the Attorney 
General for Ireland fixed the Bill for a 
morning sitting, objections were raised by 
Irish Members on that (the Opposition) 
side, from the feeling that they would be 
deprived of the attendance of English 
Members, upon whose good sense they 
relied to defeat what they considered to 
bea job. All the Irish Members who had 
given notice of Amendments were also en- 
gaged upon Committees, and then no fair 
opportunity for discussing the Bill would 
be afforded at morning sittings. It could not 
be expected that they would make a House 
to carry a job by which the Irish Members 
of the Administration were to be bene- 
fited. The right hon. Gentleman, however, 
did not consider the motives he (Mr. Long- 
field) had urged sufficient to induce him 
to alter his arrangement; but he fixed 
the Bill for a Tuesday morning sitting, 
when there were several Orders standing 
upon the paper. With some difficulty he 
(Mr. Longfield) left his Committee with a 
view of moving, if possible, the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice. The 
Speaker, with his usual punctuality, was 
ready to take the Chair, but a House was 
not made till after half-past twelve. He 
could not longer absent himself from his 
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Committee, which had not a quorum in his 
absence, and he had no option but to sur- 
render. Defeated by the adroit general- 
ship of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, he could not then bring forward the 
Motion of which he had given notice, and 
was obliged to reserve himself for another 
oceasion. He had now, therefore, to move 
that the Bill be referred toa Select Com- 
mittee. He entirely agreed with an able 
writer in the leading journal, that such was 
the only course, and it was quite a com- 
petent course for the House to pursue. 
The Bill contained 192 clauses, and em- 
braced all manner of technicalities refer- 
ring to the constitution, practice, procedure, 
and administration of the Court of Chan- 
cery in Ireland. The House was incom- 
petent to deal with such a subject. Un- 
happily it involved also questions of patro- 
nage and jobbing, which a Select Com- 
mittee upstairs was most competent to 
deal with, but which a Committee of the 
whole House, backed by all the power of 
the subterranean brigade, could not force 
through. If the Bill were really a bond 


fide measure, intended for the improvement 


of the Court of Chancery in Ireland, the 
House might feel asaured that the Govern- 
ment would have no hesitation in referring 
it toa Select Committee. The Bill con- 
sisted of five different parts. The first 
and most important was the nomination of 
a Vice Chancellor, and the abolition of the 
Masters of the Court of Chancery. The 
others related to the procedure and prac- 
tice of the Court of Chancery in Ireland, 
and to the superannuation and patronage 
of the different departments connected with 
the Court. The Bill, if passed, would add 
about £10,000 a year to the expense of 
the administration of justice in the Su- 
perior Courts in Ireland. At present the 
staff of Judges in Ireland numbered, as in 
England, twenty-two, with only one-tenth 
of the business. Besides, in Ireland they 
had the advantage of the four Masters, 
who were, in truth, Vice Chancellors, 
though with but small salaries, with which 
they appeared to be content. Shortly 
after the Court of Chancery in England 
had been reformed it was thought good to 
attempt to reform the Court of Chancery 
in Ireland on the English model. An Ad- 
dress was moved in the other House pray- 
ing for the issuing of a Commission to in- 
quire into the practice and procedure of 
the Court of Chancery in Ireland, with a 
view to diminish the cost to the suitor and 
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1855 a Royal Commission sat, and recom- 
mended among other things the abolition 
of the Masters of the Court and the Com- 
missioners of the Incumbered Estates 
Court, and the appointment of two Vice 
Chancellors. In 1856 a Bill on the sub- 
ject was introduced into that House by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin, and a second Bill 
was at the same time brought in by the 
Government. Those Bills, involving the 
question of patronage, were referred to a 
Select Committee, on which sat Sir J. Gra- 
ham, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Henley, the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and other eminent 
men; in fact, an abler Committee could 
not have been found for the task intrusted 
to them. The Committee was unanimously 
of opinion that those Bills were unadvis- 
able, and they were accordingly dropped, 
and the country cheerfully acquiesced in 
the decision of the Committee, virtually 
superseding the unfortunate recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commissioners as to the 
appointment of Vice Chancellors. That 
Committee recommended, instead, a plan 
that was acceptable in Ireland and more 
economical. In 1861, however, another 


Royal Commission on the same subject 
was issued; and, to show the House how 
these things were managed, he might 


state that the new Commission included 
six of the very same Gentlemen who had 
sat as members of the former one. Of 
course, under those circumstances there 
could be but one result, namely, that the 
Commissioners would adhere to their pre- 
conceived opinions, and arrived at the 
conclusion at which they had an interest 
in arriving. He imputed to those Gentle- 
men, two of whom were in that House, 
nothing but what the House imputed to 
every Member in it when his interest was 
one way and his judgment was likely to be 
in the same direction. It required a de- 
claration from every man before it allowed 
him to sit on the most insignificant group 
of railways that he had no personal interest 
himself, and that his constituents had none 
in the matter referred tohim. The House 
knew that its Members were of the human 
race, and it took proper precautions against 
the operation of natural bias on their judg- 
ments. That, however, was not done in 
the case of the Royal Commission of 1861, 
which was so constituted that it was im- 
possible it could be impartial. But that 
was not all. The English Commissioners 
knew nothing of the Irish Court of Chan- 
cery, and the Irish Commissioners knew 
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nothing of the English Court; yet they 
had to consider how they might reduce the 
cost to suitors, keep down the expenditure 
of public money, and devise the best sys- 
tem of Chancery procedure. Not being 
competent themselves to do what they had 
been appointed to do, they began by at 
once selecting from the Irish Bar a gentle. 
man of the highest capacity and skill to 
enlighten their confessed ignorance by 
drawing up for them an essay on the prac- 
tice of the Irish Court of Chancery ; and 
the same course was taken in regard to 
English Chancery practice. It certainly 
did seem ludicrous that when Royal Com- 
missioners were chosen to inquire into a 
subject they should get other persons to do 
it for them. When the essays were printed 
they formed an octavo volume of some 400 
pages, and he would charitably assume, 
though there might be room for doubt on 
the point, that all the Commissioners had 
read it. The Commissioners also sent a 
number of queries to some forty members 
of the Irish Bar, most of whom, having 
something else to do, took no notice of 
them. To reduce the cost of the suitors, 
or the expenditure of the public money, was 
wholly forgotten ; but they did not forget 
the assimilation of the practice of the Court 
of Chancery in Ireland to that of the Eng- 
lish Court of Chancery, because that assi- 
milation would involve the abolition of effi- 
cient Judges in Ireland and the creation of 
new ones. But they did not ask a single 
question of any person who was acquainted 
with the practice of the English Court of 
Chancery. The Attorney General had fre- 
quently told the House that the proposed 
change would result in a saving, but there 
were such awkward things as facts and 
figures, and he would be a sanguine and 4 
credulous man who should think that there 
would be any saving whatever, even a pro- 
spective one, The new offices immediately 
contemplated, of one Judge, half-a-dozen 
chief clerks, and half-a-dozen junior clerks, 
would form a present addition to the bur- 
dens of the country of £10,000 a year. 
The superannuations would be upwards of 
£11,000, for the influential gentlemen 
would be superannuated on full salaries, 
while the others would have to be content 
with two-thirds. And all that was irre- 
spective of the building job. At the end 
of fifteen or twenty years, when those gen- 
tlemen who lived at home and enjoyed 
either their full salaries, or two-thirds of 
them died, then a saving to the public 
might, perhaps, commence ; but that was 
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problematical, because there was another 
clause in the Bill which authorized the 
creation of additional clerks from time to 
time, with the consent of the Treasury. If 
there was one way in which money could 
be spent misehievously and corruptly in 
Ireland, it was by adding to the Irish 
Judges. No one believed that new Judges 
were wanted ; it wastooabsurd. But they 
were told that such was the recommend. 
ation of a Royal Commission. But how 
had the House dealt with the recommend- 
ations of various Royal Commissions be- 
fore? The recommendations of the Royal 
Commission that sat ten years ago were 
afterwards referred to a Select Committee, 
which did not sanction them. They had 
the authority of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade for 
refusing to adopt the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Harbours of 
Refuge, on the ground that it was not im- 
partially constituted, and that its members 
had an interest in carrying out a particular 
plan. And then there was the instance of 
the Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into certain public institutions in Dublin, 
who recommended the extinction of the 
Museum of Irish Industry. 


Notice taken that’ 40 Members were 
not present ; House counted, and 40 Mem- 
bers being found present— 


Mr. LONGFIELD resumed: The Royal 
Commissioners who investigated the sub- 
ject, recommended the abolition of the 
masters in Chancery, and the substitution 
for them of a vice chancellor and chief 
clerks. That they had done entirely re- 
gardless of the cost to the country. They 
had not reported any evidence showing 
that the assimilation of the Irish and Eng- 
lish practice would be judicious; but the 
Report exhibited on its very face that the 
idea was a preconceived one. The result 
would inevitably be that three of the Royal 
Commissioners would be provided for un- 
der the present Bill, Was that a Com- 
mission whose recommendations ought to 
be attended to? In that way the Royal 
Commissioners were voting themselves 
placemen to be paid by the public money, 
which they were told to save. He con- 
ceived that the House ought not to refuse 
to send the Bill to a Select Committee, 
the Members of which would be able to 
judge by evidence whether the measure 
would effect a public saving or not. It 
had been said that the Bill was for the 
good of Ireland; but there might be dif- 
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ferent opinions on that point, though it 
was certainly good for the Royal Com- 
missioners. Indeed, when the Commis- 
sioners took upon themselves to declare 
the wishes of the people of Ireland, he was 
reminded of that French monarch who 
said, ‘* I am the State,’’ or the three gen- 
tlemen in Tooley Street, who claimed a 
right to speak in the name of the people 
of England. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin had 
shown that the Bill would be attended 
with a great increase of cost to the suitors, 
and was the House to be told that it must 
swallow the measure, which increased the 
public expenditure and disregarded the in- 
terests of the suitors? He contended that 
it was a case which ought to be submitted 
to the investigation of a Select Committee. 
He had on other occasions voted with some 
hon. Members on the Ministerial side of 
the House to frustrate jobs. He had had 
the pleasure, in that way, of frustrating 
the South Kensington job; and if the re- 
sult of sending the present Bill to a Select 
Committee was to postpone it, he would 
be glad, and still more glad if the Bill was 
altogether frustrated. A more senseless 
or extravagant project he never knew, and 
he moved, as an Amendment, that the Bill 
be referred to a Select Committee. 
Cotonet DUNNE said, he rose to se- 
cond the Amendment. Considering the 
thin state of the House, he thought that 
they were performing a most solemn farce 
in now pretending to discuss the Bill. An 
hon. Member connected with Ireland had 
twice or thrice moved that the House be 
eounted in order to get it fuller, for it was 
well known that the subterranean brigade 
were ready, upon the usual summons, to 
emerge at any moment from the infernal 
regions. So far as a reform of the Court 
of Uhancery, which the Bill proposed to 
effect, was concerned, he could only say, 
speaking as a country gentleman, that the 
mode in which the business of that Court 
was at present transacted in Ireland was 
perfectly satisfactory. Theoretically Chan- 
cery business might be better transacted 
in England, but Irishmen wanted no change 
in their system of Chancery procedure, 
There were in Ireland three masters, men 
of high legal attainments, and he saw no 
good reason why those three men should 
be paid salaries for retiring while others 
were put in their places who could not 
give greater satisfaction. He, for one, 
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objected to the change, and should oppose 
the Bill in every shape and form. 
L 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
«the Bill be committed to a Select Committee,” 


—(Mr. Longfield,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. HUNT said, he did not propose 
to discuss the merits of the Bill, but 
simply wished to enter his protest against 
the mode of proceeding which its pro- 
moters had adopted, believing them, as 
he did, to be acting in contravention of 
the established usages of the House. The 
Bill having been disposed of as it had 
been on Tuesday last, in Committee of 
the whole House, ought not, he thought, 
to be brought forward again in the pre- 
sent Session. On the occasion to which 
he referred the hon. and learned Member 
for Clare had, it seemed, voted by mis- 
take with the majority, but he eculd say 
for himself, and he believed also for one 
or two other friends of his, that they 
were likewise the victims of a mistake, 
inasmuch as they thought the bell which 
rang two minutes before four o’clock on 
Tuesday could not be the division bell, 
and did not in consequence come into the 
House and vote in favour of the Chair- 
man’s leaving the Chair, as he at all events 
intended to have done. If a Bill were 
referred to a Select Committee and that 
Committee pronounced against it, it was 
not, he believed, usual to proceed with it 
in the House, and he did not see why 
the case in which a Bill happened to be 
disposed of by a Committee of the whole 
House should stand on a different footing. 
He recollected that in 1861, when the 
second reading of the Marriage with a 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill was moved 
by Mr. M. Milnes, who had since been 
translated to a higher, and he hoped a 
happier sphere, he (Mr. Hunt) had moved 
a Resolution pointing out particular defects 
in it, but not amounting to its rejection, 
in the same way as the usual Motion 
made for that purpose. That Resolution 
he had carried by a small majority, and 
the Bill was disposed of for the time, but 
Mr. Milnes a few days after appealed to 
the Speaker to say whether he would be 
in order in proceeding with the measure 
that Session, and the decision was, that it 
was competent for the hon. Gentleman to 
appoint another day for the second read- 
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ing ; the Speaker, at the same time, how- 
ever, informed him that when a Bill was 
defeated, as his had been, it was usual to 
take that defeat as an intimation that it 
should not again be pressed on the atten- 
tion of the House. Now, the principle 
which governed that case applied, he 
thought, to the measure under discussion, 
and he hoped, therefore, its promoters 
would withdraw it from the cognizance of 
Parliament during the present Session. 
Mr. O’HAGAN (THE Attorney Genz- 
RAL FOR IRELAND) said, that as the House 
had already heard on two or three different 
occasions the same statements and im- 
putations made in almost the same words 
as they had listened to that evening, and 
as he had on those occasions replied to 
those statements and imputations to the 
best of his ability, he should rot go over 
ground again which he had before trodden, 
As to his own position in regard to the 
Bill, he could only say that it was nota 
measure of his, or, properly speaking, of 
the Government. In submitting it to the 
House he was simply endeavouring to carry 
out the recommendations solemnly made 
of a Royal Commission of the highest 
authority. Complaints having been made 
for many years of the gravest character 
with reference to the constitution and 
practice of the Court of Chancery in Ire- 
land, all men belonging to the profession, 
and all persons outside the profession com- 
petent to form an opinion, felt that a 
change was necessary. At the instance 
not of the Government, but of a noble 
Lord who, as far as his Resolution went, 
was acting not in community with, but in 
opposition to, the Government, it pleased 
the Crown, upon an Address from the 
House of Lords, to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission, The fact that he, as one of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, was a Member 
of that Commission would not preclude 
him from bearing testimony to the eminent 
men, the highest in their respective pro- 
fessions at either side of the Channel, of 
whom it was composed, among them being 
the Master of the Rolls, the Attorney Ge- 
neral, Sir W. Page Wood, and the hon. 
and learned Member for Belfast (Sir Hugh 
Cairns), whose recommendations seemed 
to meet with but scant approval from his 
political friends. The Commission, after 
full and conscientious inquiry, reported that 
Ireland ought to enjoy the benefit of those 
successive changes in the law which in 
England had been attended with great ad- 
vantage, and have worked so satisfactorily 
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for many years past. It then hecame a 
matter not of discretion but of duty with 
the Government to act upon their recom- 
mendations, and to produce a Bill carrying 
them into operation. As Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland he was now discharging 
that duty ; and the Attorney General for 
England would stand forward in due time 
to propose a measure giving effect to the 
Commissioners’ recommendations regard- 
ing this country. He asked the House to 
believe that the measure had been framed 
for the general welfare, and not for the 
benefit of this man or that man. In fact, 
he felt ashamed to listen to the miserable 
insinuations that were put forward. The 
Bill had not come by surprise upon the 
House, It was introduced many months 
ago, and at the request of his hon. and 
learned Friends opposite had been post- 
poned week after week to afford ample 
time for consideration. He thought it 
rather hard under such circumstances that 
he should be met with a suggestion to 
withdraw it on account of the advanced 
period of the Session. In its various 
stages it had been encountered with most 
obstinate, most unreasonable obstructions ; 
not even the ordinary courtesy of being 
allowed to introduce it without an elabo- 
rate statement had been accorded to him. 
The clauses of the Bill, with the exception 
of 20 or 25, were all clauses copied from 
English Acts, working with the utmost 
satisfaction in Courts of Equity. The Bar 
of Ireland were most anxious to see the 
measure passed into law, the committee 
of the Incorporated Society had adopted 
resolutions in its favour, and only the pre- 
vious day a meeting of the profession de- 
termined unanimously to support it. Re- 
presenting, therefore, not only a Royal 
Commission, but the Bar, the solicitors, 
and the public of Ireland, he asked the 
House to adopt this Bill. Undoubtedly, 
he had endeavoured to press on the Bill at 
a day sitting, but it was well known that 
he had endeavoured ineffectually to obtain 
Friday and not Tuesday for the purpose. 
He trusted the House would pass a mea- 
sure intended to give the country relief to 
the extent of £4,000 or £5,000 a year, 
and to confer upon Ireland the benefit of 
the English system. 

Mr. WHITKSIDE said, his right hon. 
and learned Friend had spoken with un- 
usual ardour, considering that the subject 
of law amendment was one that generally 
tended to composure of the mind. As a 
young Member he would take the sugges- 
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tion in good part, that the House was not 
absolutely bound by the recommendations of 
any body of men, even though they might 
include the Law Officers of the Crown. 
The question was simply, whether a num- 
ber of new places should be created and a 
number of old ones abolished? His right 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland had determined not to be 
bound by the decisions of the Committee 
and to persist in pressing on his Bill. He 
had rather attempted to take the House 
by storm than to persuade it by argument, 
It was quite true that a highly incon- 
venient day was fixed for the discussion of 
the question, when it was known that 
many Irish Members could not attend, and 
while he was collecting his books and 
papers Clause 11 was arrived at, and 
several good places created. THe then ex- 
ercised his undoubted right of stating his 
objections to the Bill, and the division was 
taken, in which his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Clare got into 
somewhat of a scrape. He believed that 
if the hon, and learned Gentleman had 
been content with recording his own vote, 
and had been less zealous in canvassing 
for other votes for the Government, the 
accident would not have happened. His 
Motion that the Chairman leave the Chair, 
which he had no doubt he would have 
been very glad to do, was read early in the 
day, and he could not suppose that the 
Government were ignorant of its import- 
ance. The Committee knew what it 
meant, and after hearing the discussion 
decided in favour of it. He did not dis- 
pute the ruling of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that it was quite competent for the 
House to rescind what had been done in 
Committee ; but Mr. May’s book distinctly 
stated that, as a general rule, when the 
Chairman of Committee had been moved 
out of the Chair, the Bill was supposed to 
be dropped for the Session. It was per- 
fectly ludicrous to represent it as a wrong 
to Ireland that there should be any delay 
in appointing a vice chancellor and train 
of ‘officers, when there was no place for 
them to sit in and no business for them to 
do. Such a statement was too much for 
the patience of even so patient a man as 
himself. The names connected with the 
Select Committee which inquired into the 
subject carried with them as much weight 
as the names of the Commission. The 
Committee was not content with sending 
papers round to be filled up, but examined 
witnesses of great experience and au- 
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thority ; and, after a very careful investi- 
gation, decided that the existing tribunal 
was more useful and economical than the 
new one proposed, It was rather singular 
that the witnesses, whose evidence was not 
acted upon by the Committee, were ap- 
pointed members of the Commission, and 
of course they supported their own testi- 
mony by reporting against the decision of 
the Committee. It had been supposed 
that the duties of the Commission were at 
an end; but he had, to his surprise, re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Napier stating 
that the Commissioners were to meet in 
London in the first week of July to settle 
the official establishment of the Court of 
Chancery. Who could have imagined that 
such a measure as that now under consider- 
ation would have been introduced before 
the Commission had come to a decision on 
that part of the subject? Prior to the 
Commission coming to any conclusion on 
that point, the House was asked to appoint 
a vice chancellor, with £4,000 a year, in 
the interim, for doing nothing. Mr. Napier 
also mentioned that the Bill had never 
been shown to him, as, being a Commis- 
sioner, it certainly ought to have been. 
One of his right hon. Friend’s own wit- 
nesses, & Queen’s Counsel, was examined 


as to taking the accounts, and he stated 
that the practice to be adopted ought to 
be similar to that in the Landed Estates 
Court, which had worked admirably well. 
He therefore called upon the Attorney 
General for Ireland to recast his Bill, be- 
eause the chief clerk was not wanted in 


Ireland. The Commissioners, no doubt, 
found the chief clerk system existing in 
England ; but side by side with the Court 
of Chancery in Ireland was the Court 
which he had the honour to reconstruct, 
and in which the Judge who sold the 
estates disposed of the accounts and set- 
tled the question of the money. If the 
Bill were withdrawn for the purpose of 
being re-considered during the recess, he 
would recommend the right bon. and 
learned Gentleman to strike out every 
clause relating to the chief clerk, and 
enact that the Judge should do the whole 
business himself. It was a proper subject 
of inquiry—and if the Secretary to the 
Treasury did his duty, he would look into 
the matter and consider whether the 
Landed Estates Court might not give one 
of its Judges, with the staff, so as to save 
£6,000 a year, and at the same time ac- 
complish the chief object in view. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman declared that 
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the whole profession as well as the publie 
had called out for this Bill, He main- 
tained, on the contrary, that the profession 
were generally opposed to it, It was stated 
in the draught of the measure that the 
chief clerks were all to be solicitors. He 
had the highest respect for the body of 
solicitors, but he doubted the wisdom of 
converting them suddenly into Judges. He 
was told that the certificates of the chief 
clerks in England were often very long, 
very complicated, and frequently objected 
to. Mr. Rogers in his evidence said, that 
the taking of accounts was often the most 
important part of the case, that it was of 
the most vital importance to the parties 
concerned, and that in dealing with it, 
points of law of extreme nicety were to be 
decided. Mr. Rogers added that it was 
better that these matters should be decided 
by the Judge himself. He challenged his 
right hon. Friend to read him one passage 
from the evidence in which it was stated, 
that the taking of these accounts would be 
better done by the persons on whom the 
duty would be thrown by the Bill than by 
the Judges of the landed estates, or by the 
present masters. A vast quantity of the 
business of the Court required to be trans- 
acted in a cheap, easy, and expeditious 
manner. The right hon. Gentleman was 
under the impression that the business 
would be more cheaply done under his 
Bill, He had; however, asked one of the 
most experienced officers of the Court of 
Chancery to give him in writing his opi- 
nion on the subject of cost. That gentle- 
man stated his belief that the increase of 
expense would be more than one-third com- 
pared with the present system. Would 
the right hon, Gentleman point out in fa- 
vour of his Bill one single scrap of evidence 
on that vital question in every legal reform 
—the question of cost? He felt confident 
that the Attorney General for Ireland 
would be able during the recess to draw 
up a more compendious and cheaper Bill 
for carrying out many of the suggestions 
of the Commission. Considering the cha- 
racter and size of the Bill, the differences 
of opinion which prevailed, and the late 
period of the Session, he appealed to his 
right hon, Friend to postpone the measure 
for another year. It was the opinion of 
the Master of the Rolls that more than 
one-half of the reforms in this Bill could 
be effected by general orders, Those 
orders might be drawn up in the recess, 
and Her Majesty’s Attorney General 
would, no doubt, look them over. He 
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warned every hon. Gentleman who eared a! ever, that no reference was made in the 


farthing for the publie purse, of the in- 
creased expense which the Bill would 
cause. 


Commission of 1861 to the labours of the 
former Committee. Not a single English 


When some of the gentlemen) witness was examined by that Commission. 


whom it was proposed to pension off made | The labours of the masters had been most 


their appearance before the Committee of 
1856, it was shrewdly remarked that they 
seemed in very good health ; and he was 
happy to inform the House that they were 
still alive and capable of work. As vacan- 
cies occurred among the Masters, he would 
recommend his right hon. Friend not to 
fill them up. Let the number fall down 
gradually to one, and if his right hon. 
Friend was determined to have a vice 
chancellor, let him take one of the Judges 
of the Landed Estates Court—that admir- 
able Englishman, Mr. Hargrave, or one 
of the others—with all his staff. There 
were many other questions of great im- 
portance which he should like to have dis- 
eussed had there been time; but, in con- 
clusion, he would suggest that his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Mallow 
should withdraw his Amendment, and he 
would then move his, which was more di- 
rect —that the Speaker leave the Chair 
that day three months. 


Mr. LONGFIELD said, he had no ob- 
jection to adopt the suggestion, and would 
therefore withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,”—(Mr. 
Whiteside,) 

—instead thereof. 


Mr. BUTT said, he hoped that the 
House would clearly understand before it 
went to a division, that the short question 
before it was, Whether reforms which had 
been carried on in England, and found to 
work most successfully, should be extended 
to Ireland ? 

Mr. GEORGE said, that a Bill of 192 
clauses, which proposed to alter the whole 
practice and proeedure of the Irish Court 
of Chancery, required a great deal more 
discussion than it had received before it 
could possibly become law. The Masters 
in Chancery in Ireland fulfilled the very 
duties which they proposed to create ex- 
pensive officials to discharge. The Com- 
mission of 1861 was composed of men of 
the highest character, but the Committee 
of 1856 was equally composed of men of the 
highest character. It was strange, how- 





valuable. Out of 14,400 eases decided by 
them in ten years there were ouly 137 
appeals, and only forty reversals. He be- 
lieved that the change proposed was un- 
palatable to the whole Bar of Ireland. 


Question put, ‘“‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 51; Noes 
49: Majority 2. 

Original Question again proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. VANCE said, that after the very 
narrow majority by which the Government 
had defeated the Amendment of his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
the University of Dublin, he thought they 
should not press the Motion for going into 
Committee. He understood that eleven 
of the clauses had been agreed to when 
only four or five Members were present, 
and he therefore thought that they ought 
to re-commit the Bill de novo. As, how- 
ever, he did not think they ought to be 
called upon to go into the clauses at that 
late hour (twenty minutes to twelve 
o'clock), he would move that the debate be 
adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned,” — 
(Mr. Vance.) 


Sin GEORGE GREY said, it was true 
the majority just obtained by the Govern. 
ment was a small one, but it was larger 
than that by which the Motion for the 
Chairman to leave the Chair was carried 
on Tuesday last. If the House would 
allow the Speaker to leave the Chair, and 
would go into Committee on the Bill, the 
Government would not proceed with any 
of the clauses that night; and before 
the Committee on the Bill was resumed, 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland would con- 
sider what course he should take with 
reference to the measure, regard being 
had to the circumstances which had al- 
ready taken place, and to the period of the 
Session at which the House had arrived. 

Mr. HUNT observed that, as it was ob- 
vious the Government could not carry the 
Bill during the Session, it would be more 
graceful of them to at once withdraw it, 
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Mr. O’HAGAN (Tue Attorney .Gene- 
RAL FOR IRELAND) said, the subject was one 
of great importance with reference to pro- 
ceedings in Ireland, and he did not think 
that he ought to be called on to come to a 
decision off-hand as to the fate of the Bill, 
but he would give the matter his best 
consideration. 


Court of Chancery 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 51; Noes 
56: Majority 5. 

Original Question again proposed, 
**That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. COLLINS moved the adjournment 
of the House. After the division which 
had taken place he thought they ought 
not to proceed that night with the diseus- 
sion of the Bill. Perhaps the noble Lord 
would tell them whether he knew of a single 
instance of the attempt to set aside the 
decision of the House that the Chairman 
should leave the Chair. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
proposed, ‘* That this House do now ad- 
journ,””"— (Mr. Collins.) 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, no doubt 
the hon. Member was a great authority in 
these matters, but he ought to have re- 
collected that the Speaker, in answer to a 
question addressed to him, had declared 
that the course which had been pursued 
was strictly in accordance with the rules of 
the House. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he did not un- 
derstand that such a proposition had been 
laid down. On the contrary, he thought 
the rule was that a vote that the Chairman 
do leave the Chair was regarded by any 
Gentleman charged with a Bill as a strong 
hint not to introduce it again. It seemed, 
however, that with right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite the strongest argument in favour 
of the Bill was that the opinion of the 
House had been pronounced against it. 

Cotoxe, W. STUART said, that though 
the Speaker had decided that they might, 
according to the letter of the law, go on 
with the Bill, yet they all felt that it was 
sharp practice to go on with it with only a 
majority of two in favour of such a pro- 
ceeding, while a majority of one the other 
day had stopped the progress of the Bill. 
The other day the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was present, but to-night he was 
not in his place. 

Mr. ESMONDE said, he would remind 
the House that the Bill had only been put 
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into its present position by the operation of 
the letter of the law, for if there had been 
any Parliamentary equity, the vote of the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) 
would have been recorded according to his 
intention. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL said, he did not 
understand the feverish anxiety of the Go- 
vernment to pass the Bill, and to cover 
their reputation at the expense of the sister 
country. He hoped they would yield to the 
undoubted feeling of the House, and take 
further discussion at a reasonable hour. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that his right hon. and learned Friend did 
not ask them to make further progress with 
the Bill that night, but he did wish that 
effect should be given to the Vote which 
had been twice taken. He protested against 
the assumption that a majority of-the House 
in Committee was to prevent the House 
receiving the Bill. If that were so, measures 
of great importance might be frustrated by 
a casual Treasury Bench majority. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 53 ; Noes 
56: Majority 3. 

Original Question again proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. LYGON said, he wished it to be 
understood that he felt himself incompetent 
to discuss the Bill upon its merits, but 
having watched its varying fortunes, flue- 
tuating as they did every five minutes, he 
would ask the Government if they intended 
to persevere with it. If it were right to 
reinstate it upon a technical objection, it 
was perfectly right also for that side of the 
House to urge technical objections against 
its progress. He begged leave, therefore, 
to move the adjournment of the debate. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
there was one great difference between the 
objects of the two sides of the House. The 
Government desired to see the Bill discussed 
on its own merits, and to have it passed if 
the House concurred in the opinion they 
held of the advantages whicli they believed 
it would confer, while the other side of the 
House desired to prevent its passing under 
any circumstances—not to defeat it by ar- 
gument, but to prevent its progress by 
offering every obstruction in their power. 
As, however, the point was not in reality 
one of great importance, the Government 
would consent to the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Debate adjourned till Monday next, 
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DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 

LANDS (IRELAND) BILL—[Bux 100.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Bill be now read a second time,”’ 


—(Mr. Frederick Peel.) 


Mr. GEORGE said, that this Bill was a 
most unjust one, though in a very small 
compass. There was in existence no Act 
of Parliament which gave rent charges for 
drainage a priority over other incumbrances 
as regards unimproved land; and as he 
objected to such a priority, he begged to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ** now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ** upon this day three 
months,”’—( Mr. George.) 





Question proposed, ‘* That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. BAGWELL said, he did not see! 
what was the use of the Bill, for until the | 
Government undertook the arterial drainage | 
of the country nothing could be done. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the Act of the| 
Jast Session was coming into rather exten- | 
sive operation, aud it would be very unde- 
sirable if, after all the trouble that had | 
been taken to form district boards, they | 


should find that the security which they | 
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second reading should be agreed to, modi- 
fications being made in Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


House adjourned at One o’clock, 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 27, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament — The 
Duke of Cleveland, after the Death of his 
Brother. 

Pusuic Bitts—Second Reading—Superannuation 
(Union Officers)* (No. 154); Civil Bill Courts 
(Ireland) (No. 67); Servants Hiring (Scot- 
land)* (No. 146); Coventry Free Grammar 
School * (No. 153). 

Committee—Army Prize (Shares of Deceased)* 
(No. 106) ; Countess of Elgin and Kincardine’s 
Annuity * (No. 149). 

Report—Army Prize (Shares of Deceased)* (No. 
106); Countess of Elgin and Kincardine’s 
Annuity * (No, 149). 

Third Reading—Beer Houses (Ireland)* (No. 
134), and passed, 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 
THE CONFERENCE. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I have 


could give the Government for loans was| to lay upon your table, by command of 
not such as it could accept. The Bill was| Her Majesty, the Protocols of the proceed- 
mainly intended to repair that defect ; and | ings of the Conference upon the affairs of 
he could not see, therefore, what exception’ Denmark and Germany, which has just 
could be taken to it. The mortgages of | been brought toa close. In laying these 
persons who had a priority of claim before! papers upon your Lordships’ table I pro- 
the Government would really be improved | pose to follow the course which was pur- 
by the draining of the land; but if there sued by the Earl of Liverpool in 1823, and 
were any case of hardship, he should be; 1 am _ confident that in following that 
glad to insert words in Committee to! example I am pursuing a course which is 
meet it. | perfectly fair to this House and to the 

Mra. WHITESIDE said, that there was! country. In that case the English Go- 
something in the objection to the Bill, but! vernment had been carrying on negotia- 
as the right hon. Gentleman proposed to/| tions first at Verona, the Conference at 
improve it in Committee, he would not op- | which place was attended by the Duke of 
pose the second reading. | Wellington, and afterwards at Paris, on 


Mr. O’HAGAN (Tue Arrorney GENE- | 
RAL POR IRELAND) said, the land drained | 
would often not be worth the expense of | 
the drainage, and therefore the cost was | 


the subject of the invasion of Spain. The 
Government of that day declared that the 
invasion of Spain was contrary to all the 
principles of English policy, and that it 


proposed to be secured on the adjoining | was an interference which was entirely 
land not required to be drained ; otherwise | opposed not only to the sentiments of this 
the money would not be advanced at all for country, but to the settlement of Europe 
the draining. He would suggest that the | which had been come to some years before. 
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They, therefore, protested against it, while 
at the same time they thought it advisable 
to preserve peace and declare a neutrality 
between this country and France. Upon 
the present occasion I have to discuss a 
question which is of a very intricate nature, 
and which for a long time was considered 
to be one that might go on for many many 
years without raising any exciting interest, 
and which was almost too complicated and 
too wearisome to engage much of the public 
attention. For the last year, however, 
that question has been in a very different 
condition. 

My Lords, before I refer to the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference it is necessary 
to take some notice of those engagements 
which have been the origin of these dis- 
putes, though they were intended to put 
an end to all differences between Germany 
and Denmark. Your Lordships are well 
aware that in these times it is necessary 
that a treaty should not only have the sig- 
natures of envoys and the ratifications of 
Sovereigns, but that in its working it 
should be made to accord with the senti- 
ments and wishes of the people who are to be 
governed under it. A remarkable instance 
of difference in this respect has occurred 
with regard to the operation of the Treaty 


of Vienna of 1815 with respect to Lom- 
bardy, and the operation of the same 


treaty with reference to Genoa. Your 
Lordships are aware that for many years 
great discontent prevailed in Lombardy, 
which was only removed by the separa- 
tion of that province from Austria. On 
the other hand, in Genoa, by the wise 
and patriotic conduct of the Kings of 
Sardinia, all the objections, all the re- 
pugnance, which originally existed in 
Genoa against their rule have been finally 
overcome and removed, and Piedmont and 
Genoa are now in perfect harmony. Unfor- 
tunately the Treaty of 1852 in regard to 
Denmark, and the engagements which 
were entered into in the previous year, 
1851, with respect to an arrangement 
between Germany and Denmark, were in 
their operation exceedingly unsatisfactory. 
It was declared, and has lately been re- 
peated in the Conference, that an attempt 
was made by the King of Denmark, 
contrary to the engagements of -1852, 
and contrary also to all sound policy, 
to make the people of Schleswig change 
their national character, and so to in- 
terfere with their churches and schools 
as to keep up a perpetual irritation, there- 
by violating the spirit of the engagements 
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between Denmark and Germany. How 
far those accusations were true as regards 
the exact letter of those engagements | 
will not stop to inquire; but it is quite 
certain that there was prevailing in Schles- 
wig great dissatisfaction at the manner in 
which the Duchies of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein were governed, and that great com- 
plaints were made on that account against 
the Danish Government. It was for a 
long time the publie opinion in this coun- 
try that Germany had no reason to com- 
plain of Denmark as violating her engage- 
ments; but I am afraid that, by an impo- 
litie course at all events, the Danish Go- 
vernment produced the feeling in Germany 
that the subjects of the King of Denmark 
of the German race were not fairly go- 
verned. Oppression there could not be 
said to be. The Government was a free 
Government, and, generally speal:ing, the 
people living under it were prosperous; 
but there was in the two Duchies much of 
that irritation which prevailed in Belgium 
previous to its separation from Holland. 
On the other side, it must be said that 
the German Governments, instead of ask- 
ing that which might fairly have been 
demanded — instead of asking that the 
engagements should be kept in their spirit, 
and that arrangements should be made 
(which could easily have been devised) to 
give satisfaction to the people of the 
Duchies—made proposals inconsistent, as 
it appeared to me, with their engage- 
ments, pushing beyond their legitimate 
sense the words of those engagements, 
and suggested arrangements which, if 
they had come into operation, would have 
made Denmark completely subject to 
Germany. Among other proposals—in- 
deed, one of the chief — was that the 
900,000 people who were said to be of 
German race, and even the 50,000 of the 
Duchy of Lauenburg, should have a repre- 
sentation equal to that of the 1,600,000 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Denmark. 
This was evidently so unfair and caleu- 
lated to be so destructive of Danish in- 
dependence and nationality, that Denmark 
refused to accede to it. It was, in fact, 
such a proposal as if Scotland and Ireland 
were to demand each an equal number 
of representatives with England in the 
Imperial Parliament. The consequence 
of these disputes, unfortunately, was, that 
instead of the treaty taking root and fully 
satisfying the wishes of the people of the 
Duchies, there was a kind of never-ceasing 
irritation which burst forth as occasion 
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arose; and, as Germany was greatly more 

werful than Denmark, it was but too 
probable that the latter would have to 
suffer one day on account of the com- 
plaints which were made by the Germans. 
It was impossible not to foresee that such 
would probably be the consequence, and 
that the irritation to which I allude would 
not go on for ever without exciting great 
dissension and perhaps war. Therefore 
in September, 1862, when I was at Brus- 
sels in attendance on Her Majesty, I 
explained to Sir Augustus Paget, who 
was shortly about to return to Denmark, 
a plan of pacification which it appeared 
to me would keep the Duchies under the 
tule of the King of Denmark; which 
would be satisfactory to themselves ; which 
would give them a Minister for Schleswig 
and a body of representatives; a Minister 
for Holstein and a body of representatives, 
and would thus put an end for ever to the 
demand that at Copenhagen there should 
sit a majority of representatives for the 
Duchies. The Danish Government—as I 
think unfortunately—utterly rejec.cu that 
proposal, and matters went on in the 
same unsatisfactory state. The diplo- 
matic correspondence whieh the British 
Government proposed should take place 
did take place between Germany and 
Denmark, but it only produced increased 
bitterness and further irritation. At 
length in October, 1863, the German 
Governments at. Frankfort declared that 
they must proceed to Federal Execution. 
If, my Lords, that Federal Execution 
had been founded on any infringement of 
the rights of Holstein — if it had been 
founded solely upon the misgovernment of 
Holstein, or on any violation of the rights 
of the Confederation, no Power would, I 
think, be entitled to complain of it. It 
embraced, however, a point which had no- 
thing to do with Federal rule—the point of 
an equal representation at Copenhagen. 
It was, then, that the British Government 
declared that that could not be a matter 
of indifference, because it aimed, in fact, 
not only at the integrity, but at the inde- 
pendence, of Denmark. Things remained 
in this state until the death of the King of 
Denmark, which produced an entire altera- 
tion in the state of affairs. It was then 
contended on behalf of Germany that, after 
looking elosely into some very intricate 
questions of representative and hereditary 
succession, they were bound to deelare that 
the King of Denmark had no right to sue- 
ceed to the Duchies, but that by the law 
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of the Confederation the Prince of Augus- 
tenburg was the proper heir to the throne, 
This declaration, adopted almost through- 
out the whole of Germany, was received 
with applause not only by the popular, but 
by the Conservative party ; by persons of 
the highest rank as well as by the general 
mass of the community; and every Go- 
vernment that pretended to adhere to the 
Treaty of 1852 was denounced as recreant 
to the cause of Germany. In this state 
of affairs the Governments of Austria and 
of Prussia took a somewhat singular and 
net very defensible course. In the be- 
ginning they declared in the Diet that, 
having a majority in favour of this decla- 
ration, they would proceed to Federal 
Execution — thereby, to all appearance, 
making the present King of Denmark re- 
sponsible for that which was done by the 
late King, and to all intents and purposes, 
as it would seem, acknowledging his sove- 
reignty over Holstein. They, at the same 
time, however, somewhat privately and 
without the general knowledge of Europe, 
declared that they reserved the question of 
the succession. It did not appear to the 
Danish Government, nor did it appear to 
Her Majesty’s Government, that Federal 
Execution could be resisted without increas- 
ing the complications of the position. But, 
immediately after that took place, Austria 
and Prussia declared that they must oc- 
eupy the Duchy of Schleswig in order to 
obtain the fulfilment of the engagements 
of 1852. Your Lordships are well aware 
that shortly before that declaration the 
Government of Denmark announced that 
they were ready to repeal the Constitution 
of November, 1863, which was the ap- 
parent ground of the proposed Federal 
Execution. Unfortunately, they had not 
acceded to that proposal when Lord Wode- 
house went to Copenhagen, and when the 
concession might have been effectual. The 
German Governments, in their hurry to go 
to war, and being evidently determined on 
going to war—in the first place in order 
to gratify the German sentiment on the 
subject — took no heed of the proposal 
which was made by the British Govern- 
ment, and which was supported by France 
and Russia, that a protocol should be signed 
by the different Governments, binding Den- 
mark to a repeal of the Constitution of 
November, and the German troops of Aus- 
tria and Prussia entered Schleswig I 
think it was impossible for the British Go- 
vernment to give any advice on this oeca- 
sion. It was evidently the invasion of a 
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territory which did not in any way belong 
to Germany, and a territory to which ac- 
cording to our view the King of Denmark 
had the fullest right. It was said that it 
was to be occupied as ‘‘a material gua- 
rantee ;"’ but no country is, I conceive, 
obliged to submit to an occupation of its 
territory which it believes it has the power 
and right to resist. Your Lordships are 
fully aware. of the events of the war which 
subsequently took place. It resulted, as 
must naturally be expected, in the defeat 
of the Danes and the occupation of the 
Duchies by an overwhelming foree of Aus- 
trian and Prussian troops. That being so, 
and the Austrian Government having al- 
ways said that they were ready to agree to 
a Conference, and Prussia assenting to that 
proposal, Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
posed that a Conference should be held. 
The Danish Government refused an armis- 
tice, but declared themselves ready to enter 
into a Conference. The Austrian and Prus- 
sian as well as the French Government ex- 

ressed a wish that it should be attended 
. a Plenipotentiary of the German Con- 
federation, and after some delay one was 
seut. The Conference was not assembled 
regularly until the 25th of April, and some 
delay then took place with a view of ob- 


taining, if not an armistice, at least a sus- 
pension of arms for a considerable period. 
The Danish Government would not agree 
to an armistice ; but a suspension of arms 
they did agree to, which was only to last 


for the period of four weeks. My Lords, 
it was difficult in matters so intricate, and 
on which passions had been so much roused, 
to come to any agreement beforehand ; but 
Her Majesty’s Government thought it their 
duty to proceed to the Conference, in the 
interests of peace, even without any such 
agreement. On the 12th of May, after 
the suspension of arms had been agreed to, 
I asked the Austrian and Prussian Govern- 
ments to declare what it was they asked 
for in the interests of peace. Now, be it 
observed that although the Prussian Go- 
vernment, and the Austrian Government 
likewise, had continually declared that 
they had certain engagements to in- 
sist upon which had not been ful- 
filled, they never yet had agreed to spe- 
cify what these engagements were which 
would secure peace, and by which they 
would be bound. When Lord Wodehouse 
went to Berlin on his way to Copenhagen 
he endeavoured, according to the instrue- 
tions he had received, to obtain some ex- 
planations from the Prussian Government 
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on this point. The Prussian Government 
replied, ‘* Let the Danish Government first 
repeal the Constitution of November, and 
we will afterwards see what arrangement 
they propose to put in the place of that; 
we will judge of that proposal and give our 
opinion upon it.”” Nothing, I must say, 
could be less explicit, or a less justification 
for the course they were pursuing ; because 
at the same time they were ready to carry 
on war to the extremity, to use all their 
means to invade Schleswig with all the 
dreadful consequences, without making a 
distinct declaration of their terms. When, 
however, the Powers were assembled in 
Conference, and the Plenipotentiaries of 
Austria and Prussia were obliged to meet 
the Plenipotentiaries of Russia, France, 
and Sweden as well as of Great Britain, 
they found themselves compelled to make 
some statement of the terms which they 
would require. Be it observed that through- 
out—even up to the 31st of January—the 
two German Governments had declared 
that they adhered to the Treaty of Lon- 
don, and the execution and occupation were 
proofs that they still adhered to the in- 
tegrity of the Danish Monarchy. Ler 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, had no 
reason to suppose that their proposal would 
be of a different character. We were told, 
however, upon authority so high as to be 
almost official, that there was an intention 
on their part to propose what was called a 
personal union ; and that personal union 
was to be of this nature—that the whole 
Duchy of Holstein and the whole Duchy 
of Schleswig were to be united ; they were 
to have a separate army and navy from 
those of Denmark ; that they were to have 
complete self-government ; and, in fact, 
that the King of Denmark was to have 
scarcely any influence over the two Duchies. 
In one of the last meetings of the Confer- 
ence M. Quaade, one of the Danish Pleni- 
potentiaries, declared that if that personal 
union had ever been proposed, it would 
have been impossible for the Danes to 
agree to it. Indeed, it was likely that, 
with the disposition which prevailed in 
Germany, German agitation would have 
produced a declaration of separation on the 
part of the two Duchies, and German arms 
would then have supported the Duchies in 
that wish for separation. Therefore, though 
nominally maintaining the integrity of Den- 
mark, and though nominally adhering to 
the Treaty of 1852, the proposition of a 
personal union would have been, in fact, a 
separation of the Duchies from Denmark 
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under a very thin transparent disguise. 
That, however, was not the exact proposal 
of the German Plenipotentiaries. In the 


meeting of the 17th of May the first Pleni- 
potentiary of Prussia declared that— 


‘What the Austrian and Prussian Govern- 
ments wished was a pacification which would as- 
sure to the Duchies absolute guarantees against 
the recurrence of any foreign oppression, and 
which, by thus excluding for the future any sub- 
ject of dispute, of revolution, and of war, would 
guarantee to Germany that security in the North 
which she requires in order not to fall again 
periodically into the state of affairs which brought 
on the present war. These guarantees can only 
be found in the complete political independence 
of the Duchies and their close connection by 
means of common institutions.”—Protocol, No. 5. 


Now, this declaration on the part of the 
two Powers is not a little remarkable. 
Your Lordships will observe the phrase, 
“guarantee against foreign oppression.’’ 
That oppression meant the oppression of 
the Government of the King of Denmark. 
But he was Duke of Holstein de facto and 
de jure, his title had never been disputed, 
and his government, if it was oppressive, 
could only be a domestic oppression. The 
two Powers, therefore, of Austria and 
Prussia, to whom Europe had a right to 
look for respect for the faith of treaties, 
declared at once that the government 
of the Danish Duchies was of the na- 
ture of a foreign oppression. At the 
same time, the declaration *‘ for a security 
against any subject of dispute, war, and 
revolution,” was so ambiguous that none 
of the Plenipotentiaries could tell what its 
meaning was. The Russian Plenipoten- 
tiary said he was quite at a loss to know 
what it meant. The French Plenipoten- 
tiary followed in the same tone ; and for a 
long period we were quite unable in the 
Conference to say what was really the in- 
tention of the two Powers. We asked who 
was to be the Sovereign of these two 
Duchies which were to be thus governed ? 
The answer of the German Plenipoten- 
tiary was that that was a question to be 
decided by the Diet. Austria and Prussia, 
but more especially Austria, had-declared 
hitherto that the Treaty of 1852 was a 
question that was decided—that the late 
King of Denmark had a right to settle the 
succession, and that his decision in favour 
of Prinee Christian, the present King of 
Denmark, would be respected by those 
Powers, It was equally notorious that 
the Diet, if it met, would, by a consider- 
able majority, declare against the title of 
the King of Denmark. Count Bernstorff 
did not deny that, and the Plenipotentiary 
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of the German Diet declared at once that 
the majority of the Diet would never con- 
sent to an arrangement which, even in an 
eventual or conditional form, would sane- 
tion a union between the Duchies and 
Denmark. Thus, while the two Powers, 
Austria and Prussia, were in appearance 
consenting to the maintenance of the 
Treaty of 1852, telling us that the Diet 
might ultimately decide in favour of the 
King of Denmark as the legitimate 
heir, the German Plenipotentiary, who, in 
fact, had greater Power than either the 
Plenipotentiaries of Austria or Prussia, 
because they never at any time ventured 
to oppose that which he declared to be the 
will of Germany, declared that Germany 
would never consent to the restoration of 
the Duchies to Denmark. 

My Lords, at the next meeting of the 
Conference, which took place on the 17th 
of May, there was a more positive declar- 
ation. Austria and Prussia then declared 
that they could no longer acknowledge the 
King of Denmark as Sovereign of the 
Duchies; that the whole of the two 
Duchies ought to be separated from Den- 
mark and placed under the sovereignty 
of the Prince of Augustenburg ; that he 
should be declared the rightful possessor of 
the throne of these Duchies, and that that 
was a declaration which would be hailed 
throughout Germany and would meet the 
wishes of the German people. Before this 
declaration was made, in preparation for 
such an event, the Plenipotentiaries of the 
neutral Powers had met to consider the 
situation. The Government of France had 
had some communication with the Govern- 
ment of this country. The French Go- 
vernment had declared that they thought 
the personal union could not be the founda- 
tion of a lasting peace, and that the only 
mode of obtaining such a peace would be 
to separate the Danish nationalities in the 
Duchies from the German nationalities. 
After these communications I consulted 
the other neutral Plenipotentiaries, who 
met at my private house for the purpose of 
considering the matter. We came to the 
conclusion that it was useless to propose 
that the two Duchies should remain under 
the King of Denmark. It was quite ob- 
vious that unless we had been prepared — 
I should say all of us prepared—to carry 
on a great war for the purpose, after the 
hostilities which had taken place, after the 
declarations which had been made by the 
German Powers, if anything like a per- 
sonal union had been established there 
would at once have been a declaration on 
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the part of the Duchies and on the part of 
the German Confederation, supported by 
Austria and Prussia, that the Prince of 
Augustenburg was entitled to hold the 
Duchies, and that he was the rightful 
Sovereign ; and that if the Danish troops en- 
tered to dispute possession of the Duchies, 
they would be opposed by Austria, Prus- 
sia, and the whole Confederation. We 
had therefore to consider what we could 
propose which would be most favourable 
to Denmark under the circumstances 
which I have stated to your Lordships. 
Of course we could only propose some- 
thing of a diplomatic nature, which we 
thought likely to be accepted. We ac- 
cordingly prepared a proposition, which 
I as President of the Conference was to 
submit, and which 1 was assured would be 
supported by the Plenipotentiaries of France 
and Sweden, and as far as possible by 
the Russian Plenipotentiary, though he 
had not then received definite instruc- 
tions. What we proposed was that the 
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King of Denmark should yield to Ger- 
many the Duchy of Holstein and the 
Southern portion of the Duehy of Sches- 
wig—that the boundary should be drawn 
as far as the Schlei, and should go along 
by the Dannewerke ; that there should be 


no menacing fortresses on the boundary ; 
that the German Powers should not in- 
terfere any further or any more in the 
internal affairs of Denmark; and that a 
general guarantee should be given by the 
European Powers for the rest of the 
Danish possessions, With regard to this 
proposal, the Danish Plenipotentiaries 
made a declaration which I think did that 
Government the highest honour. They 
declared that the King of Denmark had 
accepted the Crown of that country ac- 
cording to the Treaty of 1852, thinking 
that his doing so would tend to the peace 
of Europe and to preserve the balance of 
power; but, as the surrender of a great 
part of his territory was now demanded, 
he was ready to make that concession, 
provided that entire independence and 
self-government were left to the remainder 
of his dominions. The King of Denmark 
declared he was ready to accept the line 
of the Schlei as proposed; and without 
defining it he declared it was necessary 
there should be a military and commercial 
line drawn for the sake of the indepen- 
dence of Denmark ; and he declared more- 
over that there should be an European 
guarantee for the possession of the re- 
mainder of his territory, The German 
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Governments, while they accepted the 
proposal for the partition of Schleswig— 
while they no longer demanded the whole 
of that Duchy—deelared that, according to 
their views, the line of demarcation must 
go much further north. They said that 
the line must be from Apenrade to Ton. 
dern ; and that they could not assent to 
the line proposed on the part of the 
neutral Plenipotentiaries. They declared, 
at the same time, they were perfectly 
ready to agree that, with regard to the 
territory to be left to the King of Den- 
mark, there should be no right of inter. 
ference and no interference whatever with 
the independence of Denmark. I confess, 
my Lords, it appeared to me that the pro- 
posal we submii‘ed was the best arrange- 
ment that eould be made. It was not to 
be expected that those Duchies could be 
retained under the nominal sovereignty of 
the King of Denmark without giving rise 
to fresh disputes and fresh complications. 
It was obvious, also, that if that sove- 
reignty had been admitted to be vested in 
the King of Denmark, there would be con- 
stant interference on the part of Germany, 
and that interference, which has gone on 
for the last twelve years, giving rise to 
continual disputes, would cause constant 
contentions in futare. It would be far 
better that Denmark should have a re- 
stricted territory, with the understanding 
that in her restricted territory her own 
Government should have absolute control, 
than that she should be subject to per- 
petual interference and control on the part 
of the German Powers. The French Go- 
vernment more especially took that view. 
The French Plenipotentiary declared it 
had always been the opinion of his Go- 
vernment that the division of the nation- 
alities was the cause of all the eomplica- 
tions whieh had taken place, and that no- 
thing could be settled satisfactorily until 
there had been a separation of the nation- 
alities ; but he declared in the name of 
the Emperor, at the same time, that it 
was necessary great forbearance should be 
shown towards Denmark as the weaker 
Power; that the part evidently and con- 
fessedly German should be given to the 
Duchy of Holstein ; and with regard to the 
mixed districts, as well as the Danish part, 
they should be left to Denmark as a 
means of preserving her independence, 
and giving her a mercantile and military 
line. Unhappily, my Lords, upon this 
occasion, as throughout those questions, 
the German Powers, instead of taking 
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those views of generosity and forbearance 
whieh were urged so well by the Em- 
peror of the French, determined to insist 
on what, undoubtedly, was their right 
if the right of conquest was the only 
one to be considered. They stood on 
the right of conquest; they stood on the 
victory they had gained on the disputed 
territory; but with respect to generosity 
and forbearance towards a Power so dispro- 
portionate to themselves—with respect to 
a due consideration for the peace of Europe 
—with respect to the absence of a desire 
to rush again into war in order to retain 
that which by right of conquest they might 
say they had acquired—lI should not be 
treating your Lordships with sincerity if I 
said there was any such forbearance, any 
such generosity, any such regard for the 
peace of Europe, manifested on the part 
of Austria, Prussia, and the German Con- 
federation. I must say likewise, my Lords, 
that there was an assumption which was 
not justifiable on the part of Denmark, and 
in reference to which my noble Friend Lord 
Clarendon made a clear and pointed state- 
ment at a subsequent meeting of the Con- 
ference. The Danish Government consi- 
dered that the line which we had proposed 
in the name of the neutral Powers, and 
after consulting the neutral Powers, as a 
basis of pacification, was an English pro- 
posal—an English proposal by which Eng- 
land was bound to abide, and which she 
was bound to maintain at all hazards. 
Nothing of the kind, however, was ever 
stated by the British Plenipotentiaries ; 
nothing of the kind had Denmark a right 
to expect. I did inform the Danish Pleni- 
potentiary, whén there was a question of 
continuing the Armistice, that I should not 
propose nor support any division but the 
line of the Sehlei without the consent of 
Denmark; but I never gave him to under- 
stand that England would support that line 
otherwise than by urging its adoption in 
conjunction with the other neutral Powers 
at the meetings of the Conference. The 
last suspension of arms was only for a 
fortnight, and it remained for us to consider 
what should be done—the two parties being 
obstinately bent on the maintenance of their 
different rights —the Germans insisting on 
the line from Apenrade to Tondern, and 
the Danes insisting first upon a line ex- 
tending more to the south than that which 
the British Plenipotentiary had proposed in 
the Conference, and afterwards agreeing to 
that line, but declaring that they would 
make no further concessions. What could 
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be done to bring about an amicable under- 
standing? In this situation of affairs, 
knowing that Denmark would not consent 
to any other line—indeed, not knowing 
whether the German Powers would concede 
any other line—the Prussian Plenipoten- 
tiary said that he was ready to recommend 
to his Government a line which should 
proceed from the north of Flensburg to 
Tondern, but that he was not authorized to 
propose that line in the name of his Go- 
vernment. The Austrian Plenipotentiary 
did not accede at first, but afterwards said 
that he would recommend it to the consi- 
deration of his Government. But the Danes 
at once refused it, and the proposal fell to 
the ground. It then remained to be con- 
sidered whether, without proposing any 
other line, some means could not be found 
by which peace might still be preserved. 
We considered that question very anxiously, 
and it came to be a subject of reflection 
whether we could not, even at the last 
moment, propose something which might 
bring the two Powers to an agreement. It 
was obvious thut many and great difficulties 
had to be removed. The King of Denmark 
was ready to yield a part of his dominions 
of which he had been deprived by war. 
The German Plenipotentiaries were ready 
to say that a part of the Duchy of Schleswig 
should remain under the rule of the King 
of Denmark. Both Powers were ready to 
accept the proposal that there should be no 
interference in future in the internal go- 
vernment of Denmark ; and all the Powers, 
I think, would have been ready, if there 
had been an agreement on other points, to 
give a guarantee—a European guarantee 
—to Denmark, which would have left that 
Power, indeed, without any sovereignty 
over the German population, but still pos- 
sessed of an independent territory, and still 
possessed of a free and happy Government, 
not subject to foreign interference. Well, 
the question was, whether, there remaining 
only this line of frontier to be decided, it 
could not be arranged in some way to which 
both Powers would agree. We thought it 
possible that in that case the spirit of the 
Protocol of Paris might be adopted. The 
Protocol of Paris said, that when serious 
differences arose between any Powers, 
and there was danger of those differences 
being carried to hostilities, the good 
offices of a friendly Power might be 
resorted to, and it appeared to us that 
if this principle could be brought into 
action, the continuance of the war might 
be obviated. It was stated at the same 
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time by the French Plenipotentiary at 
Paris, and by others, that where the honour 
or the essential interests of a country were 
mainly concerned, it could not be expected 
that such differences should be submitted 
toa friendly Power. But, in our opinion, 
this was not such a case. It appeared to 
us that sooner than rush into war—sooner, 
above all, than expose Denmark again to 
such an unequal contest — it was possible 
to propose the good offices of a friendly 
Power, with this condition — that both 
Powers should submit to the decision re- 
specting the line of frontier offered by the 
arbitrator to whom the matter might be 
referred. In fact it was to be an arbitra- 
tion rather than good offices. Now, I can- 
not but believe that any impartial arbitrator 
would have fixed upon a line far more 
favourable to Denmark than that which 
the German Powers had proposed. A 
Power which was impartial and without 
passion would probably have given, not the 
line as far as the north of Flensburg, but 
a line to the south of Flensburg, whereby 
that important town might have been pre- 
served to Denmark, and that Power would 
have had a port in the Northern Sea by 
which her independence might have been 
maintained. It was, however, entirely a 
question for the two Powers to accept or 
to refuse that arbitration. I may say 
further that my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Clarendon) and myself, who were the Bri- 
tish Plenipotentiaries at the Conference, 
thought that after the fairness and the im- 
partiality which the Emperor of the French 
had shown throughout this question, his 
friendliness, and at the same time his wish 
for the maintenance of peace, the two 
Powers might well have accepted his good 
offices. The opinion was, however, ex- 
pressed by one of the Plenipotentiaries — 
an opinion afterwards confirmed by an 
official declaration—that no Power repre- 
sented at the Conference, and therefore 
committed to a certain degree as to the 
questions before the Conference, could pro- 
perly be accepted as the arbitrating Power. 
It then appeared to ua, and we so informed 
the Plenipotentiaries, that in our opinion 
the King of the Belgians, whose impar- 
tiality ia likewise well known, and whose 
long experience of European affairs makes 
him most desirous to preserve the peace’ of 
Europe, might perform these functions to 
the satisfaction of the Powers concerned. 
But the question of who should be the 
arbitrator never arose. Austria and Prus- 
sia said that they could accept the good 
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offices of a friendly Power in accordance 
with the Treaty of Paris, but that they 
could not accept the decision of that 
friendly Power as final ; and in the mean 
time they asked for a long armistice. Now, 
my Lords, it appeared to us that if that 
proposal were accepted, then, after a period 
of two or three months of armistice, dur- 
ing which the naval operations of Denmark 
would be suspended, a decision would have 
been announced which, if it in any way 
displeased the German Powers — if it did 
not go to the full extent of all their de- 
mands—would have been refused by them. 
The Plenipotentiary of the German Confe- 
deration completely confirmed our view of 
this question by declaring that in his opi- 
nion this territory of Schleswig belonged 
altogether to the Prince of Augustenburg, 
or rather belonged to the conipetency of 
the German Confederation ; that they could 
therefore accept no arbitration, and could 
not be bound by anything that was decided. 
They evidently meant that every foot of 
territory in Schleswig might, if they chose 
it, be demanded at the end of the good 
offices by the German Confederation. Thus, 
according to what I am sorry to say has 
been the usual manner of the German 
Powers, their refusal was not a direct and 
straightforward one. It is somewhat like 
their declaration at the beginning, that 
they went into Holstein for the purpose of 
Federal Execution, that they went into 
Schleswig for the purpose of material 
occupation, and that they wished the ques- 
tion of the sovereignty of Holstein and 
Schleswig to be decided in the German 
Confederation, knowing perfectly well how 
that decision would be made; and then, 
lastly, they wished to have the appearance 
of accepting the good offices of an ar- 
bitrator without really intending to ac- 
cept them. The Danish Plenipotentiaries, 
most unfortunately in my opinion — most 
imprudently in my opinion—gave a decided 
refusal to the proposal. Of course, it was 
for them to judge as to the security of 
their own country and the prospects of 
war; but I certainly regret deeply that 
they should have rejected the arbitration. 
The proposal that I made certainly did 
not exactly agree with the line of the 
Schlei, but it was a proposal which we, 
the British Plenipotentiaries, thought was 
for the benefit of Denmark, and was most 
likely to obtain for the Danes a peace 
which would have been satisfactory to 
them. And now, my Lords, all other 
means having failed, one other proposal 
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was made on the part of France by the 
French Plenipotentiary, who waa directed 
to make this proposal—that, leaving the 
Danish part of Schleswig to the Danes, 
and the German part to the Germans, the 
line to be drawn in the disputed district 
should be decided by a vote of the popu- 
lation, to be taken in some fair manner, 
the details of which might be considered 
afterwards. [The Earl of CLARENDON: 
The votes were ‘to be taken in each com- 
mune.] Yes, and these votes were to 
decide the line to be drawn and the dis- 
triet which was to belong to Germany and 
to Denmark respectively. 

Tne Eart or DERBY: May I ask the 
noble Earl if that decision was to be taken 
during the occupation of the province by 
the German troops ? 

Earnt RUSSELL: No; the French 
proposition was clearly that the Prussian 
troops should evacuate the district before 
the vote was taken by means of Commis- 
sioners. At the same time, it was the 
opinion of the Danes—and I believe that 
opinion to have been well founded—that 
although the people of Schleswig generally 
were perfectly satisfied to remain united to 
Denmark, such had.been the effects of the 
occupation, such had been the agitation on 
the part of Germany, the political societies 
in Germany having sent persons to agitate 
all over the country, that the decisions 
would through that influence have become 
corrupted, and the plan of the Emperor, 
which otherwise might have been suc- 
cessful, would have been rendered unjust. 
The proposition was aecordingly refused. 
My Lords, it was with great regret that 
the Plenipotentiaries of the neutral Powers 
received this decision. 

My Lords, I must say that my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) and I have 
received from France and from the other 
neutral Powers the firmest support during 
the continuance of the Conference. We 
held frequent private meetings with the 
neutral Powers, in which we discussed the 
proposals to be made, There was nothing 
exhibited in those meetings but the most 
earnest desire to provide for the safety and 
independence of Denmark, and I must say 
that the utmost harmony prevailed on all 
sides; and the French, Russian, and 
Swedish Plenipotentiaries alike did all in 
their power to contribute towards the suc- 
cess of the proposals we made, We shall, 
therefore, leave the Conference with a 
strong sense of our obligations for the 
support which we received from them. 
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After this decision there remained nothing 
more for the Conference but to accept the 
declaration which was made at the last 
meeting—and which has been repeated to 
me to-day by the Austrian Ambassador— 
it is simply that the two Powers, Austria 
and Prussia, have no intention of carrying 
on hostilities with the view of obtaining 
possession of any territory beyond the 
Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, and 
that they have no intention of making any 
conquest of any portion of the Danish 
territory on the continent or of the Danish 
islands. That declaration is purely volun- 
tary, and is not in any way extorted as to 
the manner in which these Powers pro- 
pose to act. At the same time it comes 
rather late—though they make the decla- 
ration | suppose they cannot intend us to 
accept it—and we certainly cannot accept 
it as one upon which we can implicitly rely. 
After that which has happened with re- 
spect to the Treaty of 1852, and after that 
which has happened with respect to the 
treatment of the Danes after the pledges 
given, but more as I am afraid owing to 
German popular opinion, which Austria is 
desirous to conciliate, which Prussia is de- 
sirous to conciliate, which the German Con- 
federation, above all, is anxious to con- 
ciliate, Tam sorry to say that, greatly as 
| have respected Austria, greatly as I have 
respected Prussia, we can no longer rely, 
as we have done, upon their declarations, 
Well, my Lords, but the question comes 
as to what, at the end of the Conference, 
is our position, and what will be our course? 
And without intending, or being able to 
pledge, the Government in case of contin- 
gencies which have not arisen, I think it 
is due to Parliament and to the country— 
especially at this period of the Session— 
to declare what is the view which the Go- 
vernment take of the position, the duty, 
the interests, and the future policy of Eng- 
land. My Lords, with regard to our 
honour, I conceive that in honour we are 
in no way engaged to take part in the pre- 
sent war. Although it has been stated to 
the contrary on the part of Denmark niore 
than once, there has been at no time any 
pledge given on the part of this country or 
Her Majesty’s Government promising ma- 
terial assistance to Denmark in this con- 
test. Three times Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment during the period | have held the 
seals of the Foreign Office have endea- 
voured to induce Denmark to accept pro- 
positions which we regarded as favourable 
to her interests, In 1862 1 made propo- 
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sitions to her, but those propositions were 
rejected. When Lord Wodehouse went to 
Denmark, he and the Russian Plenipoten- 
tiary proposed that Denmark should repeal 
the Constitution which she had coneurred 
in but a few days before; but she would 
not at that time receive the proposal. We 
believe that, if she had consented to the 
arbitration which we proposed in the Con- 
ference, the result would have been as 
favourable to her as, under the circum- 
stances in which she was placed, she could 
have expected. My Lords, I do not blame 
Denmark for the course she has thought 
fit to pursue. She has a right—I should 
be sorry to reproach her in any way in her 
present state of weakness—she has an un- 
doubted right to refuse our propositions, 
but we on our side have also a right to 
take into consideration the duty, honour, 
and interests of this country, and not to 
make that duty, that honour, and those 
interests subordinate to the interests of any 
foreign Power whatever. My Lords, our 
honour not being engaged, we have to 
consider what we might be led to do for 
the interests of other Powers, and for the 
sake of that balance of power which in 
1852 was declared by general consent to 
be connected with the integrity of Den- 
mark. My Lords, I cannot but believe 
that the Treaty of 1852 having been en- 
tered into, if there had been at an early 
period—say in December or January last 
— if France, Great Britain, and Russia, sup- 
ported by the assistance which they might 
have counted upon receiving from Sweden, 
had declared for the maintenance of the 
Treaty of 1852—the succession of the King 
of Denmark might have been established 
without difficulty, and might have been 
peaceably maintained, and that the King 
and his Government would have remedied 
all the grievances of which his German sub- 
jects complained. I believe the King of 
Denmark would have found it to his advan- 
tage to grant to his German subjects that 
freedom, those privileges, and that self- 
government in their internal and domestic 
matters which they had demanded, and 
that they would thus have become quite 
contented as subjects to the King of Den- 
mark. That desirable result, however, 
could not be brought about. In reference 
to the Treaty of 1852, I have to repeat 
what I stated on a previous occasion—that 
it was not a treaty of guarantee, that the 
Governments of France and Russia were 
competent to acknowledge the treaty, but 
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maintain the connection of Schleswig and 
Denmark, that not being a question of the 
general balance of power in Europe. Well, 
the French Government have frequently 
declared and have repeated to us only 
within the last twenty-four hours, that the 
Emperor does not consider it essential to 
the interest of France to support the line 
of the Schlei. He declares he does not 
think that France would be inclined to 
go to war for such an object. He urges 
that a war with Germany would be a 
most serious thing to France, that our 
armies would not be marshalled to op- 
pose the invasion of Denmark, and that 
such a war would consequently be attended 
with great cost and great risk. I think 
that if that war were successful, France 
would expect some compensation on ac- 
count of her participation, an’ that com- 
pensation could hardly be granted with- 
out exciting general jealousy among the 
other nations of Europe, and thus disturb- 
ing the balance of power which now ex- 
ists. I cannot deny that if the Emperor 
of the French puts forward these consider- 
ations—if he declares that for these rea- 
sons, though he would give us moral sup- 
port, he would afford-us no material as- 
sistance in such war—I must say I think 
he is justified in that refusal, and in 
adopting such a line of conduct. I cannot 
but admit that if a great war with 
Germany arose, whatever might be the 
issue, it might reproduce those great 
contests which took place in 1814, and 
which led to such unsatisfactory results. 
The Emperor of the French is a Sovereign 
singularly wise and sagacious, and I will 
say valuing, as he has proved that he 
values, the peace of Europe, I am not in a 
position to find fault, nor can Her Majes- 
ty’s Government find any fault with the 
decision to which the Emperor has come. 
But the Emperor of the French having 
thus declared his poliey, and the Emperor 
of Russia having constantly refused to join 
with us in affording material support to 
Denmark, our position, of course, must be 
greatly influenced by those decisions. In 
the first place, is it the duty of this coun- 
try—if we are to undertake the preserva- 
tion of the balance of power in Europe as 
it was reeognized in 1852—is it a duty 
incumbent on us alone? The French Go- 
vernment sees very clearly the dangers 
to which France might be exposed by in- 
terfering, but it says at the same time that 
it would be an easy operation for England; 
that England, with her naval power, might 
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add most materially to the strength of 
Denmark and assist in bringing the war 
toa conclusion. My Lords, I must say 
there are many considerations which in- 
duce me to arrive at a different conclusion. 
I cannot but think, in the first place, that 
we should suffer perhaps considerably if 
our commercial marine was exposed to de- 
predations such as might take place in the 
event of our being at war with Germany. 
That is one consideration which ought not 
to be overlooked. But there are other 
considerations of still greater moment. One 
is—Would our interference bring this war 
toa conclusion? Without giving military 
aid could you recover Schleswig and Hol- 
stein, and even Jutland from the Austrian 
and Prussian forces? Well, my Lords, 
we have for a long time in our conduct of 
foreign affairs shown great forbearance 
and patience. I think we were right in 
being forbearing, and think we were justi- 
fied in being patient. But if our honour 
or our interests or the great interests of 
Europe should call upon us to interfere, I 
think such interference ought to be clearly 
effectual, as nothing would more tend to 
diminish the influence of this country than 
a course of action which would show that 
while we were predominant at sea, and 
that no Austrian or Prussian ships of war 
could venture to leave port, yet at the same 
time our interference could not insure, as 
we hoped it would, the safety of Denmark, 
nor lead to a —- termination of the 
war. But, my Lords, the whole position 


and influence of this country with regard 
to foreign countries ought to be fully eon- 
sidered by Parliament and by the country; 
for we have great interests with multiplied 
complications arising from various connec- 
tions and various treaties with every part 


of the world. It is no longer a question 
with reference to the balance of power in 
Europe. There are other parts of the 
world in which our interests may be as 
deeply involved, and which we may some 
day or other find it necessary to maintain 
the honour and interests of this country. 
The civil war now raging in America, end- 
ing how it may—whether by the establish- 
ment of an independent republic in the 
South, or whether it ends most unexpect- 
edly, as it would be to me, I confess, by 
restoring the Union — still the United 
States of America or the Northern States, 
or whatever they may be called, will then 
be in a totally different position to that 
which they were in a few years ago. A 
great army will then be maintained by the 
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United States. A formidable navy will 
also be kept up. Our relations with that 
Power are liable at any moment to inter- 
ruption. I hope and trust that our friendly 
relations may continue uninterrupted; still, 
those relations must be considered and 
kept in view as well as our interest in the 
maintenance of the balance of power in 
Europe. My Lords, let us look at other 
parts of the world. Look at the great 
commerce which has grown up in China, 
where it is necessary for us always to 
maintain a considerable naval force to pro- 
tect it. Look at our immense possessions 
in India and see how necessary it is that 
they should be considered at all times. 
In any question, therefore, of peace or. 
war—while it is very probable that this 
country with allies could carry on a war 
successfully—yet when it comes to be a 
war to be carried on by England alone, 
there are other contingencies to be looked 
at, and the position of this country is to 
be considered with reference not to Europe 
alone, but with reference to our interests 
in every quarter of the world. My Lords, 
these are considerations to be borne in 
mind with respect to this question of 
Denmark. It may be said that other com- 
binations might be made—that although 
we could not ourselves attack the German 
Powers with any great amount of success, 
yet there are vulnerable points upon which 
they, and especially Austria, may be open 
to attack ; that those doctrines and theo- 
ries which Austria and Prussia have put 
forward, with regard to foreign nationali- 
ties, may be retorted upon them, and espe- 
cially upon Austria with eifect—they may 
be applied to other parts of Europe than 
Schleswig and Holstein; that the German 
nationality is not the only nationality in 
Europe ; that the Italian nationality has as 
much right to be considered as the Ger- 
mans ; and that if we were to enter upon a 
course of supporting nationalities, we should 
be perfectly justified by the doctrines 
and conduct of Austria. This, no doubt, 
would be sufficient if the object were 
merely to show to Austria and Prussia 
that they are vulnerable on their own 
ground. But, my~Lords, I think it is the 
duty of England to show a greater attach- 
ment to peace than Austria and Prussia 
have shown, and not, if possible, to light a 
flame which might extend to every part of 
Europe, but rather to endeavour to confine 
the war within the narrowest limits pos- 
sible. Therefore, my Lords, with regard to 
this question, it is the opinion of Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government that we should main- 
tain the position which we have occupied, 
and that we should be neutral in this war. 
I do not mean to say that contingencies 
may not arise in which our position might 
become different, and in whieh our con- 
duct might be altered. It may be said, 
** Will you allow these German Powers to 
act as they please? If, contrary to their 
professions and promises, they should de- 
cide upon sending a combined Austrian 
and Prussian force to Copenhagen with 
the declared object of making Denmark 
assent to terms which would be destructive 
of her independence—will you then remain 
entirely indifferent to such proceedings ?”’ 
My Lords, I can only say in answer to 
‘ such a question, that every Government in 
this country must retain to itself a certain 
liberty —as long as it possesses the confi- 
dence of Parliament—a certain liberty of 
decision upon such points. All I can now 
say is, that if the Government should think 
it necessary to come to any fresh decision 
—if the war should assume a new cha- 
racter—if circumstances should arise which 
might require us to make another decision, 
it would be our duty, if Parliament were 
sitting, immediately to apply to Parliament 
upon the subject; and if Parliament should 
not be sitting, then at once to call Parlia- 
ment together in order that it may judge 
the conduct which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should pursue. 

In the meantime, my Lords, I have given 
you an outline of the course of these nego- 
tiations. I have given you an account of 
the efforts we have made for peace, which, 
like the efforts made in 1823 by the Go- 
vernments of Lord Liverpool and Mr. Can- 
ning, have been unfortunately unsuccessful, 
I say that our policy at the present time is 
to maintain peace. If there is any party 
in Parliament—if there is any individual 
in Parliament—who thinks as Lord Grey 
thought in 1823 that we ought to go to 
war, it will be competent for them to ask 
Her Majesty to interfere materially in the 
contest, If they think that in any respect 
we have failed in our duty, it is competent 
for them to take any line of conduct they 
may think proper. But, for ourselves, I 
say with confidence that we have main- 
tained the honour of the country, that we 
have done everything in our power to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe, and that, those 
efforts having failed, we can rest satisfied 
that nothing has been wanting on our parts 
which was needed by the honour or the 
interests of this country—that nothing has 
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heen left undone which it was our duty 
to do. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, the 
almost unprecedented attendance of your 
Lordships on the present occasion clearly 
indicates that you are keenly sensible of 
the grayity of the statement which has 
just been made by the noble Earl the See. 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs. My 
Lords, it is impossible to overrate the mag- 
nitude and importance of the interests in- 
volved in that statement. Interests of such 
vast importance are hanging in the balance 
at the present moment — the peace of 
Europe—I do not say the present, but the 
ultimate peace of Europe —is placed in 
fearful peril—anything which may pass in 
this House may have for good or evil so 
serious an effect—that if I have risen to 
follow the noble Earl in the statement he 
has made, it is not for the purpose of going 
through the various topics on which he has 
touched, or commenting on the different 
parts of his speech, but for the purpose of 
expressing my earnest and anxious hope 
that your Lordships may see, not only the 
propriety, but the absolute necessity, of 
abstaining on the present occasion from all 
partial and, consequently, unsatisfactory 
expressions of opinion. The noble Earl 
has entered at very great length upon three 
distinet topics, which he has treated, no 
doubt, with very great ability and with 
great clearness. He has entered on a 
justification of the course which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has pursued in relation 
to the Conference ; he has given a state- 
ment of what has passed in the Conference; 
and somewhat vaguely, certainly, but with 
sufficient explicitness for the present, he 
has stated what is the policy which Her 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to pur- 
sue in the position in which we are now 
placed. My Lords, of the first part of the 
noble Earl’s statement I have no complaint 
whatever to make. It was perfectly na- 
tural that in laying on the table, by Her 
Majesty’s ee the Protocols of the 
late Conference held in London on the 
affairs of Denmark he should have brought 
under your Lordships’ notice the circum- 
stances in which the Conference originated, 
the position of Europe at the time it as- 
sembled, and the result at which it has 
arrived. And I do not complain of the 
general statement which the noble Earl 
has made, although, undoubtedly, there 
were some very material facts he altoge- 
ther omitted, and some circumstances to 
which, perhaps, he gaye a colouring in 
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which I can hardly concur. But, as I said, 
I am not going to enter upon a discussion 
of the statement of the noble Earl as to 
the position in which we are placed ; still 
less of the more important, yet totally dif- 
ferent, circumstances to which that posi- 
tion may be owing —to what conduct on 
our part or on the part of foreign Powers, 
to what policy pursued by the Government, 
it may have been owing that we were 
placed, at the period of the assembling of 
the Conference, in the unfortunate position 
in which we now stand. My Lords, that 
may—probably will—form the subject of 
further discussion, if not in this, at all 
events in the other House of Parliament 
—and probably in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. But on the present occasion, ce - 
tainly, your Lordships would not deem it 
expedient to enter on all the various phases 
which the Sehleswig Holstein question— 
simple enough in its commencement and 
complicated enough in its progress — has 
presented since 1852, or from an earlier 
period. But I must say the noble Earl 
has taken a course this evening not in ac- 
cordance with ordinary practice, and per- 
haps not with the ordinary procedure of 
the House, when he proceeded to enter on 
a discussion and give his own account of 
various proceedings which passed in the 
Conference, reading from a number of 
papers which he laid on the table, but of 
which, not being yet in the hands of any 
one of your Lordships, we are bound to 
accept his statement without discussion. 
But I confess, for my part, my Lords, 
while I think the most important part of 
the question which Parliament has to con- 
sider is the course of policy which Her 
Majesty’s Government have pursued—whe- 
ther they have taken the course best suited 
to effect their own objects—namely, to ob- 
tain a satisfactory arrangement between 
the different belligerents and, at the same 
time, maintain inviolate the honour of Eng- 
land—while I say they are of the utmost 
importance, I think all these questions 
must have much greater reference to an 
earlier period — namely, to that before 
the commencement of the Conference, 
and to things which then took place 
of which we know nothing. Because, 
with all respect to the opinions of the 
noble Lords and the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen who have stated that as soon as 
you could get the Plenipotentiaries assem- 
bled around the table there would be no 
sort of difficulty in coming to a satisfactory 
conclusion—without in the slightest degree 
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disparaging the ability which the two noble 
Earls engaged in the Conference have 
conducted its affairs—I think I may ven- 
ture to say that, beyond the limited circle 
of the Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, there were few, if any, persons who 
could anticipate from the circumstances 
under which we entered upon that Confer- 
ence any other than a signal and lamen- 
table failure—although many there were, 
of course, who wished for a very different 
conclusion. Why, what were the circum- 
stances? There were at that moment 
eight parties who had been called to the 
Conference, which was composed of thirteen 
gentlemen representing eight different in- 
terests. Of these eight different interests 
four were belligerents—three engaged on 
one side and one on the other; and there 
were also the four neutral Powers—Eng- 
land, France, Russia, and Sweden. With 
regard to the belligerents, what was the 
position of affairs on which they were in- 
vited to enter? It is true that with re- 
gard to the three belligerents on the one 
side, their aims, their notions, their ulterior 
objects appear to have had considerable 
diversity ; but all three were from various 
motives unitedly bent on destroying the 
Kingdom of Denmark—all three were not 
quite so equally united, perhaps, in the 
ulterior objects of their spoliation, or their 
portion in the division of the spoil ; but all 
were combined in the determination to 
carry war and spoliation into the territories 
of Denmark. It was at this moment when, 
flushed with the triumph of their arms, 
and with the glory of their successes, 
which had been gained by their enormous 
numerical superiority, and the superiority 
of their ammunitions and artillery—it was 
at this moment when flashed with the 
prospect of success, proud of the military 
glory they thought they had obtained, and 
seeing before them nothing but a feeble 
and more than half-vanquished enemy, 
they consented most reluctantly to be ar- 
rested in their career, and they hardly 
yielded—from no unappreciable motive— 
to the pressing solicitations of England— 
not of the four neutral Powers, but of 
England alone—to a temporary suspension 
of hostilities, and would not even consent 
to an armistice between the belligerents. 
On the other hand, there was the Kingdom 
of Denmark—a small, gallant nation, who 
were fighting with the utmost determina- 
tion and the courage of despair in behalf 
of all they held dear and sacred—in behalf 
of their homes, in behalf of their constitu- 
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tion, in behalf of their King, in behalf of 
their families — fighting against over- 
whelming odds—and seeing themselves 
deserted by the whole European commu- 
nity, from which, whether with or without 
reason, they had undoubtedly entertained 
strong hope that they would receive sup- 
port — finding themselves pressed to the 
very uttermost, I say, in their position the 
courage despair would give might naturally 
induce them to refuse another suspension 
of hostilities which they might naturally 
consider unfavourable to themselves at the 
moment, and say, ‘‘ Rather than enter into 
such discreditable terms, let us die in the 
face of day and in the face of Europe, 
which, to its shame, has permitted us to 
do so.’’ Now, such were the circumstances 
under which the Plenipotentiaries came to 
the Conference—unwillingly, all of them— 
with different views—three on one side 
and one on the other—the subject of op- 
pression and violence—on the part of the 
small and weak Kingdom of Denmark. On 
the other hand, the four neutral Powers 
entered into discussions without the slight- 
est previous agreement between themselves 
as to what they should ask, what they 
should recommend, and what they should 
insist upon. Eight different interests were 
collected together in Conference in the 
middle of the excitement of a war, without 
any previous basis of negotiations being 
agreed upon, without anything being set- 
tled, except that which the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government is reported to 
have described when he said that the basis 
of the Conference was the restoration of 
the peace of Europe. On that basis, and 
on that basis only, you entered into the 
Conference, without previous communica- 
tions, without previous agreement, without 
previous understandings—and you profess 
to be astonished that the Conference led to 
nothing but failure! It is a matter of com- 
parative indifference—the two noble Lords 
charged with the interests of England 
may have conducted the affairs of the 
Conference with more or less ability, with 
perfect sincerity, no doubt, to maintain the 
peace of Europe—I have not the slightest 
doubt on that subject—Prussia and Austria 
may have been more or less unreasonable, 
Denmark may have been more or less firm 
in her decisions, the Diet may have been 
more or less exacting —the belligerents 
may have placed themselves more or less 
in opposition to all their previous declara- 
tions before entering into the Conference— 
all these questions are matters of compara- 
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tive indifference, because, in my judgment, 
from the time the Conference began to sit 
it was a doomed Conference from which it 
was impossible to hope any practical result 
could arise. Therefore the absence of 
these Protocols do not place your Lordships 
under the slightest disadvantage in judging 
of the position and policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government in bringing this matter to the 
position in which it now stands ; still less 
will the imperfect statement which has 
been made, and in the absence of any im- 
portant information as to the facts of the 
ease, enable you to express any opinion 
whatever upon that most important decision 
which it appears Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have arrived at—namely, to acquiesce 
in the present state of affairs, and remain 
in the position of passive neutrality. At 
the commencement of the Session I ven- 
tured to express, in terms as strong as it 
was possible for man to use, the infinite 
danger which I saw in even the possibility 
of a war with Germany—with that Power 
with which we had been so many years 
associated—which has been, and, unless 
modern aggressive ideas have too far pre- 
vailed, is the great conservative central 
counterpoise to the ambitions of the East 
and of the West—a Power naturally con- 
nected with us by many ties, and a war 
with which could not but be productive of 
the most lamentable consequences, not only 
to them but to ourselves also. But, my 
Lords, what I also said was this. I feared 
—and that is the great question that we 
shall have to discuss hereafter—I feared 
the Government had, by the course of 
policy they had pursued, placed us in the 
position in which we must be subjected 
either to the lamentable consequences of 
such a war or to the discredit in which we 
should be held—and in which, I fear, we 
are held—by the whole of Europe, not for 
having abstained from war now, but for 
having for a long period held out to the 
contending parties menaces on the one 
hand, and encouragement on the other—a 
course entirely inconsistent with that policy 
which Her Majesty’s Government now pro- 
fess, and properly profess —namely, an 
earnest desire and determination to main- 
tain unbroken the peace of this England, 
so far as that can be done with honour. 
That is the question on which serious dis- . 
cussion must take place ; that is the ques- 
tion the decision of which will solve in the 
mind of Parliament and the country whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have’ main- 
tained inviolate the honour of the country, 
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or whether, on the other hand, their policy 
has not been such as to expose them to 
the charge of a feeble and vacillating op- 
position, yielding at every step when en- 
croachment was threatened, always sug- 
gesting that that encroachment would be 
met by a firm resistance, but whenever the 
encroachment took place yielding and pro- 
testing only that further encroachment 
would not be tolerated. That is the charge 
against which Her Majesty’s Government 
—not now, but hereafter—will have to 
defend themselves. That is the feeling 
which I believe is very prevalent in the 
minds of the people of this country. That 
is the feeling which has taken deeply hold 
of the Parliament and of the country. 
And if I wanted any confirmation of its 
application to the course which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have pursued, and to 
the course which they may be expected to 
pursue, I should find it in the concluding 
portion of the noble Earl’s speech, in 
which, after elaborately discussing all the 
disadvantages and all the dangers of going 
to war—all the injury we should sustain, all 
the loss to our commerce, and all the serious 
consequences, not merely present conse- 
quences, but even the fear of consequences 
as possibly leading to a rupture with the 
States of America at some future time— 
the noble Earl, to my astonishment, con- 
cluded by saying—not ‘Nothing on earth 
shall induce us to go to war,” not ‘* We 
hold ourselves altogether aloof from this 
question,”” not ‘Our interests are so 
vitally concerned, our commerce is 80 
extensive, our relations so various, our 
treaties so numerous that we are deter- 
mined, corte qui codte, to keep the peace, 
and we appeal to the country to give us 
credit for having maintained the country 
in a state of peace, prosperity, and wealth”’ 
—but ‘* We reserve to ourselves, if fur- 
ther steps should be taken, a perfect right 
to alter our course,” to sacrifice all these 
considerations upon which he laid so much 
stress, to enter upon that war which he so 
* justly and so seriously deprecated, and 
altogether to depart from the principles 
which the Government have laid down, 
and upon which they have acted for the 
last two years. Why, my Lords, that is 
exactly what the noble Earl and the Go- 
vernment have been saying all along. 
First of all, Germany is to take into its 
serious consideration the dangers which 
must ensue, and must incur all the respon- 
sibility of Federal Execution in Holstein. 
Then Denmark is recommended, “ As this 
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is only Federal Execution in Holstein, we 
advise you to submit to it; but if the 
Germans go beyond Holstein, if they once 
cross the Eider, if they enter Schleswig, if 
the Diet is permitted to turn Federal Exe- 
eution into an international question, then 
the case will be altogether altered; then 
Her Majesty’s Government may see the 
necessity of departing from the course 
which they have hitherto laid down in 
certain contingencies, and afford you ma- 
terial assistance.’”’ Schleswig was occu- 
pied; but we were assured it was taken 
only as a material guarantee for the fulfil- 
ment of certain other engagements. ‘‘ Oh, 
if it is only occupied as a material guaran- 
tee for the fulfilment of other engage- 
ments, that alters the question; but if you 
mean a permanent occupation of Schles- 
wig, that is a thing the Government can- 
not for a moment tolerate.’’ Schleswig 
was occupied. ‘‘ Then, at all events, you 
cannot pass into Jutland; you must not 
think of Jutland.’’ Well, into Jutland 
walked the troops—for strategic reasons, 
as the noble Earl has observed, which he 
does not presume to justify; but the en- 
trance of troops into Jutland was not a 
contingency which, although it was se- 
riously threatened before, induced Her 
Majesty’s Government to depart from 
their pacific intentions. Now, I ask the 
noble Earl, what is the contingency which 
will? And I think that Parliament is 
bound to have some assurance on that 
point. ‘ We will not go to war,”’ says 
the noble Earl, ‘‘ but we may see reasons 
to alter our course.’’ I think the noble 
Earl went so far as to say that if Copen- 
hagen should be blockaded and bom- 
barded, then possibly—possibly Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might think that the 
contingency had arisen which should in- 
duce them to depart from their prudent 
resolutions, But, short of the capture of 
Copenhagen, we want to know, and the 
country wants to know, how far the noble 
Earl will be—I was going to say—driven 
before he departs from the prudent re- 
solutions—and I do not deny that they are 
prudent if they can be maintained with 
honour—which he has laid down. I hope 
I may be pardoned for having gone as far 
as I have in pointing out the questions to 
which I think it will be the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government hereafter to give 
a distinct answer, and upon which I hope 
that Parliament will insist upon having, 
not only a distinct answer from the Go- 
vernment, but a distinct decision upon the 
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judgment of Parliament. For the present, 
however, I confess that I should be very 
sorry that this discussion should be pro- 
longed. Perhaps, as I certainly have gone 
beyond my own intentions, I may have 
gone beyond what was desirable in the 
temptation of following the noble Earl for 
the purpose of pointing out, not that 
which we are to discuss now, but that 
which we shall have to discuss, and must 
discuss hereafter. For the present, I 
repeat, I earnestly hope that, neither with 
regard to the past, nor with regard to the 
more important future, will your Lordships 
be led, upon the partial statement which 
has been laid before you, to enter upon an 
impromptu discussion, still less to pledge 
yourselves individually or collectively to 
any line of conduct, either of condemnation 
of the Government for the past or of as- 
sent to or dissent from the course which 
they have propounded for the future. 
Eart GRANVILLE: I think that the 
House ought to come to a clear under- 
standing as to the course which it intends 
to pursue; whether it is to be that which 
was recommended by the noble Earl at the 
commencement and again at the end of his 
speech, and cheered by the House, of ab- 
staining from any discussion upon this 
great subject until your Lordships have in 
your hands the papers which are neces- 
sary to explain it, or that which the noble 
Earl has adopted in the course of his ob- 
servations, touching upon all those points 
which appear to him most vulnerable, and 
making statements and using arguments 
with reference to the Conference which ap- 
peared to me to be applicable to any Con- 
ference whatever which might be assem- 
bled for the purpose of establishing peace 
between a stronger and a weaker nation, 
the stronger nation being flushed with 
vietory and the weaker one not assured of 
the support of the neutral Powers. That 
may goon. On both sides of the House 
declamatory arguments may be used with- 
out reference to facts, which may create 
popular prejudice, but cannot affect the 
reason of the country; and we may all 
imitate the example of the noble Earl who 
has put into the mouth of my noble Friend 
statements which neither in his speech to- 
day nor in the course of the negotiations 
has he ever made. To such alternatives 
as the noble Earl has put to us, asking us 
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that we should—as has often been de- 
manded by Members of the Opposition— 
pledge ourselves as to the future, our an- 
swer must be that we should not be jus- 
tified, as representing Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in this House, in exactly defining 
every possible contingency without know- 
ing what course events may take in the 
future. I cannot help thinking that the 
feeling of the House is in favour of the 
course recommended at the beginning and 
end of the noble Earl’s speech, and that 
your Lordships do not desire to discuss 
this question at present. All that I can 
say on behalf of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is, that if the House is of a different 
opinion we are ready at once to take the 
whole discussion, but we beg that it may 
not be of a piecemeal description. 

Lorp BROUGHAM was understood to 
express his regret that the belligerent 
Powers had refused to submit the questions 
in dispute between them to arbiiration, and 
especially to condemn the roundabout 
manner in which the German Powers had 
intimated their refusal. 


CIVIL BILL COURTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
[No. 67.] SECOND READING. 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*,— 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 

Tue Eart or LEITRIM said, that the 
Bill did not embody all the improvements 
which were desirable. The Bill proposed 
a very important alteration in law; but it 
was very imperfect. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that although undoubtedly the Bill 
was very imperfect, still he thought it was 
a measure which deserved the support of 
the House. He would further express a 
hope that the Government would go still 
further in the path of law reform, and that 
they would not abandon the Irish Court of 
Chancery Bill, which had been introduced 
into the other House. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE was 
understood to remark upon the power given 
to the sheriffs to appoint the bailiffs who 
were to execute the civil bill decrees. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, that he 
wished to make two or three observations 
before the Bill was read a second time. 
He quite agreed with all that had fallen 
from the noble Earl who spoke last ; and 


either to declare to Europe and the world | from his own experience as a magistrate, 


that, whatever our honour and interests 


he found that a great part of the crime 


may require, we will pronounce ourselves to be dealt with in his part of Ireland 


determined never to go to war at all, or 
The Earl of Derby 


| 


| 


consisted of assaults committed in resisting 
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the execution of civil bill decrees. It was, 
therefore, very important that the bailiffs 
who executed these decrees should be under 
proper control. By the 37th clause of this 
Bill it was provided, that the Judges of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench should have the 
power to make and alter rules with regard 
to appeal cases stated for their decision. 
Now, his (the Earl of Belmore’s) attention 
had been called to the fact that appeals 
were made to the other Superior Courts of 
common law as well as to the Queen’s 
Bench. He would, therefore, give notice 
of an Amendment in Committee to provide 
for those cases. By the 6th clause of the 
Bill the Chairman was to have power to 
fine the bailiffs for neglect or misconduct. 
These bailiffs were generally taken from a 
very low class, and not possessed of any 
property, so that the power to fine them 
would not be productive of much effect, and 
he thought that the Chairman should have 
some further control over them. These 
were minor points, and he would give due 
notice of Amendments to be proposed in 
Committee. 

After a few words, in reply, from The 
Lord CHANCELLOR, 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of the 
whole House on Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock till to-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 27, 1864. 


MINUTES.}—Sexecr Comarrez —On Expiring 
Laws, appointed and nominated (List of Com- 
mittee.) 

Suppiy — considered in Committee — Miscex- 
LANEOUS EstimaTEs, 

Pusuic Buis—First Reading—Registration of 
Deeds (Ireland)* [Bill 176]. 

Second Reading — Contagious Diseases * [Bill 
163]; Portsmouth Dockyard (Acquisition of 
Lands)* [Bill 152]; Sheriffs Substitute (Scot- 
land)* [Bill 164]; Inclosure (No. 2)* [Bill 
170]; Mortgage Debentures * [Bill 169] (Lords) 

Referred to Select Committee—Contagious Dis- 
eases * [Bill 163]; Portsmouth Dockyard 
(Acquisition of Lands)* [Bill 152}. 

Report of Select Committee—Cattle Diseases Pre- 
vention, and Cattle, &c. Importation* [Bills 

27 & 28], Report * (No. 431). 
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Committee — Greek Loan [Bill see}? Factory 
Acts Extension* [Bill 55]; Naval and Vic- 
tualling Stores* [Bill 178] (Lords); Joint 
Stock Companies (Voting Papers)* [Bill 62] 
—z.P. 

Report — Cattle Diseases Prevention* [Bill 27] 
(re-committed); Highways Act Amendment * 
[Bill 177] (re-committed); Greek Loan 
Bill 144] ; Factory Acts Extension * [Bill 55]; 

aval and Victualiing Stores* [Bill 178] 
(Lords) (re-committed). 

Considered as amended — Settled Estates Act 
Amendment * [Bill 142] (Lords) ; Weights and 
Measures (Metric System)* [Bill 165]. 

Third Reading—Chimney Sweepers Regulation * 
[Bill 148} ( 's) ; Railway Construction Faci- 
lities* [Bill 111], and passed. 

= Cattle, &c, Importation * [Bill 
28). 


POOR LAW RELIEF, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WARNER said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether he will lay upon the table of the 
House in the present Session a Bill to 
carry into effect the recommendations of 
the Select Committee on Poor Relief? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, in reply, 
that the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee had reference to matters of various 
kinds, and not immediately connected with 
each other, and it would probably be con- 
venient to introduce several Bills to carry 
them into effect. He had directed the 
Report to be sent to the different 
Boards of Guardians, with the view of 
ascertaining if there were any practical 
difficulties in the way of adopting some 
of the Amendments proposed. He should 
shortly be in a position to inform the 
House what course the Government would 
adopt with regard to the Report. At all 
events, if he could not introduce any Bill 
this Session he should be prepared at the 
earliest moment of the next Session to 
introduce a Bill on the subject. 


STATE OF PARK LANE. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he would 
beg to ask the hon. Member for Bath, as 
a Member of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Whether that Board has come to 
any decision as to the opening of Hamil- 
ton Place to public traffic, with the view 
of relieving the crowded state of Park 
Lane ? 

Mr. TITE said, in reply, that the Me- 
tropolitan Board had had under its consi- 
deration the crowded state of Park Lane, 
and had come to the conclusion that the 
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best, if not the only, mode of relieving it 
would be by the opening of Hamilton 
Place. They had communicated this opi- 
nion to the First Commissioner of Works. 
There were difficulties in the way on ac- 
count of the opposition of the tenants of 
some houses, who were Crown Lessees; 
but since all that was required in order to 
effect the improvement was a slip of land 
only 100 yards in length, he trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman would lend his 
aid in carrying out this great metropolitan 
improvement. 


EGHAM RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 
QUESTION. 


Sm RICHARD BULKELEY said, he 
rose to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the evidence given at the inquest 
on the sufferers by the late Railway acci- 
dent at Egham by Mr. Robert Archibald 
Scott, Traffic Manager of the South Wes- 
tern Railway, in which he says— 

* Ordinarily, I should think there would not be 

the slightest danger in starting them (the trains) 
at an interval of five minutes, allowing the first 
train to make a first stoppage at a distance of 
eight miles, It is quite an ordinary working of 
the trains. Some lines allow only three mi- 
nutes.” 
Also to the evidence of Thomas Gibbard, 
office porter at Egham, whose duty was to 
note the arrival and departure of the 
trains, and who states— 

“‘That the Royal train (containing their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales) 
passed through Egham in the morning at 12°51, 
and that Lee passed through at 12°47,” 
Whether the President of the Board 
of Trade would inform the House on 
what lines trains are started at intervals 
of three minutes only; whether starting 
trains on the same line at intervals of 
three minutes is done with the knowledge 
and sanctionof the Board of Trade ; and 
whether he considers the safety of their 
Royal Highnesses was sufficiently pro- 
tected in allowing a heavy passenger train 
to precede them by four minutes only? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
Board of Trade had no legal authority to 
interfere with the traffic regulations of 
railways, and therefore any regulations in 
force could not {be said to have had the 
sanction of the Board of Trade. Never- 
theless, the Inspectors of Railways gave 
information to the Board of Trade from 
time to time on which the Board thought 


Mr. Tite 
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it right to send letters to the Railway 
Companies calling attention to any repre- 
sentations that might be made in regard 
to regulations of a dangerous character. 
With regard to the third Question, he had 
asked Colonel Yolland what was the state 
of the case, and he told him that it was 
quite exceptional to allow so small an in- 
terval as three minutes between trains, the 
ordinary practice being to allow at least 
five minutes between the starting of trains. 
Colonel Yolland added, however, that the 
question of time was not material if pro- 
per precautions were taken. With regard 
to the last Question, as to the safety of 
the Royal train in going from London to 
Ascot, he had to state that circumstances 
under which that train was proceeding 
were quite different from the circumstances 
under which the trains were proceeding 
in the case where the collision took place. 
The other trains were stopping at the va- 
rious stations, but the Royal train and that 
which preceded it were going through to 
Ascot without stopping. As a matter of 
fact, he believed there was cnly an in- 
terval of four minutes between these two 
trains. 


CHURCH LIVINGS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’REILLY said, he would beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, in 
reference to Return No. 267 of this Ses- 
sion, ‘‘ Established Church (Ireland), 
number of livings in each diocese in Ire- 
land, value of living, &c.”” Whether the 
net annual value of each living which is 
given was exclusive of the glebe house 
and land, and whether in the possession 
of the incumbent or let to tenants ? 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, in reply, 
that in the Return in question the net an- 
nual value of the livings was exclusive 
of the value of the glebe house, but was 
inclusive of the net value of the glebe 
land, whether in the occupation of the in- 
cumbent or not. 


GUNS FOR THE NAVY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. CORRY said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, with reference 
to his recent statement that a large order 
had been given for the manufacture of 
10-inch smooth-bore Guns for the Navy, 
throwing a spherical shot of 150lb., Whe- 
ther the Admiralty will consider the ad- 
visableness of having those Guns rifled on 
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the shunt principle, so as to admit of their 
being fired either with round shot or with 
elongated projectiles ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, in 
reply, that the right hon. Gentleman was 
under some misconception. What he had 
stated on a recent occasion was, that a 
large order had been given for 110-pounder 
rifled guns for the navy, and that likewise 
a certain number of 10-inch guns were in 
preparation, some of which were already 
on board the Royal Sovereign. It was the 
intention of the Admiralty to rifle those 
guns, and the mode of rifling them was 
under the consideration of the Ordnance 
Committee. 


EXPIRING LAWS BILL. 
Select Committee appointed, 


** To inquire what temporary Laws of a public 
and general nature are now in force, and what 
Laws of the like nature have expired since the 
last Report on the subject ; and also what Laws 
of the like nature are about to expire at particular 
periods, or in consequence of any contingent pub- 
lie events, and to report the same, with their Ob- 
servations thereupon, to the [louse :”—Mr. Pzxt, 
Mr. Massgy, Sir Starrorp Notucors, Mr. Ar- 
TrorNEY GeneraL, Mr. Soxscrron General, Mr. 
Appertey, Mr. Cowper, Sir Wiit1am JoLuirre, 
Colonel Frencnu, Mr. Barinc, Mr. Braxp, Mr. 
Wituiams, and Lord Joun Manners :—Power to 


send for persons, papers, and records ; Three to 
be the quorum.—( Mr, Peel.) 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 
THE CONFERENCE, 


Copy presented, of Protocols of Con- 
ferences held in London relative to the 
Affairs of Denmark [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I rise 
to move that these papers be printed. In 
doing so, I am quite aware that there 
never was an occasion, probably, on which 
a Minister of the Crown had to make a 
statement—short and simple as I intend 
to make it—to this House of Parliament, 
and through it to the public, on which the 
feelings of the country, the sympathies of 
the country, the aspirations, and, I may 
say, the anxieties of the country, were 
more deeply engaged than in the question 
on which it will be my duty for a short 
time to detain the House. Sir, the sym- 
pathies which the British nation feel in 
the cause of Denmark will do honour 
to them in all time wherever they are 
recorded. [‘‘Hear, hear!”| I stand 
here, however, not to excite those sym- 
pathies or to profit by them. I stand 
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here upon this occasion simply to commu- 
nicate to the House in a short abstract the 
substance of those proceedings of the Con- 
ference, which are recorded in detail in 
the papers now laid upon the table—and 
although on Friday I doubted whether 
the record of the proceedings of Satur- 
day would be sufficiently ready to be 
laid before Parliament in conjunction 
with the papers relating to the pre- 
ceding events, I am now able to say 
that they will be delivered to Members 
to-morrow morning, together with the 
papers relating to the other proceedings 
of the Conference. Among them will be 
found an abstract of the proceedings of the 
Conference drawn up by one of the Ple- 
nipotentiaries, which will greatly assist 
hon. Members in making themselves mas- 
ters of the more detailed negotiations 
recorded in the Protocols. 

But, to explain more fully, and to make 
this House understand completely the na- 
ture of the questions which were treated 
of in the Conference, it will be necessary 
for me to go a little further back, and to 
offer some remarks as to the points upon 
which the subsequent controversies and 
the proceedings of the Conference turned. 
The House, however, is sufficiently fami- 
liar with those transactions and their origin 
to make it unnecessary for me to do more 
than give a general outline of the affairs 
to which I refer. The Treaty of 1852 
was negotiated by myself and by Lord 
Granville, who succeeded me, and was 
concluded by Lord Malmesbury, who suc- 
ceeded him; so that, as far as the policy 
of that treaty is concerned, all parties in 
this country are equally bound by it. It 
was founded upon European considera- 
tions. It did not originate simply with 
England—it was an arrangement dictated 
by European interests. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The state of the matter was this:—The 
law of succession in Denmark admitted 
females to the throne; the law of suces- 
sion in Holstein confined the right to 
males. If, therefore, any case should arise 
in which there was a default of issue male 
in Denmark, it was clear that, by the ope- 
ration of those conflicting laws, Denmark 
and Holstein would be separated. But 
the late King of Denmark, being advanced 
in years, had no offspring ; the Prince who 
would have been his immediate successor, 
had he outlived the King, had no offspring 
either; and therefore the Powers of Europe 
felt it necessary to take into consideration 
the threatened splitting up of the Danish 
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monarchy, which they held to be incon- 
sistent with the general interests and the 
balance of power in Europe. For this 
purpose it was necessary to assimilate the 
law of succession in the two parts of the 
Danish monarchy. To alter the law in 
Holstein was impossible, because it was 
the law of the Germanic Confederation 
of which Holstein is a member. The 
other expedient therefore was adopted, 
and it was agreed that the lex regia of 
Denmark should be altered so that males 
only should succeed to the Crown. It was 
also agreed that the King of Denmark 
should have the power of naming his suc- 
cessor to the throne of Denmark, and that 
arrangements should be made by which 
that successor should inherit the Duchy 
of Holstein. These arrangements were 
the object of the Treaty of 1852. The 
King of Denmark chose as his successor 
Prince Christian of Glucksburg; and there 
being a question of the right of the Duke 
of Augustenburg to Holstein, that right 
was commuted by a pecuniary indemnity. 
The Duke of Augustenburg having been 
in rebellion against his Sovereign on a 
former occasion, his estates were confis- 
cated; but the value of those estates was 
now given to him on condition that he 
renounced for himself, his heirs, and suc- 
eessors all claim to the Duchy of Hol- 
stein. The Treaty of 1852 provided, 
therefore, as far as the foresight of the 
parties to it could go, for the maintenance 
of the integrity of the Danish monarchy 
as then constituted, by the possession on 
the part of Denmark of the Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein. That treaty was 
greatly approved by all the parties who 
were concerned in it. A question, how- 
ever, arose whether, as Holstein was af- 
fected by the treaty, it should be submit- 
ted for the concurrence of the Diet at 
Frankfort? The asking for that concur- 
rence was at first objected to by all the 
Powers concerned—by the German Powers, 
by Russia, by Sweden, and by Denmark. 
My noble Friend Lord Granville, when he 
held the seals of the Foreign Office, did, 
however, propose that the treaty before it 
was concluded should be submitted to the 
Frankfort Diet. But that proposal met 
with no assent. On the contrary, as will 
be seen by the papers now in the hands of 
Members, some parties expressed their dis- 
may at such a proposal — dismay arising 
from the delay which they held would be 
the consequence of such an application— 
and a different course was adopted, namely, 


Viscount Palmerston 
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that, whereas the Diet consists only of 
representatives of the different German 
Powers, application should be made to 
those Powers themselves to accede to the 
treaty which had been concluded. The 
application was made, and several States 
acceded; but it is right to say that some 
other States, including Bavaria and Ba- 
den, declined to assent to the treaty 
in consequence of feelings connected with 
German opinion as bearing upon the 
Duchies of Holstein and Schleswig. Well, 
Sir, that treaty was preceded by cer- 
tain diplomatic communications between 
Germany and Denmark, which led to 
various arrangements; but the material 
arrangement was this—that whereas, on 
the one hand, the great object of Denmark 
had always been to incorporate Schles- 
wig with Denmark, and whereas, on 
the other hand, the great object for which 
the Germans had always contended was 
the political and administrative union of 
Schleswig with Holstein, both should give 
up their respective pretensions—that the 
King of Denmark, on the one hand, should 
engage not to incorporate Schleswig with 
Denniark, and the Germans, ca the other, 
agree no longer to require the political 
union of Schleswig with Holstein. So 
stood matters at the conclusion of the 


treaty, in which, if all the parties had 
been equally animated by a spirit of con- 
ciliation — and I must say of justice—it 
would have been better for them, and I 
am not aware that any serious complica- 


tions would have arisen. But during the 
ten years which elapsed between the con- 
clusion of that treaty and the death of the 
late King of Denmark a series of mutual 
complaints arose between the parties. The 
Germans contended, and I am afraid not 
without some reason, that the Danish Go- 
vernment had not acted fairly in its treat- 
ment of the German population of Schles- 
wig—that in their extreme desire to ex- 
tend Danish influence and rule they had 
in some degree interfered with the free 
exercise by the German population of that 
duchy of those privileges which belonged 
to them as the subjects of a free State. It 
is also to be borne in mind that in March 
of last year a Patent— that is to say, a 
Constitution—for Holstein was proclaimed 
by the late King of Denmark, which the 
German Confederation stated to be in its 
details at variance with the general laws 
of the Confederation. Moreover, in No- 
vember a Constitution was passed by the 
Parliament at Copenhagen for Denmark 
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and Schleswig which the Germans con- 
tended was at variance with the engage- 
ments given by Denmark in 1851-1852 
not to incorporate Schleswig with Den- 
mark. It was contended that an arrange- 
ment for united representation and the 
united action of deputies at Copenhagen 
was virtually an incorporation pro tanto 
of Schleswig with Denmark. The late 
King of Denmark died while these ques- 
tions were still under discussion between 
Germany and Denmark. The Patent of 
March for Holstein in the meantime re- 
mained in force; and the present King, 
from considerations connected with inter- 
nal matters, found it necessary upon his 
recent accession to the throne to give his 
sanction to that Constitution of November, 
which up to that period had wanted the 
Royal Assent, and was not complete until 
the Royal Assent had been given. Ger- 
many remonstrated against all those ar- 
rangements. In October the Frankfort 
Diet had passed a Resolution that Federal 
troops should enter Holstein for the pur- 
pose of compelling the late King of Den- 
mark, as Duke of Holstein, to revoke the 
Patent of March. 

I will deal with the political question 
first. Matters stood in the position which 


I have described towards the conclusion of 


the year. Her Majesty’s Government, 
thinking and believing that there were 
grounds for the German objections to that 
Patent, urged the Danish Government to 
revoke it, and by so doing to place them- 
selves in the right in regard to that ques- 
tion. The Danish Government did so. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!” from the Opposition.] But 
the Diet changed its ground, and, instead 
of contenting itself, as it had done up to 
the death of the late King, with disputing 
the right of the Duke of Holstein to give 
a Constitution which they maintained was 
at variance with the Federal law, they 
took up another ground, and contended 
that the question had fairly arisen who 
should be Duke of Holstein; they denied 
that the King of Denmark had succeeded 
legally to the Duchy of Holstein; and a 
proposal was made in the Diet to occupy 
Holstein by Federal troops until that ques- 
tion should be decided by the Diet. In 
my opinion the Diet had and has no right 
to consider and decide that question. There 
is nothing, in my opinion, either in the 
Treaty of 1815 constituting the Diet and 
giving to it birth and origin, or in the 
final Act of 1820 completing the Diet ar- 
rangements, which entitles the Diet to 
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determine who should succeed in any State 
within the Confederation ; and I am not 
aware that when an Emperor of Austria 
resigned, and was succeeded by a member 
of his family, the Diet claimed any right 
to interfere in that matter. But Austria 
and Prussia moved in the Diet, not that 
the Federal troops should not enter Hol- 
stein, but that the entrance of these troops 
should be what is called an “execution ” 
and not an “occupation.” By the term 
“ execution ” is meant an act of the Diet, 
in accordance with the Powers of the 
Diet and German law, to compel any So- 
vereign of territory belonging to the Con- 
federation to adapt his legislation to the 
laws of the Confederation, if those laws 
should have been broken. Austria and 
Prussia carried their proposal, and the 
Diet resolved, not that the entrance of the 
troops should bear the character of an oc- 
cupation to hold the Duchy of Holstein 
until the rightful heir should be deter- 
mined, but that the entrance of the troops 
should be an act of execution, to compel 
the existing Duke to alter the Patent and 
revoke it as not being in accordance with 
German law. The entrance, therefore, 
of the Federal troops into Holstein as a 
measure of execution was a distinct ac- 
knowledgment by the Diet at that time 
that the King of Denmark was Duke of 
Holstein, and it was to compel him to 
alter or revoke the Patent of March that 
that execution took place. It is also to 
be remembered that whereas it would 
have been perfectly legitimate for an exe- 
cution to take place if the King of Den- 
mark had persisted in refusing to revoke 
the Patent, yet in point of fact the Patent 
was revoked before the German troops 
entered the Duchy of Holstein; and con- 
sequently that entrance was unjust in 
itself, though founded on a plea which 
would have given a warrant to it had the 
plea still held good. Well, these troops 
having entered on the distinct understand- 
ing that they were there to compel the 
King of Denmark (Duke of Holstein) to 
revoke the Patent, those proceedings then 
took place which are known to every- 
body, and which led to the supersession 
of the authority of the King Duke, and 
to a declaration in favour of the Duke of 
Augustenburg. 

Then came the case of the Constitution, 
uniting to a certain degree, as we were 
compelled to admit, Schleswig with Den- 
mark, in violation of the engagements en- 
tered into by Denmark in 1852. Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government felt all the evils which 
would arise from an occupation of the ter- 
ritory of Schleswig by the German troops. 
I should say that though the Government 
of Denmark had engaged, at the sugges- 
tion of England and, I believe, the other 
Powers, to take the earliest means consti- 
tutionally possible to revoke that Consti- 
tution, the Germans determined to enter 
into and take possession of Schleswig as a 
material guarantee for the performance of 
that engagement. We proposed that some 
diplomatic transaction—some engagement 
on the part of Denmark taken in the pre- 
sence of the other Powers parties to the 
treaty—should be accepted by the Ger- 
mans as a sufficient security that the en- 
gagement would be fulfilled: but that 
proposal was not accepted, and the Ger- 
man troops entered Schleswig. When 
the Federal troops entered Holstein, the 
Danish Government, partly on advice and 
partly from considerations of prudence, 
refrained from offering any resistance to 
the Germans, and there was no war aris- 
ing on that occasion; but when the Ger- 
man troops entered Schleswig the feelings 
of the Danish nation were too strong to 
admit of a similar course being pursued, 
and resistance—an obstinate and heroic 


resistance—was made against the very 
superior numbers which the Germans 


brought to bear. Up to that time, all 
the parties who had signed the Treaty of 
1852 continued to admit its validity, and 
to acknowledge that they were bound by 
its engagements, so far as related to the 
acknowledgment of Christian IX. as King 
of Denmark and to the maintenance of 
the integrity of Denmark, and all the 
territories then held by the King. Even 
Prussia up to that time did not refuse to 
admit the binding nature of the treaty; 
but it is only fair to say that she inti- 
mated that if resistance should arise, and 
if different events should take place, then 
it would be possible that the German 
Powers might have to reconsider the en- 
gagements of the treaty. Not to weary 
the House by a recital of military opera- 
tions which are familiar to everyone, I 
will state that the course of war led to 
the occupation by the Germans of the 
whole of the continental part of Schles- 
wig, and such part of Jutland as they 
thought fit and expedient to occupy. 

In this state of things it occurred to 
the Powers who were parties to the treaty 
and not engaged in the war, that it was 
desirable that a Conference should assem- 
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ble, composed of the Plenipotentiaries of 
the belligerents, and of the four neutral 
Powers—England, France, Russia, and 
Sweden—to consider the means of re- 
establishing peace on a solid and per- 
manent footing. That proposal was agreed 
to, and on the 25th of April the Con- 
ference met. It continued its labours 
until last Saturday. The first proposal 
made in the Conference was for a suspen- 
sion of hostilities, because it was felt by 
the neutral Powers, England, France, 
Russia, and Sweden, that until the fight- 
ing ceased there was no fair prospect of 
a satisfactory conclusion being come to. 
We wished that a suspension of arms 
should precede the Conference; but we 
found it impossible to obtain an assent 
to such an arrangement. Well, after 
some delay, and a good deal of discussion 
when the Conference had met, a suspen- 
sion of hostilities was agreed upon, to take 
place on the 12th of May, and to last for 
a month. The next thing was, that the 
belligerent Powers were asked on what 
conditions they were willing to put an 
end to the war and come to an amicable 
conclusion. The Germans,.of course, 
were the parties on whom the question 
was pressed. There was some delay in 
extracting from the German Powers what 
their intentions were. They first pro- 
posed—still maintaining the principle of 
the integrity of the Danish Monarchy 
as settled by the Treaty of 1852, or 
at least not departing from it in words, 
though in substance they were thought to 
do so—-that there should be a political and 
legislative union between Schleswig and 
Holstein, and that the connection between 
these united Duchies with Denmark should 
be the link, simply, of the Crown. They 
coupled that, however, with another condi- 
tion, namely, that the arrangement should 
be reserved for the approbation of the Diet; 
and there was some reason to suppose 
that under that condition it was intended 
to include a discretion on the part of the 
Diet to decide whether the united Duchies 
should still continue united with Den- 
mark, or whether the claims of some other 
party pretending to their possession should 
be considered. The Danish Government 
would not agree to that proposal. The 
German Powers then made a different 
proposal, but one far more objectionable 
—namely, that Schleswig and Holstein 
should be separated from the Danish 
Crown. That, of course, the Danes would 
not agree to. The neutral Powers con- 
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eerted among themselves, and — seeing | a frontier as was susceptible of military 


that Schleswig and Holstein were actually 
in the occupation of an overpowering mili- 
tary force, that it did not suit the views 
of France or Russia to take any active 
steps to dislodge that force, that Denmark 
was unable to do so, and that, I need not 
say, England was not willing singly to 
enter into the undertaking [ ‘‘Hear, hear !’’} 
—agreed to propose to Denmark the sepa- 
ration of Holstein from the Danish Crown, 
together with such parts of Schleswig as 
might be agreed upon; and the line of 
separation settled and proposed on the part 
of the neutral Powers was the line run- 
ning along the Schlei down to Husum on 
the other coast. That proposal, coupled 
with other conditions which I shall not 
trouble the House by going into, but 
which will be found in the Protocol, was 
accepted by Denmark. Denmark said that, 
however unwilling to make a territorial 
cession, she was willing to agree to the 
proposal [‘‘Hear, hear!”’]; that, feeling 
all the inconvenience of perpetual disputes 
between herself and Germany, she wished 
to be quit of all interference on the part 
of the Diet in her internal affairs; and, 
provided she had assigned to her a frontier 
which in a military and commercial point 
of view was consistent with her interests, 
she was willing to accept the line I have 
mentioned, separating Holstein and the 
southern part of Schleswig from the Da- 
nish territory. The German Powers 
refused that arrangement. [ Opposition 
cheers.] They asserted that the line 
would not include a sufficient amount of 


the purely German population ; that there 
would still be a large number of Germans 
subject to Danish rule, and that their de- 
sire was to draw such a boundary that 
the great bulk of the German population 


should be included with Holstein. In 
regard to Schleswig, the fact, I take it, 
is this—that the extreme northern part is 
entirely Danish; that the extreme southern 
partis purely German; and that between 
the two there is a large extent of district 
in which the population is mixed—mixed 
not only as villages, but even as streets in 
the villages. It is, therefore, absolutely 
impossible to draw any line in the centre 
of Schleswig which shall entirely separate 
the German population from the Danish. 
Consequently the ground taken by the 
Danish Government appeared to be a fair 
one—that, it being impossible to draw the 
line with regard to nationality, it should 
be drawn so as to give to Denmark such 





defence, and would insure those commer- 
cial advantages which she was naturally 
anxious to secure. The Danish Govern- 
ment, therefore, I say, accepted the line of 
the Schlei. [‘‘ Hear!” ] The German Pleni- 
potentiaries, on the contrary, having given 
up part of Schleswig, were directed to in- 
sist on the line from Apenrade on the east 
to Tondern on the west coast. Between 
these two lines lies a district of consider- 
able extent as compared with the extent 
of Schleswig, but in an European point 
of view of no great importance. In the 
course of the discussions the Prussian 
Plenipotentiary, Count Bernstorff, on his 
own authority, stated that, seeing how 
small the difference was which prevailed 
between the two parties, he would un- 
dertake to recommend to his Govern- 
ment to depart from the northern line of 
Apenrade and Tondern, and to be content 
with a line drawn from Flensburg to 
the west coast. That recommendation, 
however, his Government rejected, and 
he was obliged to say that his Govern- 
ment and Austria stood by the northern 
line, originally proposed, from Apenrade 
to Tondern. In the meanwhile, time press- 
ing, the Plenipotentiaries naturally wished 
for a prolongation of the armistice — or, 
rather, I should say — for there is a tech- 
nical difference between the two — the 
suspension of hostilities, which was to 
expire on the 12th of June; and with 
great difficulty Denmark was induced to 
agree to an extension for another fortnight. 
The German Powers were willing, as 
might have been expected, to extend the 
suspension to the beginning of winter. 
[ Opposition cheers.| Denmark, on the other 
hand, grudged every fortnight of the sum- 
mer that was withdrawn from her naval 
operations. [‘‘ Hear!””] The Danes, there- 
fore, said they would not prolong the sus- 
pension beyond the fortnight, unless in the 
meanwhile some agreement should have 
been come to, with regard to the frontier 
and other things, that gave an assurance 
that the negotiations would result in a 
peaceful and satisfactory arrangement. 
The suspension was accordingly extended 
for a fortnight, which ended yesterday. 
In the whole course of these negotia- 
tions I may say there was perfect una- 
nimity between the neutral Powers — 
[Ministerial cheers]— between England, 
France, Russia, and Sweden; and al- 
though my noble Friend Earl Russell was 
chosen as President by the Conference at 
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the outset, and although it may therefore 
have fallen to him to make several of the 
proposals which were submitted, these 
proposals must all be regarded as the pro- 
posals of the neutral Powers, because they 
were discussed, arranged, and settled, at 
meetings of the neutral Powers before 
they were brought before the Conference. 
[Ministerial cheers.| That is a very im- 
portant point. [‘Hear, hear!’] 
As there was no possibility of bringing 
Germany and Denmark to agree upon any 
middle line between the two lines which 
they respectively stood by—the Schlei 
line being demanded by Denmark, and the 
Apenrade line by Germany —a last at- 
tempt was made by the neutral Powers to 
induce the belligerents to refer the ques- 
tion in dispute to arbitration. The dis- 
pute, it will be observed, had really been 
narrowed to a comparatively small point. 
It was no longer whether Holstein should 
be governed in a particular manner; it 
was no longer whether or not Schleswig 
should be united politically and administra- 
tively with Holstein, and whether the two 
Duchies should be connected by the link of 
the Crown with Denmark. Denmark had 
consented to the alienation of territory, 
Germany had been content with that ar- 


rangement, and the only question was, whe- 
ther that arrangement should be carried out 
by dividing Schleswig in one part or by 


dividing it in another. It appeared to the 
neutral Powers that the territory lying 
between the two lines proposed was not 
so important to either party as to justify 
the resumption of the war, and that it 
might fairly be deemed, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Confer- 
ence of Paris, a question for the decision 
of an arbiter. Accordingly my noble 
Friend, as the organ of the neutral 
Powers, proposed that arrangement to 
the belligerent Plenipotentiaries. Each 
party, naturally, took time to refer the 
question to their respective Governments, 
and on Friday their answers were to be 
given. The answer of the German Powers 
was that they looked to the words of 
the Conference of Paris, which recom- 
mended the “good offices” of a friendly 
Power, and that the Protocol having 
been quoted by the neutrals, they ac- 
cepted the reference of the question in 
dispute to a friendly Power, provided 
they were allowed to reserve their deci- 
sion as to whether they should accept or 
refuse the line which the friendly Power 
might fix upon. [Zaughter, and ironical 
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cheers from the Opposition.| That was at 
variance with the proposal made [‘ Hear, 
hear!’’]; because my noble Friend, as the 
organ of the neutral Powers, in recom- 
mending the adoption of a reference as 
suggested by the Conference of Paris, dis- 
tinctly stated that it was with the object 
that a friendly Power might decide and 
determine the line to be drawn between 
the two parts of Schleswig. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”’] Therefore, the answer of the 
German Powers would have been more 
frank and candid if they had simply de- 
clined the proposal, instead of accepting 
it with a condition which nullified it. 
{‘*Hear, hear!”] On the other hand, 
the Danes, who throughout the whole 
transactions have certainly clung more 
to their decision and principles than 
they have shown pliability in adapt- 
ing themselves to the force of circum- 
stances, declined the arbitration, and said 
that they had accepted the line of the 
Schlei, and further north they would not 
consent to go. [ Opposition cheers.| There 
seemed now to be an end to all further 
attempts to effect an understanding; but 
the Ambassador of France, by: order of his 
Government, made another and a last effort. 
He proposed that, whereas the Danes had 
agreed to give up as far as the Schlei, and 
the Germans not to pass northward be- 
yond the Apenrade line, an appeal should 
be made to the population of the inter- 
mediate district in order to ascertain, first 
ef all, their relative nationality, and then 
what their wishes were and what arrange- 
ment they would like. [‘‘Hear!”] That pro- 
posal the British Plenipotentiaries agreed 
to; but it was negatived by Denmark. 
[ Opposition cheers.| A proposal of the 
same sort had been made in an earlier 
stage of the negotiations, but had not 
found favour with any party, except Prus- 
sia, who was willing to try it; Austria 
and Russia had decided objections to it 
(@ laugh]; and, therefore, the idea of as 
certaining the views of the population 
in that way was not adopted at any 
time in the course of the proceedings. 
My right hon. Friend near me reminds 
me that a portion of the proposal was, 
of course, that there should be perfect 
freedom of choice on the part of the popu- 
lation, and that such freedom could not 
exist unless the occupying troops were 
withdrawn during the voting. Prussia, 
as I have said, would have been willing 
to accept, but Austria took a different 
view, and thus the labours of the Confer- 
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ence were brought to a close. We have 
endeavoured by every possible means, in 
conjunction with the other neutral Powers, 
to bring the two parties to an agree- 
ment, and we now lament, as everybody 
must, that war should begin again, for a 
matter which might so easily, we think, 
have been adjusted, and on a question 
not involving the existence of a nation or 
of a Government, but simply relating to 
the possession of a comparatively small 
strip of territory. 

Sir, the Conference having unfortunately 
ended in the manner I have stated, it be- 
came the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take into serious consideration 
the course which it behoved them to adopt. 
We felt great sympathy for Denmark; we 
remembered that, although she had at the 
beginning been in the wrong, yet another 
Sovereign had succeeded to the throne, 
a different Ministry had the direction of 
her affairs, and that there had been mani- 
fested by acts a strong desire to set right 
that which had been wrong [cheers]; we 
believed that, from the commencement to 
the end of these last events, Denmark 
had been ill-used [cheers]; that might 
had overridden right [renewed cheering] ; 
and we knew also that the sympathies of 
almost the whole of the British nation 
were on her side. [ Continued cheering. } 
There is a natural disposition in all who 
have proper feelings to take part with the 
weak against the strong, especially if the 
weak are oppressed, and if the strong are 
acting unjustly and tyrannically. We 
should, therefore, for these reasons have 
been glad if we had found it possible to 
advise our Sovereign to take part with 
Denmark in the approaching struggle. 
But then, on the other hand, it was to be 
considered that, whatever wrongs Denmark 
may have sustained—and they are many 
—she had in the beginning been wrong 
herself [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’}; that at the very 
last of the Conferences she had rejected a 
proposal reasonable in itself, and one 
which, if accepted by the two parties, 
would necessarily have led to a peace- 
ful solution of the question in dispute. 
(“Hear !’”’] Her fault in that, no doubt, 
was equally shared by her antagonists 
[cheers |; but still, in considering the posi- 
tion which England ought to occupy, that 
matter could not altogether be left out of 
sight. We had also to consider what 
really was the matter in dispute for which 
hostilities were to be begun, and it did not 
appear to us to be one of very great im- 
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portance. It did not involve the inde- 
pendence of Denmark; it went little be- 
yond what Denmark had herself agreed to, 
and related simply as to whom a particular 
strip of territory should belong. On the 
other hand, as men who were considering 
what advice in a very important European 
crisis—and I do not wish to disguise its 
importance — should be given to their 
Sovereign, we could not lose sight of the 
magnitude of the resistance which had to 
be overcome, and the comparative means 
which England and her supposed anta- 
gonists would be able to bring to bear in 
the struggle. It had been ascertained 
early in these transactions that France— 
for reasons of which she was entitled to 
be the judge—declined to take any active 
measures in support of Denmark, and we 
knew that her resolution in that respect 
still continued unchanged. We had like- 
wise ascertained that Russia, for reasons 
of which she also was entitled to be the 
judge, was not inclined to take any active 
measures in support of Denmark. We 
knew, therefore, that the whole brunt of 
the effort, whatever it might be, requisite 
for dislodging the German troops and those 
which might come to their assistance from 
the rest of Germany, from Schleswig and 
Holstein, would fall upon this country 
alone. Under the circumstances, we have 
not thought it consistent with our duty to 
advise our Sovereign to undertake such a 
task. We know the honourable sympathy 
which the people of this nation feel for 
the unhappy condition of Denmark ; but, 
at the same time, we do not think it con- 
sistent with our duty to recommend Par- 
liament and the country to make those 
great exertions, and to undergo those great 
sacrifices, which would have been the 
necessary consequence of entering into a 
conflict with the whole of Germany. I 
assume that, in the present state of things 
upon which our decision was made, the 
real contest lies between Germany and 
Denmark with respect to—I am afraid I 
can hardly say that part only of Schleswig 
which was in dispute before the Conference 
closed, because it is not impossible that 
the whole of Schleswig may be involved 
in the struggle. It would be more honour- 
able on the part of the German Powers to 
be satisfied with that they have demanded, 
but we know that strength and success 
frequently carry men beyond the line 
which, on cool reflection, they might be 
disposed to stand upon. Still, the contest 
is as regards Schleswig, and not as regards 
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the independence of Denmark, or the 
safety of the capital of the Danish mon- 
archy. Ido not mean to say, therefore 
—I think it right, indeed, to put in this 
reservation—that if the war should as- 
sume a different character; if the exist- 
ence of Denmark as an independent Power 
in Europe should be at stake; if we had 
reason to expect to see at Copenhagen the 
horrors of a town taken by assault, the 
destruction of property, the sacrifice of the 
lives, not only of its defenders, but of 
its peaceful inhabitants, the confiscations 
which would ensue, the capture of the 
Sovereign as a prisoner of war, and other 
humiliations of that kind—I do not mean 
to say that if any of those events were 
likely to happen the position of this coun- 
try might not be a subject for re-consider- 
ation—[ Renewed cries of “Oh!” laughter, 
and ironical cheering from the Opposition 
Sollowed by counter cheers from the Minis- 
terial Benches|—-we might then think it 
our duty to adopt another course. But 
this I say on the part of the Government, 
that if any change of policy be thought 
advisable, such change shall be communi- 
cated to Parliament if Parliament is sit- 
ting, and in any case the earliest oppor- 
tunity shall be taken of asking the judg- 


ment of Parliament upon the matter. 
[ ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
I have now to apologize to the House 


for having gone so much into detail. It 
was not my wish to provoke discussion. 
My desire simply was to explain as fully 
as I could the state of the matter. The 
papers, which will be in the hands of hon. 
Members to-morrow morning, contain full 
accounts of all that passed in the Confer- 
ence. All the events which took place 
before are recorded in the papers which 
have now for some time been before Par- 
liament ; and, therefore, every hon. Mem- 
ber upon looking at those two sets of docu- 
ments, will be capable of forming a proper 
opinion of the conduct pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to Danish 
affairs. Neer | 

Mr. DISRAELI: I quite agree with 
the noble Lord that it would be very in- 
convenient if the House on this occasion 
were to enter into a general discussion re- 
specting the transactions that have taken 
place between Denmark and Germany, and 
the policy of the English Government with 
regard to them. One of the reasons why 
I now rise is to remind the House of the 
exact position which it occupies at this 
moment. As far as the negotiations of Her 
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Majesty’s Government with respect to the 
dispute between Denmark and Germany 
are concerned, the House has incurred no 
responsibility whatever. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”’} 
Since the end of last Session the House 
has given no opinion upon the subject. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!””] Considering that I have 
myself taken some part in bringing about 
the position which the House now occu- 
pies, I trust I may not be deemed pre- 
sumptuous in reminding the House of it. 
On the first night of the Session, interpret- 
ing the feelings of Gentlemen on this side, 
I expressed my want of confidence in the 
foreign policy of the Government, and m 

disapprebation of the manner in which 
their negotiations had been carried on, es- 
pecially in the North of Europe, as well as 
of the results which had been realized. 
Had the papers been presented to the House 
on the meeting of Parliament, according to 
custom, and as we now know they might 
have been, there would have been no diffi- 
culty before April in asking the opinion of 
the House upon the conduct of these nego- 
tiations; and, indeed, what has occurred 
in the Conference—judging from the nar- 
rative, perspicuous though not. satisfactory 
[@ laugh |,which the noble Lord has given 
of it, and from what otherwise has reached 
the ears of many Gentlemen—has very 
little to do with the great question upon 
which the House ought to give its decision. 
I may say here, by the way, that the origin 
of the Conference has not been correctly 
described by the noble Lord. The Con- 
ference was not called at the desire of the 
neutral Powers, but was called by one 
neutral Power, and that Power was Great 
Britain. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’] It met with- 
out hope, and it rises without hope; it 
met without a basis, and therefore it leads 
to no result. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] But let 
me remind the House that from the period 
when Parliament met until the meeting of 
the Conference the House expressed no 
approbation whatever of the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government with respect to 
these transactions. On one occasion alone 
its opinion was asked for in the shape of a 
formal Motion by an hon. Gentleman op- 
posite. On that occasion I myself inter- 
posed, and moved the Previous Question, 
on the ground that the circumstances which 
prevailed rendered it, in my judgment, not 
expedient for Parliament to give any opi- 
nion on the subject. And, therefore, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers did not enter the Con- 
ference with the confidence of Parliament, 
but with the Previous Question. That 
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was the basis, as far as Parliament was 
concerned, on which they entered into the 
Conference. Well, it is necessary that the 
House should understand clearly they are 
not in any way committed to any appro- 
bation of the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers in the matter. But, Sir, I think 
that the time has arrived when some opi- 
nion ought to be pronounced by this House. 
[Cheers.| Although five months have 
elapsed since the period at which, as it 
now appears, that opinion might conveni- 
ently and properly have been taken, I my- 
self do not regret the delays that were 
occasioned, because they were occasioned 
on both sides of this House by those feel- 
ings which, I think, do honour to the 
House of Commons. I have always be- 
lieved that one of the principal reasons 
why the House of Commons, as a political 
institution, has been so successful and so 
marked out in its practical character from 
all other popular assemblies may be found 
in the respect which it entertains for the 
prerogatives of the Crown and the func- 
tions of constitutional Ministers. There- 
fore, Sir, I think that the course we then 
pursued was a wise, a temperate, and a 
patriotic course. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] At 


the same time, I must. say it is my con- 


viction that we should forfeit all claim 
to the respect of our countrymen, and not 
fulfil one of the most important functions 
of Parliament, if, in the present critical 
position of affairs, we hesitated ‘to give our 
opinion upon the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers on this question. [ Cheers.] And 
having on several occasions expressed that 
conviction, I must say now that it is my 
intention on an early—I would say even 
the earliest—opportunity to ask the opi- 
nion of the House on that subject. I have 
no doubt that I shall find no difficulty 
raised by the noble Lord opposite in fixing 
on the period which I may think most 
convenient to the House for that purpose. 
[Viscount Patmerston: Not a bit.] Sir, 
I would add no more were it not for the 
closing observations of the noble Lord, 
which, it appears to me, ought not to pass 
unnoticed. I must say that I heard them 
with astonishment. [Renewed cheers. | 
Are we, then, to be taught to-night by the 
noble Lord that it is the Islands only of 
Denmark that are necessary to the inde- 
pendence of that country? Then why is 
it that we have been committed to a policy 
which has so long and so pertinaciously 
declared that the possession of Holstein 
and Schleswig by the Crown of Denmark 
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was necessary to the balance of power and 


to the maintenance of the public law of 
Europe. Sir, it is too much for us now 
to hear, under those circumstances, that 
war may be impending at any moment, 
and that the Parliament, which is soon to 
be prorogued, may be suddenly called 
together because the noble Lord and his 
Colleagues, who for a considerable period 
have been defining the grounds upon 
which the balance of power and the main- 
tenance of the public law of Europe alone 
depend and ought to be vindicated, find at 
the last moment, while they recede from 
the scene of action, the possibility of a 
smaller issue which may arise, and in the 
interval agitate Europe and distract the 
public mind. |‘ Hear, hear!” ] After 
the experience that we have had on this 
subject, I can really look on this only— 
and it is some consolation to adopt that 
view of the question—I can look on this 
only asa continuation of those senseless 
and spiritless menaces [loud cheers], which 
have impaired the just influence of this 
country in the councils of Europe, and, by 
impairing that influence, have diminished 
the most effectual means of maintain- 
ing peace. [Cheers.] I think that the 
noble Lord might have spared that con- 
tingent menace to the House, to the 
country, and to Europe. I must say my- 
self that, judging from the past, I would 
prefer that the affairs of this country 
should be conducted on the principle of the 
hon. Members for Rochdale and Birming- 
ham than on the policy which is avowed 
and announced at least by the noble Lord. 
[Cheers.| I think that in that case, as 
the consequences would aimost be the 
same, our position would be more consis- 
tent ; it would certainly be more profitable, 
and in my opinion it would really be more 
dignified. At least those hon. Gentlemen 
would threaten nobody [ ‘‘Hear!”’]; at least, 
they would not tell Denmark that if she 
is attacked she will not find herself alone 
[cheers]; at least they would not exas- 
perate Germany by declaiming in the full 
Parliament of England against the “ ag- 
gravated outrages” of her policy [ cheers] ; 
at least they would not lure on Denmark 
by delusive counsels and fallacious hopes. 
[Renewed cheers.| I declare that, in my 
opinion, the position of England would be 
more dignified if the policy which those 
hon. Members profess regulated our affairs 
rather than the policy by which the noble 
Lord seeks to guide us. Why, have we 
not now, for months upon months, been 
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menacing almost every country in the 
world? [Laughter and cheers.| And 
yet, when we thought that we had at 
least secured the blessings of peace — 
when we supposed from the gloomy nar- 
rative of disappointment and discomfi- 
ture which we have received this even- 
ing, we were at least in an intelligible 
position, and enjoying what some may 
have thought to be purchased at a great 
cost, but which was a clear result—namely, 
the possession of peace, we are at the same 
time to have that announcement accom- 
panied by the continuation of these un- 
satisfactory menaces, and told that ab- 
solutely at this moment the whole country 
is to be agitated by the possibility of Par- 
liament being called together suddenly in 
order that the noble Lord may commence 
a policy of action which, if ever justified 
and called for, ought to have been com- 
menced long ago. [Loud cheers.) Sir, I 
trust, however, that these questions will 
be entered into fully and completely. 
When I listened to the narrative with 
which the noble Lord favoured us to-night 
of these transactions—of the continued 
sacrifices of Denmark—of the continued 
approaches of the enemies of Denmark—I 
confess, Sir, that I was not myself much 


surprised — though the point naturally 
awakened some curiosity and interest— 
that the noble Lord should have entirely 
omitted any notice of the inducements 
which made Denmark submit to these 
sacrifices, or any mention of those menaces 
addressed to the aggressive Powers which 


were always treated with contempt. But 
I should certainly have liked, while his 
précis of the proceedings on this question 
was being given us by the First Minister, 
to have had some account of the causes of 
the dreary consequences which he com- 
municated to us. [‘*Hear!”] Sir, we 
shall soon have an opportuntty of entering 
into that matter. I accept the noble 
Lord’s courteous promise that he will 
make no difficulty respecting the day on 
which I shall venture to ask the opinion 
of the House of Commons on the policy of 
the Government, and I shall take care that 
no unnecessary delay occurs before I avail 
myself of it. [Loud cheers. ] 


SUPPLY. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. Disraeli 
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ANNUITY TO THE KING OF GREECE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he desired to bring 
under the notice of the House a matter of 
considerable importance, bearing in mind 
the precedent it involved, and the effect it 
might have on their future proceedings. 
In 1832, after the British Government of 
that day had adopted the decisive policy 
of establishing the independence of Greece, 
they determined, in conjunction with Rus- 
sia and France, to afford such material 
assistance to the new kingdom as might 
enable it to organize a regular Govern- 
ment. In fulfilment of that design, a Con- 
vention was entered into between those 
three Powers for the purpose of enabling 
Greece to raise a loan sufficient to meet 
the financial necessities of that country. 
By that Convention it was provided that a 
sum of 60,000,000f., or about £2,400,000, 
should be raised by way of loan in three 
separate instalments. The first was to be 
raised immediately ; the other two as the 
circumstances of Greece might require. 
The Government of that day took care 
that the Convention should preserve to the 
House the opportunity of expressing its 
judgment on the transaction, and, accord- 
ingly, while the Emperor of Russia bound 
himself at once and unconditionally to 
guarantee one-third of the’ loan, the con- 
stitutional sovereigns of France and Eng- 
land only bound themselves, the one to re- 
commend to the French Chambers, and the 
other to recommend to Parliament, the ex- 
pediency of giving a similar guarantee. 
Some three or four years afterwards, in 
1846, a question arose whether the British 
Government were bound to guarantee the 
second and third loans, if the other Powers 
did not adopt the same course; and the 
Government of that day, instead of taking 
it on themselves to decide the question, 
applied to the House of Commons for an 
Act to amend the original proceeding and 
to resolve the doubt. From 1832 to the 
present time no less than £977,000 had 
been paid out of the Consolidated Fund on 
account of the Greek loan. The treaty un- 
doubtedly contained provisions for the re- 
payment of the loan, which was to be a 
first charge on Greek revenues, but until 
the year 1847 the Greeks did not pay any- 
thing. In 1848, the attention of the Go- 
vernment having been called to the fact, 
some pressure was put upon that country, 
and about £40,000 was paid on account of 
the advances they had received. Greece 
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was then allowed for some years to go to 
sleep again and to disregard its obligations, 
but in 1860 the British Government, in 
conjunction with the other protecting 
Powers, was moved to make a strong re- 
monstrance against its disregard of the 
duties imposed by the Treaty of 1832. An 
investigation was made into the resources 
of Greece, and recommendations were made 
that she should forthwith set apart some 
900,000f., equal to £36,000 a year, in 
discharge of her obligations. In the same 
year the Greek Parliament voted £36,000 
as a first instalment in accordance with 
that requisition, and £12,000, the third of 
that amount, was paid into the Consoli- 
dated Fund. But from that time Greece 
had been in a very troubled condition, and 
her troubles culminated in what he might 
call the politest revolution that had ever 
taken place, the King having been escorted 
on board ship and informed that he might 
go upon his travels to any other country. 
Negotiations were then set on foot to find 
him a successor and the country a King, 
and when the Prince of Denmark ascended 
the throne one of the terms of the proposal 
signed by the protecting Powers was, that 
out of the £36,000 a year which the Greek 
Government had engaged to pay annually, 
£12,000 a year should be paid to the 
Prince of Denmark, of which sum the pro- 
portion to be given by Great Britain would 
be £4,000 a year. When that proposal 
was laid on the table he called attention 


to the peculiar language in which it was 
couched, no reservation being contained as 
to the right of Parliament to express any 


opinion. The Under Secretary of State 
undertook that the matter should be con- 
sidered, and the hon. Member for Horsham 
(Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald) having reminded 
the Government of their promise to ex- 
plain, on the 8th of July the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said it was intended to 
afford Parliament an opportunity of ex- 
pressing its views, but as it would be neces- 
sary to reduce the transaction into the form 
of a diplomatic act, that might not be ac- 
complished before the close of the Session. 
After it had expired, the treaty which had 
been negotiated on the 13th of July was 
published, and as regarded the annuity to 
the King of Greece it was precisely in the 
same terms as the Protocol itself. Another 
treaty subsequent to the cession of the 
Jonian Islands was made, with a proviso 
that it should not endanger or in any way 
impair the obligations of the Treaty of 
1832, or the transactions relating to the 
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loan. The House, he thought, could hardly 
doubt that the making of treaties, dispos- 
ing of the public money in those absolute 
terms, and without reserving any right to 
Parliament of expressing an opinion, was 
a matter which they were bound in some 
manner to notice. Nothing could be 
more clear than that all casual receipts, 
either derived from revenues at home 
or from foreign countries, belonged to, 
and ought to be paid into, the Con- 
solidated Fund. An Act was passed 
in 1854 to abolish the practice of inter- 
cepting the public revenue in its way te 
the Consolidated Fund. In order that 
everything should go into the Consolidated 
Fund, Parliament also provided that here- 
ditary pensions and other hereditary claims 
should be no longer paid out of special 
sources of revenue. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the 6th of July last year, in 
the fullest manner, accepted the doctrine 
that it was the duty of the Government to 
obtain the sanction of Parliament in all 
matters of this kind, and yet seven days 
afterwards Earl Russell signed a treaty by 
which the doctrine was set at naught, be- 
cause, instead of reserving to Parliament 
the right of expressing an opinion, the 
treaty was made in absolute and definite 
terms that gave to Parliament no option. 
The prerogative of the Crown had, in fact, 
been exercised in a manner which set at 
naught the privileges of the House of 
Commons. Parliament had for many 
years interested itself in the right of the 
Crown to grant annuities out of the public 
revenue. In 1782 it was provided that 
no pension should be granted by the Crown 
of a greater amount than £1,200 without 
a previous Resolution and Address of both 
Houses of Parliament. It was further 
provided that no pension should be pay- 
able out of any particular source of re- 
venue, but that all pensions should be paid 
at the Exchequer, so that they could not 
escape observation. There was one excep- 
tion in favour of the families of the reign- 
ing Sovereign. It would be seen that the 
treaty in question violated both the rules 
laid down. At the end of the reign of 
George III. another Act was passed fur- 
ther to check the extravagance of the Sove- 
reign. In that and every succeeding Act 
for the settlement of the Civil List, Mr. 
Burke’s Act of 1792 was cited and made 
one of the regulating statutes. There 
could be nothing more clear than that Par- 
liament had restrained the right of the 
Crown to grant annuities. The question 
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of pensions again excited the attention of 
the House of Commons at the beginning 
of the reign of William IV., and a Reso- 
lution tending to restrain the power of the 
Crown in this respect was the cause of the 
change of Administration which placed the 
Whigs in power. That Resolution was 
in 1834 followed by another of a more 
stringent character—namely, that no pen- 
sion should be granted by the Crown ex- 
cept for public services which were to be 
particularly stated. On the accession of 
Queen Victoria, and the arrangement of 
the Civil List, that Resolution was cited 
in the Act as the rule for the future grant- 
ing of pensions. The Act further pro- 
vided, that instead of the Queen having a 
large fund available for pensions she should 
have a stipulated sum of £1,200 a year 
for this purpose. Parliament had strictly 
limited the authority of the Crown in 
regard to the granting of pensions, but 
notwithstanding all these statutes the Go- 
vernment by this treaty had bound itself 
to grant an annuity to the King of Greece 
in a manner which deprived the House of 
Commons of all legitimate opportunity of 
expressing an opinion on the subject. It 
was true that the Government had sub- 
mitted to Parliament a Bill for confirming 


the annuity; but it was idle to ask the 
House to give an opinion on the Bill, as 
it was impossible to set at naught a treaty 
which had not only been ratified, but 


partly carried into effect. This treatment 
of the House of Commons contrasted for- 
cibly with the liberty which had been 
given to the Ionian Parliament. The 
Protocol reserved to the Ionian Parliament 
the right of expressing an opinion on the 
dotation of £10,000 a year to the King of 
Greece. The Ionian Parliament formed 
an opinion of its own, and determined that 


the dotation should not be a separate charge | spirit. 


on the Ionian Islands, but should be only 
a temporary charge until Greeee and the 
Ionian Islands came to an agreement on 
the subject. The treaty had, consequently, 
to be altered in thissense. Her Majesty’s 
Government were by no means so desirous 
to make provision for the public servants 
of Her Majesty in the Ionian Islands, for 
they had left them to be dealt with by a 
convention with the Greek Government, so 
that it might possibly happen that our 
pensioners in the Ionian Islands might be 
left to be paid out of the revenues of this 
country. The question was, whether be- 
fore passing the Bill the House would not 
place on record some distinct declaration 
Mr. Ayrton 
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in regard to the power of the Crown to 
enter into engagements which affected the 
revenues of the country without first con- 
sulting Parliament. If the House were to 
allow this Bill to pass unchallenged it 
would form a most dangerous precedent. 
He was desirous of asking the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to explain how he could 
reconcile the terms of the treaty either 
with precedent or his own pledge; and if 
he could not do so, the House ought to 
place on the Journals some record of its 
opinion of such proceedings. In conclu- 
sion he begged to move that the grant to 
the King of Greece of an annuity of 
£4,000 out of moneys belonging to the 
Consolidated Fund by treaty not made 
subject to the sanction of Parliament was 
a violation of the privileges of the House 
of Commons. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the Grant to the King of Greece of an Annuity 
of £4,000 out of monies belonging to the Conso- 
lidated Fund, by Treaty not made subject to the 
sanction of Parliament, is a violation of the Pri- 
vileges of the House of Commons,”—( Mr, Ayrton,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would give the hon. Gen- 
tleman all the explanation in his power. 
He believed the hon. Gentleman had chal- 
lenged the proceedings of Her Majesty’s 
Government — first, with regard to the 
promise stated to have been made by them 
last Session; and, secondly, with respect 
to precedents in analogous cases. With 
regard to the promise, it had, he believed, 
been fulfilled, both in the letter and the 
In the record of the proceedings 
of the House he found that, in answer to 
a question put by the hon. Member for 
Horsham (Mr. 8. Fitzgerald), he stated 
that the sum in question, £4,000, must, 
in the first place, be the subject of diplo- 
matic arrangement, and, as it would not 
be until after such an arrangement that 
Her Majesty’s Government would be able 
to apply to Parliament for an Act, he appre- 
hended they would not be able to submit a 
Bill upon the subject during that Session. 
Therefore, he stated distinctly that there 
would be an Act of Parliament, but that 
it could not be introduced until after the 
negotiations then pending, nor probably 
during the Session then drawing to 4 
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close. 
treaty was signed on the 13th, but it was 
not ratified for a considerable time after. 
If, however, it had been ratified on the 
13th of July, it would not have been pos- 
sible or becoming to bring before the 
House, at such a late period of the Session, 
a question which, in a constitutional point 
of view, was one of a high order. Her 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, had done 
exactly what they had engaged to do. 
But the hon. Gentleman had asked whe- 
ther such a proceeding was in accordance 
with practice? It was fully in accordance 
with practice that when a sum of money 
to which the Crown of this country was 
entitled was surrendered by the Crown, 
that the surrender should be made by 
treaty, and it was not customary to make 
that surrender contingent upon the assent 
of Parliament. He admitted in a consti- 
tutional point of view that the assent of 
Parliament was necessary, but it was not 
usual to make it a condition in the diplo- 
matic instrument. On the contrary, when 
the Crown undertook to pay a sum of 
money, it was customary to make that 
payment conditional on the assent of Par- 
liament. But there was, in a formal point 
of view, a broad distinction between en- 
gaging to pay a sum of money which was 
to be levied upon the people and surren- 
dering money which had never formed 
part of the revenue of the country. The 
difference between the Ionian Parliament 
and the British Parliament was founded 
upon that distinction which he had pointed 
out. Of this practical distinction it would 
be easy to give instances. There might 
be a distinction between surrendering a 
sum of money once for all, and making a 
surrender which would extend over a 
series of years. In the case of the Ionian 
Parliament, the question was to provide 
an income for the King of Greece out of 
the Ionian revenue, to be raised from 
year to year in the Ionian Islands. In 
this case the question was to provide him 
with a portion of his income, not out of 
the revenue of this country, but out of 
money due to us as part of a debt. There 
were two precedents which might be cited 
for the course which the Government had 
taken in this matter; the one in respect 
of the remission of certain claims upon 
Austria, the other of a similar remission 
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Portugal in the year 1809. In that in- 
stance the grant was never challenged 
or called in question by Parliament. He 
believed he was correct in saying, that no 
application was made to Parliament on the 
subject, and that the remission never re- 
ceived its sanction. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not seek to cover themselves by 
that precedent, which, however, more than 
covered them. The other case was that 
of the Austrian loan, which was, perhaps, 
more immediately in point. In the year 
1823 a convention was made between His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain and 
the Emperor of Austria, by which the 
latter engaged to pay £2,500,000, and 
the King agreed to accept that sum in 
satisfaction of all claims whatever on the 
Emperor, a much larger sum having been 
due to us under previous engagements. 
That was by a treaty signed at Vienna on 
the 27th of November, 1823, and in 
March, 1824, an Act was passed which 
recited the original proceedings, the rais- 
ing of money on behalf of Austria, and 
likewise the convention to which he had 
just referred, and then it proceeded to 
enact in conformity with the provisions of 
that convention itself. Therefore, as far 
as precedent was concerned, he had shown 
that Her Majesty’s Government had fol- 
lowed exactly that precedent which was 
before them. His hon. Friend might pos- 
sibly say that it was the duty of Govern- 
ment to come down to Parliament with a 
proposal anterior to making the arrange- 
ments. But when last year he stated the 
course which the Government intended to 
pursue—namely, first to enter into a con-- 
vention, and then to come to the House 
for its sanction, that explanation seemed 
satisfactory. Indeed, he did not think it 
would have been possible to come to Par- 
liament for its sanction beforehand, for 
one peculiar reason, that the dotation, as 
it was called, of £4,000 a year was not a 
single arrangement; it was a small and 
limited portion of an extended political 
negotiation involving transactions with 
other parties. The hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to apprehend that in a certain case 
this sum of money might have to be reim- 
bursed out of the revenues of this country. 
He was not aware of any contingency in 


with regard to Portugal. On the 22nd of; which such an obligation would arise. 
January, 1815, a treaty was signed at|The money was not received and ac- 


Vienna, in which the King of England | 
remitted to Portugal certain outstanding | 


counted for as part of the revenues of this 
country, and paid over into the hands of 
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the King of Greece. The English Go- Second Court of Queen’s Bench, no other 
vernment were not bound, as far as he place was at the time available for the 
was aware, to see that the King of Greece purpose but a miserable room, with access 
received it; but in the terms of the con- by a dark staircase, which it was almost 
vention they remitted so much of their impossible to find. Justice on that occa- 
claim on Greece as was represented by it.| sion was certainly in a state of vagrancy, 
Therefore there was no engagement to and had to hide her head from the suitors 
pay the money in any contingency out of endeavouring to follow her, in an obscure 
the revenues of this country. The ques-| chamber, where Mr. Justice Blackburn 
tion still remained, whether it would be said that it was not possible to see, hear, or 
possible to introduce any improvement breathe. The state of the Courts at West- 
into the established practice with regard | minster was shortly this, that eight courts 
to cases of this kind. That was a very| were sometimes required, and there were 
fair matter for consideration, but it was only two fit for the despatch of business— 
not the subject at present before the | the Court of Queen’s Bench and the Court 
House; and as the proceeding which had of Exchequer. The Court of Common 
been taken was in accordance with the! Pleas, which was built when the serjeants 
announcement made by the Government only had audience there, was now much 
before the end of last Session, and with too small for its business, which amounted 
the course taken in former cases, he hoped | to one-third of the whole legal business of 
the hon. Gentleman would withdraw his, the country. The Bail Court, in which 
Amendment. jury — were now tried, was intended 
. originally for the sitting of a single Judge 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. iodine ms of oda em best hel 
cases,” and might be likened to the 
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Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH said, he rose 
to call the attention of the House to the 
buildings and sheds used for the Superior 


Courts of Law and Equity, and to the in- 
adequate accommodation afforded by them. 
He had hoped to be spared the necessity 
of directing notice to this grievance, as 
last year the Government intimated that 
some steps would be taken to remedy it; 
but the introduction of their promised 
measures was still delayed. The House 
took great interest in the discussions re- 
lating to picture galleries or museums for 
the exhibition of art, but he was sure the 
country would think it of much greater 
importance than spending money even on 
such desirable objects that the courts in 
which justice was administered should be 


“black hole,” for it was below the ordi- 
nary surface of the ground, and had only 
one entrance. The Bar were accustomed 
to the annoyance, and had got in some 
degree acclimatized to it; but the public 
who had to discharge the duties of jurors 
and witnesses, had had no such training, 
and felt most severely the inconveniences 
‘to which they were subjected in conse- 
quence of the heat and want of ventila- 
tion. He did not know anything more 
painful than to address a jury in an in- 
cipient state of apoplexy. The Courts of 
Equity were, he believed, in some re- 
spects no better. [Mr. Martins: They are 
worse.] His hon. and learned Friend near 
him said that they were worse, and cer- 
tainly he could say with regard to two of 
them that they might very properly be 





made worthy of the nation. The state of called sheds, or places of temporary shelter. 
the Courts of Law was as bad as it possibly | Such sheds, with better ventilation, might 
could be, and the word “sheds” fairly make good cavalry barracks. In Guild- 
described many of the buildings used as hall matters were no better, some courts 
courts. Last Session he called attention there being built on the model of cucumber 
to this subject on account of the Second frames with glass at the top. In Edin- 
Court of Queen’s Bench being obliged to, burgh and Dublin there were excellent 
close its sittings, because the Chief Justice courts, with libraries for the use of the 
stated that it was utterly unfit for a Court Bar; but in London there was no court 
of Justice, and detrimental to the health which had a library, or any room in which 
of all attending it. In the present year those attending the courts could study 
the Judges of the Queen’s Bench had again during the intervals of their engagements. 
had occasion to complain of the places There were also no waiting rooms for wit- 
allotted to them for the purpose of exer- nesses, so that they had either to sit or 
cising their functions. On a recent occa- stand in court, or haunt the purlieus of 
sion, when a necessity arose for having a Westminster Hall. There was not the 
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slightest accommodation for jurymen. Fre- 
quently jurymen had to wait in court for 
several days before the cases on which 
they were summoned were called on. A 
merchant who had been summoned as a 
special juror wrote to him to say that he 
had to wait in court from ten till half past 
four, and that during the greater part of 
that time he was unable to obtain a seat ; 
and he suggested that with the view of 
providing a room to which professional 
men, while waiting for the cases on which 
they had been summoned as special jurors, 
might retire for the purpose of writing 
letters and seeing their clerks on urgent 
business, special jurors should be paid only 
£1 instead of £1 1s. per day, and the odd 
shilling should be devoted to the providing 
of such a room. Was it not a reproach 
to those who had the management of these 
affairs that such a suggestion should have 
been made by a juror? Several spasmodic 
efforts had been made to build new courts, 
but the evils which had been so long felt 
and so frequently complained of still re- 
mained. Bench, Bar, jurors, witnesses, 
and suitors had equally a grievance in the 
present state of affairs. A Commission— 
consisting of Sir John Coleridge, Sir W. 
P. Wood, Sir George Lewis, Sir R. Philli- 
more, and Mr. John Young, a solicitor of 


eminence — inquired into the subject in 
1860, and, although attempts had been 
made since then to improve matters, they 


remained much the same as before. The 
Commission reported that the Bail Court 
was wholly unsuited for jury trials, that 
the Common Pleas was too small for the 
convenient discharge of business, and had 
sometimes to borrow a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee-room or a Chancery Court for the 
purpose of a second court, that the Court 
of Exchequer was also inadequate, and 
that in the Queen’s Bench, as in the other 
courts, the accommodation for Bench, 
Bar, and other parties was very defective. 
He thought he was entitled to expect from 
what was said when he drew attention to 
the question on a former occasion, that 
something would before now have been 
done. His hon. and learned Friend the 
present Solicitor General owned that there 
was a crying grievance, and the Attorney 
General also condemned the present state 
of the courts, declaring that an immediate 
remedy was required, and that, in his opi- 
nion, there were sufficient funds in hand 
for the purpose. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer also said that the Government 
Were waiting only for the concurrence of 
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the House, and that after the encourage- 
ment which had been given he had no 
doubt they would not be unwilling to dis- 
charge the duty to which attention had 
been called. He was sorry that the Go- 
vernment had not as yet fulfilled that 
duty, but he hoped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not plead that his words 
were uttered in the heat of debate, but 
would give effect to them. The lawyers 
were a long-suffering race, but he trusted 
that something would be done, without 
delay, to meet their just expectations in 
this matter. At the beginning of the 
Session the Chief Commissioner promised 
to bring in a Bill for the erection of new 
Law Courts between Carey Street and the 
Strand, but that promise had not yet been 
fulfilled. And on three other occasions 
the Government assured the hon. Member 
for Taunton (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) that 
they would bring in a Bill on the subject. 
Sometlring had been said about a financial 
difficulty, but he believed that means 
could easily be found, and, at all events, 
it was the duty of the Government to 
provide for the decent administration of 
justice. Luxurious accommodation was 
not asked for. Nothing more was re- 
quired than such accommodation as would 
be consistent with the dignity of the coun- 
try, and would promote the despatch of 
business, without occasioning inconvenience 
to those who were engaged in it. Quiet 
as the Session had been no step had 
been taken, and now, unfortunately for 
the question, more exciting times were in 
prospect, but he hoped that the reproach 
which now rested on our legislation in 
this respect would speedily be removed. 
Mr. MALINS said, he regretted the 


-absence of the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer, because he wished to hear that right 
hon. Gentleman explain why the present 
state of things was allowed to continue. 
This was not a subject on which there was 
any difference of opinion. All agreed that 
the present state of things was disgraceful 
to the country. There were only two 
Equity Courts that were fit for the pur- 
pose, the Lord Chancellor’s Court and the 
Lords Justices of Appeals’ Court. As for 
the Equity Courts, no one would say that 
any of the three Vice Chancellors occupied 
a court fit for the administration of justice. 
And what accommodation was there for 
the transaction of that enormous mass of 
business which was referred to the Judges’ 
Chambers? He reminded the House that 
four years ago, when he -ame down with 
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the intention to put a question on this 
subject, his noble and learned Friend the 
present Lord Chancellor told him that the 
Government were going to bring in a great 
scheme, and that in two years they would 
have new courts open. Since that time 
not a single step had been taken on the 
subject. He had asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Commissioner of Works 
again and again when the Bill was to be 
brought in, and he had been assured that 
it was intended to do it speedily. He 
had asked the Lord Chancellor on more 
than one occasion what was the cause of 
the delay. He could, however, get no 
satisfactory answer; and he concluded it 
arose from the consideration of money. 
The Attorney General had agreed to the 
necessity of the measure, the Solicitor 
General had agreed to it, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whose 
duty it would be to see that public accom- 
modation was duly provided, had agreed 
to it. For three if not four Sessions notice 
had been given by the Government to 
owners of houses between Searle Street 
and Fleet Street, that they would require 
their property, and the inhabitants there 
were in a state of great inconvenience and 
uncertainty. One lady, who was the owner 
of property in Boswell Court, was almost | 
reduced to a state of destitution, for she 


could not find tenants for her property be- 
cause the Government would not make up 


its mind. His hon. and learned Friend 
had represented the condition of the Courts 
of Common Law. The Courts of Equity 
also were extremely bad. There were no 
waiting-rooms for witnesses, no retiring- 
rooms for juries; the Judge himself was 
obliged to retire to a room eight or nine 
feet square ; and, in short, the whole state 
of things was a disgrace to the country. 
And what was the excuse offered? The 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn had made a pro- 
posal to build three Vice Chancellors’ 
Courts within the Inn, and lay out on 
them £100,000 if the Government would 
pay them £4 per cent on that outlay, and 
he confessed he would rather accept that 
proposal than that the present state of | 
things should continue. If the Lincoln’s 

Inn scheme could not be successfully pro- | 
moted, he, for one, would concur in a} 
general scheme which would place all the | 
Courts of Law between Lincoln’s Inn and 

Fleet Street. He thought that a case had 

been made out so clearly that the Govern- 

ment owed some explicit explanation to 

the House. The Government ought either 
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to bring in a Bill at once, or declare their 
intention to abandon the question, so that 
the Courts of Equity connected with Lin- 
coln’s Inn might take their own course. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, he was 
unable to understand what could be the 
obstacles to the introduction of the Bill on 
that subject. The dilatory pleas which 
had so often been put forward were hardly 
becoming, and the Government ought not 
to give reiterated promises if they had no 
bond fide intention of fulfilling them. The 
owners of property on the proposed site of 
the new Law Courts had been exposed to 
great loss, owing to the notices which had 
been constantly served on them during the 
last three years, and they had good reason 
to complain of the suspense in which they 
were kept, as well as the serious injury 
they sustained while the Government were 
making up their minds either to proceed 
with or abandon the scheme. He had 
asked before Easter whether it was in- 
tended to proceed with the measure, and 
he was told that the Bill would be brought 
in immediately after Easter, but it had 
not yet been introduced. 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the 
intentions of the Government hed been per- 
fectly bond fide. Difficulties had, however, 
interposed which, very much against the 
will of the Lord Chancellor and everybody 
else concerned in the preparation of the 
measure, had caused it to be delayed till 
the present time. It would be possible, 
he believed, to bring the Bill in within a 
very short time, although at that period 
of the Session he was aware it must de- 
pend on the goodwill of the House whe- 
ther it could pass that year. But, even 
if it did not then pass, there would be 
some advantage in having the plan, upon 
which the Government had at last deter- 
mined, submitted to the House, so that it 
might be maturely considered by all who 
were interested in it before another Ses- 
sion commenced. He agreed that the evil 
and scandal of the present state of things 
could not possibly be exaggerated, and 
that it was an object of the most pressing 
importance that the Courts of Law and 
Equity and all the offices connected with 
the administration of justice in its various 
departments should be put on a worthier 
and more satisfactory footing. He was 
thoroughly convinced that no scheme could 
be satisfactory which did not aim at bring- 
ing the whole of the Courts together, 
thereby contributing to the greatest pos- 
sible despatch, the saving of the time of 
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suitors, and facilitating communication be- 
tween all persons engaged in every branch 
of the administration of justice. It was 
true the Government two years previously 
brought in a Bill founded on the recom- 
mendations of the Commission of 1860. 
That Bill ‘was met by an opposition 
mainly arising from the preference which 
some members of the legal profession felt 
for the plan proposed by Lincoln’s Inn 
as to the Equity Courts. The Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn was anxious to retain the 
Equity Courts within its own precincts, 
and desired their peculiar inconveniences 
to be remedied as soon as possible, what- 
ever became of the case of the Common 
Law Courts. It would not, he thought, 
have been an expedient or long-sighted 
course to agree to that proposal. It would 
have tended to perpetuate one portion of 
the evil incident to the existing state of 
things, by separating one branch of the 
administration of justice from the rest, 
and interposing a real obstacle to the final 
and worthy settlement of that question. 
On the other hand, fears were expressed 
by some hon. Members—by the hon. and 
learned Member for Cambridge University 
amongst others — that the Government 
were about to launch on a boundless sea 
of expenditure, as had been done in re- 


gard to the building of the Houses of 


Parliament, and the House hesitated, 
chiefly on that account, to commit itself to 
their scheme. Before introducing another 
Bill on the subject the Department of 
the Government concerned in the matter 
had been very anxious to be quite sure 
of their ground, especially as to the 
pecuniary arrangements. The necessary 
inquiries had occupied, undoubtedly, a 
longer time than was anticipated at the 
beginning of the Session; but they were 
confident of being able to recommend to 
the House, and eventually they hoped to 
secure the adoption of, a measure which 
would obviate all the principal objections 
raised to the former project. In the first 
place, the Government had taken pains to 
ascertain by competent and independent 
opinions, whether the views of the archi- 
tect consulted in the first instance, and 
who no longer had anything to do with 
the matter, could be safely relied on, and 
whether the estimates for the purchase of 
land and erection of buildings between 
Carey Street and the Strand were ade- 
quate. He was happy to state that the 
original estimate was fully borne out; 
they were confident that it was an outside 
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estimate, and were confident it would not 
be exceeded even if the entire plans were 
carried into effect. A change had been 
made in the proposed method of dealing 
with the funds, which would obviate the 
necessity of throwing any charge upon 
the public purse. Instead of taking the 
whole of the funds considered to be avail- 
able in Chancery, amounting in round 
numbers to £1,500,000, a portion would 
be reserved in order to recoup to the 
public any advances which might have to 
be made on account of annual charges. 
The difference it was proposed to make 
up partly by taking into account the value 
of the present buildings and sites for 
building, which would be gained to the 
public, and partly by having money ad- 
vanced from time to time by the Public 
Loan Commission. It was proposed to 
spread the reimbursement of that portion 
of the loan over a considerable number of 
years, and to raise the moderate annual 
sum which would be required to pay 
interest and instalments of principal by 
fees of small amount to be laid upon 
the several steps and processes taken in 
those Courts deriving benefit from the 
new building which were unconnected 
with the Court of Chancery, and did not 
contribute any portion of the funds taken 
out of that Court. In that way the funds 
connected with the Court of Chancery, 
which were owned by no one and be- 
longed to the public, would still contri- 
bute the principal portion of the cost, and 
the remainder would be distributed in the 
way he had explained. The necessary 
investigations relating to the plan of 
which he had given the outline had un- 
avoidably occupied a considerable period of 
time ; but if the House, generally, should 
be willing to entertain the project, there 
might be still time to pass it into law. 
At all events, it should be laid upon the 
table with as little delay as possible, and 
an opportunity of considering it afforded 
before the Session closed. 

Mr. SELWYN said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in his narrative of 
the reasons which induced the House to 
reject the former proposal, had overlooked 
one or two great difficulties which were 
felt at the time. He had also been very 
much surprised at the description which 
he gave of the Suitors’ Fee Fund as a fund 
that belonged to nobody, and was the pro- 
perty of the public. Without discussing 
that question, he would assert that if the 
origin of the fund were considered, the 
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purposes to which it was devoted, and|year the courts which it contemplated 
the numerous claims continually made | would be built. The arguments in the 
upon it, it would be impossible to maintain | Treasury Minute, which had been moved 
that view. Moreover, if the total expen-|for by the hon. Member for Lewes, were 
diture of the court were placed on one |conclusive against the proposed gigantic 
side and the total receipts on the other, |scheme. They showed the vast expendi- 
it would be seen that instead of an enor- | ture which would be necessary in order to 
mous surplus of a million and a half|buy up the houses between Carey Street 
there was really but a balance of £200 | and the Strand, the small surplus existing 
or £300 a year; and this was obtained |as between the income and expenditure of 
by taxation upon every stage of a cause, jall the funds under the control of the 
—the bill, the answer, the evidence, and | Court of Chancery, and the large increase 
the decree of the judge being all taxed. | which was sure to take place between the 
It was idle to talk of £1,500,000 being |estimate and the actual outlay. These 
available. Proposals had been made to {arguments were just as applicable now as 
the Government to provide some of the|they were when the Minute was framed, 
requisite courts without any expense |and the Government would, therefore, do 
whatever to the State. It was only| well to settle the question of the Courts 
with regard to two outof the six Equity | of Equity at once and without delay, and 
Courts that complaints were really ten-| afterwards it would be much more easy 
able, and the Society of Lincoln’s Inn|to find a site for the rest of the Law 
had offered to erect the buildings re- | Courts, which possibly might be formed 
quisite upon receiving from the Suitors’}on the new Thames Embankment. He 
Fund an annuity of 4 per cent for the | would therefore urge upon the Government 
money they expended. ‘The society made|the propriety of discarding their present 
an alternative proposal to give the ground | scheme, as it had alone prevented a practical 





and to allow the Government to build courts | measure from being adopted, and to carry 
for themselves. Therefore the reasons why | forward the Bill to which he had alluded. 
the House rejected the original proposal; Mr. COWPER said, the speech of the 
were, among others, because they believed | hon. and learned Gentleman was a good 
upon economical grounds that it was right ‘illustration of the difficulties which beset 


to do so. It had been stated that the plan | the question, and which had caused a 
had been brought before the Earl of | delay that most persons deplored. The 
Derby’s Government and rejected by them; | hon. and learned Gentleman spoke with 
thus, so far from having been rejected, it! great authority, and he entirely repu- 
was in 1859 embodied in a Bill which | diated the general grounds upon which 
was read a second time in the House of | the whole of the legislation in the matter 
Lords, and backed with the official title | proceeded. Nothing, he said, was want- 
of the then Lord Chancellor. He denied | ing in respect of accommodation for the. 
that the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn had | Equity Courts, except two or three Vice 
any personal influence whatever in the | Chancellors’ Courts. But, from what he 
decision of the question. If the whole | (Mr. Cowper) had been able to gather, the 
revenues of the Inn were confiscated, they | hon. and learned Gentleman’s proposal 
would not be a sixpence the poorer; and | was totally insufficient as regarded even 
they would gain nothing if those revenues | the Courts of Equity; and with respect 
were doubled or trebled. The idea of a|to the Law Courts, the wants of the pro- 
gigantic building in which all the courts | fession and of the public quite prevented 
could be assembled was only an idea which | the Government from acceding to such a 
could never be realized. Would the House | wretched piecemeal proposal. Why not, 
of Lords, for instance, sitting in its judi-|he said, adopt the scheme suggested in 
cial capacity, be removed to that building? | 1859 by Lord Chelmsford, by which two 
Would the Judicial Committee of the Privy | Vice Chancellors’ Courts and certain cham- 
Council hold its sittings there? Was it! bers were to be erected? But, in that 
proposed that all the Committees of both | matter, he (Mr. Cowper) was content to 
Houses of Parliament should institute | walk humbly in the footsteps of the Earl 
their inquiries within its limits? If the|of Derby’s Government. In 1859, instead 
Government were really in earnest in the | of adopting the scheme proposed by Lord 
matter, let them at once introduce the | Chelmsford, they appointed a Royal Com- 
measure of 1859, which would pass with- | mission upon the question of concentra- 
out opposition, and before that time next! ting the Law Courts. The Report of that 
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Commission met with such general ap- 
proval on the part of the public, that it 
became the duty of the Government to 
endeavour to give effect generally to the 
recommendations contained in it; and the 
Government would not be doing what was 
expected from them by the profession and 
by the public, were they to abandon a 
great scheme which would be received as 
a boon by the profession at large—by so- 
licitors as well as by counsel — for the 
sake of meeting the inconveniences felt by 
learned gentlemen practising in these two 
Vice Chancellors’ Courts. Although the 
delay which had taken place had not miti- 
gated the opposition of the hon. and 
learned Member, he was glad to say that 
some other persons thought better of the 
proposal, and the important aid of his 
hon. and learned Friend opposite, encou- 
raged him to think that there might be 
a probability of obtaining the assent of 
the House to a scheme which was not 
open to the objections formerly urged 
against the proposal of the Government. 

Lorpv HOTHAM said, he wished to 
know whether the Government had de- 
cided as to the choice of an architect ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that he had stated 
from the beginning that the Government 
did not intend to select any particular 
architect, but meant to have a general 
competition. 


BRITISH TROOPS IN CANADA, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. ADDERLEY, who had given notice 
to move— 


“That in the opinion of this House it is inex- 
— that detachments of British troops should 
stationed upon exposed posts on the Cana- 
dian frontier unless adequately supported by 
Canadian Forces ””— 


said, that when he mentioned that there 
were at this moment along the North Ame- 
rican frontier 9,000 British troops, it would 
be seen that the subject was not one of slight 
importance. Stiil, in the present state of 
the House, he could not expect to raise a 
debate; he would content himself by 
making a brief statement, which he hoped 
would induce an expression of opinion from 
the Government. These British troops 
were scattered in battalions, half-batta- 
lions, and companies, along a frontier of 
about 1,000 miles, with little power of 
communicating with each other, still less 
of communicating with the mother coun- 
try. That was a hazardous position for 
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British troops to occupy, and it endan- 
gered also the honour of this country 
should any emergency arise. These troops 
were not placed in Canada to guard against 
a rebellion. Canada could no longer re- 
bel—for this simple reason, that she had 
nothing to rebel against. In common with 
most of our other colonies, she was now 
her own mistress almost completely; and 
this country was very little more than 
her tributary in respect of soldiers and 
money. The northern frontier was safe, 
for it was bounded by the Hudson’s Bay 
territory, and was only liable to the in- 
vasion of polar bears. The western fron- 
tier along the sea was also free from dan- 
ger. The southern frontier was in reality 
the only part where forces were needed 
for the defence of the country. That 
frontier embraced a territory 1,000 miles 
in extent, and it could not be imagined 
that such an area could be defended by 
troops from England further than in aid 
of the Canadians themselves. He might 
fairly presume that both parties desired 
to maintain that frontier. He believed 
that England was desirous of maintaining 
her connection with Canada from the fact 
that the noble Lord opposite was sanc- 
tioned by the opinion of this country in 
sending reinforcements to the rescue of 
the Canadians in 1861, when it was sup- 
posed that the Zrent affair might possibly 
involve us in hostilities with America. 
Parliament approved his sending troops 
across the Atlantic at the most trying 
period of the year, and he believed he 
might conclude from that fact that we 
had no intention of allowing that frontier 
to be invaded with impunity. On the 
other hand, he believed he might conclude 
that Canada was equally desirous of main- 
taining that frontier and her relations 
with us from the way in which she had 
lately raised Volunteer and Militia forces. 
The question, however, was whether the 
present state of things was safe in spite 
of the precautions that had been taken; 
whether the precautions were at all suffi- 
cient. It had been maintained by some 
that there was no danger; but, if such 
were the case, they were hardly warranted 
in incurring the expense which they had 
already sanctioned. If there were no 
danger, we ought to withdraw our troops, 
and not leave 9,000 soldiers scattered 
needlessly through the country. But 
would anybody maintain that there was 
no danger in the present state of the Ame- 
rican continent? A perusal of the publi- 
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cations of the country would suffice to 
dispel such an illusion, and show how 
strong was the feeling against England. 
Anybody who observed the preparations 
which America was at present making 
must perceive that such preparations were 
dictated by the anticipation of a rupture 
with this country. It was maintained by 
some that even if there be danger, it is 
wholly the affair of England, but that was 
a position which he entirely disputed. 
Apart from the fact that it would be 
impossible for us to defend the country 
alone, he believed that the affair was far 
more theirs than ours; the Canadians 
were much more likely to involve us in 
a war than we to inflict one upon them. 
They had as free a constitution as our- 
selves, the Executive represented the same 
Sovereign power of peace and war, and 
their legislative action was as likely to 
lead to war as ours, and as capable of 
refusing or granting supplies. It was 
again urged that allegiance and protec- 
tion were reciprocal duties, but mili- 
tary service was part of the British alle- 
giance. The English could not under- 
take the defence of all their fellow-sub- 
jects over the world, relieving them of 
raising troops of their own for that 
purpose. The noble Lord had said only a 
few minutes before, in reference to the 
Danish question, that England could not 
adopt the course to which her natural 
impulse might prompt her, because she 
had not the force sufficient to hazard a 
European war; and if England were in- 
volved in an European war, she certainly 
would have to withdraw her troops from 
Canada. Canada must look to her own 
defence, for the very situation rendered 
the protection of the Canadian frontier by 
England impossible. Out of the 1,000 
miles of frontier 600 miles were along the 
lakes, and these lakes were largely covered 
with an American mercantile marine ready 
for warlike use. A large extent of the 
remainder of the frontier was composed of 
a river averaging two miles in width, but 
studded with islands, while the river 
during a considerable portion of the year 
was so severely frozen as to allow of the 
carriage of the heaviest artillery. For 
the rest of the distance the boundary was 
merely imaginary. He wished also to 
point out the fact, that though it might 
be desirable to have a few British troops 
stationed in Canada as a nucleus for the 
defence of the country, it would be 
very dangerous to have them  scat- 
Mr. Adderley 
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tered in distant positions. They ought 
to be concentrated in one spot, and that 
spot ought undoubtedly to be Quebec. 
And yet Quebec at that moment was 
utterly insecure. The right bank of the 
river was, he believed, wholly unforti- 
fied, and the fortifications of the place 
generally were in such a state that a well- 
disciplined army with present means of 
war would, he believed, find little diffi- 
culty in making themselves masters of it. 
The duty of the local troops was to drill 
and to acquire something like training and 
organization, which, at present, they did 
not possess. Their basis of operations 
ought to be either Montreal or Toronto, 
which places should be immediately put 
into a state of defence, but that should be 
clearly stated to be their own affair. Sir 
Francis Head, some years ago, had recom- 
mended Toronto as the real military basis 
for Canada, and had also recommended the 
fortification of Montreal as a connecting 
link with Quebec. With respect to the 
navy, although the English fleet could 
render valuable support to Canada, yet 
it could not act in the interior, and by 
treaties we were debarred from keeping 
gunboats upon the lakes. Sir Francis 
Head had stated that in the event of a 
contest the Americans would be able to 
wage war at a cost of a shilling where it 
would cost us a guinea. When the anta- 
gonists were equally matched in courage 
and skill the elements of additional cost 
was not to be overlooked. It was true the 
English navy might retaliate on the sea- 
board for any injuries done to Canada, but 
it would be very unsatisfactory to have 
to trust to that kind of warfare whilst the 
interior of the country was ill-defended. 
He would say that before any emergency 
arose the troops of England should be 
placed in garrison at Quebec, leaving the 
Canadian troops to defend all the rest of 
the frontier; and if the Canadians were 
not disposed to take measures for the de- 
fence of their own country, then he would 
recommend the withdrawal of the English 
troops; but as those. troops were now 
placed it would be impossible for them 
even to withdraw in case of sudden 
war without disaster or disgrace. With 
respect to the navy, he would observe 
that in these days of iron-clads it was 
much better to build ships of war on the 
spot than to have to transport them 3,000 
miles across the Atlantic; and if we under- 
took the naval defence of Canada against 
the United States from this country the 
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Americans would have a great advantage 
in this respect in the proximity of their re- 
sources. It was often put asa reason why 
the connection between this country and 
Canada should be maintained, that if Ca- 
nada was annexed to the United States she 
would become the nursery of a great ma- 
rine for that Power. He would ask why 
Canada should not now become a nursery 
for seamen for us? Why should we not 
develop her naval power? Reverting to 
the troops in Canada, he found that they 
numbered about 9,000, of whom 6,000 
were at Montreal and Quebec, 1,000 at 
Kingston, and the remainder at Toronto, 
London, and other places. The Volunteer 
militia amounted to 35,000 men, the num- 
ber having been raised under recent Acts 
from 5,000, which was the original propo- 
sal. That circumstance, he thought, showed 
that Canada, if properly called upon, was 
willing and able to develop her own re- 
sources. Nothing prevented that develop- 
ment but the ill-defined relations existing 
between Canada and the mother country. 
We allowed indefinite and deceitful ex- 
pectations to paralyze their action. If 
England undertook to garrison Quebec 
and to maintain a certain amount of naval 
force, leaving the remaining defences to be 
provided by Canada, there was no doubt 
that there was sufficient spirit in the Ca- 
nadians to insure these defences being pro- 
vided as soon as they saw clearly that the 
responsibility rested with them. The Vo- 
lunteer militia were now distributed— 
15,000 in the west, 5,000 in the central 
districts, and 15,000 in the eastern, but 
the drill was only for six days in the year 
—an amount of training that was obviously 
insufficient. In addition there was the 
ordinary militia, which amounted upon 
paper to 150,000 men, but which force, at 
present, was nothing but an abstract lia- 
bility existing only upon paper. The re- 
sults of such a system had been seen in 
the United States at the beginning of the 
present war, when an enormous militia, 
upon paper, afforded neither officers nor 
men. Lord Monck had shown his usual 
good sense in applying the small sum voted 
by the Canadian Parliament for the militia 
to the instruction of officers, who were 
even of greater importance than men. He 
trusted that the emergencies to which he 
had alluded would never arise, but it was 
neither safe nor prudent to close their 
eyes to possible dangers. He wished the 
Government to remove from the minds of 
hon. Members a feeling of anxiety as to 
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the position of the troops in Canada, and 
to assure them that our troops in that im- 
portant colony, and at that critical period, 
should not be left in a position which 
would expose them to the risk of a discre- 
ditable withdrawal. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he entirely 
agreed in the statement and language of 
the Motion— 

‘*That it is inexpedient that detachments of 
British troops should be stationed upon exposed 
posts on the Canadian frontier, unless adequately 
supported by Canadian Forces ;” 
and with respect to the observations made 
by his right hon. Friend, there was really 
much in which he was also enabled to con- 
eur. He began by paying a just tribute 
to his noble Friend at the head of the 
Government for the decision and vigour 
he displayed in sending, at a moment of 
emergency, a large reinforcement of Bri- 
tish troops to Canada. His right hon. 
Friend also admitted that the main de- 
fence of Canada must ultimately rest in 
the spirit, vigour, and determination of the 
people of Canada, as must be the case in 
every country. He therefore held with 
his right hon. Friend that a nucleus of 
British troops, supported by the energy 
and determination of the Canadians, was 
the natural and just defence of Canada; 
and such he believed to be the feeling of 
the Canadians themselves. His mght 
hon. Friend had paid a just tribute to 
the Governor of Canada, and did jus- 
tice to the improved spirit of Canada 
itself. In all these points he entirely 
agreed with his right hon. Friend. Per- 
haps, however, it would not be uninterest- 
ing to the House if he were to state the 
changes which had recently been made, 
leading in the direction of insuring the 
defence of Canada by the Canadians, In 
October last the Canadian Legislature 
passed Acts for the new organization of 
the Militia and the Volunteers, declaring 
that the public defence was a duty bind- 
ing on every member of society, providing 
the machinery for insuring the perform- 
ance of it by each individual ; making pro- 
vision for securing the thorough education 
in military duty of all militia officers, 
and compelling all candidates for com- 
missions to attach themselves for instruc- 
tion to British regiments. Provision was 
made for additional pay from provincial 
resources for the officers and men of Her 
Majesty’s forces who should assist in this 
training. Lord Monck, in one of his des- 
patches, described that legislation as 
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“ Sound in principle, calculated to have a most 

beneficial effect on the present efficiency of the 
militia force, and to create and foster in the 
future a taste for military pursuits among the 
population.” 
The general effect of these measures will 
be to give us in the province service bat- 
talions of militia to aiy amount the Com- 
mander-in-Chief may from time to time 
think desirable, with a machinery con- 
stantly in existence for the indefinite in- 
crease of their numbers; a body of tho- 
roughly well-trained officers attached to the 
service battalions of militia, living among 
men of their battalions, and competent 
to train them in their drill, and command 
them when called out for exercise or duty. 
For the purpose of training officers the 
House would be glad to learn that schools 
had been established at Quebec and To- 
ronto for the reception of candidates for 
the militia, and the attendance had been as 
large as was considered desirable. Writ- 
ing in the month of April last, Lord 
Monck said— 


“ The schools for the instruction of the militia 
officers are working well. The officers of Her 
Majesty’s army who have charge of these schools 
appear to me to work with great energy and 
judgment, the candidates for commissions are 
coming forward in larger numbers than we can 
at the moment admit to the schools, and display 
great industry and intelligence in the acquisition 
of military knowledge ; and I am very sanguine 
in my expectations that we shall have, before 
long, scattered over the entire colony, a body of 
well instructed men capable of commanding the 
provincial militia should their services be re- 
quired.” 

He entirely agreed with his right hon. 
Friend that the first and foremost object 
was to provide trained, energetic, skilful, 
and spirited officers; but his right hon. 
Friend spoke of the numbers of the Volun- 
teers without any allusion to the number 
fixed for the Militia. That number had 
been fixed at 88,000. There was, there- 
fore, now an organization usefully existing 
in Canada which contemplated the provi- 
sion of a body of trained officers—a body 
of Volunteers to which his right hon. 
Friend had referred, and a body of Militia 
capable of indefinite extension according 
to the discretion of the Governor General, 
but at the present moment fixed at 88,000. 
That was only a preliminary organization ; 
but it proved that at least the Canadians 
were alive to their duty and interest, and 
he hoped they would soon see existing in 
Canada a Native force capable of rendering 
efficient aid to the Queen’s trained soldiers, 
which, in the opinion of both sides of the 
Mr. Cardwell 
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House, was the proper mode of providing 
for the defence of Canada. He entirely 
agreed with his right hon. Friend that, 
without entertaining any special fear as to 
any danger to the foreign relations of this 
country with our neighbours in that part 
of the world, the dispersion of British 
troops in small numbers in distant parts of 
Canada was not a policy wise in itself or 
expedient under the circumstances. That 
was his opinion, and it was also the opinion 
of his noble Friend the Secretary of War. 
When the Guards were withdrawn from 
Canada, an opportunity occurred for greater 
concentration, and he would read an ex- 
tract from a despatch written by his noble 
Friend to Lieutenant General Sir F. Wil- 
liams, dated May 25, 1864— 

“This decision will render it possible to con- 
centrate the troops remaining under your com- 
mand by the withdrawal of those now stationed to 
the westward of the very extended line of the 
Canadian frontier ; and I am directed to inform 
you that Lord De Grey requests that you will take 
the earliest steps to effect such a concentration, as 
Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that it 
is highly desirable to retain the troops in Canada 
in two principal masses at Quebee and Montreal, 
and to diminish as far as possible the number of 
scattered stations in that colony other than the 
small posts occupied by the Royal Canadian Rifles 
for the purpose of checking desertion.” 

His right hon. Friend, indeed, went fur- 
ther, and would concentrate the troops 
exclusively at Quebec. That was an opi- 
nion in which he could not entirely concur. 
The Government thought that Montreal 
and Quebec were the natural points for the 
concentration of Her Majesty’s forces in 
Canada. He also thought it might be very 
wise and expedient that a clear and defi- 
nite policy should be laid down by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and communicated 
to those in Canada who were responsible 
for the well-being of the province; and 
that the co-operation of the Canadian peo- 
ple should be invited in any measures 
which they thought it expedient to provide 
for the defence of the country. It was an 
important question. It had engaged the 
serious attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and he had stated the principles on 
which it ought to be conducted. He cor- 
dially agreed in those views, and he cordi- 
ally concurred in thinking that this coun- 
try, in directing the foreign policy of her 
colonies, ought to furnish the nucleus of 
the force for the defence of those colonies, 
but that their main defence must turn 
upon the spirit and energy of their own 
people ; and he thought that a frank com- 
munication between the Imperial Govern- 
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ment and the Government of Canada would 
suggest the best mode of arranging the 
just proportion of the burdens to be borne 
by the Home Government and the depen- 
dencies of this country. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, that the 
House and the country would be disposed 
to concur in the principles which the right 
hon. Gentleman had just laid down, and 
to be of opinion that the line of policy 
which he indicated that it was his inten- 
tion to take was the safe one for this 
country to adopt. But his fear was, that 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Cana- 
dian Government were not sufficiently 
alive to the exigencies of the period in 
point of time. No doubt if they all lived 
long enough, and if peace should last as 
long as they hoped it would between the 
United States and this country, the mea- 
sures which he had sketched out would 
bring a satisfactory solution of the difficult 
question of the local defence of Canada. 
But his fear was, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s plan contained the germs of great 
delay, and the right hon. Gentleman’s tone 
made him fear that he was not sufficiently 
alire to the great promptitude necessary, 
and the imminent risk of dangers which 
no one liked to contemplate. The right 
hon. Gentleman began by describing the 


preparations which the Canadians were 


making for defence. As he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Canadians 
were contemplating a training college and 
a militia. 

Mr. CARDWELL: I said that the 
training schools are actually in progress, 
and are training so great a number as to 
lead the Governor General to express a 
hope there would shortly be a sufficient 
number of trained officers to lead the 
Militia. 

Lorv ROBERT CECIL said, it ap- 
peared that, as soon as the schools had 
trained the officers, and as soon as the 
Canadian Government had got round them 
the organization of the militia, and as 
soon as the Canadian Parliament had pro- 
ceeded to vote sufficient supplies, then by 
that time the militia would be in exist- 
ence. But his fear was, that the emer- 
gency would be a little too pressing for 
such a lengthy process. The right hon. 
Gentleman and Earl De Grey agreed that 
our forces ought not to be scattered, but 
that with the exception of a certain num- 
ber of posts they were to be massed in 
Montreal and Quebec, in neither of which 
cities he believed were any fortifications 
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that would enable a small number of troops 
to hold their ground against a large force. 
They all hoped that hostilities would not 
break out with America; but still they 
were possible, and they ought to look to 
the dangers that awaited them if war were 
declared. They knew the dangers which 
they had to face. They knew that the 
Northern army in the field was estimated 
by hundreds of thousands, and that it had 
been able, in spite of the resistance of 
another army almost equally large, to 
force its way through an extended fron- 
tier, and, at all events, to occupy a con- 
siderable portion of territory. There was 
no force in Canada equal to that of the 
Confederates. Suppose that at the end of 
the year there should be a termination of 
hostilities between the North and South 
—suppose the exigencies and existence of 
a large armed force, the pressure of politi- 
cal difficulties, and the confusion conse- 
quent upon the termination of a civil war, 
should lead the Northern statesmen to find 
an issue from their difficulties in making 
araid upon Canada. He would not say 
that was likely, but it was possible, and 
then we should have to defend that 
enormous froutier, partly without natural 
defence and partly consisting of lakes upon 
which we were forbidden to have warlike 
ships, but which the warlike ships of 
America might reach. The British Go- 
vernment and the Canadians would in that 
case have to defend that enormous frontier 
against the army which had crushed the 
heroic army of the South. That was a 
very serious danger; but if the Canadians 
did not choose to make preparations, and 
allowed their territory to be overrun, it 
was their affair and not ours. If the re- 
sult of the neglect and delay, after the 
warnings they had received, should be that 
their country was overrun, then, although 
of course the people of England would be 
sorry for what might happen, yet he did 
not think we could cast any great blame 
upon ourselves for the result. But the ter- 
rible thing would be if any considerable 
body of British troops were surrounded 
and made prisoners. The feeling which 
such a disgrace would occasion would be 
very humiliating; it would stimulate us 
to enormous exertions; it would embitter 
the war between the two countries, and 
make us feel that we had contracted a stain 
on our escutcheon, which it would require 
some very extraordinary military achieve- 
ments to wipe out. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman’s measures were perfectly 
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sound, but he was not sufficiently alive to 
the imminence of the danger of our posi- 
tion—namely, that while the British troops 
were slowly massing in Montreal and Que- 
bec, the whole of the coast would remain 
unfortified and exposed to the attacks of 
any such army as the Northern States 
might bring against them. While that 
was going on, and while the Canadians 
would be going through these dilatory pre- 
liminaries and these measures of rudimen- 
tary self-defence, some great disaster might 
fall on our arms which no one would re- 
gret more than the right hon. Gentleman, 
but for which regrets would be a vain and 
idle remedy. Perhaps it might be owing 
to the suavity with which the right hon. 
Gentleman habitually conveyed everything 
to the House that he had misunderstood 
the tendency of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks, [{Mr. Carpwett. The orders 
have already gone out!] Yes, but what 
he doubted was whether the orders were 
sufficiently prompt for the occasion. He 
should be happy to hear that orders had 
been sent out to fortify immediately the 
two posts of Quebec and Montreal, or, if 
that was not possible, that one only should 
be occupied, and that not one post should 
be held except what British troops might 


safely hold with such aid as Canada might | 


furnish. Anything short of that would | 
expose the British army to the risk of al- 
most irreparable disgrace. The House 
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could not hope for a more detailed account | 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s policy, but 
he would venture to press upon him the | 
suggestion that precautions of that kind | 
ought not to be left until the moment | 
when danger arose. The requisite con- 
centration which the military policy of the 
Government would require would then 
wear an aspect of fear, and it would look 
as if we were deserting our colonists. 
Promptitude in these matters was requi- 
site above all things, and if he might refer 
to the debate of that day week he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would recognize 
that if the virtue of promptitude had been 
more thoroughly exercised; and if, in the 
moment of security, something more of 
forethought had been shown in regard to 
the impending dangers, the disgrace and 
the disasters which were then discussed 
would never have occurred. He trusted 
that no such disgrace and disasters would 
occur to our army in Canada. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
he would remind the noble Lord that in his 
estimate of the dangers to which Canada 
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was exposed and her means of protection, 
he had omitted one of the most important 
elements of her safety. The noble Lord 
seemed to have forgotten that war with 
Canada on the part of the United States 
meant war with England also, and that 
the United States in deciding upon an 
invasion of Canada, would have to take 
into account not merely the preparations 
made for the defence of Canada, but the 
serious and tremendous consequences to 
herself, her coasts, and commerce, conse- 
quent upon engaging in war with Eng- 
land. With regard to the arrangements 
made for the improvement of the militia 
of Canada, he believed them to be of a 
very valuable character, although still 
imperfect. The whole province of Canada 
would now be covered by a military or- 
ganization, and would be defended by 
militia of a certain class, containing no 
soldiers above the age of forty-five. Every 
man would know the battalion to which 
he belonged, where he must resort for 
purposes of drill and muster, and the 
officers under whom he was to serve. 
They would be drilled for a period of the 
year which, he would adinit, was not 
sufficiently long, but still drilled so as to 
give them such a knowledge of soldiering 
as would in a short time turn them into 
good troops. Lord Monck and his Go- 
vernment were engaged in providing a 
number of first class-officers, and the re- 
sult, it was expected, would be a highly 
efficient militia in Canada. In Toronto 
and Quebec, where two of the finest 
regiments in Her Majesty’s service had 
been placed, there were military schools 
in which as large a number of officers as 
there were means of instructing were un- 
dergoing military training. With respect 
to another question, which was now one of 
great importance, the House, as the right 
hon. Gentleman knew so well, had long 
looked with great suspicion upon the sub- 
ject of colonial fortifications, and those 
who had charge of colonial affairs in this 
country had been very shy indeed in pro- 
posing to the House any expenditure for 
that purpose. It was admitted, however, 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and would 
be allowed by the House, that Quebec 
was an exception to the general rule, and 
there was hardly a place within our co- 
lonial dominions in which Parliament 
would see with less jealousy the expendi- 
ture of money for making the place fit for 
the reception of Her Majesty’s troops. 
The Government had recently received 4 
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Report from a skilful officer on the de- 
fences of Canada, and especially with 
regard to Quebec and Montreal. With 
regard to the concentration of the troops, 
he believed they were actually, or with a 
slight exception, in Quebec and Montreal 
—that exception being small parties of 
the Canadian Rifles, who were sent to 
certain parts of the colony to prevent de- 
sertion. Preparations had thus been made 
to prevent future danger. Some of them 
were already in progress, and the remain- 
der were under the serious consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 


UNITED STATES—CLEARANCE OF 
BRITISH SHIPS AT NEW YORK, 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. CAVE said, he wished to call at- 
tention to a subject which was of con- 
siderable importance to a branch of colonial 
trade—that, namely, between New York 
and Jamaica. A New York firm, Messrs. 
Cordova and Co., had been in the habit for 
a considerable time of shipping provisions 
to Messrs. Levy and Co., a mercantile 
house in Jamaica, to the extent of £100,000 
ayear. These provisions were disposed 


of by Messrs. Levy in the ordinary course 


of business in Jamaica. These gentlemen 
had informed him (Mr. Cave) that they 
had no trade whatever with the Southern 
States, and it was, of course, extremely 
unlikely that they would ship contraband 
of war from the port of New York. The 
trade, in fact, was of a most legitimate 
and ordinary character. However, a short 
time ago, Mr. Levy, the head of the Ju- 
maica firm and a member of the House of 
Assembly in that island, now in England, 
received a letter from his New York cor- 
respondent, dated May 28, informing him 
that the ship Leonard Berry, consigned to 
his firm, together with the Perilia, another 
ship loaded for the same destination, and 
all other vessels clearing for Jamaica, had 
been stopped by the Collector of Customs, 
under a regulation requiring captains and 
shippers to furnish bonds to the United 
States, not that the vessels would sail for 
the port named in their papers, which 
would be right enough, but that the car- 
goes were intended for the consumption of 
Jamaica, and would never be used for the 
benefit of the Confederate States; that 
three bonds were required, with sureties 
qualifying in real estate to the amount of 
twice the value of the cargo, or in the 
tase of the Leonard Berry to 100,000 
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dols., or in round figures to £20,000, and 
that there was no provision for cancelling 
these bonds, even upon the certificate of 
the United States Consul in Jamaica that 
the cargo had been landed, but the bonds 
were to insure for all time, subject to the 
production of some evidence which might 
lead to their forfeiture. The writer pro- 
bably did not exaggerate when he called 
this an embargo on Jamaica ships; and it 
must be a prohibition to the trade, as no 
trade could exist under such restrictions. 
It seemed, however, that a novel trade in 
bonds had sprung up under this regula- 
tion, and that people were willing to run 
the risk of being sureties at a price of 2} 
per cent on the value of the cargo. The 
same regulations applied to Nassau, Ber- 
muda, and Matamoras with more reason, 
perhaps, because those places had noto- 
riously imported far more than their popu- 
lation warranted, but still contrary to in- 
ternational law, or, at any rate, to the 
comity of nations. Jamaica, however, 
had a population of 400,000 to be sup- 
plied, and had always carried on a con- 
siderable trade with New York; and if it 
was argued that blockade runners had 
sailed from Kingston, the same might be 
said of Liverpool, and fifty other ports. 
Similar restrictions had been placed on the 
trade to Halifax and St. John, New 
Brunswick, but they had been removed, 
as contrary to the Reciprocity Treaty. 
They had also been applied to Havannah, 
but had likewise been withdrawn on the 
Captain General of Cuba threatening that 
he would refuse clearances to American 
vessels in every port of Cuba. In this 
ease the British Consul tried in vain to 
obtain a relaxation of the rule, and an ap- 
peal had been made to Lord Lyons. Since 
the letter of May 28 was written, intelli- 
gence had arrived that in this special case 
the security of the shippers had been re- 
ceived, and so the 2} per cent payment 
had been saved, but the regulations re- 
mained unchanged. He (Mr. Cave) had 
no sympathy with those who, in defiance 
of the Queen’s proclamation, supplied 
munitions of war to either belligerent. 
Those who carried contraband of war 
must also run their chance, but it seemed 
unjust that fair traders should be subject 
to these arbitrary restrictions, and cer- 
tainly unworthy and impolitic in the Bri- 
tish Government to submit to them. The 
letter to which he had referred stated that 
our quiet submission to such arbitrary 
conduct had excited anything but respect 
0 
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on the other side of the Atlantic. He 
therefore wished to know whether any 
information on this subject had been re- 
ceived from Lord Lyons, and whether in- 
structions had been sent, or, if not, 
whether they would be sent to him to 
protest against a system so injurious to 
an important branch of our colonial 
commerce ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, the subject which 
the hon. Gentleman had brought before 
the House had given considerable trouble 
to Her Majesty’s Government and to Lord 
Lyons. He was not aware that the par- 
ticular case described by the hon. Gentle- 
man had been reported to the Govern- 
ment; but Lord Lyons had informed them 
that those restrictions had been imposed 
upon vessels going to Jamaica and the 
West Indies. The opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown had been taken on 
the subject, and it was to the effect that 
the restrictions were illegal and vexatious. 
As for requiring that goods which had 
been landed at a neutral port should never 
find their way to the Confederate States, 
there was no doubt that those terms were 
altogether beyond the competence of the 
United States Government to impose, and 
in consequence of the representations of 
Her Majesty’s Government those restric- 
tions had in many cases been removed. 
One or two of those cases were under the 
consideration of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, and instructions would be sent to 
Lord Lyons to make strong representations 
to the United States Government on the 
subject. 


RECRUITING FOR THE ARMY, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Cotoxen DUNNE said he rose, pursuant 
to notice, to call attention to the subject of 
Recruiting for the Army. The question 
was one of the highest importance and de- 
manded the utmost consideration of the 
military authorities, inasmuch as the fact 
was notorious that enlistments had been 
gradually decreasing for the last few years, 
and if something were not done to check 
the downward course it was obvious that 
the efficiency of the army would be se- 
riously impaired. He held in his hand a 
Return, which showed that a great falling 
off had taken place within a few years in 
the number of men enlisted. In 1860 the 
number enlisted in the United Kingdom 
was 21,664, but in 1863 the number was 
only 6,924, and in the year before that 
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the number was 4,642. In 1859, on the 
Motion of the then Secretary for War, a 
Commission was appointed to examine the 
subject, and that Commission, which was 
presided over by a distinguished officer, 
made several recommendations, all of 
which, he believed, were carried out, 
though not to the full extent; but there 
were several causes which tended to pre- 
vent an increase in the number of men 
enlisted. One of those causes was the 
high wages generally received in England 
by the class of men from whom the recruits 
for the army were taken. That cause did 
not operate in Ireland, but on the other 
hand the vast immigration which was ecar- 
ried on from that country and the conse- 
quent diminution of the population made 
it difficult to get recruits there. Then 
there were certain proceedings which acted 
on the feelings of the people, and discou- 
raged them from joining the army. There 
was, too, great uncertainty in the service, 
the army being sometimes increased toa 
considerable extent and then suddenly re- 
duced. Then there existed great uncer- 
tainty in reference to pensions. Men who 
had become soldiers were frequently 
thrown on the world without a pension, 
because, if they were disabled by disease, 
they were told that they had the seeds of 
the disease in them when they enlisted. 
He thought that when a man passed the 
medical officer he ought not to be subject 
to the contingency of losing his pension 
by an attack of heart or other disease. 
Another cause which deterred men from 
enlisting was the concentration of troops 
in large camps, such as had been formed at 
Aldershot and at the Curragh. Formerly, 
when a regiment returned from foreign 
service, it was quartered in some town 
where the men had an opportunity of 
meeting their friends, or, at all events, of 
mixing with persons of their own class and 
obtaining some relaxation; but in these 
camps the drill was so constant and severe 
that many men regarded foreign service as 
a relief. Other objections arose out of 
the method of reckoning service, and the 
deductions which even after the improve- 
ments that had recently been introduced 
were still made from the nominal pay of 
the men. The pay of an infantry soldier 
was ls, 1d. a day, including the 1d. beer 
money. From even that small sum there 
were many deductions, leaving him only 
about 4d. a day for himself. Another 
cause of difficulty arose from the limitation 
of the period of enlistment. According to 
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the evidence of Sir George Wetherall, when 
examined before the Commission, the di- 
minution of the period of service to ten 
years would render it necessary that we 
should, exclusively of the men required 
for India, enlist annually, instead of from 
10,000 to 12,000 men, 23,000. He doubted 
whether our population would supply us 
with enough men to meet all our wants. 
{he standard had been lowered from 
5ft. 7in. to 5ft. 5in., but we had not got 
the number of recruits that were needed. 
He knew that recruiting had lately very 
much increased, but.that arose from the 
circumstance that the militia had recently 
been out for their annual training, and we 
could not anticipate any continuous flow 
of men from that source. He now came 
to the encouragements to men to enlist, 
and to the changes which he thought 
ought to be made. One great encourage- 
ment, that of promotion from the ranks to 
commissions, had singularly failed. The 
Commission stated, that although, in ten 
years, 570 men had been promoted from 
the ranks, recruiting had during that time 
been more active in the Indian service 
and the artillery, in which no such pro- 
motion was offered. One great reason 
why men did not enter the army was the 


insufficiency of the pay, and it was neces- 
sary that both that and the marching al- 
lowances should be increased. When men 
were on the march they often suffered 
much from the insufficiency of their pay 
and the want of food. When men were 


fed well they drank less. As to the time 
of service, in the cavalry men were en- 
listed for twelve years, and in the infantry 
ten years. He confessed he could never 
understand the distinction. It was, he 
thought, most desirable that men should, 
if they chose, be allowed to enlist in the 
infantry for a longer period than ten years. 
Ifa man entered the army at the age of 
sixteen or eighteen years, he was, after he 
had served ten years, fit to go into any 
other business, and had great inducements 
to leave the service; but he was then at 
his prime as a soldier, and it was most de- 
sirable to retain him in his regiment. Suf- 
ficient inducements were not, in his opinion, 
held out to lead men to re-enlist in India. 
Many men who took their discharges there 
and came home no doubt afterwards re- 
enlisted; but the State was put to the 
expense of paying their passages to this 
country and out to India again, and it 
would, therefore, be good economy to hold 
out inducements to them to continue their 
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service in that country. The best thing, 
in his opinion, that could be done was to 
raise the pay of the soldier as his period of 
service increased. He believed that would 
prove more efficacious than adding to the 
bounty as an inducement to men to enter 
the army. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he was glad the hon. and gallant Member 
had called the attention of the House to 
the subject, as it would give him an op- 
portunity of removing the misapprehension 
which seemed to prevail in the public mind 
regarding it. The Returns of men enlisted 
at the various recruiting stations to which 
reference had been made no doubt showed 
that a considerable decrease had taken 
place since 1860. These Returns, however, 
were confined to the recruiting stations, . 
and did not embrace the number of men 
who were enlisted at head-quarters. If in 
1861, 1862, and 1863 the number enlisted 
at the stations was extremely small, it was 
because more men were not wanted, as the 
strength of the army was being gradually 
reduced. There was, therefore, as far as 
these Returns were concerned, not the 
smallest ground for alarm. That was the 
first year since 1860 in which there had 
been any pressure whatever in supplying 
the demand for recruits. A large body of 
men would be entitled to their discharge, 
and it was no wonder if the reeruiting 
machinery, which had during the last year 
or two become rather rusty through disuse, 
should not be capable all at once of meet- 
ing the requirements of a sudden emer- 
gency. It therefore became necessary for 
the Horse Guards to issue fresh instruc- 
tions on the subject ; but there was nothing 
in the Horse Guards’ Circular at all of a 
novel character. It was intended only to 
remind officers in charge of recruiting 
parties of various things which were for- 
merly well known, but which had been 
somewhat forgotten of late years, owing to 
the limited operation of the system. He 
did not think that there was the slightest 
ground for apprehension as to the number 
of men required for the army that year 
not being obtained, as the increased efforts 
consequent upon the issue of the Circular 
had proved entirely successful. In the 
end of the last and the beginning of the 
present year the Commander-in-Chief and 
the military authorities in charge of the 
recruiting department were rather afraid 
that there might be difficulties in raising 
the establishment to its proper figure. The 
number of recruits, however, for whom 
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levy money was asked did not exceed 
21,300, including the Indian service and 
all the men entitled to take their discharge. 
Of that number a little over 10,000 were 
the men entitled to their discharge; but 
from past experience it was calculated that 
between 50 and 60 per cent of those men 
would re-enlist; and if only 5,000 out of 
the 10,000 should realize that expectation, 
the actual number of recruits required 
during the year would only be 16,000. 
But during the last three weeks, when re- 
cruiting had been commenced with in- 
creased activity, there had been obtained 
an average of 353 men each week, which 
would give 18,356 for the year. There 
was no reason to fear that that rate of re- 
eruiting could not be kept up, because this 
was the worst season of the year for it. 
It was the period of the hay harvest, which 
would be followed by the corn harvest, 
and there was more abundant employment 
throughout the country than at any other 
time during the year. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was scarcely necessary to 
follow the hon. and gallant Member through 
his remarks as to the means which ought 
to be taken to induce men to enlist. He 
had shown that recruits were not at pre- 
sent deterred from joining the army. The 
hon. and gallant Member had alluded to 
the recommendations of the Commission 
appointed by the right hon. and gallant 
Member for Huntingdon. Some of the 
recommendations of the Commission had 
been adopted, but some of them—such as 
that in regard to increase of pay for in- 
creased service—had not yet been carried 
out. The Ten Years’ Act ought to have 
a fair trial before any alteration was made. 
It was quite possible that after further ex- 
perience of the measure it might be found 
necessary to re-arrange the terms of ser- 
vice, but it was extremely undesirable to 
adopt a new system when there was no 
pressure, and the existing plan had not 
been fully tested. He was sorry the 
hon. and gallant Member had spoken of 
the 1s. a day as if it represented the 
soldier’s pay in the same way as the 
ls. 6d. or 2s. earned in other employ- 
ments. Everybody must, he thought, ad- 
mit that so far as food, clothing, and 
pocket-money went, our soldiers were in 
a much better position than almost any 
class of labourers in the country. He did 
not, of course, mean to compare the po- 
sition of the soldier with that of the 
skilled labourer. In seeking for recruits 
the Government did not pretend to com- 
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pete with the demand for skilled labour ; 
all they could do was to enter into com. 
petition with the ordinary labour-market, 
and a minute investigation of the pay and 
allowances which a soldier enjoyed would, 
he felt assured, be sufficient to convince 
any man that his position was superior to 
that of the unskilled labourer. He received 
good rations and his clothes and lodgings 
for nothing, besides other advantages, 
The only other point in the speech of the 
hon. and gallant Member to which he 
thought it necessary to refer was that in 
which he stated that men in the regi- 
ments serving in India and the colonies 
were brought home, at great expense to 
the nation, only, perhaps, to be re-en- 
listed in this country. Now, with respect 
to that point, he could only say thata 
sum was taken in the Estimates for in- 
crease of bounty to men re-enlisting in 
the colonies. In India a man received a 
considerable sum for re-enlisting on the 
spot, instead of putting the country to 
the expense of bringing him home. He 
did not know what other plan could be 
adopted in order to attain the object 
which the hon. and gailant Member 
seemed to have in view, because a sol- 
dier naturally wished to come home at 
the expiration of his ten years’ service. 
The only way of preventing him from 
doing so was to offer him a sum which 
he would be likely to consider it worth 
his while to accept. In conclusion, he 
had simply to observe that he felt obliged 
to the hon. and gallant Gentleman for 
having brought the subject forward, be- 
cause from certain letters which appeared 
in the newspapers it would seem as if a 
general impression prevailed that recruit- 
ing had come to a stand-still, whereas, 
as he had stated, it was progressing at a 
rate which if kept up, as there was every 
reason to hope it would be, would more 
than meet the wants of the service. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


SuprLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £94,222, to complete the sum for 
Establishments in China, Japan, and Siam, 
agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £27,000, be gran- 
ted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum neces- 
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sary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
$lst day of March, 1865, for the Extraordinary 
Disbursements of Her Majesty’s Embassies and 
Missions Abroad.” 

Mr. DODSON said, he wished to call 
attention to the inconvenient form in which 
the Votes for the diplomatic service were 
submitted to Parliament, and to the inade- 
quate information as to the real cost of 
that service afforded to the House. All 
that hon. Members generally knew on 
the subject was that there was a sum of 
£180,000 a year charged on the Consoli- 
dated Fund for the purpose of paying di- 
plomatic salaries, which sum was entirely at 
the disposal of the Foreign Office, and over 
the expenditure of which the House had 
no control. He held in his hand, he might 
add, a Return which showed that in the 
year ending the 31st of March, 1863, there 
was spent on the diplomatic service a sum 
of £111,000 —the actual sum voted, he 
believed, being £157,000 — in excess of 
the £180,000 to which he had alluded. In 
order, however, to find how that money had 
been disposed of, it was necessary to hunt 
over five different classes of Estimates, 
while the expenditure of some of it was to 
be found under the head of Consuls, some 
under that of Consular Compensations, and 
some under the head of Miscellaneous Ex- 
penditure. Now, the various items of the 
outlay for the army and navy were pre- 
sented to the House in a consecutive man- 
ner, and he should like to know why the 
same course should not be pursued with 
regard to the diplomatic service. He ob- 
jected, too, to having any portion of that 
expenditure withdrawn from the cognizance 
of the House of Commons by being charged 
on the Consolidated Fund, and should wish 
to see the whole of it annually submitted 
to the House for its approval. If not, the 
information with respect to it ought, at all 
events, he contended, to be supplied in an 
intelligible manner. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the reduction of the 
Vote by £10,000. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £17,000, be gran- 
ted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum neces- 
sary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
3lst day of March, 1865, for the Extraordinary 
Disbursements of Her Majesty’s Embassies and 
Missions Abroad.” —(Mr. Dodson.) 

Mr. LAYARD said, his hon. Friend 
had brought the question forward during 
several Sessions, but he begged his hon. 
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Friend to bear in mind that while many 
other Votes showed an increase, the Vote 
for diplomatic salaries had remained station- 
ary, with the exception of the charges for 
China and Japan; and the missions to 
these two countries were of a mixed politi- 
eal and commercial character, our minister 
in China being ambassador and superin- 
tendent of trade, and our representative in 
Japan being both envoy and consul gene- 
ral, The confusion in the accounts which 
the hon. Member seemed to think existed 
arose from the arrangement made some 
years ago for charging the cost of the 
diplomatic service upon the Consolidated 
Fund. It frequently happened that diplo- 
matic officers under the Foreign Office were 
employed as consuls, and whenever that oc- 
curred their salaries appeared under two 
different heads. The embassy houses were 
under the direction of the Board of Works, 
for what precise reason he could not tell, 
but he supposed that arrangement was 
adopted with the view of securing eco- 
nomy. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH stated that 
the diplomatic expenditure, so far from 
having remained stationary, had been in- 
creased under every head. The present 
Vote, for example, had been raised since 
1851 from £16,800 to £37,000. It would 
be far better to give our representatives 
abroad a fixed sum for house rent than to 
provide them with embassy houses. He 
was of opinion, moreover, that many em- 
bassies, particularly in Germany, might be 
suppressed with advantage ; and he com- 
plained that our Minister Plenipotentiary 
in Prussia had been elevated to the rank 
of an Ambassador with a corresponding 
increase of salary. In these days of rail- 
ways and telegraphs it was no longer ne- 
cessary to maintain large diplomatic es- 
tablishments in all parts of the world. At 
the smaller courts all we wanted was a 
mere chargé d’affaires instead of large 
and expensive diplomatic establishments, 
The cost of the embassy at Wurtemberg 
was £3,000; Saxony, £3,300 ; Hanover, 
£4,000; Bavaria, £5,000. It was high 
time that there should be a reduction in 
this expenditure. He would support the 
Motion for the reduction of the Vote. 

Mr. LAYARD thought the hon. Mem- 
ber was mistaken in his view as to the 
increase of expense on account of the 
embassy houses. The practice of taking 
these establishments for a series of years 
was found to contribute both to convenience 
and economy. He hoped the Amendment 
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would be withdrawn, the money being re- 
quired for actual expenditure. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
Vote did not bear on the argument of the 
hon. Gentleman. It was a Vote for the 
contingent expenses of the different mis- 
sions, which expenses were regulated by 
certain rules, and depended upon services 
performed. It did not touch salaries, but 
was for messengers, postages, and other 
things, expenses that must be incurred. 
The only effect of curtailing the Vote 
would be to deprive the department of 
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what was required for carrying on the ser- 
vice of the country. The estimate in one 
year was founded upon the expense of the 
year preceding. The amount of the ex- 
penses was examined at the Foreign Office, 
80 that no expense should be incurred that 
was not in accordance with some standing 
regulation, and for some service performed. 
The only result of the proposed reduction 
would be to prevent the service being car- 
ried on. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, the 
only result would be that the Government | 
would be obliged to economize and husband | 
that sum of £180,000, and pay the ex- 
pense of the diplomatic service out of it. 
This was the only way in which they could 





prevent this large increase of expenditure. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: The hon. 


Member is entirely mistaken. We have 
no authority to misapply to this service | 
money which is voted for a different pur- | 
pose. That is for salaries, pensions, and 
allowances, and for nothing else. The Go- 
vernment would be acting against the law 
if we were to apply it for this purpose. 

Mr. DODSON said, he thought that 
the explanations of the noble Lord and the 
Under Secretary were most unsatisfactory. 
He would divide the Committee on the 
question, and hoped to be supported. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
only effect of curtailing the Vote would be 
to starve these different missions, and pre- 
vent their performing work essential to the 
public service. 

Question put, 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 37; 
Noes 113: Majority 76. 

Mr. VANCE: While we are upon the 
subject of our embassies, I should be glad 
to know who conducts in this country the 
relations between his Holiness the Pope 
and the Government of Great Britain ? 
We had a long discussion the other night 
on the conduct of the diplomatic relations 
between this country and the Papal States, 
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and it was admitted that the responsibility 
of carrying on these relations at Rome 
was divided between Mr, Odo Russell and 
the Consul at Rome. We all know who 
protect the interests of the Pope in the 
House of Commons, but I wish to know 
who in this country conducts the relations 
between the Pope and the Government ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I ean only 
answer the question which has been put to 
me in the negative. There is no person 
accredited in this country to carry on di- 
plomatic relations between the Government 
and the Pope. 

Mr. VANCE: But there is no one ae- 
credited in Rome; and yet Mr. Odo Rus- 
sell conducts the relations. Who in this 
country has a corresponding position ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: No one 
that I am aware of. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL said, he wished 
to ask for an explanation of the items for 
board wages and servants’ wages at the 
embassies in France and Turkey. He 
also remarked that the Vote contained 
items for chapels and chaplains in France, 
Turkey, and Greece; but not in Russia 
and Spain. How was it that in a country 
where the Protestant religion was pro- 
scribed, no sum for Divine service was in- 
eluded in the Votes? When travelling 


| abroad he found that in some places there 


was no Church of England. He hoped 
that the Roman Catholic Members of that 
House, who spoke so much about religious 
liberty and freedom of conscience, would 
express their disapprobation concerning 
the manner in which those principles were 
ignored in Spain. 

Mr. TORRENS said, he thought that 
some explanation was required as to the 
expenses of the embassy at Constantinople. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that the sums al- 
lowed for chapels depended upon the num- 
ber of British residents in the different 
places. The charge at Constantinople was 
rather large for diplomatic services, but he 
believed that the expense for the year 
following would be decreased by nearly 
£2,000. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be gran- 
ted to ler Majesty, to complete the sum neces- 
sary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
8ist day of March, 1865, for Special Missions, 
Diplomatic Outfits, and Conveyance and Enter- 
tainment of Colonial Officers and others.” 
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Mr. BUTT said, he wanted to call at- 
tention to an item of £52 in connection 
with the mission of Commodore Wilmot to 
the King of Dahomey; and to express his 
opinion that no British officer should have 
consented to or sanctioned by his presence 
the horrible massacre which that gallant 
gentleman had witnessed, and which had 
been ordered by the King as a sacrifice to 
the spirit of his Majesty’s father. The 
proceedings of Commodore Wilmot had 
outraged the feelings of a great number of 
persons in this country; and in asking 
Parliament to vote the money for the mis- 
sion they really asked it to be a party to 
these barbarous practices. Thinking that 
Parliament should assert the principle that 
no prospect of gain from trade ought to 
have induced the representative of the 
Queen of England to sanction such a scene 
by his presence, he moved the reduction of 
the Vote by this sum. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
proposed, 

“That the Item of £52 4s. 4d., for Seamen’s 
Clothing supplied to Commodore Wilmot from 
the Rattlesnake in January, 1863, for presentation 
to the Chiefs, &e., at the Court of the King of 
Dahomey, be omitted from the proposed Vote.”— 
(Mr. Butt.) 


Mr. LAYARD said, that Commodore 
Wilmot was an officer of the greatest hu- 
manity, who had devoted a great part of 
his life to the welfare of Africa, and had 
undertaken a perilous journey to Dahomey 
for the express purpose of getting the 
King to give up the slave trade, and put 


an end to the barbarous “‘customs.’’ Un- 
fortunately, he arrived at a time when the 
great annual ceremony was performed, at 
which human beings were sacrificed. His 
object was not to break with the King, but 
to obtain a personal influence over him; 
and in this Commodore Wilmot had suc- 
ceeded. [lis (Mr. Layard’s) impression 
was that Commodore Wilmot was not pre- 
sent at any of those scenes, and he would 
certainly have looked with horror on any- 
thing of the kind. His visit had some re- 
sult, for the King released some unfortu- 
nate captives who were taken by the Com- 
modore down to Lagos, and there had their 
liberty given them. Commodore Wilmot 
had received no remuneration in respect of 
this mission, and he was entitled to every 
praise for the courage, humanity, and de- 
votion he had exhibited in Africa. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he had under- 
stood the hon. and learned Gentleman not 
to reflect on Commodore Wilmot’s conduct 
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so much as to wish to protest on the part 
of the House against scenes which had 
shocked the whole kingdom. 

CotoxeL DUNNE said, he wished to 
refer to an item of £1,796, being the 
‘balance of expenses of the special mis- 
sion of the hon. H. G. Elliot to Greece,” 
and another item of £1,000 for an outfit 
allowance to the ‘‘ hon. H. G. Elliot, Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Turin.”’ The initials 
were the same, but those two items oc- 
curring in one year could hardly refer to 
the same person. He wished to know 
whether the Dromio of Athens and the , 
Dromio of Turin were the same persons ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, that Mr. Elliot 
was sent to Athens on a special mission, 
and was afterwards appointed to Turin. 
These items contained the necessary ex- 
penses, and referred to the same person. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to, 

(4.) £3,649, to complete the sum for 
Third Secretaries to Embassies, &c. 

(5.) £123,280, to complete the sum for 
Superannuation and Retired Allowances. 

(6.) £728, Toulonese and Corsican 
Emigrants, &c., and American Loyalists. 

(7.) £325, Refuge for the Destitute. 

(8.) £1,959, to complete the sum for 
Polish Refugees and Distressed Spaniards, 

(9.) £50,700, to complete the sum for 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions. 

(10.) £25,400, to complete the sum for 
Relief of Distressed British Seamen. 

(11.) £2,607, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Charges, formerly on Civil 
List. 

(12.) £1,272, to complete the sum for 
Public Infirmaries, Ireland. 

(13.) £1,600, to complete the sum for 
Westmoreland Lock Hospital. 

(14.) £700, Rotunda Lying-in Hospital. 

(15.) £200, Coombe Lying-in Hospital. 

(16.) £5,600, to complete the sum for 
House of Industry Hospitals. 

(17.) £1,500, to complete the sum for 
Cork Street Fever Hospital. 

(18.) £600, Meath Hospital. 

(19.) £100, St. Mark’s Ophthalmic 
Hospital. 

(20.) £300, to complete the sum for 
Dr. Steeven’s Hospital. 

(21.) £245, for Board of Superintend- 
ence of Dublin Hospitals. 

(22.) £5,693, to complete the sum for 
Concordatum Fund, and other Charities 
and Allowances, Ireland. 
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(23.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £29,670, be gran- 
ted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum neces- 
sary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
Slst day of March, 1865, for Non-conforming, 
Seceding, and Protestant Dissenting Ministers in 
Ireland.” 


Mr. HADFIELD remarked that the Vote 
had increased 60 per cent, although the 
number of the Presbyterian ministers who 
received it had diminished 20 per cent in 
the course of as many years. It was a 
- curious fact that the only body of Noncon- 
formist clergy who received aid from the 
State had diminished in number, while all 
other Dissenters in the United Kingdom 
who received no aid from the State had 
increased in number. He should move 
the reduction of the grant by the sum of 
£29,000. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £670, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March, 1865, for Non-conforming, Seceding, 
and Protestant Dissenting Ministers in Ireland.” 
—(Mr. Hadjfeld.) 

Mr. DAWSON said, that the Presby- 
terians of Ireland were not a rich body, 
as, except in the case of a few places, the 
great bulk of Presbyterians consisted of 
persons whose means were too limited to 
enable them to provide for themselves the 
means of religious instruction. The grant 
was in accordance with a compact and a 
practice long established, since James I. 
induced a number of Scotch families with 
their ministers to emigrate to Ireland. 

Mr. COX said, that from his experience, 
he was not of opinion that the Presbyte- 
rians of the North of Ireland were too poor 
to support their own clergy. He, as a 
member of the Church of England, always 
voted against church rates, because he did 
not think it was right to tax a Dissenter 
for the support of his Church. Therefore, 
he objected to being taxed himself for the 
support of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland. 

Mason STUART KNOX complained 
that the hon. Member for Finsbury had 
again insulted the Presbyterians of Ire- 
land. He wished to know from the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government whe- 
ther he had given a favourable considera- 
tion of the application for an increase of 
the grant? 

Mr. COX denied that he had insulted 
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the Presbyterians of Ireland. He had 
only stated that they were a wealthy and 
well-to-do body. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, an ap- 
plication had been made for an increase 
of the grant, but he had not given any 
encouragement to the suggestion. « 

Mr. HADFIELD remarked that more 
than 4,000,000 Catholics in Ireland sup- 
ported their clergy without State aid. 

Sir HERVEY BRUCE observed, that 
the Motions for withdrawing this grant 
from the Protestant Nonconformists in 
Ireland originated not with Irish, but with 
English Members. It was said no other 
class of Dissenters received an endowment 
from the State. The Presbyterians in 
Ireland, however, stood on a different foot- 
ing from other Nonconformists. The three 
denominations in Ireland received national 
grants ; why should not the religious body 
in question? He should support the Vote. 

Sir FRANCIS CROSSLEY said, he 
objected to grants of public money for the 
support of any man’s religion. He be- 
lieved the endowment, instead of doing 
good, was doing harm in Ireland. The 
Protestant Nonconformists in that country 
were able to support their ovn ministers, 
and he hoped the House would stand by 
his hon, Friend in resisting the Vote. 

Question put, 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 21; 
Noes 127: Majority 106. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported this day. 

Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 


INLAND REVENUE (STAMP DUTIES) 
BILL—{Bit 159.|—CONSIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration as amended, 

read, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘«That the Bill be taken into Consideration 
this day.” 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he had an 
Amendment to propose. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tor EXCHE- 


QUER: The Motion is to postpone the 
order. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he was quite 
aware of the fact, but being anxious to 
move that its consideration be postponed 
to that day week, he desired to give rea- 


sons in favour of that course. The Bill 
had been introduced on the 17th of June, 
and until it arrived at the stage of Com- 
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mittee no conversation took place in the 
House upon its provisions. It was intro- 
duced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and was founded upon three Resolutions, 
none of which authorized a very important 

rtion of the Bill relating to. the brewing 
and sale of beer. He would not discuss 
the regularity of the mode in which it was 
sought to deal with a very important trade 
in Ireland; but he thought it very de- 
sirable that an opportunity of considering 
the scope of the measure should be given 
to that trade. On Friday last the right 
hon. Gentleman, in reply to a question, 
intimated that the Bill, so far from im- 
posing greater penalties upon brewers in 
Ireland, was a relieving measure. What 
was the fact? Section 9 repealed a num- 
ber of Irish Acts, for which others in force 
in England were substituted by Section 10. 
Among these was the 7 & 8 Geo. IV. e. 52, 
s. 54, requiring brewers to make entries of 
all their brewing utensils, vats, &c., under 
a penalty of £100. For that section the 
English Act, 1 Will. IV. ec. 15, if sub- 
stituted, would impose a penalty of £200. 
The7 & 8 Geo. 1V.c. 52,8. 50, as to 
the entry of quality of malt, contemplated 
a penalty of £100 for infringement. That 
was to be done away with, and thel & 


2 Geo. 1V. e. 22, s. 1. substituted, by 
which in like manner the amount of penalty 


would be doubled. With reference to 
washed malt, in the same way the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer proposed to double 
the present penalty. Every Irish Member 
present would corroborate the statement 
that not a brewer in Ireland could be 
aware of the nature of the Bill before the 
House. He therefore moved that its con- 
sideration be postponed to that day week. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
Question, to add the word “‘ week.””-—( Mr. 
Hennessy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘week ’ be there added.” 


Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would not follow the ir- 
regular example of the hon. Member in 
discussing the details of clauses on a Mo- 
tion to postpone the consideration of the 
Report—a very unusual Motion, he must 
add. The usual practice was to allow the 
Member in charge of a Bill to name a 
time, and then, if disapproved of, to object 
at that time to its being proceeded with. 
But his object in pressing the Bill was 
to obtain a decision of the House upon a 
clause which, for the convenience of hon 


- 
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Members, he had delayed for some time— 
namely, that relating to an Act under 
which prosecutions for illicit distillation 
were conducted in Ireland. If the Report 
were agreed to he had no objection to 
postpone the third reading of the Bill, 
which would, in fact, be giving every op- 
portunity for consideration. If thought 
desirable the recommittal of the Bill might 
be moved as an Amendment to the third 
reading. The hon. Member for the King’s 
County was entirely wrong in the view 
which he had given of the effect of the 
Bill. He should be prepared on the next 
occasion to make good his statement, that 
the alterations introduced were in favour 
of the brewing trade in Ireland. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had spoken of 
irregularity, but it would be found that 
the irregularity rested wholly with himself. 
There would be another opportunity of 
considering the grave question, whether the 
Resolutions adopted by the House war- 
ranted the propositions contained in the 
Bill; at present, all he desired to say was 
that the Bill had been exactly one week 
before the House, and from its title was 
not at all likely to attract the attention of 
the brewing trade. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had, on the introduction of the 
Bill, not vouchsafed any explanation which 
would show to those interested in the 
brewing trade what the real intention of 
the measure was ; nay, more, two or three 
nights ago, when explanations were asked, 
there was very great difficulty in getting 
any at all, and the explanation ultimately 
given was that the Bill would have no 
operation at all upon the brewing trade, or 
if it had, that it would be solely for their 
advantage. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer shook his head, but he had heard him 
repeat the statement only a moment before. 
He had only been able to look very hastily 
into the Acts which were quoted in the 
Bill, but he undertook to say, that in one 
instance certainly, and he believed in a 
considerable number, the statement of the 
hon. Member for the King’s County was 
perfectly borne out. The very first penalty 
dealt with in the Bill was doubled by being 
increased from £100 to £200. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer evidently was not 
aware of the effect of his own Bill, or he 
would not have made his former statement 
and repeated it that evening. A cloud of 
statutes were dealt with in what he must 
call a most slovenly way, the whole Eng- 
lish law as to brewing being extended to 
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the Irish trade in a space of three or four 
lines. It was a matter which required 
serious consideration by the trade. No- 
thing had dropped from the Government 
to direct attention to it, and it was only 
that day and the day before that hon. 
Members had been able to send copies of 
the Bill to the persons whose interests it 
affected. He thought the postponement 
asked for a very fair one. On the third 
reading Amendments could not be moved 
or a particular clause struck out, if that 
should appear desirable, and to recommit 
a Bill at such an advanced period of the 
Session would be a perilous proceeding. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would consent if the par- 
ticular clause to which he had referred 
were sanctioned on the following day to 
defer the consideration of the rest of the 
Bill. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Ordered, That the Bill be taken into 
Consideration this day. 


GREEK LOAN BILL—[Bu 144.] 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Commitee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Power for Treasury to relin- 
quish £4,000 a year). 


CotoneEL DUNNE said, he wished to 
move, at the end of the clause, a proviso 
to secure the payment of certain pensions 


due to British subjects. The pensions to 
which he referred were charged as an offset 
against the remission of £4,000 under the 
Bill, and his Amendment provided that the 
sum should not be remitted until the sala- 
ries were paid, 

Mr. LAYARD said, there was no prac- 
ticable mode of effecting the object which 
the hon. Gentleman had in view. The 
treaty was in specific terms, and the Bill 
merely ratified the treaty. It was not pos- 
sible to add the present proviso to the 
treaty, as it would be a breach of good 
faith. 

Coronet DUNNE said, that if the Go- 
vernment made an improper use of their 
power that House was not bound to ratify 
it. He hoped the Committee would be no 
parties to such dishonesty, and he asked 
them to condemn the conduct of the Go- 
vernment with regard to it. Those gentle- 
men had subscribed for years to a fund; 

Sir Hugh Cairns 
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they had served the Ionian Republic, and 
Her Majesty’s Government were bound to 
guarantee these pensions. 

Mason HAMILTON said, this country 
was bound to give these officers security for 
their pensions. The pensions were granted 
under a stipulation that these officers should 
not be employed by the English Govern- 
ment, and that had been carried out. He 
hoped the Committee would be no party to 
such a fraud. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or THe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not know an instance 
in which such liberal care had been taken 
of the private interests of individuals. 
After a short term of service they found 
themselves in possession of incomes which 
were by no means applicable to such a case 
in this country. Assuredly the hon. Mem- 
ber could not intend that the private in- 
terests of those gentlemen should be mixed 
up with our diplomatic engagements. Her 
Majesty had made an engagement with 
other Powers to surrender a certain sum, 
and that was a matter entirely distinct from 
the case of those pensioners. Perhaps the 
hon. Member would say that it was only in 
ease of breach of faith that the proviso 
would come into operation; bu: we had no 
right to make that a ground ‘or not ful- 
filling an engagement on our‘part. We 
had solemnly engaged to give the King of 
Greece £4,000 a year, and any breach of 
faith on the part of the Greek Parliament 
would not in the slightest degree relieve us 
from the obligation of paying this personal 
dotation. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, if he un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman he asked 
the House to consent to a treaty, when the 
Crown of England was already so uncondi- 
tionally pledged that if the consent of the 
House was refused a breach of faith would be 
incurred, He could not understand how any 
decision of that House upon a question pro- 
posed to it by the Government could be 
determined in one way or another by the 
argument of a breach of faith. With re- 
gard to the liberal provision made for those 
gentlemen, it might be a liberal provision 
if the money were paid; but if not paid it 
could not be called a liberal provision. If 
the faith of England were pledged to the 
payment, it would, indeed, be a liberal pro- 
vision; but with the faith of Greece pledged 
it was quite another thing. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, if the noble Lord had been in 
his place in the early part of the evening 


| he would have heard a discussion of the 
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whole question, and would have learnt that 
the course pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was in entire accordance with 
precedent. Whether that was a proper 
course or not was a question which it was 
quite competent for the noble Lord to 
raise. Twelve months ago he explained 
to the House that the grant would be 
founded upon diplomatic arrangements 
which would be made on the responsibility 
of the executive Government, who would 
then appeal to the House for its approval, 
and that explanation was received as per- 
fectly satisfactory. The course which had 
been taken was in conformity with esta- 
blished practice, and the effect of it un- 
doubtedly was that the Crown had entered 
into an unconditional engagement. The 
noble Lord might make it an occasion for 
censure if he pleased. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the discussion 
which had just taken place would illustrate 
the state of things which he had endea- 
voured to bring under the notice of the 
House, when hon. Members were too ab- 
sorbed in another matter to attend to any- 
thing else. The House found itself in this 
ridiculous position, that when anyone got 
up to express his opinion he was told it 
was most impertinent to doso. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer exhibited an in- 
stance of Chinese politeness. He offered 
a Bill for the consideration of the House, 
with the clear understanding, however, 
that the House was not to consider it at 
all. That was evidently an unsatisfactory 
state of things, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, knowing it to be so, had said 
he hoped it would not occur again, and he 
was good enough to suggest that there 
were precedents—which were very bad 
precedents—in accordance with which the 
Government had acted. But if the Go- 
vernment had acted as it ought to have 
done, in fulfilment of the pledge given by 
the right hon. Gentleman, he would venture 
to affirm that the House of Commons would 
never have consented to pass the Bill be- 
fore them without some provision by which 
the money to be paid to the servants of 
the Crown would be made an antecedent 
charge. But in the position in which the 
House was placed he believed they had no 
alternative but to pass the Bill, as Her 
Majesty had entered into a treaty by which 
her faith was pledged. 

Sr JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
would suggest that if his hon. and gallant 


Friend would leave out the last line of his | 
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have to pay, in default of that of Greece, 
and there would be no occasion to make 
any deduction from the £4,000 a year. 
CotoneL DUNNE said, he differed from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the 
length of time those gentlemen had served. 
Many of them had passed half their lives 
in our service. We were parties to the 
seizing of the fund which guaranteed their 
pensions, and should now take care that 
they did not suffer through our neglect. 
Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he would 
move that the Chairman report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.’”"—(Zord Robert Cecil.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 48 ; 
Noes 58: Majority 10. 


CotoneL DUNNE said, he would move 
the addition of the first part of his Proviso 
only, namely— 

“ Provided always that certain sums for pen- 
sions and compensations, payable to British sub- 
jects and others who were employed in the service 
of the Ionian Republic when under British pro- 
tection, and guaranteed by the said treaty, shall 
be regularly paid.” 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the alteration would not 
remove the difficulty. 

Cotonen DUNNE said that what he 
desired was, that the King of the Hellenes, 
as our pensioner, should not be paid unless 
he paid our pensioners. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 


QUER said, that such a proposal would 


be most inequitable. The claims of these 
persons was not against the King of the 
Hellenes in his personal capacity, but 
against the Greek State and Government, 
and it was under the custody and charge 
of the British Government to see it satis- 
fied. The arrangement, however, was not 
with the Greek Government or the Greek 
State, but was an arrangement for the 
benefit of the King of the Hellenes per- 
sonally, and attached to him irrespective 
of the Greek State, or of his being at the 
head of it. If he were to cease to be 
King of the Hellenes, his right would re- 
main the same, and if the Greeks were to 
put him out and then refuse to pay these 
pensioners it would be very hard that he 
should not receive the money. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, that after 
what had just fallen from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer he should recommend 
his hon. Friend to withdraw his proviso. 


Resolution the National Treasury would | The right hon. Gentleman said that there 
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was a charge upon the Greek Government, 
and that it was under the custody and 
charge of the British Government to make 
the Greek Government pay it. That was 
a pledge from a Minister of the Crown to 
go to war if it was not paid. Those who 
were present would remember the pledge, 
and he thought that his hon. and gallant 
Friend might safely withdraw his Motion. 

Coronet DUNNE said, that he should 
take the advice which the noble Lord had 
given to him. The arrangement was for 
a remission of the debt to the Greek Go- 
vernment, and he thought that if the King 
was kicked out he would be very clever if 
he ever got his pension. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had rebuked the hon. 
Member for Stamford for not understand- 
ing the Question; he would show how 
little the right hon. Gentleman knew of 
his own Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the money would be paid to the 
King, not only during but after his reign. 
The words of the Bill, however, were— 
* Tt shall be lawful to pay the said sum to 
George I., King of Greece, during his 
reign.” 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he was speaking from 
recollection on the diplomatic arrangement, 
and his impression and belief was that the 
remission was intended as a personal do- 
tation to the King individually. The 
words ‘‘ personal dotation ”’ were employed 
in the treaty, and the essence of the mat- 
ter was that the dotation should be inde- 
pendent of his retaining the throne of 
Greece. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the treaty 
made it a personal dotation, and gave it to 
the King for his life. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had confined it to his reign, and 
had put an interpretation upon the treaty 
which the King would not have placed 
upon it. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, it did so appear from the 
Bill itself, and therefore by the next stage 
of the Bill the error could be remedied. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, then in that 
ease the Government ought to consent to 
the Chairman reporting Progress. He 
should therefore move, That the Chairman 
report Progress. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. LYGON asked, what course the 


Government intended to take to bring the 
Bill into harmony with the treaty ? 


Lord Robert Cecil 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the question was, whethor 
or not he was right in his construction of 
the words ‘personal dotation?’’ The 
terms of the Bill as they stood were 
against him. “His hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs would ascer- 
tain before the next stage of the Bill came 
on what was the construction that ought 
to be placed upon these words. 

Clause agreed to. 

House resumed, 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read 3° on Thursday. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 28, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Pusurc Buis—First Reading— 
Railways Construction Facilities * (No. 160). 

Second Reading—Valuation of Rateable Pro- 
perty (Ireland)* (No. 147); Cathedral Minor 
Corporations * (No. 157) [u.t.]; Pilotage 
Order Confirmation* (No. 150); Pier and 
Harbour Orders Confirmation * (No. 151). 

Committee— County Constabulary Superannua- 
tion * (No. 140); Coventry Free Grammar 
School * (No. 153). 

Report—Coventry Free Grammar School * (No. 


153). 

Third Reading—Army Prize (Shares of De- 
ceased) * (No. 106); Countess of Elgin and 
Kincardine’s Annuity * (No. 149), and passed. 


BROKERS BONDS AND RENTS BILL. 
SECOND READING, 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*.— 
(Lord Taunton.) 


Lorp KINGSDOWN moved that it be 
read a second time that day six months. 
He had no connection with either the pro- 
moters or the opponents of the Bill, and 
made his Motion solely ou public grounds 
—namely, that it would perpetuate a great 
injustice upon the City of London, and 
that it ought to come before the House as 
a Public and not as a Private Bill: on 
that point, however, he was prepared to 
accept the decision of his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack, and the noble 
Lord the Chairman of Committees. The 
Bill proposed two things. The first pro- 
posal was to repeal so much of an Act of 
Queen Anne as required all brokers in the 
City of London to be admitted and sworn 
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before the Lord Mayor and Court of Alder- 
men; and the other was to repeal another 
Act which imposed certain securities upon 
brokers as the Lord Mayor and Court of 
Aldermen might from time to time think 
it right to adopt. His objection was 
mainly founded upon the fact that the Act 
which it proposed to repeal was an Act 
passed for the regulation of brokers in the 
City of London, with a view to the public 
benefit and the security of commerce with- 
in the City of London. It was a great 
mistake to suppose that the jurisdiction 
was introduced in the reign of Queen 
Anne, for the principle was established 
600 years ago, in the time of Edward I., 
in whose reign an Act was passed, which 
Act provided that no broker should be 
admitted to practise unless he had been 
sworn in before the Lord Mayor and the 
Court of Aldermen. The reason for that 
regulation was obvious, because it pre- 
vented improper persons from exercising 
those privileges. Whether the Lord Mayor 
and Court of Aldermen were a good tri- 
bunal for regulating a subject of so much 
importance it was not necessary to con- 
sider, but whether it should be dealt with 
by public or private legislation. This was 


nothing but an attempt to deprive the City 


of London of an income which they pur- 
chased for a large sum of money, and 
which they had enjoyed for many cen- 
turies, and the only ground for depriving 
them of it was that the Corporation re- 
ceived from this source too large a sum of 
money. He trusted he had shown suffi- 
cient grounds for the Amendment which he 
proposed. 

Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now”’) 
and insert (“this Day Six Months.’’)— 
(Lord Kingsdown.) 

Lorp TAUNTON said, that the abuse 
against which the Bill was directed was 
one that loudly called for removal. It had 
in its favour the recommendation of the 
Commission appointed to inquire into the 
state of the Corporation of London, on 
which Sir George Lewis and Sir John 
Pattison were his colleagues, and it had 
been thoroughly examined by a Committee 
of the House of Commons and passed 
unanimously, and was warmly approved of 
by the commercial interests in the City. 
Hlis noble and learned Friend had been 
supplied with all his arguments by the 
Corporation of London, who were in- 
terested parties, as it was they who bene- 
fited by the abuse. The Corporation 
levied the tax on the most respectable 
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brokers, whilst whole hosts of interlopers 
passed scot free. Sir Robert Carden had 
given evidence against the present system 
before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, and the late Mr. Charles 
Pearson, the City solicitor, and an exceed- 
ingly shrewd man, had advised his clients 
to get the tax when they could, never to 
enforce it, and above all things never to 
raise discussion as to its merits. It ap- 
peared that the case of the Corporation 
having broken down before the Committee 
of the House of Commons, in which there 
were many friends of the City, they had 
gone round to their Lordships’ House, and 
were at last fortunate in finding an advo- 
eate in his noble and learned Friend. A 
Committee of their Lordships’ House might 
inquire whether anything in the way of a 
compromise might be effected, and he was 
sure that any suggestion coming from such 
a source would be received with great 
respect by the promoters. He believed 
there never had been a Bill which had 
undergone a more searching or scruti- 
nising inquiry in the House of Commons, 
and it would be a great misfortune if the 
two Houses of Parliament should come to 
separate views upon such a subject. 

Lorpv REDESDALE said, he had al- 
ways been particularly careful to keep 
private legislation within its proper bounds, 
so that it should not interfere with public 
legislation ; and the first thing he found 
in this Bill was that it is proposed to repeal 
a Publie Act, and secondly that it sought 
to bring about a great measure of munici- 
pal reform by indirect means. Now, no- 
thing would be more dangerous than to 
allow a municipal reform to be made by 
private legislation. On these grounds he 
thought the Bill ought to be rejected. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
hoped that their Lordships would pause 
before they rejected the Bill, which had 
been passed unanimously in the other 
House of Parliament, and which had passed 
through its several stages hitherto with the 
full conviction of those promoting it that it 
could not be objected to as a Private Bill. 
The promoters asked that the Bill should 
be considered by a Committee of this 
House; and it would then be competent 
for their Lordships, acting upon the Re- 
port of the Committee, to reject the Bill 
if they thought fit so to do. But he sub- 
mitted that it would be an objectionable 
precedent to reject the measure in its pre- 
sent stage. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he should 
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not object to the sending of the Bill to 
a Select Committee if he did not think it 
contained a dangerous and destructive prin- 
ciple. It was the most undisguised mea- 
sure of confiscation ever submitted to Par- 
liament. No good reason had been shown 
for taking these revenues from the cor- 
poration, to whom they had been secured 
by successive Sovereigns for many cen- 
turies, and the only ground for doing so 
was that they amounted to a considerable 
sum. He should therefore cordially sup- 
port the Amendment. 


On Question, That (* now ’’) stand part 
of the Motion? Resolved in the Negative; 
and Bill to be read 2* on this Day Six 
Months. 


BRAZILIAN SLAVE TRADE, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorpv BROUGHAM rose to call the 
attention of their Lordships to the subject 
of which he had given notice — he meant 
the state of the Brazilian slave trade—and 
it gave him the utmost satisfaction, having 
so often complained of Portugal rather than 
Brazil for the increase of that trade, to be 
able to state—as he did most confidently— 
that that trade had entirely ceased. Would 


he could say of the Cuba or Spanish slave 
trade, as of the Brazilian slave trade, that 


there remained of it not a vestige! He 
might be excused for stating the particu- 
lars of the cessation, because he meant on 
these particulars, and on the clear proof 
that the trade had ceased, to ground a re- 
commendation to his noble Friend opposite 
for the repeal of what was called the Aber- 
deen Act, passed in 1845. They were all 
of opinion at the time of the passing of that 
Act that it was, he would not say a most 
violent, but an extreme measure, and only te 
be justified by the absolute necessity of the 
ease. There was a Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1853 moved for and pre- 
sided over by Mr. Hume. That Committee 
collected a great mass of evidence respect- 
ing the Portuguese and Spanish slave trade, 
and in that Committee there was also given 
the most complete proof of the entire abo- 
lition of the Brazilian slave trade. It had 
been increasing very much in 1845. In 
1842 the number of slaves imported into 
Brazil was 17,000. In 1846 it increased 
to 50,000, and in 1848 it was no less than 
the enormous number of 60,000. In con- 
sequence of the nature of the Brazilian 
coast and its numerous small bays, our 
squadron, notwithstanding the zealous 
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efforts of our gallant officers, had not suc- 
ceeded in extirpating the traffic ; never- 
theless, in 1849, the number had fallen 
from 60,000 to 54,000. In 1850 it fell 


‘to 23,000 ; in 1851 to 3,000; in 1852 to 


700 ; and in 1853 there were absolutely 
none. The Emperor on all occasions 
showed the most determined resolution to 
effect the abolition of this trade, and, by 
the employment of additional steamers and 
the adoption of other regulations, he took 
measures both to put an end to it and to 
prevent its revival. In 1850 a law passed 
both Chambers without opposition which 
made the slave trade piracy and established 
a special court for the trial of such offences, 
which had a most admirable effect. The 
fact was that the general public feeling of 
Brazil was adverse to the slave trade, as 
was shown by the fact that at the elections 
for both the general Parliament and the 
provincial ones the successful candidates 
were persons who had been most active in 
the suppression of the trade, and the de- 
tection and punishment of offenders ; and 
it was only supported by a few planters. 
The Government gave great encourage- 
ment to the immigration of free labour, 
and it was found that while the profits 
upon plantations cultivated by slaves 
amounted to only 8 per cent, those ob- 
tained from plantations where free labour 
was employed reached 14 per cent. The 
result was that the Committee of the House 
of Commons to which he had referred re- 
ported that the Brazilian slave trade had 
entirely ceased, and that there was no 
reason to apprehend its revival. The Aber- 
deen Act was always acknowledged to be 
an extreme measure, justified only by the 
extreme necessity of the case, and the re- 
fusal of the Brazilian Government to re- 
new the convention which had then just 
expired, and Lord Aberdeen himself in his 
correspondence with our envoy at Rio spoke 
of it as only a temporary measure intended 
to meet a special occasion, and authorized 
him to assure the Government that assoon as 
the slave trade ceased it would be repealed. 
Since 1853 the slave trade with Brazil 
had entirely ceased, and the necessity for 
that Act must, therefore, have been re- 
moved. He could not, he might add, say so 
much for Spain as he had for Brazil. Spain 
had entered into a treaty with us, by which 
we agreed to give her-a large sum of money 
in consideration of her abolishing her slave 
trade and taking actual measures for that 
purpose ; but the only part of the stipula- 
tions of the treaty which she had performed 
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was to receive the money, leaving undone 
that for which it was to be given. He was 
afraid, indeed, that so long as Cuba was 
under the Spanish Government it would be 
found impossible to procure the passing of 
good local measures for the abolition of the 
infernal traffic. The result of the distri- 
bution of gold by the slave dealers, and 
the large profits which they made by the 
trade, was that they were able to corrupt 
the Governors of Cuba who, with but few 
exceptions, were thus made partners in the 
guilt. What was once said bya Roman 
orator against one whose name was chiefly 
known in connection with that of his illus- 
trious accuser was equally applicable to the 
Spanish Governors of Cuba, Nihil tam 
sanctum quod non violari ; nihil tam mu- 
nitum quod non expugnari pecunid possit. 
As he had said before, the conduct of 
Brazil was different, and he was happy to 
find from a despatch of Mr. Christie, who 
bore no particular goodwill toward the 
Brazilian Government, to the noble Earl, 
that there was no probability of the slave 
trade being resumed in that quarter. 

Eart RUSSELL was happy to say that 
the slave trade in Brazil had been abo- 
lished by law, and did not in practice 
exist ; at the same time he could not state 


that in his opinion the abolition of the slave 
trade was entirely owing to the change in 
policy in Brazil, and the laws passed in 


that country on that subject. The Aber- 
deen Act was a very severe Act, and the 
operation of it was severe, because while 
the slave trade was going on and that 
Act was in operation, his noble Friend 
Lord Palmerston, then Foreign Secretary, 
gave orders, through the Admiralty, by 
which slavers were captured in the waters 
of Brazil. The execution of those orders 
gave great alarm to the slave traders in 
Brazil, and they soon found that it was not 
any longer a profitable traffic. At the same 
time he readily confessed, that under the po- 
licy which Brazil had adopted and followed 
for many years, the Aberdeen Act had be- 
come inoperative. But if any party were 
to come into power who should endeavour 
to restore the slave trade, they would have 
the opportunity of doing so if this Act were 
repealed. His noble and learned Friend 
said the present was a favourable time for 
the repeal of the Act ; he (Earl Russell) 
did not think so, The Brazilian Govern- 
ment had chosen to suspend diplomatic 
relations with this country upon a ground 
that could mean nothing more than objec- 
tion to the measures taken merely for the 
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protection of the lives of British subjects in 
Brazil. He could not think that they 
were entitled under those circumstances to 
any great favour at the hands of this 
country. He regretted, with his noble and 
learned Friend, the continuance of the 
slave trade in Cuba, 

Lorp BROUGHAM éssaid, that if his 
noble Friend would read the evidence taken 
by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1853, he would be convinced 
that no squadron on the coast of Brazil 
could ever put an end to the slave trade. 
He ought to have mentioned that the con- 
duct of the Brazilians to the free negroes 
was anexample to our kinsmen in Ame- 
rica. 

Lorp HOUGHTON said, if the Brazi- 
lian Government were so anxious to get 
rid of the Aberdeen Act, they ought to 
make some arrangement, as the Portu- 
guese had, for the establishment of Mixed 
Courts. They had always refused to do 
that, and had insisted on standing on their 
extreme right. It was true that the 
slave trade to Brazil had lapsed—{ Lord 
Brovenam: Ceased altogether |—but it was 
quite as much owing to the Brazilians find- 
ing it to be their interest to drop it as from 
any other cause. He could hardly under- 
stand his noble and learned Friend’s 
laudation of a Government which had 
persisted more absolutely than any other 
Government in refusing any approximation 
to a measure of emancipation of their 
slaves. Something was due to Mr. Christie 
for the persistent manner in which he had 
done everything in his power to improve 
the condition of the liberated Africans, and 
to induce the Brazilian Government to 
take some steps towards emancipation, and 
his perseverance in this line of conduct had 
gained him no little illwill there. 

Lorpv FORTESCUE believed that Mr. 
Christie’s conduct during his mission had 
obtained the approbation of two successive 
Secretaries of State, and he did not see 
any reason for introducing his name into 
the debate. 

Lorp BROUGHAM denied that he had 
introduced Mr. Christie’s name unnecessa- 
rily into the debate—he had quoted Mr. 
Christie as the very best evidence of the 
discontinuance of the slave trade, and the 
impossibility of its revival. He had not a 
word to say against Mr. Christie. Quite 
the contrary. 

House adjourned at half past Seven 
o'clock, till to-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 28, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buts—Ordered—Bleach- 
ing and Dyeing Works Acts Extension ; Elec- 
tion Petitions Act (1848) Amendment. 

Select Committee—Weighing of Grain (Port of 
London) * [Bill 172] nominated. 

Committee—Lunacy (Scotland) [Bill 146]; Ad- 
ministration of Trusts (Scotland) [Bill 95}; 
Elections Petitions [Bill 17] (count out) ; 
Thames Conservancy (re-committed) [Bill 135). 

Report—Lunacy (Scotland) [Bill 146] ; Admi- 
nistration of Trusts (Scotland) [Bill 95]. 


THAMES CONSERVANCY (re-committed) 
BILL—[Bu. 135.]}—COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 69 agreed to with verbal 
Amendments. 


Clause 70 (Power to take Tolls for 
Moorings and for Lighters and Steam 
Tugs). 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, that 
by this clause the conservators had power 
to levy a tariff and dues on all vessels 
from a boat up to a ship of the largest 
size. He objected to the lighters and 
steam tugs being made liable to a tax of 
this kind; and he therefore begged to 
move the omission of the words “lighters 
and steam tugs used on the river Thames.” 

Mr. HUTT said, he could not agree to 
the Amendment. The subject had been 
carefully considered by the Committee, and 
they determined that the clause should 
remain as it at present stood. The Com- 
mittee appointed last year to inquire into 
the subject of the navigation of the 
Thames said, that no craft were more 
indebted to the labours of the conserva- 
tors than the barges and lighters, and this 
clause had been introduced at the sugges- 
tion of the Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to, as were also Clauses 
71 to 74. 


Clause 75 (Prohibitions of deepening or 
altering Sewers or Drains discharging into 
the River). 


Mr. ALCOCK moved to insert proviso— 


“Provided always, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be deemed to apply to any legally 
authorized sewers, drains, or works, now in 
course of construction by the Local Board of 
Health for the district of Kingston-upon-Thames, 
and the tion of the h in such district 
with the said sewers, drains, and works.” 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 25, line 4, after the word “ condition,” 
to insert the words “ Provided always, That no- 
thing herein contained shall be deemed to apply 
to any legally authorized sewers, drains, or works, 
now in course of construction by the mayor, 
aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of King- 
ston-upon-Thames, and the connection of the 
houses in such borough with the said sewers, 
drains, and works.”—( Mr. Alcock.) 

Mr. HUTT said, he had promised to 
agree to the Amendment, because it had 
been urged that the operation of the mea- 
sure would act very unfairly upon the dis- 
trict, but he could not but confess he had 
done so with regret. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he must resist the 
insertion of the proviso, because he re- 
garded it as legalizing a nuisance. It 
was of little use to attempt the cleansing 
of that part of the Thames which ran 
through London, if towns above the me- 
tropolis were to be permitted to empty 
their filth into the river. If he went into 
the lobby alone, he would vote against the 
insertion of the proviso. 

Mr. LOCKE KING reminded the 
House that when the Bill was introduced 
the clanse before the House was not in it. 
He thought such a clause ought not to 
be placed in a Thames Conservancy Bill, 
but ought to be embodied in a general 
Act dealing with the drainage of the 
towns upon the Thames. There was 
nothing in the preamble which warranted 
the insertion of the clause. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, that 
as the Bill was one to protect the Thames 
from pollution, this clause was a reasonable 
one, and the insertion of a proviso which 
would have the effect of sanctioning the 
creation of a nuisance at Kingston-on- 
Thames was not at all justifiable. He 
should go into the lobby with the hon. 
and learned Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Locke). 

Mr. LOCKE reminded the House that 
the Bill allowed Kingston-upon-Thames to 
go on with its present pollution of the 
Thames, and only enacted that no in- 
creased sewage was to be discharged into 
the river. He thought the proposition 
was a monstrous one, and not founded in 
justice orright. — 

Mr. HEADLAM thought that sewers 
legally in course of construction sliould 
share in the same exemptions as those 
already made, however objectionable the 
discharge of sewage into the river might 
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this Amendment would entirely upset all 
their past legislation in reference to the 
Thames. 
Mr. ALCOCK thought it would be a 
thing if all the towns on the Thames 
were forbidden to make use of the river 
for the purposes of sewage; but it was 
unfair to come upon Kingston-on-Thames 
so suddenly when they had just entered 
into a contract which would cost them 
£10,000. 
Question put, ‘* That those words be 
there added.” 


The Committee divided:— Ayes 9 ; 
Noes 45: Majority 36. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

House resumed, 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


LUNACY (SCOTLAND) BILL—[Brxx 146.] 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. SMOLLETT said, he objected to 
going on with this Bill at all. He did not 


think the Lord Advocate could have taken 
any course more calculated to prove the 


truth of what has been said, that the 
business of Scotland was conducted in this 
House in a most unsatisfactory manner. 
The Bill was first introduced in the mid- 
dle of June, they were now in Committce 
upon it on the 28th; and neither upon the 
first nor the second reading, nor upon the 
present stage of the Bill, had there been 
any explanation given of the necessity of 
introducing it at all. The Bill itself was 
a very short and a very unpretending Bill, 
and might have been introduced at the 
commencement of the Session if the Lord 
Advocate had been attending to the Scotch 
business as sedulously as he had repre- 
sented himself to have done. The Bill 
purported to amend an Act passed about 
two years ago. The Bill then passed was 
a sort of continuance Bill. The Lunacy 
Commission in Scotland was constituted 
about the year 1857; it was to expire in 
five years; so that in 1862 it became ne- 
cessary to introduce a Bill to continue it. 
The Board consisted of an unpaid chair- 
man and of the Commissioners—medical 
men—with salaries of £1,200 a year each, 
and the Secretary of State had power to 
appoint two Deputy Commissioners of 
Lunacy at salaries of £500 a year each; 
there was a secretary with a salary of 
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£300 a year, and a clerk with a salary of 
£150 a year. This was the Board; but 
it really consisted of the two medical gen- 
tlemen and the unpaid chairman. The 
Board, so constituted in 1857, soon made 
itself peculiarly obnoxious. They were 
armed with large powers, and they speedily 
came into collision with almost all the pa- 
rochial boards in Scotland. Their pro- 
ceedings were very unpopular; but there 
was no escape from them. If any person 
objected to the proceedings of any parti- 
cular Commissioner, he might appeal to 
the Board; but inasmuch as the Board 
consisted only of that Commissioner and 
another, and of the chairman, they con- 
firmed each other’s proceedings. There- 
fore, when in 1862 a Bil! was brought in 
to continue this Lunacy Board, consider- 
able opposition was made to it by the 
parochial authorities in Scotland, and who, 
with that view, sent up deputations to 
London. The main objections to the mea- 
sure were directed against the powers of 
the Commission and its constitution; but 
ultimately the Bill passed. One clause 
was, however, inserted in the Bill, to the 
effect that the Deputy Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State should 
continue in office only until 1864. Now, 
what was the object of that clause? The 
object was to enable the Lord Advocate, 
during the two years that the Bill was to 
continue in force, to see whether a Board 
might not be constituted in a different and 
less objectionable form to the people of 
Scotland than the existing Board. The 
present Bill proposes to continue in oftice, 
two gentlemen with a salary of £500 a 
year each, whose term of office would have 
expired in August of the present year. 
The Bill ought to have amended the con- 
stitution of the Lunacy Board. It should 
have been re-constituted in some manner 
less objectionable to the people of Scot- 
land; and it ought to have been introduced 
at the beginning of the Session, so that it 
might have been considered by the county 
meetings on the 30th April. But, instead 
of this, the Bill was introduced in the 
middle of June. It was on the face of it 
a very unpretending and simple Bill. It 
consisted, indeed, of only two clauses and 
the preamble, and the first clause enacts 
that 

“The provisions of the first recited Act in re- 
gard to the appointment of Deputy Commis- 
sioners shall be and are hereby continued until 
Parliament shall otherwise determine.” 


That was to say, that the two Commis- 
P 
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sioners whose power was limited to August 
1864, in order that the matter should 


this Session be re-considered, are to be | 


made permanent until- Parliament shall 
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which they think best; for although there 


might have been many matters in the Re- 


port of the Royal Commissioners on this 
subject some years ago, yet the fact could 


otherwise determine. That is one way of | not be denied that the manner in which 


redeeming the pledge under which these 
Commissioners were appointed until Au- 
gust 1864. The second clause is another 
very strange performance. It provides 
that these two Deputy Commissioners, 


who are now to be continued until Parlia- | 
ment shall otherwise determine — or, in | 


other words, until the Lord Advocate shall 


the custody of lunatics was carried on in 
Scotland was a disgrace to the country. 
He should much fear that matters would 
relapse into their former state if there 
were not in Edinburgh authorities em- 
powered to see that the custody and treat- 
ment of lunatics were consistent with the 
civilization of the age. He did not think 


determine, because Scotch business in| it would be practicable to keep lunatics in 


Parliament is in the hands of the Lord 
Advocate for the time being. That was 
the way in which the pledge given two 
years ago—that the subject should be re- 
considered with a view to reconstituting 
the Lunacy Board—had been redeemed. 
Such was always the way in which Scoteh 
business is managed in this House. He 
had already stated his opinion that Seotch 
business was conducted in a very unsatis- 
factory manner, and he thought the way in 
which this Bill had been conducted was a 
proof of that assertion. He had made 


these observations with a view of giving 
the Lord Advocate an opportunity of 
making what statements he might think 


fit on the Bill; but he gave him no- 
tice that, if this was the way in which 
Scotch business was to be conducted in 
future, he must expect to meet with very 
considerable opposition. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
agreed very much with what had fallen 
from his hon. Friend (Mr. Smollett), and 
particularly as to the prevalence of a 
feeling in Scotland against the continu- 
ance of the Lunacy Board as at present 
constituted. When, however, the objec- 
tions to the Bill were made known to the 
Lord Advocate, his hon. and learned 
Friend had frankly promised that the Bill 
should really be a continuance Bill for two 
years, so as to allow time for the consi- 
deration of the question. With that un- 
derstanding, he hoped his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Smollett) would allow the Bill to 
pass, in order that, before the two years 
should have expired, there might be an 
opportunity of considering the footing on 
which the Board should continue. He 
must say that though the existence of 
such superintending Boards was looked 
upon with great jealousy by many persons 
in Scotland, yet he was not one of those 
who thought that parishes should be left 
to deal with their own lunatics in the way 


Mr. Smollett 





private houses; and it must be evident 
that an authority must exist to see that 
these unfortunate persons are kept with 
due care, and in a proper manner. How 
this superintendence should be provided 
for was a matter for future consideration. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
this was a mere continuance Bill. He 
would not on this occasion dilate on the 
general management of Scotch business in 
this House, but he entirely denied that 
there was any ground for the general 
complaint which the hon. Member for 
Dumbarton had made in regaid to it. He 
thought it would have been much better 
if, instead of making large criticisms 
upon the outside fringes of this question, 
he had applied himself to consider whe- 
ther, during the time the Lunacy Board 
had been in operation, there had not been 
a very marked and beneficent change pro- 
duced in the management of lunatics 
throughout the country. He was far from 
saying that the present machinery was 
perfect; but he was satisfied that no one 
who had taken an interest in the question 
would deny that they had set on foot an 
improved system for the treatment of lu- 
naties which, although it might be sus- 
ceptible of improvement, had put an end 
to a state of things which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ayrshire (Sir James Fergusson) 
had justly said was a scandal to any civil- 
ized country. There was a good deal 
still to do; but much had been done. The 
fact was, that the Board had not powers 
enough under the first Act, and they were 
therefore extended under the second Act. 
It was quite true that parochial boards 
made their representations, and that they 
came up in a joint body to protest against 
the two medical members of the Board; 
but he (the Lord Advocate) was not at all 
prepared to say that he altogether agreed 
with those representations ; neither di 
he think that the opinions of such Boards 
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—who are to be superintended, checked, 
and controlled in the management of 
Junaties by the authorities —are to rule in 
this matter; but at that time I was per- 
fectly willing to consider the propositions 
they made to provide for a paid cbairman 
and two paid lay members of the Board 
by parochial assessment made by the pa- 
rochial boards themselves. In the end all 
parties were satisfied that the project was 
impracticable. The hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of pledges. Now, he (the Lord 
Advocate) begged to say, in the first place, 
that two years ago he came under no 
obligation whatever; and, in the second 
place, that, although this Bill, as far as 
the continuance of the Deputy Commis- 
sioners was concerned, was limited to 
two years, he came under no obligation 
to adopt at a future time any particular 
course in regard to the constitution of the 
Board. In regard to the hon. Gentleman’s 
opposition, he hoped he would not perse- 
vere in it, for this reason—that, if the De- 
puty Commissioners should cease to exist, 
the whole machinery of the Lunacy Board 
would come toan end. He (the Lord Ad- 
voeate) thought the continuance of the 
Commission absolutely necessary. In re- 
gard to the increase of salaries, there was 


a proposition to increase the salary of the 


chief clerk. That he believed to be a 
useful addition. In regard to the Deputy 
Commissioners, he did not think it could 
be fairly said that £600 a year was over 
pay, considering that the whole of their 
time was spent in visiting lunatic asy- 
lums throughout the country, and that 
they had thrown upon their shoulders very 
heavy and grave responsibilities. It was 
a position in which they ought to have— 
and, indeed, he was happy tosay they had 
—medical science and ability of the first 
class. But the fact that they had been 
able to obtain first-class medical ability at 
£500 a year was no reason why the pro- 
posed addition should not be made. Under 
these cireumstances, he hoped the Bill 
would be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. BAXTER hoped the hon. Member 
for Dumbarton would not persevere in his 
opposition. He thought that the proposi- 
tion was quite fair, and that the present sys- 
tem should be.continued for two years, and 
probably in the course of that time cither 
his hon. Friend, or some other person, 
would be prepared to submit to the Lord 
Advocate some plan for the re-construction 
of this Board, if any re-construction should 
be deemed necessary. 
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Mr.SMOLLETT said, he would not per- 
severe with his Motion; but he thought the 
statement of the learned Lord ought to have 
been made on the introduction of the Bill 
or on its second reading. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Continuance of Deputy Com- 
missioners). : 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE moved to 
omit the words, ‘‘ until Parliament shall 
otherwise determine,” and to insert the 
words, *‘ until the 1st August, 1866.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause agreed to, 

Mr. LESLIE said, after the explana- 
tion of the Lord Advocate, he would not 
proceed with the Amendments of which he 
had given notice. 

Clause 2 (Treasury to regulate Salaries 
of Secretary, Clerk, and Deputy Commis- 
sioners). 

Mr. CAIRD desired to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the duties of the offi- 
cials, to whom it is proposed to give an in- 
creased allowance, have been augmented; 
and whether it is on that ground that the 
increased allowance is to be made ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in answer to 
the question of his hon. Friend, begged 
to say that this Board was originally 
fixed on a low seale of remuneration. Of 
late years the annual expenses of the 
office had increased, and he thought the 
additional allowance now proposed was in 
every respect just and reasonable. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
as some surprise might possibly be ex- 
pressed in Scotland at the increased al- 
lowance which it was proposed to give, it 
might be well that it should be clearly 
understood that it was given on the 
grounds stated by the Lord Advocate, 
They had now on the Board gentlemen 
of the highest position in their profession, 
and it was desirable to retain them, for 
if they were to have such a Board, it should 
be composed of the best men, and of those 
in whom the public have confidence. The 
chairman of the Board is Sir John Don 
Wauchope, and, although he was unpaid, 
his office was by no means a sinecure. 
He had done an immense deal of service; 
and if the Board was to be continued 
with such a man at the head of it, he 
ought to be paid. If the Board was to be 
settled ona permanent footing, he could not 
understand why public services of the most 
valuable character should be performed 
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without any remuneration; and if no pro- 
vision for that was made in this Bill, it 
ought to be understood that it was not 
because Sir John Don Wauchope’s ser- 
vices were not appreciated. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE wished to 
add his testimony to the zeal and ability 
with which Sir John Don Wauchope had 
performed his duties. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

House sesumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


ADMINISTRATION OF TRUSTS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


[BILL 95,] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 7 agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Trustees desirous of purchas- 
ing the Trust Estate may apply to the 
Court for permission). 

Mason HAMILTON said, he did not 
think they ought to pass this clause in 
silence. It allowed trustees and guardians 
of wards to acquire the property of these 
wards themselves, and with the leave of 
the Court of Session. It might happen 
that trustees or guardians of wards, in 
acquiring their property even with the 
consent of the Court, might do so for a 
fraudulent reason. He did not mean to 
insinuate that this would be the case, but 
he thought that some explanation of the 
clause was desirable. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
this power was to be granted simply upon 
an application to the Court. He thought 
that there ought to be some protection, 
that it ought to be done in the most public 
manner, because everything ought to be 
done to prevent collusion on the part of 
the persons interested. He quite agreed 
that this was a very questionable power 
to be given, and one which ought to be 
guarded in every way possible. 

Mr. CAIRD also objected to the clause, 
and hoped the Lord Advocate would be 
able to give them some reason why it was 
proposed. It did not appear to him that 
there was any good reason for introducing 
such a novel principle as that of giving 
powers to trustees to become themselves 
= of the trusts which they had 

een appointed to administer. 


Sir James Fergusson 
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Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
no doubt this power ought to be watch- 
fully exercised. He thought, however, 
that the cases in which it would be mést 
generally exercised were family trusts, and 
where the trustees were generally inter. 
ested in the property. Very often a much 
greater price could be obtained from a 
person who was a trustee. Sometimes 
the only man who cared to purchase was 4 
trustee, and it would be often far the best 
arrangement which could be made. He 
believed that a power of this kind could be 
exercised on application to the Court of 
Chancery; and it was intended to give 
the Court of Session the same power, 
The general rule that no trustee should 
become the purchaser of a trust had been 
found to cause great inconvenience and 
embarrassment in many cases, and he 
thought there was a general impression 
that this power ought to be given. As 
far as he was aware, he thought it would 
be of great advantage. 

Mr. CAIRD said, the ouestion was 
whether this power might nat be used for 
an improper purpose, and he thought some 
clauses should be inserted providing that 
property which it was proposed to deal 
with in this way should be offered for 
public sale, so that the public would come 
inasacheck. There might be advantage 
in giving the power which it was now pro- 
posed to give, but it should be so guarded 
that the trustees should not be able to 
take any advantage of the trust. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
he knew that great jealousy existed with 
regard to this clause as it originally stood. 
At that time, there was no provision that 
the sanction of the Court should be neces- 
sary ; and he did not think it would have 
been possible to agree to it as it then 
stood. The Committee would remember 
how jealously the Court of Session guarded 
the rights of wards, and he did not think 
there was any reason to fear that the 
Court of Session would not very carefully 
exercise the right which it was now pro- 
posed to intrust to them. Some cases 
had come within his own knowledge in 
which it would have been advantageous if 
trustees could have exercised this power; 
and, as it would be exercised under the 
authority of the Court of Session, he 
thought no fear need be entertained. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that if he were 
not misinformed, the practice had been, 
at judicial sales by the Court of Session, 
to offer the property by publie auction. 
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Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, the ob- 


ject of the clause was merely to authorize 
the purchase of property by trustees. It 
did not interfere with the power of the 
Court of Session in regard to selling. He 
had no doubt that in ordinary cases the 
Court would not consent to a sale except 
by public auction ; but he was quite will- 
ing to consider whether the clause could 
not be amended in any way before the 
Report came on. 


Clause agreed to, 


Clause 9 (Court may authorize Trustee 
to enter into Transactions with the Estate). 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
thought this clause ought not to be passed 
even in its amended state. It authorized 
a trustee to hold an office of profit under 
the trust. He knew that legal authorities 
in Scotland of the highest kind—including 
the late Lord Justice General—entertained 
decided feelings against such a proceeding. 
There were decided objections to a profes- 
sional gentleman being a paid trustee ; 
and, without any imputation, he did not 
think that was a position in which they 
ought to be placed. 

CotoneL SYKES thought it was a dan- 
gerous conjunction to have an agent and 
trustee combined in the same person. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
formerly there was no such rule as that 
which now existed, and it was a very or- 
dinary thing for the family agent to be 
made a trustee. It was considered that it 
would be of great advantage to have his 
knowledge and experience. Now, how- 
ever, the family agent could not be ap- 
pointed a trustee, without surrendering the 
agency of the trust. That has been found 
very inconvenient. He agreed that the 
geveral rule was a salutary and wholesome 
one; but there were many cases in which 
it would be extremely convenient to have 
the benefit of the knowledge and experi- 
ence of the family agent as a member of 
the trust. 

Mr. FINLAY suggested that the clause 
should be postponed till the Report. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that as 
there seemed to be considerable difference 
of opinion, he would have no objection to 
postpone the clause till the Report. 


Clause withdrawn. 
Clause 10 (Extension of the Powers of 
Trustees in relation to Investments). 


Sin EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
the clause gave a very cousiderable exten- 
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sion of the powers of trustees, and enabled 
them to invest not only in Parliamentary 
and East India stock, but in the railway 
debentures of any railway company paying 
a dividend. He thought it was a question 
whether such a power should be exercised 
without the authority of the Court. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, the same ob- 
jection had occurred to him, but he had 
been given to understand that the wording 
of the clause was borrowed from the Eng- 
lish Act—the 24 & 25 Vict. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Then, on Motion of The Lord Advocate, 
New Clauses added. 


House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 179.] 


COLONIAL GOVERNORS. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
rose to move for an Address for a copy of 
any Correspondence which had passed be- 
tween any Departments of the Government 
with respect to the granting pensions to 
Colonial Governors. Having on a former 
occasion had the honour of addressing the 
House on this question, which was of very 
great importance to a large class of public 
servants, he would not trouble the House 
at any length; but before the close of 
the Session, and after the answers which 
had been given by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, he believed the House 
would consider him justified in pressing 
the Government for a distinct understand- 
ing of their intentions on the subject. He 
would recal to the House one fact, and 


Papers moved for. 


that was, that the only class of public 
servants who were precluded from receiv- 
ing pensions or superannuation allowances 
for long services were the Colonial Gover- 


nors. Their omission from the benefit of 
the Act of 1859 had been attributed to 
one of two causes. Either there were 
most important reasons for their exclusion, 
or else it had been an oversight, and, on 
the whole, he was inclined to believe in 
the latter solution. Three or four reasons 
had been given why those Governors 
should not be placed in the same position 
as other public servants. It was said they 
were not continuously in the service of 
the public; but he would ask the House 
if the service of our diplomatists and other 
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publie officers was continuous? Why, the 
very service of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
a continuous service. He (Mr. Cochrane) 
did not know, indeed, how long it might 
continue, but it was not continuous. There 
were hon. and right hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite Bench, and also on his own 
side of the House, who were entitled to 
pensions. It was also said there would be 
inducements to retain officers after they 
became unfitted for service merely with a 
view of securing their pensions; but he 
did not see that Colonial Governors were 
liable to such a charge in an exceptional 
manner, and did not believe any weight 
attached to the suggestion. The third 
objection was that it would open the door 
to the bestowal of pensions upon a new 
class of public servants. If the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer could point out any 
other class of public servants who were 
in the same position and who did not re- 
ceive retiring pensions, he would concede 
to him the whole argument. When they 


considered the position of the Governors 
of colonies, the importance of the station 
they held in the colonies, and the fact 
that they were frequently very distin- 
guished public servants, it must be ad- 


mitted that it was unjust to bring them 
home from stations where they represented 
the dignity and honour of the Crown, and 
to leave them in this country without, it 
might be, the means of subsistence. It 
might be said that a Colonial Governor 
was not the servant of the Crown, but of 
the colony. He did not believe, however, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
maintain this assertion. The Governor 
was often the only direct servant of the 
Crown in a colony, except the officers in 
command of the troops. The Judges and 
other gentlemen holding situations in the 
colonies were, on the other hand, colonial 
servants, and in many of the colonies they 
were in the receipt of superannuation al- 
lowances. The Governor was, however, 
the direct servant of the Crown. Te was 
appointed by the Crown, and could be re- 
called only at the will of the Crown, and 
he had no one to look to but the Crown 
fer justice and support. The Governor 
was, indeed, so directly the servant of the 
Crown that he might occasionally be called 
upon to take a course opposed to the 
wishes or interests of the colony. If the 
colony desired to carry out a policy ob- 
jectionable to the Home Government, the 
Governor was compelled to follow the in- 
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structions from home. A Correspondence 
had been laid on the table from which it 
appeared that the opinion of the Duke of 
Neweastle, Mr. Labouchere, and all the 
other Colonial Secretaries, had been fa- 
vourable to the granting of pensions to 
Colonial Governors. It also appeared that 
the only opposition proceeded from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was very 
hard, when the opinion of all those in- 
terested in the colonial service was one 
way, that the single opinion of the right 
hon, Gentleman should prevail against 
those of the Secretaries of the Colonies. 
It was not a matter of generosity, but of 
justice. The salaries of the Governors 
had been greatly reduced of late years, 
He believed the reduction was nearly one- 
half, and their salaries were not large 
enough to enable these gentlemen to in- 
sure their lives or to save money enough 
to live upon in their old age. Mr. Meri- 
vale, a great authority in that House, in 
his admirable work on Colonization, said 
that the funetions of a Governor of a 
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‘colony were particularly difficult and ar- 


duous. He often formed the only political 
link between the colony and the Home 
Government. To execute well the double 
functions that devolved upon his office de- 
manded a man of nocommon ability. The 
occasion usually called forth those abilities, 
for England, Mr. Merivale added, was in 
no public department better served than 
by the higher class of her Colonial Gover- 
nors. He contended that it was a mon- 
strous thing that these gentlemen who 
discharged their high duties, according to 
Mr. Merivale, in this satisfactory manner, 
should, after thirty or forty years’ publie 
service, be declared undeserving of retiring 
pensions, Without troubling the House 
at greater length he would ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to give the sub- 
ject a fair and impartial consideration. It 
was not a mere question of economy. No 
one would contend that, for the sake of 
saving a sum which would not exceed a 
few thousands a year, these gentlemen 
should give the best years of their lives 
to the service of the public without the 
prospect of a retiring pension, He would 
conclude by simply moving the Address. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘¢That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this 
House, a Copy of any Correspondence which has 
passed between any Departments of the Govern- 
ment, with respect to the granting of Pensions to 
Colonial Governors.”—(Mr. Baillie Cochrane.) 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was unable to accede to 
the Motion of the hon. Member for the 
correspondence with regard to- granting 
pensions to Colonial Governors, and for 
reasons which the hon. Member would 
admit were toa certain extent satisfactory. 
It was not necessary nor desirable that he 
should follow his hon. Friend in the argu- 
ment he had used in favour of granting 
these pensions ; but he might state that 
he agreed with him that the subject should 
not be considered simply as a question of 
money, because it involved very grave 
considerations of a public character. The 
reason for not producing the Correspon- 
dence was this :—It was the desire of the 
Government to give the subject that full 
and impartial consideration for whieh his 
hon. Friend had asked. Of course it would 
be understood that he spoke without pre- 
judice to the judgment at which they might 
arrive, but he could readily give the as- 
surance for which his hon. Friend seemed 
most anxious, namely, that this subject 
would not be looked at as a simple ques- 
tion between the Colonial Office and the 
Treasury, in which the Colonial Office had 
a natural leaning towards the interests of 
its own servants, and the Treasury had a 


natural leaning towards the interests of 


the Exehequer. The Government would 
consider the ease as a whole, and with all 
the matters bearing upon it. His hon. 
Friend would, therefore, see why they 
could not produee the Correspondence, 
which he might add was incomplete, He 
could not say that he regarded the ques- 
tion from exactly the same point of view 
as the hon. Gentleman. The Duke of 
Newcastle had submitted his views to the 
Treasury, but the state of the Duke’s 
health had been the cause of some little 
delay. His right hon. Friend (Mr. Card- 
well) had taken the matter into considera- 
tion, and had addressed two communica- 
tions to the Treasury, the latter of which 
he had not yet seen. When his hon. Friend 
said that the Colonial Governors were the 
only public servants who were not in the 
enjoyment of pensions, it should be ob- 
served how very broad was the distinction 
between the two cases. The Colonial Go- 
vernors were not for the most part paid 
out of the British revenues, but out of the 
revenues of the colonies, and, indeed, many 
of those who were disposed to advocate the 
system of pensions for those Governors 
considered it as part of a larger measure— 
namely, that of paying their salaries in all 
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cases out of the Imperial revenues. He 
did not deny that there was much to be 
said in favour of that view, but it was not 
the view of Parliament, for the tendency 
of late years had been to reduce as rapidly 
as they could all payments connected with 
the Colonial Governments. However, ho 
would give the assurance which his hon. 
Friend had asked, that during the recess 
every effort should be employed on the part 
of the Government to prosecute an inquiry 
into the matter to a satisfactory conclusion, 
and that whatever decision might be ar- 
rived at should be arrived at when they 
were in possession of all the facts of the 
ease. He trusted, therefore, his hon. Friend 
would not press his Motion. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he en- 
tirely agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there were political considerations 
of very grave importance involved in the 
question, but he thought that those con- 
siderations pointed very decidedly to the 
policy of holding out fair inducements to 
men of ability to enter the serviee of the 
Crown as Governors of the colonies. Those 
considerations pointed to the reasonable- 
ness of the conclusion, that when the best 
years of a man’s life had been devoted to 
the performance of duties of so important 
a character he should not find himself on 
his return to the country without that com- 
pensation which the other servants of the 
Crown obtained. Entertaining those opi- 
nions, he thought that, after the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, his hon. Friend 
would do well not to press his Motion to a 
division. Though he could wish that the 
language of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had been more encouraging, still he 
understood him to have given a pledge 
that during the reeess the question should 
receive ample consideration. They had 
some reason to complain that it had not 
received consideration earlier, He had 
hoped that a decision upon it would have 
been come to during the present Session. 
But now that they had a distinct promise 
that that interesting subject should receive 
the serious attention of the Government, 
he earnestly hoped it would meet with a 
favourable consideration at their hands. 

Mr. MALINS said, he was happy to 
hear that the question should receive the 
careful consideration of the Government, 
which in this case, he presumed, meant 
the careful consideration of his right hon. 
Friend himself, for, as he understood, there 
was no other Member of the Government 
who had any doubt upon the propriety of 


Papers moved for. 
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making the allowances. The speech made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Colonies on the last occasion was 
most encouraging to the hopes of the Go- 
vernors. When it was admitted that they 
were the only class of public servants who 
had no retiring allowances, when it was 
considered that they were at once the direct 
representatives of Her Majesty in our co- 
lonies, and exercised the most important 
functions, and that many of them, after 
long years of service, were reduced to live 
in obscurity and penury, as he knew well, 
the question arose upon what grounds this 
anomaly could be sustained, None could 
be alleged except in regard to the public 
purse. But on the highest grounds of 
policy it was essential that men who had 
filled such important positions should be 
provided for on their retirement, It had 
been stated that Colonial Governors were 
frequently paid out of the colonial revenues. 
The very utmost that would be required 
for the purpose would be £10,000 or 
£12,000 a year. Civil and military offi- 
cers and Ministers of the Crown all re- 
ceived pensions, and why should the Go- 
vernors of our colonies be the only 
exception ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he only wished 


to repeat now the pledge which he had 
given before, and which had been redeemed 
as far as time had allowed. Her Majesty’s 
Government had carefully considered the 
subject, it was still being considered, and, 
he would add, would receive their best 
consideration. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


OPEN SPACES (METROPOLIS), 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. DOULTON, in moving a Resolution 
on the necessity of preserving open spaces 
in and around the metropolis, said, few 
questions were more interesting to the mass 
of the industrial population, not only to 
those in the metropolis itself but to those 
residing in the suburban districts which 
were fast becoming connected with the me- 
tropolis. The importance, and he would 
say the absolute necessity, of preserving 
open spaces for the recreation of the 
people would not be denied by any one; 
but, in order to prove it, he would call at- 
tention to some very striking facts con- 
nected with the large increase of popu- 
lation in the metropolis. In 1851 the 
population of what was termed the metro- 


politan district was 4,700,000 ; in 1861 it 
Mr. Malins 
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was not less than 5,600,000, or an increase 
of 900,000 in the short space of ten years. 
In the same period there was an increase 
in the number of houses to the amount of 
103,000 ; that increase was still going on, 
and he questioned whether at any time 
during the ten years it advanced at a 
greater ratio than at this moment. But 
the important point was this—that while the 
necessity for open spaces was increasing, the 
difficulties of obtaining control: over them 
were increasing also. That was not the 
first time that the question had been 
brought forward, though not in the same 
form as that in which he submitted it to 
the House that evening. But whenever 
it had been considered, whether in refer- 
ence to Hampstead Heath, or to the places 
to which the hon. Member for Maldon (Mr. 
Peacocke) had called attention, there had 
been almost an unanimous expression of 
opinion in favour of the preservation of 
those spaces. A very few years ago Lon- 
don might be said to have been belted with 
these natural parks. Many of the com- 
mons on the south and north sides of Lon- 
don had become entirely extinguished, 
being appropriated for building purposes ; 
and others were in process of extinction, 
In dealing with this matter there were two 
questions—the question of the forests and 
that of the commons and open spaces in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, and those 
questions ought to be kept distinct. The 
question of forests had already been dealt 
with by Parliament, which had decidedly ex- 
pressed its opinion by addressing the Crown, 
praying that the forestal rights of the 
Crown might be preserved. Subsequently a 
Committee was appointed, which reported 
that it was absolutely necessary, for pur- 
poses of recreation, to preserve these 
forests. The Government, however, had 
taken no action in reference to the matter 
until within the last few days, when a com- 
munication was sent to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works by the Secretary to the 
Treasury, asking that Board whether they 
were prepared to purchase the rights over 
Epping Forest, with an ultimate view to 
the cession of the rights of the Crown. He 
would presently show that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had no power to deal with 
the matter, but, if they had, there was no 
necessity for throwing that duty on them. 
The commons rested on a different tenure, 
for the rights over them belonged, not to 
the Crown, but to the lords of the manors, 
the copyholders, and the commoners. With 
respect to the inclosure of commons, ap- 
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plication was generally made to Parliament 
through the Copyhold Commission, but 
there were some startling exceptions to 
that rule, and Wandsworth Common, one 
of the largest and best on the south side 
of the metropolis, was being appropriated 
for building purposes, though no applica- 
tion to inclose it had been made to the 
Copyhold Commissioners, and, conse- 
quently, the case had never come before 
Parliament. Therefore, the fact that lords 
of manors were able to inclose commons 
showed the necessity of Parliament to deal 
with the question. The Secretary to the 
Treasury had suggested, in a letter, that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works should 
take up the matter; but, as he had already 
intimated, it was neither in their power 
nor was it their duty to do so. The best 
proof that it did not possess the power was 
that whenever it had considered it desir- 
able to carry out the construction or for- 
mation of any park it had been under the 
necessity of applying to Parliament for 
powers for that express purpose. It was 


true that the Act of Parliament constitu- 
ting the Board authorized them to form 
Publie Parks by purchasing land by 
agreement, but nobody who knew the 
nature of the negotiations for the purchase 


of land would dream of the Board form- 
ing a park in the neighbourhood of 
London, unless they had such compul- 
sory powers as they did not possess. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works were told to 
maintain Epping Forest for the purpose of 
public recreation, but, as that was beyond 
their jurisdiction, the forest must be pre- 
served at the expense, if the Board deter- 
mined to undertake the task, of the in- 
habitants of the metropolitan districts; and 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of 
the forest beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Board, while enjoying great benefit from 
the preservation of the forest, would not 
contribute one farthing towards the ex- 
pense. He would also take the cases of 
Mitcham and Wimbledon Commons, and he 
asked what would be the result if the 
Metropolitan Board of Works undertook to 
preserve them as places of public recre- 
ation. With regard to Mitcham Common, 
the inhabitants of the healthy and increas- 
ing town of Croydon would derive great 
part of the benefit, and would not contri- 
bute in any degree to the expense. So 
with regard to Wimbledon Common, the 
inhabitants of Richmond and other large 
towns would receive great advantage from 
the common being preserved, but would not 
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be called on to pay one farthing. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works had already 
incurred liabilities for improvements to 
the extent of between £8,000,000 and 
£9,000,000. That very large expendi- 
ture was to be defrayed by the metropo- 
litan ratepayers, and it was impossible to go 
on imposing fresh rates on the metropolis, 
the Metropolitan Board having no other 
means of raising funds except by direct 
taxation. If that Board were to be called 
on to preserve these open spaces—a duty 
which he thought more properly belonged 
to the Government—the House ought not 
to be so chary in giving the Board the 
same powers to tax the metropolis as were 
exercised in provincial towns. In bringing 
the question forward, he did not wish it 
to be understood that he was desirous 
that these open spaces should be trans- 
formed into neatly trimmed and laid out 
gardens and parks. His object was to 
have them preserved in all their wild and 
uncultivated condition, and it would be a 
pleasant sight to see the boisterous enjoy- 
ment of the working people in places where 
there did not exist those restrictions which 
were natural and proper enough in well 
laid-out gardens. He did not wish that 
the money for this purpose should be taken 
out of the Consolidated Fund, but he asked 
the Government to introduce a Bill giving 
the necessary taxing powers to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to carry out the 
object. He concluded by moving the fol- 
lowing Resolution :— 


Moved, 


“ That it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to provide for the preservation of open 
spaces in and around the Metropolis within the 
limits assigned by the 14th section of the Inclosure 
Act of 1845.”—( Mr. Doulton.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed. 


Mr. PEEL said, it would be a cause of 
much regret if none of the open spaces 
around, and, more especially, those in the 
metropolis, should be preserved; and he 
owned that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment, more particularly in those cases where 
the intentions of Parliament had been ex- 
pressed, to attend to those things. In an 
ordinary case, where there was an open 
space in which different persons had an 
interest, as commoners, tenants, or lords 
of the manor, the inclosure of such land, 
if it was within a certain radius of the 
metropolis, could not be effected without 
an Act of Parliament. On such an appli- 
cation being made, therefore, Parliament 
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could either refuse it or grant it under 
certain conditions, as, for instance, with 
regard to the reservation of so much 
ground for the recreation and health of the 
public. When an inclosure was recently 
authorized in Chigwell parish, fifty acres 
were allotted for the use of the public. It 
was a mistake to suppose that there had 
been any very considerable diminution in 
the open spaces in and around the metro- 
polis. It was nearly twenty years since 
the Act in regard to inclosures within the 
metropolitan radius of fifteen miles was 
passed, and during that time not more than 
about 1,500 acres had been inclosed, the 
greater part of which was upwards of ten 
miles from town. On the part of the 
Crown there had certainly been no disposi- 
tion to deprive the inhabitants of London 
of any rights to which they were fairly 
entitled in that respect. He was willing 
to admit that in the administration of 
Crown property regard should be had to 
the effect of open ground on the public 
health, even in preference to the benefit 
which the public might otherwise derive 
from the disposal of the land. In Epping 
Forest the Government did not feel at 
liberty to convert the Crown’s forestal 
rights of sporting and hunting as an in- 
strument for virtually depriving individuals 
of their property. As a proof of the anx- 
iety of the Government to give due consi- 
deration to the claims of the public in re- 
gard to open spaces, he might refer to the 
parks of London, and especially to the new 
ones, Victoria and Battersea, which had 
in recent years been added to the number. 
With respect to the commons, which were 
the property of private persons, it was 
not the duty of the Government, and it 
would be quite impossible for them, to de- 
prive the owners of the right to use the 
ground in the same manner as other 
owners of private property were entitled 
todo. At any rate, it could not be done 
without giving compensation to the owners, 
many of whom, moreover, having only a 
limited interest, could not sell if they 
wished. The Government would also re- 
quire to be armed with special powers for 
the purpose. The chief, and crowning 
difficulty, however, was the source from 
which the expense of preserving the open 
spaces should be derived. He could not 
admit that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to provide the means out of the 
public purse. There ought to be no dif- 
ference in that respect between the me- 
tropolis and the other large towns of the 
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eountry. As to the suggestion that fur- 
ther powers should be given to the Me. 
tropolitan Board of Works, it would re- 
ceive the consideration of the Government, 
As to the Resolution he did not see how 
it would advance the object the hon. Mem- 
ber had in view, and he could not agree to 
it on the part of the Government. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he could not agree 
that the Government had carefully guarded 
the rights of the public with regard to 
Epping Forest, because a number of houses 
had been built, and gardens and grounds 
attached to them, upon and from land 
taken from the forest, and over which the 
public previously had a right to roam. 
Therefore, he said, the Government had 
not sufficiently performed their duty. The 
object of the Motion was to make the Go- 
vernment more careful for the future, 
There might be some difficulty in providing 
parks and open spaces in the metropolis— 
from what source the necessary funds 
ehould be furnished for the purchase of 
the land and for compensation to those 
whose property was interfered with; but he 
did not think there was any analogy be- 
tween the metropolis and large towns in 
the provinces, because the metropolis was 
spread over a vast space, and comprised 
within a certain area between 4,000,000 
and 5,000,000 of inhabitants; besides, the 
whole country had an interest in the capi- 
tal, to which all were from time to time 
attracted either for business or pleasure. 
For these reasons it was most essential that 
its health and ornament should be provided 
for by the nation. Parliament was in the 
constant habit of legislating specially with 
respect to improvements in the metropolis; 
and that was a further reason why a por- 
tion of the funds should be furnished by that 
House. From time to time there had been 
encroachments round about the metropolis, 
which could not occur in Dublin, for in- 
stanee, where the people had the Phenix 
Park, and could get into the country 
almost immediately. A railway had been 
carried through the centre of Wandsworth 
Common, and when that had been done he 
presumed any other nuisance might be in- 
troduced. Tooting and Streatham had 
also been subject to encroachments. The 
Resolution was intended to promote the 
desirable object of preserving those open 
spaces which were so essential to the pub- 
lie health ; but it would not embarrass the 
Government by pledging them to any par- 
ticular mode of doing so. He thought the 
Resolution deserved the support of the 
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House, and hoped his hon, Friend would 
ress it to a division. 

Sir WILLIAM FRASER said, it was 
much to be regretted that the open spaces 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis had 
been allowed to be cut up by railways. 
When those railways were constructed, if 
there had been a public officer to protect 
the interests of the public, in all proba- 
bility they would either have been stopped 
altogether or forced to take another direc- 
tion. Until such an officer were appointed 
he was afraid the recreation grounds around 
London would continue to be eneroached 
upon. 

Mr. TORRENS observed, that persons 
claiming to be lords of the manor were 
in the habit of laying hold of hundreds 
of acres in Epping Forest and elsewhere, 
without any steps being taken on the part 
of the Government to protect the rights of 
the Crown and of the commoners. It 
was high time that the Attorney Gene- 
ral should be instructed by the Treasury 
to interfere in such cases. 

Mr. COWPER said, he entirely agreed 
with his hon. Friend that it was most 
desirable that some means should be 
taken to preserve the commons round 
London from inelosure at the rate that 
was going on. Wandsworth and Mitcham 
Commons, to say nothing of Epping 
Forest, had been largely encroached upon; 
but he thought his hon. Friend would not 
be advancing his object by the Resolution 
which he had proposed. The Government 
was not obliged or required to suggest a 
solution for the difficulty which was felt in 
the matter. Last year an Act of Parliament 
was passed which threw on the Metropolitan 
Board of Works the duty of looking after 
open spaces within their jurisdiction ; but 
he believed they had not yet done any- 
thing in the matter, and he suspected that 
the present Resolution, if passed, would 
not remedy their failure. It would be far 
better to appoint a Select Committee to 
inquire into the whole subject, and endea- 
vour to ascertain how the difficulties now 
experienced could be overcome. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 79 ; Noes 
40; Majority 39. 


QUEEN’S PLATES.—RESOLUTION, 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, that 
the attention of the country had lately 
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been called to the alleged fact that the 
breed of our horses had greatly deterio- 
rated in stoutness, soundness, and struc- 
tural formation. On that point he begged 
to read to the House a portion of the 
letter addressed to the Speaker, and sub- 
sequently published in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society by Mr. Dick- 
enson, a successful breeder of horses, and 
a high authority on the matter. Mr. 
Dickenson said— 


“ Great advances have been made in the breed- 
ing of cattle, sheep, and pigs, in every part of the 
United Kingdom during the last forty years. 
What is the case with regard to horses? Have 
they not retrograded in the same degree? Can 
the present race of horses be compared with those 
bred forty years since? The cart-horse, perhaps, 
is the only class that can bear the comparison. 
There is a cause for this which I shall mention 
hereafter. Formerly, Royal Plates of £100 each 
were given for competition all over England, for 
four-year olds, 10st. 4lb. ; five years, 11st. 6lb. ; 
six, and aged, 12st.; decided in four mile heats. 
Our horses were then the envy of the whole of 
Europe. These Royal Plates, for high weights 
and long distances, brought up our horses to this 
point of excellence ; so long as they were so given 
so long we kept our supremacy ; but, by some 
unfortunate influence the conditions were altered, 
and lighter weights and shorter distances allowed. 
From this point I date, under my own observa- 
tion, the commencement of the deterioration of 
our thorough-bred horses, and consequently those 
in everyday use.” 


Mr. Dickenson’s experience extended back 
for a period of forty years, but Lord 
Redesdale, in introducing a Bill on that 
subject in the other House, said he had 
come across complaints as long ago as 
seventy, eighty, and ninety years, of the 
decreasing stoutness and soundness of our 


horses. ‘The noble Lord the President of 
the Council thought he had reduced the 
argument of those who were constantly 
lamenting the deterioration of our breed of 
horses to an absurdity, when he quoted 
the opinion of a livery-stable keeper, who 
had told him. that as long back as he 
could remember anything, he could re- 
member these periodical complaints about 
the deterioration of our horses. [low were 
they to account for that deterioration ? 
He thought Mr. Dickenson hit only a part 
of the reason for it. The real reason, he 
believed, lay in the undoubted fact that 
the object of those who had the command 
of the turf always had been, and always 
must be, to entice as many persons as 
possible to come upon the turf—an object 
inconsistent with such a system as would 
maintain for us the breed of stout horses. 
He was aware there were many who ut- 
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terly denied the statement that a deterio- 
ration had taken place; but there was 
evidence enough left to show that in for- 
mer times horses ran six mile distances 
and four mile heats, carrying even twelve 
and sometimes thirteen stone, and re- 
mained five and six years on the turf, 
performing tasks which if they were to try 
to impose on a racehorse of the present 
day would kill the animal, and bring the 
owner within the penalties of Martin’s 
Act. It was the fashion with some to say 
that our horses were never finer than they 
were at present, and that the accounts of 
the racing in olden times were not to be 
relied on. But he found it easier to be- 
lieve that there had been a deterioration 
in the stoutness, soundness, and structural 
power of our horses, than to believe that all 
the feats as recorded as done by horses in 
the last century were a sham, and that 
pretending to run four-mile heats the 
jockeys had cantered the greater part of 
the way. The stamp of our horses had 
undergone a change. The modern racer 
stood over more ground than his predeces- 
sors, and had a longer stride; but that 
elongation was purchased by flatness of 
side, weakness of loin, and less capacity 
of chest. What was the remark that 
would at once be made by any one who 


looked at the pictures of our racehorses by 
a great artist fifty years ago? Why, that 
they looked more like hunters than racers, 
combining higher stuctural power, sound- 
ness, and stoutness, with the same amount 


of breeding. In a very interesting cor- 
respondence which had recently taken 
place between the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland and Admiral Rous, the gallant 
Admiral said— 

“A racehorse which can run three miles is 
worth £3,000—a half-mile horse’s value is £100, 
which is a sufficient bribe to exercise our inge- 
nuity to produce stout runners.” 


And he also observes that— 


“Tt is not to be supposed that a sane person 
will risk a horse worth £3,000 to run four miles 
under heavy weight, for a miserable prize of 
£100.” 

He was aware that Admiral Rous said he 
did not object to the modern system of 
handicap. He (Mr. Perey Wyndham) 
thought, however, that that system was re- 
gretted by almost all who were connected 
with the turf ; and he had reason to believe 
that the opinion of Admiral Rous had un- 
dergone a change, for in a letter written 
after the debate in the House of Lords in 
1860, he had said that “‘no man was a 
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greater enemy to handicaps than himself,” 
and that ‘the system encouraged trickery 
of every description.” In the same letter 
the gallant Admiral used one of his very 
terse and expressive phrases—namely, that 
racing was ‘‘a game of weights.” One 
thing to be deprecated was the running of 
horses at a too early age. The Earl of 
Derby, speaking in the House of Lords 
against the Bill of Lord Redesdale, said, 
that in 1829 the proportion of two-year. 
gids to three-year-olds on the turf was 
as two to eight, and that in 1859 it had 
increased to eight to seven. The propor. 
tion was still increasing, and that spring 
it had reached rather more than eight and 
a half to seven. It was beginning to be 
discovered that they could not with im- 
punity play such tricks with nature as they 
had been doing for the last half century, 
and he maintained that a greater change 
had taken place during the last fifty years 
than during any other period. The system 
of Queen’s Plates was most unsatisfactory. 
They occupied a sort of intermediate posi- 
tion. The weights were not heevy enough 
or the distances long enough to please 
those whose eyes were fixed on having 
good horses for practical purposes, and not 
for mere racing. Whilst, on the other 
hand, their rules had not been modified in 
such a way as to meet the requirements of 
modern times. One of the most recent 
alterations introduced was the allowing 
three-year-olds to run for Queen’s Plates, 
and he regretted to say that the majority 
of our racehorses disappeared altogether 
from the turf at the end of their third 
year, when they were still in a state of in- 
fancy. He should not be at all sorry to 
see the old weights gone back to, though 
he admitted the difficulty there would be in. 
having such an arrangement with the pre- 
sent system of running horses. When they 
found that of thirty-eight Queen’s Plates 
run for in England, seventeen had been 
won by one mare, which had six or seven 
walks over, and that of seventeen Queen’s 
Plates run for in Ireland, eight had been 
won by one animal, which had the appro- 
priate name of Tourist, he thought they 
might arrive at the conclusion that some 
change was required. He rather agreed 
in Admiral Rous’s opinion that we should 
have free trade in the matter; but if free 
trade meant an absence of State inter- 
ference with the rules and regulations of 
the Turf, it also meant an absence of State 
subsidies. If the Queen’s Plates were 
given not for a great public object, but for 
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the mere purpose of encouraging sport, the 
Government ought to give some of the 
public money as prizes for cricket matches, 
or as subscriptions towards some of the fox 
hunts, which were much in want of funds. 
With regard to prizes, Mr. Dickenson 
makes these observations— 

“ When a prize of £100 was given by the Royal 

Agricultural Society at Battersea, the best six 
stallions were brought from all parts of the 
country, even a Derby winner, to whom was 
awarded the prize. Nevertheless, the object of 
the society was not obtained. It is not the winner 
of the Derby or St. Leger, a horse that will never 
be taken from his own stable door, that should 
come to an Agricuitural Show, exhibit himself 
there, and walk off with the prize; but it isa 
good'strong thoroughbred country stallion, that is 
available for the use of the ordinary mares of the 
country.” 
The fact was, we did not possess horses 
which were so useful for general purposes 
as those possessed by our forefathers. He 
had brought forward views which might be 
new to some and opposed to the precon- 
ceived ideas of others ; but he felt certain 
that they would bear investigation, and 
find an echo in the opinion of many coun- 
try gentlemen, farmers, and yeomen in this 
country. He thought that the present 
system ought not to receive any subsidy, 
however trifling, from the public funds. 
And he, therefore, begged to move that, 
as the annual grant of sums of money 
voted by that House for Queen’s Plates 
no longer encouraged the breed of good 
horses, the object for which it was origi- 
nally given, it should for the future be 
discontinued. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY seconded the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, as the annual grant of sums of money 
voted by this House for Queen’s Plates no longer 
encourages the breed of good horses, the object 
for which it was originally given, it should, for the 
future, be discontinued.” —(Mr. Percy Wyndham.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
that the hon. Member (Mr. Wyndham) 
who had just sat down, and who was 
entitled both by descent and from per- 
sonal knowledge to offer an opinion on 
the matter, had done good service in 
bringing the subject under the notice 
of the Ilouse. He (Mr. Newdegate) had 
taken a great interest in the breeding of 
horses for the last twenty-five or twenty- 
six years, and he thought there was a 
great change in the character of our 
horses ; but he did not believe that that 
change was entirely attributable to the 
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character of our racing or our racchorses. 
The fact was that some few years ago, 
before railways were introduced, few hon. 
Members thought it a surprising feat if 
they had ridden twenty miles upon the 
road. Hon. Gentlemen would, however, 
bear him out that very few gentlemen now 
took a ride of twenty miles, and the truth 
was that unless a man was upon his horse 
for a considerable time and over a con- 
siderable space of ground he never found 
out what the animal was made of. To 
that circumstance was to be attributed 
the want of substance and power of en- 
durance which was observable in many 
horses, and the fact that the ordinary 
horse or hack was not as useful as for- 
merly because so much less used. Then 
railways had superseded the demand for 
second and third class horses. The road- 
ster was not in demand as formerly, 
except for exportation. It would be a 
very sad thing if the breed of our 
horses were to deteriorate seriously ; and 
he thought if public money was to be 
given in Queen’s Plates for the purposes 
of improving the breed, it was well 
worthy the consideration of the Govern- 
ment whether such a change might not 
be adopted in the conditions as should 
give encouragement to the retention in 
this country of horses of substance and 
stoutness, such as really would improve 
the breed. He felt convinced that a mere 
change in the conditions of the Queen’s 
Plates would not effect that; but he 
thought the advice of Admiral Rous, that 
the distance for Queen’s Plates should 
never be less than three miles, was well 
worthy of consideration ; and he was fur- 
ther of opinion that £100 for a Queen’s 
Plate should not be given unless the pri- 
vate subscriptions were added to double or 
treble the amount of the public contribu- 
tion. He believed the effect of such a 
regulation would be the retention in this 
country of an enduring, stout, weight- 
earrying class of racers for breeding pur- 
poses on terms available for the farmers. 
By this system of economy, the not giving 
the Plate unless a subscription was added, 
the Government might obtain a fund from 
which the value of the Plate, where given, 
might be gradually increased, without in- 
creasing the aggregate Vote for this pur- 
pose, and thus also secure the distribution 
of the prizes among horses of the character 
which was requisite for ordinary breeders. 
There was no doubt that the £100 was 
often won by inferior animals; and that 
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in other cases a first-rate animal monopo- 
lized a number of plates for want of com- 

etition. Admiral Rous was right in say- 
ing that we should have larger prizes 
in order to secure the services of a re- 
quisite number of horses of the class 
which he had described. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, there was 
no doubt the amount of money given in 
Queen’s Plates did not afford the same 
inducements to gentlemen to run their 
horses as it did when Queen’s Plates were 
first established. That was the practical 
object for which those plates had been 
established ; but he believed that since 
they were established the breed of horses 
in this country had in no way deteriorated. 
In Ireland there was a universal complaint 
of a want of good stallions ; and Admiral 
Rous fairly put it, that if gentlemen would 
club together in Ireland and this country 
to keep good stallions there would be no 
reason to fear a deterioration of our stock 
of horses. But he differed from the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) in one particular. That hon. 
Gentleman said that no one would think 
of riding twenty or thirty miles now. Why 
he himself, only so late as the previous 
Saturday, rode thirty miles, and his horse 


displayed both ability and endurance. After 
the ride he probably felt much better than 
the horse, but yesterday the horse came 


out of the stable perfectly fresh. Le be- 
lieved that his noble Friend at the head of 
the Government was frequently in the 
habit of taking long rides, and there were 
other gentlemen also who preferred that 
sort of exercise to the railways. A sum 
of about £3,500, divided into thirty-six or 
thirty-eight prizes, was at present given in 
Queen’s Plates; and though it was true 
that one horse in Ireland and another in 
England had won a great number of 
these prizes, and that in some cases 
there had been a walk over, that was 
not a reason for making a great altera- 
tion, which would entirely do away with 
that enjoyment, to maintain which he 
thought public encouragement should be 
given to race meetings. His noble Friend 
at the head of the Government authorized 
him to say the Government would consider 
the matter with the Master of the Horse, 
who, he believed, regulated the weights. 
His noble Friend did not authorize him to 
say that the weights would be increased, 
but that the Government, with the Master 
of the Horse, would consider whether an 
alteration might not be made as regarded 
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the weights and distances in races for 
Queen’s Plates, with a view of testing to 
a greater extent the capabilities of the 
horses. For himself, he did not share the 
opinion that those heavy weights and great 
distances were as desirable as some Gen- 
tlemen appeared to imagine. However, 
that was to be considered. He hoped his 
right hon. and gallant relative (General 
Peel), who was very conversant with the 
subject, would inform the House whether, 
in his opinion, the breed of horses in this 
country had deteriorated. He knew that 
the Government of France and other Go- 
vernments had purchased some first-rate 
sires in this country. The Baron and other 
stallions had been purchased hero by the 
French Government ; but in this country 
we did by private enterprize what in 
France was done by the direct action of 
the Government and by other means. In 
his opinion the English breed of horses 
was able to compete with any that could 
be brought against them; but his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government was 
ready to assure the hon. Gentleman that 
with respect to distance and weight the 
question would be considered, in order to 
see whether any improvement could be 
made in conducing to the objects for which 
these plates were originally established. 
GeneraL PEEL: Sir, 1 disagree with 
the opinion that the breed of horses in this 
country has deteriorated. I have been for 
at least forty years a breeder of this class 
of horses, and if my authority is worth 
anything it is certainly opposed to that of 
Mr. Dickenson, for I believe that we have 
never before bred such horses for endur- 
ance and speed asnow. The hon. Member’s 
proposal is that the grant for Queen’s 
Plates should be put an end to, ‘as it no 
longer encourages the breed of good 
horses.”” Now, I requested the hon. Gen- 
tleman to postpone his Motion, and I did 
so because on the Ist of next month there 
is a show of horses in this town, and [| 
believe there will be 300 hunters, forty- 
two thoroughbred horses, with hacks and 
horses of every description. I wanted the 
House to judge for itself whether the breed 
of horses had fallen off or not. In the 
Easter vacation I went to see two studs of 
horses —one belonging to a noble Lord 
who unfortunately did not run first but 
ran second for the Derby. He had thirty- 
six horses in training and I think eigh- 
teen of them would have carried me. I 
do not think I ean give better proof of 
the quality of the present breeds of horses. 
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My other visit was paid to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hythe (Baron Rothschild), who 
possesses as fine a stud of horses as can 
be seen anywhere. So far from the breed 
of horses having fallen off, I believe there 
never was a time when thoroughbred steeds 
were more surely going back to that size 
and power which formerly distinguished 
them. Objection is taken to the racing of 
two-year-olds. And what is proposed ? 
Why, to do away with all the races for old 
horses, all the weight-for-age races, and to 
abolish the Queen’s Plates, I say it is 
impossible to tell to what degree these 
Queen’s Plates encourage ‘the breed of 
horses. You cannot judge of this at all 
by the number of horses which run for 
them. After horses have passed their 
third year, a man is inclined to ask, ‘‘ What 
can I do with them ?’’ **Oh!”’ he thinks, 
“T can run them for Queen’s Plates ;” 
and this attaches a value to these horses 
which otherwise they would not possess, 
and without which they might go out of 
the country. But then it is said, “ These 
horses ought to run longer distances and 
with heavier weights.”” Wel, I say in 


reply that Admiral Rous is quite right, and 
that if you do so you will have none but 
common hacks running for Queen’s Plates. 


No man would run good horses in four- 
mile heats with heavy weights for £100. 
At the same time, horses now-a-days are 
as capable of running four-mile heats with 
ten stone on their backs as they ever were. 
Forty years ago I recollect it was thought 
a miracle when a two-year-old won the 
Feather Plate at Newmarket—three miles. 
Now, nothing else wins. I had much 
rather that the two-year-olds did not run 
in these races, but the fact I mention 
shows how the breed has improved. If the 
breed of horses has fallen off, buyers must 
certainly be extraordinary people, because 
they now give higher prices for thorough- 
bred horses than they ever gave before. 
Look at the prices fetched for yearlings at 
sales during the present year, including 
that of the Royal studs at Hampton Court. 
Depend upon it, the public do not give 
these higher prices for brutes. Among the 
starters for the last Derby there were four 
or five of the finest horses that have run 
for many a year—certainly as fine as have 
run during my recollection. In my opinion 
there is nothing in the world like a tho- 
roughbred English horse ; and if you tried 
to produce large coach-horses you certainly 
would not improve the breed. I recollect 
the famous match of 200 miles in ten 
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hours that Mr: Osbaldeston won at New- 
market. Did he choose great hunters or 
strong half-bred horses? Not at all. 
Every horse he rode was thorough-bred, 
and he did not care what they were; he 
took any horse which was in training, 
and never varied in this choice. He rode 
each horse four miles, his riding weight 
being ten stone. One horse carried him 
four times. It went sixteen miles in thirty- 
two minutes, and no half-bred horse would 
ever have done that. Well, then, hon. 
Members say, ‘‘Why should the public 
give this money for Queen’s Plates?”” Now 
I am prepared to make this proposal to 
the Government: — They give £3,300 a 
year in Queen’s Plates. But they take 
£7,000 a year in an extra tax levied on 
racehorses. Why put an additional tax 
on racehorses ? Why not pay the exact tax 
that other horses pay? If this is done, 
owners of racehorses do not want the 
Queen’s Plates. There is no class of 
people who enter more into the free trade 
spirit than racing men. We have not 
sought to shut out foreign horses. We 
have always upheld free trade for the turf; 
we have challenged foreign horses to come 
over here and compete with ours ; and we 
have even given them weight because it was 
thought that they hardly stood upon equal 
terms with English horses. It is true 
that in France at present they have better 
horses than they used to have, but these 
horses are every one of them of English 
blood. There is not a single country 
abroad where country bred horses run— 
all of them are English bred, and buyers 
come to England for them. I can only 
say again that I think the hon. Member is 
quite wrong in holding that our breed of 
horses has deteriorated, and is still more 
at fault in the manner in which he seeks 
to rectify this supposed deterioration—that 
is to say, by doing away with Queen’s 
Plates, the only races left for old horses to 
run in. If the Government have deter- 
mined to reconsider the question of weights 
and distances, I only hope that they will 
consult those who are the best judges of 
what is likely to promote the interests of 
racing. I should not have ventured to 
express these opinions if I had any interest 
in the question ; but, as I no longer own 
a racehorse, 1 have no personal interest 
in the matter whatever, except what arises 
from my great desire to assist in any mea- 
sures that may improve the breed of Eng- 
lish horses. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he was also of 
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opinion that the breed of horses had not 
deteriorated, and that it would be unwise 
to adopt the recommendation of the hon. 
Member. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who had last spoken had com- 
prehended the whole question in the ob- 
servations he had made. He (Mr. Gregory) 
maintained, however, that the Queen’s 
Plates might be better arranged in Ireland. 
At present, of the fifteen Queen’s Plates 
run for in Ireland, eleven were run for at 
the Curragh, and the result was that one 
horse came over for one week to the Cur- 
ragh and swept away all the prizes. He 
proposed that about three more Queen's 
Plates should be run for in the provinces in 
Ireland, and over any proper racecourse, 
whenever a sufficient sum of money was 
forthcoming. He thought that such ad- 
ditional prizes would have the effect of 
keeping the old horses in the country. 

Mr. FOLJAMBE believed that the ex- 
portation of the finest young mares, which 
was now carried on to a great extent, had 
something to do with the deterioration of 
the breed of horses. Fifty mares had been 
taken from one district alone. That was 
indeed killing the goose that laid the golden 
eggs. It would be very desirable if some 
means could be devised for putting a stop 
to this export, consistently with justice to 
the breeders and with the principles of free 
trade. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I entirely 
agree with my hon. and gallant Friend 
opposite, and utterly differ from those who 
contend that the breed of English horses 
has deteriorated. I believe, on the con- 
trary, that the horses bred in this country 
are better as to size, substance, and en- 
durance than they ever were. Any man 
going into a racing stable, and seeing their 
size, their bone and substance, must ask 
himself what he could wish to have bet- 
ter in the shape of a four-legged animal. 
The fact is that greater pains are taken 
now than used to be taken formerly to 
foree on the young horse, and bring him 
toa greater size at two years old than 
used to be the case. There is one very 
good test. If the breed were deteriorated, 
foreigners would not come to England to 
buy English horses. But the complaint is 
that more and more persons come every 
year from different parts of the Continent 
to buy English horses; and I say that is 
a proof that the English horse is a good 
one. The other day I had a deputation 
from gentlemen connected with the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Ireland, complain- 
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ing of deterioration in the breed of horses 
there. But in the course of conversa- 
tion, it was stated that from one port 
in Ireland—namely, Dublin—5,000 horses 
were shipped in the course of last year. 
That, at least, is a proof that the Irish 
horse is worth buying, and worth ecarry- 
ing elsewhere. There can be no doubt 
that the laws of supply and demand ex- 
ercise the same influence over the breed 
of horses as over the manufacture of any 
other article. If there bea demand, de- 
pend upon it that somehow or other there 
will be an adequate supply. With regard 
to the particular Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, I have no objection to say 
that the question shall be considered by the 
Master of the Horse in connection with 
those who are the best judges of the turf, 
to see whether a return to greater weights 
and greater distances would be advisable, 
with a view of improving the breed of 
horses. But I think there is great force 
in what fell from the hon. and gallant 
Officer, that to abolish prizes applying to 
horses of greater age than the usual sweep- 
stakes, so far from doing any good, would, 
on the contrary, doharm. The hon. Gen- 
tleman will probably not think it necessary 
to take the sense of the House on this 
Motion. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he had 
to thank the noble Lord for the promise 
which he had given, and he would withdraw 
his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ELECTION PETITIONS Act (1848) AMEND- 
MENT BILL, 

On Motion of Sir Cotman O’Locutey, Bill to 
amend “ The Election Petitions Act, 1848,” in 
certain particulars, ordered * to be brought in by 
Sir Cotman O’Locuien and Mr, Apair. 


ELECTION PETITIONS BILL—{Bu 17.) 
COMMITTEE, 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[lst June], “ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair.” 

And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the expediency of amending the Election Peti- 
tions Act (1848), and the Act for the better dis- 
covery and prevention of Bribery and Treating at 
Elections,”—(Mr. Ayrton,) 


—instead thereof. 
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‘Question again proposed, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.”’ 


Debate resumed. 


Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID was pro- 
ceeding to address the House, when— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were not 
present ; House counted, and 40 Members 
not being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
Eight o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, June 29, 1864. 


Their Lordships met ; and having gone 
through the business on the paper, without 
debate, 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
- Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 29, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
Resolutions [June 27] reported. 

Pusuic Buus— First Reading—Bleaching and 
Dyeing Works Acts Extension* [Bill 181]; 
Election Petitions Act (1848) Amendment* 
[Bill 182]. 

Second Reading — Poor Law (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment [Bill 51] negatived. 

Committee—Tests Abolition (Oxford) [Bill 18]: 
Street Music (Metropolis) [Bill 90] — z.p. ; 
Gaols* [ Bill 93). 

— Tests Abolition (Oxford) [Bill 18); 
Gaols * [Bill 93] (re-committed). 

Considered as amended—Thames Conservancy * 
[Bill 135] ; Lunacy (Scotland)* [Bill 146). 

Third Reading—Weights and Measures (Metric 
System)* [Bill 165] ; Settled Estates Act 
Amendment * [Bill 142] (Lords), and passed. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL—[Buz 51.] 


SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HENNESSY, in moving the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, said, he would 
show that the principal objection which 
Would probably be urged to the measure— 
its expense—was unfounded. Very ex- 
aggerated estimates had been formed as to 
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the results of the clause introduced at his 
instance into the Poor Law Act two years 
ago, enabling Poor Law Guardians to place 
out deserted and orphan children to nurse 
until the age of eight years. It was said 
that the effect of the clause would be to 
entail an enormous additional expense upon 
the ratepayer. But the Irish Poor Law 
Commission in their last Report showed 
that, instead of the additional expense 
being of a serious nature, the number of 
children relieved under that clause for the 
half year ending September 1863 was 169, 
which, at an average cost of £5 for each 
child, gave a total cost of about £800. 
From that amount must, however, be de- 
ducted the cost that would have attended 
their rearing in the workhouse, so that the 
increase was scarcely perceptible. The 
measure he was about to ask the House to 
read a second time, proposed to deal not 
with children, but with the ablebodied poor; 
it was purely a permissive measure, and in 
proof of the feeling of the people of Ireland 
in regard to the suggestion he would point 
to the fact that not a single petition had 
been presented against the Bill, while in 
that and former Sessions numerous peti- 
tions in favour of conferring on the Poor 
Law Commissioners additional powers had 
been forwarded. The measure consisted 
of but a single clause, and with the excep- 
tion of such verbal alterations as were re- 
quisite to make its provisions applicable 
to Ireland was copied verbatim from the 
English Act. He desired to take that op- 
portunity of acknowledging the courtesy 
with which the secretary to the English 
Poor Law Board had facilitated his labours 
in drawing up the Bill by enabling bim to 
consult the legal adviser of that Board. 
The English system had been recommended 
by competent authorities; the people of 
Ireland asked for it; and upon what 
grounds would its extension to the sister 
country be denied? If the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant, or his noble 
Friend the Member for Cockermouth (Lord 
Naas), intended to argue that a harsher 
Poor Law was indispensable for Ireland, 
upon them would rest the duty of proving 
its necessity and of justifying the anomaly. 
There were three considerations in favour 
of the measure, The first was that of 
economy, for the Bill would have the effect 
of reducing the rates. The House could 
not fail to be struck with the remarkable 
fact mentioned in the official Report, that 
while 43 per cent of the population in 
England, and 4 per cent in Scotland, were 
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relieved, in Ireland the average daily num- 
ber of those whose necessities were relieved 
was under | per cent. Was Ireland, then, 
so much a richer country than England 
or Scotland? If not it was clear there 
was something wrong in the Irish Poor 
Law. The outdoor relief in England and 
Scotland was shown to cost very nearly 
the same—namely, about ls. 6d. per head 
per week on the average daily number. In 
Ireland the cost of workhouse maintenance 
and clothing alone amounted to 2s. 3d. per 
head per week, and, adding that to the 
other expenses, the total amount was about 
3s. 10d. per head per week. Thus it ap- 
peared that by adopting the English sys- 
tem, more than double the present number 
could be relieved and an actual saving 
effected upon the present rates. No doubt, 
it would be said that if the English system 
were extended to Ireland more than double 
the present number would claim relief. 
But his answer was, that the Bill being 
only permissive, the Commissioners would 
at all times have power to check excessive 
demands ; they might, if they chose, re- 
lieve double the present number, and then 
stop short at that point. He did not 
quite concur with those who thought the 
North of Ireland the most progressive 
portion of the country, but, taking one 
or two unions there for the purposes of 
comparisen with England, he found that 
in the union of Drumfanahy, county of 
Donegal, £333 was expended on the main- 
tenance of the poor, £209 in salaries and 
rations to officers, and £123 in other ex- 
penses, making a total of £332 for estab- 
lishment charges as against £333 spent 
upon the poor. Sixpence out of every 
shilling contributed by the ratepayers, 
therefore, went for staff and expenses. In 
Stranowar £502 was laid out upon the 
poor, and no less than £590 on establish- 
ment charges, salaries, &. What was 
the case in England? Taking that part 
nearest to Ireland with which hon. Mem- 
bers were best acquainted, he found that 
in Holyhead no less than £9,300 out of 
£10,000 collected from the ratepayers was 
spent upon the poor, £156 of the balance 
even being devoted to the maintenance of 
Junatics. The proportions were stated to 
be that in England and Scotland six- 
sevenths of the applicants were relieved 
out of the workhouse, while in Ireland 
only one-thirtieth of the relief afforded was 
given out of doors. There was another 
consideration well worthy of attention— 
that of public policy, The English Com- 
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missioners in their Report gave a very in- 
teresting account of the outdoor relief 
which it was found necessary to give at 
Birkenhead for a few weeks during the 
prevalence of excessive frost. The cost 
was exceedingly moderate, the men were 
well conducted ; and, as soon as the tem- 
porary pressure was removed, the men re- 
turned to their labour, again to increase 
the wealth of the community. Many of 
those dock labourers so relieved were 
Irishmen. Had a similar frost happened 
in Dublin the same men would have been 
obliged to go into the workhouse or starve, 
The law was clear on that point. They 
must either have gone with their families 
into the workhouse, to become, perhaps, 
hereditary paupers, or else, having once 
ineurred the workhouse brand, they would 
have fled from the country the moment 
they got out of doors again. A Member 
of that House told him he met not long 
ago a party of Irish emigrants, a servant 
girl was with them, and as domestic ser- 
vants were wanted in Ireland he asked 
her why she was going to America. She 
told him she had been forced in a moment 
of temporary distress to »sk for relief. 
She had been driven into the workhouse, 
and having the stain of the workhouse 
upon her she could do nothing but emi- 
grate. The same feeling prevailed among 
the working population after they had 
been forced into the workhouse. The 
people of Ireland were well aware that a 
different law existed in England. Pro- 
fessor Ingram, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
said on the subject that one of the greatest 
evils of Ireland was the disaffection to the 
Government which undeniably existed, and 
which it was the duty of the Government 
to remedy. The Professor asked what 
must be the feeling of the Irish working 
man when the law dealt more liberally 
with the English than the Irish labourer ; 
and he added that it could not be pre- 
tended that Irishmen and Englishmen 
lived under the same law when such a dif- 
ference existed. The vast majority of the 
Irish people concurred in opinion with 
Professor Ingram. Was this a United 
Kingdom? What was the meaning of 4 
United Kingdom? It was not a mere 
geographical expression, but indicated 4 


union of laws and institutions, and espe- 
If the 
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cially the laws affecting the poor. 
poor of Ireland were more harshly treated 
than those who live nearer the centre of 
Government, the loyal attachment to the 
Government that should exist in Ireland 
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was necessarily disturbed. There re- 
mained to be considered the question of 
morality. He contended that any mea- 
sure that would substitute outdoor relief 
for indoor relief would tend to promote 
morality. He hada mass of evidence in 
his possession from guardians, and taken 
before the Committee on the Irish Poor 
Laws on the subject. He might remind 
the House of the evidence of Colonel La- 
touche, of Dublin, who described the hor- 
rible treatment that the women and chil- 
dren received in the Irish union work- 
houses. When he alluded to the subject 
in the debate of last March he was told 
that a system of classification existed in 
most of the workhouses of Ireland. It 
was not, however, a moral but a physical 
classification. Young girls who were driven 
to the workhouse were not forced to asso- 
ciate with women suffering from con- 
tagious diseases, but they associated with 
women of bad character and having ille- 
gitimate children with them. He might 
read replies of the Boards of Guardians to 
the Sanitary Commission, but it would be 
enough to note that classification did not 
exist in the workhouses of Ireland, and 
that it was operating against the morality 
of the people. He contended, therefore, 
that economy, public policy, and morality 
alike required the measure. But there 
was a further consideration. There had 
been debates on the loss of population by 
Irish emigration, and, although the Go- 
vernment would not consent to express 
their regret at the decline of the popula- 
tion, the general feeling of all enlightened 
and sensible men was that the decline was 
to be regretted. He was convinced that 
the laws in operation in Ireland for the so- 
called relief of the poor greatly tended to 
promote that emigration. The labouring 
man knew that if he crossed the Channel 
he would receive outdoor relief if he were 
tick and out of work. It was the natural 
right of the poor man to solicit arms, but 
there were laws in England and Ireland to 
prevent him from exercising that right. 
To ask alms was not opposed to the law of 
God, who told us that we should give alms 
and that almsgiving was a good deed. But 
our laws were opposed to the law of God, 
and they punished the poor man who asked 
for alms. A certain mode was prescribed 
in which alms, if they could be so called, 
Were to be given, namely, money was col- 
lected in the shape of rates, and they were 
administered by a Board, and the poor 
were to receive relief only in the way pre- 
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scribed by such Board. Upon those, there 
fore, who enacted those laws was thrown 
the onus of providing the administration of 
relief, that should, as far as possible, be 
consistent with the social and moral inter- 
ests of the poor. The very reverse, how- 
ever, was the case in Ireland. They com- 
pelled the poor to receive relief by entering 
a prison, and to live on a diet far inferior 
to that which he would receive in a com- 
mon prison. Some of the Irish Judges 
had remarked that the workhouses must 
be dreadful places, when offences were 
committed by prisoners for the purpose of 
being transferred from the workhouses to 
the gaols. In May, 1829, the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) speaking of an Irish 
Poor Law, said that if Parliament estab 

lished a Poor Law in Ireland it would give 
a right to ablebodied men out of employ- 
ment to be supported in the same way as 
in England, namely, by means of outdoor 
relief. A Commission was appointed in 
1834 to inquire into the Poor Laws, and 
the expediency of extending them to Ire- 
land. Lord John Russell was then at the 
head of affairs, and his Government, unfor- 
tunately for Ireland, reversed the recom- 
mendation of the Commission and deter- 
mined not to extend the English Poor Law 
to Ireland. Mr. Nicholls, the Poor Law 
Commissioner, was sent to Ireland, and 
his Report, written after nineweeks’ inquiry, 
was allowed to upset the recommendation 
of Irish gentlemen who had known the 
country all their lives. Lord John Russell, 
who never touched Ireland but to damage 
it, passed the present Poor Law, and he 
would not venture to say how many hun- 
dreds and thousands of persons it had 
driven from the shores of Ireland. That 
Act was amended by another passed in 
1847, and the principle of outdoor relief 
had been slightly extended in 1862 upon 
his (Mr. Hennessy’s) Amendment relative 
to orphan and deserted children, which had 
proved highly beneficial in its operation. 

He trusted he had shown the Louse that 
his measure was recommended by economy, 
policy, and morality, and he therefore 
asked the House to give a second reading 
to his Bill. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Hennessy.) 


Lorpv NAAS said, he very much re- 
gretted that his hon. Friend had thought 
fit to revive a question which had been 
amply discussed in an early part of the 
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Session, when it was shown to the satis- 
faction of the House that the subject had 
also been very fully discussed and con- 
sidered by the Committee on the Irish Poor 
Laws two years ago. That Committee 
expressed what might be fairly regarded 
as an almost unanimous opinion against 
the views and principles which the hon. 
Member had laid down. He would not 
detain the House at any length, because 
in the early part of the Session he had 
expressed a conviction that nothing had 
happened in connection with the operation 
of the Poor Law system to contradict or 
invalidate the opinion so authoritatively 
expressed by the Select Committee. The 
hon. Member tried to make the House be- 
lieve that he merely wished to assimilate 
the law of England and Ireland. The 
whole spirit and working of the Irish 
Poor Law was essentially different from 
that of England. The English law was 
intended, in the majority of cases, merely 
to assist in the relief of the poor, and did 
not pretend actually to support the person. 
But the relief given to the poor of Ireland 
was absolutely complete; it extended to 
their clothing, lodging, food, maintenance, 
and went even to the education of the 
children of the paupers. It was not fair, 
therefore, to compare the English with the 
Irish law. But was not the hon. Gentle- 
man aware that complaints were made 
every day of the working of the English 
system? Were there not paragraphs and 
letters in the public papers complaining of 
the insufficiency of the relief given in this 
city? It was true the hon. Gentleman 
had copied part of the words of a 
clause found in the English Act, the 4 
& 5 Will. IV. That clause, however, 
was passed, not with the view of es- 
tablishing, but with the entirely differ- 
ent object of limiting and arresting the 
evils of outdoor relief in England. The 
Poor Law Commissioners also issued a pro- 
hibitory order, which positively arrested, 
in four-fifths of the unions of England, 
the operation of the clause which the hon. 
Member wished to make general through- 
out Ireland. This order declared that 
every ablebodied person requiring relief 
should be, in the unions named in the 
schedule, wholly relieved in the workhouse 
of the union, together with his wife and 
family. A few classes of applicants were 
alone excepted—the sick and infirm, those 
suffering from accidents, and widows with 
one or more legitimate children. There- 


fore the hon. Gentleman’s measure would, 
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if it were adopted, have a far wider ope- 
ration than the English Act, unless it were 
accompanied by a like prohibitory order, 
The hon. Member, however, had not dis- 
guised his object, for he had distinctly 
contended that the poor had a right to 
relief, and he would acknowledge that 
right without any limitation whatever. 
He wished, therefore, to extend the powers 
of his Bill to every union in Ireland. He 
had also endeavoured to show that the Irish 
Poor Law was harsh and unsuited to the 
wants of the poor. The allegation was 
strongly urged before the Irish Poor Law 
Committee of two years ago. It was 
stated that there was no doubt a great 
dislike on the part of the labouring man 
to go into the poor-house, but the charge of 
harshness in the administration of the law 
was not proved in the slightest degree. It 
was shown, on the contrary, that the poor 
who came under the operation of the Poor 
Law were as well and as kindly treated 
as the circumstances admitted. Still a 
Poor Law must of itself be somewhat 
uninviting, and it behoved those who were 
intrusted with its administration to take 
care that no encouragement should be 
given to idleness, and that persons who 
could support themselves were not induced 
to claim relief from the rates. The Boards 
of Guardians in Ireland possessed, in fact, 
certain limited powers of granting relief, 
but they were seldom exercised from the 
feeling that they would lead to danger and 
waste. He believed that it would be im- 
possible to carry out any system of outdoor 
relief in Ireland without great risk. The 
evils of such a system would be, in fact, 
so great that they would have the effect 
of rendering the Poor Law system un- 
workable. The whole system would come 
to a dead lock, and the poor would ulti- 
mately become the victims of the attempt 
made to promote their welfare. The hon. 
Member had spoken of public opinion in 
Ireland being on the side of his Bill. He 
believed, on the contrary, that it was 
almost entirely arrayed against such a pro- 
posal. The Poor Law Guardians already 
had the power of extending the system of 
outdoor relief to widows with two oF 
more children, to the sick and infirm, and 
those who were disabled by accident and 
temporary illness. The guardians, how- 
ever, in the interest of the ratepayers 4s 
well as the poor, rarely availed themselves 
of the powers they possessed under the 
present law. The elected guardians 
shared the opinions of the ex officio guat- 
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dians on the subject, and as a class they 
were almost unanimous in their indisposi- 
tion to extend outdoor relief to the poor. 
The hon. Member had referred to Scotland 
in support of his Bill, but an extraordinary 
number of abuses and malversations had 
been shown to exist under the system of 
relief as it existed in that country. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of persons were re- 
ceiving relief who were in no wise en- 
titled to be considered paupers. Work- 
houses were now rising in every direction 
in Scotland, and attempts were being 
otherwise made to remedy the evils arising 
from indiscriminate outdoor relief. The 
hon. Gentleman asserted that every man 
had a right to ask alms, but that was a 
principle which was not likely to com- 
mand the assent of Parliament, which had 
always enforced the operation of the men- 
dicity laws. The Legislature was always 
threatened with disaffection in Ireland as 
the penalty for passing or for not passing 
this or that measure. He did not believe 
that the Irish Poor Law system had been 
the cause of disaffection in that country. 
The Irish people recollected the magnifi- 
cent grant of £8,000,000 voted by Parlia- 
ment for the relief of the famine, and the 
action of the House towards Ireland could 


never be quoted as a justification of dis- 


affection. He believed, indeed, that no 
such feeling existed in Ireland. Believing 
that the Bill would be injurious to Ire- 
land, he had therefore to move, That it be 
read a second time that day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “ upon this day three 
months.” —(Zord Naas.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. BAGWELL said, if his hon. 
Friend were as well acquainted with the 
condition of Ireland as he was with the 
forms and proceedings of the House of 
Commons he would never have brought 
in that Bill. If passed into law, its 
effects would be disastrous to the small 
farmers of Ireland, and most injurious to 
the class whom it was the object of the 
hon. Gentleman to benefit. The small 
farmers holding some only four acres and 
others about sixteen, or on average ten 
acres, would be destroyed by the Bill. 
The poor in Ireland were, on the whole, 
very well taken care of. In 1862 the 
total sum raised for their support was 
£779,682 on a valuation of £12,000,000. 
The dreadful occurrences which happened 
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every day in England could not possibly 
occur in Ireland from the way in which 
the Poor Law there was managed. They 
never heard in Ireland of whole families 
dying of starvation, such as might be read 
of in The Times of that day, as happening 
in this country. And the reason was be- 
cause the Irish Poor Law gave the poor 
man in distress, no matter whether he 
came from the extremity of the earth or 
was an inhabitant of the district, a right 
to immediate relief; he was not bandied 
about from one workhouse to another, but 
the relieving officer was bound to see that 
relief was given without stint, and that 
everything was done which could and 
ought to be done. There were, no doubt, 
many unions in Ireland in which the 
system was not well carried out, but that 
was not the fault of the law, which 
established local administration, supple- 
mented by Government supervision. The 
law, if properly administered, was humane 
and just. There was a great difference 
under the present system in the rates as 
they fell upon the towns and upon the 
country districts. When the town was 
taxed 4s. or 5s. in the pound, the adjacent 
country district might have to pay only 
5d., 6d., or 7d. In the county of Tip- 
perary, which might be considered as an 
instance of good management, where, for 
the most part, the proprietors were resi- 
dent, and which he believed might be 
looked upon as a fair sample of what Ire- 
land in the course of years might be ex- 
pected to be, Clonmel paid in one part 
4s. in the pound, in another 3s., while an 
adjoining district, which threw a large 
proportion of the paupers into the town, 
paid only 7d. But, if outdoor relief were 
to be given, it would be the entire de- 
struction of the property of the towns, 
which, in Ireland, from the fact that they 
had newsrooms and mechanics’ institu- 
tions, were the nucleus of civilization. 
His hon. and learned Friend had argued 
that the effect of giving outdoor relief 
would be to diminish the expense. But 
that could not possibly be the result, be- 
cause the establishments of the work- 
houses—medical officers, masters, reliev- 
ing officers, &c., would have to be kept 
up. Any Irish gentleman who recollected 
1848 must know that while the people 
hated the workhouses, they delighted in 
outdoor relief, whether they wanted it or 
not. And when a magistrate remonstrated 
with one of them, and said, “Is it nota 
shame for you, a man who has money in 


the bank, to look for outdoor relief?” the 
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reply was, “Oh! your honour, why 
wouldn’t I get it as well as another?” 
In fact, they thought they had a right 
to get a portion of that to which they 
themselves had contributed. A gentleman 
in Cork had called his attention to the fact 
that some of his own tenants were apply- 
ing for relief—men who did not want it, 
but got it for their aunts and other rela- 
tives, and he put a stop to the practice. 
But he knew cases of men who had 
£1,000 in the bank receiving relief. That 
feeling was as strong as ever, and he 
should oppose the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he 
thought that both the last speakers had 
very much exaggerated the dangers of 
the measure. The principle of the Bill 
was purely permissive—it gave the Com- 
missioners power under certain circum- 
stances to order outdoor relief to be given 
to persons who under the present law 
would not be entitled to obtain it. The 
debates which they had had night after 


night in that House were sufficient to: 


show that the Poor Law as at present 
administered was not capable of meeting 
the distress. The chief objection to the 
Irish Poor Law system was, its undue 
severity of operation, and strict adherence 


to the rigid rules of political economy. 
He would ask what would have been the 
state of England if in some periods of 
severe distress, such as had occurred in 
1841 and 1848, no relief was to be given 


except in the workhouses? Would it not 
have required a large standing army to 
prevent outbreaks? There were many 
parts of Ireland where the poor were suf- 
fering severe hardships, but where there 
were no resident landlords or wealthy 
charitable people to relieve them, and 
where, therefore, the want of some such 
law as that proposed by the hon. Member 
was felt. There was very much less to 
fall back upon in Ireland in times of dis- 
tress than in England. The noble Lord 
the Member for Cockermouth had ad- 
duced the case of Scotland as furnishing 
an example of the abuse of outdoor relief. 
But such abuse occurred chiefly in places 
where there were no workhouses, and 
therefore no means of applying the work- 
house test. In Ireland, on the other 
hand, there were ample facilities for the 
application of the test. When it was first 
proposed to introduce the Poor Law sys- 
tem into Ireland there were the greatest 
objections to it, and the greatest fears 
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were expressed as to its probable working, 
He believed that in the old times more 
landowners in Ireland were ruined by the 
indiscriminate charity they had to bestow 
in consequence of there being no Poor 
Law than were ruined by personal extra- 
vagance, and he was convinced that it 
would have been far better for Ireland if 
she had got the Poor Law system 100 years 
before, and, holding that the fears which 
were entertained of the effect of the in- 
troduction of outdoor relief were equally 
unfounded, he was prepared to give his 
cordial support to the Bill. 

Stmrk ROBERT PEEL said, the feeling 
of the House seemed to be so adverse to 
the Bill that he trusted the hon. Gentle. 
man would not press the Motion to a divi- 
sion. It was quite evident that it was 
the opinion of the House that, after the 
recent legislation with regard to the Irish 
Poor Laws, it was inexpedient to proceed 
as the hon. Member now desired. The 
hon. Gentleman’s complaint was, that the 
administration of the Poor Law in Ireland 
was not sufficiently elastic, and he wanted, 
therefore, to assimilate the law of the two 
countries and to give power to the Com- 
missioners to issue orders te-the guardians 
to give outdoor relief. But, that would be 
a fundamental change in the Irish system. 
The hon. Gentleman, referring to the Act 
of 1862, which he (Sir Robert Peel) had 
the honour to get passed, said that it was 
only a trifling modification of the system. 
But could that be called a trifling modifi- 
cation which had raised the numbers who 
received relief under it from 3,000 to 
10,000. It had been well pointed out by 
the noble Lord the Member for Cocker- 
mouth, that the 4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 56— 
which the hon. Gentleman cited in sup- 
port of his present Motion—was intended 
to check the abuse of outdoor relief. When 
the hon. Gentleman said that public opi- 
nion had expressed itself strongly on the 
question, and that a number of petitions 
had been presented in support of the prin- 
ciple of his measure in 1861, 1862, 1863, 
and 1864, he (Sir Robert Peel) took the 
liberty of saying that during 1863, after 
the passing of the Act of 1862, no peti- 
tions had been presented on the subject. 
And the petitions which had been pre- 
sented during the other three years did 
not ask for an assimilation of the laws of 
the two countries, but had been mainly 
with respect to the payment of certain 
salaries, the superannuation of Poor Law 
Officers, and the re-adjustment of Poor 
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Law taxation. The hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred to a petition presented in 1862, 
signed by the Roman Catholic bishops, 
and insinuated that he (Sir Robert Peel) 
told the House that it was not competent 
for them, that it was out of their province, 
to petition Parliament on the subject. The 
hon. Gentleman must have misinterpreted 
what he said, because, considering the po- 
sition of the Roman Catholic bishops with 
respect to the poor in Ireland, they, of all 
others, were the persons who ought to pe- 
tition. He certainly had not intended by 
any word which he used on that oceasion to 
convey a different opinion. With regard 
to the superannuation of the workhouse 
officers, ‘as his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
(. P. Villiers) had passed a Bill with re- 
spect to English officials, he (Sir Robert 
Peel) trusted that next Session the House 
would give him an opportunity of passing 
a similar measure for Ireland. Out of 
forty-three petitions presented from Ire- 
land this year on the subject of superan- 
nuation allowances, &c., there was only 
one from the county of Wexford — and 
that had been going the round of all the 
unions of Ireland—which prayed-that the 
English Poor Law might be assimilated to 
the Poor Law in force in Ireland, which 
was the entire reverse of the system which 
the hon. Gentleman wished to introduce. 
The present law was, in fact, quite suffi- 
cient to meet the wants of the people of 
Ireland. As to the charge that the system 
was not elastic, when he could show that, 
in 1849, 1,210,482 persons had received 
outdoor relief in Ireland, that in 1859 the 
number was reduced to 5,455, and that in 
1864 it was 10,000, he thought he was 
fairly entitled to call the system elastic. 
He trusted, therefore, the House would 
not concur in the Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. The first clause of the Bill would 
give the Commissioners power to issue 
orders to the guardians to give outdoor 
relief. But the Commissioners did not 
want that power, for they believed the 
local guardians did their duty, and it 
would be an invidious thing to impose on 
them the task of making such orders. The 
hon. Gentleman had referred to the die- 
tary in Ireland as lower than in England 
or Scotland. But, from an interesting 
Return moved for by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Coleraine (Sir Hervey Bruce), 
it would be seen that the quantity and 
the quality of nutriment, as ascertained 
upon analysis, allowed to each pauper 
was superior in Ireland to what it was in 
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England. The hon. Gentleman had said 
that the introduction of outdoor relief 
would be productive of economy. But 
how did the case stand? The population 
of Scotland in 1862 was 3,062,294, and 
the total expenditure for the relief of 
the poor for the year ending May, 1862, 
amounted to £726,517. In Ireland the 
population in 1862 was 5,798,564, and 
the expenditure for the poor, inclusive of 
medical relief, was £685,647, or £40,870 
less than in Scotland, although the popula- 
tion in Ireland was nearly double. There- 
fore they had in Ireland a much more 
economic system than in Scotland. The 
hon. Gentleman endeavoured to show that 
the workhouse system was productive of 
emigration, and that it did not pay suffi- 
cient regard to the social and moral wants 
of the poor. But every one who knew 
the interest which that question had ex- 
cited in the House also knew that they 
were desirous to work the system with as 
much humanity, efficiency, and at the 
same time regard for the rights of pro- 
perty as was consistent with the wants 
which it was sought to relieve. He 


trusted, therefore, the House would not 
the measure. 

Mr. BLAKE said, the hon. Member for 

Clonmel (Mr. Bagwell) had stated if his 


hon. Friend knew as much about the con- 
dition of Ireland as he did about the forms 
and proceedings of the House he would 
not have brought in that Bill. But he 
begged to say that his hon. Friend was in 
constant communication with the bishops 
and other dignitaries of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in Ireland, who, of course, 
knew the condition of the Irish people 
perfectly well, and therefore he was 
quite sure that his hon. Friend was as 
well acquainted with the state of Ire- 
land as he was with the forms of that 
House. The hon. Member for Clonmel 
had argued that the Bill if passed would 
lead to a vast increase of expenditure. 
But it appeared while the Union ex- 
penses in Clonmel amounted to 2s, in 
the pound, in Tipperary, where the 
amount of outdoor relief was considerably 
greater, the poundage was only the same, 
and in the whole of Munster the ave- 
rage was only ls. 34d. That showed 
that if more outdoor relief was given in 
the Clonmel Union the expenses probably 
would be less. He denied altogether the 
justice of the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber, that the disposition of the Irish people 
was to take relief, and that respectable 
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families would get relief for their aunts and 
other relatives. The hon. Gentleman also 
said that he knew a man who had £1,000 in 
the bank who yet took relief. But, though 
there might be an exceptional case, any 
person who knew anything of Ireland 
must know that to take poor relief was 
the very last thing an Irishman would 
consent to do, because from that mo- 
ment he would feel himself degraded. 
His only regret with regard to the Bill 
was that his hon. Friend had not pro- 
posed to give to the Board of Guardians 
themselves that permissive power in regard 
to outdoor relief which he proposed to 
give to the Poor Law Commissioners. He 
trusted that the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would not persist in his opposition to a 
Bill the object of which was to place the 
Irish poor on the same footing as the 
English poor. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, that he had on a 
previous occasion dissented from the pro- 
position for a total assimilation of the Irish 
Poor Law to the English Poor Law, yet he 
admitted that crises might frequently occur 
in which a more extended power of giving 
outdoor relief, or a means of adapting the 
mode of relief to peculiar circumstances 
which might arise, would be desirable in 
Ireland. The Bill before the House went 
to that extent only, it being a measure 
simply to invest the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners with a discretionary power to make 
modifications in the prescribed mode of 
relief. If the Bill should go into Com- 
mittee, he would move an Amendment 
giving to the Boards of Guardians a dis- 
cretion to carry out those modifications or 
not, for he thought that to the local ad- 
ministrators should be left the power and 
responsibility of administering such a law. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he had at first ex- 
perienced difficulty in understanding upon 
what principle the Bill was founded, and 
how it was to be carried out. Some light, 
however, had been thrown upon the Bill 
by the speeches which had been made on 
that occasion. It appeared that the Bill 
had been blindly copied from an English 
Bill which was passed under totally dif- 
ferent circumstances. The intention of 
the Bill was to extend outdoor relief in 
Ireland, while the intention of the English 
Bill was to limit the powers of Boards of 
Guardians in certain cases. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the King’s County sought to give 
to the Poor Law Commissioners power to 
make orders to extend the system of out- 
door relief in Ireland ; but the power given 
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to the Boards of Guardians to suspend 
those orders for thirty days amounted to 
a complete suicide of the Bill itself. The 
only cases he could conceive in which the 
Poor Law Commissioners should be ex- 
pected to make provision to extend outdoor 
relief were cases of severe famine, pesti- 
lence, and general fever; and it certainly 
appeared a mockery that the guardians 
should have the power of suspending, 
under such circumstances, the orders of 
the Commissioners for a period of thirty 
days. It had been stated that there was 
a universal desire in Ireland to extend the 
system of outdoor relief. He respectfully 
denied that there was even a general desire 
for this change; on the contrary, the Boards 
of Guardians were at the present time un- 
willing to act upon the powers they had 
in that respect. By the original Poor Law 
Act, every destitute person, wherever he 
might happen to be in Ireland for the 
moment, was admissible into a workhouse ; 
and by the amended Poor Law Act very 
large and extended powers were vested in 
the Boards of Guardians to give outdoor 
relief in cases where that mode of relief 
was most required. The extension of 
outdoor relief would greatly deteriorate 
the habits of the people, would destroy 
the small class of farmers by increasing 
the rates to a degree impossible for them 
to bear, and would thus tend to compel 
many persons to quit the country. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he regarded the 
present Bill as intended to introduce the 
small edge of the wedge with the view of 
ultimately assimilating the Poor Law in Ire- 
land to the Poor Law in England. If it 
were desired to destroy the Irish farmer and 
to increase emigration tenfold, all that was 
necessary was to follow the course which 
the hon. Member for the King’s County 
called upon the House to pursue. Mr. 
Senior, one of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
had stated that to introduce the English 
Poor Law into Ireland would increase the 
rates to an enormous extent, and be a 
great national calamity. The evidence 
of all experienced men was to the same 
effect, and he contended that the course 
recommended by the hon. Member for the 
King’s County was not in accordance with 
the wishes of the intelligent classes in 
Ireland. The hon. Member had startled 
him by declaring that the authority of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
was in favour of the present proposition ; 
but he found that the noble Lord’s speech, 
to which reference was made, was a dia- 
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tribe against the introduction of Poor 
Laws into Ireland at all, as Poor Laws put 
hastily into operation might make Ireland 
one vast poorhouse. He had also cited 
the commission of which Drs. Murray 
and Whately were members, which sat 
nearly thirty years ago, as favourable to his 
views, but that Commission recommended 
that Poor Law relief should not be given 
to the able-bodied. The Irish Poor Law 
Guardians had at present the power of 
granting outdoor relief in certain cases ; 
and he had himself proposed in the Lime- 
rick Board, which was composed of ninety 
guardians, one-half of whom were elected 
by the ratepayers, that they should afford 
outdoor relief to the families of persons 
disabled by accident or sickness, and who 
would be actually under the eyes of the 
guardians in the workhouse hospitals ; but 
the proposition had been ignominiously 
scouted, and he had never seen a stronger 
opposition than that which it had met from 
the elected, as well as from the ex officio 
guardians. As to the question of economy, 
did the hon. Member believe for one in- 
stant, if the great majority of the persons 
requiring relief were to be relieved out of 
the workhouse that the cost would not be 
trebled or quadrupled? At all events, the 
ratepayers in Ireland believed that such 
would be the case. 

Srr HERVEY BRUCE said, that it was 
a very strong argument against the Bill 
that it would give to a board in Dublin and 
not to the local authorities, who knew the 
necessities of their districts, the power to 
make the proposed extension in outdoor 
relief. The assertion that people going 
into the workhouse for relief received 
thereby a moral stain which never could 
be effaced was totally unfounded, for he 
knew that in his part of the country the 
most respectable farmers continually ap- 
plied to the workhouse to obtain young 
girls for the purpose of employing them in 
work at their farmhouses. He would 
certainly give his vote against the Bill. 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, that 
he was in favour of the principle of the 
Bill, but from the tone of the observations 
which had already been made in the course 
of the discussion he did not believe that 
it would be carried, and he, therefore, 
suggested that the hon. Member for the 
King’s County should not press the mea- 
sure to a division. 

_Mp. MAGUIRE said, he wished to 
direct attention to two petitions—one from 
Limerick and the other presented by the 
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hon. Member for Roscommon, praying that 
in certain cases outdoor relief might be 
given in Ireland as in England. Those 
petitions proved that there was a wish on 
the part of a large number of persons for 
a more liberal administration of the Poor 
Law in Ireland. He intended to vote for 
the second reading of the Bill, on the one 
ground that he was in favour of an exten- 
sion of the Poor Law by which relief could 
be afforded to a greater number than re- 
ceived it at present. The details of the 
Bill might be considered in Committee, 
and no one would be bound to them by 
voting for the second reading. The num- 
ber of persons receiving relief could not be 
taken as any indication of the real state 
of the country. By granting outdoor re- 
lief more extensively much might be done 
to preserve the status of the lower classes 
of the population, for when a family had 
gone into the workhouse, its self-respect 
was destroyed. No moral stigma ought 
to attach to those who became inmates of 
the workhouse, but it could not be denied 
that there was a social brand upon them. 
He wished they could get rid of the fear 
of outdoor relief, which he believed would 
prevent instead of causing poverty. 

Mr. ESMONDE said, he objected to the 
Bill, because it would take the adminis- 
tration of the poor rates out of the hands 
of the local authorities, and rest in a 
Central Board of Commissioners at Dublin. 

Mr.-HENNESSY, in reply, maintained 
that his Bill was identical with the Eng- 
lish law in regard to outdoor relief. As 
to petitions on the subject he found that 
in 1862 there were 339, each containing a 
prayer for the assimilation of the law of 
Ireland to that of England in respect to 
outdoor relief. He had been supported by 
the majority of Irish Members who had 
taken part in the debate but—[‘‘ Divide !’”] 
Well, as there seemed to be a desire that 
he should go to a division he would do so. 

Question put, ‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 24; Noes 
201: Majority 177. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for three months. 


TESTS ABOLITION (OXFORD) BILL. 
[pitt 18.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
Mr. SELWYN said, that the absence of 
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opposition to the Bill at that stage must 
not be regarded as any sanction to it from 
those who shared his views. The third 
reading of the Bill would be opposed, and 
he hoped due notice of the time when the 
Bill would be set down for that purpose 
would be given, 
Bill considered in Committee. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read 3° on Friday. 


STREET MUSIC (METROPOLIS) BILL, 
[srt 90.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Repeal of recited Provision 
and Substitution of amended Provision). 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
wished to know whether “ Punch” would 
be abolished bythis Bill ? 

Mr. BASS said, he regarded “‘ Punch” 
as an institution of the country, which 
ought on no account to be disturbed. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN said, 
that ‘‘ Punch” was generally accompanied 
by drum and fife, which, under the Bill as 
it stood, might be removed on account of 
music. 

Mr. BASS said, that if the hon. Gen- 
tleman would introduce a clause to pro- 
vide a remedy, it should have his hearty 
concurrence. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
there was a more stringent clause on the 
subject in the Police Act. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, he was in favour 
of the exemption of that national pastime 
from the Bill. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) had got some Amendments on the 
paper which would improve the Bill, and 
to which the hon. Member for Derby had 
no objection. The hon. Gentleman had 
better submit those Amendments at once. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK moved 
that after the words— 

“Any householder within the metropolitan 
police district personally, or by his servant, or 
by any police constable, may require any street 
musician or singer to depart from the neighbour- 
hood of the house of such householder”— 
to insert the words— 

“ On account of the illness, or on account of the 
interruption of the ordinary occupations or pur- 
suits of any inmate of such house, or for other 
reasonable or sufficient cause.” 


Mr. Selwyn 
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Mr. AYRTON said, that he wished to 
have a definition of the phrase, ‘‘ the in- 
terruption of the ordinary occupation,” 
and to know who was to be the judge of 
what constituted an interruption. Was 
the interpretation to be left to the person 
who professed to be aggrieved, to the po- 
liceman, or to the magistrate? If left to 
the complainant it might mean anything. 
“Ordinary occupation” might mean knife 
cleaning. He was at a loss to discover 
the principle on which the Bill was based. 
There was not only the right of the person 
making complaint to be considered, but 
the right of the person complained against. 
The Bill seemed to aim at this—that the 
owner of a house had a right to regulate 
what was done within sound of the house. 
Was that an assertion of the rights of pro- 
perty? Some persons interpreted “rights 
of property” to mean the most exclusive 
enjoyment of it; but if the owner of a 
park so regarded his rights he (Mr. Ayrton) 
doubted whether such rights would be long 
respected. If the claim to remove the 
musicians was based on the rights of pro- 
perty, the Bill ought to be made conform- 
able to the principles on which it was 
founded, and the owner limited to that 
which was annoying to him from the front 
of his own house to the middle of the road. 
What possible right could a man have to 
regulate every kind of noise which was 
within ear-shot? The public street was 
no more the property of a man than was 
the house of his neighbour. But if the 
right of property were not the principle of 
the Bill what was it? His hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby had circulated a 
little volume containing letters which had 
been addressed to him on the subject. 
Not only professors and other learned men 
had communicated with his hon. Friend, 
but ladies had also written to him, pro- 
mising him if he would put down street 
music to play for him any evening, and 
signing themselves ‘‘ with kind love, &c., 
&e.’” He did not wonder that the hon. 
Member was not proof against such ap- 
peals. Nobody could resist them. The 
literary Punch was also on the side of his 
hon. Friend against its dramatic rival, 
which was nothing without the overture ; 
but a concession, he understood, had been 
made on that point. It appeared that the 
gentlemen connected with the literary 
Punch could not manufacture their jokes 
when any music was being played. The 
editor of another journal, whose mission it 
seemed to be to put an end to all harmony 
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in the political world, was also in favour 
of prohibiting harmony in the streets. 
These letters displayed a misanthropic 
disregard of the feelings of other people. 
Because some hundred people in the me- 
tropolis were of so nervous and sensitive a 
character that street music did not agree 
with them, the pleasure of two or three 
millions were to be interfered with. Per- 
sons who were so easily annoyed should 
not sit at their front windows—if they 
retired to the back of their houses they 
would be left in peace. [Mr. Bass: The 
musicians come both at the front and back 
of the house.] People who were so sensi- 
tive ought not to select houses inconve- 
nient to themselves, The great majority of 
the houses were not exposed both behind 
and before; and if in this great metropolis 
a man required such seclusion he ought to 
look out for a house specially suited to 
him, and not apply for a law to enable 
him to enjoy perfect quietude. There was 
one much greater annoyance in London 
than street music, and that was the rolling 
of carriages. If people were ill they were 
obliged to take means for preventing the 
annoyance arising from the noise of car- 
riages; but no one would venture to say 
that because he was of a nervous tempera- 
ment carriages should not be allowed to 
roll by his door. If street music were 
prohibited the result would be to drive 
poor people who wished to hear music to 
the public-houses. That was the case 
abroad. The law was directed against 
their servants. How was it that gentle- 
men who did not encourage street music 
found it playing before their houses? Why, 
it was because they kept their domestic 
servants buried below the surface of the 
ground. It was easy to understand how 
delighted these poor buried people must 
be when having nothing but a vacant area 
before them, they caught sight of a musi- 
cian. He never yet saw a wandering 
Italian looking up at the drawing room 
window for money. He always looked 
down to the kitchen window. That being 
the case with respect to music in private 
streets, he asked hon. Gentlemen would it 
be a wise or decent thing to pass a law 
against these wandering Italians when it 
would in reality be a law against their 
domestic servants, who paid the street 
musicians to play for their amusement. 
If gentlemen could not control their house- 
hold it would be better to leave them to 
the quiet enjoyment which they now pos- 
sessed, which was no real annoyance to 
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people upstairs unless they were of that 
sensitive character which rendered every 
kind of noise an annoyance. The only 
ground on which anything like a justifica- 
tion could be offered for the measure was 
the right of property; and, by way of 
limiting the exercise of that right in aec- 
cordance with the law, he moved that in- 
stead of “ near any such house” should be 
inserted “in front of any such house,” 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 3, 
to leave out the word “‘near,”’ and insert 
the words “in front of.”—(Mr. Ayrton.) 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
quite concurred in the opinion that 
“‘ Punch”—whether the Punch of litera- 
ture or the ‘‘ Punch” of the streets— 
ought to continue to be privileged, for 
both ‘‘ Punches” were national institu- 
tions. [An hon. Memser: With the 
music?} Certainly with the music. Be- 
yond that, he doubted whether the inha- 
bitants of the Tower Hamlets would agree 
with their representative. The Amend. 
ment of his hon. Friend (Mr. Bentinck) 
was scarcely worth pressing, as there 
was no material difference between his 
proposition and that of the hon. Member 
for Derby. The question before the 
House was this—either to leave the law 
as it stood, or else to enact that every 
householder should have the absolute 
right to send away any street music 
which was annoying or unpleasant. He 
should be very sorry to get rid of the 
German bands, for some of them were 
well worth listening to. He thought, 
however, that it should be in the discre- 
tion of a householder to have everything 
which he considered an annoyance removed 
from the front of his dwelling. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he would 
be the very last to say that any annoy- 
ance to a person in front of his house 
should be allowed to continue against his 
will, but the Bill was simply ridiculous, 
since a special exemption was to be in- 
serted in favour of “‘ Punch.” The right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
was in favour of the German bands; then 
it was to be assumed that he would desire 
an exemption in their favour. The right 
hon. Gentleman had a fine ear for music, 
and he believed had a very fine voice as a 
vocalist ; and he cultivated his taste at 
the opera. Those who delighted in street 
music had no opportunity of going to the 
opera, but they took as much delight in 
music as those who could pay to listen to 
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a Patti or a Mario. If the Bill was good 
for the metropolis it would be equally 
good for Brighton and other large towns, 
and he saw no reason why London should 
be selected for special legislation. It had 
simply been brought forward at the in- 
stance of such persons as Mr. Babbage, 
who was now commencing a crusade 
against the popular game of tip-cat and the 
trundling of hoops. Where were they to 
stop if such a Bill were to pass? They 
must legislate against the noise of car- 
riages in the streets. He believed if the 
Bill passed it would be wholly inoperative. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, the Bill as 
it originally stood would have enabled 
any person to remove street music simply 
because he did not like it, but the Bill 
as amended would so far alter the exist- 
ing law only as to enable a householder 
to object to street music if it interfered 
with his calling. The existing law was 
differently interpreted by different magis- 
trates. In the case of Mr. Babbage, it 
was held by one magistrate that the 
being engaged in abstruse calculations 
was reasonable cause for removal, by 
another it was held that it was not. 
The Bill, with the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman, would remove that un- 
certainty. It would be left to the magis- 
trate to decide what was a reasonable in- 
terference with a person’s calling to the 
satisfaction of the community. No ma- 
gistrate would say that music could 
interfere with knife-cleaning, as sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets; but if a gentleman were writ- 
ing his speech or writing an article a 
magistrate would hold, on complaint, that 
street music would be an annoyance. 
People living in a place like London 
might be seriously annoyed by disagree- 
able neighbours without any hope of re- 
dress, but there was no reason why they 
should not be protected against avoidable 
inconveniences. 

Mr. BASS said, he quite admitted the 
principle that property had its duties as 
well as its rights ; but he denied the right 
of any man to obstruct the public highway, 
and who could deny that a band of musi- 
cians was such an obstruction? An hon. 
Gentleman told him that he lost a division 
because his horse refused to pass through 
a band of German musicians, Again, the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets was 
in error in supposing that the complaint 
against street music only emanated from 
a few individuals of peculiar idiosyncra- 

Sir John Shelley 
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sies, who had no feeling of sympathy with 
the rest of the community. He had 
received representations on the subject 
from thousands of persons, including some 
of the first men in the kingdom, all ex- 
pressing the hope that the Bill might be 
passed into law. Among his correspon- 
dents were gentlemen who took a great 
interest in the welfare of the poor; and it 
was incorrect, therefore, to say that the 
Bill was opposed by the working classes 
and their friends. Mr. Charles Dickens 
was in favour of the Bill, and he had 
letters from the Poet Laureate, Mr. Car- 
lyle, all the leading artists, and between 
300 and 400 of the first musicians of the 
day, who declared that the interruption 
caused by street bands rendered it quite 
impossible to carry on their profession. 
One of the most distinguished musical 
geniuses in Europe—a young man—had 
actually been obliged to give up com- 
posing during the day, and was now 
compelled to work at night. Mr. Tenny- 
son wrote that he was driven from London 
by street bands, and the late Mr. Thacke- 
ray used to say that he had often been 
glad to take refuge in the fields. It was 
absurd to pretend that the nuisance of 
which he complained was kept up for the 
amusement of the poorer classes. What 
had poor people to do in Belgrave and 
Eaton Squares? His hairdresser recently 
told him that the street bands were en- 
couraged mainly by scullery and nursery 
maids. Now, he had a great affection for 
scullery maids, but he must say that they 
too often poked their heads out of window 
to listen to street music when they ought 
to be attending to their work inside. He 
hoped the House would support the Bill. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY said, he could 
not help thinking that they were then 
engaged in peddling legislation. He 
admitted that some persons suffered from 
the evils of street music, but there were 
evils of greater magnitude which no one 
sought to remove. There were people 
who suffered from the rolling of carriages 
at two or three o’clock in the morning, 
and yet it was not proposed that the prac- 
tice should be discontinued. He would 
remind the House that the working classes 
might have their own opinion upon that 
subject, but they had no opportunity of 
expressing that opinion. If music was to 
be driven out of the streets, some arrange- 
ment ought certainly to be made by means 
of which bands, &c., would be allowed to 
play in the parks. 
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Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that the object of the Bill was merely to 
give effect to the existing law. The high- 
ways were meant for the passage of the 
Queen’s subjects, and street music in them 
was primd facie illegal. The rolling of 
carriages, on the other hand, was one of 
the special objects for which highways 
were constructed, and there was no analogy 
between that case and the case contem- 
plated in the present Bill. The most effi- 
cient magistrates had always held that 
personal annoyance was a “reasonable 
cause” for ordering away a street band, 
and in that judgment he cordially acqui- 
esced. In its present shape the Bill went 
no further. A constable could not act 
under the existing police regulations, and 
it was time that Parliament should inter- 
pose with fresh legislation. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he con- 
sidered the subject of the Bill was not a 
fit matter for legislation. Moreover, the 
Bill was a tyrannical measure, providing 
for the comfort of the higher classes at the 
expense of the labouring poor. He would 
also remind the last speaker that Regent 
Street was obstructed by long lines of car- 
riages whenever there happened to be any- 
thing going on at St. James’s Hall. 

Mr. CLAY said, that several hon. Mem- 
bers seemed to think that the Bill would 
drive music out of the streets altogether. 
But such was not the case. By the Bill 
street music would be only removed from 
that part of the town where it was not 
wanted to that part where, according to 
many hon. Gentlemen, the people were 
anxious to enjoy it. The existence of 
nuisances for which a remedy was either 
difficult or impossible was no reason why 
the House should not deal with an evil to 
which a cure might easily be applied. 
Such was the case with street music, and 
he hoped the Bill would be passed. 


Question put, “‘ That the word ‘near’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 201; 
Noes 87: Majority 114. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK then 
moved to insert in line five, after the word 
‘shillings,’ “or, in the discretion of the 
magistrate before whom he shall be con- 
victed, may be imprisoned for any time 
not more than three days.” 

Amendment proposed, 


In line 5, after the word “ shillings,” to insert 
the words “ or, in the discretion of the magistrate 
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before whom he shall be convicted, may be im- 
prisoned for any time not more than three days.” 
—(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.) 

Mr. BUTT said, he objected to the 
Amendment, as carrying the penalty for a 
trifling offence much too far. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he would ask 
the hon. Member for Taunton, whether 
the imprisonment proposed was not rather 
too severe for what, after all, might be 
a mistake ? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he thought the Amendment most reason- 
able and intended to persevere in it. The 
term of imprisonment would practically be 
only one day, because the day on which a 
man went in and the day he came out 
were counted. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would not sanction the proposal. 
It would be the first time they had passed 
a law inflicting imprisonment in lieu of a 
pecuniary penalty where it was impossible 
for the person to know at the time that 
he would be liable to it or not. There 
was no accurate definition in the Bill by 
which a man would be able to tell whether 
he was committing an offence or not. To 
justify such a punishment the offence 
ought to be distinct and patent, and not 
one depending on a nice question about 
reasonable cause. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that an organ 
grinder usually had a monkey with him, 
and he wished to ask whether the ‘hon. 
Member for Taunton did not intend to 
make some provision for the monkey when 
his master went to gaol. Would it be 
sent to the workhouse? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he thought the monkey should be provided 
for at the expense of the metropolitan 
Members. 

Srrm GEORGE GREY said, the Amend- 
ment gave very little additional power 
beyond what already existed, because now 
a magistrate might fine an organ-player 
40s., and if the man could not pay: he 
might be sent to prison. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 121; 
Noes 111: Majority 10. 


Mr. AYRTON said, they had now come 
to the last provision of the Bill, which 
made it lawful for any constable to take 
into custody, without warrant, any person 
who should offend as before described. 
After the alteration which had been made 
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in the former part of the Bill, he thought 
that provision ought to be struck out. 
As the Bill originally stood, the house- 
holder might ask the musician to go away, 
and if he did not go away the offence was 
committed. But since the alteration it 
was left doubtful until the magistrate had 
given his decision, whether an offence was 
committed or not; and did his hon. Friend 
mean to say that when two persons differed 
about a doubtful thing one was to take 
the other into custody? The authors of 


the Bill ought to rest. satisfied with the 
power of imprisonment for so trivial an 
offence, and not carry their exceptional 
legislation any further. 

omission of this provision. 


He moved the 


Amendment proposed, in line 5, to leave 
out the words “and it shall be lawful for 
any constable.””—(Mr. Ayrton.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. PEACOCKE said, the chief diffi- 
culty of the existing law was, that if a 
householder ordered a street musician to 
go away and he refused he had no power 
to give him into custody, and the only 
remedy was to summon him. [If therefore 
that part of the Bill was expunged, the 
law would remain as it was at present. 
Of what practical use was the remedy of 
proceeding against an itinerant musician 
by summons? He hoped, therefore, that 
the hon. Member for Derby would adhere 
to the most valuable power of giving the 
offender into custody. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or razr EXCHE- 
QUER said, if he understood the argument 
of the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
it was very strong. The Bill as it origi- 
nally stood gave the householder absolute 
power, without any reason, to require a 
street musician to depart from the neigh- 
bourhood of his house, and that then, if 
the musician refused to depart, the offence 
was at once complete, and the police con- 
stable might immediately take him into 
custody. But the Amendments that had 
been introduced essentially altered the 
character of that part of the Bill. The 
demand for the street musician’s departure 
was to be effectual law only if it was 
sustained by reasonable cause, and the 
reasonable cause was a matter for trial, 
not by the householder or the police con- 
stable, but by the magistrate before whom 
the musician was taken. It would be an 
infringement of the principles of liberty 

Mr. Ayrton 
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if, while the matter might be entirely 
dependent on the trial before a magistrate, 
the street musician was at once to undergo 
a penalty which stopped his means of 
livelihood, and that at the will or the 
judgment formed as to reasonable cause 
by a police constable at eighteen shillings 
ora guinea a week. He thought there 
was no doubt that in that part of the Bill 
they were treading very near to dangerous 
ground, and that the Bill would be much 
improved if they adopted the sugges- 
of the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets. 

Mr. MALINS said, he apprehended 
that the Bill would be deprived of all its 
efficacy if the recommendation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were adopted. 
The object of the measure was to give the 
householder a summary remedy, and avoid 
the necessity of his going about to find 
where an itinerant musician lived in order 
to summon him. That Bill had been 
called “ tyrannical ;” but how was it to 
be compared with the tyranny of these 
wandering people, who, as the law now 
stood, at their will and pleasure might 
come under a man’s window and render 
his house uninhabitable ? It war necessary 
that the inhabitants of this great town 
should be armed with a summary power 
of abating a nuisance which had been 
allowed to continue too long, and as that 
was the essence of the Bill, he trusted that 
the hon. Member for Derby would not 
surrender it. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he thought there 
was a great defect in the clause. Let 
them take an analogy from the Game Laws. 
If a man was found on the land of another 
committing a trespass, and armed, he could 
not be taken into custody or removed from 
that land until certain questions were put 
to him and certain statements made to him; 
and it was necessary that all that should 
be proved in a court of law. As the Bill 
had been altered, a street musician was to 
be required to move away for a reasonable 
cause, such as the illness of an inmate or 
some other ground; but the words of the 
clause would not render it necessary that 
the street musician should be told the 
reason why he was ordered away before 
he could be taken into custody. 

Mr. BASS said, his hon. and learned 
Friend was mistaken in the matter. The 
Bill had certainly been altered to some 
extent in deference to the suggestions of 
the Home Secretary, but if the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for the Tower 
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Hamlets were to be adopted, why they 
had better all go home. The language of 
the clause was perfectly consistent, and 
he hoped the Committee would agree to it. 

Mr. BUTT moved that the Chairman 
then report Progress. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
put, ‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. 
Butt.) 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 54; 
Noes 175: Majority 121. 

Amendment again proposed. 


Mr. BUTT said, there was another 
provision in the clause besides that of a 
person being ill or being disturbed in his 
occupation, and that was that a musician 
might be taken into custody for other suf- 
ficient and reasonable cause. Now, surely 
that was much too indefinite, for under 
such a provision a person might be kept in 
custody from Monday to Saturday, and it 
might then be discovered that no sufficient 
or reasonable cause had been assigned. 

Str JOHN SHELLEY said, it was 
something quite new to propose that such 
extraordinary confidence should be placed 
in a policeman by giving him this arbitrary 

ower. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that to give a con- 
stable the power of taking a person into 
custody was practically to withhold from 
him any remedy. 

Sm GEORGE GREY observed, that if 
the words proposed to be left out were 
omitted the law would remain as at pre- 
sent. Offenders could only be proceeded 
against by summons, and when summoned 
to appear before a magistrate they could 
not be found. But he was aware of no 
case in which a constable had power to 
apprehend a person under the Metropolitan 
Police Act unless the offence were com- 
mitted within his view. He should move 
afterwards the insertion of the words 
“‘ within view of such constable.” 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
in cases of annoyance under the Bill, the 
difficulty would be to find a policeman, and 
when he was brought to the spot the street 
musician would not be playing on his in- 
strument, but probably sitting on the 
doorway of the householder, so that the 
constable could not act. 

Mr. Arperman SALOMONS said, that 
in an assault case, it was not necessary for 
the officer to see the assault; it was suffi- 
cient if he perceived marks upon the per- 
son complaining. 
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Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 151; 
Noes 68: Majority 83, 


Srr GEORGE GREY said, he woald 
then propose the insertion of the words 
‘‘ within the view of such constable.” 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
Clause, to add the words ‘“‘ within view 
of such constable.” —(Sir George Grey.) 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he should oppose the Amendment. He 
was greatly surprised at the quarter from 
which this Amendment proceeded. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
unless the words “‘ within the view of such 
constable’? were inserted, the constable 
would be called upon to act upon the 
mere allegation of the householder, which 
would be totally unprecedented and ex- 
ceptional. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 83; 
Noes 118: Majority 35. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


BLEACHING AND DYEING WORKS ACTS 
EXTENSION BILL. 


Bill to place the employment of Women, Young 
Persons, and Children in the occupations of 
Finishers, Hookers, Lappers, and Makers-up and 
Packers in Warehouses under the Regulations of 
the Bleaching and Dyeing Works Acts Extension ; 
presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 181.] 


ELECTIONS PETITIONS Act (1848) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Bill to amend “ The Election Petitions Act, 
1848,” in certain particulars; presented, and 
read 1°,* [Bill 182.] 

And it being Six of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House till To- 
morrow, Without putting the Question. 


aa 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
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MINUTES.}—Punsuic Eurs—First Reading— 
Weights and Measures (Metric System)* (No. 
164) ; Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Acts Amend- 
ment * (No. 167). 
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Second Reading— Government Annuities, &c.* 
(No. 145); Clerks of the Peace Removal * 
(No. 126) [.1.]; Oyster Fishery (England and 
Wales) (No. 108) negatived. 

Committee— Valuation of Rateable Property (Ire- 
land)* (No. 147); Cathedral Minor Corpora- 
tions * (No. 157) [H.1.] 

Report — Summary Procedure (Scotland)* (No. 
148); Valuation of Rateable Property (Ire- 
land)* (No. 147). 

Third Reading — Coventry Free Grammar 
School * (No. 153). 

Withdrawn — Oyster Fishery (England and 
Wales) (No. 108) [m1.]; Servants Hiring 
(Scotland)* (No. 146). 

Royal Assent—Countess of Elgin and Kincar- 
dine’s Annuity [27 & 28 Vict. c. 31); 

Fish Teinds (Scotland) [27 & 28 Vict. c. 33); 

Vacating of Seats (House of Commons) [27 & 
28 Vict. e. 34]; 

Banking Co-partnerships [27 & 28 Vict.c. 32]; 

Beerhouses (Ireland) [27 & 28 Vict. c. 35]; 

Chimney Sweepers Regulation [27 & 28 Vict. c. 


37]; 
Chief Rents (Ireland) [27 & 28 Vict. c. 38]; 
Army Prize (Shares of Deceased) [27 & 28 Vict. 
ec. 36). 


ABOLITION OF METROPOLITAN TURN- 
PIKES.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorp RAVENSWORTH wished to call 
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great improvement that had been effected, 
but required time to obtain the necessary 
information required by the noble Lord, 
He would give the noble Lord a satisfac- 
tory answer on a future occasion. 


LONDON CITY TITHES BILL. 
SECOND READING POSTPONED. 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 


Lorpv TAUNTON noticed that it oceu- 
pied a similar position to the Brokers 
Bonds Bill, which had been postponed in 
consequence of its being introduced as a 
Private Bill instead of a Public one. 

Lorp REDESDALE admitted the force 
of the objection, and would not oppose the 
postponement of the Order. 


Further Debate, and Second Reading, 
put off to Monday next. 


OYSTER FISHERY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—{No. 108.] 


SECOND READING. BILL WITHDRAWN. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


their Lordships’ attention to the fact that | ing read. 


a great social reform would take place that 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 


evening in the metropolis — that the long- | in moving the second reading of this Bill, 


standing grievance, not to say nuisance, of 


the metropolis, the metropolitan suburban 
tolls, ceased at once and for ever in the 
northern districts. This was no small boon 


to the public. He was old enough to re- 


collect when a turnpike-gate interposed at | 
Hyde Park, and also at the Marble Arch. | 


Her Majesty’s subjects might now travel 
from the heart of the City to the furthest 
extremity of the metropolis, without ob- 
struction, and without being robbed, he 
might say, by the licensed tax gatherer. 
It had been his lot to present several me- 
morials to the Government and many peti- 
tions to that House upon the subject; and 
he thought that great thanks were due to 
a noble Earl, not then in his place, for 
originating the movement for their aboli- 
tion, and he begged to express his satisfac- 
tion that Her Majesty’s Government carried 
out the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission that had inquired into the sub- 
ject. He, therefore, asked the noble Earl 
the President of the Council, What arrange- 
ments Her Majesty’s Government had made 
in substitution of the tolls to effect this 
improvement; and, secondly, whether every 
suburb of the metropolis was to enjoy the 
same liberty ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that he shared 
the satisfaction of the noble Lord at the 





said, that the subject was one which had 
been much discussed of late in newspapers 
and periodicals. He was in no way con- 
nected with the description of property to 
which it related, but the investigations 
which he had some years ago made on the 
subject had led him to the conclusion that 
it was one which was well deserving the 
attention of Parliament. He had, there- 
fore, endeavoured to frame a Bill dealing 
with the subject on a principle which he 
thought ought to be adopted ; but he was 
happy to think that the Government were 
prepared to take the matter into their own 
hands. With the view of showing their 
Lordships the importance of the interests 
concerned, he would refer their Lordships 
to a book which had been published by the 
Irish Fishery Commissioners, from which 
he found that in the Whitstable fishery 
and adjoining grounds, which consisted of 
12 square miles of public grounds and 15 
of private, in all 27 square miles, 3,270 
persons earned a daily livelihood, and from 
800 to 850 dredging boats were employed. 
The average wages received by the 3.270 
men engaged in the fishery were 20s. a 
week throughout the year. The amount 
paid in wages, he might add, by the 
owners of private beds at Whitstable in 
one year amounted to £125,500, the 
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amount paid by the Essex local beds being 
£35,000, making a total of £160,500 ex- 
pended in wages yearly. If to that were 
added the money spent in keeping the 
boats in repair—the sums paid to smiths, 
shipwrights, sail and ropemakers, amount- 
ing to £17,000; the expenditure for old 
boats and those lost in storms amounting 
to £4,500 —the total outlay would be found 
to be £182,000 on the 27 square miles to 
which he referred. To show how matters 
stood in a smaller locality, he might state 
that at the Arklow oyster fishery the num- 
ber of barrels of oysters caught and sold 
from the 14th of January to the 26th of 
May, 1863, was 34,038, the value being 
£10,830. Of these 2,860 went to the 
Welsh coast, 2,600 to France, 20,500 to 
the Kentish coast, and the remainder to 
the Irish coast. It was stated on the 
same authority that between £20,000 and 
£30,000 was paid annually to Jersey for 
oysters to breed, while Queensborough on 
the Thames paid sometimes to Granville, 
on the French coast, from £1,500 to 
£2,000 for oyster spat. The prices for 
oysters for laying down in beds had, he 
might add, risen in the case of the Chan- 
nel ridge from 3s. and 3s. 6d, per bushel 
in 1859 to 7s. and 9s. in the present year ; 
while in the case of Falmouth and the 
Southampton waters the prices had risen 
from 1s. to ls. 6d., which was the rate up 
to 1858, to from 15s. to 20s. in 1864. The 
subject was one, he might further observe, 
in which the French Government had taken 
a great interest with the view of encourag- 
ing the fishermen and increasing the pro- 
ductive powers of the country. He held 
in his hand a statement which had been 
made before the Committee on the Herne 
Bay Fishery Bill, which showed that at the 
Isle de Rhé in 1858 there was not a single 
oyster on the shore, whereas there were 
now 3,063 oyster beds in full work or 
being completed, containing 100,000,000 
oysters valued at more than £50,000, and 
giving employment to 1,700 men. He had 
also a statement of the development of an 
oyster bed of the extent of one acre, 
situated in the Thames Estuary, capable 
of producing a good quality of natives, and 
stocked with 1,000 bushels of oysters of 
1,600 each, which showed an increase in 
value in four years of from £256 to 
£12,500. He proposed to follow the plan 
adopted in Ireland of granting a licence 
to persons to establish oyster beds, and 
that that licence should be obtained under 
the authority of the Board of Trade, which 
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would of course previously make the requi 
site inquiry. As the Government had issued 
a Royal Commission to inquire into this 
subject he did not wish to proceed further 
than the second reading, which would affirm 
the principle of the Bill. 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*,— 
(The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 

Tue Duxe or RICIIMOND said, he was 
glad that the noble Marquess did not intend 
to press the Bill this Session, as some of 
its details appeared to him objectionable. 
Indeed he thought that the second reading 
should not take place. It was better, he 
thought, to wait until the Report of the 
Royal Commission was laid before them, 
which would furnish them with information 
on which to act. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY also 
thought it was premature to attempt to 
legislate before the Report of the Royal 
Commission was laid before them. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE ex- 
pressed a similar opinion. 

Toe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he would withdraw the Motion for 
the second reading. 

Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn ; and Bill (by Leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


AGRARIAN OUTRAGES (IRELAND). 
RESOLUTION. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE, in 
rising to move the Resolution of which he 
had given notice, said, he felt considerable 
diffidence in bringing this subject forward, 
because he felt the difficulty of treating so 
important a matter in the manner it de- 
served. He brought the subject under 
their Lordships’ attention in no spirit of 
hostility to the noble Earl who held the 
office of Lord Lieutenant, for whom in his 
social position he had the greatest possible 
regard and affection. But he should be 
wanting in frankness if he did not say— 
and he was not alone in thinking so—that 
Lord Carlisle had shown in the government 
of Ireland a want of prudence and of firm- 
ness in resisting improper pressure. No- 
thing would induce him to bring this sub- 
ject forward if he had not a strong convic- 
tion that the Lord Lieutenant’s decision in 
releasing certain convicted prisoners had 
aggravated the unfortunate position in 
which many parts of the country stood, 
During the viceroyalty of the noble Mar- 
quess, now no more, (the Marquess of Nor- 
manby) he made a sort of Royal progress 
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through the country and released prisoners 
by hundreds. The result of that policy 
was fully disclosed before the Committee 
of 1839, and it was shown to be most in- 
jurious to the peace of the country. To 
come to a later period—in Westmeath the 
Riband Society was flourishing, and some 
extracts from charges of the Judges who 
had held Her Majesty’s assize for that 
county would best illustrate the position of 
affairs there. At the summer assizes of 
1859 Chief Justice Monahan said— 


“He regretted that, although the calendar was 
very light in point of numbers, he could not con- 
gratulate them upon the state of the county. It 
was lamentable that since he had the honour of 
addressing them last, a most barbarous murder 
had been committed in their county, under cir- 
cumstances of great atrocity. The crime was 
perpetrated in the presence of several persons, 
and the assassin, who must have been known, had 
not yet been made amenable to justice. It was a 
shocking thing that one of the bills that would be 
laid before them had reference to a threatening 
notice that had been sent to the wife of the man 
who had been murdered. He need not say that 
when such a state of things existed in their county 
it was most important that every magistrate and 
gentleman of property should do all in his power 
to aid in the administration of justice, for until 
such men as he saw before him co-operated in 
putting an end to such crimes and disturbances 
as at present disgraced them, they could not hope 
to restore tranquillity to their fine county,” 


The Chief Justice here threw blame upon 
the magistrates and grand jurors, as though 
they had not performed their duty. Now, 
the fault did not lie with them, but with 
the Irish Government, who had released 
culprits justly convicted and sentenced. 
At the Spring Assizes for 1860 Mr. Jus- 
tice Keogh charged the grand jury in these 
words— 

“ Although the number of prisoners upon the 
calendar which has been laid before me is not 
large, I am sorry Iam not able to say, from the 
information I have obtained, that the condition of 
the county is satisfactory ; the very reverse is the 
fact. ‘The number of cases upon the calendar is 
only seven, but when we look to the character of 
those cases, four being murder and two for as- 
saults so as to endanger life, it is impossible to 
abstain from the expression of the opinion that 
the condition of the people of this county is any- 
thing but desirable.” 


He wished to show that the condition of 
the county was not the result of a sudden 
outbreak of agrarian outrage, but had long 
existed, and that for years this war of 
ribandism against life and property had 
continued in the county. At the Summer 
Assizes in 1862 Chief Justice Monahan 
said— 

“I sincerely wish that the calendar before me 
could be taken as an index of the state of your 
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county. If such were the case, it would be a 
matter of sincere congratulation, but I regret to 
find that it is not. Since my arrival in town I 
have been furnished by the county inspector and 
other officials with a return of the offences com- 
mitted in the county since last assizes, and this 
return shows that, in a very large number of 
cases, the perpetrators have escaped detection. 
There are twelve or fourteen instances where 
parties have been served with threatening notices, 
and in not one of these have the authors been dis- 
covered. There are several cases of malicious 
injury also, for which not a single person has been 
made amenable. ‘There is a repugnance evinced 
by the persons aggrieved to aid the authorities in 
the detection of the guilty parties. This repug- 
nance—whether caused by fear, intimidation, or 
otherwise—I consider, in a great measure ac- 
counts for the non-discovery of the perpetrators 
of crime.” 


There was a remarkable case in connection 
with a small property belonging to a gen- 
tleman named Smith. This gentleman 
was obliged to evict a tenant or tenants. 
The first tenant put in, aman named Kelly, 
was murdered. His murderers had never 
been detected, and no one had been pun- 
ished. The next tenant named Jessop, was 
also murdered, and while he was lying 
dead a threatening letter was sent to his 
widow. No one was convicted of either 
of these crimes, though the.murder was 
committed in broad daylight. Suspicion, 
however, fell upon a man who was very 
fortunately convicted shortly afterwards of 
a malicious assault, and sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. But, in spite of his 
known character, he was not allowed to 
spend the full period of his sentence in 
prison, but was released six months before 
his term had expired. A magistrate of the 
neighbourhood, having ascertained this fact, 
wrote to the Chief Secretary of Ireland, 
desiring to learn the cause of his release. 
He received the following answer from Sir 
Robert Peel :— 


“Dublin Castle, Oct. 17, 1861. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have made inquiries respecting 
the case of Darby Grehon, committed March, 
1860, by Judge Keogh, for malicious assault, and 
sentenced to two years’ hard labour, I find that 
this prisoner was discharged August 16 of this 
present year, consequently with six months of his 
sentence unexpired. You expressed a no doubt 
well grounded alarm at the premature release of 
this convict, particularly as you were under the 
impression that Judge Keogh had announced in 
court that he regretted to be unable to pass a 
more severe sentence than the one recorded. 1 
find, however, that it was upon Judge Keogh’s 
own special recommendation that this prisoner was 
discharged last August, on the plea that the pri- 
soner was a very r man when convicted, and 
that the state of the county of Westmeath is much 
improved. I would venture to recommend that 
you should direct the police to have a vigilant eye 
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upon this man, so as to afford him no opportunity 
of further disturbance of the peace. 

“Tam, yours faithfully, 
« G, A. Boyd, Esq.” “ Ropert Peer. 
That was the excuse urged by the Chief 
Secretary for the release of a man who 
had been discharged, certainly without any 
communication with the local magistrates. 
He had another ease to bring forward, which 
would show the manner in which the Irish 
Government were in the habit of dealing 
with offenders. Their Lordships knew how 
difficult was the detection of persons in 
possession of passwords of illegal societies. 
A conviction in such cases was almost im- 
possible. A man named Martin Fallon, 
however, was convicted of this offence at 
the Spring Assizes of 1859, and in passing 
sentence upon him Chief Justice Monahan 
said — 

“ Martin Fallon, you have been found guilty of 
having in your possession the passwords of an 
illegal society, knowing them to be such, without 
being able to account satisfactorily for the same. 
It has been proved that this unlawful conspiracy 
exists, and is widely spread throughout Ireland. 
If one thing is calculated more than another to 
do injury to the peace of the country, it is the 
existence of this abominable society. I entertain 
no shadow of a doubt whatever that you had the 
copy of those passwords in your possession solely 
and expressly for the purpose of disseminating 
them through the country. Of that I am quite 
as certain as I can be of anything of which 1 
have not actual knowledge. Therefore it becomes 
my duty to pass upon you the most severe sen- 
tence which the law allows me to do. I am quite 
convinced that if there be any one thing more in- 
jurious to men in your class of life than another 
it is the existence of such illegal combinations and 
confederacies. It happens, unfortunately for those 
who wish to carry out their illegal designs, that 
their power to do mischief will be of temporary 
duration. The law at present in force has not 
reached the combination which at present exists 
in the country to its fullest extent ; but the day 
is fast approaching when there will be evidence 
sufficient to reach such persons. As you were 
implicated in several crimes before you went to 
America, and on your return you have again com- 
menced the same course of conduct, under these 
circumstances the sentence of the Court is, that 
you suffer seven years’ penal servitude.” 


A friend of his, a magistrate of the county 
of Westmeath, to his astonishment saw this 
man walking about a short time since, and 
so strong was his impression that the Go- 
vernment would not release a man of such 
astamp, that he thought he must have 
been mistaken, and determined to write to 
the governor of the gaol to ascertain whe- 
ther the man was still in prison. The go- 
vernor, in his reply, stated that the man 
had been released upon a ticket-of-leave. 
The man might now possibly have resumed 
his old employment, and be persuading 
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people to join these illegal societies. He 
had no doubt that it might be said that 
the prisoner had behaved very well while 
in prison, and had given such satisfaction 
to the authorities that he had been re- 
leased before his time. He maintained, 
however, that such a man ought to have 
been sent to Western Australia, for the 
only way to suppress those conspiracies 
was to show no mercy whatever. He now 
came to the ease of which he had given 
notice. It referred to the case of a man 
named Kelly, who had been living at 
Moate, and the injuries which he had 
suffered had been thus detailed in a letter 
which he had received from an inhabitant 
of the place— 

“Tn March last an office of Kelly’s, with eleven 
head of good cattle, was maliciously burned, and 
he believes the reason to be his having let a gar- 
den to the Doulans, which had for many years 
previously been in the possession of a family 
named Costello. For this offence against the 
Riband code Doulan’s house was attacked by an 
armed party in 1862, among whom were the 
Duigans and Egan. Early in 1863 another house 
on Kelly’s land was maliciously burned. They 
have never ceased persecuting him since he let 
the garden to the Doulans.” 


He understood that the defence of the 
Lord Lieutenant’s conduct would rest upon 
the fact that there was some doubt as to 
the identity of the prisoners, Michael Dui- 
gan, Patrick Egan, and Patrick Duigan ; 
but the evidence of Ann Doulan was con- 
clusive upon this point. The defence for 
the prisoners was one often employed by 
the guilty, an alibi—and he must say that 
he had always found an alibi in case of 
failure to be the very worst defence that 
could possibly be set up. He could not 
conceive afy case more clear as to guilt. 
The learned Judge in passing sentence pro- 
mised them that he would inflict the hea- 
viest punishment in his power, and he kept 
his word, having no fault to find with the 
verdict of the jury. Under these circum- 
stances it was important to know why these 
three men were let out of prison. It ap- 
peared that the Lord Lieutenant received 
two memorials. He received one memorial 
in March, 1863, from one of the prisoners, 
Michael Duigan, the only one who had ever 
so asked for a remission of the punishment. 
That person in his memorial stated some 
things which were not true. Of course he 
denied his guilt—as every Irishman who 
was ever accused had done—but he went 
on to state that he had an aged father and 
a mother dependent on him for support. 
The Lord Lieutenant was not aware that 
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that statement was untrue, but he took no 
steps to ascertain whether it was true or 
false. If he had made inquiries, he would 
have found that Duigan’s father possessed 
eight or ten cottages and was in a very 
comfortable position. That memorial was 
backed by the recommendations of forty- 
seven persons living at Moate; but the 
names of only two of these were printed 
by the Government, as the Castle authori- 
ties were ashamed of the other forty-five. 
He had some information as to the cha- 
racters of those persons, and he was in- 
formed by an inhabitant of that town that 
**the memorial was signed by a class of 
persons that the Government were ashamed 
of.”” Thus, among the signers there was 
a draper and spirit dealer, a baker and 
spirit dealer, a grocer and whisky seller, 
a baker and whisky dealer, &c. It was 
noticeable that no Return had been made, 
according to the order of the House, of 
the communications which accompanied 
the memorial. Upon that memorial no 
steps were taken, but they were not in- 
formed whether the Chief Justice was 
communicated with. The answer to that 
memorial it appeared was not favour- 
able, for a seeond was presented in Febru- 
ary last. That memorial was signed by 
Mr. Berry, a Baptist minister. Respecting 
that gentleman he had received some in- 
formation which it was well the House 
should possess. It appeared that Mr. 
Berry, although an excellent man, enter- 
tained some very curious notions about 
punishments and rewards, thinking that 
temporal punishments were altogether 
wrong, and that offences committed in 
this world should be left to the awful 
punishment of a dreadful hereafter. These 
notions might be very amiable in a Baptist 
minister, but they were not such as should 
animate persons who had to deal with 
offences committed in this world, or else 
it would be better at once to abolish our 
criminal.code of laws. That memorial was 
supported by Mr. William Greene, who 
was described as agent to a large landed 
proprietor. Mr. Greene’s own description 
of himself was that he was not agent to 
any one, but that he farmed forty-two 
acres of land; and an inhabitant of 
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This memorial being received on the 10th 
of February, the men were released on 
the 16th. Having shown how these me- 
morials had been got up, and the manner 
in which they had been received, he had 
to complain that upon neither of those 
memorials had the Lord Lieutenant con- 
sulted any person connected with the lo- 
eality. The Lord Lieutenant knew that 
there were magistrates and grand jurors 
acquainted with the district, from whom 
he could have ascertained the character of 
the persons who signed the memorials. 
In fact, the noble Earl seemed to have 
been guided by a statement in Mr. Berry’s 
letter — 

“ That he had always used his influence for the 
deterring of crime, and that influence he had felt 
it a privilege to give to the present Liberal Go- 
vernment.” 

Perhaps that was the reason why Mr. 
Berry succeeded in his application to the 
Lord Lieutenant—that kind of soft sawder 
might have blinded the noble Earl—but 
still he ought to have taken some pre- 
cautions before interfering with the verdict 
of a jury and the award of a Judge. 
Within a few days afterwards Kelly’s 
offices were burnt down. On!y one of the 
three prisoners remained in the country, 
and when he found that the police were 
making inquiries he ran off, a‘fording very 
fair ground for the presumption that he 
had taken part in the outrage. The mur- 
der took place a few days afterwards. An 
old man, assisted by his son, had taken 
a small piece—two acres—of land. This 
was against the decree of the secret society. 
A party of men came in open day, beat the 
unfortunate son, and left him dying. There 
must have been plenty of witnesses ; but 
there was the greatest difficulty in getting 
any one to speak to the facts. These 
were the outrages which were going ou 
in the county where the Lord Lieuten- 
ant was amusing himself with his gaol 
deliveries. The Lord Lieutenant was not 
satisfied in letting one of the prisoners 
out. Two of them by their silence ad- 
mitted the justice of their sentence ; but 
the Lord Lieutenant was so generous a 
man that he released the whole three 
prisoners. Such proceedings might be 
very amusing to the Lord Lieutenant, but 
they were ruin to property, to the security 
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scribed Greene as ‘of life, and all the best interests of the 
country. They required a man of courage 
}and determination —a man with a firm 
hand—in the position of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and that they certainly had not in 


“One of the Rev. Mr. Berry’s congregation, 
and being the only Protestant in the neighbour- 
hood, he lost no opportunity of interfering in such 
matters by way of gaining popularity.” 

The Earl of Donoughmore 
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Ireland at the present moment. The noble 
Marquess concluded by moving to resolve— 
“That, considering the Extent to which Agra- 
rian Outrages prevail in certain Counties in Ire- 
land, and the Difficulty which exists in obtaining 
Convictions for Offences of this Description, this 
House is of Opinion that the Power of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to remit the whole or a 
Portion of the Sentences of Persons convicted of 
such Crimes should be exercised with greater 
Care and Circumspection ; and this House ob- 
serves with Regret that the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland ordered the Release of Michael Duigan, 
Patrick Duigan, and Patrick Egan, Prisoners 
under Sentence for an Agrarian Offence, con- 
fined in the County Gaol of Westmeath, upon 
Grounds which appear to be insufficient.” 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
have listened with attention to the long 
and, I admit, perfectly clear and very 
earefully-prepared speech of the noble 
Earl. His Motion is one certainly of im- 
portance, and, I may add, of an unusual 
character. The object of the Motion is to 
invite this House indirectly to interfere 
with the discretion with which the Royal 
prerogative of mercy is exercised, and that 
this House will agree to a strong personal 
and severe censure upon the person to 
whom is delegated the exercise of the 
Royal prerogative in Ireland. I am quite 


Agrarian Outrages 


sure that nothing would induce your Lord- 
ships to agree to such a Motion unless it 
could be shown, and could not be contra- 
dicted, that there had been a very gross 
want of discretion in the administration of 
that prerogative, or that the person exer- 
cising it had been influenced by some 


corrupt motives. Now, with regard to 
that, the noble Earl began with a very 
just eulogium on the Lord Lieutenant; but 
the fault he imputed to him was this—he 
was too subject to pressure in the exercise 
of his duties. Now, | certainly am relieved 
to find that part of the charge brought 
forward by the noble Earl has been so 
entirely abandoned; for, so far from po- 
litical pressure being imputed, the noble 
Earl said the memorial to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was only signed by persons in a 
small town in Ireland, whom the noble 
Earl spoke of with the greatest contempt, 
because they were only Baptist ministers, 
grocers, and persons of no influence what- 
ever, The noble Earl enlarged at con- 
siderable length on a topic well calculated 
to affect the feelings of your Lordships, 
with regard to agrarian outrage in the 
county of Westmeath—a subject of the 
greatest importance and sincere concern 
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to Her Majesty’s Government. But the 
question, as I consider, turns on a very | 
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different issue. The noble Earl gave no 
particular instance of the misguided cle- 
mency on the part of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and then claimed for him- 
self credit for the fairness with which 
he gave both public and private no- 
tice of his intention in regard to this 
debate. I did not know what the cases 
were to which he would refer; but see 
now what they amount to. In one case, 
on the recommendation of the Judge, 
the Lord Lieutenant released the pri- 
soner; and in another the prisoner was 
not released by the Lord Lieutenant at all, 
but was released on a ticket-of-leave. Then, 
with regard to the particular case with 
which he had to deal, the prisoners had 
been in gaol for upwards of nineteen 
months out of the twenty-four for which 
they were sentenced. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant referred to the Report of the case 
by Chief Justice Monahan. That learned 
Judge gave an account of the trial. I 
regret extremely that I cannot read it to 
your Lordships to show the sort of evidence 
which was brought forward, but I will show 
it to any one who desires to see it. There 
were three rooms in the house—an inner 
room, where there was a girl; the second, 
in which was the father ; and the other, 
in which were the two brothers. The girl 
stated that she saw the three prisoners 
and identified them. The two brothers 
did not identify them. An alibi was 
proved. The noble Earl spoke with great 
comtempt of an alibi, and of course it 
must depend entirely on the facts proved, 
But what does Chief Justice Monahan 
say on that point? He said this, “I cer- 
tainly considered it a case of considerable 
difficulty, and I really do not know what I 
should have found if I had been on the 
jury.”” I think that casts a great deal of 
doubt upon the case, and I think the case 
of these unfortunate men, who had been so 
long in prison, was in these circumstances 
a very fair one for the exercise of the 
Royal prerogative of mercy. The noble 
Earl complained very much that the local 
magistracy had not been consulted. I am 
surprised that complaint should have been 
made after what was said in this House 
the other evening in the course of a de- 
bate that neither in Ireland nor in England 
were the magistrates consulted in such 
cases, except where the chairman of Quar- 
ter Sessions was the Judge. Why it 
should be made a matter of reproach that 
the Lord Lieutenant did not depart from 
a@ practice universal both in Ireland and in 
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England I really cannot conceive. The 
noble Earl went on to show that two of 
these men had not been guilty of some 
very atrocious crime, but left the country, 
and the third, fearing he might get into 
difficulties again, took himself off as soon 
as he could. That is a very short state- 
ment of the facts. I do not think your 
Lordships will feel that this is a case for 
this House to interfere in so unusual a 
manner as the noble Earl proposes. I can- 
not believe the noble Earl will be disposed 
to press his Motion to a division, but if he 
does I am perfectly confident your Lord- 
ships will not support it. 

Tue Dvuxe or LEINSTER inquired 
whether the noble Earl intended to divide 
the House. 

Tue Eart or LEITRIM expressed his 
hope that his noble Friend would divide 
the House, for the matter which had 
been brought before them was one which 
was of a very serious character, and the 
lives of the people ought not to be trifled 
with as they had been lately. oe noble 
Earl addressed further remarks to the 
Hlouse which were very imperfectly heard. | 
As the House, however, was impatient 
for a division, he would not do more than 


express his opinion that there was not a 
proper desire upon the part of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland to promote the welfare 


of that country. Sub-inspectors of police 
were put upon the bench, commoners were 
put over the heads of Peers, and every- 
thing was done to degrade the gentry in 
their counties. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, that his 
noble Friend had said that the House was 
impatient for a division; but he (Lord 
Chelmsford) must say that he never saw a 
House more impatient not to come to a di- 
vision, When he came down to the House 
he had no knowledge of the facts upon 
which the Motion was to be founded. He 
had listened very attentively to the speech 
of his noble Friend (the Earl of Donough- 
more), and he was satisfied that it had not 
been made out that there had been an 
improper exercise of leniency or any im- 
proper interference with the course of jus- 
tice on the part of the Lord Lieutenant, in 
carrying out the very delicate duty of dis- 
pensing the mercy of the Crown, Under 
these circumstances, he hoped that the 
Motion would not be pressed to a divi- 
sion. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
he would withdraw his Motion; but that 
he did not regret having brought the mat- 


Earl Granville 
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ter forward, because he felt very strongly 
in reference to it, and he thought that but 
a weak defence had been made. He hoped 
that more care would be exercised in 
future. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn, 


THERESA KEENAN — ALLEGED MISs- 
CONDUCT OF THE POLICE IN LEITRIM. 
ADDRESS FOR A PAPER. 


Tue Eart or LEITRIM moved That 
an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for 

“1, Copy of the Informations of Theresa 
Keenan, taken before J. Tyrell Byrne, Esquire, 
J.P.,at Drumsna, in the county of Leitrim, on 
the 2nd day of April, 1864, relative to some Win 
dows being broken at Eskeragh alias Esker 
South, in the Parish of Mohill, Barony of Mohill, 
and County of Leitrim, between the 24th and 30th 
days of March, 1864: Also, 

«2. Copy of the Police Reports and Corre- 
spondence relative to the breaking of the above- 
mentioned Windows, and the taking of the said 
Theresa Keenan by the Police before a Magis- 
trate: And also, 

“3. Copy of the Warrant, if any, authorizing 
the police to take the said Theresa Keenan before 
a magistrate.” 


The noble Earl stated the substance of his 
charge against the police to be that they 
had gone into the bed-room of Theresa 
Keenan, who was a_ schoolmistress, had 
cross-questioned her there, and had after- 
wards forcibly taken her before a police 
magistrate; though all she could say 
when there was that she did not know 
who it was that broke the windows. He 
also asserted that repeated outrages were 
committed by the police in Ireland, and 
instanced the annoyances to which he 
had himself been subjected. It might 
be said that he should communicate with 
the Government in Ireland; but that was 
impossible after what had happened. It 
was the fashion to say that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was a good-natured and kind- 
hearted man; but he (the Earl of Leitrim) 
looked upon him as a traitor to his Queen, 
his religion, and his country. 

Eart GRANVILLE declined to defend 
the conduct of his noble Friend the Lord 
Lieutenant against the assertions which 
had been made. He had no objection to 
produce the informations ; correspondence 
there was none; it was not the custom to 
produce police reports; and warrant there 
was none, for the young woman had gone 
before the magistrate voluntarily. 
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Tue Eart or LEITRIM asserted that 
it was utterly untrue that she had gone 
voluntarily; for he had positive information 
that she was taken after repeated remon- 
gtrances on her part. 


Motion for an Address for 


“Copy of the Informations of Theresa Kee- 
nan, taken before J. Tyrell Byrne, Esquire, 
J. P., at Drumsna, in the County of Leitrim, on 
the 2nd day of April, 1864, relative to some 
Windows being broken at Eskeragh alias Esker 
South, in the Parish of Mohill, Barony of Mohill, 
and County of Leitrim, between the 24th and 30th 
days of March, 1864.” 

Agreed to. 


PRISON RETURNS (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR RETURNS, 


Tue Eart or LEITRIM moved for 


“Return of the Names of Prisoners under 
Sentence and discharged from the several Gaols 
or Convict Prisons in Ireland before the Ex- 
piration of their Sentences, or whose Sentences 
have been commuted by the Order of the Go- 
vernment in Ireland, during the Years 1859, 
1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, and 1864 ; showing the 
Nature of the Crime for which each was con- 
victed, the Sentence of the Court, and the 
Grounds upon which the Release or Commutation 
has taken place.” 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he could not 
agree to the Motion; the Returns would 
be very troublesome and expensive to pre- 
pare, and would be quite useless. 


On Question, Resolved in the Negative. 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 30, 1864. 


MINUTES.j]—New Memper Sworn—Sir Hed- 
worth Williamson, Bart., for Durham County 
(Northern Division). 

Suprry—considered in Committee—Civi. Sxr- 
vice Estimates, 

Pusuic Bitts—Resolulions in Committee—Pilot- 
age Order Confirmation (No. 2)*; Isle of Man 
Harbours Act *. 

Ordered—Isle of Man Harbours Act * ; Pilotage 
Order Confirmation (No. 2)*; India Stocks 
Transfer Act Amendment *. 

First Reading —India Stocks Transfer Act 
Amendment * [Bill 183] ; Pilotage Order Con- 
firmation (No. 2)* [Bill 184]; Isle of Man 
Harbours Act Amendment * [Bill 185]. 

Second Reading—Local Government Act (1858) 
Amendment* [Bill 155]; India Office * [Bill 
166]; Ecclesiastical Courts and Registries (Ire- 
land)* [Bill 174] (Lords) ; Registration of 
Deeds (Ireland)* [Bill 176}. 
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Select Committee— Contagious Diseases * (List of 
Committee). 

Committee—Inclosure (No. 2)* [Bill 170]; Cran- 
bourne Street* [Bill 154]—rp.; Mortgage 
Debentures (Stamps)* [Bill 169]}—n.p. ° 

Report—Inclosure (No. 2)* [Bill 170}. 

Considered as amended—Factory Acts Exten- 
sion * [Bill 55]; Railways (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment * [Bill 173]. 

Third Reading — Greek Loan [Bill 144]; 
Thames Conservancy* [Bill 135]; Lunacy 
(Scotland)* [Bill 146]; Local Government 
Supplemental (No, 2)* [Bill 147]. 


CANADA—DEFENCES OF QUEBEC, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether orders having been sent 
for concentrating a large British force at 
Quebec, steps are also being taken to put 
that place in a defensible state ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
what he had stated was that orders had 
been sent to Montreal and Quebec to con- 
centrate the forces. With regard to the 
fortifications of the Colony, the Secretary 
of State for War had recently received 
from Canada a Report as to the state of the 
defences. That Report was now under the 
consideration of the military authorities ; 
but his noble Friend (Earl de Grey) was 
not prepared to announce any determina-~ 
tion upon it at present. 


ARMY—BARRACK MASTERS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. C. P. BERKELEY said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, Whether a Barrack Master has re- 
cently been promoted from the Fourth 
Class to the Second Class without having 
served in the Third Class the period laid 
down by the Royal Warrant of 7th Feb- 
ruary, 1860? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON re- 
plied that no Barrack Master had been 
promoted in the manner indicated by the 
question ; but Captain Forbes, a Barrack 
Master of the Second Class, having re- 
tired before the issue of the Warrant of 
1860, had, at his own request, been re- 
cently reinstated in his position as Barrack 
Master in that rank. 


TRAFFIC ON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 
QUESTION. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 

to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 

Whether he has inquired as to the traffic 
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on Westminster Bridge, and will state the | power at present to regulate the traffic the 
reason why the Police do not interfere in right hon. Gentleman would do well to 
the regulation of the traffic, so as to divide | confer with the Secretary of State for the 
the heavy from the fast traffic, there being Home Department, and see if some means 
Tramways laid down on the Bridge, which could not be devised to give them that 
must tend to facilitate regulations which | most necessary authority, 
have had the best results on London, .- 
Bridge ? | THE LADIES’ GALLERY.—QUESTION. 
Sir JOSEPH PAXTON said, he wished; Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
to know whether there would be any objec- wished to ask the First Commissioner of 
tion to take up the Tramways, seeing that | Works, Whether, for the purpose of pro- 
they only obstructed the traffic over the | viding for the due ventilation and comfort 
Bridge ? | of the Ladies’ Gallery, he will give direc- 
Mr. COWPER said, in reply, that the tions for the removal of the grating in front 
tramways were intended to separate the of that Gallery? 
slow and heavy traffic from the fast and | Sm JOSEPH PAXTON: Before the 
light traffic. 


Supply— 


\ 


He differed from his hon. | right hon. Gentleman answers the Question, 
Friend (Sir Joseph Paxton) in regard to | I should like to know whether, instead of 
the alleged inconvenience of the tram- | the removal of the grating in the front of 
ways. It was the interest of the drivers the Gallery, he could not remove one of 
of the slow and heavy traffic to go on the | the panels from behind to allow of ven- 
tramway, because the draught was easier tilation ? 

for the horses. It was obviously for the} Mr. COWPER: I have, Sir, already 
interest of the drivers of slow and quick done what is in my power to promote the 
vehicles to accommodate themselves to the comfort of the ladies by improving the 
arrangement, and he believed they gene- | ventilation by an outlet in the ceiling in 


rally did 30. Two policemen were usually 


stationed on the bridge, and they reported 
that no obstruction of a serious character 
had taken place, so as to justify their in- 


terference. The police had no legal autho- 
rity to compel reluctant persons to go along 
the tramway except on account of ob- 
struction. They could point out that it 
was for the general convenience that the 
light and heavy traffic should be kept se- 
parate, and he had no reason to believe 
they had failed in their duty in that re- 
spect. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman make inquiries as to the 
traffic regulations of London Bridge, and 
see whether the same regulations cannot 
ve adopted at Westminster Bridge ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that there was no 
tramway on London Bridge. The rule 
there was that the light and heavy traffic 
going in the same direction should take a 
particular side of the bridge. If that 
direction were not strictly observed an ob- 
struction would arise. The police had 
authority to interfere the moment an ob- 
struction occurred or when they had reason 
to apprehend that an obstruction would 
arise. There had been no such obstruction 
hitherto on Westminster Bridge as would 
justify any exercise of authority on the 
part of the police. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he would 
suggest that if the police had no legal 


Sir John Shelley 


| that part of the House in which they are 
allowed to sit. But the question of the 
hon. Baronet opens up another matter 
which is not within my province. He 
wishes to remove a grating which I sup- 
pose he thinks is of a too conventual 
|eharacter for this House. I remember 
| that some years ago this subject was very 
generally discussed in this House, and 
many hon. Members maintained that if 
'there was an open and visible gallery for 
the reception of the ladies, the influence 
exercised by that gallery over the pro- 
ceedings of the House would be such as 
not to be altogether desirable. It was 
determined that it would be better that 
the House should not be exposed to such 
an influence. Until the House has pro- 
nounced a different opinion, I must decline 
to remove that conventual grating, which 
has its uses, for it enables persons behind 
it to see, without being seen. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that in the House 
of Lords ladies sit in an open gallery with- 
out any grating atall? And is this House 
likely to be influenced by the ladies when 
they do no harm in the House of Lords ? 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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GRANTS TO ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 
QUESTION. 


Si JOHN PAKINGTON, who had 
given notice to move— 

“That in the opinion of this House the mode 
in which it is proposed by the Minute of the 11th 
day of March, 1864, to make Grants to Endowed 
Schools, and the distinction made by the same 
Minute between Endowed Schools in the country 
and in towns, are unsatisfactory and unjust.” 


said, it had been intimated to him that a 
Motion, similar in substance and effect, 
having been moved by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for North Stafford- 
shire (Mr. Adderley), and decided by the 
House, it was a serious question whether 
it was competent to him, consistently with 
the rules of the House, which forbade 
making the same Motion twice in the 
same Session, to move the Resolution 
which stood on the paper in his name. 
He, therefore, begged to ask for an au- 
thoritative decision from the Chair, whe- 
ther it would be in his power to make the 
Motion or not ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : According to the 
rules of the Honse, no Question or Amend- 
ment may be proposed which is the same 
in substance as any question which during 
the same Session has been resolved in the 
affirmative or negative. The original 
Minute of Council deducted the amount 
of the endowment from the grant in all 
cases. The amended Minute of the llth 
of March made no deduction from small 
rural schools, but withdrew the grant from 
the schools in towns. The right hon. 
Member for Staffordshire objected to this 
amended Minute and to this distinction 
between town and country schools, and on 
the 2nd of June moved a Resolution in 
these words— 

“That this House, having considered the Mi- 
nute of Council of the 11th day of March, 1864, 
on Endowed Schools, is of opinion that it does 
not meet the objections made to the Minute of 
the 19th day of May, 1863.” 

This Motion was negatived. To-day the 
right hon. Member for Droitwich proposes 
a Resolution— 

“That in the opinion of this House the mode 
in which it is proposed by the Minute of the 11th 
of March to make grants to Endowed Schools, 
and the distinction made by the same Minute 
between Endowed Schools in the country and in 
towns, is unsatisfactory and unjust.” 

I have not been able to arrive at any other 
conclusion than that this Resolution is the 
same in substance, as it is very nearly the 
same in terms, as the Resolution of the 
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right hon. Member for North Staffordshire, 
which was resolved in the negative, and 
that it could not be put without a contra- 
vention of the rules of the House, 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON bowed to 
the decision of the Chair. He had not 
the least disposition to oppose the judg- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, and he 
thought the House would agree with him 
that he would be unnecessarily intruding 
on their time if he entered into any argu- 
ment on the Question. But before he 
retired from the Question, there was one 
remark that he desired to offer, and that 
was that distinctly for himself, and he 
believed he might say for many Members 
of the House, he entirely refused to admit 
that the decision of the House was a final 
decision of the Question. The division was 
a very narrow one, the majority being only 
eight or nine; it was taken unexpectedly ; 
and it could not, in any sense, be con- 
sidered as testing the opinion of the House 
upon the subject. In his opinion, the 
policy of the Government with regard to 
Endowed Schools was unrighteous and 
unwise, and he thought that if any hon. 
Member would refer to that part of the 
Report of the Royal Commission which 
related to the establishment of these En- 
dowed Schools he could only arrive at the 
conclusion, that if we had an Educational 
Department, with a responsible Minister 
at its head, it would be impossible for that 
Minister not to feel that it would be his 
duty to avail himself of the endowments, 
in order to improve and extend education 
throughout many districts of the country, 
and not to lend himself to the unworthy 
policy of saving a few thousands of the 
annual charge at the expense of impeding 
the education of the people. While, then, 
he bowed to the decision pronounced by 
the Speaker, he thought it impossible that 
this subject could be left where it was; 
and in the next Session of Parliament he 
intended himself, unless it was done by 
some other hon. Member, to revive the 
discussion, and induce the House of Com- 
mons to reverse its decision. 


SCHOOL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, it 
would be in the recollection of the House, 
that on the discussion of the Navy Esti- 
mates a Vote was taken with reference to 
the proposed school, and that he, with 
other Members, objected, not to the estab- 
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lishment of such a school, for which he be- 
lieved there were cogent reasons, but to 
the place in which it was intended to locate 
it. Since then he had made exertions at 
different times to get certain papers, espe- 
cially a document by Sir W. Snow Harris, 
which had been submitted to the Admi- 
ralty, and laid upon the table of the House; 
but the noble and gallant Lord the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty objected on the 
ground that it was the production of a pri- 
vate person, and ought not to be printed at 
the publicexpense. Certaindocuments, how- 
ever, had been laid upon the table, which, 
though exceedingly incomplete, fully con- 
firmed the objections to the establishment 
of the school at South Kensington. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Droitwitch (Sir John Pakington) had taken 
credit to himself for having been the first 
to propose the scheme to the Admiralty ; 
but on looking back to the papers he found 
that the first document on the subject was 
from the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, and was dated January 13, 
while the paper transmitted by the right 
hon. Baronet was dated the 12th of March 
following. But the right hon. Baronet 
probably intended to refer to what had 
taken place in the Institution of Naval 
Architects, of which he was president, and 
before which a paper was read last year 
by Mr. Scott Russell with reference to the 
establishment of such a school. He must 
do Mr. Scott Russell the justice to say 
that it was to him the scheme was justly 
to be ascribed. Last March twelve months 
Mr. Scott Russell read a paper to the In- 
stitution of Naval Architects, in which he 
pointed out what had been done in France 
in the matter, and expressed an opinion 
that such a school, if established at all, 
ought to be in this metropolis, But if hon. 
Members considered what the Ecole Poly- 
technique was, and the difference between 
it and the Museum at South Kensington, 
they would see that there were no grounds 
whatever for establishing such a school at 
the latter place. A report was subsequently 
made to the same institution by Dr. 
Woolley, in which he alleged that there 
were thirteen grounds upon which the 
school ought to be established. Dr. Wool- 
ley said, that half the time, or three days 
in the week, would be devoted to the study 
of the theory, and three other days to the 
practical application of the science. Dr. 
Woolley went on to say that that principle 
would be preserved in the new school at 
Kensington, but with this important dif- 
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ference, that the time devoted to the prac. 
tical study of shipbuilding at the dock- 
yards would be six months in the year, and 
that for the remaining six months scientific 
instruction would be given at the school in 
London. He certainly did not think that 
arrangement at all advantageous, and he 
feared that the students would, in the six 
months during which they were practically 
working in the shipyards, forget a great 
deal of what they had previously learnt from 
lectures in the school. In like manner, he 
felt that students could not properly follow 
up a practical study of shipbuilding if they 
were taken away from it every six months. 
As the scheme, drawn up by a Committee 
of the Institute of Naval Architects, was 
presented to the Admiralty by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Droitwich, 
he should like to be informed who the 
gentlemen forming that Committee were, 
because a great deal must depend on the 
degree of authority which would attach to 
their names. He certainly considered it 
most extraordinary that Dr. Woolley, an 
Inspector of Schools, should be selected 
to draw up a scheme for a School of Naval 
Architecture. His inquiries had convinced 
him of the truth of what he had stated on 
a former occasion, that almost everything 
that was required could at present be 
taught in the dockyards, where there was 
an efficient educational staff, who were able 
to give lectures on almost every subject 
included in the programme, and who, in 
case of necessity, might be supplemented 
at a very slight additional expense. At 
Portsmouth there was a naval college and 
a laboratory equal, if not superior, to any 
out of the metropolis. There was a simi- 
lar establishment at Devonport. There 
was also the School of Naval Engineers. 
Surely much better instruction could be 
afforded at these establishments than at 
Kensington, where the pupils had no means 
of working out the lessons which they re- 
ceived during the time they were obliged 
to attend the lectures. The original School 
of Naval Architecture at Portsmouth had 
been conducted most successfully, and to 
that institution the country was indebted 
for some of the most able men connected 
with the Admiralty. The second school, 
established in 1845, and which was in ex- 
istence for some four or five years, had 
been equally successful. There was an 
admirable building which had cost £35,000, 
which was comparatively lying idle; and 
yet the House was to be called upon to 
expend a large sum at Kensington ona 
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building unfitted for the purpose to which 
it was to be devoted. The whole of the 
salaries would amount to £7,000 a year, 
and he should like to know whether they 
would be paid during the whole or only 
during the half-year. There were to be, 
he understood, only eight shipwrights and 
eight engineer students, with probably 
half-a-dozen private pupils ; and he sub- 
mitted that there was no justification for 
the establishment of such a large and 
costly new staff for twenty-two students, 
more especially as they had a sufficient 
staff already in the dockyards. The whole 
expenses of the former School of Naval 
Architecture did not exceed £2,000 a year, 
and it was given up because there were 
not enough openings for the pupils who 
were educated there. At South Ken- 
sington there was no educational staff 
suited to give lectures, as the noble Lord 
had led them to believe. He was not 
aware of any branch of instruction which 
could not be given at Portsmouth, with 
perhaps a little additional assistance, as 
well as, if not better than, at South Ken- 
sington. He hoped the noble and gallant 
Lord would tell them whether the scheme 
had undergone examination at the Trea- | 
sury as well as at the Admiralty. The) 
school ought to be established where there 
could be daily instruction in all the dif- 
ferent practical operations of shipbuilding. 
It was very important that students should 
have the opportunity of watching the con- 
struction of a vessel, not for detached 
periods, but continuously from beginning 
toend. That could not be done under the 
system now proposed. He maintained that, 
whether or not South Kensington would, 
as was alleged, inspire students with ‘‘a 
sense of the beautiful,” it would not give 
adequate facilities for the inspection of 
machinery such as would be afforded at a 
dockyard. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY seconded the 
Motion. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the New School of Naval Architecture ought to | 
be established in immediate connection with one , 
of the chief Naval Arsenals, where the students | 
may have, together with sciéntific lectures of a | 
high order, the benefit of regular, progressive, | 
and continuous instruction in every branch of 
practical shipbuilding, as well as constant oppor- 
tunities of inspecting and studying steam and 
other machinery, the varied armaments, an 
numerous operations carried out in the docking, 
fitting out, and working of every species of vessel 
embraced by the Royal Navy ; and further, that 
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the South Kensington Establishments and Mu- 

seums are altogether wanting in the educational 
staff and means of practical application indis- 

Seay for such School,” — (Mr. Augustus 
‘mith, 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman as to the 
great importance to our naval interests, 
that there should be established a good 
scientific school for the education of naval 
architects. The hon. Gentleman seemed 
to doubt whether the Government had 
acted wisely in deciding that the proposed 
school should be established in the me- 
tropolis instead of at one of our naval 
arsenals. Now he (Sir John Pakington) 
found himself in rather a peculiar position 
in having to speak for the Admiralty from 
that side of the House ; he was bound to 
say that he did not share the doubt of the 
hon. Member on that point. In justice to 
himself and others he was also bound to 
say, that inthe course of his speech the 
hon. Gentleman had fallen into several mis- 
apprehensions with respect to the part 
which he had taken in framing and promo- 
ting the scheme. Neither in that House 
nor elsewhere had he ever taken credit to 
himself for the establishment of the school. 
He did not presume to be competent to 
express a satisfactory opinion upon the va- 
rious scientific questions involved, and if he 
had taken a rather active part in the trans- 
actions connected with the establishment 
of the school, he had done so solely in 
his capacity of president of the Institute 
of Naval Architects. What really led to 
the establishment of the school was a most 
able paper drawn up by Mr. Scott Russell, 
and read by him to the annual meeting of 
the Institute of Naval Architects as far 
back as March, 1863. The shipbuilders 
present on that occasion were much struck 
by the statements which the paper con- 
tained ; but their attention was particu- 
larly attracted by the allegation of Mr. 
Russell, that he and other eminent builders 
had been obliged to send their sons to 
France in order to be properly instructed in 
Naval Architecture, as there was no insti- 
tution in England where they could be 
trained. In consequence of that remark- 
able statement the Council of the Institute 
took the whole subject into their consider- 
ation, and the result of their deliberations 
was that they requested him, as their pre- 
sident, to enter into communication with 
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the Admiralty, expressing their belief, in 
which he shared, that the best plan for the 
interests of the country would be to esta- 
blish a new School of Naval Architecture 
on such a footing that it might be benefi- 
cial both to the Royal Navy and to the mer- 
eantile marine. Acting on the request of 
the Council, he had several interviews with 
the Duke of Somerset, and with the noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty, and 
he would not be doing justice to them if 
he did not acknowledge the frank and cor- 
dial manner in which they entered into the 
scheme, and evinced their readiness to 
meet the views of the merchant service as 
represented by the Institute of Naval Ar- 
chitects. The hon. Member had cited the 
authority of Sir William Snow Harris, in 
favour of the establishment of the school, 
not in the metropolis, but in one of our 
great arsenals. He had a great respect 
for Sir William Snow Harris, but he could 
not coneur in his view. It might be all 
very well, if a School of Naval Architec- 
ture solely for the benefit of the Royal 
Navy were in question, to establish it, as 
before, at one of the arsenals; but the 
proposed school was to serve the interests 
of the mercantile marine as well as those 
of the Royal Navy, and for such an in- 
stitution one of the arsenals would not be 
a convenient site. The hon. Member called 
for the revival of the old school at Ports- 
mouth. He admitted that the late Sir James 
Graham never made a greater mistake 
than when he abolished instead of altering 
and improving the Portsmouth school ; but 
the great objection to that institution was 
that, though capable of being made an 
efficient aid to the Royal Navy, it was not 
fitted from its site to confer the smallest 
benefit on the mercantile marine, as there 
was no means of giving any other instruc- 
tion than what the dockyards afforded. 
The hon. Member wished to know who 
drew up the scheme for the proposed 
school. In reply he had to state that the 
whole subject was first of all considered by 
the Council of the Institute of Naval Ar- 
chitects ; that the Council then appointed 
a Committee to go into the details, and that, 
as the hon. Gentleman would see by glan- 
cing at the names, the scheme was framed 
by the most eminent men in the shipbuild- 
ing profession. He would not say there 
was not an eminent man connected with 
the mercantile marine who did not approve 
the whole plan, but he had not heard of 
any gentleman of eminence as a shipbuilder 
who had expressed any dissent from the 
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arrangement which had been made, and he 
submitted that when the Admiralty autho- 
rities and the great body of the merchant 
service were found concurring in a scheme, 
the fair inference was that no great objec- 
tion could be taken to it. For his own 
part, he believed that, whether as regarded 
the interests of the Royal Navy or those of 
the mercantile marine, the best arrange- 
ment had been adopted, and that the 
Government had come to a wise decision 
in resolving to establish the school in the 
metropolis, which was the most convenient 
of access from all parts of the country, 
and where there were greater facilities for 
scientific instruction than could be found in 
any other part of the country. 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
had only a very few words to add to the 
remarks of the right hon. Baronet. In 
the opinion of Dr. Woolley, whose valu- 
able services were about to be transferred 
to the Admiralty from the Department of 
Science and Art, there existed at none 
of the naval ports either instructors or 
any of the appliances necessary for a good 
School of Naval Architecture. He sup- 
posed the hon. Gentleman world not demur 
to the opinion of so eminent an authority 
as Dr. Woolley. The hon. Gentleman 
thought it was desirable to combine the 
theoretical with the practical instruction. 
On that point Dr. Woolley said that at 
South Kensington the services of the most 
eminent lecturers in the subsidiary sciences 
of chymistry, metallurgy, physics, and 
practical mechanics were already secured, 
while competent instructors in the sciences 
more immediately professional were more 
readily obtainable there than elsewhere. 
He also said that the principle of devoting 
one-half of the time of the pupils to in- 
struction in the theory, and the other half 
to instruction in the practice of their 
profession, would be kept intact in the 
new school. Mr. Scott Russell, whose 
valuable suggestion had been referred to 
by the right hon. Baronet opposite, after 
adverting to the immense advantages 
which the French possessed in their Naval 
School at Paris, which was a long way 
from any dockyard, and to which English 
shipbuilders sent their sons, said they should 
ask the Government to allow the young 
men to come to London without forfeiting 
their dockyard pay in order to attend the 
college ; and that in the dockyards there 
was now a preliminary training given for 
the higher instruction which should be 
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The hon. Member said that a correct ac- 
count of the cost of the school had not 
been given to the House; but in a paper 
which had been laid on the table at the 
hon. Gentleman's desire, there was a de- 
tailed estimate of the whole cost of the 
college, and also of the allowance to the 
young men, which estimate was a correct 
one as far as their knowledge went. Many 
persons supposed that the school would 
become self-supporting. All the scientific 
men, with the exception of Sir William 
Snow Harris (for whom he had the 
highest respect, but who was not an au- 
thority on that matter), and all the ship- 
builders, whether connected with the Ad- 
miralty or with private yards, with whom 
he had been in communication, were ex- 
tremely satisfied with the proposed school, 
and entertained the greatest hopes of its 
success. He trusted, therefore, that the 
hon. Member would not persist in op- 
posing the school. They had taken the 
lecture rooms at Kensington on economical 
grounds. Those rooms might be capable 
of improvement, but they were already 
used for the Department of Science and 
Art, and there was no doubt that they 
were adapted for the purpose in view. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH: Will the 
professors be migratory as well as the 
students ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET: No; the 
lectures will take place in London. 


Question, ‘* That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Amendment negatived. 


TRADE OF COVENTRY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. TREHERNE said, he rose to call 
the attention of the House to the injury 
which the staple trades of Coventry have 
suffered, and are still suffering, from the 
operation of the Commercial Treaty with 
France, and to ask the Government, Whe- 
ther they will use their influence with the 
French Government to obtain the same 
free admission into France of English Rib- 
and and Watches as is accorded by that 
Treaty, on the principle of Free Trade, to 
French manufactures of a similar descrip- 
tion in England? His constituents were 
still suffering so much from the conse- 
quences of the French Treaty that, al- 
though labouring under infirm health, he 
felt it to be his duty no longer to delay 
bringing their case under the notice of the 
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House. They had heard a great deal 
about free trade, and it was on that prin- 
ciple that he requested the favourable 
consideration of the Government. The 
value of an abstract principle depended 
entirely on the manner of its application. 
Free trade implied an intercourse carried 
on without hindrance or obstruction on 
either side ; but in the treaty to which he 
referred, protective duties were retained for 
the benefit of one country and wholly abo- 
lished in the case of the other. That was 
the bargain which our Plenipotentiary had 
made for the disadvantage of the silk trade 
and certain other branches of our industry 
—a bargain contrary to the principles 
which Mr. Cobden himself had approved 
in the month of June 1859, when he 
endorsed the principles of the Liverpool 
Financial Reform Association, and which 
every fair-dealing man would also approve. 
About the year T3860 the city of Coventry 
began to experience such severe distress 
as, he believed, had not been exceeded in 
Lancashire or any other part of the coun- 
try. He would not seek to harrow up the 
feelings of the House by a narrative of 
persons dying from want, nor would he 
dwell on the fact that weavers, who had 
been brought up rather better than the 
common labourer, had been obliged to ac- 
cept sixpence a day for grubbing up com- 
mons, and working with the spade and 
shovel, to gain a miserable subsistence. 
What he wished to urge upon the Govern- 
ment was, that they ought to do something 
for his constituents, and endeavour to put 
anend to a state of things under which 
Coventry ribands could not be sent into 
France without paying a duty of 7} per 
cent, whereas the French were permitted 
to send their ribands into England without 
paying one farthing of customs duty. The 
old saying, ‘‘ Fair play is a jewel,”’ was 
one by which Englishmen liked to be 
guided in their conduct. His constituents 
sought to bring their case under the con- 
sideration of Parliament, not pressing it 
unduly, not framing any condemnatory 
Resolution, but simply bringing the facts 
to the knowledge of the House, and asking 
whether they were such as to meet with 
the approval of the Legislature. And it 
was the duty of those who passed that 
treaty, and who urged the Emperor of the 
French to make the arrangements which 
had led to the hardships complained of, to 
see whether by further negotiation they 
could not obtain some welcome concessions. 
The city of Coventry, whose connection 
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with the riband trade dated from the Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, had for 
many years been a flourishing city. In 
1801 the population was 16,049, in 1861 
it contained no less than 41,647 inhabi- 
tants. Upto that time the weavers al- 
ways had plenty to eat, and economized 
their funds for the purchase of looms, at 
which the father of a family worked, sur- 
rounded and assisted by his children, whom 
he was thus enabled to bring up decently 
and to educate well. These looms cost as 
much as £50 to £80 each to buy; but 
when pressure came upon them in conse- 
quence of the treaty, and the choice lay 
between starvation and selling their looms, 
they were obliged to part with these for 
£5 each. Although the town contained 
the very large proportion of 5,000 elec- 
tors, as a class they were so high-spirited 
that until the last election, when distress 
was general, any one known to accept 
parish relief was sure to be taunted 
with it upon the hustings. Many years 
ago, when first he canvassed the elec- 
tors, he had seen men eating potatoes and 
salt rather than apply for parochial aid. 
Now, on the contrary, men with their ut- 


most exertions could not earn enough to) 
The ill effects entailed upon | 


support life. 


Coventry were by some attributed to a 
change of fashion, leading to consequent 


change in dress. 
riband, far from diminishing, had increased 
of late years, having become a prominent 
feature in the trimming of bonnets and 
dresses, The Coventry weavers were con- 
fident that they could still beat the foreign 
manufacturers if they only competed on 
equal terms ; but from undue competition 
great numbers had been obliged to leave 
their native place for the colonies, and 
though the population had thus diminished, 
the inmates of the workhouse had increased 
from 169 in the week ending April 23, 
1859, to 231 in the corresponding week of 
1864, being at the rate of 40 per cent 
additional. Before 1860 there were seventy 
or eighty master riband weavers in Coven- 
try; now there were not half that number, 
and from the want of private looms addi- 
tional numbers of hands were driven to the 
factory, where nothing like remunerative 
employment could be afforded. Out of 
about 9,000 houses, 1,500 were without 
occupants, and yet some people with more 
money than wisdom were building twenty- 
five new houses ; in fact, the place wore a 
deserted appearance. It was said that 
Coventry had been greatly affected by the 
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American war ; but it was curious to note 
that in the watch trade, which that conflict 
must have affected, there had been a re- 
vival; while in the riband trade, upon which 
the war had no perceptible effect, there 
had been a marked falling off. At present 
a weaver, taking advantage of all the op- 
portunities that were open to him, could 
not earn half as much in Coventry as a 
bricklayer’s labourer. Even if peace were 
restored in America the watch trade would 
not be expected to be much improved, as 
an ad valorem import duty of 60 per cent 
was levied on English watches. The 
French import duty on English watches 
was 7} per cent. Coventry was interested 
in ribands, but was not so much concerned 
in broad silks as Macclesfield, Manchester, 
and other places. The imports of broad 
silks in 1858 were 309,926lb. ; in 1863, 
1,504,848lb., being an increase of 500 per 
cent. The imports of foreign watches were, 
in 1858, 99,335; in 1863, 160,648. The 
imports of ribands in 1857 were 375,890ib. ; 
in 1863, 849,835]b., being an increase of 
more than 100 per cent. On the other 
hand, the exports had fallen off. The ex- 
ports of English ribands in 1859, the year 
before the treaty, were 25,580lb. ; in 1863 
they had dwindled to 13,7091b. He thanked 
the House for the attention it had given to 
the case of his constituents, and he trusted 
that the Government would, both on grounds 
of humanity and justice, take their claims 
into favourable consideration. 

Sm JOSEPH. PAXTON said, he was 
unfortunately able to bear testimony to the 
severe distress which had existed, and still 
existed, in Coventry. He was unable to 
take quite the same view with his hon. 
Colleague as to the causes of that distress ; 
but he was perfectly satisfied that the 
French Treaty, coming into operation at 
the particular moment it did, had greatly 
contributed to that unfortunate result. 
Indeed, it had had a most injurious in- 
fluence, not only upon the trade of Coven- 
try, but upon the silk trade of the country 
generally. He was told that at the pre- 
sent time at Macclesfield there were 2,000 
houses unoccupied. No doubt there had 
been various times when the silk manu- 
facturers of Spitalfields, Coventry, and 
Macclesfield had been in great distress ; but 
the French Treaty coming into operation at 
the very moment when the riband trade 
was already in a state of great depression 
had greatly aggravated that distress. He 
argued at the time, that if the duties on the 
importation of riband had been gradually 
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lowered instead of being taken off at once, 
the whole tax of 15 per cent, the abolition 
would not have pressed so severely on the 
riband manufacturers. His hon. Colleague 
had expressed an opinion that English rib- 
ands should be admitted into France upon 
the same terms as French ribands were 
admitted into this country, and he (Sir Jo- 
seph Paxton) thought that if proper repre- 
sentations were made to the Government 
of the Emperor of the French, that might 
be done. The manufacturers of Coventry 
could not compete with the French in the 
production of the finer kinds of ribands, 
but they made an inferior kind of riband 
cheaper than it could be made in France ; 
and they believed that they could carry on 
a considerable trade in this article if it were 
admitted into France on equal terms. With 
regard to the present distress in Coventry, 
he was bound to bear his testimony to the 
marvellous patience and forbearance with 
which the weavers had borne their suffer- 
ings. The whole inhabitants seemed to 
be actuated by a pride and determination 
to abstain, even under circumstances of the 
deepest privation, from seeking relief from 
the parish; and there was no place in Eng- 
land of equal population where the poor 
rates had been on an average so low as in 
Coventry. The freemen would rather starve 
than accept relief from the parish; and 
they were no doubt to some extent influ- 
enced in that resolve by their extreme re- 
luctance to forfeit their right to vote. He 
should be glad if the request of his hon. 
Colleague could be complied with. One of 
the French Chambers of Commerce most 
interested in the question had declared that 
they had no wish to maintain the protec- 
tion; and it seemed a strange omission in 
the treaty that the French duty should have 
been maintained when so great a reduction 
was made in the duty levied upon French 
ribands in this country. He felt sure that 
if vigorous representations were made to the 
French Government they would consent to 
forego the duty now placed upon this article 
imported from this country. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, it was 
quite true that it had been repeatedly urged 
upon the Government that they should 
exert their influence with the Government 
of France to procure a better market on 
the Continent for the cheap ribands manu- 
factured at Coventry. His hon. Friend, 
however, had made a remark in which 
there was much force—namely, that the 
Coventry manufacturers, in their turn, must 
submit to the application of the prin- 
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ciples of free trade; and seeing that the 
manufacturers of nearly all other articles 
had been required by the Legislature to sub- 
mit to free competition, it was clear that the 
same principles would ultimately have to 
be applied to the silk and riband manu- 
facturers of Coventry. The Coventry 
manufacturers were about the last to whom 
the principles of free trade had been ap- 
plied. It was put off in their case for a 
long period ; but no doubt, whether there 
had been a French treaty or not, it would 
have ultimately been the policy of Parlia- 
ment to apply to the silk manufacturers 
the principles which had been applied to 
the other manufacturers of the country. 
The hon, Gentleman who had brought for- 
ward the Motion put in a word for the 
paper manufacturers, and said that riband 
manufacturers and the paper manufac- 
turers had been unfairly treated. But the 
hon. Gentleman had forgotten that his own 
constituents were much interested in free 
trade in paper, because they said it was 
so extensively used in packing their manu- 
factures that its price ought not to be 
enhanced by a protective duty. 

Mr. TREHERNE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had misunderstood him. He 
had alluded to an agitation which he had 
heard was going to be got up in the spirit 
of free trade. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: All he could 
say was that it was an advantage to the 
riband makers of Coventry to have free 
trade in paper. He deplored the distress 
which prevailed in Coventry, and if any 
representation which could be made would 
have a tendency to mitigate that distress, 
such representation should have his support. 
But although there was a duty upon rib- 
ands imported into France, that duty was 
not very low. The French Government had 
adopted the policy of entire freedom of 
trade in the import of goods into France; 
but while they retained a duty on manu- 
factured goods imported into France, it 
could not be said that the duty was very 
large. For instance, on velvet ribands it 
was 5 per cent, ad valorem; on other 
descriptions 8 per cent, ad valorem; and 
on mixed kinds 10 per cent, ad valorem. 
These duties did probably stand in the way 
of the trade of the cheap ribands manufac- 
tured at Coventry being carried on in 
France ; but he was glad to find that there 
was a tendency to increase the export of 
British silk ribands. Take, for instance, 
the returns for the first five months of 
1864, as compared with some months of 
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1863. In 1863, during the first five 
months of the year, the value of goods ex- 
ported was- £24,000, while in the same 
months of 1864 the amount had risen to 
£50,000, or more than double. He did 
not say this increase would go on through- 
out the entire year, yet the return at pre- 
sent bore a very favourable aspect. He 
believed that there were symptoms of a 
revival of trade in Coventry. With regard 
to the imports into England, although he 
admitted there was an increase, yet one 
fact must be taken into consideration. He 
was informed that the weight given of rib- 
ands imported included the packing paper, 
and therefore the whole quantity of rib- 
ands was not so large as appeared on 
the return. And then the sale of 
ribands was affected by the fashions: it 
must be remembered that ribands were not 
now so extensively worn as formerly ; and 
he was informed there had been considera- 
ble distress in the trade in France. The hon. 
Gentleman said he did not think the Ame- 
rican war had any effect upon the riband 
trade. He very much doubted whether 
that statement was correct. He should 
rather say that the American war had had 
a considerable effect upon the demand for 
silk goods in France, and consequently the 


English market being open would be flooded 
by French goods and prices unduly de- 


pressed. There had been many causes 
which had been operating together to 
produce the present depressed state of 
the riband manufacture, and it was 
not fair to say that the only cause of 
the alleged distress was the operation of 
the French Treaty. He felt that this was 
one of those cases in which the House 
could really do little. He entirely sym- 
pathized with the hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleague, but he was afraid it was beyond 
the power of legislation to meet that dis- 
tress in the way that, perhaps, some hon. 
Members thought it might be met. The 
policy of the country would not admit of 
that course of proceeding. Any represen- 
tations that could be made at a fitting op- 
portunity, he, for one, would be most happy 
to back. Speaking for the Government at 
large, he would say that they would only 
be too glad to see the same freedom in the 
importation of British manufactures into 
France and other countries that we permit- 
ted those countries to enjoy into England. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was not 
about to enter into the history of the pro- 
tracted distress which had existed, and was 


still felt, in Coventry and a large district | 
‘ 
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of Warwickshire. It was impossible to 
dispute the facts, because, as his hon, 
Friend had said, 4,000 people had left 
Coventry. He had had some experience, 
having acted upon the relief committee for 
three successive years. A computation had 
been made, that from eleven to twelve thou- 
sand people had left Coventry and that dis- 
trict. He was happy to say that neither 
the people of the city of Coventry, nor the 
upper classes of North Warwickshire, had 
sat down idle under the distress. They 
had made every exertion. They had pro- 
moted other manufactures. The very 
clothes he (Mr. Newdegate) wore had been 
made by riband weavers, who had turned 
their hands to cloth manufacture and to 
other sources of obtaining a livelihood. 
But, notwithstanding all these exertions, 
the depression had been very severe, and 
he was sorry to say the trade was sinking. 
He did not wish to go back to all the cir- 
cumstances that occurred in 1860; but he 
remembered urging the hon. Member for 
Coventry opposite (Sir Joseph Paxton) to 
do all he could to delay the change. He 
was sorry to say that in 1860 the hon. 
Member did not agree with him; but he 
was willing to bear testimony io his exer- 
tions to obtain such a change in the stipu- 
lations of the Treaty as should place the 
riband trade of England exactly on a par 
with the trade in France. He voted with 
the hon. Gentleman when he asked that 
the change should be simultaneous, and 
that the same terms should be adopted by 
either country; but they met with no sue- 
cess. This matter had not rested with the 
House of Commons. He was sorry to say 
that the House had been precluded by the 
fact that the Treaty had been negotiated, as 
they were then precluded; and they could 
not do more than express a hope that her 
Majesty’s Government would approach the 
Government of France, and represent that 
as France had gained great advantages 
from the Treaty, they would use the discre- 
tion which they possessed in order to place 
the export of English silk goods, particu- 
larly ribands, upon the same terms as the 
imports from France were received in this 
country. That was the request they made, 
and he was afraid, from the tone of the 
Government, that there was little prospect 
of its acceptance. When his constituents 
were now told that years ago they should 
have foreseen the change which has be- 
fallen them, and the distress which they 
had suffered in consequence of that change, 
he would ask, whether any class of manu- 
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facturers was justified in trusting to the 
faith of the Legislature? The faith of the 
Legislature had been as much pledged to 
the continuance of the protection of the 
silk manufacture as they were now told 
it is pledged to the abolition of every 
import duty which could afford protection 
to any branch of native industry. If it 
were not for the French Treaty it was 
his firm conviction that there would have 
been a modification in that rigid rule. He 
admitted that if it were possible to abolish 
import duties throughout the whole world 
that would constitute free trade ; but that 
supposition rested upon a fallacy. It rested 
upon the belief that all the world would 
be governed by one system, or that there 
would spring up some gigantic power which 
should govern all the world. When they 
looked at the import duties levied by the 
United States, and when they looked at the 
stipulations of that very Treaty—under 
which import duties of 7 per cent at pre- 
sent, with power to raise them to 30 per 
cent for a time, and then to fix them at 15 
per cent—he could not believe that we had 
yet reached that period when the nations of 
the world would consent to be governed by 
one absolute system of free imports ; he 
was afraid it was chimerical to look for- 
ward to that period. In the United States 
import duties were the main source of the 
Federal revenue, for by the constitution 
they could not impose export duties ; and 
the levying of direct taxes upon real pro- 
perty within the states was the privilege of 
the states themselves, from which the Fe- 
deral Government was debarred except in 
cases of war and great emergency. There- 
fore he thought it was idle to look forward 
to a period when the system of free imports 
would universally prevail. Believing that, 
he had only to hope that the Government 
would take into consideration the long 
period of patient suffering which his con- 
stituents had undergone. He spoke it to 
his honour that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his private capacity had extended 
to them his aid, and they were grateful to 
their fellow-countrymen for the sum of 
£50,000, which had preserved thousands 
from absolute destitution. The depres- 
sion had not ceased, although it was 
abated. The people were willing to turn 
to other trades; but the period of transi- 
tion was one of great suffering, for it was 
impossible to divert a population who had 
been brought up to an occupation requiring 
skill in one generation from the prosecution 
of that trade. He thought it most unrea- 
sonable that the House should declare 
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trade in this country. It had been a pro- 
fitable business, under which had grown 
up an intelligent, thrifty, and worthy 
population, who shrunk from parochial 
relief. Could it be sound policy to crush 
such a population? He thought not. He 
hoped that the Government would accept 
as a fact, proved by four years’ experience, 
that there was great depression, and that 
they would ask the French Government to 
reciprocate more closely the extreme libe- 
rality which induced us to abandon the 
whole duty upon the importation of silk 
goods and ribadns. 


INCOME TAX DEDUCTIONS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HUBBARD said, that he was de- 
sirous of putting a Question to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with the view of 
clearing the honour and character of a 
public servant. On a former occasion he 
had referred to a document emanating 
from the Inland Revenue Department as a 
proof of the demoralizing effect produced 
by the operation of the Income Tax. That 
document, dated the Ist of March, 1849, 
directed the collectors who received the 
drainage rent charges in Scotland not to 
suggest to the payers that they were en- 
titled to allowances for Income Tax, but 
to make the allowances only in case they 
should be asked for. He had chacterized 
the document as discreditable, and he un- 
derstood that Mr. Fletcher, at the head of 
the Inland Revenue Office in Edinburgh, 
feared that he might be supposed to be in- 
volved in the censure then expressed. He, 
therefore, wished to state that he had 
been informed that Mr. Fletcher, so far 
from being implicated in drawing up that 
document, had taken the earliest oppor- 
tunity of remonstrating against its tenour, 
and had suggested that the instructions 
should be reconsidered. He believed that 
they were reconsidered and withdrawn, 
and he, consequently, thought it right to 
state what had come to his knowledge 
with respect to Mr. Fletcher; but he re- 
gretted that in a matter of this kind, when 
character was at stake, there should not 
be the possibility of acquitting every one 
of the public officers concerned with the 
document, and he would be glad to see all 
of them eagerly rush, one after the other, 
to disclaim any responsibility with regard 
to the document in question. He was un- 
willing to fasten on any one the responsi- 
bility of a paper so discreditable. Holding 
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very high the character of the public ser- 
vants, he would be the last to cast any im- 
putation on them.’ He believed that the 
country was singularly happy in having 
public servants distinguished for their high 
character and integrity, and, therefore, 
the blame was to be thrown, not on any 
one of the public servants, but upon the 
miserable law which the officers of the In- 
land Revenue Board were the unhappy in- 
struments to carry into execution. In 
order that Mr. Fletcher’s character might 
be entirely cleared, he would now beg to 
ask Mr, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther it be true that Mr. Angus Fletcher, 
the head of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment in Edinburgh, is in no way respon- 
sible for originating the Circular to Col- 
lectors of Drainage Rent Charges, dated 
the Ist of March, 1849; that, on the con- 
trary, Mr. Fletcher remonstrated against 
the tenour of the Circular, and obtained 
authority for the Collectors to allow the 
Income Tax legally due to the parties 
paying the Drainage Annuities, whether 
they claimed it or not; and if he will lay 
upon the table of the House the instruc- 
tions of the Board of Inland Revenue for 
the issue of the Circular, Mr. Fletcher’s 
Remonstrance, and the Reply of the Board ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER had great pleasure in answering 
the Question, as far as regarded the 
character of Mr. Fletcher; but he con- 
fessed he was sorry that his hon. Friend 
had thought it necessary to give utterance 
to the highly fanciful doctrine that the 
viee of the document he had referred to 
had actually affected the moral tone of the 
officers of the Inland Revenue Board. 
When he first heard that doctrine he 
thought it might have been broached in 
the heat of debate, and he regretted to 
find that it was the hon. Member’s per- 
manent and serious conviction. The fact 
was, that the Board of Inland Revenue 
made a mistake, to the effect of requir- 
ing that the burden of applying for the 
deductions should be thrown on the par- 
ties, instead of the deductions being al- 
lowed at once without application; but to 
imply that that proceeding had a con- 
nection with any moral deterioration was 
a wholly unnecessary and gratuitous as- 
sumption. It was simply an error, and 
nothing but an error; and it was in the 
nature of Revenue Boards, as it was in the 
nature of all persons engaged incessantly 
in business, occasionally to make errors. 
His hon. Friend could not have been so 
fortunate as never to have made a mistake. 
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For his own part, he committed many mis- 
takes himself, and found that others did 
the same. It did not, therefore, produce 
such marvellous astonishment in his mind 
when he learnt, that those performing such 
difficult duties as the Board of Inland Re- 
venue once perhaps, in a thousand years, 
fellintoan error. There was no necessity 
for making such a charge as the hon. 
Gentleman had done. A circular was 
issued to the effect that deductions would 
be allowed only to those persons who made 
application. Mr. Fletcher, so far from 
being responsible for it, no sooner learnt 
what had been done, than he wrote to the 
Board of Inland Revenue pointing out the 
error, and the Board immediately corrected 
it. That was the whole affair, and he 
could not help thinking his hon. Friend’s 
charges were out of place. His hon. 
Friend had acquitted Mr. Fletcher; and 
he might have extended the acquittal to 
all parties concerned. As to the papers, 
he would have no objection to produce 
them if his hon. Friend moved for them ; 
but he trusted that, after that explanation, 
he would not deem it necessary to do so. 
Mr. HUBBARD said, he wished it to 
be understood that he made no attack on 
the officials. It was the system which 
they had to administer that was to blame. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
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Surpty considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

(1.) £525,404, to complete the sum for 
Public Education, Great Britain. 

Mz. H. A. BRUCE, in rising to move the 
Vote for the furtherance of Public Educa- 
tion, said, that the exceptional cireumstances 
under which the Vote had been adminis- 
tered last year—two different systems, the 
Code of 1860 and the Revised Code having 
both been in operation—rendered it impos- 
sible to form a perfectly accurate estimate 
as to the expenditure for the coming year. 
The estimate, however, was fixed at 
£705,404. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) who moved 
the estimate of last year, was under cir- 
cumstances of similar difficulty to those in 
which he was now placed, and calculated 
the amount required at £804,002. In this 
estimate he had taken an ample margin, 
for the expenditure of last year was 
£721,391 against £774,743 in 1862, 
and there was, therefore, a diminution of 


£53,351. The reduction in the expendi- 
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ture arose chiefly on two items—building 
grants, £24,831, and annual grants for 
the maintenance of schools, £37,143. 
Against those reductions, however, had to 
be placed increased payments of £9,516 
for normal schools, which occurred mainly 
in Scotland, where far more persons were 
educated as teachers than were required 
for the purpose, and of £2,160 for the 
cost of inspection and administration. The 
cause which interfered with the accuracy 
of the estimate was, first of all, the fact 
that the Revised Code did not come into 
such general operation as was expected, 
457,000 children being the number esti- 
mated as likely to be in average attendance 
and entitled to payment, while the actual 
attendance was only 180,005. Another 
reason was that all new schools which re- 
ceived grants during the past year were 
examined for the first time, and the scho- 
lars in these schools being rily less 
advanced than those under inspection the 
amount of grant paid in these cases was not 
so high. The result was that the payment 
per head, instead of being, as his right hon. 
Friend anticipated, 10s., was only 8s. 1d. 
There seemed to be good reason to believe 
that the payment would be greater in the 
coming year, and they had therefore, taken 
it at 9s. 3d. The number of children pre- 
sent at inspection in 1863 was 1,092,741, 
as against 1,057,426 in 1862, the increase 
being 35,315. During the year the build- 
ing grants to elementary schools paid out 
of the Vote amounted to £36,681; but 
besides that there was contributed for 
building purposes by voluntary contribu- 
tions £128,129; so that, altogether, 
£164,811 was expended on that account ; 
125 new schools were built, 50 schools 
were enlarged, and 82 teachers’ residences 
were erected. The number of scholars 
for whom additional accommodation was 
provided was 27,098; thus bringing the 
total accommodation up to 1,512,000 chil- 
dren, which probably corresponded pretty 
closely with the number on the books. The 
number of schools visited by the Inspec- 
tors was 7,739, or taking departments of 
schools—dividing them into boys, girls, 
and infants—11,230. These schools were 
taught by 10,136 certificated teachers, and 
14,180 pupil-teachers, making a total of 
24,316. The Inspectors also visited 40 
training colleges, in which were 3,109 
students, 179 schools for pauper children, 
with 12,454 scholars, which had been 
transferred to the Poor Law Board, and 
26 industrial schools, with 2,159 children 
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now transferred to the Home Depart- 
ment. These were the figures relative to 
the transactions of the past year. But it 
might interest the Committee to know the 
statistics with regard to two other years— 
1854, of which they had accurate Returns, 
and 1861, when the Vote was at the high- 
est. The number of inspected schools was 
3,825 in 1854, 7,705 in 1861, and 7,739 
in 1863. The accommodation in the 
schools was in 1854 for 558,000 scholars, 
in 1861 for 1,396,000, in 1863 for 
1,512,000. The number of scholars ac- 
tually under inspection was 473,000 in 
1854, 1,028,000 in 1861, and 1,092,000 
in 1863. The costin 1854 was £326,000; 
in 1861, £813,000; and in 1863, 
£721,000. It would be observed that of late 
years the ratio of increase was not so great 
as in the earlier years during which the 
Education Grant was made. No doubt, 
one reason why a lull had taken place was 
due to the system on which the Vote rested 
—namely, that voluntary efforts were re- 
quired to precede State grants, and certain 
securities were taken for the efficiency of 
the schools. Another reason was that in 
the first instance schools were established 
in the great centres of population, where 
they were most needed, and where the 
means existed in the greatest abundance 
for founding them. There were in Eng- 
land 14,877 parishes. More than half of 
the population of England and Wales— 
that was 10,000,000—were contained in 
618 of these parishes. All but 53, or 8 
per cent of the 618, were provided with 
schools more or less abundantly—all with 
one, and some with more. These 618 
parishes had each 5,000 or upwards of 
population. There were, however, 8,761 
parishes, having each a less population 
than 500; and only 765 of these, or 8°8 
per cent, had schools receiving aid from 
the State. Of these 8,761 parishes, 
4,149 had a population of less than 200. 
Consequently, it was in these cases almost 
impossible to provide schools according to 
the requirements of the Privy Council, 
unless means were taken to unite some of 
the parishes. The difficulty of doing so 
had been insisted on by the Royal Com- 
mission, and, although various attempts 
had been made, they had proved unsuc- 
cessful. It seemed extremely difficult to 
devise any plan, under the existing sys- 
tem, by which aid could be extended to 
small parishes. Another reason why edu- 
cational progress had been less rapid of 
late years than formerly, arose from the 
8 2 
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religious circumstances of the country.|learn the catechism. The French law, 
One of the Articles of the Revised Code | introduced into a Roman Catholie country 
was, that the religious denomination of a| by a Protestant Minister, was wise and 
school should be suitable for the families} liberal. It provided that the wishes of 
relied upon for supplying the scholars. | fathers of families should always be con- 
Now, in most of the smaller parishes the | sulted and followed in that which related 
clergyman was the person who took the} to the participation of their children in 
most active part in the promotion of educa- | religious instruction. Surely in an emi- 
tion, and he was generally supported by the | nently Protestant country it would be ad- 
landed proprietors. After connecting him- | mitted that every man should be the direc- 
self with the National Society, which re-| tor, not only of his own conscience, but of 
presented the Church, he usually applied | that of his children, Those who objected 
for aid to the Committee of Privy Council. | to the practice of the Privy Council said 
But the difficulty which arose was this— | that no hardship really arose, because such 
that there were few small parishes in which | was the liberality of feeling on the part of 
there were not some Dissenters, for whose| the clergy that rarely, if ever, did any 
children a school under the regulations of | clergyman or manager of a school insist 
the National Society was not suited. In| upon the children of Dissenting parents 
the larger parishes where there was room| learning the catechism or attending the 
for more than one school, schools might be| Church. He admitted the zeal of the 
founded upon the Church principles, and| clergy in the cause of education, and the 
placed in connection with the National | great liberality with which they had gene- 
Society without doing injustice to the Dis-| rally acted, even when in connection with 
senting population ; and in those parishes; the National Society, and seemingly under 





where no Dissenters existed the difficulty | an obligation to insist upon attendance at 
would not arise at all ; but wherever a cer-| church. Cases of violation of liberty of 
tain proportion of the inhabitants—say, for | conscience were not frequent, but some 
example, one-fourth—were Dissenters, the | had oceurred, and within the last week he 
question presented itself whether a school | had heard of one where children of Dissen- 


in connection with the National Society | ters were taken from school because the 
could, under the Revised Code, be properly | clergyman, acting under a conscientious 
assisted. The practice of the Education| sense of duty, insisted on their going to 
Committee in such cases was not what it|church. That intolerant feeling was not 
had been asserted to be—to insist upon the} general ; but religious sentiment on such 
insertion of conscience clauses which should | points changed from time to time, and 
protect the religious opinions of Dissenting | although at present the prevailing feeling 
children. In such cases they simply re-| among clergymen might be liberal, yet ten, 
fused to make a grant; and when asked | twenty, or thirty years might produce a 
their reasons they stated that they were| great alteration in their convictions and 
founded upon the obvious injustice of giving | policy. It was, therefore, the duty of the 
public aid to a school where the children | Council, in every parish where only one 
of Dissenting parents were compelled, un- school could be established, to see that per- 
der pain of exclusion, to learn the Church | fect security was taken against the viola- 
catechism and to attend the Church. | tion of the religious feelings of a Dissenting 
Wherever the promoters or managers of} minority. In memorials and periodical 
a school consented to give security for the | publications, the course pursued by the 
protection of Dissenting children a grant| Council had been untruly stigmatized as 
was made; wherever that security was not| unjust and impolitic. Unjust he was sure 
given a grant was refused. It had been| it was not, while the impolicy rested with 
represented that this was an interference | those who were guilty of intolerance. The 
with religious teaching on the part of the/ past year was the first in which the exami- 
Committee. No charge could be more un- | nations under the Revised Code had been 
just. All the Committee asked was, that | brought into large operation. No fewer 
a Dissenting parent should have the right} than 1,828 schools, at which the average 
of withdrawing his child, if he so pleased, | attendance was 280,474, were examined. 
from the religious teaching of a school in| Out of these 280,474 children, 180,005, 
connection with the National Society; and| or about 64 per cent, were presented for 
the Royal Commissioners had pointed out| examination ; and it would be recollected 
the manifest injustice of compelling Dis-| that the children qualified for examination 
senting children to attend the Church and} must have attended 200 times. There 


Mr. H. A. Bruce 
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were examined under the first standard 
70,407 ; under the second, 45,180; under 
the third, 35,991; under the fourth, 
22,137; under the fifth, 4,671; under 
the sixth, 1,619. The total number of 
failures, excluding distinction of standards, 
was in day schools 17 per cent. There 
were failures in reading to the extent of 
13 per cent; in writing, to the extent of 
15 per cent; and in arithmetic, to the 
extent of 23 per cent. The number of 
children under six years of age to whom 
grants were made without examination was 
43,798, or about 15 per cent of the aver- 
age number attending the same schools. 
The examinations were conducted in ac- 
cordance with the supplementary rules is- 
sued as an authoritative answer to a vast 
number of questions addressed to the 
Council, both by managers and by the 
Inspectors themselves. Those rules were 
in strict conformity with the spirit of the 
Revised Code, and they were necessary in 
order to prevent confusion. The Royal 
Commission of 1861 reported that the 
children remained at school under more fa- 
vourable cireumstances till they were about 
twelve years of age, and under less favour- 
able circumstances till they were ten years 
old ; and the highest standard under the 


Revised Code did not go beyond what, in 
the opinion of the Commissioners, a child 
of ten years and upwards ought to be able 


to do on leaving school. The sixth or 
highest standard for the most advanced 
class, required that the scholars should be 
able to read a short paragraph in a news- 
paper, to write to dictation, and work a 
sum in bills of parcels; and if the children 
arrived at that point which, in the opinion 
of the Commissioners they were capable of 
reaching under a good system of examina- 
tion, the number who presented themselves 
would not have been 1,589, or only about 
23 per cent of the whole, but 70,000. 
The opinion of the Commissioners was 
supported by several of the Inspectors, and 
by one of those gentlemen whose opinions 
were much quoted in that House during 
the discussion of the Revised Code—he 
meant Mr. Fraser. Mr. Fraser’s view of 
what a child of ten years old might fairly 
be called upon to do, and what it ought to 
be able to do, if the education he received 
was to be of permanent profit to him, was 
expressed in these terms— 

“T venture to maintain that it is quite possible 
to teach a child soundly and thoroughly, in a way 
that he shall not forget it, all that is necessary 
for him to possess in the shape of intellectual at- 
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tainment by the time he is ten years old. If he 
has been properly looked after in the lower classes 
he shall be able to spell correctly the words that 
he will ordinarily have to use; he shall reada 
common narrative—the paragraph in the news- 
paper he cares to read—with sufficient ease to be 
a pleasure to himself and to convey information 
to listeners ; if gone to live a distance from home, 
he shall write his mother a letter that shall be 
both legible and intelligible ; he knows enough of 
ciphering to make out or test the correctness of a 
common shop bill; if he hears talk of foreign 
countries he has some notion as to the part of the 
habitable globe in which they lie; and underlying 
all, and not without its influence, I trust, upon 
his life and conversation, he has acquaintance 
enough with the Holy Scriptures to follow the al- 
lusions and-arguments of a plain Saxon sermon, 
and a sufficient recollection of the truths taught 
him in his catechism to know what are the duties 
required of him towards his Maker and his fellow 
man.” 


That that standard was not reached under 
the present system was obvious, from the 
figures which he had adduced; and he 
knew not what stronger argument could 
be presented for the introduction of the 
Revised Code and a system of individual 
examination, than the fact that out of 
70,000 children over ten years of age less 
than 1,600 of them on leaving school were 
able to pass the standard which, in the 
opinion of the Royal Commissioners, all 
such children ought to have reached. 
The question had been raised whether 
these supplementary rules under which 
the examination was conducted ought 
or ought not to be laid on the table. 
It was provided by the Revised Code that 
any new rule involving a material alteration 
of or departure from the Code should be 
laid on the table ; and it was for the De- 
partment in the exercise of good faith and 
good sense to determine whether a rule 
was such a material alteration as that it 
should be submitted to the immediate 
consideration of the House. Sooner or 
later it was laid on the table, for the 
supplementary rules found their way into 
the annual Reports, and were submitted 
to the criticism of the House and the coun- 
try. But he maintained that in that case 
there was no material departure from either 
the language or the spirit of the Code ; 
that these rules were merely declaratory, 
that they were laid down for the public 
convenience, and that without them or 
some similar rules the system of examina- 
tion that would have been enforced, had 
the narrowest interpretation been put upon 
the Revised Code, would have been a mere 
mockery. The examination had been de- 
termined, not by the choice of the Inspec- 
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tors, but by the mere fact that the inspec- 
tion fell due at a later time of the year; 
and, therefore, they might accept the re- 
sults as a fair specimen of the state of edu- 
cation throughout the country. The Privy 
Council had not overlooked one danger 
which might arise from a too strict ad- 
herence to the letter of the Revised Code, 
and they had given instructions to their 
Inspectors not simply to examine into pro- 
ficiency in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
but to pay the greatest attention to the 
other requirements of a good school. That, 
he believed, was a regulation which would 
not be found fault with from any quarter. 
The instruction ran as follows :— 
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“ The grant*to be made to each school depends, 
as it has ever done, upon the school’s whole cha- 
racter and work. The grant is offered for atten- 
dance in a school with which the Inspector is 
satisfied. If he is wholly dissatisfied (Article 50), 
and if the reasons of such dissatisfaction are con- 
firmed (Article 51 E), no grant is made, You will 
judge every school by the same standard that you 
have hitherto used, as regards its religious, moral, 
and intellectual merits. The examination under 
Article 48 does not supersede this judgment, but 
presupposes it. That article does not prescribe 
that if thus much is done a grant shall be paid, 
but unless thus much is done, no grant shall be 
paid. It does not exclude the inspection of each 
school by a highly educated public officer, but it 
fortifies this general test by individual examina- 
tion. If you keep these distinctions steadily in 
view you will see how little the scope of your 
duties is changed.” 


The House would agree that if these prin- 
ciples were acted upon, not only would the 
schools throughout the country be firmly 
grounded in that which was admitted to be 
the basis of all learning, but the higher 
essentials of religious and moral training, 
order, and attention to those studies which 
opened and enlarged the mind, as, for 
example, geography, and such history as 
could be taught in a few years, or in the 
form of reading lessons, would be as well 
secured under the Revised Code as under 
the former system. 

Lorv ROBERT CECIL said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had alluded to the 
causes which, in his opinion, had contri- 
buted to the lull which had taken place in 
the ardour of the promoters of education. 
Without disputing the existence of some 
of those causes, he could suggest one cause 
which was more powerful than them all— 
he meant the unwillingness evinced in 
many places to go on with the great edu- 
cational work of 1839, from the distrust 
created in the minds of managers by the 
treatment they had received at the hands 
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of the Department. From all he could learn 
of the state of opinion throughout the 
country, he thought there was growing up 
in the minds of those who took an interest 
in education a feeling that there was no 
sympathy for them in the Department at 
Whitehall; that they were there looked 
upon as plunderers of the public purse, as 
greedy harpies who desired to get as much 
as they could out of the Exchequer; and 
that the Department which they formerly 
regarded as their auxiliary and protector 
only viewed them as its enemy, and was 
contriving by every means in its power to 
diminish the grants by which their efforts 
were to be assisted. That was a most un- 
fortunate impression to get abroad, yet it 
was one not without justification from the 
acts of the Department. To some of those 
acts the right hon. Gentleman had himeelf 
alluded at considerable length. First, as 
to the supplementary rules. There were 
two reasons why the supplementary rules 
needed a more ample defence than the 
right hon. Gentleman had offered for them. 
One of those reasons was the time at 
which the rules were issued. It was a 
characteristic of all the great changes in 
the educational system of late years, that 
they had always been reserved till the mo- 
ment when Parliament disappeared. Those 
great changes were not brought forward 
in the spring, when the feeling of ma- 
nagers could be ascertained and expressed 
in Parliament. The Revised Code had 
been brought forward in July or August, 
and now those supplementary rules which 
had so modified that Code had also been 
left for July or August. Now, what was 
the effect of this? The House would re- 
member the severe contests which had 
taken place in respect to the Revised Code, 
and which terminated in a compromise. 
One of the most material points in that 
contest was that the test of age was no 
longer to be applied, but that the children 
were to be taken as presented by the ma- 
nagers of the schools. Trusting to the 
good faith of the Department, which the 
right hon. Gentleman told them—almost 
he thought with some irony—was its cha- 
racteristic, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Walpole) withdrew his proposition: 
and though the right hon. Gentleman had, 
he believed, a large majority at his back, 
he consented to let the experiment, so 
modified, come into practice, and the Code 
became practically a law. Was he wrong 
in saying that the arrangement of which 
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the children were to be taken as they came 
was one by the material points of the com- 

romise? He held in his hands the words 
of Earl Granville, and he supposed it was 
not possible to bind the Department by a 
stronger pledge than the words of its head. 
Earl Granville said— 

“ With regard to the mode of examination, the 
grouping by age was given up; and what was 
now proposed was, that instead of four standard 
examinations two should be added, making six 
standard examinations altogether, and the chil- 
dren were to be examined according to those 
standards in the manner in which the managers 
or masters should present them.” 


That was the distinct statement of Earl 
Granville, and that pledge had been di- 
rectly broken by the supplementary rules. 
Instead of being taken as the managers 
presented them, the managers were obliged 
to present them in certain standards fixed 
by the office, and a heavy pecuniary fine 
was levied on them if they did not so pre- 
sent the children. As he understood the 
figures, in nearly 97 per cent of the schools 
the managers had been unable to comply 
with those supplementary rules. Were 
those supplementary rules necessary ? The 
House would sce that according to the 
rules of the Revised Code—no child in a 
successive year being allowed to be ex- 
amined in the standard which he had 
been placed in the year before—if the 
Committee of Council had waited for six 
years, as the children came up from stan- 
dard to standard they would have had 
what they wished, and there was no oc- 
casion for that arbitrary and harsh rule. 
The course which the Department had 
adopted was one of inducing the mana- 
gers of schools to invest their money in 
additional undertakings, then suddenly 
coming down upon them without notice 
with a rule for which they were unpre- 
pared, and thus depriving them of that 
in the hope of which they had pledged 
themselves for payments which often they 
were very badly able to meet. There were 
other cases also which had weakened the 
faith of managers in the Department. He 
did not know whether managers of schools 
would continue to entertain the hopes 
with which they flattered themselves when 
coming under the sceptre of the right hon. 
Gentleman; but he would venture to ex- 
press a hope that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man meant to issue any new rules or 
minutes by which he intended to mulct 
those managers of what they received, he 
would at once make a clean breast of it, 
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do in August. Let not hon, Gentlemen 
be sent back to the country under the im- 
pression that a certain code of regulations 
was to be adhered to, and then when it 
was too late for remonstrance find out that 
there was an entire change of regulations. 
There were many other points with re- 
spect to which the right hon. Gentleman 
must be well aware there was great dis- 
content. There was the question of even- 
ing schools. Would the House believe 
that in many cases the Department re- 
quired as a condition of aid to evening 
schools that the scholars should appear in 
the daytime to be examined? Why the 
very object of an evening school was to 
enable those who were not able to attend 
in the day to receive an education in the 
evening. He had heard of places in which 
the Committee of Council had directed the 
examination of evening schools to take 
place in the month of May. Evening 
schools were essentially a winter institu- 
tion. In summer there was but little 
chance of getting those who attended them 
together, so that the Department fixed a 
time of day and a season of the year when 
it was impossible that the children should 
come together. There was one part of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech which 
he had heard with regret. He wished the 
right hon. Gentleman had let the National 
Society alone. It was very well known 
that unhappy differences had existed be- 
tween the National Society and the Privy 
Council Office; but he thought the right 
hon, Gentleman had narrowed the issue 
very much and very unfairly in the way 
he stated them. It was not merely a 
question of a few children being allowed 
to go to church or not being allowed to go 
to church. What the difference was he 
believed to be this. There had for many 
years been a persistent effort on the part 
of the officials of the Education Office 
to get rid of the necessity of teaching a 
direct, clear, sharply defined form of re- 
ligion. He believed those who worked 
the system at Whitehall would be glad if 
some system of amalgamated religion could 
be devised, by which the denominational 
principle would be done away with and 
the difficulties of the Department shelved 
for ever. Against this the National So- 
ciety had protested. They believed there 
could be no earnest religious zeal unless 
it was based upon a particular religion, 
and that in an earnest and religious zeal 
were the whole bone and marrow of the 
educational movement of thiscountry. If 
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the Government once discouraged men of 
earnest religious principles from taking 
part in education, the whole spring of edu- 
cation would go. He therefore thought it 
would be wiser of the officials of the Edu- 
cation Office to refrain from trying to 
make religious men abandon the dogmas 
and the tenets which they held, and to 
oblige them to teach a mere diluted and 
general religion. By some of the regula- 
tions, there was a direct premium to mana- 
gers of schools to teach religion in some 
form to which parents who were Dissenters 
would not object. There was a direct 
premium to amalgamate Dissent with the 
Church of England. He ventured to think 
that if the right hon. Gentleman held by 
the principles acted upon by his prede- 
cessor in this matter, he would foster an 
opposition to the Department which even 
his ability and kindliness of heart would 
not enable him to overcome. 

Mr. WALTER said, it was not his in- 
tention to move any Resolution on that 
occasion in the direction of those which he 
had moved in the last year and the year 
before; nor should he trouble the Commit- 
tee with many remarks. But he wished to 
take that opportunity of saying that, even 
on the showing of the Privy Council, the 
great inequality which still existed in the 
distribution of the Parliamentary grant 
was most unsatisfactory, and deserved the 
serious consideration of the House. He 
also wished to give notice, that should his 
right hon. Friend the Vice President of 
the Department and himself be in their 
respective places in the following Session, 
he would move for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the circumstances of the un- 
assisted schools and the best mode of 
bringing them within reach of the Go- 
vernment grant. He thought it could 
not be considered satisfactory that there 
should still be 10,961 parishes without 
annual grant schools. The Privy Council 
in their Report had tabulated the parishes 
throughout the country, and had divided 
them into four classes—namely, the pa- 
rishes with upwards of 5,000 inhabitants; 
the parishes with less than 5,000 and 
more than 1,000 inhabitants; the parishes 
with less than 1,000 and more than 500 
inhabitants; and the parishes with less 
than 500 inhabitants. Of the parishes 
with more than 5,000 inhabitants 914 
per cent, according to the Report, con- 
tained one or more annual grant schools. 
Then, by tacking on the next class of 
parishes—those with less than 5,000 but 
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more than 1,000 inhabitants—the Council 
made out that nearly four-fifths of the 
parishes of 1,000 inhabitants and upwards 
contained one or more annual grant schools. 
But if the House would allow him to 
make a different division, and separate 
parishes with more than 5,000 inhabitants 
from those with less than 5,000, they 
would find that out of 14,249 parishes 
containing less than 5,000 inhabitants 
each, with an aggregate population of 
9,291,170, there were no less than 10,961 
parishes, or upwards of 66 per cent of the 
whole, without annual grant schools. No 
one could contend that that was satisfac- 
tory. There was no other instance in 
which so large a sum of money was voted 
out of the annual taxation of the country 
for local purposes in such a way that only 
about one-half or two-thirds of the popu- 
lation received any benefit from the expen- 
diture. If the parishes which were thus 
assisted paid for their schools out of their 
own rates he should not have a word to say; 
but they took money out of the pockets of 
the smaller parishes, which got no grant 
at all; and yet a great number of these 
smaller parishes were substantially fulfill- 
ing all the requisites of education, though, 
because they were either unable or un- 
willing to comply with certain arbitrary 
rules laid down by the Privy Council, 
they were deprived of any share in the 
expenditure. It had been thrown in his 
teeth by the Inspectors—at the instiga- 
tion, he presumed, of the Privy Council— 
that he was anxious to apply some por- 
tion of the grant in aid of schools wholly 
undeserving of assistance, and he must 
say that the Inspectors had shown great 
fidelity to their employers in raking to- 
gether a number of utterly worthless 
schools, kept by drunkards, by persons 
with one leg or one arm, and so on, and 
assuming that that was the class of school 
which he was anxious to assist. Now, he 
had never said one word to countenance 
any such doctrine. The doctrine which he 
had ventured to lay down had always been 
that which was understood to be the very 
foundation of the Revised Code—namely, 
payment by results; and he contended 
that the inspection, if it were good for 
anything at all, ought to be able to prove 
these results. Any Inspector who knew 
his business could tell in the course of an 
afternoon what the discipline and moral 
condition of a school were. He had had 
an opportunity of seeing a school examined 
—an Inspector having been sent down to 
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visit his own school, which had no cer- 
tificated master—and he could, therefore, 
speak with more authority than he for- 
merly possessed as to the nature of the 
examination. He said distinctly that any 
Inspector accustomed to his business could 
tell in an afternoon what the condition of 
a school was, and whether it was entitled 
to a grant; and he maintained that the 
proof of a schoolmaster’s claim to assist- 
ance was the condition of his school, and 
not any examination which he might 
undergo at Christmas or any other time 
under the direction of the Privy Coun- 
cil. One point of very great importance 
was brought out forcibly in the Report, 
and to this he wished to call attention 
—he meant the condition of the pupil- 
teacher system. He had always com- 
plained of the rule of the Revised Code, 
which either rendered the employment of 
pupil-teachers compulsory, or subjected 
the managers to loss of the grant if they 
did not employ pupil-teachers. Now, it 
was right that the Committee should 
know what was the state of the case as 
regarded the pupil-teachers. In the first 
place, as to their intellectual status, Mr. 
Brodie, one of the Inspectors, had on seve- 
ral oceasions dwelt very much upon the 
knowledge of grammar possessed by the 
pupil-teachers, and last year he stated his 
opinion in the following words :— 

“T noticed in several of the Reports of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors for last year complaints as 
to pupil-teachers’ grammar, and in a former Re- 
port I also called attention to this point, I re- 
gret to add that I do not think them improved 
in this respect. Asa body they have no notion, 
I will not say of composing (the term is too ex- 
alted), but of making any simple statement, de- 
scribing any intellectual process, as of the opera- 
tions in arithmetic, answering any question, 
either orally or on paper, in a short, clear, gram- 
matical way. Their papers generally, indeed, 
disclose far worse grammatical faults, from which 
they do not get free even in their fifth year—at 
least, very often—while they retain also strange 
idioms of their own.” 


Such was the knowledge of grammar pos- 
sessed by the boys and girls who were 
considered indispensable to any good sys- 
tem of education in this country, and of 
whom he believed there were still 24,000 
on the staff. It seemed, however, from 
the account given by Mr. Brodie, that the 
system was breaking down. That In- 
spector gave a frightful list of the number 
of pupil-teachers disabled by sickness 
during a very short period. Out of 542 
to whom he referred, 214 had been dis- 
abled by sickness, and many of them had 
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died. Mr. Brodie said, indeed, that, 
though it was not his own opinion that 
pupil-teachers as a rule, and if properly 
selected and watched over, were over- 
worked, many other persons most compe- 
tent to judge, such as physicians, sur- 
geons, and the most thoughtful among the 
managers and teachers in his district, held 
a different view. That statement was not 
to be wondered at, and in the appendix 
to the Report of Mr. Brodie, who was, on 
the whole, an advocate of the system, 
some striking letters were to be found on 
the subject. One of his correspondents, a 
Mr. Steele, said :— 


“T think my girls have all been most tried in 
the institution. I have had nine there, and all 
have come away with their constitutions greatly 
shattered with the exception of two. I do think 
the study there is quite too much for any young 
person to bear. Some of them left me quite 
strong, and came back completely worn out in 
mind and body.” 


Mr. Rowntree wrote — 


“ My observation at Hope Street has convinced 
me that the work which our pupil-teachers have 
to perform is excessive, and that the majority of 
young men cannot stand such work without in- 
jury to health, while not a few are deterred from 
becoming pupil-teachers by a knowledge of what 
they would have to perform. If by the present 
system you secure a higher standard of literary 
acquirement, it is, I believe, often at the cost of 
that freshness and elasticity of spirit without 
which there can be little sympathy with children, 
and no great success in the imparting of know- 
ledge.” 

Such being the case, he was not surprised 
at the statement made by Mr. Moncrieff, 


who, in his Report for 1863, said — 


“On the whole, it seems that pupil-teachers 
are likely to disappear, or be reduced to a very 
small number, confined, probably, to a few town 
schools. There is no evidence as yet that they 
will be replaced to anything like the full extent by 
second or assistant masters. The causes are 
chiefly two—the increased scarcity of candidates 
and the still greater scarcity of funds. It is in 
vain to tell managers that the pupil-teachers will 
pay for their stipend by the increase of the grant; 
the answer is conclusive ; on the one hand it is 
more than doubtful whether the services even of 
a good pupil-teacher will increase the grant by 
£10, which is equivalent to twenty-five children 
passing in all subjects ; on the other hand, this is 
at least uncertain, and school committees are 
seldom in a position to incur certain liabilities on 
the strength of contingent, not to say impro- 
bable, income.” 


That being the case, as reported even by 
the Inspectors themselves, he thought it 
would be wise if his right hon. Friend 
could dispense with that regulation at 
least which rendered the employment of 
pupil-teachers all but compulsory on 
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school managers. He wished, in the 
next place, to say a word or two re- 
specting the mode of examination —a 
. subject which was referred to by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold in his Report. This 
gentleman ohgerved that the new method 
of examination did not afford Inspectors 
the same means of drawing out the 
children and of ascertaining really what 
they could do that was -afforded under 
the old system; and when he (Mr. 
Walter) lately had an opportunity of 
seeing a school inspection, it struck him 
forcibly that that was the case. If it 
were not a breach of confidence, he might 
add that the Inspector was very much of 
the same opinion, and observed to him 
that under the new system of examination 
it was impossible to get at the intelligence 
of the children, to ask them questions 
which would draw out their minds and 
prove what they really understood, so 
well as under the old system of inspec- 
tion. The children were required to read 


a certain number of lines, to doa sum, 
and write a copy, but as to putting any 
question which would test their general 
knowledge and understanding, nothing of 
the kind was attempted, and when he 
(Mr. Walter) suggested that such a course 


of examination might as well be attempted, 
the answer was that there was no time 
for it, and that it would be impossible to 
get through the work if that system were 
pursued. He should postpone what he 
might have to say on that and other points 
connected with the subject, but on a future 
occasion he hoped to enter more fully into 
the question, and should certainly move 
for a Committee to inquire into the best 
mode of bringing all the unassisted 
schools within the reach of the Govern- 
ment grant. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that following 
the example set by others, he would con- 
fine his remarks to a few objections which 
he entertained to various parts of the edu- 
cational system, and especially to the 
proceedings of the past year as reported 
in the papers just laid before the House. 
On two occasions he had brought under 
notice the course pursued with regard to 
the endowed schools, On one occasion he 
was so strongly supported by the opinion 
of the House, that the Government were 
obliged to modify their proceedings. On the 
second occasion, when he protested even 
against the modification, he believed with 
the right hon. Member for Droitwich, that 
he was only defeated by an accident. Be- 
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lieving that if the House attended for a mo. 
ment to the subject they would alter the 
minutes passed by the Committee of Conn- 
cil respecting endowed schools, he wished 
to announce his firm intention not to rest 
until he had convinced the House that the 
minutes must be withdrawn. He could 
not believe that the House would for an 
instant countenance the rule that schools 
being supported by private contributions 
and by Government aid, where private 
persons had secured their own private 
contribution, the Treasury should step 
in and reckon any such secured private 
contribution in relief of the public charge, 
That was a proposition which he believed 
could not be maintained. He hoped on 
the earliest occasion at the meeting of Par- 
liament in the following year, that the 
question would be brought again before 
the attention of hon. Members, the forms 
of the House precluding the possibility of 
their raising it a second time during the 
present Session. If it should not, how- 
ever, be brought again before the House, 
and if the principle were really to be esta- 
blished, that the moment a man’s subscrip- 
tion was secured that subscription was to 
be regarded as belonging to the public 
treasury, they ought, in common justice, 
to pass a law enabling those liberal indi- 
viduals by whom contributions had been 
secured to schools, to cancel the deeds 
which they had drawn, and place their sub- 
scriptions upon the same footing which 
they occupied before they had met with 
such rough treatment. He had several ex- 
ceptions to take to the practice of the 
Department, and the first matter to which 
he would advert was the issuing of supple- 
mentary rules. He would give one or two 
illustrations, though it was chiefly to the 
principle that he objected. The principle 
had been laid down that ‘ supplemen- 
tary rules stand to the code in much the 
eame relation as cases decided under a sta- 
tute to the statute itself.” The Report 
from which he quoted those words was 
signed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President; but he presumed the Re- 
port was rather that of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Calne. [Mr. 
Lowe: No!] Decisions of the Judges, 
however, were simply interpretrations of 
the law, and not, as in the case of the 
supplementary rules, additions and alter- 
ations. Unless the House abrogated the 
functions which it possessed, the decisions 
of the Judges could be nothing more than 
the determination of doubtful intention, 
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and when once decided the decision was 
recorded and considered so fixed amongst 
Judges, that no other Judge ventured to 
alter it except upon very strong grounds. 
In no case in England did a Judge pretend 
to vary alaw, or make a new law. That 
power existed in America to a certain 
extent, but that was only the result of 
the imperfections of democratic legislation. 
Supplemental rules were not justifiable 
then if they ever departed from or added 
to the minutes they intended to supple- 
ment. It was hard enough to understand 
the minutes, confused, complicated, and 
obscure as they were, and their concoc- 
tion was quite sufficiently removed from 
the control and cognizance of the House; 
but it was still worse to have supplemen- 
tary rules besides, which in every respect 
were open to greater complaint. Take, 
for instance, the supplementary rule about 
an imperative standard under which chil- 
dren were to be examined. All that the 
Revised Code said upon the subject was 
that every scholar was to be examined 
according to one of the standards, and 
that no pupil was to be examined a se- 
cond time on thesame standard. The Re- 
port which came out the same year, and 
which was meant to be explanatory of the 
law, went further, and said that children 
were to be presented for examination ac- 
cording to standards selected by those in- 
terested in their success. The supplemen- 
tary rules stated still further that no grant 
would be paid to a school, not being one 
for evening scholars or infants only, unless 
one class was presented as high as standard 
3, and that a deduction of at least one- 
tenth would be made from the grant to a 
school unless one class was presented above 
standard 3. He maintained that the sup- 
plementary rules were not capable of de- 
fence if they went further than the terms 
of the minute, which they pretended to sup- 
plement. He would mention one or two 
other cases, though in the state of the 
Committee (about sixteen Members were 
present) he should not go into the sub- 
ject as fully as he might otherwise have 
done. He might, however, say, that 
complaints were made by the mana- 
gers of schools in all parts of England 
of what they considered to be a depar- 
ture from the understanding conveyed by 
the Revised Code. But besides these 
supplementary rules, there was another 
way of altering the code, and that 
was by means of instructions. One of 
these papers, issued in 1862, contained 
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forty-one instructions. One of them, No. 
7, directed that an infant school, forming 
part of a larger school under a certificated 
teacher, must have a certificated teacher 
itself. At the close of the letter the in- 
tention appeared ; it was to bring the infant 
school as well as the larger school under 
certificated teaching. But if this object 
were good it ought to have been carried 
out, not by instructions, but by a new 
minute. There was a condition introduced 
without the knowledge of any one, which 
condition in many cases had a penal opera- 
tion. He recollected reading one letter 
from a clergyman, the tone of naive re- 
monstrance in which greatly amused him. 
The writer complained that the nature of 
the grant had totally changed from what 
it was under the Revised Code, and he was 
told in reply that he did not appear to be 
acquainted with a certain letter of 1863. 
The clergyman frankly confessed that he 
had not seen the letter, and had never even 
heard of it. Laws issued in the course of 
twelve months did not even come under 
the notice of the House until the following 
year, much less could a country clergyman 
be expected to be thoroughly acquainted 
with them. There was a stipulation in 
the Revised Code as to the number of pupils 
for whom one pupil-teacher was required, 
and it was expressly stated that the num- 
ber was to be reckoned according to the 
average attendance at theschool. But the 
37th instruction stated that the attendance 
was to be decided by “‘ the largest number 
of scholars present at one time together.” 
That alteration would press most severely 
upon the rural schools, which, in reality, 
ought to be dealt with the most leniently. 
The attendance at one season of the year 
would naturally be much larger than at 
another. He had now only one other ob- 
jectionable mode of proceeding to mention, 
and that was the circulars, which he re- 
garded as being quite as objectionable as 
either the supplementary rules or instruc- 
tions. In the Revised Code of 1862, Ar- 
ticles 123 and 124 provided that the allow- 
ances to normal schools in respect to each 
student examined should be so much for 
the first year and so much for the second, 
without any reference to the fact of their 
being Queen’s scholars or not. In the 
edition of 1864 those two articles were 
omitted, and this omission was explained 
in a circular which was issued several 
months before in 1863 from the secretary’s 
office, in which it was said that it was 


thought necessary to explain those two 
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articles, and that they really meant that 
no candidate who failed to pass the exami- 
nation for admission should gain the grant 
to the college on his account as a certifi- 
cated teacher. That made a most mate- 
rial difference, whether it were right or 
wrong. There was this fact also to be 
observed in connection with the circular 
which explained the article in question, 
that it anticipated the decision of 1864 by 
six months, the secretary who issued it 
taking upon himself to pass a Minute in 
anticipation six months before it came out. 
He also observed that in the Report it was 
stated that the grants for evening schools 
were still under consideration. He had 
received many letters of complaint that 
in other respects there had been a ma- 
terial departure from the conditions laid 
down in the Revised Code; for instance, 
that the number of days during which 
evening schools must be open had been 
considerably increased, and the conditions 
rendered much more severe. Now his 


proposition had always been that sup- 
plementary rules and alterations, whether 
issued in circular letters or by instructions, 
if they amounted to an alteration in the 
minutes which had been sanctioned by the 
House, should be put forward in the shape 


of new minutes, and submitted to the 
House. He went still further, and con- 
tended that it was most essential that some 
steps should be taken to make the House 
more acquainted with the introduction of 
new minutes. He would wish that the 
Minister, having laid upon the table a new 
minute, should give notice that he had 
done so; but he had been told upon the 
highest authority that it was not usual to 
pass a rule to compel a Minister to make a 
speech. It might be difficult to prescribe 
the exact form, but he thought there should 
be some way of making the House aware 
that a minute had been laid upon the table, 
which, if not objected tofor a month, should 
become law. ‘Then, as to a passage in the 
Report referring to the National Society, 
he, being a Vice President of that Society, 
wished to say a few words. The Report 
seemed to say that the terms of the Na- 
tional Society in some places excluded 
public grants, and that the grants would 
have been larger this year had it not been 
for those terms of the National Society. 
He presumed that it was meant that the 
Education Department felt that it could 
not properly vote public money to exclusive 
schools—to schools that were so exclusive 


in their terms as to shut out the children of l same town. 


Mr. Adderley 
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Dissenters in places where the population 
was not sufficient for two schools. Suppos- 
ing that to be the principle intended, he 
would observe that that principle had never 
been distinctly laid down, and it would be 
much better, in his opinion, to lay down defi- 
nite and intelligible principles than to enter 
upon long and inconclusive correspondence 
with the National Society. That, how- 
ever, would be assuming that the terms 
of the society were exclusive, which he 
denied. In cases such as were referred to 
he knew that in practice the children of 
Dissenters did make use of those schools. 
It might be said that if such were the 
case why did not the society take credit 
for their liberality and say so; but there 
was an obvious reason. The society was 
willing to admit Dissenters’ children, but 
if they were to advertise that every Dis- 
senter might make an objection to his 
child following the ordinary religious teach- 
ing in the school, it would be inviting 
objections which would impair the effi- 
ciency of these schools. The society was 
willing to meet objections when they were 
made, but they did not want to bind 
themselves and invite interference. At 
the same time he was willing to agree 
that the Department should lay down a 
rule that places, where there was not 
population sufficient for two schools, and 
where there were Dissenters who wished 
to send their children to school, should not 
receive a grant of public money without 
the conscience clause being introduced in 
the deed. He wished to call attention to 
another point—one to which he had re- 
ferred upon former occasions—the removal 
of some public schools from the Educa- 
tional Department to another. That evil 
was, he was sorry to find, still on the in- 
crease. In the Report he found it stated 
that pauper schools and industrial schools 
were now placed under the Home Office 
and the Poor Law Board, on the pretext 
that the reasons which dictated the as- 
sociation of the Education Department 
with those schools no longer existed. 
He should think rather all schools sup- 
ported by public money should be placed 
under the control of the National Educa- 
ational Department, which would produce 
a complete Report and lead to a simpler 
system of inspection. It was difficult to 
understand why there should be separate 
Inspectors for the Home Office, the Poor 
Law Board, and the Education Depart- 
ment, to visit different schools in the 
Such a separation of account 
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also placed it almost beyond the power of 
the House to know how much money was 
expended altogether on schools. In con- 
clusion he wished to congratulate the Vice 
President, or rather the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s predecessor—the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Calne (Mr. Lowe)—upon the satis- 
factory remarks of the Inspectors upon 
the working of the Revised Code. He 
had himself supported the changes made 
in the Education Code, and had never 
foreseen the disadvantage which some 
had anticipated would flow from its 
adoption; but he had not expected that 
so early as 1863 all the Inspectors--as far 
as he had seen—in their Reports should 
express such strong approval of that mea- 
sure of which many of them had felt 
great misgivings. With the cordial co- 
operation of the Inspectors additional 
vigour would be imparted to local manage- 
ment, and the result would be a useful 
check on the expenditure of public money. 
He hoped the Department would take into 
consideration the recommendations made 
that evening for a more uniform system of 
working, and for making more prominent 
all intended changes of rules, and he had no 
doubt their efforts would be rewarded by 
a great advance in the cause of education. 

Mr. HADFIELD ‘said, he was almost 
at a loss to conceive what was the cause 
of the apathy observable on a question of 
such great importance. During the last 
hour the Benches opposite had been oc- 
cupied by only three hon. Members, al- 
though the Vote under consideration in- 
volved an expenditure of £1,300,000, 
while the Ministerial side of the House 
could only show a number which he 
would not specify lest it might be a pro- 
vocation to the arrest of public business. 
He believed the apathy was caused partly 
by the deadening effect which money 
granted by the State invariably produced, 
and he was of opinion that it would be 
much more satisfactory if the State would 
leave education alone. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ob- 
served, that the theory of the hon. Gentle- 
man that diminished interest was owing 
to the largeness of the sums voted did not 
hold good in all points, for they were dis- 
cussing Estimates which were considerably 
less than those of former years. The sum 
they were then called on to vote was 
£705,000 as against £804,000 last year, 
and £840,000 two years ago. The de- 
crease was no less than 16 per cent on the 
whole sum granted for the promotion of 
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education. But while there was that re- 
duction on the Vote for education as it 
stood two years ago, the expense of the 
administration of the system had increased 
17 per cent during the same period. The 
year before last they had voted £66,299 
for the expense of the office; last year the 
expense was £72,000; and that year it 
amounted to £77,800. That increase was 
a little remarkable, and might give some 
clue to the solution of the difficulty pro- 
posed by the hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
Gentleman said the interest had dimi- 
nished, and that was explained by the 
fact that the House found itself unable to 
deal with the matter, and more and more 
at the mercy of the Department which 
administered the grants. The House had, 
as well as it could, expressed its views and 
enforced them on the Government, but 
only to see them quietly set aside, having 
no power to resist what was going on. 
Hon. Members, therefore, gave it up very 
much as a bad job. There were one or 
two points in the dealings of the Commit- 
tee of Privy Council during the last two 
years which were unsatisfactory. Against 
some of those dealings he considered it 
necessary to enter a protest. He did not 
wish to find fault with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President, or with the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Vice Pre- 
sident (Mr. Lowe), who, he thought, had 
very hard measure dealt to him by the 
House. He was not disposed to use se- 
vere language either with respect to him 
or to the administration of the office ; but 
they were dealing with a system which 
was excessively complicated and difficult 
to understand. The House had not been 
able to apply its mind to all the details of 
the system. It was absolutely necessary, 
therefore, that a great deal of trust should 
be reposed in the administrative body ; and 
so long as there was a want of harmony 
between the House and that body there 
would be continual complaints. There 
were two points to which he would direct 
| the attention of the right hon. Gentleman, 
| which very much affected managers of 
|schools. It should be remembered that 
managers of schools were not mere blood- 
| suckers endeavouring to get all the public 
| money they could for purposes of their 
own. They were men labouring, giving 
| their time, money, and abilities to carry 
| on a system which they deemed for the 
, public good. The particular system they 
-were administering was not invented by 
them. It was created and forced on them 
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posed to continue them to the end of their 


in that House, aided by the Committee of apprenticeship, and pay them the same as 
Council, which led to the establishment of | they otherwise would have been paid, and 
schools on principles which two years ago|that their salaries should be paid as a 
were universal as regarded all the schools | second charge out of the earnings of the 
connected with the Government. The |school. And further, that if the earnings 
Report of the Committee of Council ad-| of the school, according to payment by 
mitted the propositions which he had laid results, were not sufficient to meet the 
down. The Department thought it de- charges for the pupil-teachers, the Govern- 
sirable to inoculate the whole country ment promised to make good the deficiency. 
with its system of training masters and | The interpretation, and the natural inter- 
pupil-teachers and other modes of pro- | pretation, that was put upon the two offers 
moting education, and these were en- | of the Government by nineteen-twentieths 
grafted on the old system of education in ;of the Members of that House and the 


the country. What was the consequence ? 
The managers incurred responsibilities 
both moral and pecuniary. Then in 1862 
the Department of the Government which 
had fostered that feeling swept away the 
old system, and adopted an entirely new 
one. In these circumstances the Govern- 
ment should have been as tender as pos- 
sible in their dealings with those who had 
been placed in this position in order to 
carry out the views of the Department. 
An effort should have been made to make 
their position as little painful as possible. 
He was sorry to say very much the re- 


managers of schools was, that if the school 
| had earned a certain amount from results, 
the portion which the Government had 
| proposed to secure to the masters should 
| be first paid to them, and afterwards the 
| amount due to the pupil-teachers, the Go- 
vernment making up any deficiency that 
might arise. ‘To the astonishment of the 
managers, however, the Government said 
otherwise. They said the first charge was 
—and he could not really use any other 
word—mere moonshine, and that the only 
charge they considered themselves bound 
to pay was to make up any deficiencies 





verse of this had been the case. The ma- that might arise with regard to pupil- 


nagers had contracted obligations with the | teachers, which thus became practically 


masters, and also with the pupil-teachers. | the first and only charge. An illustration 
When the Department came to alter the of the consequences following from the 
system, how did they deal with each | course the Government had taken was 
of these cases? The managers found afforded by the case of the school of St. 
themselves bound at the time to secure|Ive, at Liskeard. The Rev. Mr. Hob- 
certain payments to the master, which | house, writing to the Committee of Coun- 
payments had been fixed with reference | cil on Education, said— 
to the mode which the Department had| , 6 ; a Bs 
: ; ur school and its master satisfy every condi- 
adopted with regard to the augmentation | tion of Article 51 B, and he has,therefore, under 
of salaries. They had agreed to give a/ that article, a claim upon the grant now received, 
salary of £40, because they knew there | amounting to £21 10s., the value of his certificate 


was an augmentation of £20 from the junder the Code of 1860. When he shall have 
State | received this, there will remain in our hands out 


v > | 
h or brent — a of the grant now announced by you the sum of 
who received payment from the State. | ¢9 13s. But the pupil-teacher has a claim (as 


The right hon. Member for Calne said | second charge under Article 54) for his stipend of 
he would endeavour to meet the case! £17 10s., and the master for his gratuity of £5 
of the masters by making it a condi- | fer instructing the pupil.teacher. There thus 
tion of the grant, that the managers of | “PP® Oe SENG oe a a 

schools should give to the masters a cer-| Mr. Hobhouse wrote to ask that these 
tain amount of payment, which amount! twelve guineas might be paid over, but 
should be adjusted to the amount of their | the Privy Council refused to do so. That, 


former payment from the Department— | 
that was to say, that the managers should 
pay to the masters three times the sum 
that the augmentation grant represented, 
so that if the augmentation grant was 
£20 they were bound to pay him £60. 
Then came the question with regard to 
pupil-teachers, and after some considera- 
tion and discussion the Government pro- 


Str Stafford Northcote 


jhe feared, was one case out of a large 
number of a similar character, and on a 
former occasion he gave notice for a Keturn 
of all the refusals that had been made 
under the Revised Code of the same kind ; 
but he was told by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Calne, as no doubt 
would have been the case, that it would 
entail a search through a large amount of 
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correspondence, and it would put the De- 
partment to a deal of trouble—which he 
had no wish to do—that there was no dis- 
tinction in the principle in all the cases, 
and that there were several of them; and 
he (Sir Stafford Northcote) fancied there 
were a great many of them. [Mr. Lowe: 
No.] At all events there were several, 
and they all turned upon the same point 
—namely, that the master was ignored, 
and the pupil-teacher alone recognized. 
He had given the subject his serious at- 
tention, and he had examined carefully all 
that passed in Parliament on the subject. 
Some discussion took place upon it last 
Session, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Calne gave him an answer on 
the subject; and he (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) was bound to say that, after care- 
fully looking into all that had passed, he 
could not say that the Department had 
been guilty of anything in the nature 
of a breach of faith in the case, but 
at the same time he thought there had 
been harsh and severe treatment adopted 
towards the managers. In point of fact, 
by the requirements of the Privy Council 
the managers were placed in a difficult 
position, for they were bound to continue 
payment to pupil-teachers whom they had 
not themselves engaged ; and there was a 
case illustrative of the difficulties some- 
times arising within his own knowledge. 
It had not been brought under the notice 
of the Privy Council, and never would, 
because the person primarily interested 
was well able to bear any claims that 
might be made. The school was supported 
by a country gentleman in a small parish ; 
it had worked extremely well, and at- 
tracted a number of children from other 
parishes. After a time the manager asked 
and obtained leave to take first one pupil- 
teacher, and then a second; and, after some 
time, the school grew to a considerable 
size, and the master received payment for 
both those pupil-teachers. When the Re- 
vised Code was issued the master became 
alarmed, but the manager promised that 
he should be no loser, and that they would 
tide over the difficulty. But when they 
came to settle accounts, having only seven 
months to deal with as the inspection on 
account of the change had taken place un- 
usually early, the manager found that he 
had lost his capitation grant of £14 or £15 
a year, and though 95 per cent of the chil- 
dren attended and passed their examina- 
tion he had to pay nearly £20 to the 
master to put him in the same position as 
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before. That was the case of a school 
wealthily supported, and no complaint had 
been made, but suppose the case had been 
one of a parish school in a remote district, 
where the loss must fall either on the 
master or the clergyman who could not 
hope to raise additional subscriptions. In 
the case he had mentioned the two pupil- 
teachers were just under their time, and by 
restricting the operations of the school a lit- 
tle, the manager would eventually get back 
pretty much to his old position. But cases 
constantly arose where for three or four 
years the pupil-teacher’s apprenticeship 
had still to run, and it was during those 
periods that consideration was most needed. 
He did not ask any favour for mana- 
gers, or that they should be bloated with 
money; but when by a course of legisla- 
tion they had been brought into a certain 
position and saddled with obligations from 
which it was impossible to withdraw with 
honour, it was but charitable and just that 
Government should make such arrange- 
ments as would enable them to tide over 
the difficulty. Had the propositions of 


the Government been carried out in the 
way they were understood by the House 
and the country, he believed the dissatis- 
faction and complaints which had arisen 


would have been entirely obviated. He 
rejoiced that the attendance in the Com- 
mittee was limited that evening, for last 
year, when he brought forward the ques- 
tion in a full House, it was impossible to 
gain the attention of hon. Members. How 
was it possible to expect that 500 or 600 
Gentlemen would enter into all the mi- 
nutize of that widely ramified system ? 
Many considerations led him to believe 
that they were erroneously endeavouring 
to achieve a complicated work by a cen- 
tralized administration, and that the diffi- 
culties could not be met unless they were 
prepared to enter upon a different system. 
{Mr. Appertey: Hear, hear!] He knew 
what was meant by the cheer of his right 
hon. Friend; but that field of discussion 
was too wide to be entered upon just then. 
He would pass to another point — that 
of the standards; and he must say th t 
there he did charge upon the Department 
something as near to a breach of faith as 
was consistent with the habits of the 
Board. How they could reconcile to their 
consciences having put out these supple- 
mentary Estimates he was at a loss to un- 
derstand. An opinion expressed by Earl 
Granville in the House of Lords had been 
quoted. In the debates in the House last 
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year, the subject of grouping by age was a 
good deal discussed. Much might be said 
both for and against grouping by age. The 
House was, however, opposed to grouping 
by age, and the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Lowe) gave way, and stated 
that a system of payment according to 
standard would be adopted. [Mr. Lowe: 
Examination according to standards, not 
payment.] On that occasion Mr. Puller, 
whose death was a great loss to the House, 
put certain questions to the right hon. 
Gentleman on the subject. Mr. Puller was 
alive to all the difficulties and intricacies 
of the subject, and he asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council whether it was right 
that John Thomas, a boy of the first-class, 
but very young, should be presented for a 
standard below that of the first-class. It 
was obviously for the credit of the school 
that as many boys as possible should pre- 
sent themselves for the first-class, but it 
was for the pecuniary interest of the school 
that he should be at first in as low a stan- 
dard as possible, and present himself for a 
higher standard afterwards. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in answer to the question 
whether it would be in the power of the 
master to place him in any standard, said 
that it would be so, but that when he had 
been once placed the minute would take 
hold of the child and fix his position. From 
that question and answer and the debate 
altogether the Committee had a right to 
assume, that it would be in the power of 
the managers of schools to present a child 
upon any standard they pleased on the 
first occasion, and that they would not be 
bound by rules contrary to the statements 
made in that House. And yet the sup- 
plementary rules, that professed to be an 
exposition and explanation of the Revised 
Code, went into minute details that ren- 
dered it utterly impossible for any child 
to be presented for a different standard 
from the class in which he was examined. 
He would not go into the policy of such a 
regulation; he only contended that it was 
a violation of the understanding arrived at 
by the House. When hon. Members found, 
after so many nights’ attendance and dis- 
cussion, that it was impossible to bind the 
Government to an understanding so dis- 
tinctly come to, it was sufficient to account 
for Houses as thin as that of that evening. 
He wished to press upon the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council that he 
must consider the feelings and infirmities 
of those with whom he had to deal. The 
present was an artificial system. He should 
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have preferred a somewhat different sys- 
tem, but that which existed was a cen- 
tralized system administered by a body 
sitting at Whitehall, and knowing very 
little of the feelings of the managers of 
country schools. He trusted that the pre- 
sent Vice President would lay aside that 
primness and stiffness that almost of ne- 
cessity belonged to an official system. He 
did not sympathize with all the indigna- 
tion felt against the Education Department 
by the country managers. But the Privy 
Council had no doubt sinned on the side 
of unnecessary harshness, sharpness, and 
severity towards the managers, who were 
giving a great deal of their time and money 
to the work of education. He would en- 
treat the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. 
A. Bruce) in his official administration to 
endeavour to smooth over the suspicions 
and feelings that had been excited, and to 
give peace again to a body of men who 
were labouring in a good work and assist- 
ing in the education of the poor. 

Mr. BLACK said, he might as soon 
find his way through Bradshaw's Guide 
as attempt to master a Kevised Code 
which hardly a dozen men in the House 
understood. The hon. Baronet who had 
just sat down truly called it an arti- 
ficial system, and said they all knew 
from the complaints that were made 
how difficult it was to work out the rules 
and regulations of the Board. Perhaps 
some explanation of these complaints would 
be found in the distribution of the grants. 
The sum devoted for education in England 
and Scotland was £721,391. Of that 
large sum the Church of England schools 
received £416,392, while all the other 
schools in England only got £137,670. 
Now, would any one tell him that the 
members of the Church of England were 
as 416,000 to 137,000 of the population? 
The difficulty arose from the whole system 
being denominational. In Scotland the 
sums distributed were—to the Established 
Church, £52,477; the Free Church, 
£39,897; Episcopalians, £4,476; and the 
Roman Catholics, £2,230. The total ex- 
ceeded £99,000, of which the Established 
Church got more than half. To say that 
the Established Church had one-third of 
the number of children was giving it a 
large allowance. The Free Church and the 
United Presbyterians were each of them 
near it in numbers, and nothing could be 
more unfair than that it should have more 
than half the grants. The Episcopal 
Church got £4,476, and the Roman Catho- 
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lic only £2,280. Now, the wealthiest 
persons in Scotland were Episcopalians, 
while their number was very much smaller 
than that of the Roman Catholics. It ap- 
peared from the Census that there were 
eight marriages among the Roman Catho- 
lics to one among the Episcopalians; which 
shows that the Roman Catholics were 
greatly more numerous than the Episco- 
palians, and they needed aid most; but, for 
all that, the wealthy body with the smaller 
number of children got twice as much 
money from the State as the poorest and 
the more numerous class. Now, as the 
whole system seemed to him one of ine- 
quality, and therefore of injustice, it was 
high time to look into it. If a plan could 
be devised by which they could have one 
school in every parish or educational dis- 
trict, it was not necessary that it should 
be called Church of England, Presby- 
terian, or denominational of any kind: 
were this disregarded, it would be so 
much the better. If he were a manager 


he would take the best master he could 
find, no matter to what denomination he 
belonged, whether Quaker or High Church. 
There would be some difficulty with the 
Roman Catholics, but there would be none 
in getting Protestants of all denominations 


to read the New Testament in the school, 
and then, if a man of sound religious prin- 
ciples, no matter what sect he belonged to, 
were put at the head of it, religion would 
be better taught than when the master 
was obliged to teach the children some 
sectarian creed. The denominational sys- 
tem was not successful in teaching religion, 
and therefore he would have no creed at 
all taught in the school; that might be 
done by the clergyman or parents at other 
times. But according to the present sys- 
tem they gave grants to those who did 
not want them, and withheld them from 
those who did. He had taken great in- 
terest in a ragged school where Roman 
Catholics and Protestants were taught to- 
gether; but they could not get a small 
sum from the Board to enable the school 
to be maintained. The Board said, ‘‘ If 
the children are paupers, let them go 
to the poorhouse ; if they are criminals let 
them be put into gaol.” At the last ex- 
amination of the school he made some 
inquiry into their funds, and found that 
more money was got for the school through 
the Industrial School Act than they had 
actually asked for before; but he found 
that it was got in this way —some of 
the children were brought up before the 
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magistrates for petty offences, and then, 
when they were branded as criminals, 
a grant was given for them. But 
would it not have been better to save the 
children from the brand which, through 
the fault of some, to a certain extent, was 
attached to the whole school ? 

Srr JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I have 
listened with much attention to the in- 
teresting discussion which has taken place 
upon this subject, and I confess that I am 
glad to see so thin a House upon the occa- 
sion; because I do not think it possible 
to have a good practical discussion in a 
crowded House upon a question in the ab- 
stract so dry. I have no desire to enter 
at any length into the subject after the 
able speeches that have been made by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Stamford and 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh. But there 
are nevertheless one or two points upon 
which I am desirous of saying a few words. 
Now it appears to me that, from some 
cause or another, the present system of 
National Education is regarded throughout 
the country with dissatisfaction and dis- 
trust. I am not disposed to attribute this 
dissatisfaction and distrust to individual 
feeling, but rather to the system itself. 
But while I am conscious of the defects of 
the system I am willing to admit that it 
is very difficult, after a certain system has 
so long existed and grown up to such an 
extent as the present one, to tear it up by 
the roots, and substitute for it another sys- 
tem of a wholly different character. If 
the evils complained of could be corrected 
without resorting to so strong a remedy, 
no doubt such a correction would be most 
desirable, and I cannot help thinking that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite has a 
great opportunity before him. The whole 
of this interesting subject has been dealt 
with in a most able and argumentative 
manner in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission. There is scarcely one of the de- 
fects of the system that is not boldly 
handled, and if the right hon. Gentleman 
would but direct his attention to that Re- 
port, with a determination to act as the 
really responsible head of the Department 
of Education, I believe that he would find 
that the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners afforded elements for the engraft- 
ing upon the present system material im- 
provements which would go far to correct 
the evils so generally complained of. I 
heard with much satisfaction the notice 
which was given this evening by the hon. 
Member for Berkshire (Mr. Walter), an- 
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ticipating as I do the most beneficial re- 
sults from the Committee of Inquiry which 
he proposed next Session to move for. The 
fact that the unassisted schools derive no 
benefit from the grant is one of the most 
serious character. It is a mystery to me 
how hon. Members representing in this 
House the whole of the population, can 
consider it consistent with their duty to 
vote away nearly one million of money 
taken from taxes contributed by the whole 
population, and devote it to the interest of 
not more than one-half of them. I think 
it is inconsistent with our duty to give 
our consent to a distribution of the public 
money so partial and unequal. If there 
be one cause more than another which 
leads to the total neglect of a great por- 
tion of the population, it is, I believe, the 
excessive centralization of the system. I 
have again and again entreated the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite to reflect upon 
this fact, and have said that I do not be- 
lieve that you will ever get the education 
system satisfactorily worked until you have 
largely called local assistance to your aid. 
We employ local assistance in almost every 
other branch of our administration ; why, 
then, should we exclude it in regard to 
National Education? I believe that the 
elements of local assistance exist at pre- 
sent in a manner deserving of our con- 
sideration. I allude to the diocesan boards 
now established in almost every county, 
and which I think might be made avail- 
able for the carrying out of the system. I 
have thought if a plan could be framed by 
which those diocesan boards could be 
brought into harmonious action with a 
central department, that you might rapidly 
organize a system which would go far to 
correct a grave defect — namely, the want 
of the assistance to those small schools 
which cannot at present come into your 
terms. If you will look to the Report of 
the Royal Commission you will find some 
such suggestion made. I think that this 
suggestion is well worthy the considera- 
tion of the Government before the arrival 
of the next Session, when a Committee of 
Inquiry will be moved for by the hon. 
Member for Berkshire. Such a question 
could not be placed in abler hands than that 
of the hon. Gentleman, who has so long dis- 
tinguished himself by the manner in which 
he has promoted the cause of education. 
I am quite sure that if that Committee be 
moved for, neither the Government nor this 
House will refuse it. Before, however, 


the time arrives for that Motion, I hope 
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the right hon, Gentleman will consider 
whether he cannot obviate the necessity 
for such an inquiry by proposing some 
scheme which will correct the evils which 
have been so often adverted to, and which 
it is impossible for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to deny. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) 
has alluded to another subject, which is 
well worthy the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. I mean the present system 
under which new minutes are from time 
to time laid upon the table. I think that 
we ought not to submit to the continuance 
of this system, believing it to be open to 
grave objections and serious inconvenience. 
Now the 150th and 151st sections of the 
Revised Code were passed in order to give 
security against the possibility of surprise; 
notwithstanding which, I think we have 
reason to complain of the many and sudden 
changes that are made from time to time 
in the system. It appears to me that 
whatever new minutes may be thought 
necessary during the year, they should not 
be made until the month of January, when 
they might be embodied in the new Code, 
and then laid before Parliament, so that 
Parliament should have a full opportunity 
of considering the changes. Unless such 
a construction is put upon those articles I 
confess I see much evil arising from them. 
It is impossible to expect that the attention 
of this House can be constantly directed to 
those frequent changes from day to day 
and from month to month, indicated by the 
new minutes laid before the House, while 
it would be a great advantage if it were 
understood that there was one particular 
period of the Session when the Minister of 
Education would draw the attention of the 
House to any proposed change. There is 
one other subject to which I wish to allude. 
I mean the question of the conscience 
clauses. An important correspondence has 
taken place, and been laid on the table, 
between the Government Department of 
Education and the National Society. Now, 
I feel I should be shrinking from my pub- 
lic duty if I did not say that I think the 
Committee of Council are essentially right 
in requiring the insertion of those clauses. 
I deeply regret the part which the Na- 
tional Society has taken in this matter. 
It is very painful for me to be compelled 
to declare my disapprobation of any part 
of the conduct of a society to which the 
country is so much indebted for the admi- 
rable spirit and zeal in which for many 
years it has promoted education. Never- 
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theless I feel compelled to say I think that 
the position which the National Society 
has taken up in respect to these clauses is 
wholly indefensible, because they require 
all schools to conform to their terms of 
union. Now those terms preclude a minor- 
ity of Dissenters from benefiting by, those 
schools. The answer of the National So- 
ciety is, no doubt, ‘‘ We have given you a 
discretion.” But I consider that it is im- 
possible to accept this answer, because I 
look upon it as really no answer at all. 
How unfair it is to those who act under 
the terms of the union to say you have a 
discretion! One clergyman finds it per- 
haps consistent with his conscience to avail 
himself of that discretion. But another says 
“'T feel myself bound by the terms of union, 
and must act upon them.’’ I will go so 
far as to say that this defence resorted to 
by the National Society really, I think, 
aggravates the case, because it makes the 
case of the Dissenter of one parish different 
from that of another. I trust that the day 
may come when the National Society will 
see fit to put an end to this state of things 
by altering their charter and the terms of 
union. At all events, it appears to me 
that the Committee of Council are only 
doing their duty in pursuing the course 
which they have taken. 

Lorpv HARRY VANE said, he fully 
concurred in the expression of regret ut- 
tered, by the right hon. Baronet, that the 
National Society were not inclined to relax 
its rules, which were inconsistent with 
the existing circumstances of the country ; 
but he could not agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman in thinking that a general sys- 
tem, which he believed the people would 
not assent to, should be attempted to be 
introduced throughout the country. He 
‘hoped that the right hon. Gentleman who 
had charge of the Department would at- 
tend to some of the remarks which were 
made by the hon. Member for Edinburgh, 
and, if possible, introduce some improve- 
ments into the system. He had no objec- 
tion to the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee early next Session, nor did he think 
that the Motion for such a Committee 
could be in better hands than those of the 
hon. Member for Berkshire, and, therefore, 
he hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would have no difficulty in assenting to its 
appointment. He must, however, object 
to the notion that it was possible to abolish 
the present system, and substitute for it 
one of general rating, to the entire exclu- 
sion of the voluntary principle. He did 
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not deny that the present system was ca- 
pable of any improvements, but he believed 
that his right hon. Friend near him had 
introduced many valuable changes which, 
if they were followed up, would bear good 
fruit. 

Srr GEORGE BOWYER said, that the 
idea of the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. Black), that there might be a religious 
education without creeds or anything de- 
nominational in its character was impos- 
sible of realization. The hon. Gentleman 
suggested that the children should read 
the New Testament ; but there were many 
texts of the New Testament as to the 
meaning of which the children might in- 
quire, and of which it would be impos- 
sible for a teacher to give any explana- 
tion without touching upon controversial 
ground. Religion entirely freed from de- 
nominationalism would sink into mere in- 
differentism, and indifferentism was mere 
Deism or no religion at all. It could not 
be Christianity, because that must be 
definite. The secular system was open to 
equal or still graver objections. It would 
be impossible to give more than the mere 
rudiments of instruction without raising 
some questions of religion. Take, for in- 
stance, the study of modern history and 
the great question of the Reformation. 
The only way to carry out such a system 
would be to sink religion altogether, and 
teach history and other things to which 
religious considerations were essential with- 
out those essentials, the result of which 
would he to lead the children to regard reli- 
gion as a matter of no importance whatever. 
He believed that the system which existed 
in England, the denominational system, 
was the best that could be adopted; and 
one proof that it was so was to be found 
in the fact, that the National system of 
Ireland, which was based upon a diamet- 
rically opposite principle, had by the force 
of circumstances been compelled to adopt 
to a great extent the denominational form. 
Any attempt to restore to it its original 
character would make it to a great extent 
inoperative. They ought to be thankful 
for the denominational system in England, 
and the more the Irish system was assi- 
milated to it in that respect the more 
satisfactory it would be. 

Mr. BLACK said, that in Scotland 
there were very excellent schools where 
religion was taught without reference to 
creed at all. 

Mr. LOWE said, that situated as he still 
was in regard to this matter, he would very 
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much rather have taken no part in the 
debate: he felt, however, that it might 
be deemed unfair if he left his right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council to answer for his mis- 
deeds, and he therefore rose to offer a few 
explanations on points in which the admi- 
nistration of the Committce during the last 
year had been impugned. As to the con- 
troversy which had broken out between the 
~ hon. Members for Edinburgh (Mr. Black) 
and Dundalk (Sir George Bowyer) he might 
observe that the justification of the pre- 
sent system, if it had any, lay not in any 
abstract principle but in the necessity of 
the case. It was the will of the country 
to have a denominational system. It was 
not worth arguing the question, for it was, 
as it seemed to him, a political necessity. 
That being the case it followed that as 
the denominational element was not strong 
enough to support itself, and as the House 
would recoil from the expense of main- 
taining out of the public purse three or 
four schools in the same place to suit dif- 
ferent denominations, some compromise 
must be effected, and the result was the 
present system by which the schools were 
supported partly from one source and 
partly from another. The necessary con- 
sequence of that state of things was a 
central administration, with, on the one 
hand, all the complexity and difficulties 
which had been pointed out; and on the 
other a very partial expenditure of the 
public money. Until wealth, generosity, 
and public spirit could be made equal all 
over the country, and as long as the grants 
were dependent on voluntary contribu- 
tions, there must necessarily be inequality. 
There might be Committees without end ; 
but if they started from the position 
of the denominational plan they would 
never get rid of that fundamental and in- 
superable difficulty. To complain of in- 
equality was to cast blame, not on the 
administration, but on the system itself. 
As to the question of the supplemental 
rules raised by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Stamford (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
in his very temperate and candid speech, 
he contended that the Committee of Coun- 
cil did not exceed their authority in issuing 
these rules. The original proposal of the 
Committee of Council was grouping by 
age—that the examination of children 
should be conducted not according to clas- 
sification in school, but according to age. 
That proposition was violently opposed in 
the House, and the Government saw fit to 
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give wayonit. Inthe end it was arranged 
that the children should be examined in six 
standards, and that the managers should 
put them in these standards. The terms 
of the proposal were exceedingly vague, 
and could hardly of themselves embrace 
the whole working of the system. Ex- 
perience proved that such was the case, 
The first thing pointed out to the Com- 
mittee of Council was that a boy might 
be in age below the highest class, and yet 
by his diligence and ability might have 
reached the highest class. By the rule, 
however, he could not be examined in a 
standard twice, and the school would lose 
his grant for the next year. The Com- 
mittee of Council therefore relaxed the rule 
to meet that case, and announced that they 
would allow the boy in question to be put 
below the place he would otherwise occupy, 
to be put down a class or two, so that the 
school should not lose anything by his pre- 
cocity. Another point was that an Inspec- 
tor who found a school deficient in instruc- 
tion had the power of —— the grant 
by not more than a half or less than a 
tenth. As the rule stood, it was possible 
that it might be eluded altogether, for a 
schoolmaster might place all the children 
in the lowest standard, where they would 
only have to read words of one syllable, to 
enumerate figures, and to write single let- 
ters, and then claim the grant for his 
school. It was certainly not the intention 
either of the Government or of Parliament 
that such an abuse should be permitted. 
The Committee of Council issued no new 
rule on the subject, but merely exercised 
their power under the Revised Code to 
make a deduction from the grant if a 
schoolmaster placed all his children so low 
that there was none above the second 
standard, taking that as evidence that the 
instruction was not what it ought to be. 
It was quite clear that the practice of 
placing children so low was an infraction 
of the rules agreed to by Parliament, and 
it was right that the Committee of Council 
should have power to check the unfair ac- 
quisition of public money which might be 
attempted by construing the regulation 
loosely or in bad faith. Many admoni- 
tions had been addressed to his right hon. 
Friend the Vice President. He would not, 
however, presume to admonish him from 
his side, because he was sure it was not 
necessary to tell him that though it was 
his duty to conciliate the managers in all 
fitting ways, he had also a duty to discharge 
towards the taxpayers; and unless a man In 
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his position kept a strong firm hand on the 
expenditure, and unless he was prepared to 
brave some degree of public obloquy and 
expose himself to much trouble and vexa- 
tion, he could not fill the office with honour 
to himself or benefit to his country. His 
hon. Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote) had 
also raised a question as to the rules con- 
cerning the payment of masters, He could 
not expect that the House would allow 
him to go into the details of the matter, 
but he would try briefly to explain it. The 
rule referred to was made for the protec- 
tion of the masters, and for that object 
alone. Before it was adopted, a master 
was entitled to be paid an augmented 
grant by the State, and ran no risk of 
having any of it misappropriated. That 
advantage was lost when the master was 
left to make his own terms with the mana- 
gers. There was supposed to be a danger 
—au imaginary danger, no doubt — that 
the money might not reach the teacher 
through the managers ; and it was agreed 
that he should have a charge on the money 
to the amount of the augmentation, and 
that if he were not duly paid by the mana- 
gers the Government should stop the grant 
or pay so much of it over to him. That 
provision was given exclusively for the 
benefit of the masters. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the arrangement was made that the 
pupil-teachers should be paid by the Go- 
vernment if the grant was not sufficient. 
That rule, which was not contemplated 
when the other was made, gave quite a new 
complexion to the system. The managers 
became anxious not to pay the masters in 
order that by an appearance of exhausted 
means they might get payment for pupil- 
teachers. The rule, therefore, had been 
construed, not as it was intended, for the 
benefit of the masters, but for the benefit 
of the managers, who were thus enabled to 
obtain from the Privy Council an allowance 
to which they were not entitled. With re- 
gard to evening schools, in order to obtain 
a grant, it was required that a pupil should 
attend so many times, but nothing was 
said as to average attendance. The Code 
being silent on the subject, the Committee 
of Council determined that forty sittings of 
the school should be deemed an average 
attendance, That was, it appeared to him, 
& fair and reasonable proposal. Other 
smaller points had been started into which 
he would not pretend to go. Allowing for 
the immense difficulty of managing these 
things, and the absolute necessity of pro- 
tecting the public revenue against any blot 
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in the regulations, a free, liberal, and not 
a jealous construction should be placed on 
the rules of a Department which had to 
deal with persons so anxious to get the 
largest possible share of the public money, 
and so acute in studying the system in 
order to attain that object. With regard 
to the complaint as to the minutes, as far 
as he was concerned, he would be satisfied 
that no minute should be altered except 
by Act of Parliament. He was tempted 
to sympathize with Lycurgus, who made 
his laws and then told the Spartans to obey 
them till he came back, which he took 
eare not todo. Without saying that all 
the measures of his time were good, or all 
the legislation perfect, he believed it was 
not likely to be improved by anything that 
could be forced on the gentlemen at the 
head of the office by the House without a 
single exception. Every interference of 
the House with the Department had been 
with the object either of reducing its effi- 
ciency or increasing the expenditure. It 
was said the Department was unpopular, 
and probably the reason was because it 
administered with so much strictness the 
funds committed to its control. The Edu- 
cation Vote amounted in 1861 to £840,000. 
It was going on at the rate of nearly 
£100,000 a year, and but for the most 
obnoxious regulations which were intro- 
duced by the enemies of the human race 
who presided over the Department, it might 
at the present moment have reached 
£1,200,000 or £1,300,000 instead of 
£700,000, and have swallowed up that 
penny in the Income Tax which everybody 
was so glad to see taken off. When, he 
might add, the administrators of the De- 
partment were charged with being prim, 
and precise, and harsh, and with having 
very little feeling for the unfortunate per- 
sons whose receipts might be cut down, it 
ought to be borne in mind that they were 
exercising a great public trust, and that 
while, on the one hand, the education 
given did not suffer in point of efficiency 
since the changes which were so much 
complained of had been introduced, on the 
other hand, a stand had been made on 
behalf of the taxpayer, and those demands 
resisted which would infallibly have broken 
down the whole system, which had, he 
contended, got a new change of life by 
the alterations in question. 

Mr. LYGON admitted that the system, 
as administered by the Council of Educa- 
tion, was unpopular, but that was because 
it had lately put itself out of harmony with 
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the spirit of the taxpayers of the country; 
and the real secret of the distaste with 
which it was regarded was, that while it 
professed to accept the denominational sys- 
tem as a political necessity, the whole 
efforts of the Committee and of its sub- 
ordinates had been mainly directed towards 
breaking down the denominational system. 
He thought it would be far more satisfac- 
tory to the taxpayers at large if the regu- 
lations respecting these grants were em- 
bodied in a definite legal form, and not 
based on such a nebulous system of minutes. 
The denominational system would be far 
preferable to that now sought to be intro- 
duced. What was the principle of that 
system? Why, that the State undertook 
to aid the efforts of the various schools 
throughout the country, in union with the 
two or three great religious societies of the 
country. Much obloquy had been cast 
during these discussions on the National 
Society, but its object had been forgotten. 
The object of this Society was not merely 
to teach the multiplication table, but to 
educate the poor in the principles of the 
Established Church. That was the great 


trust confided to the Society, and he thought 
that great credit was due to those who had 


laboured to check the unpopular proceed- 
ings of the Privy Council on Education. 
He thought that education, to be worth 
anything, should be founded on religion, 
and that principle had been distinetly ap- 
proved by the House of Commons. The 
teaching of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
did not constitute education. Education, 
to be good for anything, should teach a 
man his duties to God and to his neighbour; 
and it was impossible for any body of pro- 
fessing Christians to touch this subject 
without the inculeation of definite principles 
as to religious teaching. Religious educa- 
tion was a fundamental principle with the 
people of England. No doubt some con- 
fusion had arisen from mixing up the 
denominational system with the voluntary 
system. He regretted very much that the 
Committee of Privy Council made their 
various aggressions in the way they had. 
The National Society was subject to ag- 
gressions and humiliations which no other 
body in the country having charge of 
education were subject to. It was ex- 
tremely desirable that the Educational grant 
should be administered with strict impar- 
tiality; and an impression largely prevailed 
throughout the country that the members 
of the Established Church were not treated 
with strict impartiality. In their efforts to 
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establish schools they were subjected to 
pressure, to terms, and to suggestions; and 
hindrances were thrown in their way which 
were not extended to members of any other 
religious community. So long as that was 
the case, so long would dissatisfaction exist, 
and so long would the Committee of Council 
be unpopular. He did not for a moment 
believe that the members of the Church of 
England, whose zeal and liberality in the 
cause of education were well known, and 
who made large exertions and sacrifices for 
that cause, were animated by such sordid 
notions as the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Lowe) attributed to them. 

Mr. PUGH said, he wished to make 
some remarks with reference to that part 
of the country with which he was con- 
nected. He had observed with great plea- 
sure that it was stated in the report of the 
Inspector in South Wales, which had lately 
appeared, that that country had made 
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‘great progress in education, even since the 


Revised Code was established. It was 
right that this should be made known, be- 
cause great doubts existed at the time 
whether that would be so, and whether 
some of the schools would not be injured. 
In that respect the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Calne had proved a true 
prophet ; for he very kindly said, when 
these difficulties were pointed out, that the 
Welsh children were remarkable for their 
intelligence, and would overcome all ob- 
stacles. If there was one part of the 
speech which he had just made which he 
(Mr. Pugh) had listened to with less plea- 
sure than another, or from which he might 
venture to differ, it was that part of it in 
which he gave it as his opinion that nothing 
could be done to remedy those evils of the 
present system which had been so forcibly 
depicted, whereby large tracts of country 
were left untouched by the Education grant. 
If those evils were felt in a rich country 
like England, much more must they be so 
in the remote and rural districts of Wales. 
They were forcibly exhibited in a Return 
moved for by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxfordshire, showing that 
large cities and towns absorbed vast sums, 
while rural districts’ were comparatively 
unprovided for. He, therefore, hoped that 
something would be done to take their case 
into consideration, and if it was found to 
be irremediable, the managers would then 
have the satisfaction of thinking that their 
grievance had been fairly inquired into. 
They had no wish to get any of the public 
money for nothing— 
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“ Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit ;” 
they knew this; they duly appreciated the 
difficulties by which they were surrounded, 
and were prepared to struggle with them. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £97,582, be gran- 
ted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum neces- 
sary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March, 1865, for the General Manage- 
ment of the Department of Science and Art, of 
the Schools throughout the Kingdom in connec- 
tion with the Department, and of the Geological 
Surveys of Great Britain and Ireland, &c.” 

Mr. GREGORY said, he did not intend 
to go on with his Notice for calling atten- 
tion to the management of the institution 
at Kensington. If he were to call atten- 
tion to the improper manner in which the 
purchases were conducted, according to the 
latter paragraph of his Notice, he must 
ask for a Committee of Inquiry, and at 
that late period of the Session he should 
not be willing to serve upon a Committee 
of Inquiry himself, nor should he find it 
easy to induce any other hon. Gentleman 
to do so. He hoped, however, that the 
Vice President of the Education Commit- 
tee would look into the matter during the 
recess, and that it might be unnecessary 
for him to demand such an investigation 
next Session. Meanwhile, he could not 
refrain from calling attention to some por- 
tions of the Vote now before the Commit- 
tee. In one item, the amount of which 
was no less than £16,000, a whole host of 
subjects—examples, diagrams, objects of 
art, catalogues, &e.—were huddled toge- 
ther in a manner which gave facilities for 
manipulating the public money in a way 
that should not be tolerated for a single 
day. The whole item might as well have 
been put at once under the head of ‘** etce- 
teras.’’ He wanted to have each item set 
clearly and distinctly before the Commit- 
tee, so that every one could ascertain at a 
glance what sum had been spent on each 
object of art, and what was the exact 
amount of expenditure under each head. 
He was asking for nothing out of the 
way, or what was not required from any 
other Department. Nothing could be 
clearer, or more correct, than the manner 
in which the Votes were taken for the 
British Museum, and he saw no reason 
why the same plan should not be followed 
in the case of the Kensington institution. 
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He was also of opinion that some expla- 
nation should be given of certain recent 
purchases for Kensington —he thought 
they trenched rather on what belonged to 
other departments. Some time ago a fresco 
was bought for £480 ; but it was perfectly 
obvious that a purchase of that kind, if 
made at all, ought to have been made for 
the National Gallery. The excuse for it 
was that the fresco represented certain 
costumes, and that it was consequently 
suited to the meridian of Kensington. But 
if that were an excuse, pictures of the old 
German and Spanish schools might be 
purchased; in fact, a complete picture 
gallery might be established at Kensing- 
ton. Recently, too, large sums had been 
given for the drawings of Mulready for 
the School of Design. He did not say it 
was improper that the drawings of Mul- 
ready should be purchased for the nation, 
nor did he assert that they were not fitted 
for a School of Design; but if they were 
to purchase drawings of that high clase 
and at that high price, the Kensington 
people might just as well buy drawings 
of Raphael and the other great masters 
—they were just as appropriate to a School 
of Design. Kensington had likewise made 
a purchase of antiquities which ought to 
have been secured for the department of 
the British Museum, and in this instance 
a formal and serious remonstrance had 
been presented to ‘‘My Lords” of the 
Treasury by the trustees of the latter in- 
stitution. Surely nothing could be more ab- 
surd or irregular than for two public estab- 
lishments to compete with each other for 
specimens of the same description. He did 
not deny that it might be necessary to have 
some objects of classical art inthe School 
of Design, but then he would suggest that 
such objects should not be purchased for 
the Kensington establishment except after 
communication with the British Museum, 
and even then, if possible, by an officer of 
the latter institution. Only two persons, 
in fact, should be allowed to have anything 
to do with purchases. Their respective 
provinces should be distinctly marked out, 
the one having to certify for all objects in- 
tended for modern art, and the other to 
certify for all objects intended for medi- 
eval art. If that were insisted upon, and 
if those officers were brought before the 
Board when there was business to transact, 
instead of leaving matters to be dealt with 
by long reports, they would get rid of 
many of those irregularities which were 
being freely commented on by the public, 
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which were adding to the weight of odium 
now daily increasing against the depart- 
ment at Kensington, and which, sooner or 
later, he believed, would arouse such a 
feeling of indignation in that House that 
the whole concern would be swept away— 
a result which he should most sincerely 
regret. He should reserve the statement 
which he had intended to make till the next 
Session, when if matters did not mend in 
some respect he would certainly ask for a 
Committee of Inquiry into the whole of 
these proceedings. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE admitted that it 
would be more convenient and more con- 
formable to the usual practice if the item 
of £16,000 in this Vote were divided 
under different heads. The charges of his 
hon. Friend on other points were not 
sufficiently distinct for him to grapple with 
them. With respect to the purchase of 
the fresco, he understood that the National 
Gallery did not purchase frescoes, and he 
thought the department would have been 
wrong in neglecting an opportunity of pur- 
chasing-a beautiful specimen of this class 
of art when they had the opportunity of 
getting them at a cheap rate. So in re- 
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gard to Mr. Mulready’s drawings, they 
were copies well fitted for study in the 


schools, and the money paid for them 
had been extremely well laid out. A 
thorough understanding existed between 
the British Museum and the department 
at Kensington in respect to purchases. 
Whenever doubts arose, as must occa- 
sionally happen, whether articles ought 
properly to be purchased by the one or 
the other, in all those cases a conference 
took place between the two bodies. The 
department did not profess to purchase 
classical antiquities as such ; but many of 
those antiquities bore closely on the pro- 
gress of art, which progress it was their 
object to illustrate. It would be impos- 
sible to conduct those purchases so as 
never in any individual instance to leave 
room for hostile criticism ; but the collec- 
tion, as a whole, was of immense value, 
and if brought to the hammer to-morrow 
would fetch far more than it had cost. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, that at 
the Kensington Museum there were a 
number of beautiful specimens of Italian 
art, and he should like to know how they 
were come by, That Museum always re- 
minded him of the shop of a receiver of 
stolen goods. He was afraid that many 
of the beautiful works there were the 
fruits of what was called the ‘‘ moral sup- 
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port,”’ but what he ventured to call the 
‘immoral support ’’ which the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government gave to the 
revolutionary party in Italy who plundered 
churches and religious houses. He was 
afraid that our Government had somehow 
got hold of some of the property so ac- 
quired. (Oh!) The Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs cried ‘‘ Oh!” but that 
was no answer. Chief Justice Hale said 
that the receiver was worse than the thief; 
and he should be sorry if this country was 
placed in that category. In the Kensing- 
ton Museum there was a sedan chair, a 
beautiful work of art, which belonged to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, with whose 
name it was ticketed. What business had 
they with that? They had purchased it 
with notice; they knew to whom it be- 
longed. Did they buy it of Garibaldi? 
He should confine himself to that sedan 
chair, and must ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to tell them something about it: 
how they got it, whether they intended to 
send it back to the rightful owner, and, if 
not, why not ? 

Cotone, W. STUART wished to know 
if the hon. and learned Baronet had ever 
seen the beautiful collection of pictures in 
the Vatican at Rome? Because a great 
many of these pictures had been taken 
from their owners by the French and 
afterwards given up to the Papal Govern- 
ment. That Government had not restored 
them to the original owners. In keeping 
them was it, according to the hon. Baronet, 
a receiver of stolen goods ? 

Mr. BAZLEY said, that great dissatis- 
faction was spreading in the country at 
the rigid economy practised towards the 
provincial schools of art, while extravagant 
sums were given to the school at Kensing- 
ton. Such an inequitable mode of dis- 
tributing that Vote would not, he believed, 
be tolerated much longer. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH called at- 
tention to the great increase which took 
place annually in this Vote. In ten years 
it had more than doubled. In order to test 
the opinion of the Committee on the sub- 
ject, he should move that the Vote be re- 
duced by £15,000, the inrease this year. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £82,582, be gran- 
ted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum neces- 
sary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March, 1865, for the General Manage- 
ment of the Department of Science and Art, of 
the Schovls throughout the Kingdom in connec- 
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tion with the Department, and of the Geological 
Surveys of Great Britain and Ireland, &c.”— 
(Mr. Augustus Smith.) 


Mr. MAGUIRE thought the Vote re- 
quired the grave consideration of the Coni- 
mittee. He denied, in the most emphatic 
manner, that the collection at the Kensing- 
ton Museum was an advantage to the 
country generally, and he appealed to the 
Members of the Select Committee whether 
what he had stated was not correct? It 
was professed that the travelling museum, 
consisting of a very few objects of very 
little value, was sent to England and Scot- 
land to promote a taste for art ; but it was 
a very ingenious but not ingenuous pro- 
ceeding of the authorities, to send the 
exhibition to Dublin at the time of the 
Agricultural Show, and, although it did 
not attract in the face of the superior at- 
tractions of the cattle show, to take credit 
for bringing the people to the Irish capital. 
The provinces had been starved in order 
to make a raree show of the Kensington 
Museum. He hoped his hon. Friend the 
Member for Galway would next Session 
probe this evil to the bottom. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he did not con- 
sider it was the business of the Govern- 
ment to teach science and art, and they 


certainly had proved that they were not 


competent to do it. He did not think our 
collections of pictures and of articles of 
art should be frittered away between the 
National Gallery, the British Museum, and 
the establishment at South Kensington. 
He would have a National Gallery worthy 
of the nation, and then would send all the 
pictures to the National Gallery and all 
the works of art to the British Museum. 
Mr. AYRTON said, that up to this time 
he had been under the impression that the 
Department of Science and Art confined 
itself to the collection of the odds and ends 
which make up the exhibition at South 
Kensington. But it would seem that the 
Department was now applying itself to 
literary pursuits, in order to combine sci- 
ence, art, and literature. It had just taken 
a literary turn, and had published a book 
entitled, Mumbo Jumbo ; or, the Mountains 
of the Moon in the Gaboon. He had had 
the misfortune to read that production, and 
certainly it was the most remarkable com- 
pound of nonsense he had ever perused in 
his life. At first one might suppose that 
there was some concealed wit in it—some 
lurking fun or humour in it ; but there was 
none. It was a concatenation of nonsense 
such as might be expected to come from a 
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combination of children of twelve years of 
age writing a dramatic sketch under the 
superintendence of some grown person 
devoid of sense. The thing would not 
deserve any consideration but for one cir- 
cumstance. A well-conducted and respect- 
able person connected with the Museum 
had been asked, whether it was true that 
he was to take a part in the representation 
of the drama of Mumbo Jumbo ; or, the 
Mountains of the Moon in the Gaboon; and 
whether, in order to make himself more 
interesting in the eyes of the enlightened 
audience, he was to make his face as black 
asacoal? He replied that this perform- 
ance was under the patronage of the Coles, 
and that it would be necessary for him to 
blacken his face to that extent, even 
though he might look foolish. He said he 
had a wife and children and had no chance 
—he was compelled to make a fool of 
himself on the occasion. Under these 
circumstances, he had to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether public servants at 
South Kensington, who might be respect- 
able considering the salaries they received, 
had been obliged to blacken their faces 
and take a part in the coarse, monstrous, 
and senseless performance that he was told 
had taken place in the Botanical Gardens ? 
He did not know whether hon. Gentlemen 
had been present at the performance, if so, 
the House might have the advantage of 
hearing a better account than he had been 
able to give of the affair. He had only 
read the production. That was quite 
enough to make him avoid the Botanical 
Gardens on the oceasion. It was really a 
serious thing if respectable public servants 
had to make fools of themselves. Such a 
proceeding would be in the last degree 
degrading to our sense of public decency, 
and to the refinement and feeling which 
was supposed to exist in this country, He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would give 
the House an assurance that the Science 
and Art Department would not embark in 
literary pursuits or dramatic performances. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, that the ques- 
tions which he had to reply to were almost 
as various as the objects in the South 
Kensington Museum. First of all he must 
assure his hon. aud learned Friend the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, that the 
performance to which he referred had no 
connection with the South Kensington 
Museum ; certainly the sums included in 
the Vote had not been applied to any 
such purpose. Then the hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Bazley) had objected 
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to this collection that it was confined 
to the metropolis. Now that was an 
objection that would apply to every me- 
tropolitan collection. As to the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) to remove all the pictures to the 
National Gallery, a great number of the 
pictures at South Kensington were by con- 
temporary artists, which class of works 
were not admitted into the National Gal- 
lery, and there were bequests, such as the 
Sheepshanks Collection, to which was at- 
tached a condition that would prevent 
them from being exhibited in the National 
Gallery. As to the reduction proposed in 
the Vote, he would remind the House that 
the buildings which it was necessary to 
finish in order to accommodate a valuable 
collection had already been approved of. 
It would be premature to discuss a question 
that was at present being considered by a 
Select Committee ; but having read the 
evidence already taken by that Committee, 
he might remark that there was a great 
deal of testimony strongly fevourable to 
the maintenance of the schools at South 
Kensington and to the Museum itself. He 
hoped the Committee would not consent to 
adopt the Amendment. 

Cotoye, SYKES directed the attention 
of the Committee to the fact, that there 
were large items to be voted which it was 
not fair to charge to the Science and Art 
Department at South Kensington. There 
was £47,000 for Schools of Art in the 
United Kingdom. The item for buildings 
had increased from £11,000 to £24,000, 
and the grant for the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety had increased by a sum of £700. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the question was, whether the country 
schools got their fair share of the pur- 
chases? But the discussion was prema- 
ture because the subject was now before a 
Committee upstairs, and ought to be left 
open until they had reported. 

Mr. HENNESSY, referring to the 
statement that Ireland was not fairl 
treated in respect of this expenditure, said, 
that among the successful candidates for 
the Queen’s medals in the Science Exami- 
nation of 1863 were, in physics, Joshua 
Doherty, a student of the North of Ireland, 
who carried off the gold medal, and Corne- 
lius O'Sullivan, a student from the South 
of Ireland, who carried off a silver medal. 
In chemistry the gold medal was won 
by Richard Geogan, and a silver medal by 
John Conolly, both students of the South of 
Ireland. In geology the silver medal was 
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obtained by Robert Smith, and the second 
medal by George Donaldson, both students 
of the North of Ireland. In botany a silver 
medal was obtained by Elizabeth Maffet, 
a student of Belfast, the second by Lizzie © 
Carson, also of Belfast, the third by Ma- 
rianne Johns, of Carrickfergus, and the 
fourth by Samuel Stewart, who was also 
an Irish student. This showed not only 
the ability and industry of the Irish stu- 
dents, but also that they got fair play from 
the Department. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that anything more discreditable to art 
than the decoration of the building did not, 
in his opinion, exist in this country. Great 
dissatisfaction also existed with the pur- 
chases made on account of the Museum ; 
but it seemed impossible to find anybody 
who was responsible for them. Last year 
a sum was voted for the residences of 
officials connected with the Museum. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) then 
said, that when the officials were lodged in 
those houses there would be a deduction 
from their salaries corresponding with the 
annual value of their houses. Had this 
arrangement been carried into effect ? 

Mr. BUXTON said, that less import- 
ance was to be attached to the statement 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) that the decorations were execrable, 
because it was pretty well known that the 
hon. Member was rarely satisfied with any- 
thing. Persons who were competent to 
give an opinion, thought the decorations 
were exceedingly beautiful, and that great 
credit was due to Captain Fowke, or to 
those who were responsible for them. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that the Depart- 
ment took to itself more credit than be- 
longed to it, because in the majority of 
cases the people were not attracted by the 
travelling museum, but attended for the 
purpose of seeing the fat pigs, fine horses, 
and beautiful short horns. 

Mr. HASSARD differed from the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire), 
and contended that the travelling museum 
in Ireland had been the source of much 
gratification to the people of that country, 
and had more than paid its cost. 

Mr. GREGORY asked, whether the 
sum voted for the library had been ex- 
pended entirely upon it ? 

Mr. LOWE said, that some injustice 
had been done to the officials of the South 
Kensington Museum, because perfect re- 
sponsibility existed there. For the pur- 
chases the President and Vice President 
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for the time being were responsible. They 
were advised by two gentlemen called 
referees —one (Mr. Redgrave, R.A.) for 
modern art from 1750 down to the present 
time, and the other (Mr. Robinson) for 
ancient art up to 1750. The referees 
sent in their recommendations ; Mr. Red- 
grave, who was also Inspector General of 
Art, advised upon them, and the President 
and Vice President decided. He was sorry 
that the sense of duty which induced the 
hon. Member (Mr. Gregory) to propose to 
call attention to the improper purchases, 
did not lead him to carry on his investiga- 
tion before making a statement on the 
subject. He regretted that the term “im- 
proper ”’ should have been employed, be- 
cause it appeared to imply that there was 
some disgrace or discredit attached to some 
one, and the hon. Member should not have 
used that word unless he intended to sub- 
stantiate it. The fresco of Perugino was 
a fresco painting, which, as a specimen of 
ornament for the interior of houses, was 
deemed by many a desirable addition to 
the Museum. The Museum was not, as a 
general rule, regarded as a receptacle for 
pietures at all. They were only placed 
there when there was no room for them else- 
where, or when, as was the case with the 
Sheepshanks Collection, the donor reques- 
ted that such a course might be pursued. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, that the library 
in one particular year had shown a balance 
in the receipts over the expenditure, and 
that that balance, by the authority of the 
Treasury, had been applied to the repair of 
the roads. Residences were found for four 
officers, and, as the Museum was open 
until ten o’clock at night, it was necessary 
to have officers upon the spot. Previous 
to the building of those residences, two 
officers were accommodated elsewhere, and 
that accommodation was regarded as part of 
their salary. The question with respect to 
the other two was now under consideration. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK asked 
if any part of the £15,000 was to be 
applied to the decorations ? 

Mr.H.A.BRUCE said, that the money 
was strictly applicable to the building. 


Question put, 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 73; 
Noes 131: Majority 58. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 

Committee to sit again To-morrow. 
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PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL—[B111167.}—LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Lords Amendments considered, and, with 
Amendments to one of them, agreed to, as 
far as the second Amendment, in page 2, 
line 36. 

The second Amendment, in page 2, line 
36, to leave out the words, “‘ once in each 
month,” and insert the words, “if re- 
quired to do so by the conditions of his 
licence,’’ read 2°. 

Mr. HUNT said, he proposed to move 
that the House do disagree with the 
Amendment introduced by the Lords in 
Clause 5, and he asked the House to do 
so with the more confidence, because it 
had on a previous occasion passed his own 
Amendment by a considerable majority. 
The clause, as it went up to the Lords, 
was to the effect, that if any holder of a 
licence from the Secretary of State, who 
should be at large in this country, unless 
prevented by illness or other unavoidable 
cause, failed to report himself to the police 
within three days after his arrival in Eng- 
land, and subsequently once a month at 
such places and in such manner as the 
chief officer of police should appoint, he 
should be guilty of a misdemeanour. The 
Lords had struck out the words “ once a 
month,”’ leaving the question whether the 
ticket-of-leave man should report himself 
at all after his arrival, to the terms and 
conditions of his licence. The form of 
licence in the Bill contained no such con- 
dition, and therefore the Lords’ Amend- 
ment would reduce the clause inserted by 
the House of Commons to a nullity. It 
was true the Home Office had power to 
grant licences in a new form, but those 
licences would not apply under the terms 
of the Bill. The alteration in the Bill in 
the House of Lords was made under pecu- 
liar circumstances, for two decisions were 
come to. On the first occasion the House 
of Lords affirmed the decision of the House 
of Commons. On the second occasion they 
negatived that decision, but the attendance 
was much smaller than on the former oc- 
casion. In support of the opinion which 
he had expressed, he begged to refer to a 
Report which had been laid on the table 
within the last two or three days, in which 
it was stated, with respect to the prisons 
in Ireland, that the number of reconvic- 
tions had not increased within the year, 
and that the practice of registration and 
supervision continued to work advanta- 
geously; and the Report further stated 
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that, during the many years in which the 
convict system had been in operation, no 
instance had come to the knowledge of 
the Commissioners in which any complaint 
had been made against any constable, so 
far as regarded their supervision having 
prevented any person from getting em- 
ployment. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘« That this House doth disagree with The 
Lords in the said Amendment.” —(J/r. 
Hunt.) 


Str GEORGE GREY said, he hoped the 
House would agree to the Amendment. 
He thought it a very beneficial alteration, 
and had been deliberately adopted after a 
very full discussion. It would remove the 
absolute bar that would otherwise exist to 
the ticket-of-leave man obtaining employ- 
ment. 

Mr. MOOR inquired, whether the Go- 
vernment supported the Resolution of the 
House of Lords that the holders of tickets- 
of-leave should report themselves to the 
police once a month ? 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, it was his 
intention to support the Motion for dis- 
agreeing with the Lords’ Amendment, be- 
cause if that Amendment was carried it 
would have the effect of altering the Irish 
system which had worked so well. 

Question put, 

The House divided :—Ayes 129; Noes 
84: Majority 45. 

Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 

Committee appointed, 


‘To draw up Reasons to be assigned to The 
Lords for disagreeing to the Amendment to which 
this House hath disagreed :’—Mr. Hunt, Sir Joun 
Paxrnoton, Sir Huon Carrns, Mr, AppeEr.ey, 
Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Marsu, and Mr. Bracu :—To 
withdraw immediately :—Three to be the quorum. 


GREEK LOAN BILL—[Bu 144.] 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Coronet DUNNE said, he wished to 
inquire whether the loan was really a 
dotation for life to the King of Greece or 
merely intended to last during the period 
he remained upon the throne. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on a former evening seemed to 
be under the impression that the treaty 
was intended to confer the dotation for 
life; but, if so, that view was directly op- 
posed to the terms of the Bill before the 
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House,-and having gone all through the 
papers on the subject, he felt perfectly 
certain that they contained nothing to 
warrant that interpretation. Were the 
other parties to the treaty equally bound 
to continue the dotation for life? If so, 
he had been unable to discover the pro- 
visions to that effect. It was expressly 
described as a personal dotation ‘‘ to be 
added to the civil list of Greece.” Clearly, 
therefore, when the civil list came to an 
end, as it would do if the throne became 
vacant, the addition must drop as well. 
According to the treaty made in 1859, a 
sum of 900,000f., equivalent to £20,000 a 
year, was to be paid from the Greek 
Treasury. England’s share of that sum 
would come to about £6,666, of which we 
had given up £4,000 yearly to the King 
of Greece, and had voted away more than 
the balance in salaries to officials. In 
addition to that, upon the treaty for the 
annexation of the Ionian Islands, £10,000 
a year had been settled upon the King of 
Greece as a first charge on the revenue of 
those islands; and what was most extra- 
ordinary, the claims of our own country- 
men, amounting to £7,000 yearly, had 
been deferred and made a second charge. 
A more blundering and dangerous treaty 
he never remembered. The correspon- 
dence relative to the annexation of the 
Ionian Islands was very amusing. It 
was stated that the parting of the King 
of Greece with the then Sovereign of 
Denmark was an affecting scene. The 
King of Denmark embraced the young 
King of Greece and expressed a wish that 
he would make Greece as happy as Den- 
mark was at that moment. The happiness 
of Denmark had, however, since been 
rather disturbed by the proceedings of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office. The Government had made a sa- 
crifice of a large sum, and had obtained 
no guarantee for the payment of the loan. 
He observed that a sum of about £250,000 
had been remitted to the Ionian Islands 
for one thing and another. Why did not 
the Government bring in an Act of Par- 
liament to legalize these remissions as well 
as the King’s annuity? He also wanted to 
know why the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had contended a few nights ago that this 
was a dotation for the King’s life, and had 
brought in a Bill to confine it to his reign. 





Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
| QUER said, that his interpretation of the 
| treaty had been supported by the Foreign 
| Department. No doubt the treaty con- 
templated the dotation for life. Why, 
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then, it might be asked, did the Bill 
extend only to the reign, and recognized 
the contingency that the reign and the 
life might not be co-extensive? That was 
a matter of policy and propriety, and the 
opinion of the Foreign Office was that it 
would be more becoming and more prudent 
to draw the Bill only with reference to the 
reign. The Bill would give effect to the 
treaty in the present state of things, but 
he would admit that it would not give 
effect to the treaty in the event of the 
termination of the reign, by a revolution 
for example. It was better that the Bill 
should be drawn as it was, although it 
only gave effect to the treaty for a time— 
namely, while the King remained upon 
the throne. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he must remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that he told the 
House the other night that the Bill ought 
to be in exact accord with the treaty, and 
that the House could not consequently 
consider any alteration in it. The arrange- 
ment was a kind of marriage settlement 
between the young King of Greece and 
his kingdom, and as marriage settlements 
were drawn with provisions that contem- 
plated a separation and protected the in- 
terests of the lady in that event, so ought 
the settlement to protect the interests of 
the King. As the Court of Russia had no 
Parliament to consult, it would pay £4,000 
a year to the King of Greece during his 
life, and so would the Emperor of the 
French. Because, however, the English 
Government had to submit the treaty to 
the House of Commons, the Bill was drawn 
in such a way that the £4,000 a year was 
only payable during the King’s reign. Her 
Majesty’s Government had inflicted enough 
pain already on the family of the young 
King. He would, therefore, move as an 
Amendment that the Bill be re-committed 
with the object of substituting the word 
“life” for “reign,” so as to make it agree 
with the treaty. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the words “ That the” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“said Order be discharged,””—( Mr. Hennessy,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mx. LYGON said, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had deprecated on a 
former night any difference between the 
treaty and the Bill, while he had now been 
. the first gratuitously to introduce the ele- 
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ment of the King’s reign not being 80 ex- 
tended as his life. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the matter had been ex- 
amined by the Foreign Department. But 
the House knew nothing of that Depart- 
ment. The matter was proposed upon 
the responsibility of the Ministers of the 
Crown, and it was upon them the respon- 
sibility must rest. He should support the 
Motion for re-committing the Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or roe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken exhibited 
that confusion of mind not unusual with 
him at that time in the morning. He had 
not thrown the responsibility upon the 
permanent officials of the Foreign Depart- 
ment; on the contrary, when he spoke of 
the Foreign Department he spoke of the 
Foreign Minister, and he took care not to 
separate himself from that Minister, be- 
cause he stated that he concurred in what 
he had done. Neither had he “ gratui- 
tously” introduced the personal matter with 
respect to the King of the Hellenes. It 
was not a gratuitous introduction, but was 
a statement of the case absolutely neces- 
sary to remove a misapprehension which 
might still exist in the mind of the hon. 
Member, but had been removed from that 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
had introduced the subject. The case was 
this :—There was a claim of the British 
Government on behalf of certain British 
officials against the Government of Greece, 
and the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colo- 
nel Dunne) said, “‘ We will connect it with 
an engagement to relinquish the £4,000 
on behalf of the King of Greece, so that if 
the claim be not satisfied the King of 
Greece shall suffer ;” but it was his (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) duty to 
show them that the two parties were per- 
fectly distinct; that if the Government of 
Greece did not fulfil its obligation, that 
might be a reason for taking measures to 
compel them, but could be no reason for 
withholding from the King, in his personal 
capacity, the sum of money to which he 
was entitled independently of the question 
whether he was King of Greece or not. 
Therefore it was in necessary connection 
with the subject in debate that he had 
introduced the matter. 

Mason HAMILTON 
Amendment. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was afraid that 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
would not effect the object he had in 
view, because the Bill was founded on a 
Resolution of the whole House, and they 
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could not go beyond the terms of that 
Resolution. That being the case, he 
thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be prepared to admit that the view 
which he took of the question the other 
evening was not quite correct. It was a 
personal dotation to the Prince of Den- 
mark, whether he remained King of 
Greece or not, and therefore it was a 
separate and distinct grant out of the 
money belonging to the people of this 
country, and the precedents which the 
right hon. Gentleman cited had no appli- 
cation whatever to the subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman by his own statement had 
brought the House to the inevitable con- 
clusion that the transaction was a most 
irregular one. It was a grant of money 
which Her Majesty had no right to make 
unless subject to the sanction of that 
House. He was glad the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made a statement which was 
quite in keeping with his (Mr. Ayrton’s) 
views, but he could not but regret that 
the Foreign Secretary should have advised 
Her Majesty to exercise her prerogative 
in a manner which was subversive of the 
privileges of the House of Commons. 

Mr. BUTT observed, that it was the 
practice of the Crown every day to sur- 
render debts to its own subjects. 

Mr. HASSARD said, he was of opi- 
nion that it would be useless to re-commit 
the Bill, which was in perfect harmony 
with the treaty. If he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman, it was intended to 
make a personal dotation of £4,000, no 
matter whether the King should continue 
on the throne of Greece or not. But the 
treaty dealt with him exclusively as 
King of Greece. How was the matter to 
be carried out if he should cease to be 
King of Greece? How was the money 
to be secured to him? There would be 
no other way of doing it but by coming to 
that House. 

Tux ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
would not have been becoming to antici- 
pate the contingency of the King of 
Greece quitting the throne, and to legis- 
late for such a contingency; but if it 
should occur, then the House, no doubt, 
would be ready to fulfil in good faith the 
honourable engagements of this country. 
In the meantime what was proposed was 
in all respects regular, and if the con- 
tingency adverted to should occur, the 
remission would end. The rights of this 
country against Greece would then revive, 
and it would be necessary to make pro- 
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vision in some other way for the personal 
engagements undertaken towards the King 
of Greece. 

Coroner DUNNE observed, that what 
he had complained of was, that while 
magnificent dotations were given to the 
King of Greece, proper provision was not 
made for English subjects. He trusted 
that some Resolution would be brought 
forward declaring that in future all treaties 
of the kind should be submitted in due 
time to the House. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would, by 
permission of the House, withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°. 

Mr. LYGON said, he was not aware 
that he had done anything to justify the 
observations which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had passed on his conduct. 
The right hon. Gentleman mentioned the 
Foreign Department, and not the Foreign 
Minister, in connection with the provisions 
of the present Bill, and he advised the 
right hon. Gentleman in future not to 
hurry a Bill through the House and leave 
the discussion on it until the later stages. 


Bill passed. 


PILOTAGE ORDER CONFIRMATION (No. 2) 
BILL. 
Bill considered * in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, 'That the Chairman be directed to move 
the House, That leave be given to bring in a Bill 


| for confirming a Provisional Order, made by the 


Board of Trade, under “ The Merchant Shipping 
Act Amendment Act, 1862,” relating to the 
Pilotage of the River Tyne. 

Resolution reported. 

Bill ordered * to be brought in by Mr. Miner 
Gisson and Mr, Hurr. 

Bill presented, and read 1°,* [Bill 184.] 


ISLE OF MAN HARBOURS ACT BILL. 


Bill considered * in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for amending the Isle of Man Harbours 
Act, 1863. 

Resolution reported, 

Bill ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Miner 
Grsson and Mr, Hurr. 

Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 185.] 


INDIA STOCKS TRANSFER ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cartes Woon, Bill to amend 
an Act of the twenty-fifth year of the reign of 
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Her present Majesty to provide for the registra- 
tion and transfer of Indian Stocks at the Bank of 
Ireland, and for the mutual transfer of such Stocks 
from and to the Banks of England and Ireland 
respectively, ordered* to be brought in by Sir 
Cuartes Woop and Mr. Cuancettor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER. 


Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 183.] 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES BILL. 


Select Committee appointed* on the 
Contagious Diseases Bill, to consist of 
Nineteen Members :— 

Lord Crarence Paget, Sir Jonn Paxtnetoy, 
Mr. Waxrpotz, Mr. Henyessy, Mr. Ilunt, Lord 
Hortnam, Sir James Frerevsson, General Peet, 
Mr. Lippett, Sir Harry Verney, Mr. Arrron, 
Sir Morton Pro, Sir Jonn Tretawny, Mr. Kin- 
nairnp, Mr. Locke, Marquess of Harrineron, Sir 
Grorcz Grey, Captain Jervis, and Mr. Lone- 
FIELD :—Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 1, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Pustrc Buis—First Reading— 
Lunacy (Scotland)* (No. 172); Thames Con- 


servancy * (No. 173) ; Local Government Sup- 
plemental * (No. 174). ° 

Second Reading—Public and Refreshment Houses 
(Metropolis, dc. )* (No. 135). 

Report — Cathedral Minor Corporations* (No. 
166). 


JAPAN.—RESOLUTIONS, 


Eart GREY, who had given notice of 
Resolutions to the effect that the relations 
between this country and Japan appear to 
this House to be at present in an unsatis- 
factory state, and to move an Address to 
Her Majesty thereon, said: My Lords, the 
subject to which I am about to draw your 
Lordships’ attention is one which has on 
more than one occasion been under the 
consideration of the House. Up to the pre- 
sent moment, however, no decided opinion 
has been pronounced by your Lordships as 
to the policy which has been pursued in 
Japan by Her Majesty’s Government; and 
therefore, thinking the time has now ar- 
rived when your Lordships should be asked 
to deal more decisively with the matter, 
I have placed upon the paper the Resolu- 
tions which I shall conclude by moving. 
But, before I proceed further, I may be 
allowed to observe that my Resolutions are 
not intended to imply any censure on the 
Government. Not that I approve their 
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policy—far otherwise ; but what has been 
done cannot be undone, and while it is very 
unlikely that I could induce your Lordships 
to agree to a Vote of Censure, my asking 
you to do so would greatly diminish the pro- 
bability of your Lordships being prevailed 
upon to express a practical opinion as to 
what ought to be the policy of the country 
for the future. 

The Resolutions I am about to move 
have, accordingly, been so drawn as not to 
express any opinion as to the past; they 
begin by setting forth the various facts 
of our intercourse with Japan, and they 
then proceed to state the inferences which 
I think ought to be drawn from the facts 
narrated in the papers which have been 
laid before the House. I trust it will not 
be necessary for me to take up more than 
a small portion of your Lordships’ time 
in showing that my statement of facts is 
correct, and supported by the papers. After 
a Resolution, which is merely introductory, 
the second states— 

‘** That it is shown by the papers laid before 
Parliament, by command of Her Majesty, that the 
treaty concluded between Her Majesty and the 
Tycoon of Japan, on the 26th of August, 1858, 
gives to British subjects in Japan rights and pri- 
vileges which the Government of that country 
was avowedly reluctant to grant, and was only 
induced to confer upon them through dread of 
British naval and military power.” 

And the next— 

“ That the Government of Japan has also been 

induced by this same fear to make with other 
European nations and with the United States, 
treaties generally similar to that which it has 
concluded with Her Majesty.” 
I might quote many passages from the 
despatches to show that the treaties con- 
cluded by Japan with the Western nations 
were not entered into willingly, but were 
obtained from Japan by coercion ; but the 
fact is so notorious, and has been so ex- 
plicitly avowed by Sir Rutherford Alcock 
(whose authority is conclusive) in his work 
called The Capital of the Tycoon, that it 
is needless for me to take up your Lord- 
ships’ time by quotations in support of a 
statement which can hardly be questioned. 
The next Resolution proceeds to state— 

‘* That under the above-named treaty British 
subjects are entitled to claim admission into cer- 
tain portions of the territory of Japan without 
being subject to the jurisdiction of its Govern- 
ment, Her Majesty having taken upon herself the 
obligation of enforcing on their part good conduct 
and obedience to the law.” 

This Resolution has reference to the fifth 
Article of the Treaty, commonly called the 
‘*exterritoriality clause,” which is to the 
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effect that Japanese subjects guilty of any|he went on to say that Her Majesty’s 
criminal act towards British subjects shall | Government had a right to expect that 


be arrested and punished by the Japanese 
authorities, according to the laws of Japan; 
and any British subjects who may commit 
any criminal act against Japanese, shall be 
tried and punished by the Consuls, or other 
public functionaries, according to the laws 
of Great Britain. Your Lordships will ob- 
serve that this is a distinct stipulation of 
reciprocity on the part of both countries. 
We are bound to enforce the good conduct 
of our own subjects, as Japan is bound 
also to enforce the good conduct of hers ; 
but, unfortunately, on neither side had that 
obligation been fulfilled, as neither party 
has been able to perform what it had pro- 
mised. The next Resolution I have to 
submit accordingly is that 

“The Reports of Her Majesty’s diplomatic ser- 
vants show that [ler Majesty has not been able 
to fulfil this obligation ; the provisions of the sta- 
tutes authorizing Her Majesty’s Consuls to try 
and punish British subjects for offences committed 
in Japan, and the means available for carrying 
these laws into effect, having proved altogether 
insufficient to prevent gross outrages and insults 
from being inflicted on the people of Japan by 
British subjects and persons assuming that cha- 
racter,” 
Now, I think that those who have paid at- 
tention to the papers that have been laid 
upon the table of the House must be aware 
that that is not an over-statement of the 
facts ; and I will refer you particularly to 
the despatch of Sir Rutherford Alcock of 
the 21st of November, 1859, in which he 
describes the lawless violence which he 
says in less than five months after the 
opening of the trade had become habitual 
on the part of British sailors and others in 
the ports of Yokohama and Kanagawa. 
He states in this despatch that drunken 
sailors have been allowed to land and go 
about singly or in bands, offering violence to 
the Japanese whom they have met, or into 
whose shops they have intruded. He de- 
scribes these outrages and the insufficiency 
of English law to put them down still more 
fully in his book than in the official cor- 
respondence; but the statements contained 
in his despatches were considered so strong 
that they produced from the Foreign Sec- 
retary a letter in severe condemnation of 
such conduct on the part of British sub- 
jects in that country. A letter was written 
on the Ist of February, 1860, by Mr. 
Hammond, to the East India and China 
Association, under the direction of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in 
which, after describing the state of things, 
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the extension of the commerce of the 
country should not be neutralized by such 
proceedings, and that the whole weight 
of the commercial interests of this country 
should be brought to bear upon a state 
of things which was at once discreditable 
to the British name, and which was in- 
compatible with the successful progress of 
our trade with Japan. Sir Rutherford 
Aleock, in his work on Japan, has ex- 
pressed in strong language his sense of 
the misconduct of unscrupulous adventur- 
ers in that country. He shows that per- 
sons of higher position than common 
sailors have also shown a contemptuous 
disregard for the prejudices and long-es- 
tablished customs of the Japanese. I fear 
that the fault extends still further than 
Sir Rutherford Alcock alleges, and that 
even our diplomatic agents there are not 
exempt from this charge. Jt has been 
asserted that in spite of the laws of Japan, 
which impose the penalty of death on firing 
a gun within a certain distance of the re- 
sidence of the Tycoon, the members of our 
Legation have set the example of shoot- 
ing within the prohibited distance. Your 
Lordships will find that Sir Rutherford 
Alcock records in his own book an act 
which I will venture to call one of the 
greatest violence and illegality committed 
by himself. Sir Rutherford Alcock found 
a private road, leading to a coal mine, the 
property of one of the Daimios, stopped 
by a barrier guarded by two sentinels. 
When he was going to pass the barrier 
the sentinels endeavoured to prevent him, 
but, by his own account, he pushed passed 
them, so that they were unable to stop 
him without actual force, which it seems 
they abstained from using, so that he suc- 
ceeded in getting by. Why, under such 
circumstances, the sentries, according to 
the practice of all Europe, would have 
been justified if they had shot Sir Ruther- 
ford Aleock on the spot; and if he had 
been so shot he would only have got what 
he deserved. My Lords, I have already 
mentioned that the treaties entered into 
by Japan with this country and with other 
Western nations were not conceded will- 
ingly but from fear. It is important to 
add that this concession was made against 
the wish of a very powerful party in Ja- 
pan, which desired at all hazards to main- 
tain the long cherished policy of the Em- 
pire by continuing the rigorous exclusion 
of foreigners. It is not surprising that 
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this party was greatlyi ncreased in strength, 
and that the disposition to receive foreign- 
ers kindly, which had in the first instance 
been shown by a large part of the popula- 
tion, was unhappily changed into a very 
different feeling by such misconduct on 
the part of foreigners as I have described ; 
and this misconduct produced a more in- 
tense feeling of animosity in Japan than 
it might have done elsewhere, owing to 
the peculiar state of society that exists 
there. Your Lordships are aware that 
for many centuries Japan has been ruled 
by a feudal nobility, and that the law 
of honour is there carried to the greatest 
extreme. In Japan an insult to an in- 
dividual can only be washed out with 
blood. It is illegal to draw a sword there 
except in self-defence; but the person who 
does draw it in self-defence is punished 
with death if he puts it in the scabbard 
again without having despatched his ad- 
versary. The only alternative given to him 
is that of suicide in the form prescribed 
by ancient custom. It is searcely to be 
expected that a people so sensitive of their 
honour will submit to outrages at the 
hands of Europeans. Accordingly, very 


dreadful crimes have been committed by 


Japanese in revenge for what they have 
suffered in that way. The English Em- 
bassy has been attacked, and murderous 
assaults have been made on several British 
subjects, some of whom have lost their lives. 
These crimes are referred to in the next 
Resolution I have to submit to your Lord- 
ships, which is in the following terms :— 
“That the animosity against foreigners excited 
in the minds of the Japanese by these outrages 
and insults has increased the repugnance long felt 
by the most powerful classes among them to re- 
newed intercourse with European nations, and 
has led to the perpetration of some murders and 
several daring and desperate attacks upon fo- 
reigners ; diplomatic servants and other subjects 
of Her Majesty having been among the sufferers 
from these acts of violence.” 
In support of what that Resolution asserts, 
I may refer to despatches of Sir Ruther- 
ford Aleock and to an able Report on the 
state of Japan by Admiral Hope, dated 
August 20, 1861, and presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1862. Both these high authori- 
ties state that the acts of violence com- 
mitted by the Japanese arose out of the 
provocation that had been given, though 
often it was not the individual who had 
been guilty of the original insult who be- 
came the victim of the revenge it provoked. 
The murder of the Secretary of one of the 
Embassies was traced to the fact that the 
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servant of one of the Daimios had been 
struck by a person connected with the 
Embassy, and the person who received 
the blow had been reproached for having 
dared to appear before his master without 
having avenged the insult. The next Re- 
solution which I have to submit to your 
Lordships states — 


‘** That the Government of the Tycoon has pro- 
fessed the strongest desire to prevent the com- 
mission of these crimes and to punish their per- 
petrators, but has declared itself unable to do so ; 
nor does there appear to be any reason to doubt 
the truth of these declarations, since two Tycoons 
and a Regent of Japan have themselves been mur- 
dered, and one of the principal Ministers narrowly 
escaped the same fate, owing to the hostility they 
had incurred from being supposed to favour an 
increased intercourse with foreigners,” 

The accuracy of this Resolution, so far as 
regards the professions made by the Go- 
vernment of Japan, is beyond question, 
since the whole Correspondence is full of 
the expression of their earnest desire to 
comply with the demands of the British 
Minister, by affording better protection to 
British subjects, and by punishing the per- 
petrators of the sanguinary outrages com- 
plained of. Nor is there the slightest 
reason for doubting the sincerity of these 
professions ; on the contrary, everything 
combines to show that the Government was 
totally unable to control the excited pas- 
sions of that large part of the population 
which had become bitterly hostile to fo- 
reigners. Strong evidence of the sincerity 
of the Government of Japan may be drawn 
from what befel those who held the highest 
posts in it, from their being supposed to be 
too favourable to foreigners. One Tycoon 
had been poisoned ; another was otherwise 
murdered. The Regent, in the midst of 
his guard, was set upon in open day by a 
band of conspirators, who sacrificed their 
own lives for his destruction, and succeeded 
in butchering him, and carrying away his 
head. A similar attack was made upon 
the Foreign Minister, who escaped with 
difficulty, after an affray in which several 
of his own followers and of his assailants 
were killed. These things are quite incon- 
sistent with the supposition that the out- 
rages on foreigners could have been pre- 
vented by the Government; but the strongest 
proof of their sincerity is afforded by the 
fact reported by Colonel Neale. The Go- 
vernment of Japan, in the hope of guarding 
against collisions which it felt that it was 
otherwise unable to prevent, had determined 
to close against its own subjects, and re- 
serve for the exclusive use of foreigners, 
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forty miles of the imperial highway to the 
capital. Suppose we had been asked to 
give up forty miles of the Great Western 
road to foreigners, and go to the expense 
of making a new road for our own people 
in order that they might not be exposed 
to meet these foreigners? In order to 
make this case intelligible, your Lordships 
must observe that the old law of Japan 
allowed no person to remain on horseback 
in the presence of a Daimio. Our country- 
men, however, refuse to obey this law, 
and claim the right, not only of not get- 
ting off their horses when they meet the 
Daimios, but of riding along the road 
when they are coming. I do not pretend 
that the notions entertained by the Japan- 
ese on this matter are consistent with civil- 
ized ideas; but if Englishmen for their own 
purposes choose to go to Japan and find 
among the people certain opinions and 
certain prejudices which have existed for 
centuries, I think they are bound to consider 
those feelings and prejudices in their treat- 
ment of that people. What makes their 


Japan— 


proceedings more offensive is, that by long 
tradition persons in trade are looked upon in 
Japan as of an inferior class. In Japanese 
society the lowest workman and handi- 


craftsman ranks higher than the richest 
merchant ; and, therefore, when our mer- 
chants meet these Daimios in the way I 
have described, great offence was taken 
by the Japanese. Nor have our country- 
men been content to ride along the roads 
in a manner to violate only an unreason- 
able Jaw, and unreasonable customs of the 
people. The Bishop of Victoria in his 
account of his visit to Japan, describes as 
highly reprehensible the reckless manner 
in which Englishmen were in the habit of 
riding at full speed through the crowded 
ways, often causing serious injury and 
sometimes risk of their lives to the inhabit- 
ants, and I hold in my hand an official 
notice issued by the Consul at Kanagawa 
condemning this practice. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Japanese might very 
fairly have said, that in order to prevent 
collisions it was our duty to execute our 
treaty obligations, and compel British sub- 
jects to respect the law; and it shows no 
ordinary desire on their part to preserve 
peace, that instead of doing this they were 
willing to deprive themselves of the use of 
their principal road to the capital, and 
abandon it altogether to foreigners. It 
is more important to bear these facts in 
mind, because it was in riding along a 
road when one of the greatest Princes of 
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the land was approaching that Mr. Richard- 
son was murdered. Undoubtedly this was 
a violent outrage for which Her Majesty’s 
Government were entitled to ask redress; 
but still, in my opinion, what they asked 
as redress was uvreasonable, and the 
measures taken to enforce their demands 
were contrary alike to the law of nations, 
to the plainest principles of amity and 
justice, and to good policy. Though I 
cannot conceal from you that this is 
the view I myself take of what has been 
done, I do not ask your Lordships to adopt 
it. I have been content to waive the 
expression of any opinion, and I have 
strictly confined myself to a naked recital 
of facts as to which there ean be no dispute, 
in the following Resolution which I have 
next to submit to you. 

“That in order to enforce a demand made by 
Her Majesty’s Government of redr2ss for the 
murder of a British subject, it was found neces- 
sary to undertake hostile operations against one 
of the Daimios, in the course of which consider- 
able loss was experienced by Her Majesty’s ships, 
and a large and flourishing Japanese town was 
burnt to the ground.” 

My Lords, I trust that what I have now 
said will be sufficient to satisfy your 
Lordships that the brief statement of facts 
contained in the first eight of the Resolu- 
tions I have laid before you is strietly accu- 
rate, and is fully borne out by the papers 
on your table. It remains for me to show 
that these facts properly lead to the conclu- 
sions which I have drawn from them in 
the remaining Resolutions of which the next 
is as follows :— 

‘That this experience of what has already 
taken place leaves little hope for the future of 
its being possible to avert fresh collisions be- 
tween Her Majesty’s subjects and the Japanese 
if the existing arrangements for regulating the 
intercourse between them are maintained un- 
altered ; and if such collisions should occur they 
must sooner or later lead to a war which would 
necessarily cost many lives and much money 
both to this country and to Japan, and would 
probably bring upon the latter the heavy calami- 
ties of general anarchy and confusion from the 
destruction of its existing Government, while 
there would be no means of creating any other 
authority to replace it.” 

In submitting to you this Resolution I 
would ask you to consider whether there 
is any ground for hoping, that if the exist- 
ing arrangements for regulating the inter- 
course between our countrymen and the 
Japanese remain unaltered, they will pro- 
duce any other effects than they hitherto 
have? Can it be supposed that if British 
subjects are left in Japan without any 
effective control either by the Japanese or 
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the English law they will act otherwise 
than they have done? But, if British 
subjects continue to ill-treat and insult the 
people among whom they live, fresh mur- 
ders will follow, and new demands for 
redress, which the Government of Japan 
will be unable or unwilling to comply with, 
and which we shall think it necessary to 
enforce. This, indeed, seems to be what 
is anticipated by Her Majesty’s Ministers ; 
for, on the 14th of November, 1863, 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs addressed a communica- 
tion to the Lords of the Admiralty, inti- 
mating that he had instructed Her Ma- 
jesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires in Japan to take 
measures for protecting British subjects, 
and for resenting any outrages upon them, 
and he requested that the Admiral on the 
station might receive such orders from 
their Lordships as would authorize him to 
act for that purpose, so far as the means 
at his disposal enabled him to do so. 
The British Minister is further authorized 
to send for 500 troops in addition to those 
already in Japan. But the effect of these 
instructions is to give authority to the 
British Minister and Admiral to begin a 
war with Japan at their own discretion. 
Now, my Lords, I would remind my noble 
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Friend that, during his own administration, 
a very strong opinion, and, I may add, a 
very just one, was expressed by the late 
Duke of Wellington as to the danger and 
inexpediency of intrusting Her Majesty’s 
servants abroad with the power of making 
war without direct instructions from the | 


Government at home. That power is in 
reality one of far too dangerous a cha- 
racter to be intrusted to the discretion of 
any subordinate officer. Local circum- 
stances, the opinions of those by whom 
they are surrounded, and the feelings with 
which Englishmen are apt to regard semi- 
civilized nations with whom they are 
brought into contact, necessarily exercise 
so much influence over the minds of those 
who are employed in the service of the 
Crown in these countries as to render them 
unfit to be intrusted with the power of in- 
volving the nation in war. Her Majesty’s 
Government have recently had calamitous 
proof of the effect of leaving such large 
discretionary powers to subordinate officers 
in what had recently occurred on the 
Western Coast of Africa. Her Majesty’s 
Government seem also to have formed a 
most inadequate notion of the difficulties 
they would have to encounter in a war 
with Japau. If, unfortunately, we should 
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be involved in such a war, not the 500 
soldiers they propose sending there, nor 
even 5,000, would prove sufficient for the 
operati ons it cool require. Our wars 
with China have been attended with heavy 
expense in money if not in blood. If I am 
not mistaken, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer estimated the cost of the last short 
war at £8,000,000, but a war with Japan 
would cost us far more both in money and 
in blood. Its people are of a very differ- 
ent character, and its Government of very 
different efficiency from those of China. 
They are a high-spirited people, always 
accustomed to carry arms of a most for- 
midable character, in the use of which they 
are skilful. Instead of undervaluing the 
arts and knowledge of the West, they show 
an anxious desire to acquire them. Al- 
ready they have learned to construct steam- 
engines, and have purchased steam-vessels, 
They are turning their attention to modern 
improvements in artillery: it is said, and 
I believe with truth, that they are pur- 
chasing rifled guns in the United States, 
and are endeavouring to obtain instruction 
in their use. Nor is it likely that the 
Government of Japan will, like that of 
China, allow a British force to wage war 
with them in one place, while British sub- 
jects in other parts of the empire are al- 
lowed to enjoy all the advantages of peace 
and continue their trade unmolested. Judg- 
ing from what we know of the feelings 
and the character of the people, we may 
anticipate that if war is begun it will be 
carried on by them in earnest, and that our 
merchants and their property at Yokohama 
and the other open ports will be exposed 
to attacks from which it will be diffi- 
cult to protect them. Bear in mind how 
large is the value of British property in 
these ports exposed to the torch of the 
incendiary, and how difficult it will be to 
defend English residents from the mid- 
night attacks of men who have shown 
how ready they are to sacrifice their own 
lives in order to kill the foreigners whom 
they hate. The nature of the war we 
shall have to wage, if we allow ourselves 
to be involved in it, deserves also to be 
considered. We shall have no means of 
carrying it on except by measures which 
will fall most severely upon the part of 
the population which is best affected to us. 
Already in trying to punish Satsuma we 
have burnt a rich and flourishing town, 
and if we have to attack other batteries 
we shall in like manner (either unavoid- 
ably or by design) destroy the property if 
U2 
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not the lives of the unarmed and peace- 
able population. And when we have des- 
troyed the batteries on the coast and the 
trading towns what are we to do next, 
and what shall we have gained? The 
Daimios and their armed retainers will 
probably retire inland, and it requires to 
be explained how it will be possible to 
follow them into the mountainous and 
difficult country which composes the greater 
part of Japan. What measures of coercion 
ean we bring to bear upon them, and of 
what use will it be to occupy a few spots 
on the sea coast, if the rest of the terri- 
tory is in the hands of those who will 
then be our bitter enemies. It seems to 
me, therefore, that while a war with 
Japan would certainly be attended with 
a fearful sacrifice of lives and of treasure, 
there is no small hazard that in the end 
we might be foiled by an enemy totally 
incapable of meeting us in the field. But 
assuming that our arms are as successful 
as you can desire, it remains to be con- 
sidered whether the war would not be 
one in which success would be even more 
calamitous than defeat. The extension 
of our trade certainly will not be promoted 
by burning other towns as we have burnt 
Kagosima, or by the devastation of the 
country which will be the seat of war, 
since the destruction of their property 
will not increase either the power or the 
willingness of the Japanese to purchase 
our manufactures, or to supply us with 
the commodities we wish to buy. But 
it is not merely the direct consequences 
of the war which we ought to regard ; 
we ought also to take into considera- 
tion resulte which, though indirect, would 
be found to be still more important. If 
we succeed in overcoming the resistance 
of the Japanese, the result will in all 
probability be the exaction of a new treaty 
imposing more onerous conditions upon the 
people of that country than they have 
hitherto laboured under. It is well, in con- 
sidering the question, to glance for a mo- 
ment at the effect of such treaties. What 
has been their operation in China? When 
we first employed our arms to establish 
closer relations with that country some 
twenty-five years ago we found the em- 
pire peaceful and prosperous, its pro- 
vinces in a high state of cultivation, 
and supporting a numerous and a happy 
population. But by the effects of our 
wars the authority of the Government in 
China has been completely broken down, 
and a state of anarchy has been brought 
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about which has caused the deepest misery 


throughout that vast empire. Provinces 
which, on our first entrance into China, 
were rich and flourishing, are now utterly 
ruined, hundreds of thousands of human 
lives have been sacrificed, and in the news- 
papers of this day I find the latest accounts 
from China state that some provinces are 
so completely ruined that the inhabitants 
have been driven to support life by that 
last and most dreadful resource—cannibal- 
ism, The same process is now in its first 
stage in Japan. If our present policy be 
persisted in, it will not be many years be- 
fore all the authority of the Japanese Go- 
vernment would be entirely destroyed, and 
we should not be in a position to substitute 
an authority in its stead to maintain order 
throughout that extensive empire. A 
successful war with Japan can hardly lead 
to any other result. Its institutions are 
not such as to withstand the effects of 
defeat, and it is the nature of Asiatic 
Governments to be easily overthrown, while 
it is impossible when their strength has 
once been broken to re-establish their 
authority, or to create another to take its 
place. Such are the grounds upon which 
I submit to the House that it is our duty 
to avert these evils, and therefore I pro- 
pose a Resolution— 

«That, apart from all higher considerations, 
the true interests of this country, and especially 
its permanent commercial interests, require that 
such calamitous results should not be risked by 
maintaining the existing treaty with Japan unal- 
tered, and that it is desirable that the provisions 
of this treaty should be so modified as to place the 
future intercourse of the two nations on a better 
footing for the future.” 


The truth of this assertion can hardly, I 
think, be disputed, and, if not, I think 
there can be no objection to the next 
Resolution which I propose— 

“ That it would therefore be advisable that Her 
Majesty’s servants should without delay enter into 
friendly communication with the Government of 
Japan and with the Governments of other nations 
having treaties with Japan similar to our own, for 
the purpose of determining what changes it would 
be expedient to make in the provisions of these 
treaties.” 


In this Resolution I have not ventured to 
prescribe what modifications should be in- 
troduced into the treaty, as I do not consi- 
der that it falls within the province of Par- 
liament to do so, since it properly belongs 
to Her Majesty’s servants to consider in 
the first instance what changes might ad- 
vantageously be made. When they have 
made up their minds as to what changes it 
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would be desirable to make in the treaties 
with Japan, it would be well to have an 
understanding with other civilized Powers, 
and especially with France. If the con- 
currence of these Powers could be secured, 
after the experience of our power which 
the Japanese have recently had, there 
would be little difficulty in obtaining their 
concurrence to any modifications of the 
treaty which might be suggested. But al- 
though I have not thought it right to point 
out in the Resolution what modifications 
should be introduced into the treaty, be- 
cause upon constitutional grounds I think 
it beyond the province of Parliament to 
prescribe them, yet I do not think there is 
any impropriety in my stating what are my 
own views upon that point. I will there- 
fore express my conviction that if we wish 
to remain on good terms with Japan, that 
it is in the first place indispensable greatly 
to restrict the operation of what is called 
the “ exterritoriality” clause. At present 
British subjects in certain ports of Japan, 
and for a considerable distance beyond 
them, are altogether exempted from the con- 
trol of the Native authorities. I will ven- 
ture to say that such a system could not 
possibly be worked in Europe. If English 
sailors at Havre or New York, or American 
and French sailors in Liverpool, were ex- 
empt from the interference of the local 
police, and if they could only be dealt with 
by their own Consuls, it would be impos- 
sible for a single day to maintain order and 
peace in these towns. It is exactly the 
same in China and Japan, where we have 
no machinery to control our own subjects. 
Indeed, without taking the government 
of those countries into our own hands, it 
would be impossible to have an efficient 
police or proper tribunals for the main- 
tenance of order or the administration of 
justice. If, therefore, it should be thought 
necessary to adhere to the principle of 
*“‘ exterritoriality”’ at all, and I am by no 
means sure that we ought, for I am far from 
being convinced that a substitute for that 
system might not be provided with the 
assent of the Japanese Government, which 
would ensure to foreigners all necessary 
protection without the present abuses—if, 
1 say, that principle is to be maintained at 
all, it ought to be confined within the 
narrowest limits possible, and the privilege 
should be enjoyed within a very restricted 
Space set apart in the different open ports 
for the residence of foreigners and for 
carrying on their trade. I do not mean to 
say that British subjects should be pre- 
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vented from going beyond the ports. There 
would be no occasion for prohibiting of 
reigners from going, or even from residing 
beyond the defined limits, provided it were 
distinctly understood that if they thought 
proper to do so it would be at their own 
risk, that they would be amenable for any 
misconduct to the Native authorities, and 
must look also to these alone for protection 
from violence or wrong without having a 
claim to call upon the British Minister or 
Admiral to relieve them from any danger 
or difficulty. No doubt a great clamour 
would be raised against such a restriction of 
the privileges now enjoyed by foreigners in 
Japan, but with this restriction all that is 
really necessary for trade, and surely it is 
not expedient that we should risk all the 
calamities of war in order that a few mer- 
chants and some drunken sailors should be 
allowed to seek for amusement, without 
control, for thirty miles round the trading 
ports. And under this system men who 
would really act with prudence and con- 
sideration for the feelings and customs of 
the people would have no difficulty in safely 
visiting the interior, as we may infer from 
the kind treatment met with by Mr. For- 
tune and Mr. Veitch. The evils which must 
necessarily spring from the absence of po- 
lice have not yet been developed in Japan. 
To judge of their extent, we should look to 
China. I have a trade report from Shang- 
hai, which describes the population as in a 
state of utter lawlessness; and the evils 
of such a state of things are greatly in- 
creased by the mutual jealousies of the 
Consuls of the Foreign Powers. The Eng- 
lish Consul cannot punish an American 
subject, nor the American Consul an 
English subject ; and the result is that 
utter lawlessness prevails among the popu- 
lation. I especially complain that vessels 
are allowed to hoist the British flag on 
the coast of China, under cover of which 
they commit depredations which bring 
odium on this country. Strict measures 
should be taken to prevent the growth 
of a similar system on the coasts of 
Japan. 

My Lords, this is the main alteration 
which is required in the treaty, but I think 
it would further be advisable to simplify a 
good deal the stipulations we have imposed 
upon Japan with respect to trade; and there 
are some other points on which I should 
have wished to touch, were it not that 
I am ashamed of having so long occupied 
your Lordships’ attention. I will, there- 
fore, only state generally what appears to 
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me to be a wise policy to pursue. In the 
first place, we ought to restrict as much as 
possible the engagements we impose on Ja- 
pan, and we should reduce and simplify as 
much as we can the stipulations of our trea- 
ties, in order that the Government of that 
country might not be tempted to break them, 
and thus impose on us the necessity of apply- 
ing coercion. Then I contend that it is on 
every account in the highest degree desirable 
that we should be able to reduce the very 
large foree we have in China and Japan. 
It appears from the papers produced that 
it has been found necessary to order 1,000 
additional men to China, partly with a 
view to the demands it may be necessary 
to make on the force in China for service 
in Japan. And in addition to the land 
forces, I find, on reference to the naval 
papers, that we have at this moment 
in Japan or China no fewer than thirty- 
five vessels of war—all steamers, in- 
cluding gunboats. This is a very large 
force, kept up at great expense to the 
country, and on the principle of my noble 
Friend we ought to reduce these demands 
on our resources as much as possible. 
This is advisable also for another reason— 
the maintenance of so large a force kept 


up the feeling of suspicion in the minds of 


the Japanese. The Bishop of Victoria 
has stated that the people are quite aware 
of the origin and history of our connection 
with India. They know we went there 
as traders, and ended by subduing all the 
Native Princes and Powers of India. They 
are very much afraid of the same fate them- 
selves, and most anxious to maintain their 
independence. It appears to me that a 
really profitable trade between the two na- 
tions can never be carried on unless good- 
will and friendship beestablished. It is in 
vain to go on as we are now doing. So 
long as their object is to thwart or cripple 
our trade, they will always find out some 
new means of accomplishing it, apparently 
within the letter of the treaty. But if we 
goon the opposite principle—if we make 
them feel the value of our trade—if we 
eudeavour tu remove their just suspicions 
and just fears as to the consequences of 
what is now going on—if we do that, the 
commerce is so mutually advantageous that 
we may rely on it the people and Govern- 
ment of Japan will learn to see its benefits, 
and gradually relax their restrictions upon 
it. I have it upon the authority of my 
noble Friend himself (Earl Russell) that it 
was the misconduct of British subjects, 
their overbearing and lawless behaviour, 
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which has been the source of all these 
evils, It is the knowledge that they are 
backed by the foree of this country which 
leads them to adopt such a line of conduct, 
and nothing would have so good an effect 
in inducing them to alter their behaviour 
as the withdrawal or diminution of the 
foree at their command. I may remind 
my noble Friend how well this poliey suc- 
ceeded in China during his own adminis- 
tration. Almost immediately after my 
noble Friend formed his Administration 
(in which I had the honour of holding the 
office of Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies), in July, 1846, the Government re- 
ceived intelligence of an expedition which 
had been sent without instructions from 
the Government at home by the Governor 
of Hong Kong to destroy the forts in the 
Canton river in order to punish the Chi- 
nese for certain offences which they were 
said to have committed. With the full as- 
sent of my noble Friend and the Cabinet, 
I addressed to the Governor of Hong Kong 
a despatch containing a severe reproof for 
this unauthorized exercise of power; and, 
in order to prevent the possibility of such 
an attempt being repeated, followed it up 
by greatly reducing the strength of the 
garrison of Hong Kong. That had the 
very best effect in producing a conciliatory 
disposition on the part of the British au- 
thorities, and for six years there was no 
quarrel between them and the Chinese. 
No sooner, however, was the Crimean war 
at an end than an additional force was sent 
to Hong Kong ; and in a very short time 
the Governor picked a quarrel with the 
Chinese, which led to a war, all the ill 
consequences of which have not yet been 
fully experienced. 

My Lords, my last Resolution proposes 
that a humble Address should be presented 
to Her Majesty setting forth the substance 
of the preceding ones. I must express 
my earnest hope that my noble Friend 
will not regard this as a censure upon the 
policy of the Government. Although I re- 
commend a change of policy, I do not con- 
sider this to imply blame of those who are 
now in office, because the responsibility 
for the policy hitherto pursued does not 
rest entirely with Her Majesty’s present 
Government. It rests in part, at least, 
with their predecessors, and still more 
with Parliament, which has tacitly ap- 
proved that policy. I ask the House to 
pronounce no censure; I only ask it to 
express an opinion that our experience of 
the working of the treaty concluded six 
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years ago with Japan has shown that it 
is desirable that that treaty should be re- 
vised and its terms amended. If Her 
Majesty’s Government are inclined to take 
that course, it is most desirable that they 
should have the declared support of Par- 
liament, because it cannot be done without 
provoking some clamour out of doors. I 
trust that your Lordships will agree to the 
Resolutions which I am about to move. I 
have asked for your support only upon the 
ground that our commercial interests ren- 
der desirable the course which I am re- 
commending; but I am persuaded that 
your Lordships will agree with me that 
this question involves far higher consider- 
ations than that, and that we are bound to 
consider not only what is for our interest, 
but what is consistent with our notions of 
right and wrong. Even if it can be proved 
—which it cannot—that it is necessary to 
adhere in Japan to a system by which 
we should inevitably become involved in a 
war with the Japanese, we should be bound 
to abstain from taking a course so con- 
trary to the plainest rules of justice and 
right. 


The noble Earl then moved to resolve, 


1. That the Relations between this Country 
and Japan appear to this House to be at present 
in a highly unsatisfactory State : 

2. That it is shown by the Papers laid before 
Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, that the 
Treaty concluded between Her Majesty and the 
Tycoon of Japan on the 26th of August, 1858, 
gives to British Subjects in Japan Rights and 
Privileges which the Government of that Country 
was avowedly reluctant to grant, and was only 
induced to confer upon them through Dread of 
British Naval and Military Power : 


3. That the Government of Japan has also 
been induced by this same Fear to make with 
other European Nations and with the United 
States Treaties generally similar to that which 
it has concluded with Her Majesty : 

4. That under the above-named Treaty British 
Subjects are entitled to claim Admission into 
certain Portions of the’Territory of Japan with- 
out being subject to the Jurisdiction of its Go- 
vernment, Her Majesty having taken upon Her- 
self the Obligation of enforcing on their Part 
good Conduct and Obedience to the Law: 


5. That the Reports of Her Majesty’s diplo- 
matic Servants show that Her Majesty has not 
been able to fulfil this Obligation: the Provi- 
sions of the Statutes authorizing Her Majesty’s 
Consuls to try and punish British Subjects for 
Offences committed in Japan, and the Means 
available for carrying these Laws into effect, have 
proved altogether insufficient to prevent gross 
Outrages and Insults from being inflicted on the 
People of Japan by British Subjects and Persons 
assuming that Character : 

6. That the Animosity against Foreigners 
excited in the Minds of the Japanese by these 
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Outrages and Insults has increased the Repug- 
nance long felt by the most powerful Classés 
among them to renewed Intercourse with Euro- 
pean Nations, and has led to the Perpetration of 
some Murders and several daring and desperate 
Attacks upon Foreigners ; diplomatic Servants 
and other Subjects of Her Majesty having been 
among the Sufferers from these Acts of Violence : 


7. That the Government of the Tycoon has 
professed the strongest Desire to prevent the 
Commission of these Crimes and to punish their 
Perpetrators, but has declared itself unable to do 
so; nor does there appear to be any Reason to 
doubt the Truth of these Declarations, since Two 
Tycoons and a Regent of Japan have themselves 
been murdered, and One of the principal Minis- 
ters narrowly escaped the same Fate, owing to 
the Hostility they had incurred from being sup- 
posed to favour an increased Intercourse with 
Foreigners : 

8. That in order to enforce a Demand made by 
Her Majesty’s Government of Redress for the 
Murder of a British Subject it was found neces- 
sary to undertake hostile Operations against One 
of the Daimios, in the Course of which consider- 
able Loss was experienced by Her Majesty’s 
Ships and a large and flourishing Japanese Town 
was burnt to the Ground : 


9. That this Experience of what has already 
taken place leaves little Hope for the future of 
its being possible to avert fresh Collisions between 
Her Majesty’s Subjects and the Japanese if the 
existing Arrangements for regulating the Inter- 
course between them are maintained unaltered ; 
and if such Collisions should occur they must 
sooner or later lead to a War which would neces- 
sarily cost many Lives and much Money both to 
this Country and to Japan, and would probably 
bring upon the latter the heavy Calamities of 
general Anarchy and Confusion from the Des- 
truction of its existing Government, while there 
would be no Means of creating any other Author- 
ity to replace it : 


10, That, apart from all higher Considerations, 
the true Interests of this Country, and especially 
its permanent Commercial Interests, require that 
such calamitous Results should not be risked by 
maintaining the existing Treaty with Japan un- 
altered, and that it is desirable that the Provi- 
sions of this Treaty should be so modified as to 
place the future Intercourse of the Two Nations 
on a better Footing for the future : 


11, That it would therefore be advisable that 
Her Majesty’s Servants should without Delay 
enter into friendly Communication with the Go- 
vernment of Japan and with the Governments of 
other Nations having Treaties with Japan similar 
to our own, for the Purpose of determining what 
Changes it would be expedient to make in the 
Provisions of these Treaties : 

12. That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty to lay before Her Majesty the Sub- 
stance of the foregoing Resolutions, and humbly 
to pray that Her Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to take the same into Her serious Con- 
sideration, with the view of adopting such Mea- 
sures as may be found best calculated to avert 
War between this Country and Japan, and to 
promote an Increase of Trade and friendly Inter- 
course between the Two Nations to their mutua] 
Advantage. 
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Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, after the 
long and able speech which my noble 
Friend has made, I am, I confess, somewhat 
disappointed to find that he should have sat 
down without having thrown any light on 
what I thought was the main purpose of 
my noble Friend in addressing you—our 
relations with Japan might be amended. 
He thinks it desirable that there should 
be an inerease of trade between the two 
nations, and I had hoped he was about to 
point out the means whereby this object 
might be obtained: but although he was 
profuse in his censures on the existing 
state of things, yet as to the manner in 
which that intercourse might be improved 
my noble Friend was very nearly silent. 
My noble Friend began his speech by find- 
ing fault with the manner in which our 
intercourse with Japan was begun. And 
here I must remark that, both on this 
subject and on the subject of what our 
policy should be, he aimed at subverting 
our policy, not only in that country but in 
China, and with regard to all Eastern 
nations. My noble Friend says that our 
treaty with Japan was obtained by force 
and intimidation. In the case of China, 


Japan— 


no doubt the treaty of Tien-tsin was 
brought about by our entering the Peiho 


with a considerable force ; but my noble 
Friend is hardly correct in the assertion 
which he made in reference to Japan. 
Lord Elgin went to Japan with one steam 
frigate and, I believe, two gunboats, which 
is hardly such a force as could be fairly 
said to have so intimidated the Japanese 
Government and to have forced the treaty 
upon them. There were, I may add, other 
treaties made before that time. There was 
one entered into between Japan and Ame- 
rica on the occasion when Commodore 
Perry went to that country with a con- 
siderable foree; and I cannot see that 
Lord Elgin was so much to blame because 
he went with a frigate and two gunboats 
to make a similar treaty. Other nations, 
says my noble Friend, have followed the 
same policy of intimidation. Now, one of 
those Powers which have intimidated 
Japan is Switzerland, which my noble 
Friend will, I think, hardly contend is a 
Power calculated to inspire the Japanese 
with such fear as to force them to conclude 
a treaty of commerce. That being s0, 
the foundation of my noble Friend’s argu- 
ment falls to the ground, for it appears 
that it was not by intimidation that we 
obtained the treaty, and that, even if it 
was obtained by force on our part, greater 
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force had been employed on the part of 
other countries. But what, let me ask, 
have been the fruits of these treaties ? One 
would have thought that if the origin of 
these treaties had been so objectionable, 
as my noble Friend describes, the fruits of 
the treaties would have been of a kind 
equally undesirable ; but the results have 
been that, in the course of a few years, 
there is a commercial intercourse of fo- 
reign nations with Japan to the value of 
£7,000,000. What, let me ask, is that 
but the intercourse of friendship—an in- 
tercourse whereby the Japanese obtain 
what they want from foreigners, and fo- 
reigners what they want from them, to the 
mutual benefit of both. Is that the friendly 
intercourse which my noble Friend wishes 
to stop? Why, he declares himself that 
he wishes to increase the trade with Japan. 
But then, he says that the Japanese hay- 
ing been induced to make the treaty 
through fear, we entered into a stipula- 
tion that British subjects should he entitled 
to obtain admission to certain portions of 
the territory of Japan without being under 
the jurisdiction of the Japanese author- 
ities, but that they should be amenable for 
any offences they might commit only to 
our own authorities. He complains of the 
law called the ‘extraterritorial law.” 
But what, I would ask, has been the whole 
course of our intercourse with Eastern 
nations? What is the history of our in- 
tercourse with China and with Turkey ? 
Have we not entered into arrangements 
with China of this very character ? Would 
we be justified, then, in adopting an en- 
tirely new plan in regard to Japan, saying 
that the Japanese laws should be allowed 
to prevail in the case of any British 
subject who might be accused of having 
committed an offence against them ? Your 
Lordships must bear in mind that the 
Japanese laws are most sanguinary, What 
should we say if we heard in England that 
a young English merchant had been 
brought before the Japanese tribunals 
subjected to torture, put to death, being 
disembowelled, and, in short, suffering all 
the horrid tortures which the code of the 
country inflicts? And what would be said 
if we were to admit the application of the 
Japanese law to British offenders, that all 
the relations of the criminal should be put 
to death for his offence? Is it desirable, 
under those circumstances, that we should 
abandon a plan which has now been acted 
upon for three centuries, in accordance 
with which, when we enter Oriental na- 
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tions, we carry with us our own tribunals 
and our own notions of justice? When 
Japanese subjects commit an offence 
against the English we ask them to punish 
their own criminals ; but when an Eng- 
lishman commits an offence we do not sur- 
render him up to be dealt with by the Ja- 
panese laws. In that respect we can, I 
think, make no alteration without incurring 
great danger ; and I believe that the very 
danger which my noble Friend pointed out 
—that of getting into repeated disputes 
with the Chinese and Japanese authorities 
—would be promoted and not prevented 
by our taking the position which my noble 
Friend suggested in reference to our mer- 
chants in those parts. I cannot say, there- 
fore, that in this respect the suggestion 
of my noble Friend would bring about any 
advantages ; whilst, however, fully con- 
vinced of the advantages arising from our 
trade with China and Japan, I am obliged 
to admit with sorrow that that trade is un- 
doubtedly accompanied by great abuses on 
the part of Englishmen themselves. Their 
manner and demeanour when living in 
those Eastern countries is not always what 
it ought to be. I this very morning re- 
ceived a letter from Sir Frederick Bruce, 
written in the same admirable tone and 
temper as so many others, in which he la- 
ments the insolence and disregard of Chi- 
nese customs, the want of courtesy, and 
the improper behaviour in many respects 
towards an inferior race, which character- 
izes some of our countrymen, and which 
he says is a disgrace to several who go ap- 
parently for the purposes of trade to China. 
The same thing, I am sorry to think, may 
be said in the case of Japan ; nor is it 
confined to these two among Eastern na- 
tions. I hope that in time to come these 
persons will be influenced by more civilized 
views, and more regard to the customs of 
the persons among whom they live. All 
that we can under the circumstances do is 
that which men like Sir Rutherford Aleock 
are disposed to do—that is, to refuse to 
take up the cause of any of these men who 
may bring trouble on themselves by their 
own misconduct, and thus show them that 
it is not because they belong to a powerful 
nation that they are to be countenanced in 
their misconduct. I know of no alteration 
in the treaty, of no particular provisions 
which could .be introduced, which could 
remedy the present state of things; and 
we can only hope that while the commer- 
cial intercourse itself with Japan is pro- 
ductive of great benefit, the abuses which 
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attend upon it will be in time removed by 
the exhibition of better conduct on the part 
of our own countrymen, who have the re- 
medy entirely in their own hands. [I would 
add that the Government of the Tycoon 
has shown every disposition—being fairly 
treated on our part—to do all that is ne- 
cessary on their side to improve the trade 
between the two countries. But it is not 
attributable to our policy that there are 
great dissensions in Japan. There are the 
Prince of Satsuma, the Prince of Nagato, 
and many others of the high feudal aris- 
tocracy—one of them said to have 200,000 
men under his command, and immense re- 
venues—whose privileges and feudal powers 
were secured to them some two or three cen- 
turies ago. There is, besides, the Mikado, 
a sort of supreme spiritual chief, and there 
is the Tycoon, who is said by the best au- 
thorities to have the treaty-making power. 
How can we prevent these different author- 
ities from quarrelling among themselves 
and from being jealous of one another ? 
The Daimios say, and perhaps with truth, 
that the Tycoon has managed in providing 
that certain ports shall be the ports at 
which English ships shall enter, to take the 
greater part of the profits to himself, and 
to prevent the ports which belong to these 
Daimios from being the places of commeree 
for foreign merchants. If that be so, as it 
it well known that the profits of this trade 
are enormous, it is no wonder that these 
Daimios wish to have some share in it, and 
that many of them wish, in conjunction 
with the Mikado, to overpower the author- 
ity of the Tycoon. But that is not a 
matter with which the English are con- 
cerned ; that is not a result for which 
British power is responsible. It is a mat- 
ter that may at auy time produce civil war 
—civil war not brought about by England, 
but by the dissensions and jealousies of 
the Japanese themselves. A noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Carnarvon) who 
brought forward the question of Japan 
last year, concluded—as, sitting in Op- 
position, it was perhaps natural for him 
to conclude — that we were about to do 
everything that was foolish upon this 
subject—he said that the Government 
were going to punish the Tycoon, as the 
Tycoon was our friend, and that the Dai- 
mio, who was our enemy, we intended to 
leave alone. Now, the fact is that we were 
quite as wise as the noble Earl opposite. 
We did say, no doubt, that the Tycoon 
ought to pay a considerable fine because 
he had allowed a public road to be the 
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scene of a disgraceful murder on the part 
of one of the Daimios ; but we called upon 
the Daimio himself to bring the murderers 
to justice, and pay his share of the fine. 
We did not, therefore, commit the folly 
that the noble Earl supposed we should 
commit. My noble Friend who brought 
forward this question to-night meant, it 
seems, to be particularly civil; but he told 
us that our conduct with respect to the 
murder of Mr. Richardson was against all 
principles of international law, against all 
principles of justice, and against good 
policy. For a particularly civil person, this, 
I think, was rather hard upon the Govern- 
ment. But I do not see the matter in that 
light. Here were three or four English 
people—one of them a lady—riding upon 
a road which was assigned by treaty as a 
road upon which British subjects were able 
to pass on foot or on horseback when they 
pleased. Being there when one of these 
great Daimios passed, they stood on one 
side of the road, where one of them was 
murdered, the lady and the others being at- 
tacked, and escaping with many bruises and 
wounds to Yokohama. We thought that 


was an injury which required some repa. 
ration, and we did not think it was con- 
trary to the law of nations to ask for 


reparation. We said that the murderers 
ought to be tried; and as the Prince of 
Satsuma refused any redress, we sent 
ships to his harbour and took by way of 
reprisals two of his vessels. The Prince 
of Satsuma, I must say, behaved in one 
respect with great humanity, for he sent 
a notice to his own people that there would 
probably be some firing, and advised them 
to leave the town. The batteries of this 
town fired upon our men-of-war. What 
were our men-of-war to do? Were they 
not to return the fire? Were they to go 
off immediately as fast as they could with- 
out returning the fire, and with all the 
appearance, and, indeed, the reality, of 
rupning away from the forces of the 
Daimio? What would have been the 
consequence of such conduct? Why, my 
Lords, how unsafe would have been the 
life of every Englishman in Japan! The 
Admiral who was in command of the 
British squadron ordered fire to be opened. 
It was opened against those batteries ; the 
batteries were in a great degree silenced ; 
but as a high wind was blowing at the 
time, and the houses were entirely built of 
wood and paper, the town caught fire and 
a great part of it was burnt. Well, I 
think, though this was a lamentable oc- 
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currence, that a great deal too much hor- 
ror was expressed at it. In consequence 
of the notice that had been given hardly 
any persons were killed except the soldiers 
in the batteries ; there really was not that 
great mortality which has been so much 
lamented ; the town has been since re- 
built, and people say that it isa handsomer 
town than it ever was before. I cannot 
believe, then, that that proceeding was of 
the character which my noble Friend 
states ; and certainly with regard to the 
followers of Prince Satsuma, it was a good 
lesson for them, for they owned that they 
did not know that the English were so 
strong ; that they should beware how they 
offended them again ; and the Prince of 
Satsuma himself has shown since that 
time the most friendly disposition towards 
us. My noble Friend says that these col- 
lisions must lead to war. But is it more 
likely that war will result by inflicting 
some punishment upon the murderers of 
our people, or by allowing those murderers 
to go unpunished until there shall be a 
large accumulation of murders and other 
injuries? My belief is that the taking 
notice in this way of such an injury as a 
horrible murder is the way not to lead to 
future collisions and war, but rather to 
prevent them. We know very well what 
has happened with regard to the French. 
One of the Japanese princes, the Prince 
Nagato, as a French ship was passing 
through a narrow strait, fired upon it and 
inflicted considerable injury. The French 
Admiral thereupon attacked the battery, 
the Japanese soldiers ran away, the bat- 
tery was destroyed, and every gun was 
made useless for the future. Here, then, 
according to my noble Friend, would have 
been the origin of a great war between 
France and Japan. But Japan thought 
better of it, and sent an Embassy to beg 
pardon for the outrage, and a new treaty 
has been made between .the French and 
Japanese Government. Such was the 
effect of an order very similar to that for 
which Iam so much blamed in the case 
of the Prince of Satsuma. I quite agree 
with my noble Friend that these Japanese 
are most ingenious people. This Prince 
of Satsuma himself has more than once 
been on board our steam-vessels, and has 
been very curious in making inquiries, and 
has bought several steam-vessels himself ; 
and I am told—by Colonel Neale I think 
—that the Japanese would buy a foreign 
steam-vessel in a port, and that, the Eu- 
\Topean crew being out of it, they would 
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put their own crew on board and steam 
out of the port at once, with complete 
command of the machinery, as if they had 
been taught the use of it from their earliest 
youth. Nay, more—in another case one 
of our officers was receiving two Japanese 
officers of rank, and immediately they came 
on board they began discussing the merits 
of the Armstrong and Whitworth guns, 
showing great knowledge of all the me- 
chanism of those guns. I am in hopes 
that, so far from leading to the stoppage 
of further intercourse between us, so far 
from leading to hostilities, the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government will lead to the 
maintenance of friendly relations with the 
Japanese ; that their display of the more 
than ordinary anxiety found among East- 
ern nations to profit by European inter- 
course will establish that intereourse on a 
footing of mutual advantage ; and that, 
though there may be on the part of some 
of the Japanese a good deal of murmuring 
like the rumbling of distant thunder, the 
advantage of commercial relations between 
the two countries will gradually be seen in 
Japan, and will gradually insure a friendly 
and a peaceful intercommunication. Com- 
ing to the last Resolution of my noble 
Friend, 1 must say I had expected from 
him information and instruction as to the 
way in which we should improve our re- 
lations with Japan. Had he pointed out 
any mode by which we could effect that 
object, Her Majesty’s Government would 
have gladly availed themselves of my 
noble Friend’s suggestions. But when 
he came to that part of his speech, 
after he had thought fit to blame every 
part of the policy of the Government 
of this country—not only of the present, 
but of former Governments —he said it 
belonged to Her Majesty’s Government 
to find out the way in which an improve- 
ment could be effected. Now, my Lords, 
I must say I so far agree with this Reso- 
lution as to see much difficulty in the pre- 
sent state of affairs; but I think if we 
were to say to the Japanese that we should 
modify our treaty—that we were prepared 
to make new arrangements—I think the 
effect would be that which such a course 
would have upon other Eastern nations— 
we should only inspire the Japanese with 
the idea that we were afraid of their hos- 
tilities, and that we were ready to con- 
ciliate them by needless and unworthy 
concessions. I do not see, therefore, that 
we should gain by any measures of that 
sort. Tam not at all reluctant to enter 
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into some friendly relations with the Japan- 
ese, though I must remind your Lordships 
that friendly relations have been going on 
between the Government in this country 
and the Government in Japan, and also 
between our Minister in Japan and the 
Ministers of the Tycoon. Sir Rutherford 
Alcock was prepared to do everything that 
was courteous towards the Tycoon, and he 
showed himself ready to do anything which 
our laws enabled him to do in order to 
punish any young Englishman who went 
beyond the rights to which British subjects 
were entitled according to the terms of our 
treaty. My noble Friend has said that I 
have lately spoken as if this country was 
perfectly helpless. I am quite aware that 
this country can do great hurt to other 
countries ; but I do not let out of sight 
that other countries may do some hurt to 
us. I own that I contemplate not only 
with repugnance, but disgust, such a state 
of things as boasting of nothing but the 
injury which we could do to other coun- 
tries, while they, on the other hand, should 
be boasting of the injury which they could 
do to us. Certainly that is not a pleasant 
subject of contemplation; but we know we 
have power—all foreign nations know we 
have by our naval and military forces 
power—to inflict great hurt on any nation 
attacking us. My noble Friend says, that 
as regards this country and Japan, we are 
not behaving according to the laws of na- 
tions. Iam afraid that for a very long 
time to come it will be necessary to keep 
a considerable naval force in the seas of 
Japan. There are, as I have said, various 
parties in Japan, and one of them is very 
likely to say they will not permit foreigners 
to come there any longer, and that they 
will drive them from Japan. That, no 
doubt, might lead to scenes of bloodshed ; 
but I cannot see that we ought to retire 
from Japan for that reason, or forego those 
rights which are of great benefit to us and 
at the same time of great benefit to the 
Japanese. My belief is, that we should 
endeavour to behave justly, and on every 
occasion repair any wrong of which the 
Japanese may have reason to complain, 
but at the same time seek redress for any 
wrong which may be done by them to 
British subjects. Under existing cireum- 
stances, that is all I can say, while, of 
course, I should be glad that our relations 
with Japan could be eloser and more secure. 
But we must recollect that this is a new 
commerce. The treaty only dates from, 
I think, 1858, and there is much to be 
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smoothed away in regard to our relations 
with a people who for a long time would 
not admit foreigners into their country. 
At the same time, the commerce be- 
tween the two nations has been in many 
respects rapid. During the first four years 
after the Treaty of Nankin our imports of 
silk from China amounted to 20,000 bales; 
in the first four years after our treaty with 
Japan our imports of silk from that country 
have been 25,000 bales. That shows a 
considerable willingness on the part of the 
Japanese to enter into commerce, and to 
establish those relations with us which may 
tend to the promotion of trade. It is im- 
possible for us who have such commerce in 
every part of the world not to see that in 
Japan, as elsewhere, some misunderstand- 
ing may arise; and all the British Govern- 
ment can do is not to modify or alter those 
treaties which we have with the Japanese— 
not to say we will give further concessions 
in addition to those which we have already 
made. Last year we engaged to put off 
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the opening of two ports, which were to 
have been opened this year, for seven years 
more, and we have shown every disposition 
to agree to any concession which the Ja- 
panese could reasonably ask for; but it 
appears to me that it would be more ad- 


vantageous for all parties to go on steadily 
and quietly, but maintaining our rights, 
rather than to inaugurate a new system 
and policy, more especially if that new 
system and policy were in contradiction of 
all we have ever done in our dealings with 
Eastern nations from the time when we 
first had intercourse with them. 
Tae Bisuop or OXFORD: My Lords, 
I feel bound to express my thanks to the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Grey) for having 
‘brought this subject before your Lordships 
and the country ashe has done. I watched 
closely the speech of the noble Earl, and 
have carefully considered his Resolutions, 
and it does appear to me that so far as 
ossible he has avoided all unnecessary 
blame for the past, and has rather directed 
the attention of your Lordships to the 
future and its dangers, and the mode in 
which those dangers might be averted, 
than indulged in anything like recrimina- 
tion in regard to events which have already 
taken place. I waited with great anxiety 
to hear the answer given by the noble Earl 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, confident 
that everything that could be said on the 
other side would be said with that terse 
and telling eloquence which the noble Earl 
always uses. I confess I have listened 
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with great disappointment to that answer, 
So far as it concerns the removing from 
my mind the apprehension which the 
speech of the noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
had excited, I think the answers to the 
special points made by my noble Friend 
were not conclusive. The first and main 
answer, as I understand it, of the noble 
Earl to the objections taken by the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Grey) to the system by 
which we undertook on our part to exercise 
our own laws against our own people in that 
distant country, and to leave the Japanese 
to exercise their laws against their own 
people, is that such is the universal cus- 
tom of this country with regard to Eastern 
nations, and that the noble Earl who in- 
troduced this subject wished to sweep that 
entirely away. The noble Earl at the 
head of the Foreign Office then drew a 
picture of what would be the result if that 
arrangement was departed from and the 
Japanese left to execute their laws on our 
countrymen. But, my Lords, I distinctly 
understood the noble Earl (Earl Grey) pro- 
posed to guard against any such supposition. 
I understood him to say that at the principal 
ports and at the factories where we had 
our goods—at those places where we were 
able to enforce on our own people the rea- 
sonable obedience to the Japanese laws, 
that there he would maintain that prin- 
ciple ; but that what he complained of was 
that we undertake what we cannot per- 
form, because we undertake to throw 
around individual members of this country 
in all parts of Japan the wgis of the se- 
curity of a British subject, and thus have 
led them to ignore in a most reckless 
manner the laws of Japan ; that we have 
no power of preventing the breach of those 
laws, and scarcely any power of punishing 
them. My noble Friend argued—and I 
have waited to hear the point answered— 
that these two were correlative obligations; 
that where we undertake to protect our 
own people by our own laws we are bound 
to show we have sufficient power to make 
the people obey those laws to which by 
coming into the country they subject them- 
selves, and to punish those who break 
them. Therefore the answer of the noble 
Earl the Foreign Secretary is not satisfac- 
tory. 1 see no reason why this country 
should confer that which the Government 
themselves have admitted tends to make 
our people act in a way that will provoke 
hostility—the power of recklessly assert- 
ing their supposed British independence— 
which is so dangerous an element in the 
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character of our people. Then the noble 
Earl the Foreign Secretary said that he 
broadly denied that the treaties with Japan 
were chiefly brought about by intimidation, 
and he quoted Sir Rutherford Aleock in 
support of that position. But, if there is 
any point on which Sir Rutherford Alcock 
is more explicit and emphatic than another 
it is his declaration that these treaties 
were brought about by intimidation. He 
says the Americans went there, and ap- 
pealed to what we were doing in China, 
alarming the minds of the Japanese by 
asking them whether they would bring all 
this upon themselves, they being unpre- 
pared. Then came the news of our suc- 
cesses in China, and the appearance of a 


- small flotilla, which the Japanese took for 


the avant courier of a great fleet, and the 
treaties they entered into were distinctly in 
fear of this conntry. So strongly did Sir 
Rutherford Alcock feel this, that he says— 


“T know it is alleged that there is a party in 
the country who are in favour of progress and 
who desire to see the foreigner admitted into the 
country to trade, but I have never been able to 
find that it exists.” 


There are, he says, there, as everywhere 
else, two parties—one more extravagantly 
attached than the other to what they con- 
sider their own national habits. And he 
described them as being known in Japan 
as the toad-in-the-well party and the non 
toad-in-the-well party; but he says that 
the most liberal he had been able to find 
were hostile to doing away with restrictions 
against foreigners coming amongst them, 
and that feeling has increased everywhere. 
lie says that whereas at first foreigners 
on going there were received in the 
houses of the poor with something of 
welcome and hospitality; but he adds, 
‘I dare not say they would meet any- 
where with such a welcome now.” There- 
fore that which originally began in inti- 
midation is continued now, according to 
Sir Rutherford Aleock’s statement, under 
increasing disgust, only repressed through 
the terror of our violence. And, again, 
we were told by the noble Earl (the 
Foreign Secretary) that the burning of 
the Prince of Satsuma’s town had been 
productive of good, and had led him to 
behave courteously and well since. When 
we know that he, in common with the other 
Daimios, is concerting a plan by which 
they hope, as they believe, to deliver their | 
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hope to strike—can we not see that the 
treaties have been granted with reluc- 
tance, that they have been extorted by 
violence, and that this is the preparation 
for the certain vengeance which is so 
much more a characteristic of the Japa- 
nese than concession? This is really 
the strength of the statement of my 
noble Friend (Earl Grey). The perpetual 
complaint of the more thoughtful Japanese 
has been that we are hurrying things too 
fast. ‘We grant,” they say, ‘‘that it 
may be well, as you tell us, that we 
should become a trading community, that 
we should increase our wealth by dealing 
with the nations of the West; but there 
must be time for such a trade to grow up. 
At present it is but an injury to us; at 
every turn you take our vegetable wax, 
and you do not leave enough for our own 
people; you have tricked us as to our 
gold and exported it in masses, though 
we have treaty obligations to the con- 
trary; you have” suffered your people to 
insult us and you have set up a shadow 
man to evade the stipulations of our treaty. 
All this you have done because you will 
barter to a degree which we as a people 
cannot bear the introduction of your com- 
meree and your merchandise. Give us 
time;”—that is a note sounded in their 
representation that must reach every heart. 
What they in reality say is, “If you 
are to be enriched by this sudden traftic, 
have you no regard for us? Can you 
not feel for our sufferings? Is it just 
to force this upon us that you may 
a little sooner acquire so much more 
wealth ?”” My noble Friend the Seere- 
tary for Foreign Affairs did not attempt 
to answer, and I think he did not because 
he felt he could not answer it, the allega- 
tion of the exceeding danger we are run- 
ning of absolutely destroying the internal 
Government of Japan by the course we 
are now taking. Can it be the intention 
of this country to reduce Japan to the 
miserable state of an utterly ungoverned 
anarchy ? Yet that must be the effect if 
you shake the existing power and cannot 
substitute another. All the injuries that 
have been brought upon China must come 
upon Japan, and many of them with ten- 
fold severity, if you succeed in your policy. 
We have heard to-night of the great 
jealousies between the different parties in 





the Government of Japan. I believe, as 


country—when we know that they are | far as there exists any difference between 
purchasing rifled cannon, and making | the Tycoon and Mikado it could be easily 


every provision for that blow which they removed; but there is a fierce feud amongst 
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the Daimios, and a continuous tendency to 
resist the power of the Tycoon, when the 
Tycoon seems to commit the country to 
what they consider steps fatal to its wel- 
fare. It is said that every step of these 
treaties has been written in the blood of 
successive Tycoons. Not one of the trea- 
ties has been executed that has not been 
followed by the poisoning or assassination 
of the Minister who signed it, and the 
banishment and degradation of all his sub- 
ordinates. Does this show that the trea- 
ties have been gladly entered into by the 
Japanese? Does it not tend at once to 
prove that the treaties were forced upon 
them by acts of intimidation? What must 
‘be the result of-continuing such measures? 
First, the breaking down of the wealth 
and power of the only central controlling 
authority which tends to keep these dif- 
ferent feudal chieftains in any measure of 
order. Then, to national dissension among 
themselves and the misery of the whole 
Native population. And in the midst of 
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that what attitude are we to assume ? Are 
we to occupy the country, to administer 
its revenues, to administer its justice, to 
reform its laws — in short, to make it 
a part or dependency of our own coun- 
try, or are we to leave it in the midst 


of its anarchy ? What is to become of 
your trade if you leave it in a state 
of anarchy? And how, if you took 
the other course, are you to have a force 
sufficient in that remote country to operate 
amidst a hostile people united against you, 
with every advantage by nature for repel- 
ling invasion? How are you to make head 
against them except at a cost which I 
believe the people of Great Britain will not 
knowingly incur, in order that they may a 
little hasten the growth of commerce in 
Japan ? 
speech of the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Grey), which I think exhausted the sub- 
ject, remains unanswered ; and I feel with 
him, that having passed through all these 
considerations, which I may call considera- 
tions of expediency, we come to the still 
stronger grounds of the natural principles 
of right. I maintain that we have no 
right, no authority, in the sight of Him 
who governs the universe, to force on an 
independent people by arms a treaty of 
commerce which they refuse. I maintain 
that having established that commerce, we 
have no right whatever to undertake en- 
gagements as to our own subjects which 
we cannot fulfil, and that the treaty, as it 
is now constructed, does lead this country 
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| to undertake to make its subjects do that 
which it has no power to make them do. 
The natural instincts of a people stand 
ready to avenge themselves when they find 
we cannot make our subjects obey the laws 
which they were bound to obey and we 
have undertaken to enforce. When reading 
Sir Rutherford Aleock’s letter and book I 
found the greatest efforts were made by 
the authorities to induce our people to 
abstain for three days from making use 
of a certain road where the Daimios were 
passing, it being contrary to their law that 
foreigners should meet them. Although 
every other road was open for the pleasure 
of our people they refused to comply with 
the request of the authorities, although 
the use of that road was not necessary 
either for business or pleasure. We have 
no right to undertake for these people 
what we have not the power to exact ; and 
I, for one, believe that introducing into 
the commerce of this country such doubtful 
and, I may say, such unjust principles, is 
the way not to its final extension, but is 
the surest way to lead to its ruin. There 
is an eating canker upon every extension 
of national prosperity that is founded on 
injustice, which by alaw more certain than 
the returns of any mercantile adventure, 
avenges the cause of right and justice 
upon the people by whom those principles 
have been violated, It is written, and will 
be fulfilled—** Woe unto him that buildeth 
his chamber on unrighteousness and his 
house upon wrong.” 

Tue Duke or SOMERSET said, he 
did not think it was necessary to go back 
to the origin of the treaty with Japan; 
but he would remind their Lordships that 
a treaty was obtained in the first in- 
stance by the American Government, and 
all that we and other nations asked was to 
be put on the same footing as the Ame- 
ricans. He entirely concurred with the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Grey) as to the 
importance of our showing forbearance and 
moderation in our dealings with the Ja- 
panese, and in regretting the misconduct 
of many Europeans in that country. No 
doubt there had been many cases of gross 
tyranny perpetrated towards the Natives of 
Japan, not by Englishmen only but by 
other Europeans ; but that was a question 
quite apart from the treaty. The noble 
Earl said they should make a new treaty 
with Japan ; but whilst he said that, his 
Resolutions affirmed that we on the one 
side and the Tycoon on the other could not 
| enforce the present one. Then of what 
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use would it be our entering into fresh ne- 
gotiations with them for another treaty ? 
His (the Duke of Somerset’s) main objec- 
tion to the Resolutions was that, if adopted, 
they would inevitably lead to war; for if 
we were to depart from our present treaty 
rights the Japanese would say we had 
given them a great advantage—that they 
had obtained a great victory, and that all 
they had to do was to insist on further 
concessions. The objection raised by the 
British and French Admirals to the erection 
of the batteries at Yokohama was, he 
thought, very well founded, for those bat- 
teries would, as they stated, have placed the 
lives and the property of foreigners there 
at the merey of the Japanese. The House 
would remember that when Admiral Hope 
went to the Peiho, batteries were insidi- 
ously raised, and his ships being allowed 
to come in quite close were then suddenly 
fired into. If we had allowed these bat- 
teries to be erected at Yokohama the 
Europeans would have been in a similar 
manner entirely at the mercy of the 
Japanese, and the English and French 
Admirals felt it their duty to resist their 
construction. The noble Earl said that 
Her Majesty’s Government protected Bri- 
tish subjects wherever they went in Japan. 
That was not the case. It was an entire 
mistake. What Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did was to protect them at Yokohama, 
and along a road which by treaty they had 
a right to use. 

Eart GREY: For twenty-five miles. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET: Yes. He 
had seen a great many persons who had 
returned from Japan, and they complained 
that they were kept just to one spot, and 
that they could only go up and down that 
one road to get a little exercise. The 
noble Earl had said that foreigners could 
go into the interior quietly for the purpose 
of studying botany ; but that was not the 
ease. He sent a gentleman there for that 
purpose, and when he got to Yokohama he 
was willing to submit to anything for the 
love of science ; but he was sent back, and 
the Japanese authorities would not let him 
go anywhere. The noble Earl also said 
that the Daimios had a great objection to 
trade, and looked upon traders with con- 
tempt ; but there also he was totally wrong. 
The noble Earl’s speech was full of errors 
from the beginning to the end. The fact 
was Satsuma was jealous. He did not ob- 


ject to trade, but said the Tycoon was get- 
ting all the profit out of the trade, and that 
Here was this 


he ought to share in it. 
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proud Daimio, who could not bear trade, 
longing to share in the profits of it. The 
noble Earl asked, by his tenth Resolution, 
that the provisions of the treaty might be 
so modified as ‘ to place the future inter- 
course of the two nations on a better foot- 
ing.’’ But how were Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to do that when they could not 
obtain the rights secured to them by 
the treaty already in existence? In his 
opinion the best way would be to keep 
the treaty already made, and by firmness 
on the one hand and forbearance on the 
other, its provisions might be fairly carried 
out. We had certain rights by the treaty 
in Japan, and the Japanese knew it, and 
admitted it. Satsuma’s people admitted 
that we had a right to inflict punishment 
for the murder, and that they were liable 
for it; and so far from the burning of 
their town having had an ill effect, it 
had had a most excellent effect, and 
when the people came back they were 
ready to enter into another treaty. As 
for the burning of the town, the Japanese 
attached little importance to this loss as 
it could be rebuilt in a few days. He 
saw a gentleman a short time ago who 
came from Yokohama, who informed him 
that whilst at Yokohama he saw a large 
establishment used for the education of 
young Japanese ladies burnt down on the 
Monday, and to his surprise it was all 
built up again on the Friday following. 
That was a specimen of how rapidly these 
paper and wooden houses were burnt down 
and rebuilt. He confessed he was sorry 
to hear the attacks that had been made upon 
Admiral Kuper, and he felt certain that 
however much they might wish to com- 
plain of the Government, they ought not 
to blame an officer who had strietly per- 
formed his duty. When Admiral Kuper 
heard of the attacks that were made upon 
him in Parliament he forwarded to him a 
letter, in which he expressed his great 
regret that such attacks should have 
been made upon him in his absence. 
He stated that at the time he deeply 
regretted that in firing on the batteries 
he should have destroyed the town, ad- 
ding, that when he forwarded his des- 
patch to the Government he certainly did 
not refer to that regret so much as he 
ought, because two of his officers were 
killed by his side on the bridge of the 
steamer, and he wrote the despatch ina 
hurry immediately after. He, however, 
did express his regret, and he had fre- 
quently since done so, for the sufferings of 
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the Japanese. They were an industrious 
and amiable people, and if they could be 
separated from some of the Daimios who 
were hostile to all foreigners, they would 
be very fond of trade, for he had been in- 
formed by letter that many of the Daimios 
put the people to death because they traded 
with Europeans ; and notwithstanding the 
danger they ran they would continually 
bring down their goods and silks in order 
to trade with the foreigners ; which, so far 
from showing that they hated trade, proved 
that they were fond of it. He (the Duke 
of Somerset) had thought it his duty to 
justify Admiral Kuper’s conduct from the 
attacks that had been made upon it, feel- 
ing that he had only been actuated by a 
strict regard to his duty, which had com- 
pelled him to fire upon the batteries. The 
noble Earl objected to his firing on the 
batteries, and thought he should have ran 
away. [Earl Grey: No, no!] When 
the Japanese fired on our ships, was our 
Admiral to return it or not? Was he to 
run away? Nothing was so injurious as 
not to deal effectually with these people, 
and the French had just had a difficulty 
with the Japanese in consequence of one of 
their ships having fired upon them. The 
fact was it was very difficult to deal with 


the Japanese. We knew but little of their 
habits and prejudices, and it was not very 


easy to go on with them amicably. We 
must have occasional outbreaks and mis- 
fortunes of this kind with the Japanese 
unless we were prepared to leave the coun- 
try. But how could that be done? The 
Americans, the French, the Russians, the 
Prussians, the Swedes, the Dutch, and, in 
fact, all the European nations, were trading 
under the same treaty rights, and were we 
to run all round Europe, andask the differ- 
ent nations to give up their treaty rights 
also? Certainly not. It could not be 
done. If we withdrew from Japan we 
should leave all the other nations there, 
and instead of having a hold on Japan we 
should have none, and they would trade with 
us under the American flag. Lord Elgin 
said we required a force in that country as 
much to keep our own people in order as 
the Japanese. He believed the best course 
to pursue was to adhere faithfully to the 
treaty, and at the same time practise all 
moderation and forbearance towards the 
Japanese ; and while punishing those who 
misbehaved themselves, to hold the Ja- 
panese Government strictly to the fulfil. 
ment of their obligations. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, the 

Lhe Duke of Somerset 


{LORDS} 
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noble Earl and also the noble Duke had 
acted somewhat inconsistently, for they had 
both of them devoted a considerable portion 
of their speeches to the affair of Kagosima, 
which his noble Friend (Earl Grey) had 
distinctly stated he would not then enter 
into, as it was a very large question, and 
had already been discussed this Session by 
their Lordships. The speeches, however, 
of the noble Earl and the noble Duke had 
been devoted to disinterring that old ques- 
tion. He fully admitted the great difficulty 
in which the Government were placed in 
dealing with the question of the treaty with 
Japan. The fact was, that during the last 
few years the class of traders who had 
gone out to Japan had been of an inferior 
order. In former years those who traded 
with China were persons of respectability 
and influence, connected with large firms— 
houses of immense wealth and responsi- 
bility; but now most of those who went to 
China and Japan were small traders—law- 
less and reckiess men, who were allured 
there simply and solely by the enormous 
profits that were to be made on those 
coasts. Those were the men who com- 
mitted outrages in Japan, and in defiance 
of treaty obligations established settlements 
for the purposes of contraband and illicit 
trade. The noble Earl opposite (Earl Rus- 
sell) said he lamented these outrages, and 
asked how they could be prevented. He 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) submitted that it 
was the bounden duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government to exercise as far as possible 
a check and a restraint through the Foreign 
Office ; and to show that he was not speak- 
ing at random, he would refer to a recent 
case of a very atrocious description which 
had taken place in Japan. An outrage 
was attempted on the person of a young 
Japanese girl by an Englishman. He was 
reproved at the time for his conduct, but a 
few months after he was promoted. That 
was a case for the interference of the Fo- 
reign Office, which might have exercised a 
wholesome restraint by marking its deep 
sense of the wrong that had been com- 
mitted. He was afraid that it was not 
always the foreign traders who were to 
blame for such conduct, because the papers 
which had been laid upon the table with 
regard to China showed that the Consuls 
themselves, who were really placed there 
for the purpose of exercising judicial power, 
and to maintain fair dealing between man 
and man, very often acted more like par- 
tizans than judges, and were frequently 
guilty of very high-handed and violent con- 
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duct. The argument of his noble Friend 
(Earl Grey) went to that complaint, for he 
would either place in the hands of the 
Consuls greater power, or by some local 
tribunal enable justice to be dealt out alike 
in all cases. He concurred in all that had 
fallen from his noble Friend (Earl Grey) 
on the question of what was called * extra- 
ritoriality,”’ which had already led to great 
mischiefs in China, and was still going on 
in that country. The system was mis- 
chievous to all concerned. It sapped and 
undermined the Native authority, and did 
not establish a complete and satisfactory 
authority in its stead. Its direct result was 
the extension of political still more of ter- 
ritorial right, and every morsel of ground 
annexed involved a fresh body of troops. 
They were drawing severely on their re- 
sources as regards men; and when they 
calculated their army in India, in the colo- 
nies, and in England, he must say he would 
be a bold man that would say those re- 
sources were unlimited and inexhaustible. 
While acknowledging all the difficulties and 
abuses that existed in China, and which, 
indeed, could not be denied, they seemed 
deliberately involving themselves in pre- 
cisely the same difficulties in Japan. The 
state of things was almost identical in the 
two countries, with this exception, that 
while in China they had to deal with a 
nerveless, weak, tame-spirited people, they 
had in Japan to deal with a military, war- 
like, and vigorous race, second probably to 
none in the East except the Sikhs. There 
was also the same condition of things, the 
same lawlessness, the same powerlessness 
of the consuls to restrain outrage, the 
same difficulty with regard to export and 
import duties, the same aversion on the 
part of the Natives to receive us, the same 
determination on our part to force ourselves 
upon them by means of treaties extorted 
from them, which they accepted for the 
moment, but with the distinct determination 
to violate their engagements when the first 
opportunity offered. He remembered read- 
ing in one of Sir Frederick Bruce’s des- 
patches a statement to this effect, that 
“the conclusion of a treaty with an Orien- 
tal nation was not the termination, but 
really the beginning of the difficulties with 
which they had to deal,” and that was the 
precise truth. They had found this in 
China, and would find it in Japan ; and Sir 
Frederick Bruce went on to say that “ even 
measures of a beneficial and progressive 
character, extorted by force against the 
will of the population in such countries, 
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were of very little avail.”” Well, the noble 
Earl said matters after all were improved. 
Kagosima had been burned down, and the 
noble Earl seemed to make rather merry 
over it, It was true that Kagosima had been 
burnt down, and that for the moment there 
was peace; but he defied any one who had 
read the papers upon this subject to say that 
it was more than g temporary breathing 
space. All through the Correspondence 
matters went from bad to worse, fresh mur- 
ders and fresh acts of incendiarism were com- 
mitted, the very Legation was in a state of 
siege, with stockades, guards, and camp fires 
lighted at night ; in fact, the state of things 
was something between peace and war. The 
noble Earl did him the honour to allude to 
some observations which he made last year, 
and said that he spoke, as might have been 
expected, from a Member of the Opposi- 
tion. Now, much as he valued party Go- 
vernment, he regarded this question of 
Japan as much too grave a one to be 
treated as a party matter. It was one of 
the most serious questions that could en- 
gage the attention of Parliament, and he 
thought it unfortunate that the country 
was not thoroughly alive to its importance. 
But, unfortunately, while our attention was 
distracted by other matters nearer home, 
we had little time to devote to matters 
which were growing up so many thousand 
miles away in China and Japan affecting 
our relations with those two countries. The 
noble Earl complained of his having said 
that the Government were putting a pres- 
sure upon the Tycoon, who was their 
friend. It was true that he did say that, 
and he maintained that that was the real 
state of the case. The only person 
whom the Government were touching was 
the only one in the State who was fa- 
vourable, and who they acknowledged 
had, so far as he could, dealt fairiy with 
them. He was at variance with a great 
many of the Daimios, who were continually 
attempting to subvert his authority; and 
thus the Government, by the course which 
they were taking, were playing the game 
of their enemies. It was perfectly clear 
that a great constitutional revolution was 
going on in Japan, About two centuries 
and a half ago the constitution was altered. 
Since that time the power of the Mikado 
had been in abeyance, the power of the 
great Daimios had been neutralized by 
their factions, and consequently the power 
of the Tycoon had been supreme. Now, 
for the first time, there was a change. 
The present Mikado, who was a young 
x 
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and ambitious man, was recovering some 
of his former power ; of the Daimios some 
were making common cause with him, and 
others were bitterly and vehemently oppo- 
sing the Tycoon, who, on account of the 
favour which he had shown to foreigners, 
had become probably the most unpopular 
man in Japan. 

From all these causes we were, by in- 
terfering, as we had done, in danger of 
pulling down about our ears the whole 
fabric of the existing Government in Japan, 
which, bad or good, was at least a Govern- 
ment, and of having to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of governing the country our- 
selves. That was a danger from which 
the Government had escaped in China 
owing to circumstances which they could 
not have anticipated, and for which they 
have not themselves to thank. He agreed 
substantially with everything which had 
fallen from the noble Earl and with all 
his Resolutions. The only one about which 
he entertained any doubt was the last but 
one, which proposed that our Government 
should enter into friendly communication 
with the Government of Japan and other 
Powers for the purpose of revising the 
treaty. If he thought that that Resolu- 
tioh was intended to compel the Govern- 
ment to take instantaneous action he could 
not support it; but as he believed that that 
was not its meaning he had no hesitation 
in accepting it according to the spirit 
rather than the letter, and agreeing to it 
as well as to the others. 

Eart GREY said, that his noble Friend 
had rightly interpreted the meaning of his 
11th Resolution. Throughout the discus- 
sion the Members of the Government had 
not contested these two facts—that the 
treaty being reciprocal, we were bound to 
enforce good conduct on the part of our own 
subjects in Japan, and that we had utterly 
failed to do so. That was established both 
by the statement of Sir Rutherford Alcock 
and by the despatches of the noble Earl 
himself. The noble Duke (the Duke of 
Somerset) charged him with inconsistency, 
because he asked that as the treaty could 
not be enforced it should be revised. 
There was nothing inconsistent in his pro- 
posal. There were parts of the treaty 
which neither the Japanese nor ourselves 
could enforce, and therefore he proposed 
that they should be modified. The noble 
Earl (Earl Russell) had complained that 
he had suggested nothing for the future, 
but in another part of his speech he said 
that he had suggested too much. 


The Earl of Carnarvon 


Tapan— 
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On Question, Whether to agree ? their 
Lordships divided — Contents 11; Not- 
Contents 30: Majority 19. 


Resolved in the Negative. 
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WEST RIDING ASSIZES, 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL SMYTH said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, in the event of the 
next Assizes for the West Riding of York- 
shire being held at Leeds, the maintenance 
of prisoners in the Leeds Borough Gaol, in 
accordance with the Notice in the Gazette 
of the 10th instant, will be a charge upon 
the County Rate of the West Riding, there 
being ample accommodation for such pri- 
soners in the West Riding Prison at 
Wakefield ? 

Sin GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, he 
could not give a positive opinion on the 
point. Hitherto the prisoners committed 
for trial at the Assizes for the West Rid- 
ing had been sent to York Castle. [Colo- 
nel Smyta : No; Wakefield.] ‘That was 
after trial. He believed the fact to be, that 
whereas the county had been put to the 
expense of maintenance of prisoners com- 
mitted for trial at York Castle, those pri- 
soners would now be sent to Leeds instead, 
but they would have to be paid for as be- 
fore by the county. The class of prisoners 
at present sent to Wakefield would con- 
tinue to be sent to Wakefield. 


INDIA—OFFICERS OF THE INDIAN 
ARMY.—QUESTION. 


Carrain JERVIS said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, as by Clause 65 of his Despatch, 
dated the 17th day of June, No. 194, he 
recognizes that portion of the Report of 
the Commission on Memorials of the In- 
dian Officers which stated that the organi- 
zation given to the newly created Staff 
Corps has, contrary to the Parliamentary 
Guarantee, caused extensive supercession 
of the Officers remaining with their regi- 
ments ; and as by paragraph 66 he adwits 
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sion must be found either in the withdrawal 
of the rank given to the Staff Corps or 
in granting such army rank to the Offi- 
cers of the Indian Army, as shall restore 
them to a relative position, as regards the 
Staff Corps Officers, which they held at 
the formation of that corps ; whether he 
considers that giving Brevet rank to the 
local Army, such rank in India giving no 
addition of pay whatever, restores the re- 
lative position of the Officers of the Indian 
Army to that of the Staff Corps, the latter 
possessing substantive rank with pay pro- 
portionate to their rank; and whether he 
considers this arrangement carries out the 
pledge which he gave that he would adopt 
the Report of the Commissioners in its 
integrity? Whereas the Staff Corps are 
on the full pay of their respective substan- 
tive ranks, whilst the local Army is to have 
Brevet rank without increase of pay, it is 
placing the local Army on the same footing 
as the Staff Corps to make the promotion 
from the rank of Lieutenant Colonel to 
Colonel to depend on an Officer having been 
five years on the full pay of a Lieutenant 
Colonel, as laid down in paragraph 69 ; and 
on what principle the Brevet rank of the 
Ordnance Corps in India is to be only local, 
as laid down in paragraph 70, the Parlia- 
mentary Guarantee extending to the Ord- 
nance Corps as well as the rest of the 
Army ? 

Coronet SYKES said, he would also 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for In- 
dia, whether he will lay upon the table of 
the House a Return comprising the names 
of all Officers of the Indian Armies who 
had substantive rank given them by the 
East India Company, irrespective of pro- 
motion by regimental seniority, since the 
year 1800? Whether, in reference to pa- 
ragraph 69 of the Despatch of the Seere- 
tary of State to the Governor General of 
India, dated June 17, 1864, the Army 
rank proposed to be given to regimental 
Officers after specified periods of service is 
to proceed pari passu with promotions to 
substantive rank in the Staff Corps, and 
whether he considers such Army rank a 
just equivalent for the substantive rank 
given to Staff Officers? And whether 
with reference to paragraph 76 of the same 
Despatch, all the Lieutenant Colonels in 
the Regimental Lists of the Indian Armies 
and Staff Corps are to be struck off imme- 
diately, and promotions made regimentally, 
according to the standing of the Regiment 
for tue Line step, in conformity with the 
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Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that 
he had given no pledge to adopt the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Memorials of Indian Officers, for 
the simple reason that the Commission- 
ers had carefully abstained from making 
any recommendations at all. They only 
stated what they considered to be the in- 
terpretation of the Parliamentary guaran- 
tee in regard to the organization given to 
the newly-created Staff Corps, and the 
alleged supercession of the Officers remain- 
ing with their regiments, and he frankly 
accepted that opinion. But that guarantee 
had no reference whatever to the employ- 
ment or pay of the Officers, and therefore 
when the Officers of the local Army re- 
ceived brevet rank, he considered that this 
was a sufficient fulfilment of the guarantee 
in their regard, although the brevet rank 
carried with it no additional pay. The 
rank given to regimental Officers in respect 
to length of service had no connection with 
substantive rank in the Staff Corps. All 
the Officers in the Indian Army, whether 
of the Staff Corps or not, would receive 
their army rank in respect of length of 
service. The Officers of the Indian Army 
would stand in exactly the same relative 
seniority to each other as they did on the 


day that the Staff Corps was formed. With 
regard to the Ordnance Brevet rank being 
only local, he thought that the Ordnance 
Corps in India had received greater advan- 
tages than almost any other corps, and 
that they had not the slightest grievance 
to complain of. 


NAVY—TIIE COURSE 
OF THE “ GLADIATOR.”—QUESTION. 


Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
rose to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether the opinion of Vice Admiral Fitz- 
roy, President of the Meteorological De- 
partment of the Board of Trade, has been 
taken as to the winds and currents which 
prevail in the Mid-Atlantic in the months of 
July, August, and September ; and, if so, 
whether he will lay that opinion upon the 
table of the House; he might say, in ex- 
planation, that Admiral Fitzroy presided 
over a Department which had the winds 
and currents particularly under their con- 
sideration ;—and whether the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty are aware that 
the facts set forth in Captain Maury’s 
Trade Wind Chart for the month of August 
are in every respect opposed to the infor- 
mation given to the House by the noble 
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Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty, on 
the authority of the Hydrographer of the 
Navy ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET replied, 
that the Admiralty had not consulted Ad- 
miral Fitzroy; they had consulted their 
own Hydrographer. With regard to the 
latter part of the Question of the hon. 
Baronet, he had to state that the Admi- 
ralty regulations for the transport of the 
troops, so far from being in opposition to 
Captain Maury’s views, were in exact ac- 
cordance with them. Captain Maury’s 
work gave the average passage of more 
than twenty sailing vessels for every month 
in the year for a distance of 820 miles on 
both sides of the line, and the result was 
that in the month of August, when the 
variable winds prevailed, the passage was 
made at the rate of 120 miles a day, and 
in March and November at the rate of 140, 
so that no great delay might be expected, 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
wished to know, Whether the noble Lord 
will obtain the opinion of Admiral Fitzroy, 
and lay it upon the table ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: We are 
quite satisfied with the opinion of our own 
Hydrographer. 


Territory. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


HUDSON’S BAY TERRITORY.—PAPERS 
MOVED FOR. 


Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, he rose to 
call attention to the present condition of 
the territories claimed by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and to move an Address 
for Copies of all Correspondence which had 
taken place between the Imperial and Ca- 
nadian Governments respecting the Western 
Boundaries of Canada, and of any Memo- 
rials forwarded to the Colonial Office from 
the inhabitants of the Red River Settle- 
ment. He did not propose to enter into 
the question of the rights of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, which had so often been the 
subject of inquiry in Parliament. It was 
generally admitted, he believed, that the 
territory claimed by the Company, com- 
prising 1,500,000 square miles, was granted 
by a charter of Charles II. at a time when 
it did not belong to the British Crown. It 
was now admitted that in 1670 the vast 
territory now claimed by the Company was 
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in the possession of the Crown of France, 
and was occupied by a French Company 
under a charter dated thirty or forty years 
before that of Charles II. It was noto- 
rious that by the Treaty of Ryswick, in 
1696, it was admitted in the face of Europe 
that the territory belonged to the Crown of 
France. By the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, 
it was admitted that three-fourths of the 
territory belonged to France. It was not 
until the Treaty of Paris, in 1763, when 
Canada was ceded to England, that this 
territory became the property of the Crown 
of England. The territory was, therefore, 
granted by Charles II. to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company 100 years before it became 
the property of the British Crown. It 
was also true, by the concurrent testimony 
of all our eminent legal authorities, from 
Lord Mansfield to Lord Westbury, that a 
prescription of 200 years, supported by 
Acts of Parliament reciting the rights of 
the Company, cured the defects of the 
title, however bad and rotten it might have 
been originally. Therefore, the question 
was one which was no longer open to dis- 
pute ; at any rate, it would be unpractical 
and a mere waste of time to discuss the 
question now. But there was a question 
connected with this territory which was 
not altogether irrelevant at the present 
time. There was a tract of country con- 
taining 60,000 or 70,000 square miles, 
which—according to the evidence of wit- 
nesses examined before the Parliamentary 
Committee in 1857, including Sir George 
Simpson, Governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and who had every interest to 
represent the territory as barren ; Captain 
Palliser, who was officially appointed to 
inquire into the state of the country; Pro- 
fessor Hinde, also appointed to make the 
inquiry—comprised some of the most fer- 
tile land in the whole continent of North 
America. That territory was now prac- 
tically shut up from colonization. It was 
perfectly true that this fertile territory was 
separated from Canada by a very barren 
and inhospitable tract of 500 miles, between 
Lake Superior and Lake Ontario. It was 
also true that up to this time no effort had 
been made to colonise that territory, and 
that the natural barrier which lay between 
it and the other possessions of the Crown 
was an impediment to colonization. The 
question now was, what openings offered 
themselves for the settlement of that terri- 
tory. It was admitted by all that the 
connection of the Atlantic and Pacifie 
Oceans by land by a continuous ehain of 
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settlements would be of immense advan- 
tage both in regard to the territories them- 
selves and to our own interests in North 
America. The opening of the China 
trade through British territory would be of 
vast commercial importance. There was 
also no doubt whatever of the political im- 
portance of doing all in our power to form a 
bond of union among all our territories in 
North America. But the serious question 
was, who was to pay the costs of the ope- 
ration? He apprehended the House of 
Commons was not prepared to spend any 
portion of the public money for founding 
Colonies in that part of British America ; 
and he also apprehended that they would 
be very reluctant to give an Imperial gua- 
rantee to other parties who might be wil- 
ling to undertake the task. But it so hap- 
pened that in this instance the colony of 
Canada had come forward and expressed 
its readiness to undertake some share at 
all events of this large financial respon- 
sibility. He would briefly state how the 
case stood at the present moment. From 
the correspondence laid on the table it 
appeared that the colony of Canada was 
willing to guarantee 4 per cent upon 
£250,000, to be raised for the purpose of 
connecting the western frontier of Canada 
with the Red River Settlement ; but the 
Colonial Government said they would under- 
take this obligation only on the condition 
that the boundaries of Canada should be 
properly defined. The hindrances to this 
arrangement were interposed by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. Last year that Com- 
pany appeared in a new dress, but it had 
not lost its ancient character. They re- 
fused to go before any tribunal for arbitra- 
tion—they would not open the question of 
boundary in any shape or form—but stood 
upon their ancient rights, which they were 
prepared to uphold. Thus Canada was 
baulked in her efforts by obstacles inter- 
posed by the Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
question was not whether we were to up- 
set the charter—not whether Great Britain 
should undertake the expense of founding a 
Crown colony in Canada, but whether Eng- 
land was prepared to allow an obstruction 
to intervene between the colonization of 
that country and a colony which had mani- 
fested its readiness to undertake so impor- 
tant a share of the financial burden. In 
reply to an application from the Canadian 
Government for co-operation in this matter, 
Mr. Dallas wrote as follows :— 


“While fully admitting the force of the above 





arguments, and the immediate necessity of some 
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arrangements being come to, I am reluctantly 
compelled to admit my inability to meet the Go- 
vernment of Canada in this forward movement, 
for the following reasons :—The Red River and 
Saskatchewan valleys, though not in themselves 
fur-bearing districts, are the sources from whence 
the main supplies of winter food are procured for 
the northern posts, from the produce of the buffalo 
hunts. A chain of settlements through these 
valleys would not only deprive the Company of 
the above vital resource, but would indirectly, in 
many other ways, so interfere with their northern 
trade, as to render it no longer worth prosecuting 
on an extended seale. It would necessarily be 
divided into various channels, possibly to the pub- 
lie benefit, but the Company could no longer exist 
on its present footing.” 


The Earl of Carnarvon, writing on behalf 
of the Imperial Government, proposed to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company the policy of 
acquiescing in the reference desired by the 
colony of Canada. He said— 


“ Before deciding finally upon the course to be 
pursued, he desires to place once more the ques- 
tion before the Hudson’s Bay Company, with a 
sincere hope that on a fuller consideration they 
may see the expediency of modifying the determi- 
nation which your letter announced. Where on 
all sides interests so great and various are con- 
cerned, the wisest and most dignified course will 
be found, as Sir E. Bulwer Lytton has on previous 
occasions pointed out, in an appeal to and a deci- 
sion by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, with the concurrence alike of Canada and of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. If the adoption of 
such a procedure be advantageous to the interests 
of all parties concerned, Sir Edward cannot but 
think it would be particularly for the interest of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. It would afford a 
tribunal pre-eminently fitted for the dispassionate 
consideration of the questions at issue; it would 
secure a decision which would probably be rather 
of the nature of an arbitration than of a judgment; 
and it would furnish a basis of negotiation on 
which reciprocal concession and the claims for com- 
pensation could be most successfully discussed.” 


The question was, whether the Hudson’s 
Bay Company were to be allowed to stand 


in the way of the public advantage? He 
believed that Parliament would not con- 
sider it right that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany should stand in the way of establish- 
ing settlements, especially when those who 
were to derive the benefit of them were 
prepared to bear their full share of the 
burden involved in making them. He had 
brought the question before the House in 
the hope that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Colonies would state that 
no obstruction to the plan would be offered 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He was quite aware that there were good 
reasons why Great Britain alone should 
not undertake the responsibility of planting 
a colony in that quarter. He was fully 
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aware that there were great difficulties yet 
in store with respect to the boundaries 
between British North America and the 
United States—there were questions arising 
respecting the defence of our colonial pos- 
sessions—respecting the Red River Settle- 
ment—and there was a strong probability 
that that Settlement would’ have a large 
influx of immigrants from the States. It 
appeared to him that if the opportunity 
were afforded of helping on the federal 
union of our North American colonies, 
enabling the colonists to unite themselves 
by commercial intercourse with the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific, not only would our 
trade with China be opened, but a chain 
of settlements would be formed binding the 
colonists more closely together. While he 
believed it would be inexpedient that Eng- 
land herself should undertake a new settle- 
ment in North America, he nevertheless 
thought that a policy which would enable 
the existing colonies to unite themselves 
by a chain of settlements between the two 
oceans, would be wise, dignified, and pru- 
dent—regard being had to the time when 
the vast territory to which he referred 
would contain self-supporting communities. 
Although the political difficulties were con- 
siderable, he believed that those difficul- 
ties might be overcome. The question 
was one of considerable importance ; and 
he trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would indicate some means by which the 
differences between Canada and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company might be cleared up by 
a reference to the Judicial Committee of 
Council or some other tribunal before which 
the questions could be tried; because, if 
they stood over, the time might come when 
Canada might say, ‘‘ We offered to bear 
our part of the cost; impediments were 
offered ; we were not allowed to settle our 
boundaries, we could not go forward, and 
were prevented from doing that which we 
were desirous of accomplishing.” There 
were, moreover, quite enough points of 
argument between ourselves and our neigh- 
bours in North America (such as the San 
Juan question, and others) standing over 
for adjudication, without adding to them 
‘* Hudson’s Bay and Red River questions” 
for future controversy. On all these grounds 
he sincerely hoped that the settlement of 
this vast and fertile territory would not be 
left to the chances of desultory immigration, 
and that no hindrance at all events would 
be offered to those who might be prepared 
to undertake its colonization on the part 
of the Imperial Government. 
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Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE se- 
conded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying that She will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before this 
House, Copies of all Correspondence which has 
taken place between the Imperial and Canadian 
Governments respecting the Western Boundaries 
of Canada, and of any Memorials forwarded to 
the Colonial Office from the inhabitants of the 
Red River Settlement,”—(Mr. Arthur Milis,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”” 


Mr. WATKIN said, the few words with 
which he should trouble the House could 
be offered rather as evidence in the case 
than as intended to convey any peculiar 
views of his own. He had understood that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, the Mover 
of the Resolution, had laid down the pro- 
position, upon what authority he knew not, 
that Canada was ready to assume the cost 
and responsibility of founding a new colony 
in the vast territory belonging to or at least 
in the possession of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany; a colony, in fact, which would be- 
come one of a great chain of communities 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS explained that 
what he had meant was merely that Canada 
was ready to be responsible for a large 
proportion of the cost of establishing tele- 
graphic and other communication across 
the continent. 

Mr. WATKIN: Really the hon. Gen- 
tleman, before bringing so large a question 
before the House, ought to have taken 
more pains to be accurate. All that Canada 
had proposed to do was to contribute so 
much a year, about £10,000, in aid of the 
construction of a telegraph, and towards 
providing the means of a postal and pas- 
senger transit across the continent. And 
at the instance of the late Colonial Minis- 
ter, the Duke of Newcastle, a proposition 
had been made in May, 1863, which, if at 
onee accepted, would have led to the 
achievement of that great object. The 
Duke communicated that proposition in a 
despatch bearing that date, to both Canada 
and British Columbia ; and Canada, after 
keeping the despatch unanswered from 
May, 1863, to the end of February, 1864, 
at last declined to proceed, and on not over 
creditable grounds. The House might re- 
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member that the late Government of 
Canada went out of office early in March 
last, and on the eve of leaving office they 
drew up the minute refusing their assist- 
ance. Possibly they might not have re- 
plied at all, but in the month of February 
the Colonial Office informed them—as the 
papers now before the House showed— 
that British Columbia regarded the pro- 
posals with deep interest, and only waited 
for the decision of Canada in order to for- 
ward, as was expected, a favourable reply. 
Knowing, then, that their refusal would 
throw over the whole project — for, if re- 
fused, British Columbia could not comply 
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—the late Government entirely backed 
out of their own proposal. And on what 
ground? why, that the Duke’s despatch 
ee the erection of a telegraph only. 

ow, a reference to the despatch itself 
would show that this plea was unfounded ; 
and he might state that personal explana- 
tions had been given to the members of 
this very Government, so that the House 
could only assume that those who then 
guided the affairs of Canada did not desire, 
as represented by the hon. Member, to see 
so truly Imperial a work carried out with 
vigour and certainty. In fact, in their 
hands and by their delays and excuses and 
unwillingness, Canada, and Canada only, 
had stood in the way. The blame, there- 
fore, he regretted to say, must, so far, rest 
with Canada and not with Her Majesty’s 
Colonial Office or with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, as was, no doubt, upon erro- 
neous information alleged by the hon. 
Member. The fault, however, attached to 
the Government and not to the people of 
Canada. But the question before the House 
was much larger, and it involved conse- 
quences demanding the most serious and 
anxious consideration of Parliament. The 
question came to this—Was this vast terri- 
tory, above four times as large as Great 
Britain, worth the attention of the Colonial 
Office and deserving of the care of that 
House? Was it worth the while of the 
House and the Government to consider 
the future settlement and destiny of a vast 
and fertile region capable of containing 
from thirty to fifty millions of free people ? 
The time has almost come when the House 
must decide whether that region should be 
peopled with British subjects, or become 
part of the American union. Regarding 
the question as affecting Imperial interests 
—and the consideration of those interests 
only could guide the House — he felt, as- 
sured that hon. Members would desire to 
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reserve this territory to the British Crown. 
Let the House bear in mind that it was 
considering a portion of the earth’s surface 
at least as large as Russia in Europe. 
Then came the practical question—could 
this territory be governed and defended by 
Canada, or ought it to become a separate 
and distinct colony under the control of the 
Crown? Now, so far from Canada, as a 
whole, desiring to hold itself responsible 
for the establishment and defence of a new 
colony, the great bulk of Canadian states- 
men — especially in the present state of 
Canadian finance and Canadian defence— 
would oppose it. Canada could not just 
now afford the risk, and it must be re- 
membered that the very men who had re- 
pudiated the Duke’s despatch, and had 
backed out of the overland communica- 
tion, had been in all ways backward 
as regarded the military defence of the 
colony itself. They, at least, after re- 
fusing to provide adequately for the de- 
fence of Canada, would not take the new 
burden of defending an additional border 
of 1,500 miles alongside the United States. 
But the House would bear in mind that a 
question had, with more or less vehemence, 
agitated the minds of the Canadian people, 
namely, that of ‘‘ Representation by Popu- 
Jation.’”” When the union of Lower and 
Upper Canada was declared, the population 
of Lower Canada much exceeded that of 
Upper Canada. Now, however, the popu- 
lation of Upper Canada exceeded that of 
Lower Canada by some 300,000; and a 
party in Upper Canada asked for a propor- 
tionate representation. Such a measure 
would of course enable Upper Canada to 
rule over and destroy the individualiza- 
tion of Lower Canada. Therefore, all 
French-speaking Canadians, and a large 
number of the most loyal people in both 
sections of the province, opposed a change 
leading inevitably to universal suffrage and 
the extinction of the political influence of 
an educated minority. Now, if the Hud- 
son’s Bay territory were added to Upper 
Canada, that portion of the provinee would 
overbear the remainder, and all the old 
contests of race and language would be 
revived, even perhaps to the end of civil 
war. He entirely forebore to speak about 
title, that would settle itself; it was a 
‘purely legal question. The question be- 
fore the House was one of Government. 
The hon. Gentleman talked of the rights 
of Canada—meaning, he supposed, that 
Canada could and would govern, and, if 
govern, defend. Now Canada was a coun- 
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try 1,500 miles long and 500 to 600 miles 
broad. It had a population strewn over 
this area of only 3,000,000—or less than 
the population of London. Yet, forsooth, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman proposed 
to charge this small population with the 
defence and Government of a new country 
nearly twice as big as its own, notwithstand- 
ing that Fort Garry—the chief settlement 
of the Hudson’s Bay territory—was 1,000 
miles from the nearest place at present 
deserving the name of a settlement belong- 
ing to Canada. But while the hon. Gen- 
tleman advocated a chain of settlements, 
forming ultimately one continuous British 
population between the two oceans, he de- 
precated any Imperial expenditure on ac- 
count of such an Imperial purpose. His 
proposal on behalf of Canada was unauthor- 
ized and must break down. It was im- 
perative that any new colony must be 
founded upon the prestige of the British 
Empire and its flag. No other foundation 
would preserve British influence. Either 
that must happen or a rapid process of 
Americanization would go on. Already 
the country was being squatted over by 
American citizens and soldiers, while the 
Colonial Office did nothing. But the hon. 
Gentleman referred to the cost of founding 
new colonies. Now, the people of the 
United States founded new communities, 
and organized their Government, without 
saddling the Union itself with any perma- 
nent expense whatever; they derived their 
resources from the sale of lands and the 
taxation of the settlers. And in so fine 
a region as this, if the British Govern- 
ment could not found a new colony 
without coming to the Imperial Exche- 
quer except for temporary advances or as- 
sistance, the fault must be attributed to 
mismanagement and incapacity at the 
Colonial Office. As regarded the alleged 
impediments to the settlement of the Hud- 
son’s Bay territory, he must repeat that the 
late Canadian, and not the Imperial Go- 
vernment, was responsible. The monied 
and commercial classes here in England 
were ready to co-operate liberally; but the 
confidence in the bona fides of Canada must 
be first restored. Was it not extraordinary 
that in the year 1864 a private company 
of fur traders should rule and govern about 
a fourth of the whole North American 
continent, and that a charter of Charles 
II, should permit such a private company 
in London to levy war with Indian tribes, 
to build fortifications, and to have, in fact, 
if they thought fit, an army of defence ? 
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Unless Her Majesty’s Government were 
prepared to take more immediate and prac- 
tical action, nothing could prevent the 
alienation of this territory, which ought to 
become in every sense an integral part of 
the Empire. The House had had to listen 
to much discussion for years past; the time 
for action had arrived. Was the House 
prepared longer to allow the matter to 
drift its own way; to permit American 
squatters to secure the most valuable lands, 
and American influence to predominate, 
when by hoisting the British flag and 
giving to the people of Red River the moral 
influence of the British Crown, they could 
render this territory one of the most valu- 
ble and hopeful of all the British depen- 
dencies ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he would offer 
no objection to the production of any papers 
that remained of the copious Correspond- 
ence already presented on the subject. He 
trusted, however, under these circum- 
stances, that his hon. Friend would not 
expect him to enter at length into the 
question she had raised ; for if he were to 
go through the whole history of the mat- 
ter, he would enter a territory as vast as 
that of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 
1857 a Committee of that House, which 
had been appointed to inquire into the 
subject, recommended that Canada should 
be permitted, if she thought proper, to 
annex the territories in question, so that 
they might thereafter form a part of the 
Canadian possessions ; and acting on that 
suggestion the Colonial Secretary sub- 
mitted certain propositions to Canada and 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company. The Go- 
vernment, acting under the advice of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, felt it was im- 
possible to dispute the validity of a charter 
which had existed for two centuries ; but 
they made the very suggestion alluded to 
by his hon. Friend — that the question of 
the western boundaries of Canada should 
be referred to the decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company assented; but 
Canada demanded that the Privy Council 
should consider, not merely the question of 
boundaries, but the whole validity of the 
charter. To this proposition the Company 
naturally would not consent. The noble 
Lord who was then Colonial Secretary was 
succeeded by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Hertfordshire (Sir E. Bulwer- 
Lytton) who, under the advice of the Law 
Officers of the Crown, informed the Cana- 
dian Government that if they wished to 
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challenge the charter of the Company they 
must do so by a scire facias in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. The Canadian Govern- 
ment, however, refused to take any steps 
to settle the question. The right hon. 
Gentleman gave full notice that in that 
case he should feel at liberty to endeavour 
to settle the question by negotiation.. In 
1862 negotiations were commenced with 
his noble Friend the Duke of Neweastle 
by a company who proposed to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacifie Oceans by means of 
telegraphic and postal communication. Ul- 
timately the Hudson’s Bay Company be- 
came united in interest with the persons 
who promoted that scheme, and the nego- 
tiations were carried to this point—that it 
was agreed the Hudson’s Bay Company 
should be compensated for their interest in 
the territory out of the proceeds of the sale 
of portions of the land. The principle was 
adopted, but the details were not settled. 
At that stage of the matter he (Mr. Card- 
well) succeeded to the office he had now 
the honour to occupy. He had anticipated 
the desire expressed by the hon. Gentle- 
man, that every facility should be afforded 
to Canada to take part in the negotiations 
on this subject. He had informed the 
Company that if any colony was to be 
founded in that territory provision for the 
settlement and good government of the 
new colony must be made by themselves, 
by the Canadian Government, or by the 
Crown; and he renewed the offer made on 
the recommendation of the Committee of 
1857. At the same time he had called 
on the Canadian Government, if they 
were not disposed to take upon them- 
selves the responsibility, to state dis- 
tinctly what were their views on the boun- 
dary question, in order that negotiations 
might be set on foot for the amicable set- 
tlement of the dispute. This question in- 
volved points of very great difficulty. It 
was connected with chartered rights of 
great antiquity. The matter before the 
House was also connected with the position 
of the intercolonial railway, which still re- 
mained in suspense in Canada, and it was 
connected, moreover, with the proposal 
that Canada should maintain at her own ex- 
pense communication by telegraph and post 
road with the point at which the telegraph 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company should join 
the Canadian system. Canada had not yet 
given her adhesion to that proposal ; and 
the question of the Canadian guarantee of 
half the cost of the telegraph was also still 
in abeyance, which was likewise the case 
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with the proposal that the other half should 
be guaranteed by Vancouver’s Island and 
British Columbia. It also remained un- 
decided whether, if a new settlement were 
to be established, it should be founded at 
the expense of the present Hudson’s Bay 
Company, of Canada, or of the Imperial 
Exchequer. Canada would shortly receive 
from him an offer based on the recommen- 
dations of the Committee of 1857. But 
the matter was one of great importance, 
and would have to be maturely considered. 
With the view of bringing the whole affair 
to a satisfactory result, he had written to 
his noble Friend the Governor General of 
Canada a despatch which, as an answer to 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Taun- 
ton (Mr. Arthur Mills) he would be glad 
to lay on the table. He invited the Cana- 
dian Government to state whether they 
were prepared to accept the conditions re- 
commended by the Committee of the House 
of Commons; and, if not, to intimate what 
their views were respecting the question of 
the western boundary? That difficult ques- 
tion it would be his endeavour to bring to 
a satisfactory conclusion ; but all he would 
say at present was that no pledge would 
be given on his part without the previous 
knowledge and consent of the House. 
Mr. LYALL said, it was not true that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company had sent out 
telegraphic wires for the purpose of con- 
necting Minnesota with the Red River 
Settlement, and thereby increasing the in- 
fluence of the United States in the Hud- 
son’s Bay territory. The Directors who 
came into office a year ago took into con- 
sideration the subject of communication 
between Columbia and Canada in associa- 
tion with the question of communication 
with China, and they had sent out wires 
for that purpose. But certainly if Canada 
were not prepared to do her part in over- 
coming the natural difficulties of the ecoun- 
try between her and the Red River Settle- 
ment, it would be necessary for the Com- 
pany to connect their telegraph with Min- 
nesota, from which they were only distant 
about fifty miles. With respect to the new 
government of the Company, they were by 
no means disposed to retard colonization ; 
they waited, however, for roads and other 
communications ; and it was felt, more- 
over, that greater powers than were given 
by their proprietary charter must be ob- 
tained by the Company in order to estab- 
lish good order in the settlement. The 
whole subject was under the consideration 
of the Colonial Office, and he trusted that 
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an extended colonization of a great terri- 
tory would be promoted, 

Coronet SYKES urged the great im- 
portance of communication with British 
Columbia. We could not get there at all 
except by Panama and Cape Horn. So 
that Columbia were connected with Canada, 
what mattered whether the communication 
were effected by the colony of Canada or 
by an independent Company? The result 
would be that a direct communication with 
China would be established. The under- 
taking was one of great importance ; and 
if it could be effected by a little pressure 
upon the Hudson’s Bay Company it would 
be politic for the Government to exercise 
it. The hon. Gentleman who brought the 
question forward was entitled to the thanks 
of the House for so doing. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS IN IRELAND, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BLAKE rose to call the attention 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland to the 
necessity which exists for amending the 
Laws relating to the administration of 
Lunatic Asylums in Ireland, and for mak- 
ing better provision for the care of Imbe- 
ciles confined in the Union Workhouses ; 
and to inquire whether he will introduce 
a Bill next Session to remedy the defects 
complained of? For the last three years 
he had each Session called the attention 
of Government to the serious defects which 
existed in the moral treatment, with a few 
exceptions, in the Lunatic Asylums of 
Ireland ; and in his efforts to have a pro- 
per system introduced, he had never been 
fortunate to obtain much support from the 
Irish Members. Nevertheless, the ques- 
tion had gained ground, and some. good 
results had followed. He should do the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland the justice to 
say that the representations which he had 
made to him on the subject had not been 
disregarded, as he had given a good deal 
of attention to it, both by visiting asylums 
and endeavouring, as far as he could, to 
effect a reform in the direction which he 
had frequently pointed out to him as most 
necessary. He considered it was only just 
towards the Inspectors of Lunatic Asy- 
lums, as well as towards some of the 
Managers of these institutions in the coun- 
try, to say that within the last two years 
an undoubted improvement had taken place 
in many of the asylums, so far as regarded 
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increased suitable occupation and amuse- 
ment for the patients, although in some 
much remained to be done. It was also 
very pleasing to see in the last published 
Report of the Inspectors, that that portion 
of the treatment in each of the asylums 
had a prominent place in their remarks. 
On the present occasion he would only 
allude to it incidentally in suggesting some 
legislation which he thought would mate- 
rially aid the carrying out improved moral 
treatment. If the suggestions he was 
about to offer for amending the laws re- 
lating to Lunatic Asylums had not the 
merit for the most part of originality, they 
had at least what was much better, which 
was the fact of many of them being so 
manifestly necessary that they had been 
recommended for adoption by much higher 
authority than he was. Nearly all would 
be found in the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners appointed in 1857 to inquire 
into the state of the Irish Asylums, which 
consisted of men of great ability and emi- 
nence, amongst them one of the foremost 
physicians in the empire, Dr. Corrigan. 
Subsequently the noble Lord the Member 
for Cockermouth (Lord Naas), then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, introduced a Bill, 
in which also might be found many of his 
(Mr. Blake’s) suggestions on the present 
occasion. The Royal Commission recom- 
mended that the asylums should be under 
the direction of a central board, to consist 
of three salaried members, who should also 
act as Inspectors—two to be of the medi- 
cal profession, one of the legal. To that 
recommendation he would add three more 
Commissioners, who should be salaried, so 
far as paying them one or two guineas 
each for every time they attended a meet- 
ing of the board: this would not entail a 
cost of more than a couple of hundred a 
year, and would be certain to secure a 
punctual attendance. To this Commis- 
sioner he would delegate nearly all the 
duties now performed by the Privy Coun- 
cil in reference to asylums, and would, in 
certain cases, give the Lord Lieutenant a 
veto. As things then stood, nearly ali the 
control devolved on the Inspectors ; as the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Privy Council 
must necessarily be influenced by their 
recommendations ; and without at all in- 
tending to disparage those gentlemen, for 
whom he entertained the highest respect, 
he thought it would be far better to have 
some other gentlemen associated with them 
in the direction of the asylums, especially 
as their duties would every day increase 
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from the additional asylums in progress of 
construction. The present board of con- 
trol would, of course, merge into the new 
Commission. He thought that, for pur- 
poses of inspection, Ireland ought to be 
divided into two districts, assigning one 
to each Inspector, who would thus have 
a greater responsibility than at present, and 
more inducements to forward the asylum 
intrusted to him. It would promote a 
desirable emulation, as each Inspector 
would naturally endeavour not to have the 
asylum of his district inferior to those of 
his colleague. Power should also be given 
to the Lord Lieutenant to appoint for par- 
ticular purposes, when occasion called for 
it, a special Commissioner to hold inves- 
tigations and report. This would prove 
most useful at times when there might be 
a great difference of opinion between a 
local board and the Inspectors, and when 
it would be desirable to have the assist- 
ance of a person who would be certain to 
be totally unprejudiced. Two-thirds of 
the governors of asylums ought to be 
appointed by the grand jury, and in cer- 
tain instances by town councils ; or, in 
the event of transferring the maintenance 
of lunatics to the poor rates—as ought 
to be done—the appointment to be made 
by the guardians. One-third of the 
boards might be left to be nominated 
by the Lord Lieutenant, which would 
be always sufficient to secure a fair re- 
presentation from the gentry. It was 
manifestly unfair, that whilst the asylums 
were maintained from grand jury rates, 
that that body had no voice whatever in 
appointing those who were to administer 
them. There were many other objections 
to vesting such power in the hands of the 
Government. Dr. Nugent, in his evidence 
before the Royal Commission, stated that 
the governors were usually appointed on 
the recommendation of the Inspectors. 
Such a practice was most undesirable. It 
was for the interest of the asylums that 
the governors should in every respect be 
wholly independent of either Inspectors or 
local medical officers. If the Government 
were usually guided in their selection by 
the recommendation of the Inspectors, it 
was not going too far to assume that the 
latter, in their turn, were often influenced 
in their selection by the local officers; and 
it was only natural that the latter would 
not recommend any one likely to be un- 
friendly to them, or who would not accord 
in their views. He believed the indepen- 
dence and efficiency of many local boards 
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was much impaired by the mode in which 
they were appointed. To a board con- 
stituted in the way he had suggested, he 
would give the appointment of all the 
superior officers, subject to the approval 
of the central board or the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. On this subject the Royal Com- 


missioners justly observed— 


“ As regards the appointment of superior offi- 
cers, resident and medical physician, &c., we 
consider they should be left to the governors. 
The evidence we have received is to a great, per- 
haps preponderating extent, opposed to this power 
being given to the governors. But, as a general 
principle, we do not see why the executive Go- 
vernment should interfere in these matters, or that 
its interference has, or is likely to lead to, a better 
selection of officers than would be made by the 
local authorities. It is true, as has been stated, 
that the appointment of these officers may tend to 
local contention, and that private feeling may 
prevail to the prejudice of the institution. We 
think there is not a little reason to believe that 

litical influence might lead to an equally un- 
fortunate result.” 


Out of the 4,506 patients in asylums, only 
1,135 were returned as probably curable ; 
and of the 3,371 incurable, there were 
many in a state of hopeless idiotey, and, 
unfortunately, occupied the place of many 
insane confined in gaols or workhouses, 
or with their families, who, if placed early 
under curative treatment, might have a 
chance of recovery, which was lessened 
every hour they were out of the asylum. 
Some arrangement ought to be made by 
which many of the hopeless tranquil cases, 
where the mind had sunk into fatuity or 
idiotey, belonging to two or more counties, 
could be sent to special institutions, and 
thus relieve the asylums of their care, and 
make room for hopeful cases. Power 
should be given to magistrates to commit 
dangerous lunatics direct to asylums, in- 
stead of sending them to prison, where 
they could not be so well cared for, or 
have the same chance of recovery. Boards 
should be empowered to receive and enforce 
— from patients capable of contri- 
uting in the whole or part for their main- 
tenance. There was considerable doubt 
as to the law on the subject, which ought 
to be settled. In some places, boards 
sought and obtained payment from parties 
capable of paying, whilst elsewhere they 
considered themselves not entitled to do 
so. A great burden was, therefore, thrown 
on the ratepayers—for example, at Lime- 
rick there appeared to be seven patients 
well able to pay who were supported out 
of the rates. Boards should also be em- 
powered to send strange lunatics to their 
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own localities. In the larger towns, par- 
ticularly seaports, persons after only re- 
siding a short time, or perhaps only pas- 
sing through, were sent to the asylum, 
and became a charge on a district to which 
they did not belong. Central boards should 
have the power of fixing the dietaries of 
asylums. The quantity and description of 
food was a most important element in the 
treatment of insanity, and on no account 
should be left to the discretion of local 
boards, who, as a rule, could not be com- 
petent to determine what should be given 
to patients. The dietary table in various 
institutions varied considerably ; and in 
some instances the Inspectors had re- 
marked on the insufficiency. These gen- 
tlemen and the other Commissioners should 
have the power of absolutely determining 
on the dietary; and on them should also 
devolve the duty of laying down regulations 
for the moral treatment, and ordering to 
be provided all necessary appliances for the 
occupation and amusement of the patients. 
The judicious employment and recreation 
of a lunatic was the most important part 
of the curative treatment ; and those who, 
like the Inspectors, were supposed to be 
best informed as to what was necessary to 
soothe and restore the diseased mind to its 
healthy state, should have as ample powers 
to have everything provided for the pur- 
pose as to insist that good and sufficient 
medicine was furnished for the bodily ail- 
ments of the patients. It would be most 
desirable if the Inspectors would, as he 
believed they were bound to do by Act of 
Parliament, furnish to each member of the 
local boards a copy of the Report relative 
to his own asylum. The expense would be 
very small, and the probable advantages 
considerable, as governors would then 
be made aware of the state of progress 
and requirements of their asylum, of which 
many knew very little. Many governors 
never even once attended the asylum from 
their appointment—often extending over a 
period of twenty years; several others, 
perhaps, once in two or three years. There 
ought, therefore, to be an enactment by 
which governors who, not being either ill 
or away from the locality, absent them- 
selves from a certain number of stated 
meetings in succession, should forfeit their 
position on the board. As some medical 
officers of asylums excused themselves 
from taking their patients outside the 
asylum for exercise and recreation, on the 
ground that it would be illegal to do so, 
the practice ought to be legalized, as, with 
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proper precaution, there was little or no 
danger to be apprehended, and the grati- 
fication and advantage to the patients was 
considerable. No doubt the system pur- 
sued in an asylum should be a good one 
before patients were brought to that tran- 
quil, orderly state when they could be 
trusted outside ; indeed, it was a great test 
of their progress ; and it was, therefore, a 
great pity that incompetent or inefficient 
medical officers were afforded an excuse 
which their convenient interpretation of 
the law furnished them for not following 
the example of more zealous and better 
qualified officers. While on this point of 
the subject, he would allude to the great 
necessity in all future appointments of 
resident medical officers in making a theo- 
retical and practical knowledge of the 
treatment of insanity an absolute condi- 
tion ; and that no one should be eligible 
unless he produced a certificate of having, 
for at least six months, resided in or at- 
tended and watched the practice in an 
hospital for the insane for that period. 
Besides this, they should undergo an ex- 
amination before the Inspectors without 
whose certificate of competency they could 
not be appointed. Asa rule, under every 
Government political influence went before 
every other consideration in making the 
appointments, and the unfortunate lunatics 
were the sufferers. Means of clinical in- 
struction should be provided in some of 
the larger asylums. The criminal one 
would probably be best, as being altogether 
under Government control. There was 
nothing the Royal Commissioners more 
strongly urged than the absolute neces- 
sity which existed for clinical instruc- 
tion ; but this recommendation, as well 
as Others equally useful, had been totally 
disregarded. The chaplaincy question was 
one which imperatively called for legis- 
lation. Fortunately, the only instance 
where a board had persisted in refusing 
to appoint a chaplain was that of Belfast ; 
but even that was sufficient to call for the 
interference of the Legislature. He be- 
lieved, without exception, every eminent 
authority concurred in recommending judi- 
cious religious ministration as a most im- 
portant agent in promoting the happiness 
and recovery of the insane; in fact, an 
essential link in the chain of curative treat- 
ment. Some few boards in Ireland had 
for a time resisted the appointment of 
chaplains — sometimes supported in their 
views by the medical officers — but they 
gradually gave in, and all had acknow- 
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ledged that beneficial results had followed, 
Belfast alone still stood out. The Com- 
missioners had closely inquired into the 
question, and reported strongly in favour 
of chaplains being appointed. The In- 
spectors, in their annual Reports, did the 
same. Successsive Lord Lieutenants had 
made the appointments ; but, owing to the 
state of the law, the board successfully 
resisted the payment of the salaries. The 
Catholic and Protestant Bishops, and, he 
believed, one Presbyterian member of the 
board, were in favour of chaplains. On 
yesterday he had a conversation with the 
Right Rev. Dr. Knox, Protestant Bishop 
of Down, on the subject, who told him 
that whilst the Protestant chaplain had 
been acting, his flock appeared to derive 
much comfort and benefit, and no un- 
pleasantness of any kind had occurred. 
His Lordship also stated that he had 
written to all the asylums in Ireland to 
ascertain whether the appointment of 
chaplains had turned out satisfactorily, 
and the answers were in the affirmative. 
From the communications the Most Rev. 
Dr. Denvir had favoured him with on the 
subject, he found him equally anxious as 
the Protestant Bishop to be enabled to 
afford the portion of his congregation in 
the asylum spiritual ministrations. He 
trusted, therefore, with all this concurrent 
testimony on the subject, that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would give an as- 
surance that Government would take steps 
to afford the poor inmates of the Belfast 
Asylum the same means of religious con- 
solation that the insane of every institution 
of the kind in the empire were in possession 
of, with acknowledged comfort and advan- 
tage. There was only one more reference 
he would make to Lunatic Asylums. In 
whatever Bill might be introduced to 
amend the laws relating to them, there 
ought to be a clause placing their main- 
tenance on the poor rates. It was a 
strange and unjust anomaly that, while a 
sane pauper was maintained at the joint 
expense of landlord and tenant, he would, 
if he became insane, become chargeable 
altogether on the tenant. Having occupied 
so much time on the subject of Lunatic 
Asylums, he should touch very briefly on 
the second part of his Motion relative to 
idiots. For that unfortunate class there 
was, unhappily, no adequate provision for 
their care in Ireland. They were, unfor- 
tunately, very numerous, being nearly 
equal to the lunatic class ; and whilst for 
the latter there were sixteen public asylums 
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and several others in course of construction, { ployed. He was not fond of central boards, 


besides many private institutions, there 
was not a single one for idiots. The 
pauper ones were placed in workhouses, 
and the others were at large or with their 
families, but no effort whatever was made 
to endeavour to cultivate those faculties of 
their mind which were not obliterated. 
Until lately it was thought that this un- 
fortunate class were incapable of cultiva- 
tion, but experiment had proved the con- 
trary. The hon. Member having read a 
description of the improved condition of the 
patients at Earlswood, many of whom had 
been so far instructed as to be able to go 
out and earn their living, and an extract 
from the Report of the Census Commis- 
sioners in 1861, proceeded to say that he 
could not conclude without thanking the 
House for the very patient hearing they 
had given him on a subject which he felt 
conscious was far from being generally 
interesting ; but he trusted his having 
trespassed at such length would be excused 
when he assured them that bringing such 
subjects before Parliament was almost 
the only way of having evils remedied or 
reforms accomplished. He hoped he would 
receive an assurance from the right hon. 
Baronet that he would introduce measures 
next Session to remedy the laws relating 
to Lunatic Asylums, and also to initiate 
something for the benefit of the more un- 
fortunate class of whom he last spoke. 
The right hon. Baronet would probably tell 
him that much that he had suggested re- 
garding lunatics could be accomplished by 
the Privy Council rules. No doubt that 
was true, but he respectfully asked why 
the Privy Council did not do what was 
necessary? If they did so, there need not 
be legislation on all the points he had 
touched on; and an act would only be 
required for what the Council could not 
effect. Although he felt he had but feebly 
pleaded on behalf of those for whom he 
felt the deepest compassion and interest, 
he ventured to hope that he had made it 
manifest to the House that humanity and 
policy alike called on us to endeavour to 
mitigate still further the misfortunes of 
those whom Providence in its wisdom had 
visited with the most fearful of all afflic- 
tions. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, he doubted the 
expediency of giving the appointment of 
officers to the governors of asylums, as 
owing to the violence of party feeling in 
Ireland they could not be sure that in 
every case the best men would be em- 
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and any change in the direction of striking 
off governors who did not attend ought to 
be made very carefully, as the ratepayers 
of outlying districts were not the less en- 
titled to representation. He believed that 
the Irish Lunatic Asylums were in general 
very admirably conducted ; but there was 
one point to which he attached very great 
importance—namely, the training of the 
resident physician, He thought these offi- 
cers should receive a special training, and 
that they should acquire a practical know- 
ledge of the treatment and cure of the 
insane by residence and study in some 
of the great lunatic establishments in 
England. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he willingly 
bore testimony to the zeal and humane 
spirit which had actuated his hon. Friend 
the Member for Waterford in bringing the 
matter before the House. He could not, 
however, agree with his hon. Friend that 
further legislation on this subject was 
needed. The fact that this subject had 
not been lost sight of by the Irish Go- 
vernment was proved by the circumstance 
that since 1821 fifteen separate Acts of 
Parliament had been passed specially deal- 
ing with the treatment of the ‘insane poor 
of Ireland. He quite concurred with the 
hon. Member for Clonmel in thinking that 
the resident physicians should be educated 
with a more especial eye to the duties 
they had to perform ; but even in the pre- 
sent day, with the aid of the consulting 
physicians, they were able to deal with 
the unfortunate persons under their charge 
in a manner much more satisfactory than 
was formerly the case. Not having been 
able to catch as accurately as he could 
desire the observations which had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Waterford, the 
written outline of the points in which he 
felt interested, furnished by his hon. 
Friend, would enable him to deal in detail 
with those various matters. As regarded 
the appointment of a central board, his 
idea was that the local authorities, with 
the supervision of the central Government, 
ought to have the main direction of the 
institutions. Dr. Nugent and Dr.Hatchell, 
the present Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums, 
performed their duties to the satisfaction 
of the public, and he was always anxious 
that the poor inmates should be treated 
with every consideration. Under the exist- 
ing rules and regulations the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had power to direct a special in- 
quiry, and only recently a case occurred at 
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Clonmel which Dr. Hatchell was sent down 
to investigate. 

Mr. BLAKE said, what he contem- 
plated was the appointment of a special 
Inspector, distinct from the regular officials. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he did not 
think the division of Ireland into districts 
like those rendered compulsory by the 
Prisons Act would be advisable in the case 
of Lunatic Asylums. It was important that 
it should not be known beforehand what 
Inspector was to hold the inquiry. With 
regard to appointments, it was proposed in 
1859 by the Ministry of that day to vest 
these in the governors; but the measure 
was strongly opposed by Liberal Members, 
and the present arrangement, which gave 
to each of the political parties in turn a 
share of the patronage, was, he thought, 
preferable. There were 16,000 of these 
poor creatures altogether in district Lunatic 
Asylums, poor houses, gaols, and private 
asylums. A great many boards were 
taking steps for affording recreation and 
amusement to these poor patients. It was 
also of great importance that chaplains 
should be provided for these institutions, 
That subject had occupied the attention of 
successive Lord Lieutenants. The Earl 
of Clarendon, the Earl of Eglinton, the 
Earl of St. Germans, and the present 
Lord Lieutenant, agreed that every Lunatic 
Asylum ought to have a chaplain attached 
to it. The Belfast Asylum was now the 
only one without a chaplain. Representa- 
tions had been made to the board of the 
asylum that the patients ought to have the 
advantage of devotional services, but the 
board had hitherto resisted these appeals. 
Bearing in mind the great advantages that 
had resulted in other establishments from 
the services of clergymen of different de- 
nominations, he could not but think it very 
desirable that the deficiency should be 
supplied. At Londonderry, after holding 
out for a long time, the board agreed to 
make the trial. They had since reported 
that the effect of the ministrations of the 
chaplain upon the minds of the poor 
patients was most remarkable. It was 
thought that religious controversies might 
arise ; but Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
and Episcopalian ministers attended at 
different hours, and the proceedings were 
conducted with perfect harmony. The 
majority of the cases in these asylums 
were chronic, and the patients were col- 
lected and rational, except in regard to 
the particular delusion in which their in- 
sanity was manifested. In the Report 
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presented to the Lord Chancellor by the 
Commissioners of Lunacy in England, of 
whom Lord Shaftesbury was chairman, it 
was stated that the patients looked for- 
ward with pleasure to the performance of 
Divine service, and regarded their exclu- 
sion from it as a privation. They added 
that the prayers of the Church exercised 
a soothing influence even upon insane 
hearers. A great deal had been done of 
late to promote the cure and comfort of 
this unhappy class of persons. There 
were at present seventeen Lunatic Asylums 
in active operation. Six other Lunatic 
Asylums were now being built; so that the 
complaints that these patients were placed 
in gaols would soon be obviated. When 
these six additional Lunatic Asylums were 
opened, 235 of the 389 insane persons now 
confined in gaols would be removed to 
them, leaving the balance in the Dublin 
district. He had been in communication 
with the grand juries, and something 
would, he hoped, be done to relieve the 
Richmond Asylum from the pressure that 
fell upon it from the Dublin district. The 
imbeciles confined in the union workhouses 
in Ireland were not less than 2,400, two- 
thirds of whom were women. They were 
for the most part in a state of harmless 
imbecility, and it would be better to leave 
them there. The Boards of Guardians 
were giving them an increased dietary, 
and it was not desirable to establish large 
asylums for the reception of these hopeless 
idiots. The cost of a patient in a Lunatic 
Asylum averaged £20, while the cost of an 
insane pauper in a union workhouse was 
only £10. To transfer these harmless 
imbeciles from the workhouse to the Luna- 
tic Asylum would, therefore, be attended 
by great expense, without any correspond- 
ing good. He trusted that after this ex- 
planation the hon. Gentleman would not 
press the subject any further. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he did not agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman in the satis- 
faction which he expressed with reference 
to the centralized power. They were una- 
nimous in Ireland in their wish to manage 
their local affairs themselves. In his own 
county they were most anxious to have the 
appointment of the governors, or some of 
the governors, because they wanted to check 
extravagance; but though he had been 
many years a Member of Parliament, the 
Irish Executive had taken care that he 
should have nothing to do with the manage- 
ment of the Lunatic Asylum in his county. 





He desired to draw attention to one point, 
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which was the difficulty that existed at the 
present moment in getting a criminal luna- 
tic removed to an asylum. He hoped the 
Government would take the subject into 
consideration, in order to remedy the in- 
convenience. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, he agreed with 
almost all that had fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary, and that 
no unfortunate people were better taken 
care of than the lunatics of Ireland. He 
thought, however, that the taxpayers ought 
to have some control over the appointment 
of governors and medical officers. 

Mr. CORBALLY bore testimony, as 
governor of an asylum, to the fact that the 
inmates were well cared for. The only 
fault he had to find with the management 
of the institutions was the difficulty of 
getting people in. When a person was 
suddenly struck with madness, a week or 
a fortnight might elapse before he could be 
got into an asylum. He would suggest 
that, as medical officers were at hand, a 
certificate of insanity might be obtained 
without delay, and the afflicted person re- 
moved at once to the institution. 


INNS OF COURT.—PAPERS MOVED FOR: 


Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, the Commis- 
sion to whose Report I wish to call, or 
rather to recall, the attention of the House, 
was appointed on the 5th of May, 1854, 
and reported on the 10th of August, 1855. 
During that period, and for some time after 
it, the mind of the country was so wholly 
engrossed by the Russian war, that it had 
no time or thought to spare, even for mat- 
ters so closely touching its daily life as 
those to which the present Lord Chancellor 
and other Members of this Commission 
hardly less distinguished had been devoting 
so much of their scanty leisure. The Re- 
port, which goes to the root of the question, 
as to what guarantees society has a right 
to demand for help in legislation, as well 
as for the intelligent and efficient adminis- 
tration of the law, treats of the discipline 
of the property and of the educational 
system pursued in those great and ancient 
institutions, the Inns of Court. With re- 
gard to the first of these subjects, I shall 
say nothing, because it is already in other 
hands. With regard to the second, I shall 
only say what every one will agree to, that 
it is a most truly lamentable thing that so 
large an amount of gross revenue as that 
possessed by the Inns of Court should pro- 
duce such a very small amount of available 
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net income which can be applied to pro- 
mote the study of law and jurisprudence; 
and I am sure many will think that the 
Commissioners were right in saying that, 
having regard to the great value of the 
site of these institutions, a doubt arises 
whether some mode might not be devised 
of rendering their property more produc- 
tive, without departing from the purposes 
for which these societies were formed. I 
mean to confine myself to the third subject 
discussed in the Report—that is, to the 
part which the Inns of Court ought to take 
in facilitating and guarding the access to 
the bar. This subject has been frequently 
discussed in Parliament during the last 
twenty years, and I think J may say that 
the invariable result of its discussion in 
this building has been some reform in that 
gloomy but most important quarter of this 
great city, which stretches from Gray’s Inn 
to the river. In the year 1846 Mr. Wyse 
moved for a Committee to inquire into the 
state of legal education in Ireland, and it 
was made an instruction to that Committee 
that it should inquire also into the state of 
legal education in England. The result 
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was a most interesting Report, which was 
presented in August, 1846. Some time 
appears then to have been allowed to pass, 


in order that it might be seen whether the 
Inns of Court meant to take any steps to 
remedy the extraordinary and altogether 
disastrous state of things which had been 
disclosed by the evidence, and had been 
severely condemned by the Report ; but I 
find from Hansard that on the 4th of July, 
1848, a gentleman whom many of us will 
remember taking an important part in 
our discussions, and sitting on the other 
side of the House—I mean Mr. George 
Anthony Hamilton—asked whether any- 
thing was being done to carry out the sug- 
gestions of the Committee, and was in- 
formed, in reply, that the Inns of Court 
were holding conferences with the view of 
effecting a reform. The subject seems to 
have slumbered, as far as this House was 
concerned, till April, 1852, when my hon. 
Friend the Member for Dumfries elicited 
from the Attorney General of that day the 
very agreeable information that the Inus of 
Court had made a very real beginning of 
improvement by establishing a Council of 
Legal Education, by creating five reader- 
ships, by allowing such students as desired 
it to present themselves for examination, 
and encouraging them to do so by the offer 
of various rewards. No one of any author- 
ity doubted that this was a step in the 
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right direction, but many thought that the 
Inns had not gone nearly far enough, and 
in the latter part of the Session of 1852 a 
short discussion took place in another place, 
in which Lord Campbell, while apologizing 
for more not being done, very clearly showed 
it to be his opinion that the then recent 
changes could only be considered as an 
instalment, while Lord Brougham and Lord 
Lyndhurst declared, in the strongest pos- 
sible way, that the examination at the 
threshold of the bar should be not volun- 
tary, but compulsory. The name of Lord 
Lyndhurst leads me to observe that the 
country owes about as much gratitude for 
what of good has been done with regard to 
this question to one party as to the other; 
and the fact that it was Mr. Napier, so 
well known in connection with Lord Derby’s 
Irish Administration, who took the next 
step, and moved for the Commission of 
1854, further illustrates that observation. 
The Commission of 1854 echoed to a great 
extent the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of 1846, and, above all, brought 
into strong relief the point on which I wish 
chiefly to fix the attention of the House— 
that no one should be called to the bar who 
has not gone through some systematic 
training in the theory as well as the prac- 
tice of law, and passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination. This is a question with regard 
to which the opinions of very few individual 
Members are of much value, and what I 
want to impress upon the House is, not that 
the dominant party in the Inns of Court 
has opposed itself to what seemed to me, 
or to others, to be sound principles, but 
that they have put themselves in opposition 
to a perfectly overwhelming weight of legal 
authority. Of course no one considers that 
a compulsory examination, taken by itself, 
is a matter of very extraordinary impor- 
tance; but it is of extraordinary importance 
as being the indispensable complement of 
the whole system of legal education pro- 

ed by the Committee and Commission. 
Vithout it that system cannot possibly be 
worked, and must remain all but a dead 
letter. I have said that I wish to put the 
question chiefly on the ground of authority. 
Still I wish to state, in a few words, the 
arguments which seem to my mind to be 
decisive. I can understand free trade in 
law; I can understand the bar being a 
monopoly ; but our present system combines 
all the disadvantages of free trade and of 
monopoly. It is a monopoly for the ad- 
vantage of the barrister, without any bet- 
ter guarantee for the public than would be 
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obtained if any one who pleased might ex- 
ercise the profession of advocacy. We 
have, it cannot be sufficiently often re- 
peated, no real guarantee at this moment 
for the competency of a barrister. Let us 
see how the system works with regard to 
the three classes into which the members 
of the bar may be divided—those, namely, 
who go to the bar with a view to practice ; 
those who are called chiefly with a view to 
the various appointments which are by law 
or custom confined to members of the bar; 
and those who are merely nominal barris- 
ters. With respect to the first of these 
classes, it may be said that the fact of their 
being in practice is of itself a sufficient 
guarantee. Well, supposing I were to ad- 
mit that it is a sufficient guarantee for their 
being up to the requirements of ordinary 
business, it will not be contended that there 
exists any guarantee for their having the 
enlargement of mind which is necessary 
when they come to the higher walks of the 
profession—when they come to be Judges 
or law-makers. Isit not perfectly notorious 
that men who succeed sufficiently well as 
practitioners often fail egregiously in these 
other capacities? Have not Judges often 
been the worst enemies of law reforms, and 
do not the pages of the evidence taken be- 
fore the Committee of 1846 and the Com- 
mission of 1854 afford abundant proofs that 
the truth of what I am now saying is gene- 
rally acknowledged ? With respect to the 
second class, you have not even the gua- 
rantee of practice. Read Lord Brougham’s 
evidence before the Committee of 1846, 
and you will see how difficult he found it 
to put his hand upon men who had been 
fitted by systematic training to undertake 
the duties of Colonial Judges. Read Mr. 
Norton’s very interesting evidence in the 
same blue-book, and you will see in how 
very difficult a position is a Judge who, 
knowing only a little English law, and 
having had no scientific training in juris- 
prudence, is suddenly sent to acolony. I 
think, Sir, we hardly realize how important 
a question this is in relation to the manage- 
ment of our colonies. If ever there were 
lawyers who ought to be grounded in the 
general principles of jurisprudence, which 
underlie all laws, it should surely be the 
lawyers of England. A few remarkable 
sentences, which I shall ask leave to read 
to the House, will bring this before it in a 
way far more vivid than I can do. They 
were written some time ago, but matters 
have not much altered since, and English 
barristers have still to deal either as Colo- 
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nial Judges or as practitioners before the 
Privy Council with the widely distinct sys- 
tems to which I am going to allude :— 


“ At this moment there are few of the systems 
of legislation, either of ancient or modern times, 
which are not in force as living law in the British 
Empire—Menu and Mohammed, beside the civil 
rights of the Hindoo and the Mussulman, and an 
appeal from India compels our Privy Councillors 
to consult the Koran and the Puranas as author- 
ities at Whitehall. In the Norman Isles, the 
severed portions of the domain of the Conqueror, 
the barbaric custumal framed by his justiciars 
still guides the grand bailiff and the seneschal who 
dispense the equity of Rollo, now forgotten, in 
the hall of Rouen. Canada cherishes the volumes 
which have been cast forth from the Palais de 
Justice, and the legitimate representatives of the 
proud and learned Presidents of the Parliament 
of Paris are found in the court-house of a colonial 
town. Banished from the flowering meadows of 
the Seine, the ordonnances expounded by St. 
Louis, under the oak tree at Vincennes, consti- 
tute the tenures of land on the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. In the opposite hemisphere, we be- 
stow an equal protection upon the Codes of 
Napoleon. Our Sovereign appoints her alcaldes 
and her corregidores in the Indies of Columbus, 
while her landrosts in Southern Africa are guided 
by the placets of the departed Republic of the 
Netherlands.” 


It is enough to have spoken of Colonial 
Judges. I pass over a host of other ap- 


pointments, in the nomination to which 


favour or political interest has much to do. 
I come, then, to the third class, a very 
large one, that of nominal barristers. It 
is a class which has numerous representa- 
tives on the magisterial bench, numerous 
representatives in this House, numerous 
representatives in general society; and for 
the interest of this class, and of all con- 
nected with it, it is above all desirable that 
there should be some systematic training, 
and an effective examination, otherwise 
their attaining the degree of barrister is a 
mere useless form, without advantage to 
themselves, and of serious detriment to all 
who, on the strength of it, conclude that 
they have necessarily any tincture whatso- 
ever of legal learning. There are many 
other arguments: one might point to the 
absurdity of examining candidates for the 
line of the army, and not examining candi- 
dates for the one profession which gives 
in this House the title of learned. One 
might point to the void in the shelves of 
an English library where works on juris- 
pradence should be, and where Bentham, 
Austin, Maine, and the younger Stephen 
look wistfully around for companions. 
One might ask how long are we to wait 
for that great blessing, a codified law, if 
we do not begin to train lawyers, who will 
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be inclined to work, or able to work a 
code. All these, however, and many more, 
with which I will not weary the House, 
are set forth in the blue-book which records 
the labours of this Commission, and by it, 
as by the Committee of 1846, a compulsory 
examination is pronounced indispensable. 
Such, then, being the recommendations of 
the Select Committee and of the Royal 
Commission, backed by those of our great- 
est legal luminaries, what have the Inns 
of Court done? Have they adopted them? 
Have they instituted a systematic training, 
followed by a compulsory examination ? 
Far from it. The history of their action 
in this matter is as follows:—In 1856, 
the Council of Legal Education met, and 
reported unanimously in favour of eompul- 
sory examination. They supported their 
recommendation by a document signed by 
all the readers, and supporting the same 
views without the slightest reservation. 
In May 1859, the Committee of the Four 
Inns appointed to reconsider the whole 
subject of Legal Education made their Re- 
port, and insisted in the strongest terms 
on the necessity of a compulsory examina- 
tion, and proposed that it should embrace 
precisely the same subjects which were 
suggested by the Royal Comtaission. This 
report is signed by the present Lord Chan- 
eellor, and marks the period of greatest 
advance in the history of this question. 
But now a change came. Lincoln’s Inn 
took upon itself to oppose the recommen- 
dations of the committee appointed by the 
Four Inns, and passed, by a majority of 
its members, in November, 1859, resolu- 
tions condemnatory of the proposed com- 
pulsory examination. Somewhat later they 
declared open war with the two Templars, 
and on the 4th of July, 1860, a committee 
of Lincoln’s Inn made a report which con- 
templated the establishment of a system 
of education distinct from theirs, the great 
cause of quarrel being, of course, the 
compulsory examination. Then followed 
negotiations, the result of which was that 
Lincoln’s Inn carried its point, and suc- 
ceeded in persuading the other Inns, 
against their own better judgment, to be 
parties to the issuing of the consolidated 
regulations, by which the students of these 
societies are now governed, dated Michael- 
mas, 1863. In them I find many good 
things and several improvements ; but I 
also find a heavy blow and great discour- 
agement to the cause which I advocate, in 
the fact that, under these regulations, & 
student of the Inns of Court is now quali- 
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fied to be called to the bar if he has at- 
tended lectures and private classes of two 
of the readers for a year, or if he has 
spent a year in chambers, without having 
passed an examination. We all can ima- 
gine, and many of us know from experi- 
ence, that the mere obligations of attending 
a year’s lectures dues not imply the acqui- 
sition of any knowledge whatsoever, and 
that a large number of the students occupy 
themselves with matters quite alien to 
those about which the reader desires to 
interest them, In short, they look upon 
the obligation to attend lectures, not as a 
means of acquiring legal knowledge, but 
as a sort of corvée, which it is their right 
toevade in every possible way. Again, 
many of us have passed a year in cham. 
bers, and we know that doing so may 
imply very great assiduity, absolute idle- 
ness, or anything between these two ex- 
tremes. On the other hand, an examina- 
tion, which is even decently conducted, at 
least guarantees some modicum of know- 
ledge and power of application in the 
candidate for admission to the bar. I 
bring this subject forward in the most 
friendly spirit to the governing bodies of 
the Inns of Court, but my respect for them 
does not prevent my calling upon them to 
set forth, for the information of the public, 
those strong reasons of principle and ex- 
pediency which have induced them to dis- 
regard, in a most essential point, the 
unanimous recommendation of a Select 
Committee, the unanimous recommendation 
of a Royal Commission, the unanimous 
recommendation of the Council of Legal 
Education, the unanimous recommendation 
of all the readers of all the Inns of Court, 
the opinions of Lord Brougham, Lord 
Lyndhurst, Lord Westbury, backed by 
those of eminent lawyers too numerous to 
mention. In May, 1856, and again in 
May, 1857, the Report of the Commission 
was alluded to in this House. It has not, 
I think, been mentioned since. On the 
latter oceasion, the Attorney General of 
that day more than hinted that, if the 
Inns of Court would not carry out the 
views of the Commission, the Government 
would be obliged to do so. I do not ask 
the Government to take any action now. 
I had infinitely rather that reform came 
from within, but, if it does not, I beg to 
give notice that I will next year bring 
forward this Motion in another form. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
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“an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying that She will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before this 
House, a Copy of any Correspondence that may 
have d between the Government and the 
Inns of Court, with regard to the Report of the 
Commission on the Inns of Court,”—(Mr. Grant 


—instead thereof. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. NEATE said, that the difficulty of 
dealing with the Inns of Court was that 
they claimed to be associations of private in- 
dividuals, and repudiated all responsibility. 
They denied that there was any process 
for compelling them to discharge their 
duties. In fact, they might be described 
as squatters upon the legal constitution. 
They had acquired title by prescription. 
He had the honour of being a member of 
one of the Inns of Court, and he had had 
a good deal of correspondence with them. 
When a man had once become a member 
of one of the Inns of Court, it would not 
allow him to withdraw without requiring 
him to enter into an obligation which it 
had no right to impose. Now, if a man 
wished to renounce his privileges in an 
University he had only to write to the 
bursar of his college to take his name off ; 
but a man was not allowed to retire from 
an Inn of Court without entering into a 
covenant that he would not practise any- 
where as a barrister. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
understood the hon. Member who had 
brought forward the question not to make 
any attack upon the Inns of Court, but 
only to complain that they had not carried 
out the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission, that a candidate for the bar 
should pass a preliminary examination 
before being admitted. He would remind 
him that with respect to that question a 
good deal could be said on both sides. Tle 
confessed that his own inclination was in 
favour of compulsory examination ; but 
there were reasons which influenced the 
benchers in arriving at a different con- 
clusion, and which were still to a great 
extent under consideration. It should be 
borne in mind that all who were called to 
the bar were not necessarily practitioners, 
or persons who intended to practise. Many 
only intended to qualify themselves for 
performing their duties as magistrates, or 
as chairmen of Quarter Sessions. He 
might instance many Members of that 
House, among whom were some of its 
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greatest ornaments, who were called to 
the bar but never intended to practise. It 
had been considered by the Inns of Court 
that if they imposed a strict examination, 
such as the hon. Member required, it 
might have the effect of deterring such 
persons from becoming candidates for ad- 
mission to the bar, and would therefore be 
prejudicial not only to the bar but to the 
public. As the hon. Member said, that if 
the Government did not take up the ques- 
tion he would bring it forward again, pro- 
bably the most convenient time for discus- 
sing it would be on that future occasion. 
He (the Solicitor General) could only say 
further, that it did not appear to him that 
the Government were called upon at present 
to take any steps in the matter. He be- 
lieved that the Inns of Court thoroughly 
represented and had the full confidence of 
the profession. If the Inns of Court did 
not fairly represent the bar, nor conduct 
themselves to the satisfaction of the great 
body of the profession, they would have 
heard complaints from the profession, but 
he was not aware of any such complaints 
having been made. With regard to the 
complaint of the hon. Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Neate), he believed that it was un- 
founded. He understood the case to be 
this—if a barrister wished to take his name 
off the books of his Inn, it was necessary 
that he should undertake that he would 
not practise at all as a barrister, and for 
that purpose they took from him some 
security. The Government would be wil- 
ling to produce any papers in their pos- 
session on the subject if the hon. Member 
would indicate them; but he hoped he 
would be satisfied with his explanation and 
not press his Motion. 


Amendment negatived. 


ROYAL FORESTS IN ESSEX. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. COX rose to call the attention of 
Her Majesty's Government to the terms 
of a Resolution of the Select Committee 
on Royal Forests in Essex which sat in 
the Session of 1863. It might be in the 
recollection of the House that in February, 
1863, it was agreed to present an Address 
to Her Majesty praying that Crown forestal 
right existing within fifteen miles of the 
metropolis should not be disposed of, nor 
encroachments thereon be permitted. The 
encroachments which had been going on 
were, however, continued ; the public paid 
no attention to the rights of the Crown, 
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and the Government paid no attention to 
the Vote of the House. A Committee was 
afterwards appointed to inquire into the 
subject, and by it a most ehheiate Report 
was presented to the House. The Mem- 
bers of the Committee, of whom he was 
one, were nearly equally divided in opinion. 
The minority, in which also he was in- 
cluded, thought it better to leave the whole 
thing as it was; the majority, on the other 
hand, were in favour of enclosing certain 
parts of the land which had not before been 
used by the public, and of retaining por- 
tions which it was proved they had been in 
the habit of enjoying. He now admitted 
that he had changed his view ; and, toge- 
ther with another hon. Member of the 
Committee who was one of the minority, 
had come to the conclusion that the ma- 
jority was right. It might be objected 
that no inclosure at all should be made; 
but though that was his former opinion he 
did not now go to that extent. He thought, 
however, that unless something were done 
soon to preserve a portion of the forest in 
question to the public there would be no 
forest left, and not only would the Crown 
lose its right but the public be deprived of 
the privilege they had long enjoyed. One 
of the Resolutions of the Committee to 
which he had referred was to the effect, 
that a considerable part of the forest hay- 
ing been enclosed without consideration of 
Crown rights, the Crown be recommended 
to take immediate steps to ascertain its 
rights and to abate such inclosures, As 
yet, however, as was admitted recently by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury, no steps had been taken by 
the Government to carry the Resolution of 
the Committee into effect, or to prevent 
any further enclosures taking place. The 
Committee further recommended that the 
sanction of Parliament should be obtained 

“For the inclosure of the remaining portion of 
the forest, to ascertain the rights of the several 
parties interested, and to make provision for se- 
curing an adequate portion of the forest for the 
purposes of health and recreation, for which, it 
has been proved to your Committee, this forest 
has from time immemorial been enjoyed by the 


in Essex. 


inhabitants of the neighbourhood and the metro- 
polis.” 

It would be said, perhaps, by the Govern- 
ment, where was the money to come from 
with which to carry the recommendation 


into effect? He would tell the Govern- 
ment in reply that the Crown held 2,000 
acres, which had been taken out of the 
forest, and which were worth £100 an acre, 
and to those the public had some claim. 
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This would be seen from the fact that 
Fairlop Oak was situated, and Fairlop 
Fair was accustomed to be held, on the 
very spot in possession of the Government, 
and from which land the Government were 
deriving a revenue of £4,000 or £5,000 a 
year. The public by usage had a right to 
the portion of the forest referred to, and as 
this portion was worth at least £200,000, 
the Government could not say they had not 
the funds with which to carry out the re- 
commendations of the Committee. Fur- 
ther, after paying the expenses of draining 
and fencing, this land yielded a profit of 
£15,000 on the sale of the timber. He 
therefore called on the Government to stop 
the encroachments that were being made 
on the forest, and to carry into effect the 
recommendations of the Committee. In 
conclusion, he begged to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should at once take the ne- 
cessary steps to carry into effect the Recommen- 
dation of the Select Committee on Royal Forests 
(Essex) in Session, 1863, and which Recommen- 
dation was as follows: ‘ To obtain the sanction of 
Parliament for the inclosure of the remaining 
portion of the forest ; to ascertain the rights of 
the several parties interested ; and to make pro- 
vision for securing an adequate portion of the 
forest for those purposes of health and recreation 
for which, it has been proved to your Committee, 
this forest has from time immemorial been en- 
joyed by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood and 
the metropolis,’” 


Mr. SPEAKER: The House having 
already resolved “‘ that the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
it is not competent for the hon. Member to 
move any further Amendment to the Mo- 
tion that I do leave the Chair. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the hon. Member, 
in complaining of the Government for not 
carrying out the Recommendations of the 
Committee, had not made allowance for the 
difficulties in which they were placed ; but 
if the course they had adopted had not 
been satisfactory to the hon. Member, it 
had satisfied the House. In February 
last year the House voted an Address to 
the Crown, praying it to give directions 
that no sale to facilitate inclosures should 
be made of Crown lands or forestal rights 
within fifteen miles of the metropolis. 
The recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee, however, was that the lands should 
be inclosed, and that the rights of the 
Crown in Epping Forest, which were 
merely those of keeping and hunting 
deer over open spaces, but which pre- 
vented inclosure as long as it remained, 
should be sold. In this conflict between 
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the Report of the Committee and the Re- 
solution of the House, the Government 
had felt it their duty to follow the latter 
as long as it continued unrescinded. The 
Address to the Crown had been agreed 
to, he must remark, rather in opposi- 
tion to the opinion of the Government, 
who thought that it was scarcely fit- 
ting that the forestal right of the Crown 
over Epping Forest, the soil of which was 
private property, should be used as an in- 
strument for converting that private pro- 
perty into public property; and they were 
advised by the Law Officers that it would 
be very difficult to institute successful 
legal proceedings for the purpose of abating 
bit by bit encroachments over a consider- 
able space. Moreover, they had also 
doubted whether it would not be subver- 
sive of the principle of the Acts relating 
to the land revenues of the Crown, that a 
large expenditure should be incurred in 
asserting rights which, when vindicated, 
would be productive of no income to the 
Crown. The Committee of last Session 
in their Report recognized the force of the 
objections made by the Government, and 
expressed an opinion that to employ the 
forestal rights of the Crown to obstruct 
the process of inclosure would not only 
be a course doubtful in point of justice, 
but one which, judging from the expe- 
rience of the past, was likely to fail in 
securing the desired object. He was in- 
clined to think it would be advisable that 
some Resolution, such as that which the 
hon. Member had wished to move, should 
be adopted by the House; but he took 
exception to the words stating that Her 
Majesty’s Government ought at once to 
take the necessary steps for carrying out 
the recommendation of the Committee of 
last year. It would not be in the power 
of the Government to do that. The ques- 
tion was not one merely as to disposing of 
the forestal rights of the Crown. If that 
were all, they could, no doubt, either sell 
those rights to the owners of the soil or 
obtain in exchange for them some equitable 
equivalent for the benefit of the public. 
But the Committee recommended that open 
spaces in the forest should be inclosed, sub- 
ject to the reservation and acquisition of an 
adequate portion for the health and recrea- 
tion of the inhabitants of the metropolis. As 
the law now stood, it rested with the owners 
and others interested in these open spaces to 
originate the proceedings for inclosure, and 
the Government had no compulsory power 
to require any open space to be inclosed. 
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It was a difficult question, too, from what 
source the means of purchase should be de- 
rived. The hon. Member had endeavoured 
to dispose of that difficult question by 
saying that the Government could, with- 
out coming to that House, appropriate 
2,000 acres to the purpose of a public park 
in Epping Forest. The £200,000 which 
the hon. Member said was the value of the 
Crown property in Epping Forest, was how- 
ever as much portion of the landed revenue 
of the Crown as any other, and the Crown 
had no power to divert that amount to 
the purposes contemplated. It was very 
undesirable that the House should commit 
itself indirectly or by implication to the 
making of any grant for the acquisition of 
that portion of the forest which it was 
desired to procure. The question was ac- 
tually under discussion between the Trea- 
sury and the Metropolitan Board at the 
present moment, and a letter had been 
written to that Board from which, as it 
had been already moved for, he might be 
permitted to read the following extract :— 


“ Their Lordships are even more unable to act 
upon the second alternative proposed by the 
Committee” (that now recommended by the hon. 
Member). “ Parliament, by the Act 14 & 15 
Vict. ec. 42, which separated the Departments 
of Woods and Forests and Land Revenues and of 
the Commissioners of Public Works, assigned cer- 
tain Royal Parks in the neighbourhood of London 
to the management of the latter department, in 
order that they might be maintained principally 
for the recreation of the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis, and left all other portions of the landed 
property of the Crown under the management of 
the Commissioners of Woods, in order that during 
Her Majesty’s reign the revenues should be ad- 
ministered for the benefit of the Exchequer. By 
this Act Parliament decided the extent to which 
the recreation of the inhabitants should be pro- 
vided for from public funds, and, it may be added, 
that it has very liberally provided by annual Votes 
for the maintenance and embellishment of the 
metropolitan parks and gardens. Not only, how- 
ever, does the Act of 1851 define the extent to 
which public aid should be afforded for this, but 
the enactment above quoted clearly throws upon 
the Metropolitan Board the duty of providing any 
additions to the public parks which circumstances 
may require. My Lords, therefore, before they 
decide upon any further proceedings on this sub- 
ject, wish to ascertain whether the Metropolitan 

oard is disposed to take any measures for obtain- 
ing Parliamentary powers for the inclosure of 
Epping Forest as a place of recreation under the 
authority of the enactment in question (18 & 
19 Vict. c, 120, s. 144, and 19 & 20 Vict. c. 
112, s. 10). If they should be disposed to do 
so, my Lords will be prepared to consider any 
arrangements for the cession of the rights of the 
Crown which may be necessary for effecting the 
objects in view. Two courses presented them- 
selves to the Committee as applicable to the re- 
maining portion of Waltham Forest—one is to 
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discontinue the sale of the forestal rights of the 
Crown, vigilantly to maintain these rights with. 
out regard to the question of cost, for the purpose 
of preventing all future inclosures, and to pre- 
serve the forest in its present extent and wild un- 
inclosed condition. Your Committee are of opinion 
that to employ the forestal rights of the Crown 
for the purpose of obstructing that process of 
inclosure to which the Lords (Commons?) and 
copyholders of the manors comprised within the 
forest are entitled, in common with all other per- 
sons similarly situated, would not only be a course 
of doubtful justice, but might in accordance with 
the experience of the past fail in securing the 
desired object.” 

A reply had been received from the Metro- 
politan Board, asking for further informa- 
tion before deciding upon the proposition 
made to them; and therefore he was not 
in a position to state what course the Go- 
vernment might decide upon taking, with 
a view to carry out the suggestion of the 
Committee as to setting aside an adequate 
portion of Epping Forest. He hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would be satisfied with 
this explanation. 

Mr. PEACOCKE preferred wild forests 
to tame parks, and would rather see Ep- 
ping Forest kept in its present wild state 
by asserting the forestal rights of the 
Crown than that portions of it should be 
inclosed in the manner proposed. It was 
far more enjoyable for residents in the 
neighbourhood, and for visitors from Lon- 
don in its existing condition ; while, as a 
question of economy, the 7,000 acres still 
uninclosed could be purchased for £30,000, 
and at least £70,000 or £80,000 would 
be required to lay down 100 or 150 acres, 
in aceordance with the recommendations 
of the Committee. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman said it would be an expensive 
process to act upon the Crown forestal 
rights and to abate inclosures ; but this 
he looked on as a frivolous excuse. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman imagine that no 
corresponding expense would be entailed 
upon the encroachers, or that any person 
would like to engage in a lawsuit with the 
Crown? Moreover, if the Crown were 
successful in one suit there need be no 
apprehension that other suits would fol- 
low. The inelosures going on at the 
present moment, he believed, were taking 
place upon grounds over which the Crown 
had parted with its forestal rights. In 
such cases the power of the House no 
longer existed ; but the hon. Gentleman 
who had brought forward this subject was 
bound, he thought, te give some evidence 
in support of his views, and likewise to 
account for his own change of opinion. 
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The present position of the question was 
most unsatisfactory, and he hoped the hon. 
Member for Lambeth, who carried a Motion 
with regard to it a few evenings ago, would 
at the commencement of next Session 
move for a Committee to inquire into the 
whole subject of open spaces, with which 
might be advantageously coupled a further 
inquiry into the general working of the 
Inclosure Act. 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE said, the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down was 
virtually the author of the Select Com- 
mittee —[Mr, Peacocke: No] — having 
carried a Resolution preventing the sale of 
forestal rights over Epping Forest. He 
(Sir John Trollope) had been appointed a 
member of that Committee, and he was 
bound to say that the interest of the 
Crown, and the consequent protection 
which it was calculated to afford, seemed in 
this case to be almost infinitesimal, extend- 
ing as it did only to the right of keeping 
deer in the forest and consequently to her- 
bage for them. The real question was as 
to the persons in whom the right to the soil 
was vested. The real right to the soil was 
vested in these, and if they could agree to 
go to the Inclosure Commissioners, under 
the General Act, they could at once obtain 
an inclosure, and the rights of the Crown 
would be preserved by a small allotment ; 
but it was the lords of the soil, the com- 
moners, and the copyholders who were the 
proper persons to stir in the matter. They 
had nothing whatever to do with the pub- 
lic. The public might squat upon it, or 
live the life of gipsies upon it, but they 
had no right to interfere with its ultimate 
appropriation. The Committee recom- 
mended larger allotments for purposes of 
public recreation and enjoyment than the 
Inclosure Commissioners had the power to 
award. They recommended that from 150 
to 200 acres, not lying altogether, but 
separated by intervals of space, should be 
allotted to the public in this manner. There 
was a great difficulty in dealing with Ep- 
ping Forest in that respect. If, for ex- 
ample, a larger allotment was set out than 
usual, it must be vested in some body 
which would improve it and keep it in 
proper condition. This was what ought 
to have been done in Chigwell. There 
fifty acres were appropriated to the public 
that were neither drained, levelled, nor 
inclosed ; no monies were provided for 
those purposes; they were useless for 


recreation, and, unless they were placed 
under the care of the Board of Works 
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or the Metropolitan Board, it would be 
impossible to make this land useful for 
the public at large. As he took a some- 
what utilitarian view of this subject, he 
could not agree with his hon, Friend (Mr. 
Peacocke) as to the value of the land in 
its present wild and unimproved condition. 
It was covered with brushwood, with tan- 
gled briars and thorns, and nineteen- 
twentieths of it was useless except to feed 
a few scrubby cattle and miserable ponies. 
It was a disgrace to our civilization that 
within fifteen miles of the metropolis 7,000 
acres of land should be allowed to remain 
in such a state when it might 80 easily be 
turned to some useful account. Let any 
one visit the forest in unfavourable weather 
and the result would be that he would 
leave his upper ents on the bushes 
and his shoes in the mud. The Committee 
took the practical view of this subject, and 
the hon. Member for Maldon the poetical 
and sentimental. He (Sir John Trollope) 
introduced a clause in the Report, which 
was, however, negatived, giving to the 
Government Department the credit he 
thought it deserved for the improvements 
it had made in Hainault Forest, which 
now produced £4,000 a year, whereas 
formerly the same ‘land scarcely produced 
barely £500. If a similar improvement 
were made in Epping Forest it would be 
conducive to the public interest as well 
as to private advantage. 

Mr. DOULTON said that, having re- 
gard to the Resolution come to the other 
evening respecting open spaces, the proper 
plan would be to appoint a Committee 
to inquire into the subject, and the pre- 
sent matter would then properly form 
part of the inquiry, and he should move 
early next Session for such a Commit- 
tee. His object was to preserve the fo- 
rest in its wild and uncultivated condition, 
because that formed its greatest attrac- 
tion in the eyes of those for whom it 
was desirable the forest should be pre- 
served. If the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury had gone to a division, 
he should certainly have voted against it, 
not only because it was antagonistic to the 
vote of the other evening, but on account 
of the expense of laying out this park, and 
also the annual cost of the maintenance 
of a park of 7,000 acres. The proper 
course was to refer the matter to a Select 
Committee, to investigate not only the 
open spaces and commons in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, but also the 
state of Epping and other forests. The 
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rights of the Crown in regard to Epping 
Forest were very small, it was true; but 
if the Crown would only retain the rights 
it possessed, that would be the best gua- 
rantee that the forest would be preserved 
in its present state for the inhabitants of 
the metropolis. He would remind the 
hon. Member that no one was more ener- 
getic than he in opposition to the expendi- 
ture on Kennington Park, which was infi- 
nitely small in comparison with that which 
the hon. Member now proposed to lay out 
in connection with Epping Forest. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 
EARL RUSSELL & THE CONFERENCE. 


Lorpv BURGHLEY said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he can explain the statement 
which appeared in The Times of Tuesday, 
the 28th of June, to the effect that the 
President of the Council of the Lower 
House of the Rigsraad, in answer to a 
question upon the Conference, made the 
following reply ?— 

“ The Danish Plenipotentiaries were instructed 
to accept the line of demarcation of the Schlei, 
and to agree to a fortnight’s prolongation of the 
armistice should England firmly adhere to that 
line. Earl Russell promised that neither would 
he make a proposal himself, nor support the pro- 
posal of any other Plenipotentiary which would 
be less favourable to Denmark, unless Denmark 
herself should consent to such new proposals. 
Earl Russell nevertheless proposed, in the sitting 
of the Conference on the 18th, that the question 
should be submitted to arbitration, although Den- 
mark did not consent to this proposal.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, there 
is no inconsistency in the assurance of my 
noble Friend and the course which he took. 
The statement is not absolutely correct. 
It is very easy to substitute one word for 
another, and so to alter the meaning. My 
noble Friend did not say he would make 
no proposal. What he stated was, that if 
the Danes would agree to the line of the 
Schlei, he would not himself propose any 
other line, or support any other line if it 
was proposed by any other Power; and to 
that engagement he adhered. But when, 
at last, it was found that the Danes would 
not consent to any line north of the Schlei, 
and that the Germans would not consent 
to any line south of Apenrade, it then be- 
came necessary either to give up the whole 
thing in despair, or to make the proposal 
which, in concert with the other neutral 
Powers, my noble Friend made—not for 
another line, but that an arbiter should be 
appointed to whom should be referred the 


Mr. Doulton 
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question pending between the parties, 
That arbiter might have determined on 
the line of the Schlei, or the line of the 
Apenrade, or he might have determined on 
some other line. But, unless my noble 
Friend had been prepared to abdicate his 
functions, it was impossible for him to say 
that he would make no other proposal 
with a view to a peaceful settlement of the 
matters in dispute. I may take advan- 
tage of this Question to explain another 
misunderstanding which has arisen. My 
noble Friend stated in another place the 
other day that henceforward no trust could 
be reposed in the German Powers. That 
statement, I know, has hurt the feelings 
of the persons concerned, and has been 
interpreted in a way not intended by my 
noble Friend. He by no means intended 
to say that any assertion and any declara- 
tion of the German Powers was not trust- 
worthy, inasmuch as it was not given 
truthfully or with a sincere intention ; but 
what he meant—as, indeed, th« context of 
his statement clearly shows—was that the 
German Powers have upon more than one 
occasion been driven from their original 
intention by a pressure which they were 
unable to resist, and that, therefore, you 
could not be sure that any intention, how- 
ever sincerely and truthfully stated at the 
time, was one that the German Powers 
would be able to maintain against the 
pressure which might be brought to bear 
against them. That was my noble Friend’s 
meaning: and he, like myself, is very 
sorry that the words spoken should have 
been interpreted in a different sense, and 
should have given pain to parties for whom 
my noble Friend and the Government are 
naturally disposed to show the greatest 
possible consideration and respect. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Did I understand 
the noble Lord to say that the line of the 
Schlei and Dannewerke was the line pro- 
posed by Earl Russell and supported by 
the neutral Powers ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Yes; that 
appears on the Protocols. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suppiy considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £3,750, Ecclesiastical Commis- 


sioners. 
Mr. HADFIELD said, the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission ought to be able to pay 
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all expenses out of their own funds, and 
the Vote was objectionable. 

Mr. PEEL said, when that portion of 
the business of the Commissioners which 
arose under the Church Building Acts was 
transferred to their management by the 
19 & 20 Vict. c. 55, Parliament decided 
to provide the means for paying the ex- 
penses which should be incurred under the 
Act, and the Commissioners had no power 
to pay auch expenses except out of money 
voted by Parliament. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS also objected to 
the Vote, and said he should support his 
hon. Friend if he went to a division. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the opposition to the Vote showed how 
inconvenient it was that the Church Build- 
ing Acts had not been consolidated. If 
that had been done, the charge in question 
might have been removed. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, the objection to 
the consolidation was that the new parish 
churches should be thrown upon a church 
rate. 

Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £11,224, to complete the sum for 
Temporary Commissions. 


In reply to Colonel Frencu, 


Mr. PEEL stated, that the item for 
English and Irish Law Courts was to pay 
the expense incidental to the Commission 
appointed to consider the expediency of as- 
similating the practice and procedure of the 
Irish Law Courts to those of the English 
Law Courts. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £22,689, to complete the sum for 
Patent Law Expenses. 

(4.) £11,152, to complete the sum for 
Fishery Board, Scotland. 

(5.) £2,000, Trustees of Manufactures, 
Scotland. 

(6.) £37,948, to complete the sum for 
Dues under Treaties of Reciprocity. 

(7.) £2,220, to complete the sum for 
Inspectors of Corn Returns. 

(8.) £500, Boundary Survey, Ireland. 


(9.) £680, Malta and Alexandria Tele- 
graph, &e. 

Mr. PEEL, in reply to Mr. Torrens, 
said, that the working of the Malta and 
Alexandria line had been twice interrupted, 
once in last year and again in the present 
year; but the cable had been repaired, 
and the line was now in good working 
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order, and was realizing large receipts at 
the present time. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £12,457, to complete the sum for 
Civil Contingencies. 


CotoneL FRENCH said, that the item 
of £982 constituted a large expenditure 
for the repairs and inclosure of the British 
burial ground at Varna. With regard to 
the sum of £315 10s. 6d. for Mr. J. 
Morrin, of the Rolls Office, Dublin, for 
extra duties and expenses in connection 
with editing and publishing the first two 
volumes of the Calendar of Patent and 
Close Rolls in Ireland, there were certain 
people, himself among the number, who 
disputed the capability of Mr. Morrin for 
the work. A great many errors had been 
detected in the work in question. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that £552 
was to be paid for fees connected with the 
installation of Prinee Alfred as a Knight 
of the Garter. That was not, in his opi- 
nion, a charge which ought to fall on the 
public purse. 

Mr. PEEL said, the condition of the 
cemetery at Varna was such that it had 
become necessary to go to some expense 
for an inclosure. As to the case of Mr. 
Morrin, he was aware that charges of in- 
accuracy had been brought against his 
work ; but it was not a question on which 
the Treasury could form an opinion of 
their own. It had been arranged that the 
Master of the Rolls in England should 
appoint two competent persons to inquire 
into the matter. 

Sm JERVOISE JERVOISE asked 
for information as to when and where the 
outlay for the inspection of sheep, with a 
view to the prevention of disease, had been 
incurred, and whether the persons em- 
ployed were duly qualified. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, that two 
years ago the prevalence of small pox in 
sheep excited great alarm in certain dis- 
tricts of England, and the Government 
appointed two most experienced and com- 
7° gentlemen, Professor Simonds and 

r. Marsden, to inquire into the matter. 

CotoneL FRENCH, in reference to the 
charge for an inspection of the drainage 
works on the banks of the Shannon, said, 
he wished to ask a question on the subject. 
The Shannon Commissioners had spent a 
sum of £300,000 in deepening the Shan- 
non. On the ground that the works exe- 
euted by that Commission were to effect 
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great improvements in the Shannon dis- 
tricts, the land in the vicinity had been 
taxed for the entire cost. The work was 
entirely a Government one ; but its effect 
had been to increase the inundations, and 
so do positive injury to the properties of 
those who were made to pay for it. He 
wished to know what was the intention of 
the Government with reference to the 
matter, now that they were in possession 
of the Report of Mr. Bateman, the engi- 
neer who had recently been appointed to 
inspect the works. 

Mr. PEEL said, that a number of 
gentlemen in the West of Ireland having 
represented to the Government that the 
inundations had been increased by the 
works executed by the Shannon Commis- 
sioners, the Treasury, though they did not 
concur in that view, agreed to appoint Mr. 
Bateman, the eminent engineer, to inspect 
and report upon the works. Mr. Bate- 
man’s expenses were to be paid by the 
Government ; but there was a distinct un- 
derstanding with the gentlemen at whose 
request the inspection had been made, that 
any works which Mr. Bateman might re- 
commend should be undertaken by the 
landed proprietors at their own cost. The 
Report of Mr, Bateman, which was an 
able one, bore out the view which all along 
had been taken by the Treasury, and 
showed that the works executed by the 
Shannon Commissioners, so far from hay- 
ing aggravated had mitigated the evils 
complained of. Mr. Bateman had recom- 
mended additional works, which would cost 
£250,000; but he had not heard what 
steps the local gentry had taken to have 
those works executed. 

CoLoneL FRENCH said, the agreement 
between the proprietors and the Treasury 
was that the former should pay for any 
improvements which Mr. Bateman might 
recommend, and which had not been in- 
cluded in the works which the Shannon 
Commissioners had been appointed to carry 
out; but it had never been intended by 
the proprietors that they should pay over 
again for what the Shannon eae 
sioners were bound by their contract to 
perform. 


Vote agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported on Monday 
next ; Committee to sit again on Monday 
next. 


Colonel French 


{COMMONS} 
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THAMES EMBANKMENT AND METRO- 
POLIS IMPROVEMENT (LOANS). 

COMMITTEE. 


Resolutions considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) . 


Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
QUER moved the following Resolutions :— 

“ That it is expedient to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to guarantee 
the repayment of any money that may be bor- 
rowed under the Thames Embankment and Me- 
tropolis Improvement Acts, together with the 
interest thereon; and to cause advances to be 
made out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland of such 
sums as may be necessary for the repayment of 
such principal and interest, in aid af cag other 
— applicable for that purpose under the said 

ct. 
“ That the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt be authorized to advance the . 
money which, by the Thames Embankment and 
Metropolis Improvement Acts, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works is authorized to raise.”—( The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
The Resolutions were strictly limited to 
the objects expressed—they were purely 
financial, and he was not about to ask the 
Committee to sanction any new expendi- 
ture or undertake any new works. The 
Legislature had by Act of Parliament pro- 
vided for the outlay of certain sums upon 
the embankment of the Thames, and the 
question now was how the money was to be 
raised. The Metropolitan Board of Works 
had power to raise money, and found that 
they could raise it at the rate of 44 per 
cent ; but when they raised a greater sum 
a short time ago for executing the main 
drainage works they obtained the guaran- 
tee of the Government, and by means of 
it were able to borrow from the Bank of 
England at the rate of £3 15s. per cent. 
They were of opinion that they had a claim 
upon the Government for similar assistance 
in regard to the embankment of the Thames 
and the improvement of the metropolis in 
connection with it. What they said was 
that of late years the metropolis had been 
called upon to undertake very heavy bur- 
dens, although until recently it had not 
possessed any local resources beyond the 
coal and wine dues, and that it contained 
a great mass of Government property which 
made no contribution to its improvement. 
He might add, on his own part, that the 
whole charge of metropolitan improvements, 
though those improvements were of the 
most permanent character, was laid upon 
the temporary and fugitive occupiers of 
the metropolis, The consumers in the 
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metropolis paid in the shape of coal and 
wine dues, and the ratepayers sustained a 
very heavy charge, but those who had the 
greatest and most permanent interest in 
the improvement of the metropolis — 
namely, the ground landowners, did not 
pay a single farthing. He mentioned that, 
not for the purpose of proposing any change, 
but to illustrate the position in which the 
Metropolitan Board of Works found them- 
selves placed. On receiving the applica- 
tion of the Board for a Government gua- 
rantee, he took means to satisfy himself of 
the sufficiency of their resources ; but the 
question arose whether they should be li- 
mited to the Bank of England, or whether 
they might not be permitted to ask ad- 
vances from the National Debt Commis- 
sioners. As a general rule the Commis- 
sioners invested in whatever was guaranteed 
by Parliament, and, being satisfied that the 
present was a case in which the guarantee 
of Parliament should be given, he thought 
it would be proper to take power to make 
advances to the Metropolitan Board from 
the funds at the command of the Commis- 
sioners. Such would be the object of the 


Bill which he was about to introduce, and 
he had only to add that plenty of time 
would be given for the consideration of the 


measure before the second reading. In 
addition to the security of the coal and 
wine dues, there would be the collateral 
security of the rates of the metropolis ; 
and there was no doubt that between the 
Bank of England and the National Debt 
Commissioners the Metropolitan Board of 
Works would get all the money they re- 
quired for this undertaking, or about 
£2,500,000. 

Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU asked, 
Whether there was any provision made for 
the contingency of the Thames Embank- 
ment costing far more than was contem- 
plated by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
In that event, how would they raise the 
additional sum required ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER apprehended that they must come 
to Parliament. 

In reply to a question from Mr, 
WILtiams, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that 4} per cent was the rate 
of interest at which the Metropolitan Board 
of Works would be able to borrow without 
the guarantee of the Government. With 
that guarantee they could borrow from the 
Bank of England at 32 per cent, 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
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could not of course give a decided opinion 
on the scheme without seeing the Bill; but 
he thought the Metropolitan Board had a 
fair claim to the assistance that could pro- 
perly be afforded to them by the Govern- 
ment. It was now proposed that the Go- 
vernment should afford them an amount of 
indirect financial assistance. Sinee the 
establishment of that Board it had con- 
ducted the business intrusted to it in a 
manner that justified the confidence which 
the inhabitants of the metropolis were now 
prepared to repose in it, and he thought 
the plan proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer beneficial. 

Mr. T. J. MILLER said, the great 
value of that measure was, that it would 
save the metropolis the difference between 
4} and 3} per cent interest on the money 
raised for this work. It was a matter of 
comparative indifference to the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works, whether the money 
was raised at 4} or 3} per cent; but the 
great object which that Board had in view 
was to effect the greatest amount of im- 
provement in the metropolis at the small- 
est expense to the inhabitants generally. 
There could be no doubt as to the security 
for the repayment of the loan. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
could not admit that it was a matter of 
indifference to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works whether they raised this money at 
4} or 3} per cent, and that it would only 
affect the ratepayers. The hon. Member 
for Bath (Mr. Tite) the other day stated 
before the Committee on Subways that the 
rates of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
had reached their utmost legal limit, and 
consequently the Board could lay no heavier 
rates on the metropolis. It had also 
reached its utmost legal limit in borrow- 
ing. But by the present measure it would 
obtain a larger sum than it otherwise could 
do for carrying on certain works. The 
boon granted by the Bill would be a boon 
entirely to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and not one to the metropolis at 
all; and unless the House were satisfied 
that the money would be wisely expended, 
and that those persons would obtain the 
contracts who sent in the lowest tenders, 
he did not think that additional powers 
ought to be given to that Board. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the House need not then con- 
cern itself with the question, whether the 
tenders were properly taken or the esti- 
mates sound? Their security was based 
first on the wine and coal dues, and, se- 
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condly, not merely on the present rating 

wers of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, but also on the new rating powers 
which the ['i!! about to be introduced would 
give to the board. 

Mr. KINNAIRD asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would not take some 
step for carrying out his own most fair 
suggestion — that the taxation for these 
improvements should be shared by those 
who would permanently benefit by them ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER thought the time had not come 
when a proposal of that kind should be 
made. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS maintained 
that, as this measure would enlarge the 
borrowing powers of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, the Government ought 
to take care that the money was likely to 
be wisely and economically applied. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

(1.) Resolved, 

That it is expedient to authorise the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to guarantee 
the repayment of any money that may be bor- 
rowed under the Thames Embankment and Me- 
tropolis Improvement Acts, together with the 
interest thereon ; and to cause advances to be 
made out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, of such 
sums as may be necessary for the repayment of 
such principal and interest, in aid of any other 
ae applicable for that purpose under the said 

ct. 


(2.) Resolved, 


That the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt be authorized to advance the 
money which by the Thames Embankment and 
Metropolis Improvement Acts the Metropolitan 
Board of Works is authorized to raise. 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported on Monday 
next. 


INDEMNITY BILL—{Buz 97.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. HADFIELD suid, he had an 
Amendment to propose. The Bill itself, 
which, contrary to usual practice, had 
been circulated among Members, was a 
perfect curiosity. It recited no less than 
twelve Acts of Parliament, most, if not 
all of which, he believed, had been re- 
pealed by subsequent Acts of Parliament. 
Among them was the 25th of Charles II., 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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which required an oath against Transub- 
stantiation. Another required a declara- 
tion that the signer would upon no pretence 
take up arms against the King; and yet 
in 1688 all classes took up arms to get 
rid of a tyrant. There was a declaration 
against the oath called the Solemn League, 
and an Act of the 30th of Charles II. dis- 
abled Papists from sitting in either House 
of Parliament. Another Act extorted an 
oath not to injure the Church. He would, 
therefore, beg to move the Amendment of 
which he had given notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ considering the long period during which yearly 
Indemnity Bills have passed, on account of the 
non-compliance with the requirements of Acts of 
Parliament made and in times of political 
excitement and trouble (some of them two hun- 
dred years ago), imposing oaths and declarations 
as stated in the Indemnity Bill, 2 Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to consider and report first of 
all whether a complete and effectual Indemnity 
ean be given by Parliament for all omissions to 
the present time ; and, in the next place, whe- 
ther the time has not arrived to repeal so many 
= the said wy as are useless and _ 
onger requi for the present times,”—(Mr. 
Hadfield) ‘ 

— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. PEEL said, that whatever objec- 
tions might be offered to the oaths and 
declarations to which the hon. Member 
referred, there was nothing antiquated 
in the present declarations. As far as he 
knew, there was no declaration at present 
in force of anearlier date than 1828, when 
the old declaration against Transubstan- 
tiation was repealed, and another form of 
declaration enacted instead. In the same 
manner the old oaths of allegiance, su- 
premacy, and abjuration were repealed in 
1858, and a short oath appointed in lieu 
of them. The mistake which the hon. 
Member made was in supposing that be- 
cause those oaths and declarations were 
repealed, therefore the original Acts im- 
posing them were also repealed. That 
was not so; the Acts remained in force, 
and they had to be read as if they 
contained the new form of declaration 
or oath. He very much agreed with 
the hon. Member in his desire to see 
the repeal of the Acts themselves ; he did 
not believe that any of the security which 
the Church or State had enjoyed during 
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the last 100 years was derived from their 
existence on the statute-book. He, how- 
ever, could not understand why the hon. 
Member proposed an Amendment to this 
Bill, because it took the same direc- 
tion as the hon. Gentleman desired to go, 
the only difference being that it did yearly 
what the hon. Member » Rowe’ to see done 
once and for all. If the Committee were 
appointed, it would be impossible to pass 
the Indemnity Bill this Session, and great 
inconvenience would result from the old 
Acts being revived. He suggested that if 
the hon. Member thought it better to pro- 
ceed by way of Committee than by a 
Bill, as he had hitherto done, he should 
move, next Session, for the appointment 
of a Select Committee, a course to which 
the House would probably assent ; but the 
effect of referring this Bill to a Select 
Committee would be altogether to prevent 
it passing this Session. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the hon. Member would withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he must press 
his Amendment. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he hoped the hon. Member would withdraw 
his Amendment, for unless he did so the 
Indemnity Bill might run the risk of not 
passing this year. Surely the hon. Mem- 
ber did not intend that the persons who 
had not taken the oaths should be liable to 
the pains and penalties to which they would 
be subjected unless the Bill passed into 
law. If the hon. Member would next Ses- 
sion bring forward the grievances which he 
believed persons laboured under from the 
experience of the present law, and point 
out how changes could be made, he might 
then properly ask for a Select Committee ; 
but it would not be proper to stop the pro- 
gress of the Bill in order that the hon. 
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in this manner. This would be to prevent 
& present remedy to evils about which they 
were all agreed. At this period of the 
Session it would be better to allow the Bill 
to pass as usual, and if the hon. Member 
moved for a Select Committee next Session 
he would meet with support on that side 
of the House. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next, 
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(Oxford) Bill. 


TESTS ABOLITION (OXFORD) BILL. 
[prt 18.] THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’ 


Sire WILLIAM HEATHCOTE: Sir, 
in moving that this Bill be read a third 
time upon this day three months, I do not 
intend to enter at any length into a dis- 
cussion of the merits of the Bill, or of its 
object or probable results. All of these 
subjects have already been discussed at 
considerable length, and hon. Gentlemen 
have expressed their opinions upon them. 
What I desire to do is to call attention to 
the position of the Bill, to the course of 
proceeding with regard to it, and to the 
results growing out of these proceedings. 
For the purpose of my argument I am 
willing to suppose that every Gentleman 
in this House will adhere to the opinions 
he has previously expressed on the Bill. 
What I wish to point out is, that if the 
different parties in this House do adhere 
to the opinions previously expressed, the 
decision ought to be different from that of 
former divisions, and the Bill ought to be 
rejected, 

Throughout its progress there have been 
three distinct opinions as to the proper 
mode of dealing with it. The hon. 
Member who introduced it (Mr. Dodson) 
and those who agreed with him, were de- 
sirous that the Bill should pass as intro- 
duced, and were unwilling to accept any 
Amendment. On the other hand there 
were those on this side the House who 
thought that the difficulties of legislating 
on the subject were out of all proportion 
to any advantages to be derived from the 
roposed change, or to any disadvantages 
intended to be removed. We therefore 
not only objected to the Bill as it stands, 
but declined to take on ourselves the re- 
sponsibility of proposing Amendments ; 
which, however, we were ready to consider 
if proposed by others. The third section, 
headed by my right hon. Friends the Home 
Secretary and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, while they emphatically declared 
that the Bill could not pass in the form in 
which it was introduced by the hon. Member 
for Sussex, said that it was without much 
difficulty capable of Amendments which 
would make it in their opinion useful, and 
they accordingly voted for the second read- 
ing, with an intimation that they should 
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oppose it in future stages, if not so 
amended. That is the position in which 
the Bill stands. The second reading was 
carried by a small majority, and was sup- 
ported by many holding the views of the 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. Time went 
on and no Amendments appeared. We took 
it for granted that notice of Amendments 
would have been given by the other side. 
None appeared, however, and we asked 
the House to refuse to go into Com- 
mittee on the ground that no notice had 
been given of those Amendments, which 
the right hon. Gentlemen opposite, sup- 
porters of the Bill, admitted to be neces- 
sary. The House, nevertheless, went into 
Committee. A considerable interval of 
time elapsed, and plenty of time was al- 
lowed for notice of Amendments. Still 
none appeared. The Bill has gone through 
Committee in its original state ; and now, 
on its third reading, it stands in precisely 
the same form as that in which it was in- 
troduced. I make no complaint of that. 
It was very natural that the hon. Gentle- 
man who brought in the Bill should not 
desire to amend it; and if he had accepted 
Amendments at all, it would probably have 
been only because he would have pre- 
ferred them to losing his Bill. Neither do 


I complain of my right hon. Friends for 
not bringing forward Amendments. I know 
that they had applied themselves to the 
framing of important Amendments and 
had found the difficulties insurmountable, 
and that they thought it better to abandon 


the attempt. I do not complain of either 
side ; but I do say if this Bill was sup- 
ported on its second reading by a consider- 
able number of Members only on the 
faith of expected Amendments, of which it 
was alleged to be capable, and if it has 
gone through so far without attempt at 
amendment, that I am then entitled to 
claim the votes of the right hon. Gentle- 
men, and all who sympathize with them, 
and to ask them to assist me in rejecting 
the Bill on the third reading. It is for 
the hon. Member for Sussex (Mr. Dodson) 
to consider whether it would not be better 
for him at some other time to frame and 
introduce a measure more likely to receive 
general support. For the present, at any 
rate, I venture to think that the course 
which I recommend is the best. 

On the present oceasion I rest my op- 
position on these special grounds; but, 
in addition, I will ask the House to re- 
member, as a matter of fact, that the 
Bill does not now stand in such a form 


Sir William Heathcote 
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as will put Oxford in any way in the 
same position as Cambridge. It will put 
Oxford in a situation very much in advance, 
as my hon. Friend (Mr, Dodson) would call 
it, but, as I think, in a very mach worse 
position ; and hon. Members who will sup- 
port the third reading will do so on the 
distinct understanding that they are doing 
what has not yet been sanctioned for 
either University. On these grounds | beg 
to move that the Bill be read a third time 
this day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘now,’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three 
months.” —(Sir William Heathcote.) 


Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 150; Noes 
140: Majority 10. 


AYES. 


Duff, M. E. G. 
Dunbar, Sir W. 
Dundas, F, 

Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Enfield, Viscount 
Ennis, J. 

Esmonde, J. 

Evans, T. W. 

Ewart, W. 

Fermoy, Lord 

Finch, C. W. 

Finlay, A. S. 
Fitzwilliam, hn. C.W.W. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Forster, W. E. 
Fortescue, hon. F. D. 
Fortescue, rt. hon. C. 
Gaskell, J. M. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gilpin, C. 

Goldsmid, Sir F. H. 
Gower, hon. F. L. 
Greene, J. 

Gregson, S. 

Grenfell, H. R. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Gurdon, B 

Hadfield, G. 

Hankey, T. 
Hartington, Marquess of 
Hayter, rt. hn. Sir W.G. 
Headlam, rt. hon, T. E. 
Hodgson, K.D. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Hutt, rt. hon. W. 
Jervoise, Sir J, C. 
King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kinglake, J. A. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 


E. 
Layard, A. HU. 
Lawson, W. 
Lefevre, G. J. S. 


Acton, Sir J. D. 

Adeane, H. J. 

Anstruther, Sir R. 

Ayrton, A. S. 

Aytoun, R. S. 

Bagwell, J. 

Baines, E, 

Baring, rt. hon. Sir F.T. 

Baring, T 

Bass, M. T. 

Baxter, W. E. 

Beaumont, W. B. 

Biddulph, Colonel 

Black, A. 

Bonham-Carter, J. 

Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 

Brand, hon. H. 

Bright, J. 

Bruce, rt. hon. II, A. 

Buchanan, W. 

Buller, Sir A. W. 

Bury, Viscount 

Buxton, C. 

Caird, J. 

Calthorpe, hon. F. H. 
W. G. 


Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Childers, H. C, E. 
Clay, J. 

Clifford, C. C. 
Collier, Sir R. P. 
Colthurst, Sir G. C. 
Cowper, rt. hon. W. F, 
Cox, W. 

Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crawford, R. W. 
Dalglish, R. 

Davie, Colonel F. 
Dent, J. D. 

Dering, Sir E. C. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Douglas, Sir C. 
Doulton, F. 
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Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Moncreiff, rt. hon. J. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Morris, D. 

Neate, C. 

O’Hagan, rt. hon. T. 
O’Loghlen, Sir C. M. 
Padmore, R. 

Paget, C. 

Paget, Lord C. 
Paxton, Sir J. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, rt. hon. F. 
Pinney, Colonel 
Potter, E. 


Ricardo, O. 

Robartes, T. J. A. 
Robertson, H. 
Rothschild, Baron M.de 
Russell, H. 

Russell, F. W. 


Scholefield, W. 

Seely, C. 

Seymour, A. 

Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sheridan, H. B, 
Smith, J. A. 

Smith, M. T. 
Stansfeld, J. 

Steel, J. 

Stuart, Colonel 
Sykes, Colonel W. H. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Tomline, G. 

Tracy, hon, C. R. D. H. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C, P. 
Vivian, H. H. 

Vyner, R. A. 

Watkin, E. W. 
Watkins, Colonel L. 
Weguelin, T. M. 
Western, S. 

Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, S. 

White, J. 

White, hon. L. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Woods, H. 


TELLERS, 
Dodson, J. G. 
Goschen, G. J. 


NOES. 


Adderley, rt. hon. C, B. 
Astell, J. H. 

Baring, A. H. 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Bective, Earl of 
Beecroft, G. S. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. 
Beresford, D, W. P. 
Bramley-Moore, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bremridge, R. 
Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruen, H. 

Burghley, Lord 
Cairns, Sir H. M‘C. 
Cargill, W. W. 

Cave, S. 

Cecil, Lord R. 
Chapman, J. 

Cobbold, J. C. 

Cole, hon. H. 

Cole, hon. J. L. 
Copeland, Mr. Ald. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Curzon, Viscount 
Damer, S. D. 

Dickson, Colonel 

Du Cane, C. 
Duncombe, hon. W. E. 
Dunne, Colonel 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Estcourt, rt. hn, T.HLS. 


Fane, Colonel J. W. 
Farquhar, Sir M. 
Farrer, J. 

Fellowes, E. 
Fitzgerald, W. R. S. 
Fleming, T. W. 
Floyer, J. 

Gard, R. S, 

George, J. 

Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Gower, G. W. G. L. 
Greenall, G. 

Grey de Wilton, Visct. 
Griffith, C. D. 
Grogan, Sir E. 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hardy, G. 

Hartopp, E. B. 
Harvey, R. B. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hassard, M. 

Hay, Sir J. C.D. 
Hesketh, Sir T. G. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Heygate, W. U. 

Hill, hon. R. C. 
Holford, R. S. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Hopwood, J. T. 
Hotham, Lord 
Humberston, P. S. 
Hume, W. W. F. 
Humphery, W. H. 
Hunt, G. W. 
Jolliffe,rt.hn,SirW.G.H. 
Jones, D. 
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Phillips, G. L. 
Powell, F. 8. 
Powys-Lybbe, P. L. 
Ridley, Sir 
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Kekewich, S. T. 
Kendall, N 
Kerrison, Sir E, C. 
King, J. K 


g, J. K. 
Knatchbull, W. F. 
Knightley, R. 


Smyth, Colonel 
Somerset, Colonel 
Somes, J 

Stanhope, J. B. 
Stracey, Sir H. 

Sturt, Lt.-Col. N, 
Surtees, H. E. 
Thynne, Lord E. 
Thynne, Lord H. 
Tottenham,Lt.-Col.C.G. 
Trefusis, hon. C. H. R. 
Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Turner, C, 

Vance, J. 

Vyse, Colonel H. 
Walcott, Admiral 
Walker, J. R. 

Walpole, rt. hon. S. H, 
Walsh, Sir J. 
Watlington, J. W. P. 
Wyndham, hon. P, 
Yorke, J. R. 


Longfield, R. 

Lopes, Sir M. 

Lygon, hon. F. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Malcolm, J. W. 

Malins, R. 
Manners,rt.hon. Lord J. 
Miller, T. J. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Mordauat, Sir C, 
Morgan, O. 

Mowbray, rt. hn, J. R. 
Mundy, W. 

Naas, Lord 

Newport, Viscount 
Nicol, W. 

Noel, hon. G. J. 
Pakenham, Colonel 
Palk, Sir L. 

Palmer, Sir R. 
Papillon, P, O. 
Peacocke, G. M. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Gen. Heathcote, Sir W. 
Pennant, hon. Colonel Northcote, Sir S. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill 
be now read a third time.” 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, the House 
had been taken somewhat by surprise, and 
had come to a division earlier than had 
been expected owing to the remarkable 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. It 
would be remembered that the Govern- 
ment were ina position of some embar- 
rassment on account of the course taken 
on the second reading of this Bill. When 
the Bill was passing the second reading 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Home Department, who he saw had 
now returned to the House, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer supported the Bill, and the ground 
they gave for supporting it was, not that 
they agreed with the Bill as a whole, or 
in its most important clauses, but that 
they objected to the principle of indiseri- 
minate resistance, as they were pleased to 
call it; and they told the House that, al- 
though they should like to see certain 
alterations in the Bill—such as the strik- 
ing out of the clauses that allowed those 
who were not members of the Chureh of 
England to vote in Convocation—still they 
should support the Bill for the sake of 
other clauses of very inferior importance 


TELLERS. 
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that it contained. On that plea they sup- 
ported the Bill; and they gave the House 
to understand that they intended to sup- 
port Amendments in Committee which 
would make the Bill such as they desired 
to see it. They gave the House to under- 
stand that they gave no support or counte- 
nance to the principle of a Bill which 
handed over the government of the Uni- 
versities for educational purposes to Dis- 
senting Masters of Arts. But in Com- 
mittee there were proposed none of those 
Amendments which the Government fore- 
shadowed. The right hon. Member for 
Oxford University (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) was absent on that occasion 
[ Cries of ** Divide!’"] Surely they would 
allow him to proceed to discuss the matter 
especially when the small majority just 
announced was gained by a snapped di- 
vision. This Bill was not debated on 
going into Committee, and they could not 
object to the discussion of it now. They 
might, at all events, be well excused for 
deliberately considering all the events 
before they came to a further expression 
of their opinion. This was a measure 
such as had never passed the House of 
Commons before. It absolutely handed 
over the Government of the University to 


those not of the Chureh of England. 
Those on the opposite side might think 
that was a desirable measure, but they 
could not say it was a measure of that 
insignificance that it was to be dispatched 


in ten minutes. What he wanted was 
to draw their attention to the conduct of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, who 
having given the House to understand on 
the second reading that Amendments 
would be moved in Committee, and who 
in Committee abstained from moving any 
such Amendments, now in the third re- 
ading, when the division was called for, 
the right hon. Gentleman who was the re- 
presentative of the Government for the 
purposes of this Bill, and to whose Depart- 
ment the measure specially belonged, would 
not give an opinion on this important mat- 
ter, but walked out of the House. He 
(Lord R. Cecil) did not think that a Bill 
of this character ought to pass without 
some explanation from the responsible 
Minister of the Crown. It was hardly 
dealing fairly with the House of Commons 
to hold out opinions on the second reading 
and then not to follow them up by his con- 
duct. At all events, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had warned them against 


Lord Robert Ceeit 
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“‘ indiscriminating resistance,” had given 
them a good idea that evening of what 
discriminating resistance was. It meant 
promising to oppose a Bill when no great 
party struggle was in prospect, and not 
opposing it when party votes became of 
consequence. ‘‘ Discriminating resistance” 
was discriminating in point of time ; it was 
resistance when it suited. But, at all 
events, some gratitude was due to those, 
whoever they might be, who enriched their 
native language. ‘‘ Running away”’ was 
a coarse and vulgar term. It was now 
called ‘* discriminating resistance.’’ They 
had had lately a good many specimens of 
“discriminating resistance.” We should 
soon have to discuss a foreign policy in 
which “ discriminating resistance’ had 
been shown. [*‘ Question.” ] Surely it 
was material to show how perfectly consis- 
tent the foreign policy of the Government 
was, whether they were deuling with the 
domestic or the foreign question. In each 
case they promised to render help when 
it was convenient, and when it ceased to 
be convenient they walked out of the 
House. [** Divide, divide!” ] He saw that 
the House was not much inclined for dis- 
cussion. He only rose to draw attention 
to the conduct of one of the chief mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
he trusted that before the House finally 
decided on this important question the 
right hon. Gentleman would explain the 
course which he had pursued. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: I am quite 
ready to afford the noble Lord the explana- 
tion which he asks, but in doing so I must 
disclaim the character in which he has 
spoken of me as the representative of Her 
Majesty’s Government on this occasion. In 
the previous discussion upon this Bill I 
spoke only my own individual opinions; 
and in speaking these opinions I did not, 
as the noble Lord has imputed to me, pro- 
mise to oppose this Bill at any stage. I 
agreed with the principle of the Bill, but 
I said that I thought my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Dodson) would act wisely if instead of ask- 
ing what I thought Parliament would not 
be likely to grant—if instead of pressing 
the Bill in a shape in which I felt that it 
could not ultimately pass—he would con- 
sent to the introduction of Amendments 
which would place Oxford on the same 
footing as Cambridge. I was prepared 
to go further and to give to Masters of 
Arts a right to vote, for Members of Par- 
liament as members of Convocation. 
thought that that would have been 4 
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more prudent course, and would have 
resulted in the acceptance by Parliament 
of a Bill which would have done justice 
to those who are now excluded from _pri- 


vileges which they have a right to enjoy. ; 


I did my best by private communications 
with my hon. Friend to indace him to 
agree to such a modification of the Bill, 
and I have reason to believe that if he 
had consented to it there were those on 
the opposite side actuated by a spirit very 
different from that of the noble Lord, who 
would have met my hon. Friend in a spirit 
of generous conciliation, and that a Bill 
would have passed through Parliament 
which would have been a great amendment 
of the existing law. Not objecting to the 
principle of the Bill I did not feel my- 
self bound to vote against it on the 
third reading. I should willingly have 
seen the Bill in another shape, but I 
never promised to oppose it, I never pro- 
mised to introduce Amendments, I did not 
wish to press those Amendments against 
the judgment of my hon. Friend, and I 
thought that I was only taking a course 
which became me in not recording a vote 
either against or in favour of the Bill, but 
in walking out of the House when the 
Question was put. The noble Lord says 


that this is not a fitting question to be 


disposed of in ten minutes. Why did not 
the noble Lord, who was here when the 
Amendment was moved by the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford, rise in his place, and state the ground 
upon which he was opposed to the third 
reading of the Bill? Now that the Amend- 
ment has been negatived, he is taking a 
most unusual course in order to gain the 
advantage of the votes of any hon. Mem- 
bers who may happen to come down to 
the House. He had a right to comment 
upon my conduct if he thought fit to do so. 
I have stated the reasons which influenced 
me, and I hope that the House will not 
think that I have acted improperly. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: The right 
hon. Gentleman says that when he spoke 
the other day he expressed only his indi- 
vidual opinion, and did not speak as the 
organ of the Government. I suppose that 
he has to-night again spoken in his indi- 
vidual capacity, and consequently, up to 
the present moment, we have not been fa- 
voured with the opinions of Her Majesty’s 
Government upon this Bill. But who, let 
me ask, is the Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government who speaks to the House upon 
this subject merely in his individual capa- 
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city? It is the Home Secretary. And 
in whose Department, I should like to 
know, are questions affecting the Univer- 
sities of this land, if not in that of the 
Home Secretary? If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman tells us—as I conclude he means to 
tell us — that Her Majesty’s Government 
have really no opinion as a Government 
upon this important Bill, I am perfectly 
willing to believe the statement, and I 
shall not go through the useless form of 
expressing at it a surprise which I do not 
feel. But I hope it will go forth to the 
country that upon a measure affecting one 
of the most famous and venerable Univer- 
sities of the land Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment express no opinion, have no opinion, 
and, so far as the Department charged 
with the affairs of the Universities is con- 
cerned, do not even give a vote upon this 
important measure. With respect to what 
the right hon. Gentleman has said about 
my noble Friend not rising after my hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Sir William Heathcote}, I must 
say that I never heard a more unjust or a 
more unfounded charge. My hon. Friend 
had stated the objections to the Bill in 
very clear and precise terms, and no one 
rose to answer him — not even a Member 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Was my 
noble Friend the Member for Stamford to 
rise and beat the air—to fight with shadows 
when no one had replied to my hon. Friend? 
It was unnecessary for him to occupy the 
attention of the House merely to support 
what had been so well said by my hon. 
Friend. But, after the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken, he was 
quite justified in making the observations 
which he has done with reference to their 
conduct; and when this scene is described, 
when this debate is read to-morrow, it will 
not redound to the credit of the Govern- 
ment, 

Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, that 
the House was placed in a very remark- 
able position. Karly in the evening the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir George Grey) de- 
clined to answer a question asked by his 
noble Friend the Member for Northamp- 
tonshire (Lord Burghley) with reference to 
Denmark, in the absence of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government ; and now 
no reply had been given to the speech of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the other Member for that University 
was on the Treasury Bench, and he was 
perfectly astonished that he had given no 

Z 
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explanation of the course which he intended 
to pursue. The position in which the House 
was placed at present was a very remark- 
able one. When a debate took place the 
Members of the Government sat still and 
made no reply, and hon. Gentlemen who 
sat behind them thought it prudent to hold 
their tongue. He hoped that this occasion 
would not be forgotten, and that the House 
would go to another division upon this im- 
portant Bill. 

Mr. NEATE rose to address the House; 
but the cries for a division were so con- 
tinuous, and the confusion so general, that 
the hon. Member sat down without pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. COLLINS also rose to speak ; but 
the interruption was so great that the hon. 
Member could not be intelligibly heard. 


Main Question put. 
a House divided :—Ayes 170 ; Noes 


AYES, 

Dalglish, R. 

Davie, Colonel F. 
Dent, J. D. 

Dering, Sir E. C. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Douglas, Sir C. 
Doulton, F, 

Duff, M. E. G, 

Duff, R. W. 

Dunbar, Sir W. 
Dundas, F. 

Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Enfield, Viscount 
Ennis, J. 

Esmonde, J. 

Evans, T. W. 

Ewart, W. 

Fenwick, H. 

Fermoy, Lord 

Finch, C, W. 

Finlay, A. S. 
Fitzwilliam, hn.C.W.W. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Forster, W. E. 
Fortescue, hon. F. D. 
Fortescue, rt. hon, C. 
Gaskell, J. M. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T, M, 
Gilpin, C. 

Goldsmid, Sir F. H. 
Gower, hon, F. L. 
Greene, J, 

Gregson, S. 

Grenfell, H. R. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Gurdon, B. 

Hadfield, G. 

Hankey, T. 
Hartington,Marquess of 
Hayter, rt.hon.Sir W.G. 
Headlam, rt. hon. T. E. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. Henderson, J. 
Crawford, R. W. Hodgson, K. D. 


Sir Minto Farquhar 


Acton, Sir J. D. 

Adeane, H. J. 

Anstruther, Sir R. 

Antrobus, E. 

Ayrton, A. S. 

Aytoun, R. S, 

Bagwell, J. 

Baines, E. 

Baring, rt. hn. Sir. F.T. 

Baring, T. G. 

Bass, M.T. 

Baxter, W. E. - 

Beaumont, W. B. 

Bellew, R. M. 

Berkeley, hon. Colonel 
F. W. F. 


Biddulph, Colonel 
Black, A. 
Bonham-Carter, J. 
Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 
Brand, hon. H. 

Bright J. 

Bruce, rt. hon. H, A, 
Buchanan, W. 

Buller, Sir A. W. 
Bury, Viscount 
Buxton, C. 

Caird, J. 
Calthorpe,hn.F.H.W.G. 
Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Childers, H. C. E. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. J. 
Clay, J. 

Clifford, C. C. 

Clifford, Colonel 
Clive, G. 

Collier, Sir R. P. 
Colthurst, Sir G, C. 
Cowper, rt. hon. W. F. 
Cox, W. 
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Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Hutt, rt. hon. W. 
Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
King, hon. P. J. L, 
Kinglake, J. A. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
- ee - Hugessen, 


Layard, A. H. 
Langton, W. H. G. 
Lawson, W. 

Lefevre, G. J. S, 
Lee, W. 

Lewis, H. 

Locke, J. 

M‘Cann, J. 
Mackinnon, W. A.(Lym) 
Maguire, J. F. 
Marjoribanks, D. C. 
Martin, P. W. 
Martin, J. 

Massey, W. N. 
Merry, J. 

Mills, J. R. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Moncreiff, rt. hon. J. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Morris, D. 

Neate, C. 

O’ Hagan, rt. hon. T. 
O’Loghlen, Sir C. M. 
Padmore, R. 

Paget, C. 

Paget, Lord C. 
Paxton, Sir J. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R, 
Peel, rt. hon. F. 
Pinney, Colonel 
Potter, E. 

Powell, J. J. 

Price, R. G. 

Pugh, D. 

Ramsden, Sir J. W. 
Ricardo, O. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
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Robertson, D. 

Robertson, H. 

— Baron M., 
le 

Russell, H. 

Russell, A. 

Russell, F. W. 

Russell, Sir W. 

Scholefield, W. 

Seely, C. 

Seymour, A. 

Shafto, R. D. 

Shelley, Sir J. V. 

Sheridan, H. B. 

Smith, J. A. 

Smith, M. T. 

Stacpoole, W. 

Stansfeld, J. 

Steel, J. 

Stuart, Colonel 

Sykes, Colonel W. H. 

Taylor, P. A. 

Tollemache, hon. F. J, 

Tomline, G. 

Tracy.-hon. C. R. D. H. 

Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 

Vivian, H. H. 

Vyner, R. A. 

Warner, E. 

Watkin, E. W. 

Watkins, Colonel L. 

Weguelin, T. M 

Western, S. 

Whalley, G. H. 

Whitbread, S. 

White, J. 

White, hon. L. 

Williamson, Sir H. 

Winunington, Sir T. E. 

Wood, rt. hn. Sir C. 

Woods, H. 


TELLERS. 
Dedson, J. G. 
Goschen, G. J. 


NOES. 


Adderley, rt. hon. C. B- 
Angerstein, W. 
Anstell, J. H. 
Baring, A. H. 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Bective, Earl of 
Beecroft, G. S. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Benyon, R. 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. 
Beresford, D. W. P. 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bramley-Moore, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bremridge, R. 
Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruen, H. 
Burghley, Lord 
Cairns, Sir H. M‘C. 
Cargill, W. W. 
Cave, S. 

Cecil, Lord R. 


Chapman, J. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cole, hon. H. 
Cole, hon. J. L. 
Collins, T. 
Copeland, Mr. Ald. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Curzon, Viscount 
Damer, S. D. 
Dickson, Colonel 
Du Cane, C. 
Duncombe, hon. W. E. 
Dunne, Colonel 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Edwards, Colonel 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon, A. F. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Estcourt, rt. hon. T. 
H. S. 
Fane, Colonel J. W. 
Farquhar, Sir M. 
Farrer, J. 
Fellowes, E. 
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Fergusson, Sir J. 
Fitzgerald, W. R. 8. 
Fleming, T. W. 
Floyer, J. 
Franklyn, G. W. 
Gard, R. S; 
George, J. 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Gore, J. R. O. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Gower, G. W. G. L. 
Greenall, G. 
Grey deWilton, Viscount 
Griffith, C. D. 
Grogan, Sir E. 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hardy, G. 
Ilartopp, E. B. 
Harvey, R. B. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hassard, M. 
Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Hesketh, Sir T. G. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Heygate,W. U. 
Hill, hon. R. C, 
Holford, R. 8. 
Holmesdale, Viseount 
Hood, Sir A. A. 
Hopwood, J. T. 
Humberston, P.S. 
Hume, W. W. F. 
Humphery, W. H. 
Hunt, G. W. 
Ingestre, Viscount 
Jolliffe, rt. hon. Sir 
W.@. 3. 
Jones, D. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kelly, Sir F. 
Kendall, N. 
Kerrison, Sir E. C. 
King, J. K. 
Knatchbull, W. F. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, R. 
Langton, W. G. 
Lefroy, A. 
Legh, W. J. 
Lennox, Lord G. G. 
Lennox, C. S. B. H. K. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Leslie, W. 
Lever, J. O. 
Longfield, R. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lygon, hon. F. 
Macdonogh, F. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Malins, R. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
Miller, T. J. 
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Montgomery, Sir G. 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morgan, 0. 

Morgan, hon. Major 
Mowbray, rt. hn. J. R. 
Mundy, W. 

Naas, Lord 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Nicol, W. 

Noel, hon. G. J. 
Pakenham, Colonel 
Palk, Sir L. 

Palmer, R. W. 
Palmer, Sir R. 
Papillon, P. 0. 
Peacocke, G. M. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. General 
Pennant, hon. Colonel 
Phillips, G. L. 
Powell, F. S. 
Powys-Lybbe, P. L. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Rogers, J. J. 

Rowley, hon. R. T. 
Sclater-Booth, G. 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Selwyn, C. J. 

Smith, A.(Herts) 
Smith, S. G. 

Smyth, Colonel 
Smollett, P. B. 
Somerset, Colonel 
Somes, J. 

Stanhope, J. B, 
Stracey, Sir H. 

Sturt, Lt.-Col. N. 
Surtees, F.. E. 
Taylor, Cvionel 
Thynne, Lord E. 
Thynne, Lord H. 
Tottenham,Lt.-Col.C.G. 
Trefusis, hon. C. Ui. R. 
Treherne, M. 

Trevor, Lord A. E, H. 
Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Turner, C. 

Vance, J. 

Vansittart, W. 
Verner, E. W. 

Vyse, Colonel H. 
Walcott, Admiral 
Walker, J. R. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. 

Walter, J. 
Watlington, J. W. P. 
Whitmore, H. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Heathcote Sir W. 
Northcote, Sir S. 


Whereupon, the numbers being equal, 
Mr. Speaker stated that after the votes 
that had been taken this evening, the 
House would not be surprised if he de- 
sired to afford them another opportunity 
of deciding the Question themselves ; this 
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they would be able to do on the Question, 
“ That this Bill do pass ;”’ on the present 
stage he declared himself with the Ayes. 


Question put, * That this Bill do pass.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 171 ; Noes 


173: Majority 2. 


AYES. 


Acton, Sir J. D. 

Adeane, H. J. 

Anstruther, Sir R. 

Antrobus, E. 

Ayrton, A.S. 

Aytoun, R.S. 

Bagwell, J. 

Baines, E. 

Baring, rt. hn. Sir F. T. 

Baring, T. G 

Bass, M. T. 

Baxter, W. E. 

Beaumont, W. B. 

Bellew, R. M. 

Berkeley, Colonel hon. 
F. W.F 


Biddulph, Colonel 

Black, A. 

Bonham-Carter, J. 

Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 

Brand, hon. H. 

Bright, J. 

Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 

Buchanan, W. 

Buller, Sir A. W. 

Bury, Viscount 

Buxton, C. 

Caird, J. 

Calthorpe, hon. F. H. 
W. G. 

Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 

Cavendish, Lord G. 

Childers, H. C. E. 

Cholmeley, Sir M. J. 

Clay, J. 

Clifford, C. C. 

Clifford, Colonel 

Clive, G. 

Coke, hon. Colonel 

Collier, Sir R. P. 

Colthurst, Sir G. C. 

Cowper, rt. hon, W. F. 

Cox, W. 

Craufurd, E, H. J. 

Crawford, R. W, 

Dalglish, R. 

Davie, Colonel F. 

Dent, J. D. 

Dering, Sir E. C. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 

Douglas, Sir C. 

Doulton, F. 

Duff, M. E. G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Dunbar, Sir W. 

Dundas, F. 

Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 

Enfield, Viscount 

Ennis, J. 

Esmonde, J. 

Evans, T. W. 


Z2 


Ewart, W. 

Fenwick, H. 

Fermoy, Lord 

Finch, C. W. 

Finlay, A. S. 

Fitzwilliam, hn.C.W.W. 

Foljambe, F. J. S. 

Forster, W. E. 

Fortescue, hon, F. D. 

Fortescue, rt. hon. C. 

Gaskell, J. M. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T, M. 

Gilpin, C, 

Goldsmid, Sir F. 0. 

Gower, hon, F. L. 

Greene, J. 

Gregson, S. 

Grenfell, H. R. 

Grosvenor, Lord R. 

Gurdon, B. 

Hadfield, G. 

Hankey, T. 

Hartington, Marquess of 

Hayter, rt. hn, Sir W.G. 

Headlam, rt. hon. T, E. 

Henderson, J. 

Hodgson, K. D. 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 

Hutt, rt. hon. W. 

Jervoise, Sir J. C. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 

Kinglake, J. A. 

Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
E 


Layard, A. H. 
Langton, W. H, G. 
Lawson, W 
Lefevre, G. J. 8. 
Lee, W. 

Lewis, H. 

Locke, J. 

M‘Cann, J. 
Mackinnon, W. A.(Lym) 
Maguire, J. F 
Marjoribanks, D. C. 
Martin, P. W. 
Martin, J. 


Mitchell, T. A. 

Moffatt, G. 

Moncreiff, rt. hon. J, 

Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
is. 'D. 


O’Hagan, rt. hon T. 
O’Loghien, Sir C. M. 
Padmore, R. 

Paget, C. 
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Paget, Lord C. 
Paxton, Sir J. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, rt. hon. F. 
Pinney, Colonel 
Potter, E. 

Powell, J. J. 

Price, R. G. 

Pugh, D. 

Ramsden, Sir J. W. 
Ricardo, O. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 


de 
Russell, H. 
Russell, A. 
Russell, F. W. 
Russell, Sir W. 
Scholefield, W. 
Seely C. 
Seymour, A. 
Shafto, R. D. 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, M. T. 
Stacpoole, W. 


Street Music 


Stansfeld, J. 

Steel, J. 

Stuart, Colonel 

Sykes, Colonel W. H. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Tomline, G. 

, hon, C. R. D. H. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C, P. 
Vivian, H. H. 

Vyner, R. A 
Warner, E. 
Watkin, E. W. 
Watkins, Colonel L. 
Weguelin, T. M. 

WwW 


White, hon. L. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Woods, H. 


TELLERS. 
Dodson, J. G. 
Goschen, G. J. 


NOES, 


Adderley, rt. hon, C. B. 
Angerstein, W. 
Astell, J. H. 
Baring, A. H. 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Bective, Earl of 
Beecroft, G. S. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Benyon, R. 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. 
Beresford, D. W. P. 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bramley-Moore, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bremridge, R. 
Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruen, H. 
Burghley, Lord 
Cairns, Sir H. M‘C. 
Cargill, W. W. 
Cave, S. 

Cecil, Lord R. 
Chapman, J. 
Cobbold, J. C. 

Cole, hon. H. 

Cole, hon. J. L. 
Collins, T. 
Copeland, Mr. Ald. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Curzon, Viscount 
Damer, S. D. 
Dickson, Colonel 
Du Cane, C. 
Duncombe, hon. W. E. 
Dunne, Colonel 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Edwards, Colonel 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. A, F, 
Egerton, hon. W. 


Estcourt, rt.hon.T.H.S, 
Fane, Colonel J. W. 
Farquhar, Sir M. 
Farrer, J. 

Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Fitzgerald, W. R. S. 
Fleming, T. W. 
Floyer, J. 

Franklyn, G. W. 
Gard, R. S. 

George, J. 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Gore, J. R. 0. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Gower, G. W. G. L. 
Greenall, G. 

Grey de Wilton, Visct. 
Griffith, C. D. 
Grogan, Sir E. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hardy, G. 

Hartopp, E. B. 
Harvey, R. B. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hassard, M. 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Hesketh, Sir T. G. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Heygate, W. U. 
Hill, hon. R. C. 
Holford, R. S. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Hood, Sir A. A, 
Hopwood, J. T. 
Humberston, P. S. 
Hume, W. W. F. 
Humphery, W, H. 
Hunt, G. W. 
Ingestre, Viscount 
Jermyn, Earl 
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Jolliffe, rt. hon. Sir W. ean ig G. L. 
G. H. Powell, F. S. 


Powys-Lybbe, P. L. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Rogers, J. J. 
Rowley, hon. R. T. 
Sclater-Booth, G. 
Scott, Lord H. 
Scourfield, J, H. 


Jones, D. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kelly, Sir F. 
Kendall, N. 
Kerrison, Sir E. C, 
King, J. K. 
Knatchbull, W.F. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, R. 
Langton, W. G 
Lefroy, A. 

Legh, W. J. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, C. S. B. 
Leslie, C. P. 


Smyth, Colonel 
Smollett, P. B. 
Somerset, Colonel 
Somes, J. 

Stanhope, J. B. 

Leslie, W. Stracey, Sir H. 

Lever, J. O. Sturt, Lt.-Col. N. 
Longfield, R. Surtees, H. E. 

Lopes, Sir M. Taylor, Colonel 

Lygon, hon. F. Thynne, Lord E. 
Macdonogh, F. Thynne, Lord H. 
Mainwaring, T. Tottenham, Lt.-Col.C.G. 
Malcolm, J. W. Trefusis, hon. C. H. R. 
Malins, R. Treherne, M. 
Manners,rt. hn, Lord J. Trevor, Lord A. E. H. 
Miller, T. J. Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Montgomery, Sir G. Turner, C. 

Mordaunt, Sir C. Vance, J. 

Morgan, O. Vansittart, W. 
Morgan, hon. Major Verner, E. W. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J.R. Vyse, Colonel H. 
Mundy, W Walcott, Admiral 
Naas, Lord Walker, J. R. 
Newdegate, C. N. Walpole, rt. hon. S. H. 
Newport, Viscount Walsh, Sir J. 

Nicol, W. Walter, J. 

Noel, hon. G. J. Waterhouse, S. 
Pakenham, Colonel Watlington, J. W. P. 
Palk, Sir L. Whitmore, H. 

Palmer, R. W. Wyndham, hon. P. 
Palmer, Sir R. Yorke, J. R. 

Papillon, P. O. 
Peacocke, G. M. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. General 
Pennant, hon, Colonel 


G. 
H.K. 


TELLERS. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Northcote, Sir S. 


STREET MUSIC (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
[BrL, 90.] coMmMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Repeal of recited Provisions, 
and Substitution of amended Provision). 


Mr. AYRTON, who had given notice to 
move at the end of the clause to add 
these words— 

“ Provided he shall have been truly informed 
by such householder of the circumstances under 
which he is required to depart, and shall be given 
into custody by such householder,” 
said, the object of the Amendment was 
to secure tu the musician as a condition 
precedent to his arrest a knowledge of the 
circumstances under which he was given 
into custody. The hon. Member was pro- 
ceeding when he was interrupted by cries 
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for a division; whereon the hon. Gentle- 
man said, he would move that the Chair- 
man report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 52 ; 
Noes 138: Majority 86. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
“ provided he shall have been informed by the 
person making such charge of the circumstances 
under which he is required to depart.”—(Mr. 
Ayrton.) 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, a lady might 
be engaged in her domestic duties, and a 
German brass band with twenty performers 
might come to the window and blow a 
terrific blast. By the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman she would have to state 
to each performer why she wished them 
all to go away. They perhaps would be 
unable to understand English, and she 
might not be able tospeak German. Well, 
then, the Amendment provided that the 
notice should be given to the musician by 
the householder. Why the householder 
might not be at home, and in that case 
the musician might play as long as he 
liked. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the Amend- 
ment was altogether unnecessary, because 
the present law provided that a person 
playing an instrument in the street, to 
the annoyance of an inhabitant, could be 
ordered to remove, and if he refused he 
could be summoned. 

Mr. LOCKE said, it was quite obvious 
that the right hon. Gentleman had mis- 
understood the Amendment. As the clause 
now stood it was altogether unnecessary 
that any communication should be made 
to the musician. If the Amendment were 
not adopted it would be left to the caprice 
of any one to direct a policeman to take a 
street musician into custody. 

Mr. CLAY said, he could see no objec- 
tion to an Amendment requiring that the 
musician should be informed by some per- 
son in the house of the reason why he was 
told to withdraw. But it was utterly un- 
reasonable to provide that the householder 
should perform that duty, for the bouse- 
holder might be absent, or might be laid 
up by illness. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was ready to 
alter the Amendment by providing that 
the person who told the musician to retire 
should state the reason for his so doing. 
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Question put, ‘“«That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 67; 
Noes 98: Majority 31. 


Mr. AYRTON moved, at the end of 
the clause to add —‘‘ Provided he shall be 
given into custody by the person making 
the charge.” His object was to provide 
that the charge should be made on the re- 
sponsibility of the inhabitant of the house, 
and not merely on that of the policeman. 

Sm GEORGE GREY thought that the 
Amendment was a reasonable one. 

Mr. LONGFIELD also supported the 
Amendment. 

Mn. WHALLEY complained of the ar- 
bitrary conduct of the metropolitan police, 
and said the Bill would largely increase 
their power. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir GEORGE GREY then moved at 
the end of the clause to add — 

“ Provided that the person making a charge 
for an offence against this Act, shall accompany 
the constable who shall take into custody any 

rson offending as aforesaid, to the nearest 
ice station-house, and there sign the charge-sheet 
kept for such purposes.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause agreed to. 
Sm GEORGE GREY moved to insert 


new clause— 

‘* Whenever any person charged with an offence 
under this Act, shall be brought to any station- 
house during the time when the police court shall 
be shut, it shall be lawful for the constable in 
charge of the station-house to require the person 
making the charge to enter into a recognizance 
conditional as is provided by the Act passed in 
the 2&3 Vict. c. 47, 8. 72; and, upon the refu- 
sal of such person to do so, it shall be lawful for 
such constable to discharge from custody the per- 
son so charged.” 

Clause added to the Bill. 

Mr. AYRTON moved to add at end of 
the clause— 

‘And upon such recognizance being entered 
into, it shall be lawful for the said constable to 
discharge from custody the person so charged, on 
his entering into a recognizance to appear to an- 
swer the same.” 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
proviso was already contained in the exist- 
ing law. 

Amendment withdrawn. 


Mr. AYRTON moved to insert clause— 
“ Any person who shall sound or play any musi- 
cal instrument, or shall sing in any thoroughfare 
near any premises licensed for the sale of beer, 
wine, or spirits, shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding 40s., and it shall be lawful for any con- 
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stable belonging to the metropolitan police force, 
to apprehend any such person if he shall continue 
so playing or singing, after being warned to desist 
therefrom, in view of such constable.” 

Mra. WALTER thought there was an 
ambiguity in the clause which required 
explanation. At present the words seemed 
somewhat invidious. He had no objection 
to bands being required to remove upon 
being warned; but from whom was the 
warning to come? If from the house- 
holder he should not object, but if it was 
intended that any person passing along the 
street should have the power to order the 
removal of a band, he should certainly ob- 
ject to such a power. He had noticed that 
bands near public houses were generally 
tolerably good bands, and not mere barrel 
organs. He could not but suspect that 
the words were intentionally ambiguous, 
and certainly they would enable a person 
passing along the road to order the removal 
of a band. 


Clause negatived. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY moved to 
insert proviso— 

“That nothing in this Act contained shall ex- 
tend or apply to a dramatic representation usually 
performed in the streets of the metropolis, and 
generally known as the show of Punch and Judy, 
nor to any person representing any of the charac- 
ters in such show, nor to any music performed or 
payed in connection with such show, in the same 
manner as has been usual before the passing of 
this Act; but such dramatic representation, show, 
and music may continue to be played as heretofore, 
before the passing of this Act.” 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, that the only 
effect of the insertion of such a clause in 
the Bill would be to render their legislation 
ridiculous. 

Mr. CLAY said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would assent to the clause, and 
afford the necessary protection to an inno- 
cent amusement. 

Mr. HUNT said, he believed the Bill 
would not in any way interfere with Punch 
and Judy. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that if Punch were to d any i 
instrument, and was ordered to withdraw, 
he would run a great risk of being taken 
to the station-house if he resisted that 
order. 

Mr. BASS said, he had no wish to 
oppose the clause. 

Sir GEORGE GREY did not think the 
representation of Punch and Judy would 
come under the Bill unless accompanied by 
music. He agreed that the clause would 
make the Bill absurd. 


Mr. Ayrton 
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Clause (This Act not to extend to Punch 
and Judy) —(Mr. Hankey) — brought up, 
and read 1°. 

Question put, “‘ That the Clause be now 
read a second time.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 34; 
Noes 65: Majority 31. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Tuesday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 186. ] 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o’clock till Monday next. 


eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 4, 1864. 


MINUTES.}]—Pustic Burs—First Reading— 
Factory Acts Extension * (No. 176); Inclosure 
(No. 2)* (No. 177); Railways (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment * (No. 178). 

Second Reading—London (City) Tithes Greek 
Loan* (No. 171). 

Committee — Government Annuities, &c.* (No. 
145); Clerks of the Peace Removal* (No. 
126); Superannuation (Union Officers)* (No. 
154) ; Pilotage Order Confirmation* (No. 
150). 

Po. eT Annuities, &c.* (No. 145) ; 
Superannuation (Union Officers)* (No. 154). 
Third Reading—Valuation of Rateable Property 
(Ireland) * (No. 147); Cathedral Minor Cor- 

porations * (No. 166), and passed. 


ALLEGED REVIVAL OF THE HOLY 
ALLIANCE. 

THE Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 
referring to the extraordinary despatches 
which had recently been published in The 
Morning Post, and to the denial given by 
the Prussian Government of their genuine- 
ness, said he hoped he should clearly un- 
derstand from the noble Earl the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs that the disavowal ex- 
tended not merely to the text of those de- 
spatches, but to the transactions themselves, 
to which those papers professed to relate, 
in whatever words they might be clothed. 

Eart RUSSELL was understood to say, 
that the denial of the Prussian Govern- 
ment extended to the transactions them- 
selves. He could only repeat that the 
despatches were not genuine. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE said, the communication made 
by the noble Earl the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs respecting the Correspond- 
ence alleged to have passed between 
Prussia and other Foreign Powers left 
some doubt, not as to the contradiction 
of the Correspondence itself, but regard- 
ing the circumstances to which it re- 
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ferred. He therefore wished to state 
that it was his intention before public 
business was proceeded with to-morrow to 
draw attention to the prevailing rumours 
concerning a revival of the so-called Holy 
Alliance, and to inquire whether the Go- 
vernment have any information on the sub- 
ject that they can lay before Parliament? 

Eart RUSSELL hoped his noble Friend 
correctly apprehended the statement he 
had made. The denial was put forward 
on the part of Prussia, and not of any 
other Power. 


NAVY—ARMOUR-PLATED VESSELS— 
THE “KEARSARGE” AND 
THE “ ALABAMA.”—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or HARDWICKE rose to 
call the attention of the noble Duke op- 
posite (the Duke of Somerset) to the recent 
engagement between the Kearsarge and the 
Alabama, and asked if the attention of 
the Government had been called to the 
defence of the Kearsarge by means of 
chain-armour, and its power of resisting 
shot; and, further, if the Government had 
in the numerous experiments it had made, 
tested the value as a means of defence of 
ships of war of chain-armour? This was 
not the first time they had heard of 
chain armour being used in this way, for 
in 1862, Mr. Rowan, of Belfast, addressed 
a long letter to Lord Palmerston on the 
subject, which he would not read to the 
House, but would hand to the noble 
Duke. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, the de- 
fence afforded by the chain-plating to the 
Kearsarge must have been very small, for 
it only extended over a space about thirty- 
six feet in length, and the chain was of 
the kind known as 1Zinch. In order to 
judge of the strength of any armour it was 
necessary that the shots should strike it. 
Now the firing from the Alabama could 
not have been good, for this strip of ar- 
mouring was only struck twice during the 
engagement; one of the shots glanced 
off, and the other, which was the only 
one that hit the armour fairly, pierced it 
and lodged in the side of the vessel. At 
the same time, it was known that the 
Alabama entered upon the contest under 
great disadvantages, her powder being 
either damp or very bad, and the vessel 
herself in a very unfit state. T'wo or three 
years ago the Admiralty made some expe- 
riments with chain-armour, and the result 
was that with a common 68-pounder and 
cast-iron shot it was knocked all to pieces 
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afford no defence whatever. It did not at 
all follow that, as a make-shift, it would 
not be better than nothing, and at long 
distances, as in this case, it had some ad- 
vantages. But what the Admiralty had 
to decide was—Given a certain weight, 
how to apply it most effectively for the 
defence of a ship? Some time ago the 
noble Earl opposite expressed a doubt whe- 
ther guns weighing 6} tons each would 
not be found too heavy for broadside pur- 
poses. He had since been informed that the 
two 11-inch guns on board the Kearsarge, 
one before and the other abaft the main- 
mast, weighed each 7} tons. The real 
conclusions to be drawn from the conflict 
between the Kearsarge and Alabama were 
that very powerful guns and very speedy 
vessels were required. The speed of the 
Kearsarge gave her great superiority over 
the Alabama, which, moreover, was not 
built for fighting purposes, but mainly 
with a view to cruising. Experiments 
had shown conclusively that the conti- 
nuous surface of armour-plate yielded 
great advantages over interrupted surfaces 
like bar-iron or chain covering; no new 
information has been derived from the 
action between these two vessels. 


LONDON (CITY) TITHES BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Debate on Motion for Second Reading 
resumed 


After further short Debate, which was 
almost totally inaudible, 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly, and committed. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND), 


Tae Eant or CLANCARTY said, in 
calling the attention of the House to the 
petitions that have been presented against 
certain alterations lately made in the rules 
of the Board of National Education in Ire- 
land in favour of convent schools, as tend- 
ing to substitute a sectarian for an united 
system of education, it is right that I 
should state that, however desirable it un- 
doubtedly is that the poorer classes of dif- 
ferent Christian denominations should be 
unitedly educated, to the extent that such 
education, based upon Scriptural instruc- 
tion, may be freely accepted, I have ever 
considered the principle upon which united 
education was provided for under the rules 
of the National Board as most objectionable, 
and the means vainly resorted to for en- 
foreing its acceptance upon the clergy and 


—so that against steel projectiles it wou]g Protestants of Ireland to have been utterly 
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unjustifiable. But, while my own opi- 
nions are thus opposed to the National 
system, I am sensible that among those 
who differ from me, there are many who 
have given it their support from the belief 
of its having been devised with much wis- 
dom, and calculated, if faithfully carried 
out, to confer the greatest benefit upon 
the country. It is, indeed, pretty gene- 
rally admitted to have failed of accom- 
plishing what was expected from it; but 
it has sincere and ardent patrons, who 
cling to the belief that its admirable staff 
of Inspectors, its many trained teachers, 
and its model schools, above all, which 
are very ably conducted, exhibiting a 
fair sample of what the National system 
was designed to be, and where, under the 
rules of the Commissioners, young persons 
are trained for the office of teacher, may 
yet be the means of rendering the system 
popular and effective over the country. 
Hence they view with great jealousy any 
interference with the model schools, or the 
establishment of rival institutions of an 
opposite character. Such are the persons 


that have petitioned the House against the 
alterations I have referred to in the rules 
of the National Board, as a *. narture from 
the principle upon which the National 


system was established. They have un- 
doubtedly a right to claim redress at the 
hands of the Government of whose educa- 
tional policy they have been the steady 
supporters; and it is no less clearly the 
duty of Parliament to require that the 
large annual grant of more than £300,000 
for the education of the poorer classes in 
Ireland should be faithfully administered, 
in strict conformity with its fundamental 
regulations. It is true that since I gave 
notice of bringing this subject before your 
Lordships, a Resolution, to the effect 
“That the new rules of the National Board, 
with regard to the aid to be afforded to convent 
and monastic schools, are at variance with the 
principle of the National System of Education,” 
has been negatived by the House of Com- 
mons. If, however, report says truth, the 
subject was discussed in so thin a House 
as to have been at one time nearly counted 
out; and the Resolution may, therefore, 
have been decided upon by persons little 
acquainted with the subject; but, what- 
ever may have been the cause of the Reso- 
lution having been negatived, such a ver- 
dict cannot, in the face of the facts of the 
case, be satisfactory to the public. It is 
tantamount to a declaration that the Na- 
tional system is properly sectarian, and 


The Earl of Clancarty 
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its design to abet the pretensions of the 
Church of Rome to the absolute control of 
the education of the Irish population. But, 
on the other hand, it may be said that the 
petitions against the new rules have been 
but few, and do not indicate any wide- 
spread dissatisfaction. They certainly do 
not, for obvious reasons, come from the 
great body of the Roman Catholics. The 
interests of these, or rather of the Roman 
Catholic Church, in the matter are man- 
aged—and they could not be in more 
able hands—by?the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy. The petitions are, in fact, all from 
the Presbyterian body, except one from 
the Ulster National Education Society, 
which includes, along with the name of 
the Lord Bishop of a great northern 
diocese, many members of the Established 
Church; but, though numerically they 
are few, their importance consists in this, 
that they represent the views of every 
intelligent Protestant that takes any real 
interest in the scheme, so called, of united 
education. Now, what are the complaints 
that they have put forward? The Pres- 
byterian petitions, I find, do not ma- 
terially differ from one another, nor from 
that of the Ulster Association, which only 
enters more fully into the particulars of 
the alterations last year made in the rules 
of 1855. All express approval of the 
National system, and of the model schools 
of the Board, and agree in representing 
the convent schools as denominational and 
sectarian, and therefore at variance with 
the main object of the institution, namely, 
united education. They point to the rules 
recently introduced as manifestly designed 
to render convent schools and monks’ 
schools training institutions for National 
School teachers, and to supersede the use 
of the model schools for that purpose; as 
a consequence of which teachers will be 
sent forth imbued with sectarian preju- 
dices, instead of being fitly trained, as in 
the model schools, to carry out a strictly 
non-sectarian principle of education. The 
Ulster petition complains of a further 
distinct preference shown to one religious 
denomination, in that while clergymen 
generally are absolutely excluded from 
discharging the duties of teachers in Na- 
tional Schools, the members of the re- 
ligious orders of the Church of Rome, 
whether monks or nuns, are at once re- 
cognized as duly qualified for the office, 
without undergoing any kind of examina- 
tion. These are grounds I should con- 
ceive quite sufficient to call for a complete 
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review of the system, to ascertain whe- 
ther it is in fact what it originally pur- 
posed to be—a system of united education, 
strictly non-sectarian, and administered 
with faithful impartiality. I do not wish 
to prefer a Bill of indictment against the 
Commissioners, but four members of their 
own body have found reason to protest 
against their proceedings with respect to 
convent schools; and a circumstance came 
subsequently to light—their suppression 
of an important public paper bearing 
directly upon the merits of convent and 
monastic schools—that appears to me to 
stamp their conduct with unfaithfulness 
in the administration of a most important 
trust. It is necessary to observe that 
there had been from the beginning a ge- 
neral acquiescence in the very questionable 
decision the Board early came to of taking 
convent schools into connection with the 
National system in the face of the Report 
of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons of 1825, which distinctly stated that 
they were unsuited for the purposes of 
united education; nor were the Commis- 
sioners ever reproached for the favour and 
consideration they showed to the commu- 
nities of nuns, in admitting their qualifi- 
cations as teachers without examination. 
The merits and zealous devotion of the 
nuns to the charitable duties they under- 
took, as educators of Roman Catholic poor, 
no one was disposed to call in question; 
but when it became plainly the intention 
of the Commissioners that monks and 
nuns, without having received any train- 
ing under the National Board, and holding 
themselves responsible to none but their 
ecclesiastical superiors, should be invested 
with the very important functions of 
training those who are to teach in the 
National Schools with which the country 
is overspread, it was time for the friends 
of the National system to object. They 
have accordingly appealed to both Houses 
of Parliament. The paper I have alluded 
to as having been suppressed by the Com- 
missioners is the Report of one of their 
Head Inspectors, Mr. Sheridan, a Roman 
Catholic, much impressed with the merits 
of the religious houses within his district, 
and anxious, in the discharge of the 
duties of his office, to improve the effi- 
ciency of the schools under their superin- 
tendence. It is remarkable that this gen- 
tleman’s Report, written in ignorance of 
the Commissioners’ views, was sent in 
about the time that they were prepar- 
ing their new rules for giving increased 
endowments, extension, and importance, 
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to the convent and monastery schools; 
but, being clearly condemnatory of the 
step they were taking, it was withheld 
from publication in the appendix to their 
Annual Report, in which it was customary 
it should have appeared, and it is probable 
it never would have been produced had 
it not been called for by an order of the 
House of Commons. will, with your 
Lordships’ permission, read what bears 
immediately on the question of the fitness 
or unfitness of these schools for what the 
Commissioners intend to make them— 


“Teachers who are members of religious com- 
munities are monks and nuns, and are the teach- 
ers of the class of schools called Convent National 
Schools. The importance of these schools may 
be measured by the fact that thirty-five of them 
(from one, having been recently established, no 
Return was obtained) commanded, in 1860, a 
gross average daily attendance of 9,105 pupils, or 
about one-fifth of the gross average daily attend- 
ance of all the other 854 National Schools taken 
together. 

“These teachers are not classified by the Board, 
nor are they required to submit to an examina- 
tion, as the Commissioners take for granted that 
they are sufficiently well educated to discharge 
the duties of National teachers efficiently ; and, 
in point of fact, it is undeniable that the majority 
of them—of the nuns especially—are infinitely 
better educated than the teachers of ordinary 
National Schools, while it is equally true that 
they bring to the discharge of their duties a dis- 
interestedness and devotedness to which even the 
most zealous of the lay teachers can have no 
claim. It is also undeniable that their schools 
do an incalculable amount of good. Their pupils 
receive a moral and religious training of the 
highest order; they are educated to habits of 
truth-telling, modesty, order, and cleanliness; and 
such of them as attend with fair regularity, and 
continue at school till they reach the upper 
classes, are sure to receive an excellent literary 
education. 

“(a.) These teachers very seldom have any 
opportunity of receiving a technical training as 
teachers, either before or after making their reli- 
gious profession ; and hence, although they are 
undoubtedly well-educated in a general sense, I 
apprehend that many of them have a very limited 
acquaintance with those improved methods of 
teaching and school organization which have re- 
ceived the sanction of experience. The want of 
such technical knowledge is most apparent in 
their management of the junior classes. 

“(b.) It is a characteristic of these teachers 
that they are impatient of competition. A rival 
school, if it can possibly be extinguished, is not 
allowed to exist. In crowded cities this is, of 
course, impossible ; but in Tralee, Killarney, New- 
castle, Kinsale, Queenstown, Middleton, Skib- 
bereen, Bandon, Dingle, and a host of smaller 
towns, no female schools, except those connected 
with convents, are to be found; none are permit- 
ted to be established. In some of them, indeed, 
such as Tralee, Killarney, Newcastle, and Dingle, 
in which there are monks’ schools as well as nuns’ 
schools, even the ordinary male National Schools 
have been proscribed. 
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“ Now, I am perfectly convineed that in pur- 
suing this policy these worthy teachers are actu- 
ated by good motives. They have faith in them- 
selves, as all earnest devoted teachers have, or 
ought to have; and, believing conscientiously 
that their own schools are best adapted for the 
proper training of youth, they consider themselves 
justified in using all their influence to remove 
other schools out of the way. But to me sucha 
policy appears most objectionable. It savours of 
intolerance. In fact—there is no use in mincing 
words—it is intolerance; and like every other 
intolerant policy, the evils it gives rise to are 
more than sufficient to counterbalance the good it 
is expected to effect. 

‘*In the first place, in every mass of population, 
while there is, undoubtedly, a proportion of 
children that will attend the schools of religious 
communities in preference to any other, there is 
always, on the other hand, a not inconsiderable 
number of children who would readily attend lay 
schools, but cannot be induced to frequent those 
conducted by religious teachers. Let it be under- 
stood that I am not alluding to children of differ- 
ent denominations, but only to Catholie children. 
What is the result? When the lay schools are 
extinguished, a considerable portion of the chil- 
dren of the poor of the locality receive no educa- 
tion whatever. In the town of Killarney there 
are two convent schools and one monks’ school 
for the education of the children of a population 
amounting to nearly 6,000 persons. No day 


school conducted by lay teachers would be tole- 
rated there. Well, I have it on the best author- 
ity that the number of children attending schools 
in Killarney is considerably less than that of 


those who never enter a school. 

“In the next place, this impatience of competi- 
tion not only extinguishes the principle of emula- 
tion, which exercises a healthy stimulating influ- 
ence upon schools as upon individuals, but also 
leads the conductors of convent schools to admit 
pupils without limit — without any reference to 
the available teaching power. The expediency— 
the necessity — of restricting the attendance to 
that number which the schools are capable of 

lating conveniently, or the teachers of 
instructing efficiently, is practically ignored. The 
school-rooms in most cases are crowded to excess, 
the attendance out of all proportion to the teach- 
ing power. The inevitable result is that in such 
schools the rate of progress is extremely slow ; it 
takes a very long time for a child to work her way 
from the lowest to the highest class, and, in point 
of fact, comparatively few ever reach that goal. 
The great majority leave the school, and give up 
schooling, before they have completed half the 
school course.” 

Now, my Lords, it was certainly an 
inexcusable act of the Commissioners of 
National Education to attempt to suppress 
a public document of this kind, which the 
Government and the public should have 
had full opportunity of considering in con- 
nection with their newrules. Their dis- 
ingenuous conduct in this and other mat- 
ters connected with the alteration of their 
rules naturally aroused the indignation of 
the friends of the National system, and at 
a large and influential meeting held at 
Belfast, at which the right rev, Prelate 
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opposite was present, it was animadverted 
upon in very strong terms by the right 
rev. Prelate himself, as well as by others 
who addressed the meeting. The changes 
of the rules were regarded as 

“ A violation of a solemn compact entered into 
with the friends of the National system, a treache- 
rous departure from what they were led to believe 
would be its rules. They had met together to 
defend the system, not against the attacks of 
honourable and open adversaries who conscien- 
tiously oppose it, but to guard it against the insi- 
dious changes of professing friends.’ 
Such was the tone of indignant rebuke with 
which the Commissioners’ conduct was 
noticed by their friends in the North. I 
confess that I did not view their proceed- 
ings, except in respect of the disingen- 
uousness by which they were charac- 
terized, with any surprise. It must be 
in the recollection of many of your Lord- 
ships that about four years ago there 
was a kind of crisis in the -existence of 
the National system, in consequence of 
the declared hostility of the Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy to the principle of the 
system, and their special denunciation of 
the model schools, from which they caused 
a general, and in some instances a total 
withdrawal of the Roman Catholic pupils. 
A correspondence thence ensued between 
them and the Irish Government, in which 
they so ably pressed their views of the 
importance of interweaving religious with 
secular instruction, and of the responsi- 
bilities of ministers of the Church when 
called upon to take part in the education 
of youth, that Mr. Secretary Cardwell, 
who conducted the correspondence on the 
part of the Government, being utterly 
incapable of answering them, and unwil- 
ling to make an open surrender of the 
principles of the National system, compro- 
mised the matter by adding to the number 
of Roman Catholic members on the Board, 
so as to give them a predominating influence 
in its proceedings. Was it to be supposed 
that a concession so made was to be of 
no further avail? Certainly not. It was 
legitimately to be regarded by the Roman 
Catholic prelates as a means to the attain- 
ment of what was not openly granted. 
The dominant party on the Board imme- 
diately proceeded to compass the object of 
their Church by extending the system of 
convent education, and investing the reli- 
gious communities with the duties, hitherto 
confined to the model schools, of training 
teachers who would go forth from the con- 
vent walls trained in subjection to no 
other authority than that of the hierarchy. 
And what is the defence that the Commis- 
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sioners have made since their proceedings 
have been called in question? They do 
not attempt to show that they are war- 
ranted by any reference to the principles 
of the National system. In what is 
termed their explanatory paper they divert 
attention from the question at issue by 
giving a history of the convent schools, 
showing at once how great have been their 
services, and how much underpaid, about 
which no question had arisen; but the 
Attorney General for Ireland himself, one 
of the Commissioners, is reported to have 
defended their course of action on the oc- 
casion of the late debate in another place, 
on the ground of precedent, remarking— 
“That the Presbyterian schools of Ulster, un- 
der the amended rules of the Board, which were 
amended in favour of the Presbyterians of Ulster, 
in his judgment, against the interest of the Board, 
were to a large extent quite as exclusive as the 
convent schools. They had all other clergymen 
excluded from them.” 
Now, if the National system is to be up- 
held with any pretence of carrying out its 
original and declared object, it appears to 
me that it is indispensably necessary, not 
only that its rules should be carefully 
reviewed and corrected, but that the Board 
should be reconstructed, and made a paid, 
responsible Board; and that all excep- 
tional and exclusive privileges—whether 
to monks, nuns, or Presbyterians—should 
be done away with. There can be no 
doubt that, as at present constituted, there 
is a preponderant power given to one de- 
nomination, that practically invests the 
Roman Catholic hierachy with a control- 
ling power over the education of the 
poorer classes over the whole of [Ire- 
land. The growth of the power of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland 
has been very apparent ever since, and 
through means of the institution of 
the National System of Education. The 
first and great step towards its present 
development was when it was announced 
in the charter letter of its institution, 
dated October, 1831, and signed “E. G. 
Stanley,” that the reading of the Bible in 
the National Schools was a vital defect, 
inasmuch as it was contrary to the princi- 
ple of the Roman Catholic Church to allow 
it; that, therefore, the reading of the Sa- 
cred Volume was to be excluded from the 
proposed plan of united education. In lieu 
of the Bible, however, some Scripture ex- 
tracts, admirably adapted to assist the 
moral training of the school children, 
were ordered to be made use of. But not 
many years elapsed before the extracts 
were objected to by the Roman Catholic 
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priests, as the Bible before had been, and 
in 1839 those extracts of Scripture were, 
like the Bible, eliminated from the course 
of instruction provided for general use in 
the schoolroom. There remained, how- 
ever, a tablet suspended on the walls of 
every schoolroom, exhibiting to the view 
of the assembled children the Ten Com- 
mandments. This remnant of the authority 
of God’s Word in the work of united 
education could not long be tolerated, and 
therefore, in a subsequent amendment of 
the rules, it is announced that ‘‘ the use of 
the tablet containing the Ten Command- 
ments is not compulsory.” How com- 
pletely Scripture authority was thencefor- 
ward excluded from the National system 
was two years ago plainly acknowledged 
by the Commissioners. A well-meant effort 
was made in the beginning of 1862, by 
the right rev. Prelate opposite and other 
devoted friends of the National system, to 
have the rule regarding the use of the 
Sacred Volume so far relaxed as to enable 
the managers and teachers of National 
Schools to make such slight and casual 
reference to the Word of God, at the time 
of secular instruction, as occasion should 
absolutely call for. After considerable en- 
deavours on the part of the Commissioners 
of Education to evade giving a direct an- 
swer to so inconvenient an application, an 
answer was at length plainly given, and 
the humiliating duty devolved upon the 
Lord Lieutenant, the representative of our 
Protestant Sovereign in Ireland, of con- 
veying to the right rev. Prelate the decla- 
ration that to permit any reference what- 
ever to the Word of God, during the hours 
of combined instruction, would be subver- 
sive of the fundamental principle of the 
National System of Education. Thus, so far 
as morality is to be inculcated in National 
Schools, it is to be wholly independent 
of the moral teaching of the Bible. But, 
it may be asked, is there not a lesson of 
morality required to be hung up in every 
school? Undoubtedly there is, but though 
it aims at the commendable object of pro- 
moting harmony and good-will, how does 
it go about it? A copy of it that I hold in 
my hand is given in the Appendix to the 
last public Report of the Commissioners. 
It sets out with saying, ‘Christians 
should endeavour, as the Apostle Paul 
commands them, to ‘live peaceably with 
all men ;’” then follows the Scripture refer- 
ence, ‘Romans, ¢. 12, v. 17.” The same 
Scripture reference appears also in all the 
previously published copies of the lesson, 
but it was a blunder, no doubt accidental, 
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and by persons more conversant with Scrip- 
ture than the Commissioners appear to have 
been would have been earlier corrected, The 
words of the text referred to are, ‘‘ Recom- 
nse to no man evil for evil; provide things 
onest in the sight of all men.” The proper 
reference for the words quoted would be 
Romans, ¢. 12, v. 18, which says “If it 
be possible, as much as lieth in you live 
peaceably with all men ;” to which words 
the Commissioners have most improperly 
added, ‘‘even with those of a different re- 
ligious persuasion ;” thereby suggesting to 
the minds of the children, what it was the 
proposed purpose of united education to 
guard against, that the very last persons 
with whom they were to live peaceably 
were those of a different religious persua- 
sion. In the next paragraph the lesson 
says that ‘‘ Our Saviour Christ taught His 
disciples to love even their enemies.” But 
if the Bible were not a closed book, the 
children would see that the word even was 
an interpolation of the Commissioners not 
warranted by any part of our Lord’s teach- 
ing. In the next paragraph it is written— 
“ Many men hold erroneous doctrines, but we 
ought not to hate or persecute them. We ought 
to seek for the truth, and to hold fast what we 
are convinced is the truth, but not to treat harshly 
those who are in error.” 
‘Holding erroneous doctrines,” “being 
in error,” ‘seeking for the truth,” and 
“holding it fast,” are phrases I should 
say hardly intelligible to young children 
who are not informed of what is the stan- 
dard of sound doctrine—where or what 
the truth is. It therefore appears to have 
been alike needless and mischievous, how- 
ever well intended, to suggest to the chil- 
dren’s minds the notions of hatred, perse- 
cution, or harsh treatment of those who 
are in error. There is, however, one cir- 
cumstance in this part of the general les- 
son illustrative of the progress of Roman 
Catholic authority in the National System 
of Education. It appears, as now drawn up 
in the new rules, that the Commissioners 
have struck out the words ‘We ought to 
seek for the truth.” This was, no doubt, 
done in compliance with the representations 
that had been made to the Board that such 
a precept was inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of the Roman Catholic Church. So 
that, because Roman Catholics are not al- 
lowed to seek for the truth, Protestants, 
under the Board’s teaching, are to be con- 
tented likewise to remain in ignorance. 
Now, my Lords, let me ask what are the 
benefits the country has reaped from the 
National System of Education in Ireland 
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—not, I am bound to say, as originally in- 
troduced by the noble Earl, the respected 
leader of the party on this side of the 
House, who, I am sorry, is not able to be 
in his place to-day — but from the system 
as it has since been growing up, with its 
accumulation of compromises, concessions, 
and exceptional arrangements? Has it 
been instrumental in producing greater 
harmony between ns of different 
creeds and parties? I believe that, so 
far from that being the case, more Acts 
of Parliament have been passed since than 
were ever deemed n before the in- 
stitution of the National System of Educa. 
tion, to prevent the occurrence of collisions 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
especially in the North of Ireland; and I 
am justified by the example England pre- 
sents of the friendly harmony that subsists 
among persons of different creeds, as well 
as by my own observation of the beneficial 
influence of schools that may be called de- 
nominational in Ireland, where children 
are religiously educated in the tenets of 
the communion to which their parents 
wish them to belong, in saying that better 
feelings are thus produced among the rising 
generation than by forcing a system of 
united education upon the country. Then, 
what has been the result of the system in 
the matter of elementary instruction ? The 
best and most impartial testimony upon 
the subject will be that of the Census of 
1861. What does it show? There were, 
at the time it was taken, in the whole of 
Ireland no less than 39 per cent of the 
population above five years of age unable 
to read or write. It might, however, be 
said that those who had emigrated were, 
for the most part, well educated. Let us 
see, then, what is the actual effect of the 
schools upon the youth of Ireland between 
the ages of five and sixteen, the period of 
life at which the schools are resorted to. 
The Return made by the Commissioners 
shows no less a number than 45 per cent 
of those unable to read or write. A more 
striking evidence of the effect of the Na- 
tional School system may be seen from the 
following Return of the proportion of 
persons, five years old and upwards, of 
different religious persuasions, unable to 
read or write. It is as follows :—Esta- 
blished Church, 16°0; Roman Catholics, 
45°8; Presbyterians, 11:1; Methodists, 
9°0; Independents, 6°8; Baptists, 9°2 ; 
Society of Friends, 4°1; all other persua- 
sions, 11°8; Protestants generally, 13-7; 
Jews, 11-9. Hence it appears that while 
the Presbyterian body, supported by an 
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exceptional arrangement with the National 
Board, have turned their schools to good 
account in showing so small a proportion 
as 11 per cent uninstructed in reading and 
writing, the Established Church, thrown 
upon its own resources, but with a poor 
population often scattered through Roman 
Catholic districts, where they have access 
to any but a priests’ school, has not gene- 
rally neglected the interests of the Church 
children when there are but 16 per cent 
of them illiterate. In the Roman Catholic 
body may be seen the result of the work 
done in four-fifths of the National Schools, 
including the schools in monasteries and 
convents—the value of which is so much 
vaunted in the explanatory paper of the 
Commissioners of National Education. 
And what is that result? 45°8 of the 
Roman Catholic population over five years 
of age that can neither read nor write. I 
need not comment upon this, but, with 
your Lordships’ permission, will read a 
few words from an address on social eco- 
nomy by Sir James Emerson Tennant, de- 
livered at the meeting of the Social Science 
Association at Glasgow, in 1860, his testi- 
mony to the character, with regard to in- 
tellectual development of the Irish immi- 
grants to large towns in England. He 
writes— 

“The Scotch or Welsh peasant who finds his 
way to the manufacturing towns of England, from 
a labourer, becomes in his turn an employer, a 
tradesman, a shopkeeper, a merchant ; but, strange 
to say, as a general rule, in that humblest of all 
capacities in which the Irish immigrant lands on 
the quay of Liverpool or Glasgow—in that capa- 
city, for the most part, he is contented to continue 
for the remainder of his life. . . . Whence 
comes it that whilst the labourer of Scotland and 
of England has the prospect of affluence in the 
future, the eye to discern and the ambition to at- 
tain it, the patient but unaspiring peasant of Ire- 
land, unconscious of his own powers and blind to 
his opportunities, finds his energies arrested in 
the earliest stage of a career which he is compe- 
tent, but never destined to run, and in a land 
overflowing with riches he is contented to remain 
‘a servant of servants unto his brethren.’ It 
would be equally an insult to Ireland and to our 
own understanding were we to snatch a con- 
clusion, and cut short inquiry, by imputing to the 
Irish some imaginary inequality of race. We 
have the evidence of the very different career 
of the Irish in the United States and Canada, and 
their success there to prove that what might be 
mistaken for incapacity amongst the Irish in Scot- 
land and in England, is in reality the dormancy, 
not the deficiency, of ability. It seems to me 
that much that is anomalous in the character and 
career of some of the labouring classes in Ireland 
is to be traced to a grave defect in their early 
training. An Irishman of the labouring class is 
— taught, nor even permitted, to think for 

mself, 


Must we not admit, my Lords, that educa- 
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tion has been at fault in this matter? 
And who is there among your Lordships 
that is connected with, or has visited Ire- 
land, that has not seen and deplored the 
very backward and manifestly uneducated 
condition of the lower orders, the absence 
from their dwellings of that cleanliness, 
neatness, and economy, as well as of the 
enjoyment of the comforts of civilized life, 
which to the English peasant have become 
indispensable? Why is it that, compared 
with the sister country, Ireland exhibits 
over the greater part of her surface so 
much poverty, helplessness and squalid 
wretchedness as to have made her condi- 
tion a very by-word of reproach? What 
is it that makes the wealth and prosperity 
of anation? Not the fertility of its soil ; 
if that were so, the soil of Ireland being 
naturally more fertile than that of Eng- 
land, the former would be the wealthier 
and more flourishing of the two. Not the 
number of its inhabitants; if that were so, 
Ireland would, eighteen years ago, have 
presented an example of prosperity far in 
advance of any other part of the United 
Kingdom. But we know how much the 
case was the reverse; that, ere the advent 
of the great famine in 1846, the over- 
whelming numbers of her population were 
the worst fed, the worst clothed, and in a 
greater proportion houseless and begging 
their bread, than the population of any 
other country. Nor does it depend upon 
the existence of free institutions; if that 
were so, Ireland, being under the same 
form of government as England, and en- 
joying the same political rights, would 
have reaped the like benefit from them. 
No, my Lords, the improvement of the 
condition of Ireland—any hope we may 
entertain of her prosperity, must de- 
pend, under Divine Providence, upon 
the awakened intelligence and rightly- 
directed energies of her population, and 
it is for lack of these conditions having 
been fulfilled that she is fully twenty- 
five years behind any civilized country in 
Europe. The obvious remedy for this is 
to provide education, not by the intolerant 
application of any theory of united educa- 
tion that has totally failed, but such educa- 
tion as will meet the ascertained require- 
ments of the country; not the mere ele- 
mentary teaching of literature, but the 
education of the character, and, above all, 
of the Christian character, which alone 
can impart a right sense of responsibility 
and of moral rectitude. I will not trou- 
ble your Lordships by further observation 
of my own upon this subject, but will 
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close what I have to say by quoting from 
a speech not long since delivered by the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, on the subject of education, 
when it was proposed to introduce into 
England a system of education, somewhat 
of the same kind as that which unforta- 
nately exists in Ireland— 

“Town that to me, looking to this as a prac- 
tical question, innumerable difficulties rise up 
against the adoption of such a proposition. In 
the first place, I could not but be struck with the 
answer of one of the boys at the examination to- 
day, when he was asked for what purpose the 
Holy Scriptures were given to mankind? and he 
answered, ‘'‘l'o be the guide of our conduct in life.’ 
Well, now, what an imperfect, lame system must 
that be which proposes, either by State assistance 
or voluntary effort, to educate the great body of 
the people of this country, and yet leave out the 
knowledge of that which is to guide our conduct 
through life? Can any omission be more unwise, 
or more fatal to the object we have in view. 

The children who receive only secular instruction 
will conclude most naturally that they have the 
sum and substance of that which is most necessary 
for them. That they might attend religious in- 
struction elsewhere is, no doubt, possible ; but 
when you consider the time that is taken up at 
school, and the occupations of the various minis- 
ters of religion, you will see that it is hardly pos- 
sible in practice that in one place children should 
receive an adequate secular instruction, and that 
in another place they should find a minister of 
religion capable of giving them the whole of the 
instruction which is required for their religious 
education. If that is the case, and if it is so im- 
portant that their conduct in life should be so 
regulated, will you give them moral instruction 
apart from the Bible, apart from any religious 
sanction? That again appears to me to be an 
equally unwise and fatal course, because if these 
precepts of morality—these rules for the guidance 
of their conduct—have a Divine sanction, it ought 
to be revealed to them, and the counsel of God 
should not be withheld. I have always 
contended that this matter of religion is secular 
as well as religious, that it belongs to us all, that 
it pervades the whole business of life, and is, in 
fact, one of those things which ought to be reck- 
oned among the common things of which every 
household ought to partake. I have ventured to 
say this much because the question at the present 
time is not whether education ought to be given so 
much as of what kind it ought to be.” 

I have taken the liberty, my Lords, after 
placing before your Lordships the nature 
of the objections to the alterations of the 
‘rules of the National Board, to notice at 
some length the working of the education 
system, and what appears to me to be the 
just claims of Ireland upon the considera- 
tion of the Government. I have done so— 
I will not say in the hope, for that hope 
has been too often disappointed, but with 
the earnest desire, that should the noble 
Earl the President of the Council answer 
my question, whether the sanction of the 
Government will be given to the new rules 
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of the National Board, by telling me that 
the subject will be considered—that it will 
be considered irrespective of party inter- 
ests, and solely with a view to the best 
interests of the Irish population, as in that 
ease the great question of the Irish diffi- 
culty will.at length be solved. 

Tue Bisnor or DOWN anv CONNOR 
could not concur with the noble Lord in 
his condemnation of the National System 
of Education in Ireland. He could not 
look with indifference upon a system which 
embraced 6,000 schools, and educated more 
than half a million of children of every 
sect in Ireland. It afforded them not only 
secular but religious instruction, and, by 
bringing the children of every sect toge- 
ther, it tended to check the growth of 
prejudice and bigotry in their minds. He 
must say, however, that he regarded with 
no small misgiving and alarm the altera- 
tions which had lately been made in the 
fundamental rules of the Board, the effect 
of which was to transfer the training of 
future teachers of the National Schools in 


‘Ireland from the model schools, which ex- 


emplified the system in its highest and 
best form, to schools which must from their 
very character and position be regarded as 
denominational schools. The question was 
simply whether the change which had been 
made was a fundamental one. That had 
been denied, but in his opinion the change 
was of that character. The right hon. 
Baronet the Chief Secretary of Ireland, in 
writing to the Chief Commissioner, on the 
30th of January, said— 

“The attention of the Irish Government had 
been drawn to certain contemplated changes in 
the fundamental rules of the National System of 
Education.” 

Although the right hon. Baronet had 
thought fit to alter his opinion since that 
time, he himself concurred entirely in the 
right hon. Baronet’s impressions as ex- 
pressed in the letter from which he had 
quoted. He could also refer to the opi- 
nions of his right rev. Brother the Bishop 
of Derry, and of Dr. Henry and others, in 
confirmation of his view. It would be 
seen, therefore, that those whose long ex- 
perience in connection. with the subject 
well qualified them to express an accurate 
opinion took the same view of the ques- 
tion. The papers presented to their Lord- 
ships’ House contained protests from some 
of the earliest members of the Board, who 
stated that in their opinion the alterations 
which had been made were fundamental ; 
and in this opinion a majority of the Board 
concurred. Having many schools in which 
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he took an interest, he could not consent 
to accept any scheme which he believed 
to be op to the system of National 
Education. He did not wish that the 
schools in which he was interested should 
possess any peculiar privileges, but that 
they should enjoy all the benefits which 
were common to every religious body in 
Ireland. It had been said that the schoals 
of the Presbyterians in Ireland enjoyed 


at a former date some exceptional privi- | try 


leges; but when that statement was in- 
quired into by a Committee it was found 
that the Presbyterians possessed no peculiar 
privileges. The convent schools alone were 
exceptionally favoured, and he could not 
but object to the variation of the rules in 
favour of these schools. They received 
grants of public money not calculated upon 
the efficiency of the pupils, but according 
to the number of children in attendance. 
Thus the convent schools had a direct 
interest in enlarging the numbers of chil- 
dren whom they taught, and Mr. Sheri- 
dan had stated that in these schools chil- 
dren were admitted without limitations. 
Of his own knowledge he knew nothing 
of the efficiency of these schools, but 
from some remarks of Mr. Sheridan he 
was led to believe that they were not 
very efficient. He found that in the 
model schools 90 per cent of the pupils 
passed from the lower classes to the upper 
classes, and in the district schools 52 per 
cent; but in the convent schools only 23 
per cent of the pupils were so advanced. 
He, therefore, could not think that these 
schools could be regarded as institutions 
best fitted to provide future masters and 
mistresses for the schools in Ireland. In- 
deed, in his opinion, they must necessarily 
be inefficient for that purpose, because the 
ladies who taught in these schools were 
themselves imperfectly educated. The 
efficiency of a master depended not so 
much upon the education he had received 
as upon his ability to impart that edu- 
cation to others, and it could not be ex- 
pected that masters trained in schools 
where the teachers themselves were un- 
trained would be the persons best quali- 
fied to conduct the education of the people 
of Ireland. He denied that any crusade 
had been set on foot in Belfast against 
these schools. He gave to the ladies 
who conducted them the highest credit 
for performing what was no doubt to 
them a labour of love, and they were, he 
fully believed, actuated by the purest and 
highest motives; but he still could not 
think that schools based wpon -so narrow 
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and sectarian a foundation were proper in- 
stitutions for training the youth of Ireland. 
Those who had petitioned against the 
changes in the rules did so because they 
deprecated any departure from the great 
principle of non-sectarian education in Ire- 
land. At present children of all religions 
might be found sitting side by side in the 
schools. But if the rules as recently al- 
tered should be enforced, the whole coun- 
would be covered with hostile schools, 
in which children would be imbued with 
antagonistic feelings, and all the old in- 
tolerance and bigotry which he hoped had 
almost disappeared from Ireland would be 
revived. He would suggest that the best 
mode of dealing with this subject would 
be by the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission, composed of persons unconnected 
with the system; and, although he would 
not pledge himself to agree with any con- 
clusions they might arrive at, he would 
undertake to bow with respect to their 
determination, and would, as far as pos- 
sible, urge upon those who agreed with 
him to do the same. 

Tue Eart or BANDON said, the system 
of education as introduced by Lord Derby 
was on the principle of united education ; 
and in very few of the non-vested schools 
could united education be said to exist. 
In his own county he had known instances 
where clergymen were anxious to put 
their schools under the National Board, 
and were prevented from doing so by their 
own Protestant parishioners. Having fre- 
quently assisted at collections made with 
charitable objects, he could testify to the 
zeal with which the very poorest classes 
subscribed to sustain the Church Education 
Society. The position in which the edu- 
cation of the children of the lower classes 
in Ireland was placed was, that while 
Roman Catholies in each parish had 
schools supported by the State, no Pro- 
testant child attended these schools. The 
Roman Catholic schools received support 
from the State, while assistance was re- 
fused to Protestant schools. He would 
ask their Lastdiige how long that anomaly 
was to continue? The religious scruples 
even of Jews were respected, but those of 
Irish Protestants were wholly disregarded. 
The National Board professed to carry out 
a mixed system of education, but in reality 
it was undermining that system. Nomi- 
nated to please the Ultramontane party, and 
viewing the convent schools with the ut- 
most favour, how was it likely that the Com- 
missioners would do justice to the model 
schools of which the others were their 
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rivals? If they made the convent schools | system. They first received the capitation 
model schools, the days of the National sys- grant ; but when afterwards the system of 
tem were numbered. The National system classification was introduced it was not 


was really carried out in tis workhouses, 
where a lay Board mediat-* and did justice 
between the parties respr. vely; whereas 
in other schools, when complaints were 


found applicable to the convent schools, 
‘and they had hitherto received from the 
/Government only about half what was 
given to other schools. That being so, 


made, the Commissioners too often sent) the question lately brought before the 
back the matter for investigation by the | Board was, that the age at which monitors 


priest, who was the patron of the school; | 
in the same way the Lord Lieutenant, 
when appealed to as a Minister of the 
Crown, instead of deciding for himself, re- 
ferred to the Commissioners for their view 
of what ought to bedone. If they wished 
to maintain the National system they must 
totally abolish the Board, and appoint paid 
Commissioners and make them responsible 
to Parliament. 

Kant GRANVILLE said, that great 
weight was to be attached to the views 
of the right rev. Prelate who had spoken 
on the subject (the Bishop of Down and 
Connor), although he had certainly failed 
to convince him that the course which he 
advocated was one which it would be de- 
sirable to adopt. In reference to the ar- 
guments of the two noble Lords opposite, 
he felt bound to remark that they had all 
along been the consistent, but uncompro- 
mising, opponents of the system of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland. It was but 
natural, therefore, that they should con- 
tinue to object to it; but he, for one, 
must contend that one of the greatest 
benefits which could be conferred on Ire- 
land was the promotion of education, and 
the National system had, he believed, an- 
swered the purpose. There was some- 
thing besides, however, which would tend 
greatly to the advantage of the country— 
and that was the encouraging a spirit of 
harmony and conciliation on religious 
subjects; and the observations in which 
the noble Lords opposite had indulged 
were, he thought, scarcely calculated to 
forward that end. With respect to the 
composition of the National Board, the 
average attendance was about four Pro- 
testant to three Roman Catholic Members; 
and on the day when the rules in question 
were decided on the members of both per- 
suasions were, so far as he was aware, 
equal in their numbers. In respect to the 
change of the rules, the speeches that 
had been made conveyed to their Lord- 
ships a very exaggerated view of them. 
He might observe that Lord Derby had— 
very properly he thought — given his 


sanction to the admission of convent, 
schools to the benefits of the National 


The Earl of Bandon 


were allowed to remain at the training 
schools being restricted to eighteen, and 
managers refusing to receive them at that 
age because of their youth, the result 
being that their services were lost to the 
country, and they adopted frequently 
other pursuits, it was desirable that those 
boys should be allowed to remain at the 
schools till they reached the age of twenty; 
the expense of which change would be 
about £2,000 a year, of which sum it was 
estimated only £500 would go to the con- 
vent schools. There was in that change, 
he thought, nothing to which objection 
could possibly be taken, while the interests 
of education were advanced by the step. 
Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, that the 
members of the Established Church in Ire- 
land will hear with great regret that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers sanction the change 
proposed in the Rules of the Commission- 
ers of National Education. The speech of 
the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Down 
and Connor) ought to have convinced them 
that a grave error had been committed, 
which it was their duty to rectify rather 
than to support. He (the Earl of Long- 
ford) and other persons had placed schools 
in connection with the National Board, on 
the faith of its published principles and 
published regulations. Its published prin- 
ciples were to the effect that no suspicion 
of proselytism should attach to the system, 
so that parents of all religious persuasions 
might send their children with confidence 
to the schools, Its published regulations 
were literally and verbally non-sectarian ; 
but its practice had gradually become, and 
has now avowedly become, bitterly secta- 
rian. He (the Earl of Longford) would 
not follow previous speakers through the 
| series of changes, all in a direction hostile 
to the Established Church, which have 





| been successively introduced into the sys- 

tem; but he added his protest to theirs 
against the unfortunate measure now under 
| discussion, and regretted that the Ministry 
‘should approve an arrangement which he 
believed to be prejudicial to the cause of 
good government in Ireland. 


House adjourned at half past Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past Ten o'clock. 
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Sir Christopher William Codrington, baronet, 
deceased. 

Sztect Committer — Report — Expiring Laws 
(No. 459). 

SuprLr—considered in Committee — Resolutions 
[July 1) reported *. 

Pusuic Bitts— Resolutions in Committee—Thames 
Embankment and Metropolis Improvement 
(Loans) * ; Turnpike Acts Continuance *. 

Second Reading — Public Schools* [Bill 23] 
(Lords) ; ‘Transfer Act Amendment* [ Bill 183). 

Select Committee —On Portsmouth Dockyard 
(Acquisition of Lands) * [Bill 152). 

Committee — Cranbourne Street * [Bill 154], re- 
committed—r.P.; India Office* [Bill 166]; In- 
demnity * [Bill 97]; Judgments, &c., Law 
Amendment re-committed* [Bill 160]; Local 
Government Act (1858) Amendment* [bill 
155). 

Report — India Office * [Bill 166]; Indemnity * 
[Bill 97]; Judgments, &c., Law Amendment 
re-commuted * [Bill 160]; Local Government 
Act (1853) Amendment * [Bill 155}. 

Considered as amended—Inland Revenue (Stamp 
Duties) * [Bill 159]; Administration of ‘Trusts 
(Scotland)* [Bill 179] ; Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Lands (Ireland) * [Bill 100). 


INDIA—LUCKNOW BOOTY. 
QUESTION. 


Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of State: 
for India, Whether the booty taken at the 
Begum's Covte (Lucknow) in December, 
1858, has been, or is to be, distributed 
among the troops by whom it was cap- 
tured; and if the whole, or any portion of 
it, is to be so distributed, when the distri- 
bution is likely to take place ? 

Sin CHARLES WOOD replied that the 
operations of the prize agents having been 
brought to a close, this property was held 
to belong to the Crown; and a proposal 
made by the Chief Commissioner of Oude, 
that a certain portion should be granted to 
the finders, was considered and approved 
by the Government of India in December, 
1859. The distribution of this sum was 
left to Major General Sir Hope Grant. 


INDIA—DELHI PRIZE MONEY. 
QUESTION. 
Captain CLIVE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 


ther any steps are being taken to accele- 
rate the distribution of the second instal- 
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England, payment of such second instal- 
ment having been made in India in No- 
vember, 1863 ? 

Sir ae WOOD said, in reply, 
that it was fon that in the first distribu- 
tion of this tdney several mistakes had 
been made in’ India, and instructions were 
sent out in order that those mistakes might 
be corrected. The amount of the second 
portion to be distributed could not be de- 
termined until that of the first had been 
ascertained. However, he had written out 


to India early in March with a view to ac- 
celerate the second distribution, but he had 
not yet received an answer to his despatch. 


RELATIONS WITH BRAZIL. 
QUESTION, 


Si MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, what likelihood 
there is of a resumption of Diplomatic 
Relations between England and Brazil. 

Mr. LAYARD replied, that negotia- 
tions were still going on, but he was 
unable to say when they would be com- 
pleted. 


INDIA—THE GAOL OF CALCUTTA. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LESLIE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
there is any foundation for the statements 
contained in the Letter of the Indian Cor- 
respondent of The Times which appeared 
in that paper on Friday last, regarding the 
condition of the great Gaol at Calcutta— 

“ That it isa den of iniquity, a sink of filth; 
that no one could inform the President of the 
Sanitary Commission bow many prisoners died in 
the gaol; that the medical attendant could not 
say for certain what the mortality was ; and that 
some prisoners have been murdered by the native 
gaolers in the attempt to extort bribes from them 


j and their friends.” 


And whether [er Majesty’s Government 
will consent to lay upon the table of the 
House the Report of Mr. Strachey, the 
President of the Sanitary Commissiun, on 
the subject of Calcutta and other Indian 
Prisons ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD, in reply, said, 
he had seen the statement to which the 
hon. Gentleman had called attention, and 
he could only say that it was very shock- 
ing, if true. He had received no informa- 
tion himself upon the subject, and there- 
fore he was unable either to confirm or 
contradict the statement. It seemed, how- 
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ever, very improbable, for this reason, that 
under the existing Act Visiting Justices 
had been appointed, and it was the duty of 
one or more of those gentlemen, who were 
independent gentlemen of Calcutta, to visit 
the gaols three times in each quarter, and 
to make a Report as to their condition. In 
the last Report which he had received the 
Commissioners, after going into consider- 
able detail as to the number of prisoners 
and other matters, said, ‘*‘ We beg to state 
that the management of the gaol appears 
to be satisfactory.”” Now, it was hardly 
likely, if such a state of things existed as 
the hon. Gentleman had referred to, that 
such a Report would have been made so 
recently as last winter, not by Government 
officials, but by independent gentlemen. 

Mr. LESLIE said, he wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman will 
make further inquiry? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD: Certainly. I 
apprehend if the statement in the letter 
quoted by the hon. Member be true, the 
Sanitary Commission which has been re- 
cently appointed for Bengal has already 
inquired into the state of the case. I am 
not in possession of the Report, but no 
doubt it will be sent. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY — THE 
CONFERENCE.—QUESTION. 


Sir LAWRENCE PALK said, in the 
absence of the Firat Lord of the Treasury, 
he would beg to ask the Government, Whe- 
ther any Circular Note or Despatch has 
been received by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from the Allied Powers, declaring 
they no longer consider themselves bound 
by the concessions made by them at the 
Conference ; and whether any statement 
has been made by Austria, that the asser- 
tion made by Earl Russell that Austria 
will confine herself to the occupation of 
Schleswig and Holstein is erroneous ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, 
no circular note to that effect had been 
received. 

Mr. LAYARD said, in the latter part 
of the Question the word ‘ occupation ”’ 
was incorrect. The statement was that 
there was no ‘‘ conquest ’’ of Jutland. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
wished to know whether Her Majesty’s 
Government are in possession of any in- 
formation that the German Powers are 
about to attack Copenhagen and the Is- 
lands ? 

' Mr. LAYARD: Not that I am aware. 


Sir Charles Wood 
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| THAMES EMBANKMENT AND METRO. 
POLIS IMPROVEMENT (LOANS). 


Resolutions [July 1] reported. 


1. “That it is expedient to authorize the Com- 
missioners of Iler Majesty’s Treasury to guaran- 
tee the repayment of any money that may be 
borrowed under the Thames Embankment and 
Metropolis Improvement Acts, together with the 
interest thereon; and to cause advances to be 
made out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, of such 
sums as may be necessary for the repayment of 
such principal and interest, in aid of any other 
moneys applicable for that purpose under the said 
Act.” 


2. “ That the Commissioners for the reduction 
of the National Debt be authorized to advance 
the money which by the Thames Embankment 
and Metropolis Improvement Acts the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works is authorised to raise.” 

Resolutions agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cuancet- 
tor of the Excuequer and Mr. Peet, 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE. 


On Motion of Mr. Banrrne, Bill to continue 
certain Turnpike Acts in Great Britain, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Barine and Sir Groroz 
Grey, 


THE ALLEGED HOLY ALLIANCE, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount PALMERSTON having 
moved that the Orders of the Day be 
postponed till after the notice of Motion 
relative to Denmark and Germany, said : 
I am bound to state to the House that we 
have received to-day a communication from 
the Prussian Ambassador with reference 
to the correspondence which has been 
published in one of the morning news- 
papers. I will not read the whole of the 
communication, but in it he says that 
since that newspaper has, notwithstanding 
the official denial which has been given, 
published despatches which are fabrications 
from beginning to end, and thinking that 
some question might be asked me in this 
House concerning them, he deems it his 
duty to tell me, ‘ with all the authority of 
my official character, that, as far as my 
Government is concerned, all this pre- 
tended correspondence is a complete in- 
vention.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day 
be postponed till after the Notice of Mo- 
tion relative to Denmark and Germany.— 
( Viscount Palmerston.) 








709 Denmark and Germany— 
DENMARK AND GERMANY—VOTE OF 
CENSURE— 
RESOLUTION (MR. DISRAELI). 
ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY. 


Mr. DISRAELI: Mr. Speaker—Some 
of the longest and most disastrous wars of 
modern Europe have been wars of succes- 
sion. The Thirty Years War was a war 
of succession. It arose from a dispute 
respecting the inheritance of a duchy in the 
north of Europe, not very distant from that 
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Sir, I believe, is an accurate account and 
true description of that celebrated Treaty 
of May, 1852, of which we have heard so 
much, and of which some characters are 
given which in my opinion are unautho- 
rized and unfounded. 

There can be no doubt that the purpose 
of that treaty was one which entitled it to 
the respect of the communities of Europe. 
Its language is simple and expresses its 
purpose. The Powers who concluded that 
treaty announced that they concluded it, 


Duchy of Holstein which now engages | not from their own will or arbitrary im- 
general attention. Sir, there are two causes | pulse, but at the invitation of the Danish 


why wars originating in disputed succes- 
sion become usually of a prolonged and 
obstinate character. The first is internal 
discord, and the second foreign ambition. 
Sometimes a domestic party, under such 
circumstances, has an understanding with 
a foreign Potentate; and, again, the am- 
bition of that foreign Potentate excites 
the. distrust, perhaps the envy, of other 
Powers ; and the consequence is, generally 
speaking, that the dissensions thus created 
lead to prolonged and complicated strug- 
gles. Sir, I apprehend—indeed, I enter- 
tain no doubt—that it was the contem- 
plation of such circumstances possibly 
occurring in our time that the states- 
men of Europe, some thirteen years ago, 


knowing that it was probable that the 
Royal line of Denmark would cease, and 
that upon the death of the then King his 
dominions would be divided, and in all 
probability disputed, gave their best con- 
sideration to obviate the recurrence of 


such calamities to Europe. Sir, in these 
days fortunately it is not possible for 
the Powers of Europe to act under such 
circumstances as they would have done 
a hundred years ago. Then they would 
probably have met in secret conclave and 
have decided the arrangement for the in- 
ternal government of an independent king- 
dom. In our time they said to the King 
of Denmark, ‘‘If you and your people 
among yourselves can make an arrange- 
ment in the case of the contingency of your 





Government, in order to give to the ar- 
rangements relative to the succession an 
additional pledge of stability by an act of 
European recognition. If hon. Gentlemen 
look to that treaty—and I doubt not they 
are familiar with it—they will find the 
first Article entirely occupied with the 
recitals of the efforts of the King of Den- 
mark—and, in his mind, successful efforts 
— to make the necessary arrangements 
with the principal Estates and personages 
of his kingdom, in order to effect the re- 
quisite alterations in the lex regia regula- 
ting the order of succession; and the 
Article concludes by an invitation and ap- 
peal to the Powers of Europe, by a recog- 
nition of that settlement, to preserve his 
kingdom from the risk of external danger. 

Sir, under that treaty England incur- 
red no legal responsibility which was not 
equally entered into by France and by Rus- 
sia. If, indeed, I were to dwell on moral 
obligations—which I think constitute too 
dangerous a theme to introduce into a 
debate of this kind — but if I were to 
dwell upon that topic, I might say that 
the moral obligations which France, for 
example, had incurred to Denmark were 
of no ordinary character. Denmark had 
been the ally of France in that severe 
struggle which forms the most considera- 
ble portion of modern history, and had 


| proved a most faithful ally. Even at St. 


Helena, when contemplating his marvel- 
lous career and moralizing over the past, 


death without issue, which may put an /the first Emperor of the dynasty which 
end to all internal discord, we at least will | now governs France rendered justice to 
do this for you and Denmark—we will in | the complete devotion of the Kings of 
your lifetime recognize the settlement thus | Denmark and Saxony—the only Sove- 
made, and, so far as the influence of the | reigns, he said, who were faithful under 
great Powers can be exercised, we will | all proof and the extreme of adversity. On 
at least relieve you from the other great | the other hand, if we look to our rela- 
cause which, in the case of disputed suc- | tions with Denmark, in her we found a 
cessions, leads to prolonged wars. We will | persevering, though a gallant foe. There- 
save you from foreign interference, foreign | tore, so far as moral obligations are con- 
ambition, and foreign aggression.’’ That, | cerned, while there are none which should 
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influence England, there is a great sense 
of gratitude which might have influenced 
the counsels of France. But, looking to 
the treaty, there is no legal obligation in- 
curred by England towards Denmark which 
is not equally shared by Russia and by 
France. 

Now, the question which I would first 
ask the House is this—How is it that, 
under these circumstances, the position 
of France relative to Denmark is one so 
free from embarrassment—I might say 
so dignified—that she recently received 
a tribute to her demeanour and unim- 
peachable conduct in this respect from 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State; while 
the position of England under the same 
obligation, contained in the same treaty, 
with relation to Denmark is one, all 
will admit, of infinite perplexity and, I 
am afraid I must add, terrible mortifi- 
cation? That, Sir, is the first question 
which I will put to the House, and 
which, I think, ought to receive a sa- 
tisfactory answer, among other questions, 
to-night. And I think that the answer 
that must first occur to everyone — the 
logical inference—is that the affairs of 
this country with respect to our obliga- 
tions under the Treaty of 1852 must 
have been very much mismanaged to 
have produced consequences so contrary 
to the position occupied by another Power 
equally bound with ourselves by that 
treaty. 

Sir, this is not the first time, as the 
House is aware, that the dominions of the 
King of Denmark have been occupied by 
Austrian and Prussian armies. In the 
year 1848, when a great European insur- 
rection occurred—I call it insurrection to 
distinguish it from revolution, for, though 
its action was very violent, its ultimate 
effect was almost nothing—but when the 
great European insurrection took place, 


Denmark and Germany— 


there was no portion of Europe more in- | 


fluenced by it than Germany. There is 
scarcely a political constitution in Ger- 
many that was not changed at that period, 
and scarcely a throne that was not sub- 
verted. The King of Denmark, in his 
character of a Sovereign Prince of Ger- 
many, was affected by that great move- 
ment. The population of Germany, under 
the influence of peculiar excitement at 
that time, were impelled to redress the 
grievances, as they alleged them to be, 
of their fellow-countrymen in the domi- 
nions of the King of Denmark, who were 
his subjects. The Duchy of Holstein 
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and the Duchy of Schleswig were in- 
vaded,- a civil war was excited by am- 
bitious Princes, and that territory was 
ultimately subjected to a decree of that 
Diet with which now we have become 
familiar. The office was delegated to the 
Austrian and Prussian armies to execute 
that decree, and they occupied, I believe, 
at one time the whole continental posses- 
sions of the King of Denmark. In 1851 
tranquillity had been restored to Europe, 
and especially to Germany, and the troops 
of Austria and Prussia ultimately quitted 
the dominions of the King of Denmark. 
That they quitted them in consequence of 
the military prowess of the Danes—though 
that was far from inconsiderable—I do not 
pretend to say. They quitted the terri- 
tory, I believe the truth to be, in conse- 
quence of the influence of Russia, at that 
time irresistible in Germany, and deser- 
vedly so, because she had interfered and 
established tranquillity; and Russia had 
expressed her opinion that the German 
forces should quit the dominions of the 
King of Denmark. They quitted the 
country, however, under certain condi- 
tions. A diplomatic correspondence had 
taken place between the King of Den- 
mark and the Courts of Berlin and Vienna, 
and the King of Denmark in that cor- 
respondence entered into certain engage- 
ments, and those engagements undoubtedly 
were recommended to a certain degree by 
the wish, if possible, to remedy the abuses 
complained of, and also by the desire to 
find an honourable excuse for the relin- 
quishment of his provinces by the German 
forces. The King of Denmark never ful- 
filled the engagements into which he then 
entered. Partly, I have no doubt, from 
negligence. We kuow that it is not the 
habit of mankind to perform disagreeable 
duties when pressure is withdrawn. But 
I have no doubt, and I believe the candid 
statement to be, that it arose in a great 
degree from the impracticable character of 
the engagements into which he had en- 
tered. ‘That was in the year 1851. 

In 1852, tranquillity then being en- 
tirely restored, the treaty of May, which 
regulated the succession, was negotiated. 
And I may remind hon. Members that 
in that treaty there is not the slightest 
reference to these engagements which the 
King cf Denmark had entered into with 
the Diet of Germany, or with German 
Powers who were members of the Diet. 
Nevertheless, the consequence of that 
state of affairs was this—that though 
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there was no international question re- 
specting Denmark, and although the pos- 
sible difficulties which might occur of 
an international character had been an- 
ticipated by the Treaty of 1852, still 
in respect to the King of Denmark’s 
eapacity as Duke of Holstein and a Sove- 
reign German prince, a controversy arose 
between him and the Diet of Germany 
in consequence of those engagements, ex- 
pressed in hitherto private and secret 
diplomatic correspondence carried on be- 
tween him and certain German Courts. 
The House will understand that this was 
not an international question—it did not 
affect the public law of Europe; but 
it was a municipal, local, or, as we now 
call it, a Federal question. Notwithstand- 
ing that in reality it related only to the 
King of Denmark and the Diet of Ger- 
many, in time it attracted the attention 
of the Government of England and of the 
Ministers of the great Powers, signataries 
of the Treaty of 1852. For some period 
after the Treaty of 1852, very little was 
heard of this Federal question and the 
controversy between the Diet and the 
King of Denmark. After the exertions 


and exhaustion of the revolutionary years 
the question slept; but it did not die. 
Occasionally it gave signs of vitality; and 


as time proceeded, shortly—at least not 
very long after—the accession of the pre- 
sent Government to office, the controversy 
between the Diet and the King of Den- 
mark assumed an appearance of very 
great life and acrimony. 

Now, Her Majesty’s Ministers thought 
it their duty to interfere in that con- 
troversy between the German Diet and 
the King of Denmark —a_ controversy 
strictly Federal and not international. 
Whether they were wise in taking that 
course appears very doubtful. My own 
impression is, and always has been, that 
it would have been much better to have 
left the Federal question between the 
Diet and the King to work itself out. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, however, were 
of opinion—and no doubt there is some- 
thing to be said in favour of that opinion 
—that as the question, although Federal, 
was one which would probably lead to 
events which would make it international, 
it was wiser and better to interfere by 
anticipation, and prevent, if possible, the 
Federal execution ever taking place. The 
consequence of that extreme activity on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Ministers is a mass 
of correspondence which has been placed 
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on the table, and with which, I doubt 
not, many Gentlemen have some acquaint- 
ance, though they may have been more 
attracted and absorbed by the interest of 
the more modern correspondence which 
has, within the year, been presented to the 
House. Sir, I should not be doing justice 
to the Secretary of State if I did not bear 
testimony to the perseverance and extreme 
ingenuity with which he conducted that 
correspondence. The noble Lord the Sec- 
retary of State found in that business, no 
doubt, a subject genial to his nature — 
namely, drawing up Constitutions for the 
government of communities. The noble 
Lord, we know, is almost as celebrated as 
a statesman who flourished at the end of 
the last century for this peculiar talent. I 
will not criticize any of the lucubrations 
of the noble Lord at that time. I think 
his labours are well described in a passage 
in one of the despatches of a distinguished 
Swedish statesman — the present Prime 
Minister, if I am not mistaken — who, 
when he was called upon to consider a 
scheme of the English Government for the 
administration of Schleswig, which entered 
into minute details with a power and 
prolixity which could have been acquired 
only by a constitutional Minister, who 
had long served an apprenticeship in the 
House of Commons, said— 

“Generally speaking, the monarchs of Europe 
have found it difficult to manage one Parliament, 
but I observe, to my surprise, that Lord Russell 
is of opinion that the King of Denmark will be 
able to manage four.” 

The only remark I shall make on this 
folio volume of between 300 and 400 
pages relating to the affairs of Schleswig 
and Holstein is this—I observe that the 
other Powers of Europe, who were equally 
interested in the matter, and equally 
bound to interfere— if being signataries 
to the Treaty of 1852 justified interfer- 
ence —did not interpose as the English 
Government did. That they disapproved 
the course taken by us 1 by no means 
assert. When we make a suggestion on 
the subject, they receive it with cold 
politeness ; they have no objection to the 
course We announce we are going to fol- 
low, but confine themselves, with scarcely 
an exception, to this conduct on their 
part. The noble Lord acted differently. 
But it is really unnecessary for me to 
dwell on this part of the question — we 
may dismiss it from our minds, and I 
have touched on it only to complete the 
picture which I am bound to place be- 
[ First Night. 
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fore the House—in consequence of events 
which very speedily occurred. 

All this elaborate und, I may venture to 
say, not using the word offensively but 
accurately, pragmatical correspondence of 
the noble Lord on the affairs of Schleswig 
and Holstein was carried on in perfect 
ignorance on the part of the people of 
this country, who found very little in- 
terest in the subject; and even in Europe 
where affairs of diplomacy always attract 
more attention, little notice was taken of 
it. This correspondence, however, culmi- 
nated in a celebrated despatch which 
appeared in the autumn of 1862, and 
then, for the first time, a very great 
effect was produced in Europe generally 
— certainly in Germany and France — 
and some interest began to be excited in 
England. Sir, the effect of the Secre- 
tary of State’s management of these 
transactions had been this, that he had 
encouraged —I will not now stop to in- 
quire whether intentionally or not, but 
it is a fact that he had encouraged—the 
views of what is called the German party 
in this controversy. That had been the 
effect of the noble Lord’s general inter- 
ference, but especially it was the result of 
the despatch which appeared in the autumn 
of 1862. But, Sir, something shortly 
and in consequence occurred which removed 
that impression. Germany being agitated 
on the subject, England at last, in 1863, 
having had her attention called to the case, 
which began to produce some disquietude, 
and Gentlemen in this House heginning to 
direct their attention to it, shortly be- 
fore the prorogation of Parliament the 
state of affairs caused such a degree of 
public anxiety, that it was deemed neces- 
sary that an inquiry should be addressed 
to Her Majesty’s Government on the sub- 
ject, and that some means should be taken 
to settle the uneasiness which prevailed by 
obtaining from the Ministers a declaration 
of their policy generally with regard to 
Denmark. Sir, that appeal was not made, 
as I need hardly assure or even remind 
the House—for many were witnesses to it 
—in any party spirit, or in any way ani- 
mated, I will say, by that disciplined ar- 
rangement with which public questions are 
by both sides of the House in general very 
properly brought before us. It was at the 
end of the Session, when few were left, 
and when the answer of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers could not at all affect the posi- 
tion of parties, though it might be of 
inestimable interest and importance in its 
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effect on the opinion of Europe, and on 
the course of events. That question was 
brought forward by an hon. Friend of 
mine (Mr. Seymour FitzGerald), who al- 
ways speaks on these subjects with the 
authority of one who knows what he is 
talking about. Well, Sir, a communication 
was made to the noble Lord the First 
Minister on the subject, and it was under- 
stood on this side of the House, from the 
previous declarations of the noble Lord, 
and our experience of his career generally, 
that it was not an appeal which would 
be disagreeable to him, or one which he 
would have any desire to avoid. The 
noble Lord was not taken by surprise. He 
was communicated with privately, and he 
himself fixed the day—it was a morning 
sitting—when he would come down and 
explain the views of the Government in 
regard to our relations with Denmark. I 
am bound to say that the noble Lord 
spoke with all that perspicuity and com- 
plete detail with which he always treats 
diplomatic subjects, and in which we 
acknowledge him to be a master. The 
noble Lord entered into particulars, and 
gave to the House—who, with few ex- 
ceptions, knew little about the matter— 
not only a popular, but generally an accu- 
rate account of the whole question. He 
described the constitution of the Diet 
itself. He explained, for the first time, 
in Parliament, what Federal Execution 
meant. The noble Lord was a little un- 
happy in his prophecy as to what was 
going to happen with regard to Federal 
Execution; but we are all liable to error 
when we prophesy, and it was the only 
mistake he made. The noble Lord said 
he did not think there would be a Federal 
Execution, and that if there were we 
might be perfectly easy in our minds, for 
it would not lead to any disturbance in Eu- 
rope. The noble Lord also described the 
position of Holstein as a German Duchy, 
in which the King of Denmark was a So- 
vereign German Prince, and in that capa- 
city a member of the Diet, and subject 
to the laws of the Diet. The Duchy of 
Schleswig, the noble Lord said, was not 
a German Duchy, and the moment it was 
interfered with, international consider- 
ations would arise. But the noble Lord 
informed us in the most re-assuring spirit 
that his views on our relations with Den- 
mark were such as they had always been. 
I will quote the exact passage from the 
noble Lord’s speech, not because it will 
not be familiar to the majority of those 
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whom I am addressing, but because on an 
occasion like the present, one should refer 
to documents so that it may not be said 
afterwards that statements have been 
garbled or misrepresented. The noble 
Lord concluded his general observations 
in this manner— 

“We are asked what is the policy and the 
course of Her Majesty’s Government respecting 
that dispute. We concur entirely with the hon, 
Gentleman (the Member for Horsham), and I am 
satisfied with all reasonable men in Europe, in- 
cluding those in France and Russia, in desiring 
that the independence, the integrity, and the 
rights of Denmark may be maintained. We are 
convinced—I am convinced at least—that if any 
violent attempt were made to overthrow those 
rights and interfere with that independence, those 
who made the attempt would find in the result 
that it would not be Denmark alone with which 
they would have to contend.” —[3 Hansard, 
elxxii. 1252.] 


I say that isa clear, statesmanlike, and 
manly declaration of policy. It was not 
a hurried or hasty expression of opinion, 
because on a subject of that importance 
and that character the noble Lord never 
makes a hasty expression of opinion. He 
was master of the subject and could not 
be taken by surprise. But on that occasion 
there was no chance of his being taken by 
surprise. The occasion was arranged. 
The noble Lord was perfectly informed 
of what our object on this side was. 
The noble Lord sympathized with it. 
He wanted the disquietude of the public 
mind in England, and on the Continent 
especially, to be soothed and satisfied, and 
he knew that he could not arrive at such 
a desirable result more happily and more 
completely than by a frank exposition of 
the policy of the Government. 

Sir, it is my business to-night to vin- 
dicate the noble Lord from those who 
have treated this declaration of policy 
as one used only to amuse the House 
of Commons. I am here to prove the 
sincerity of that declaration. It is long 
since the speech of the noble Lord was 
delivered, and we have now upon our 
table the diplomatic correspondence which 
was then carrying on by Her Majesty’s 
Government on the subject. It was then 
secret—it is now known to us all; and 
I will show you what at that very 
time was the tone of the Secretary of 
State in addressing the Courts of Ger- 
many mainly interested in the ques- 
tion. I will show how entirely and how 


heartily the secret efforts of the Govern- 
ment were exercised in order to carry into 
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the House of Commons announced by the 
noble Lord. I think it must have been 
very late in July that the noble Lord 
| spoke—upon the 23rd, I believe—and I 
| have here the despatches which, nearly 
at the same period, were sending by the 
Secretary of State to the German Courts. 
For example, hear how, on the 31st of 
July, the Secretary of State writes to Lord 
Bloomfield at Vienna— 

** You will tell Count Rechberg that if Ger- 

| many persists in confounding Schleswig with 
Holstein, other Powers of Europe may confound 
Holstein with Schleswig, and deny the right of 
Germany to interfere with the one any more than 
she has with the other, except as a European 
Power. Such a pretension might be as dangerous 
to the independence and integrity of Germany as 
the invasion of Schleswig might be to the inde- 
| pendence and integrity of Denmark.”—Denmark 
and Germany, No, 2, 115. 
| And what is the answer of Lord Bloom- 
field? On the 6th of August, after hav- 
ing communicated with Count Rechberg, 
he writes— 

“ Before leaving his Excellency I informed him 

that the Swedish Government would not remain 
indifferent to a Federal Execution in Holstein, 
and that this measure of the Diet, if persisted in, 
might have serious consequences in Europe,” — 
p- 117. 
I am showing how sincere the policy of 
the noble Lord was, and that the speech 
which we have been told was mainly for 
the House of Commons was really the po- 
licy of Her Majesty’s Government. Well, 
that was to Austria. Let us now see what 
was the despatch to Prussia. In the next 
month Earl Russell writes to our Minister 
at the Prussian Court :— 

“I have caused the Prussian Chargé d’ Affaires 
to be informed that if Austria and Prussia persist 
in advising the Confederation to make a Federal 
Execution now, they will do so against the advice 
already given by Her Majesty’s Government, and 
must be responsible for the consequences, what- 
ever they may be. The Diet should bear in mind 
that there is a material difference between the 
political bearing of a military occupation of a ter- 
ritory which is purely and solely a portion of the 
Confederation, and the invasion of a territory 
which, although part of the German Confederation, 
is also portion of the territory of an independent 
Sovereign, whose dominions are counted as an 
element in the balance of power in Europe.” 

I have now shown the House what was 
the real policy of the Government with re- 
spect to our relations with Denmark when 
Parliament was prorogued, and I have also 
shown that the speech of the noble Lord 
the First Minister of the Crown was echoed 
by the Secretary of State to Austria and 
Prussia. I have shown, therefore, that it 
was a sincere policy, as announced by the 
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noble Lord. I will now show that it was 
a wise and a judicious policy. 

Sir, the noble Lord having made this 
statement to the House of Commons, 
the House was disbanded, the Members 
went into the country with perfect tran- 
quillity of mind respecting these affuirs 
of Denmark and Germany. The speech 
of the noble Lord re-assured the coun- 
try, and gave them confidence that the 
noble Lord knew what he was about. 
And the noble Lord knew that we had 
a right to be confident in the policy he 
had announced, because at that period 
the noble Lord was aware that France 
was perfectly ready to co-operate with 
Her Majesty’s Government in any mea- 
sure which they thought proper to adopt 
with respect to the vexed transactions 
between Denmark and Germany. Nay, 
France was not only ready to co-ope- 
rate, but she spontaneously offered to 
act with us in any way we desired. The 
noble Lord made his speech at the end of 
July—I think the 23rd of July —and it 
is very important to know what at that 
moment were our relations with France 
in reference to this subject. I find in the 
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Correspondence on the table a despatch 
from Lord Cowley, dated July the 31st. 
The speech of the noble Lord having been 


made on the 23rd, this is a despatch 
written upon the same subject on the 
3lst. Speaking of the affairs of Germany 
and Denmark, Lord Cowley writes— 

“M. Drouyn de Lhuys expressed himself as 
desirous of acting in concert with Her Majesty’s 
Government in this matter.” 

I have now placed before the House the 
real policy of the Government at the time 
Parliament was prorogued last year. I 
have shown you that it was a sincere policy 
when expressed by the noble Lord. I have 
shown that it was a sound and judicious 
policy, because Her Majesty’s Government 
was then conscious that France was ready 
to co-operate with this country, France 
having expressed its desire to aid us in 
the settlement of this question. Well, 
Sir, at the end of the summer of last year, 
and at the commencement of the autumn, 
after the speeches and despatches of the 
First Minister and the Secretary of State, 
and after, at the end of July, that re-assur- 
ing announcement from the French Go- 
vernment, there was great excitement in 
Germany. The German people have been 
for some time painfully conscious that 
they do not exercise that influence in 
Europe which they believe is due to the 
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merits, moral, intellectual and physical, of 
forty millions of population, homogeneous 
and speaking the same language. During 
the summer of last year this feeling was dis. 
played in a remarkable manner, and it led 
to the meeting at Frankfort, which has not 
been hitherto mentioned in reference to 
these negotiations, but which was in reality 
a very significant affair. The German peo- 
ple at that moment found the old question 
of Denmark—the relations between Den- 
mark and the Diet—to be the only practi- 
cal question upon which they could exhibit 
their love of a United Fatherland and their 
sympathy with a kindred race who were 
subjects of a Foreign Prince. Therefore 
there was very great excitement in Ger- 
many on the subject; and to those who 
are not completely acquainted with the 
German character, and who take for gran- 
ted that the theories they put forth are 
all to be carried into action, there were no 
doubt many symptoms which were calcu- 
lated to alarm the Cabinet. Her Majesty's 
Government, firm in their policy, firm in 
their ally, knowing that the moderate 
counsels, urged by France and England in 
a spirit which was sincere and which could 
not be mistaken, must ultimately lead to 
some conciliatory arrangements between 
the King of Denmark and the Diet, I 
suppose did not much disquiet themselves 
respecting the agitation in Germany. But 
towards the end of the summer and the 
commencement of the autumn — in the 
month of September — after the meeting 
at Frankfort and after other circumstances, 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State, as 
a prudent man—a wise, cautious, and 
prudent Minister — thought it would be 
just as well to take time by the forelock, 
to prepare for emergencies, and to remind 
his allies at Paris of the kind and sponta- 
neous expression on their part of their de- 
sire to co-operate with him in arranging 
this business—I think it was on the 16th 
of September that Lord Russell, the Secre- 
tary of State, applied in this language to 
our Minister at Paris—our Ambassador 
(Lord Cowley) being at that time absent— 

“As it might produce some danger to the balance 
of power especially if the integrity and indepen- 
dence of Denmark were in any way impaired by 
the demands of Germany and the measures 
consequent thereupon if the Government of the 
Emperor of the French are of opinion that any 
benefit would be likely to follow from an offer of 
good services on the part of Great Britain and 
France, Her Majesty’s Government would be 
ready to take that course. If, however, the Go- 
vernment of France would consider such a step 
as likely to be unavailing, the two Powers might 
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remind Austria, Prussia, and the Diet that any act 
on their part tending to weaken the integrity and 
independence of Denmark would be at variance 
with the Treaty of the 8th of May, 1852.”— 
No. 2, 130. 

Sir, [ think that was a very prudent step 
on the part of the Secretary of State. It 
was virtually a reminder of the offer which 
France had made some months before. 
Yet, to the surprise, and entirely to the 
discomfiture of Her Majesty’s Government, 
this application was received at first with 
coldness, and afterwards with absolute re- 
fusal. 

Well, Sir, I pause now to inquire 
what had occasioned this change in the 
relations between the two Courts. Why 
was France, which at the end of the Ses- 
sion of Parliament was so heartily with 
England and so approving the policy of 
the noble Lord with respect to Denmark 
and Germany that she voluntarily offered 
to act with usin endeavouring to settle the 
question—why was France two or three 
months afterwards so entirely changed ? 
Why was she so cold, and ultimately in 
the painful position of declining to act 
with us? I stop for a moment my ex- 
amination of this Correspondence to look 
for the causes of this change of feeling, 
and I believe they may be easily dis- 
cerned. 

Sir, at the commencement of last year 
an insurrection broke out in Poland. Un- 
happily, insurrection in Poland is not 
an unprecedented event. This insurrection 
was extensive and menacing; but there 
had been insurrections in Poland before 
quite as extensive and far more menacing 
—the insurrection of 1831, for example, 
for at that time Poland possessed a na- 
tional army second to none for valour and 
discipline. Well, Sir, the Question of 
the Polish Insurrection in 1831 was a 
subject of deep consideration with the 
English Government of that day. They 
went thoroughly into the matter; they 
took the soundings of that question; it 
was investigated maturely, and the Govern- 
ment of King William the Fourth arrived 
at these two conclusions — first, that it 
was not expedient for England to go to 
war for the restoration of Poland; and 
second, that if England was not prepared 
to go to war, any interference of another 
kind on her part would only aggravate 
the calamities of that fated people. These 
were the conclusions at which the Govern- 
ment of Lord Grey arrived, and they were 
announced to Parliament. This is a 
question which the English Government 
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has had more than one opportunity of 
considering and in every instance they 
considered it fully and completely. It 
recurred again in the year 1855, when 
a Conference was sitting at Vienna in 
the midst of the Russian war, and again 
the English Government — the Govern- 
ment of the Queen — had to deal with 
the subject of Poland. It was considered 
by them under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances for Poland, for we were at 
war then, and at war with Russia. But 
after performing all the duties of a re- 
sponsible Ministry on that occasion, Her 
Majesty’s Government arrived at these 
conclusions — first, that it was not only 
not expedient for England to go to war 
to restore Poland, but that it was not 
expedient even to prolong a war for 
that object; and, in the next place, that 
any interference with a view to provoke a 
war in Poland without action on our part, 
was not just to the Poles, and must only 
tend to bring upon them increased dis- 
asters. I say, therefore, that this question 
of Poland in the present century, and 
within the last thirty-four years, has been 
twice considered by different Governments; 
and when I remind the House that on its 
consideration by the Cabinet of Lord Grey 
in 1831 the individual who filled the 
office of Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and who, of course, greatly guided 
the opinion of his Colleagues on such a 
question, was the noble Lord the present 
First Minister of the Crown, and when I 
also remind the House that the British 
Plenipotentiary at the Conference of 
Vienna in 1855, on whose responsibility 
in a great degree the decision then come 
to was arrived at, is the present Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, I think that 
England, when the great difficulties of 
last year. with respect to Poland occurred, 
had a right to congratulate herself that, 
in a situation of such gravity, and at an 
emergency when a mistake might produce 
incalculable evils, her fortunes were re- 
gulated not only by two statesmen of such 
great ability and experience, but by states- 
men who, on this subject, possessed pecu- 
liar advantages, who had thoroughly en- 
tered into the question, who knew all its 
issues, all the contingencies that might 
possibly arise in its management, and who 
on the two previous occasions on which it 
had been submitted to the consideration 
of England, had been the guiding Minis- 
ters to determine her to a wise course of 
action. ° 
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Now, I must observe that what is called 
the Polish question occupies a different 
position in France from that which it 
occupies in England. I will not admit 
that, in deep sympathy with the Poles, 
the French are superior to the English 
people. I believe I am only stating 
accurately the feelings of this country 
when I say that among men of all classes 
there is no modern event which is looked 
back to with more regret than the parti- 
tion of Poland. It is universally ac- 
knowledged by them to be one of the 
darkest pages of the history of the 
Eighteenth century. But in France 
the Polish question is not a question 
which merely interests the sentiments 
of the millions. It is a political ques- 
tion, and a political question of the 
very highest importance —a question 
which interests Ministers, and Cabinets, 
and Princes. There is a belief in France 
which has made the restoration of Poland 
a traditionary policy of that country—a 
belief that its restoration would add to 
the power and glory of France. In France 
it is also a practical question, because 
there are men even now alive in France 
who remember that the French eagles 
have floated over the ancient capitals of 
Poland; if they remember it with some 
degree of pride I should think they must 
likewise remember it with some degree of 
remorse, when they recollect the opportu- 
nity they let pass. The House must there- 
fore bear in mind that when an insurrection 
occurs in Poland it is a very different affair 
in France from what it is in England. 
It is not an affair which merely interests 
the frequenters of cafés and casinos—it at 
once comes home to Ministers, Cabinets, 
and Princes. Well, the ruler of France, 
a sagacious Prince and a lover of peace, as 
the Secretary of State has just informed 
us, was of course perfectly alive to the 
grave issues involved in what is called the 
Polish question. But the Emperor knew 
perfectly well that England had already 
had opportunities of considering it in the 
completest manner, and had arrived at a 
settled conclusion with regard to it. There- 
fore, with characteristic caution, he exer- 
cised great reserve, and held out little en- 
couragement to the representatives of the 
Polish people. He knew well that in 
1855 he himself, our ally—and with us a 
conquering ally—had urged this question 
on the English Government, and that, un- 
der the most favourable circumstances for 


the restoration of Poland, we had adhered 
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to our traditionary policy, neither to go 
to war nor to interfere. Therefore, the 
French Government exhibited a wise re- 
serve on the subject. But after a short 
time, what must have been the astonish- 
ment of the Emperor of the French when 
he found the English Government embrac- 
ing the cause of Poland with extraordinary 
ardour! ‘The noble Lord the Secretary of 
State and the noble Lord the First Minis- 
ter, but especially the former, announced 
this policy as if it were a policy new to 
the consideration of statesmen and likel 

to lead to immense results. He absolutely 
served a notice to quit on the Emperor of 
Russia. He sent a copy of this despatch 
to all the Courts of Europe which were 
signataries of the Treaty of Vienna and in- 
vited them to follow his example. From 
the King of Portugal down to the King of 
Sweden, there was not a signatary of that 
treaty who was not, as it weve, clattering 
at the palace gates of St. Petersburg, 
and calling the Czar to account respecting 
the affairs of Poland. For three months 
Europe generally believed that there 
was to be a war on a great scale, of 
which the restoration of Poland was to be 
one of the main objects. Is it at all re- 
markable that the French Government 
and the French people, cautious as they 
were before, should have responded to such 
invitations and such stimulating proposals? 
We know how the noble Lord fooled 
them to the top of their bent. The 
House recollects the six propositions to 
which the attention of the Emperor 
of Russia was called in the most per- 
emptory manner. The House recollects 
the closing scene, when it was arranged 
that the Ambassadors of France, Austria, 
and England, should on the very same day 
appear at the hotel of the Minister of 
Russia and present Notes ending with 
three identical paragraphs to show the 
agreement of the Powers. An impression 
pervaded Europe that there was to be a 
general war, and that England, France, 
and Austria were united to restore Poland. 
The House remembers the end of all this 
—it remembers the reply of the Russian 
Minister, couched in a tone of haughty 
sarcasm and of indignation that deigned 
to be ironical. There was then’ but 
one step to take according to the views 
of the French Government, and that was 
action. They appealed to that England 
which had itself thus set the example of 
agitation on the subject; and England, 
wisely as I think, recurred to her tradi- 
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tionary policy, the Government confessing 
that it was a momentary indiscretion which 
had animated her councils for three or 
four months; that they never meant any- 
thing more than words; and a month 
afterwards, I believe, they sent to St. 
Petersburg an obscure despatch, which 
may be described as an apology. But 
this did not alter the position of the 
French Government and the French 
Emperor. The Emperor had been in- 
duced by us to hold out promises which 
he could not fulfil. He was placed in a 
false position towards both the people of 
Poland and the people of France; and, 
therefore, Sir, I am not surprised that 
when the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State, a little alarmed by the progress of 
affairs in Germany, thought it discreet to 
reconnoitre his position on the 17th of 
September, he should have been received 
at Paris with coldness, and, ultimately, 
that his despatch should have been an- 
swered in this manner. 

I fear that I may weary the House 
with my narrative, but I will not abuse 
the privilege of reading extracts, which is 
generally very foreign to my desire. Yet, 
on a question of this kind it is better to 
have the documents, and not lay oneself 
open to the charge of garbling. Mr. Grey, 
writing to Lord Russell on the 18th of 
September, 1863, says— 

“ The second mode of proceeding suggested by 
your Lordship —namely, ‘To remind Austria, 
Prussia, and the German Diet that any acts on 
their part tending to weaken the integrity and in- 
dependence of Denmark, would be at variance with 
the Treaty of the 8th of May, 1852,’ would be in a 
great measure analogous to the course pursued by 
Great Britain and France in the Polish question. 
He had no inclination (and he frankly avowed that 
he should so speak to the Emperor) to place 
France in the same position with reference te 
Germany as she had been placed with regard to 
Russia. The formal notes addressed by the three 
Powers to Russia had received an answer which 
literally meant nothing, and the position in which 
those three great Powers were now placed was 
anything but dignified ; and if England and France 
were to address such a reminder as that proposed 
to Austria, Prussia, and the German Confedera- 
tion, they must be prepared to go further, and to 
adopt a course of action more in accordance with 
the dignity of two great Powers than they were 
now doing in the Polish question... . . Unless 
Her Majesty’s Government was prepared to go 
further, if necessary, than the mere presentation 
of a note, and the receipt of an evasive reply, he 
was sure the Emperor would not consent to 
adopt your Lordship’s suggestion.” —No. 2, 131. 
Well, Sir, that was an intimation to the 
noble Lord with respect to the change in 
the relations between England and France 
that was significant—I think it was one 
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that the noble Lord should have duly 
weighed — and when he remembered the 
position which this country occupied with 
regard to Denmark—that it was a position 
under the treaty which did not bind us to 
interfere more than France itself — con- 
scious, at the same time, that any co-ope- 
ration from Russia in the same cause could 
hardly be counted upon—I should have said 
that a prudent Government would have well 
considered that position, and that they 
would not have taken any course which 
committed them too strongly to any de- 
cided line of action. But so far as I can 
judge from the Correspondence before us, 
that was not the tone taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government — because here we 
have extracts from the Correspondence of 
the Secretary of State to the Swedish Mi- 
nister, to the Diet at Frankfort, and a most 
important despatch to Lord Bloomfield, all 
in the fortnight that elapsed after the re- 
ceipt of the despatch of Mr. Grey that 
notified the change in the feeling of the 
French Government. It is highly instrue- 
tive that we should know what effect that 
produced in the system and policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Immediately — 
almost the day after the receipt of that 
despatch—the Secretary of State wrote to 
the Swedish Minister— 

“Her Majesty’s Government set the highest 
value on the independence and integrity of Den- 
mark... .. Her Majesty’s Government will be 
ready to remind Austria and Prussia of their 
treaty obligations to respect the integrity and 
independence of Denmark.”—No. 2, 137-8. 


Then on the 29th of September—that is, 
only nine or ten days after the receipt of 
the French despatch—we have this most 
important despatch, which I shall read at 
some little length. It is at page 136, and 
is really addressed to the Diet. The 
Secretary of State says— 


“ Her Majesty’s Government by the Treaty of 
London, of May 8, 1852, is bound to respect the 
integrity and independence of Denmark. The 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia have 
taken the same engagement. Her Majesty could 
not see with indifference a military occupation of 
Holstein, which is only to cease on terms inju- 
riously affecting the constitution of the whole 
Danish Monarchy. Her Majesty’s Government 
could not recognize this military occupation as a 
legitimate exercise of the powers of the Confe- 
deration, or admit that it could properly be called 
a Federal Execution. Her Majesty's Government 
could not be indifferent to the bearing of such an 
act upon Denmark and upon European interests. 
Her Majesty’s Government therefore earnestly 
entreat the German Diet to pause and to submit 
the questions in dispute between Germany and 
Denmark to the mediation of other Powers un- 
concerned in the controversy, but deeply concerned 
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in the maintenance of the peace of Europe and | refusing to be a party to that Congress, 


the independence of Denmark.” —No. 2, 145. 


My object in reading this despatch is to 
show that, after the indication of the 
change of feeling on the part of France, 
the policy—the sincere policy—of the Go- 
vernment was not modified. The Secre- 
tary of State writes thus on the 30th of 
September to Lord Bloomfield at Vienna— 


‘Her Majesty’s Government trust that no act 
of Federal Execution to which Austria may be a 

rty, and no act of war against Denmark on the 
ground of the affairs of Schleswig, will be allowed 
to clash with this primary and essential treaty 
obligation. Her Majesty’s Government indeed 
entertain a full confidence that the Government 
of Austria is as deeply impressed as Her Majesty’s 
Government with the conviction that the indepen- 


dence and integrity of Denmark form an essential | 


element in the balance of power in Europe.”— 
No. 3, 147. 

Now, this takes us to the end of Sep- 
tember; and I think the House up to this 
time tolerably clearly understands the 
course of the Correspondence. Nothing of 
any importance happened in October that 
requires me to pause and consider it. We 
arrive, then, at the month of November, 
and now approach very important and 
critical affairs. The month of November 
was remarkable for the occurrence of two 
great events which completely changed 
the character and immensely affected 
the aspect of the whole relations be- 
tween Denmark and Germany, and which 
produced consequences which none of us 
may see the end of. Early in November 
the Emperor of the French proposed a 
European Congress. His position was 
such—as he himself has described it there 
can be no indelicacy in saying so—his posi- 
tion had become painful from various 
causes, but mainly from the manner in 
which he had misapprehended the conduct 
of the English Government with regard to 
Poland. He saw great troubles about to 
occur in Europe; he wished to anticipate 
their settlement; he felt himself in a false 
position with.respect to his own subjects, 
because he had experienced a great diplo- 
matic discomfiture; but he was desirous— 
and there is no doubt of the sincerity of 
the declaration—he was desirous of still 
taking a course which should restore and 
retain the cordial understanding with 
this country. He proposed then a general 
Congress. Well—when Parliament met 
on the 4th of February I had to make cer- 
tain observations on the general condition 
of affairs, and I gave my opinion as to the 
propriety of Her Majesty’s Government 
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Generally speaking, I think that a Con- 
gress should not precede action. If you 
wish any happy and permanent results 
from a Congress, it should rather fol- 
low the great efforts of nations; and, 
when they are somewhat exhausted, give 
them the opportunity of an honourable 
settlement. Sir, I did not think it my 
duty to conceal my opinion, Her Majesty’s 
Government having admitted that they had 
felt it their duty to refuse a proposition of 
that character. I should have felt that I 
was wanting in‘ that ingenuousness and 
fair play in politics which I hope, whoever 
sits on that bench or this, we shall always 
pursue ; if, when the true interests of the 
country are concerned, agreeing as I did 
with the Government, I did not express 
frankly that opinion. But, Sir, I am 
bound to say that had I been aware of 
what has been communicated to us by the 
papers on the table—had { been aware, 
when I spoke on the 4th of February, that 
only a week before Parliament met—that 
only a week before we were assured by a 
Speech from the Throne that Her Majesty 
was continuing to carry on negotiations in 
the interest of peace—that Her Majesty’s 
Government had made a proposition to 
France which must inevitably have pro- 
duced, if accepted, a great European war, 
I should have given my approbation in 
terms much more qualified. 

But, Sir, whatever difference of opinion 
there might be as to the propriety or 
impropriety of Her Majesty’s Government 
acceding to the Congress, I think there 
were not then—I am sure there are 
not now — two opinions as to the mode 
and manner in which that refusal was 
conveyed. Sir, when the noble Lord 
vindicated that curt and, as I conceive, 
most offensive reply, he dilated the 
other night on the straightforwardness of 
British Ministers, and said, that by what- 
ever else their language might be charac- 
terized, it was distinguished by candour 
and clearness, and that even where it 
might be charged with being coarse it at 
least conveyed a determinate meaning. 
Well, Sir, I wish that if our diplomatic 
language is characterized by clearness 
and straightforwardness, some of that 
spirit had distinguished the despatches and 
declarations addressed by the noble Lord 
to the Court of Denmark. It is a great 
pity that we did not have a little of that 
rude frankness when the fortunes of that 
ancient kingdom were at stake. 
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Bat, Sir, another event of which I must 
now remind the House happened about 
that time. In November the King of Den- 
mark died. The death of the King of Den- 
mark entirely changed the character of the 
question between Germany and Denmark. 
The question was a Federal question before, 
as the noble Lord, from the despatches I 
have read, was perfectly aware; but by the 
death of the King of Denmark it became an 
international question, because the contro- 
versy of the King of Denmark was with 
the Diet of Germany, which had not re- 
cognized the change in the Ler Regia, or 
the changes in the succession to the 
various dominions of the King. It was, 
therefore, an international question of 
magnitude and of a menacing character. 
Under these circumstances, when the 
question became European, when the diffi- 
culties were immensely magnified and 
multiplied—the offer of a Congress having 
been made on the 5th of November, and 
not refused until the 27th—the King of 
Denmark having died on the 16th—it 
was, I say, with a complete knowledge 
of the increased risk and of the increased 
dimensions of the interests at stake, 


that the noble Lord sent that answer to 
the invitation of the Emperor of the French 
—I say, Sir, that at this moment it be- 


came the Government. of England seri- 
ously to consider their position. With 
the offer of the Congress, and with the 
death of the King of Denmark—with 
these two remarkable events before the 
noble Lord’s eyes, it is my duty to remind 
the House of the manner in which the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State ad- 
dressed the European Powers. Neither of 
these great events seems to have induced 
the noble Lord to modify his tone. On 
the 19th of November, the King having 
just died, the Secretary of State writes to 
Sir Alexander Malet, our Minister to the 
Diet, to remind him that all the Powers 
of Europe had agreed to the Treaty of 
1852. On the 20th, he writes a 
letter of menace to the German Powers 
saying that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment expect, as a matter of course, 
that all the Powers will recognize the 
succession of the King of Denmark as heir 
of all the States which, according to the 
Treaty of London, were united under the 
sceptre of the late King. And on the 
23rd, four days before he refused the invi- 
tation to the Congress, he writes to Lord 
Bloomfield— 

“Her Majesty’s Government would have no 
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right to interfere on behalf of Denmark if the 
troops of the Confederation should enter Holstein 
on Federal unds, But if Execution were en- 
forced on international grounds, the Powers who 
signed the Treaty of 1852 would have a right 
to interfere.’’-—No. 3, 230. 


To Sir Augustus Paget, our Minister 
at Copenhagen, on November 30—the 
House will recollect that this was after 
he had refused the Congress, after the 
King had died, and after the question 
had become an international one—he writes 
announcing his refusal of the Congress, 
and proposes the sole mediation of Eng- 
land. Then he writes to Sir Alex- 
ander Malet in the same month, that Her 
Majesty’s Government can only leave to 
Germany the sole responsibility of raising 
a war in Europe, which the Diet seemed 
bent on making. That is the tone which 
the Government adopted, after the consi- 
deration, as we are bound to believe, 
which the question demanded — after 
having incurred the responsibility of re- 
fusing the Congress offered by the Em- 
peror of the French, after the death of the 
King of Denmark, after the question had 
been changed from a Federal into an inter- 
national one, such, I repeat, is the tone 
they took up, and in which they sent their 
menacing messages to every Court in 
Germany—I say that at the death of the 
King of Denmark it behoved Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, instead of adopting such 
a course, maturely to consider their position 
in relation to the events which had oc- 
curred. There were two courses open to 
Her Majesty’s Government—both intelli- 
gible, both honourable. It was open to 
them, after the death of the King of 
Denmark to have acted, as France had re- 
solved under the same circumstances to act 
—France, who occupies, weare told, a posi- 
tion in reference to these matters so digni- 
fied and satisfactory that it has received the 
compliments even of a baffled Minister. 
That course was frankly announced shortly 
afterwards to the English Minister by the 
Minister of France in Denmark. On the 
19th November, General Fleury said to 
Lord Wodehouse at Copenhagen— 


“That his own instructions from the Emperor 
were not to take part in any negotiations here, 
but to tell the Danish Government explicitly 
that, if Denmark became involved in a war with 
Germany, France would not come to her assis- 
tance.” 


If England had adopted that course, it 

would have been intelligible and honour- 

able. We were not bound by the Treaty 
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of 1852, to go to the assistance of Denmark 
if she became involved in a war with Ger- 
many. No one pretends that we were. 


Denmark and Germany— 


As a matter of high policy—much as we | 


may regret any disturbance in the terri- 
torial limits of Europe—being a country 
the policy of which is a policy of tran- 
quillity and peacé—there were no adequate 
considerations which could have justified 
England in entering into an extensive 
European war, without allies to pre- 
vent a war between Denmark and Ger- 
many. ‘That was, I say, an honourable 
and intelligible course. 

There was another course equally intel- 
ligible and equally honourable. Though I 
am bound to say that the course which I 
sbould have recommended the country to 
take would have been to adopt the same 
position as that of France, yet, if the Go- 
vernment really entertained the views with 
respect to the balance of power which have 
been expressed occasionally in this House 
by the noble Lord, and in a literary form 
by the Secretary of State—from which I 
may say I disagree, because they appear 
to me to be founded on the obsolete tra- 
dition of an antiquated system, and be- 
cause I think that the elements from which 
we ought to form an opinion as to the dis- 
tribution of the power of the world must 
be collected from a much more extensive 
area, and must be formed of larger and 
more varied elements—but let that pass— 
yet I say, if Her Majesty’s Government 
were of opinion that the balance of power 
was endangered by a quarrel between Ger- 
many and Denmark, they were justified in 
giving their advice to Denmark, in threat- 
ening Germany, and in taking the general 
management of the affairs of Denmark; 
but they were bound, if a war did take 
place between Germany and Denmark, to 
support Denmark. Instead of that, they 
invented a process of conduct which I hope 
is not easily exampled in the history of 
this country, and which I can only describe 
in one sentence—it consisted of menaces 
never accomplished and promises never 
fulfilled. ‘With all these difficulties they 
never hesitate in their tone. At least, let 
us do them this justice—there never were, 
in semblance, more determined Ministers. 
They seemed at least to rejoice in the 
phantom of a proud courage. But what 
do they do? ‘They send a special envoy to 
Denmark who was to enforce their policy 
and arrange everything. Formally the 
special Envoy was sent to congratulate 
the King on his accession to the Throne 
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of Denmark — and all the other Powers 
did the same—but in reality the mission 
of Lord Wodehouse was for greater objects 
than that, and his instructions are before 
us in full. Without wearying the House 
by reading the whole of those instructions, 
I will read one paragraph, which is the 
last, and which is as it were a summary 
of the whole. They were written at the 
end of December. Recollect, this is the 


Vote of Censure— 


policy of the Government after refusing 


the Congress, and after the death of the 
King of Denmark—which had, therefore, 
incurred a still deeper responsibility, and 
which one must suppose had deeply con- 
sidered all the issues involved. This is the 
cream of the instructions given by the 
Government to Lord Wodehouse— 


‘*The result to be arrived at is the fulfilment of 
the Treaty of May 8, 1852, and of the engage- 
ments entered into by Prussia and Austria and 
Denmark in 1851-2.”—No. 3, 353. 


Lord Wodehouse could not possibly be at 
fault as to what he was to do when he 
arrived at his destination. His was, no 
doubt, a significant appointment. He was 
a statesman of some experience; he had 
held a subordinate but important position 
in the administration of our foreign affairs ; 
he had been a Minister at a Northern 
Court; he had recently distinguished him- 
self in Parliament by a speech on the ques- 
tion of Germany and Denmark, in which 
he took a decidedly Danish view. Lord 
Wodehouse received clear instructions as to 
what he was todo. But, at the same time, 
what was the conduct of the Secretary of 
State? While Lord Wodehouse was re- 
pairing to his post did the Secretary of 
State in the least falter in his tone? It was 
about this time that the great diplomatic 
reprimand was sent to Sir Alexander Ma- 
let for having talked of the “ Protocol” 
of 1852 instead of the ‘‘Treaty.” This 
was the time that instructions were sent 
out that if anybody had the hardihood to 
mention the “Protocol” of ’52 they were 
immediately to be stopped. However ele- 
vated their position might be, even if it 
were M. Bismark himself, they were to be 
pulled up directly, in the full flow of their 
eloquence; note was to be taken of this 
great diplomatic Japsus, and the Minister 
was to telegraph instantly home to his 
Government how he had carried out his 
instructions in this respect. On the 17th 
of December the noble Lord thus wrote to 
Sir Andrew Buchanan, our Ambassador at 
Berlin— 
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“Let it suffice at present for Her Majesty’s 

Government to declare that they would consider 
any departure from the Treaty of Succession of 
1852, by Powers who signed or acceded to that 
treaty, as entirely inconsistent with good faith.” 
—No. 3, 383. 
Similar despatches were sent to Wurtem- 
berg, Hanover, and Saxony. On the 23rd 
of December the noble Earl wrote to Sir 
Andrew Buchanan— 

“Tf the overthrow of the dynasty now reigning 
in Denmark is sought by Germany the most seri- 
ous consequences may ensue.”—No. 3, 411. 
[Cheers.] I want to know what hon. Mem- 
bers mean by cheering the words I have 
just quoted. Ifyou wish to convey even 
to a little Power that if it does a certain 
thing you will go to war with it, you take 
care not to announce your intention in an 
offensive manner; because, were you to do 
so, probably, even the smallest Power in 
Europe would not yield. And certainly 
if you wish to tell a great Power in Eu- 
rope what may be eventually the conse- 
quences if it should adopt a different line 
from that which you desire, you would 
not abruptly declare that if it declined to 
accede to your wish you would declare 
war. Why, there are no despatches on 
record in the world—there is no record 
in any Foreign Office of language of this 
kind. The question is, what interpretation 
can be put on these threats. The Secre- 
tary of State writes again on the 25th of 
December to Sir Andrew Buchanan, stat- 
ing that— 

“ Any precipitate action on the part of the 
German Confederation may lead to consequences 
fatal to the peace of Europe, and may involve 
Germany, in particular, in difficulties of a most 
serious nature.”—No. 4, 414. 

On the 26th of December the Secretary of 
State writes to Sir Alexander Malet and 
sends him a copy of the Treaty of 1852, 
in order that he may communicate it to 
the Diet. Now, that is the state of affairs 
after the King of Denmark’s death—after 
he had been perfectly acquainted with 
the policy of France; after he had been 
frankly told that the French Emperor had 
explicitly informed Denmark that if she 
got involved in war with Germany France 
would not come to her assistance. Now, 
the words ‘if she went to war” might 
have been interpreted in two ways; be- 
cause she might get into war without any 
fault of her own, and Germany might be 
the aggressor; but there could be no mis- 
take in regard to the words “if she be- 
came involved in war.” Neither Den- 
mark nor England could make any mis- 
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take in regard to the policy of France, 
which the Secretary of State now says was 
a magnanimous policy. 

Notwithstanding these threats, notwith- 
standing these repeated menaces, and not- 
withstanding every effort made by Her 
Majesty’s Government to prevent it, Federal 
Execution took place, as it was intended to 
take place. One day after the most mena- 
cing epistle which I have ever read—the 
day after the copy of the Treaty of 1852 
had been solemnly placed before the Diet 
by Sir Alexander Malet—on the 27th of 
December, Federal Execution took place. 
At any rate, I do not think that is evidence 
of the just influence of England in the 
counsels of Germany. 

What was the course of Her Majesty’s 
Government at this critical conjuncture ? 
Why, Sir, they went again to France. After 
all that had happened their only expedient 
was to go and supplicate France. I will 
read the letter. [Mr. Layarn: Hear, hear! ] 
The hon. Gentleman seems to triumph in 
the recollection of mistakes and disappoint- 
ments. I will give him the date, but I 
should think it must really be seared upon 
his conscience. The 27th of December is 
the date of the Federal execution; and 
Her Majesty’s Government must have 
been in a state of complete panic, because 
on the 28th they make application to 
France, which is answered in a few hours 
by Lord Cowley :—‘“ I said Her Majesty’s 
Government were most sincerely anxious 
to—” [Laughter] I wish really to be 
candid, not to misrepresent anything, and 
to put the case before the House without 
garbling any of the despatches—“I said 
that Her Majesty’s Government were most 
sincerely anxious to act with the Imperial 
Government in this question.” No doubt 
they were. I am vindicating your con- 
duct. I believe in your sincerity through- 
out. It is only your intense incapacity 
that I denounce. The passage in the Des- 
patch is Shaksperean; it is one of those 
dramatic descriptions which only a mas- 
terly pen could accomplish. Lord Cowley 
went on— 

“Her Majesty’s Government felt that if the 
two Powers could agree war might be avoided, 
otherwise the danger of war was imminent. M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys said he partook this opinion ; 
but as his Excellency made no further observa- 
tion I remarked it would be a grievous thing if 
the difference of opinion which had arisen upon the 
merits of a general Congress were to produce an 
estrangement which would leave each Govern- 
ment to pursue its own course. I hoped that 
this would not be the case. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would do all in their power to avoid it. 
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I presumed I might give them the assurance that 
the Imperial Government were not decided to 
reject the notion of a Conference ?”—No. 4, 444. 


Denmark and Germany— 


Well, Sir, -this received a curt and un- 
satisfactory reply. Nothing could be ob- 
tained from that plaintive appeal of Lord 
Cowley. Well, what did Her Majesty’s 
Government do? Having received in- 
formation that the threat of Federal exe- 
cution had been fulfilled, having appealed 
to France, and been treated in the manner 
I have described, what did the Govern- 
ment do? Why, the Secretary of State 
within twenty-four hours afterwards, 
penned the fiercest despatch he had ever 
yet written. It is dated December 31, 
18638, and it is addressed to Sir Andrew 
Buchanan— 


“ Her Majesty’s Government do not hold that 
war would relieve Prussia from the obligations of 
the Treaty of 1852. The King of Denmark 
would by that treaty be entitled still to be ac- 
knowledged as the Sovereign of all the dominions 
of the late King of Denmark. He has been so 
entitled from the time of the death of the late 
King. A war of conquest undertaken by Ger- 
many avowedly for the purpose of adding some 
parts of the Danish dominions to the territory of 
the German Confederation might, if successful, 
alter the state of possession contemplated by the 
Treaty of London, and give to Germany a 
title by conquest to parts of the dominions of the 
King of Denmark. ‘The prospect of such an ac- 
cession may no doubt be a temptation to those 
who think it can be accomplished ; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government cannot believe that Prussia 
will depart from the straight line of good faith in 
order to assist in carrying such a project into 
effect.” —No. 4, 445, 


[ALinisterial cheers.] You cheer as if it 
were a surprising thing that the Secretary 
of State should have written a single sen- 


tence of common sense. These are im- 
portant State documents, and I hope Her 
Majesty’s Government are not so fallen 
that there is not a Minister among them 
who is able to write a despatch—I do not 
say a bad despatch, but a very important 
one. I wish to call attention to its im- 
portance — 


“If German nationality in Holstein, and par- 
tially in Schleswig, were made the ground of the 
dismemberment of Denmark, Polish nationality 
in the Duchy of Posen would be a ground equally 
strong for the dismemberment of Prussia. It 
appears to Her Majesty’s Government that the 
safest course for Prussia to pursue is to act with 
good faith and honour, and to stand by and fulfil 
her treaty engagements. By such a course she 
will command the sympathy and approval of 
Europe ; by a contrary course she will draw down 
upon herself the universal condemnation of all 
disinterested men. By this course alone war in 
wae can be with certainty prevented.”—No. 

, 445. 
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Well, Sir, that, I think, was a bold 
despatch to write after the rejection, for 
the second or third time, of our overtures 
to France. That brings us up to the last 
day of the year. 

But before I proceed to more recent 
transactions it is necessary to call the at- 
tention of the House to the remarkable 
contrast between the menaces lavished 
on Germany and the expectations—to use 
the mildest term—that were held out to 
Denmark. The first great object of Her 
Majesty’s Government when the difficulties 
began to be very serious was to induce 
Denmark to revoke the Patent of Holstein 
—that is, to terminate its constitution. 
The constitution of Holstein had been 
granted very recently before the death 
of the King, with a violent desire on the 
part of the monarch to fulfil his promises, 
It was a wise and excellent constitu- 
tion, by which Holstein became virtually 
independent. It enjoyed the fulness of 
self-government, and was held only by a 
sovereign tie to Denmark, as Norway is 
held to Sweden. The Danish Govern- 
ment were not at all willing to revoke the 
| constitution in Holstein. It was one that 
| did them credit, and was naturally popu- 
lar in Holstein. Still, the Diet was very 
anxious that the Patent should be revoked, 
because if Holstein continued satisfied it 
was impossible to trade on the intimate 
connection between Schleswig and Hol- 
stein, the lever by which the Kingdom of 
Denmark was to be destroyed. The Diet, 
therefore, insisted that the Patent should 
be revoked. Her Majesty’s Government, 
I believe, approved the Patent of Hol- 
stein, as the Danish Government had done, 
but as a means of obtaining peace and sav- 
ing Denmark, they made use of all the 
means in their power to induce Denmark 
to revoke that constitution. Sir Augustus 
Paget, writing to the Foreign Secretary 
on the 14th of October, and describing an 
interview with M. Hall, the Prime Mi- 
nister of Denmark, says — 

“ After much further conversation, in which 
I made use of every argument to induce his Ex- 
cellency to adopt a conciliatory course, and in 
which I warned him of the danger of rejecting 
the friendly counsels now offered by Ller Majes- 
ty’s Government,—’—No, 3, 162. 

M. Hall promises to withdraw the Pa- 
tent. What interpretation could M. Hall 
place on that interview? He was called 
upon to do what he knew to be distaste- 
ful, and believed to be impolitic. He is 
warned of the danger of rejecting those 
friendly counsels, and in consequence of 
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that warning he gives way and surrenders 
his opinion. I would candidly ask what 
is the interpretation which in private life 
would be put on such language as I have 
quoted, and which had been acted upon 
by those to whom it was addressed ? 

Well, we come now to the Federal Exe- 
cution in Holstein. Speaking literally, the 
Federal Execution was a legal act, and 
Denmark could not resist it. But from the 
manner in which it was about to be carried 
into effect, and in consequence of the pre- 
tensions connected with it, the Danes were 
of opinion that it would have been better 
at once to resist the execution which 
aimed a fatal blow at the independence 
of Schleswig, and upon this point they felt 
strongly. Well, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—and I give them full credit for 
being actuated by the best motives — 
thought otherwise and wished the Danish 
Government to submit to this execution. 
And what was the sort of language used 
by them in order to bring about that result? 
Sir Augustus Paget replied in this way to 
the objections of the Danish Minister— 

“IT replied that Denmark would at all events 


have a better chance of securing the assistance of 
the Powers if the execution were not resisted.” 


Iask any candid man to put his own in- 
terpretation upon this language. 


And on 
the 12th of the same month Lord Russell 
himself tells M. Bille, the Danish Minister 
in London, that there is no connection be- 
tween the engagements of Denmark to 
Germany and the engagement of the Ger- 
man Powers under the Treaty of 1852. 
After such a declaration from the English 
Minister in the metropolis—a declaration 
which must have had the greatest effect 
upon the policy of the Danish Govern- 
ment—of course they submitted to the ex- 
ecution. But, having revoked the Patent 
and submitted to the execution, as neither 
the one nor the other was the real object 
of the German Powers, a new demand was 
made which was of the greatest conse- 
quence. Now, listen to this. The new 
demand was to repeal the whole Constitu- 
tion. I want to put clearly before the 
House the position of the Danish Govern- 
ment with respect to this much talked of 
Constitution. ‘There had been in the pre- 
ceding year a Parliamentary Reform Bill 
carried in Denmark. The King died be- 
fore having given his assent to it, though 
he was most willing tohave done so. The 
instant the new King succeeded, the new 
Parliamentary Reform Bill was brought to 
him. Of course great excitement prevailed 
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in Denmark, just as it did in England at 
the time of the Reform Bill under similar 
circumstances, and the King was placed 
in a most difficult position. Now, ob- 
serve this ; England, who was so obtrusive 
and pragmatical in the counsels which she 
gave, who was always offering advice and 
suggestions, hung back when the question 
arose whether the new King should give 
his assent to the Reform Bill or not. Eng- 
land was selfishly silent, and would incur 
no responsibility. The excitement in Co- 
penhagen was great, and the King gave 
his assent to the Bill. But mark! At 
that moment it is not at all impossible that 
if Her Majesty’s Government had written 
a despatch to Copenhagen asking the King 
not to give his assent to the Bill for the 
space of six weeks, in order to assist Eng- 
land in the negotiations she was carrying 
on in behalf of Denmark ; and if the King 
had convened his Council and laid before 
them the expressed wish of an ally who 
was then looked upon by Denmark with 
confidence and hope, especially from the 
time that France had declared she would 
not assist her, I cannot doubt that the 
King would have complied with a request 
that was so important to his fortunes. 
But the instant the King had sanctioned 
the new Constitution, the English Go- 
vernment began writing despatches calling 
upon him to revoke it. [Cheers from the 
Ministerial Benches.| Ay, but what waa 
his position then? How could he revoke 
it? The King was a constitutional King ; 
he could have put an end to this Constitu- 
tion only by a coup d’état ; and he was not 
in a position, nor I believe if he were had 
he the inclination, to do such an act. The 
only constitutional course open to him was 
to call the new Parliament together, with 
the view of their revoking the Constitution. 
But see what would have been the position 
of affairs then. In England the Reform 
Act was passed in 1832, new elections took 
place under it, and the House assembled 
under Lord Althorp, as the leader of the 
Government. Now, suppose Lord Althorp 
had come down to that House with a King’s 
speech recommending them to revoke the 
Reform Act, and have asked leave to in- 
troduce another Bill for the purpose of 
reforming the Constitution, would it not 
have been asking an utter impossibility ? 
But how did Her Majesty’s Government 
act towards Denmark in similar circum- 
stances? First of all, the noble Lord at 
the head of the Foreign Office wrote to 
Lord Wodehouse on the 20th of December 
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giving formal advice to the Danish Go- 
vernment to repeal the Constitution, and 
Lord Wodehouse, who had been sent upon 
this painful and, I must say, impossible 
office to the Danish Minister, thus speaks 
of the way in which he had performed his 
task— 

“T pointed out to M. Hall also that if, on the 
one hand, Her Majesty’s Government would never 
counsel the Danish Government to yield anything 
inconsistent with the h and independence o 
the Danish Crown, and the integrity of the King’s 
dominions ; so, on the other hand, we had a right 
to expect that the Danish Government would not, 
by putting forward extreme pretensions, drive 
matters to extremities.” 


And Sir Augustus Paget, who appears 
to have performed his duty with great 
temper and talent, writing on the 22nd of 
December, says— 

“‘Tasked M. Hall to reflect what would be the 
position of Denmark if the advice of the Powers 
were refused, and what it would be if accepted, 
and to draw his own conclusions.”—No. 4, 420. 
Now, I ask, what are the conclusions 
which any Gentleman—I do not care on 
what side of the House he may sit—would 
have drawn from such language as that? 
But before that a special interview took 
place between Lord Wodehouse and the 
Danish Minister, of which Lord Wode- 
house writes— 





“Tt was my duty to declare to M. Hall that if | 


the Danish Government rejected our advice, Her 
Majesty’s Government must leave Denmark to 
encounter Germany on her own responsibility.” 

Well, Sir, I ask again whether there are 
two interpretations to be put upon such ob- 
servations as these ? And what happened ? 
It was impossible for M. Hall, who was 
the author of the Constitution, to put an 


end to it; so he resigned—a new Govern- | 


ment is formed, and under the new Con- 
stitution Parliament is absolutely called 
together to pass an Act to terminate its 
own existence. And in January, Sir Au- 
gustus Paget tells the Danish Government 
with some naiveté 

“If they would summon the Rigsraad, and 
propose the repeal of the Constitution, they would 
act wisely, in accordance with the advice of their 
friends, and the responsibility of the war would 
not be laid at their door.” 


Well, then, these were three great subjects 
on which the representation of England 
induced Denmark to adopt a course against 
her will, and, as the Danes believed, against 
their policy. The plot begins to thicken. 
Notwithstanding the revocation of the 
Patent, the Federal execution, and the re- 
peal of the Constitution, one thing more 
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invaded. Affairs now become most criti- 
| eal. No sooner is this known than a very 
| haughty menace is sent to Austria. From 
(a despatch of Lord Bloomfield, dated 

December 31, it will be seen that Austria 
| was threatened, if Schleswig was invaded, 
| that—. 


“ The consequences would be serious. The 


| question would cease to be a purely German one, 
| and would become one of European importance.” 


On the 4th of January, Earl Russell 
writes to Mr. Murray, at the Court of 
Saxony— 


“The most serious consequences are to be ap- 
prehended if the Germans invade Schleswig.”— 
No. 4, 481. 


On the 9th again he writes to Dresden— 


“The line taken by Saxony destroys confidence 
in diplomatic relations with that state.”—No. 4, 
502. 


On the 18th of January, he writes to Lord 
Bloomfield— 


‘You are instructed to represent in the strong- 
| est terms to Count Rechberg, and, if you shall 
| have an opportunity of doing so, to the Emperor, 
| the extreme injustice and danger of the principle 
| and practice of taking possession of the territory 
of a State as what is called a material guarantee 
| for the obtainment of certain international de- 
| mands, instead of pressing those demands by the 
| usual method of negotiation. Such a practice is 
fatal to peace, and destructive of the independence 
of States. It is destructive of peace because it is 
| an act of war, and if resistance takes place it is 
; the beginning of war. But war so begun may 
| not be confined within the narrow limits of its 
early commencement, as was proved in 1853, when 
| the occupation of the Danubian Principalities by 
| Russia as a material guarantee proved the direct 
cause of the Crimean war.”—No. 4, 564. 


It is only because I do not wish to weary 
the House that I do not read it all, but it 
is extremely well written. [‘ Read.”] 
Well, then, the despatch goes on to say— 


“ Such a practice is most injurious to the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the States to which it 
| is applied, because a territory so occupied can 
| searcely be left by the occupying force in the 
|} same state in which it was when the occupation 
| took place. But, moreover, such a practice may 
| recoil upon those who adopt it, and, in the ever- 
varying course of events, it may be most incon- 
veniently applied to those who, having set the 
| example, had flattered themselves it never could 

be applied to them.”—No. 4, 564. 

Well, the invasion of Schleswig is impend- 
‘ing and then an identic note is sent to 

Vienna and Berlin in these terms— 

“Her Majesty’s Government having been in- 
| formed that the Governments of Austria and 
Prussia have addressed a threatening summons to 
Denmark, the undersigned has been instructed 
to ask for a formal declaration on the part of 
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those Governments that they adhere to the prin- 
ciple of the integrity of the Danish monarchy.” 
—No, 4, 565, 

And again, writing to Lord Bloomfield, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
speaks of the invasion as “a breach of 
faith which may entail upon Europe wide- 
spread calamities.” But all these remon- 
strances were in vain. Notwithstanding 
these solemn warnings, notwithstanding 
this evidence that in the German Courts 
the just influence of England was lowered, 
the invasion of Schleswig takes place— 
And what is the conduct of the Govern- 
ment? They hurry again to Paris. They 
propose a joint declaration of the non- 
German Powers. Earl Russell writes to 
Lord Cowley in the middle of January. 
An answer was sent, I believe, the next 
day, the 14th; and this is Lord Cowley’s 
statement in reference to the opinion of 
the French Government— 

“As to the four Powers impressing upon the 
Diet the heavy responsibility that it would incur 
if, by any precipitate measures, it were to break 
the peace of Europe before the Conference which 
had been proposed by the British Government for 
considering the means of settling the question be- 
tween Germany and Denmark, and thereby main- 
taining that peace, can be assembled, M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys observed that he had not forgotten that 
when Russia had been warned by France, Great 
Britain, and Austria of the responsibility which 
she was incurring by her conduct towards Poland, 
Prince Gortschakoff had replied, ‘that Russia 
was ready to assume that responsibility before 
God and man.’ Le, for one, did not wish to pro- 
voke another answer of the same sort to be 
received with the same indifference.” —No. 4, 536, 

The drama now becomes deeply in- 
teresting. The events are quick. That 
is the answer of the French Government; 
and on the next day Lord Russell writes 
to Lord Cowley to propose concert and co- 
operation with France to maintain the 
treaty—that is, to prevent the occupation 
of Schleswig. Lord Cowley writes the 
next day to Lord Russell that the French 
Government want to know what “concert 
and co-operation” mean. Lord Russell at 
last, on January 24, writes to say that 
concert and co-operation mean, “if neces- 
sary, material assistance to Denmark.” 
That must have been about the same time 
when the Cabinet was sitting to draw up 
Her Majesty’s Speech, assuring Parliament 
that negotiations continued to be carried 
on in the interest of peace. Now, Sir, 
what was the answer of the French Go- 
vernment; when, at last, England invited 
her to go to war to settle the questions 
between Germany and Denmark? I will 
tead the reply— 
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“ M. Drouyn de Lhuys, after recapitulating tho 
substance of my despatch of the 24th of January 
to your Excellency, explains very clearly the 
views of the French Government upon the sub- 
ject. The Emperor recognizes the value of the 
London Treaty as tending to preserve the balance 
of power and maintain the peace of Europe. But 
the Government of France, while paying a just 
tribute to the purport and objects of the Treaty 
of 1852, is ready to admit that circumstances 
may require its modification. The Emperor has 
always been disposed to pay great regard to the 
feelings and aspirations of nationalities. It is 
not to be denied that the national feelings and 
aspirations of Germany tend to a closer connec- 
tion with the Germans of Holstein and Schleswig. 
The Emperor would feel repugnance to any 
course which should bind him to oppese in arms 
the wishes of Germany. It may be comparatively 
easy for England to carry on a war which can 
never go beyond maritime operations of blockade 
and capture of ships. Schleswig and England 
are far apart from each other. But the soil of 
Germany touches the soil of France, and a war 
between France and Germany would be one of 
the most burdensome and one of the most hazard- 
ous in which the French Empire could engage. 
Besides these considerations, the Emperor cannot 
fail to recollect that he has been made an object 
of mistrust and suspicion in Europe on account 
of his supposed projects of aggrandizement on 
the Rhine. A war commenced on the frontiers 
of Germany could not fail to give strength to 
these unfounded and unwarrantable imputations. 
For these reasons, the Government of the Em- 
peror will not take at present any engagement on 
the subject of Denmark. If, hereafter, the balance 
of power should be seriously threatened, the Em- 
peror may be inclined to take new measures in 
the interest of France and of Europe. But for 
the present the Emperor reserves to his Govern- 
ment entire liberty.” —No. 4, 620. 


Well, Sir, I should think that, after the 
reception of that despatch, though it 
might have been very hard to convince 
the Foreign Secretary of the fact, any 
other person might easily have suspected 
that the just influence of England was 
lowered in another quarter of Europe. 
Sir, I have now brought events to the 
period when Parliament met, trespassing, 
I fear, too much on the indulgence of 
the House; but hon. Members will re- 
member that, in order to give this narra- 
tive to-day, it was necessary for me to 
peruse 1,500 printed folio pages, and I 
trust I have done no more than advert to 
those passages to which it was requisite to 
direct attention in order that the House 
might form a complete and candid opinion 
of the case. I will not dwell, or only 
for the slightest possible time, on what 
occurred upon the meeting of Parliament. 
Sir, when we met there were no papers; 
and I remember that when I asked for 
papers there was not, I will frankly say, 
on both sides of the House, a sufficient 
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sense of the very great importance of Ge same fertile source of constant misconcep- 
occasion and of the singular circumstance! tions and wars. So much for the inde- 
that the papers were not presented to us.| pendence of Denmark. These two pro. 
It turned out afterwards, from what fell} positions having been made—the one dis- 
from the Secretary of State in another} astrous to the integrity, and the other to 
place, that it was never intended that | the independence of Denmark—the Confe- 
the papers should be presented at the | rence, nevertheless, even with these sacri- 
meeting of Parliament. The noble Lord | fices offered, was a barren failure. 

at the head of the Government treated; And I now wish to ask—after having, I 
the inquiry for papers in a jaunty | hope, with some clearness and in a manner 
way, and said, “Oh! you shall have | tolerably comprehensive, placed the case be- 
papers, and I wish you joy of them.” | fore hon. Members—what is their opinion 
That was the tone of the First Minister | of the management of these affairs by Her 
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in reference to the most important diplo- 
matic correspondence ever laid before Par- 
liament since the rupture of the Treaty 
of Amiens: but we are all now aware of 
the importance of these transactions. It 
was weeks—months almost—before we 
became masters of the case, but during 
the interval the most disastrous circum- 
stances occurred, showing the increased 
peril ‘and danger of Denmark and the 
successes of the invaders of her territory. 
We all remember their entrance into Jut- 
land. We all remember the inquiries 
which were made on the subject and the 
assurances which were given. But it was 


impossible for the House to pronounce 
any opinion, because the papers were not 


before it, and the moment we had the 
papers the Conference was announced. 
One word with respect to the Confer- 
ence. I never was of opinion that the 
Conference would arrive at any advan- 
tageous result, [ could not persuade my- 
self, after reading the papers, that, what- 


ever might be the cause, any one seriously | 


wished for a settlement, except, of course, 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, and they had a 
reason for it. The Conference lasted six 
weeks. It wasted six weeks. It lasted 
as long as a Carnival, and, like a Carnival, 
it was an affair of masks and mystifi- 
cation. 
men in distressed circumstances go to a 


place of amusement—to while away the | 


time, with a consciousness of impending 
failure. 


posals. ‘They proposed, first, the dismem- 
berment of Denmark. 


integrity. They proposed, in the second 


Our Ministers went to it as’ 


However, the summary of the | 
Conference is this — that Her Majesty’s | 
Government made two considerable pro- | 


So much for its. 


| Majesty’s Government? I showed you 


that the beginning of this interference was 
a treaty, by which England entered into 
obligations as regards Denmark not dif- 
ferent from those of France. I have 
shown you, on the evidence of the Secre- 
| tary of State, that the present position of 
France with respect to Denmark is one 
| quite magnanimous, free from all diff- 
' culties and disgrace. I have shown you, 
'I think, what every man. indeed feels, 
that the position of England under this 
treaty, on the contrary, is most embar- 
| rassing, surrounded with difficulties, and 
full of humiliation. I have stated my 
opinion that the difference between the 
position of England and that of France 
arose from the mismanagement of our 
affairs. That appeared te me to be the 
natural inference and logical deduction. I 
have given you a narrative of the manner 
in which our affairs have been conducted, 
and now I ask you what is your opinion? 
Do you see in the management of those 
affairs that capacity, and especially that 
| kind of capacity that is adequate to the 
occasion? Do you find in it that saga- 
‘city, that prudence, that dexterity, that 
quickness of perception, and those con- 
‘ciliatory moods which we are always 
| taught to believe necessary in the tran- 
saction of our foreign affairs? Is there 
to be seen that knowledge of human na- 
ture, and especially that peculiar kind of 
‘science most necessary in these affairs— 
an acquaintance with the character of 
foreign countries and of the chief actors in 
the scene ? Sir, for my part, I find all these 
qualities wanting; and, in consequence of 
the want of these qualities, I see that three 
results have accrued. The first is that the 


' 


place, that the remainder of Denmark | avowed policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
should be placed under the joint gua- | ment has failed. The second is, that our 
rantee of the great Powers. They would | just influence in the councils of Europe 
have created another Turkey in Europe, | has been lowered. Thirdly, in consequence 
in the same geographical relation, the | of our just influence in the councils of 
scene of the same rival intrigues, and the | Europe being lowered, the securities for 
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ace are diminished. These are three re- 
sults which have followed in consequence 
of the want of the qualities to which I 
have alluded, and in consequence of the 
management of these affairs by the Go- 
vernment. Sir, I need not, I think, 
trouble the Heuse with demonstrating 
that the Government have failed in their 
avowed policy of upholding the indepen- 
dence and integrity of Denmark. The 
first result may be thrown aside. I come, 
therefore, to the second. By the just in- 
fluence of England in the councils of 
Europe I mean an influence contradistin- 
guished from that which is obtained by 
intrigue and secret understanding—I mean 
an influence that results from the convic- 
tion of foreign Powers that our resources 
are great and that our policy is moderate 
and steadfast. Since the settlement that 
followed the great revolutionary war Eng- 
land, who obtained at that time — as she 
deserved to do, for she bore the brunt of 
the struggle—who obtained at that time 
all the fair objects of her ambition, has on 
the whole followed a Conservative foreign 
policy. Ido not mean by a Conservative 
foreign policy a foreign policy that would 
disapprove, still less oppose, the natural 
development of nations. I mean a foreign 
policy interested in the tranquillity and 
prosperity of the world, the normal con- 
dition of which is peace, and which does 
not ally itself with the revolutionary 
party of Europe. Other countries have 
their political systems and public objects, 
as England had, though they may not 
have attained them. She is not to look 
upon them with unreasonable jealousy. 
The position of England in the councils 
of Europe is essentially that of a mo- 
derating and mediatorial Power. Her 
interest and her policy are, when changes 
are inevitable and necessary, to assist so 
that these changes, if possible, may be 
accomplished without war; or, if war 
occurs, that its duration and its asperity 
may be lessened. That is what I mean 
by the just influence of England in the 
councils of Europe. It appears to me that 
just influence of England in the councils 
of Europe has been lowered. Within 
twelve months we have been twice re- 
pulsed at St. Petersburg. Twice have 
We supplicated in vain at Paris. We have 
menaced Austria, and Austria has allowed 
our menaces to pass her like the idle wind. 
We have threatened Prussia, and Prussia 
has defied us, Our objurgations have rat- 
tled over the head of the German Diet, and 
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the German Diet has treated them with 
contempt. Again, Sir, during the last 
few months there is scarcely a form of 
diplomatic interference which has not been 
suggested or adopted by the English Go- 
vernment — except a Congress. Confer- 
ences at Vienna, at Paris, at London—all 
have been proposed ; protocols, joint decla- 
rations, sole mediation, joint mediation, 
identic notes, sole notes, united notes— 
everything has been tried. Couriers from 
the Queen have been scouring Europe 
with the exuberant fertility of abortive 
projects. After the termination of a most 
important Conference, held in the capital 
of the Queen, over which the Chief Minis- 
ter of Her Majesty’s foreign relations pre- 
sided, and which was attended with all 
the pomp and ceremony requisite for so 
great an occasion, we find that its sittings 
have been perfectly barren ; and the Chief 
Ministers of the Cabinet closed the pro- 
ceedings by quitting the scene of their 
exertions, and appearing in the two Houses 
of Parliament to tell the country that they 
have no allies, and that as they have no 
allies they can do nothing. Pardon me, 
I must not omit to do justice to the exult- 
ing boast of the Secretary of State, who, 
in the midst of discomfiture, finds solace 
in the sympathy and politeness of the 
neutral Powers. I do not grudge Lord 
Russell the sighs of Russia or the smiles 
of France; but I regret that, with charac- 
teristic discretion, he should have quitted 
the battle of the Conference only to take 
his seat in the House of Lords, to de- 
nounce the perfidy of Prussia, and to 
mourn over Austrian fickleness. There 
wanted but one touch to complete the 
picture, and it was supplied by the noble 
Lord the First Minister. Sir, I listened 
with astonishment [ Cheers] — I listened 
with astonishment as the noble Lord 
condemned the vices of his victim, and 
inveighed at the last moment against 
the obstinacy of unhappy Denmark. Den- 
mark would not submit to arbitration. 
But on what conditions did the German 
Powers accept it? And what security 
had Denmark that if in the Conference 
she could not obtain an assurance that 
the neutral Powers would support her by 
force on the line of the Schlei— what 
security, I say, had she that any other 
line would be maintained — an unknown 
line by an unknown arbiter? Sir, it 
does appear to, me impossible to deny, 
under these circumstances, that the just 
influence of England in the councils of 
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Europe is lowered. And now, I ask, 
what are the consequences of the just 
influence of England in the councils of 
Europe being lowered? The consequences 
are—to use a familiar phrase in the des- 
patches—‘‘ most serious,” because in exact 
proportion as that influence is lowered the 
securities for peace are diminished. I lay 
this down as a great principle which can- 
not be controverted in the management of 
our foreign affairs. If England is resolved 
upon a particular policy, war is not pro- 
bable. If there is, under these circum- 
stances, a cordial alliance between Eng- 
land and France, war is most difficult; but 
if there is a thorough understanding be- 
tween England, France, and Russia, war is 
impossible. These were the happy condi- 
tions under which Her Majesty’s Ministers 
entered office, and which they enjoyed when 
they began to move in the question of Den- 
mark. ‘Two years ago, and even less, there 
was a cordial understanding between Eng- 
land, France, and Russia upon this question 
or any question which might arise between 
Germany and Denmark. What cards to 
play! What advantages in the manage- 
ment of affairs! It seemed, indeed, that 
they might reasonably look forward to a 
future which would justify the confidence 
of Parliament; when they might point 


with pride to what they had accomplished, 
and appeal to public opinion to support 


them. But what has happened? They 
have alienated Russia—they have es- 
tranged France—and then they call Parlia- 
ment together to declare war against 
Germany. Why, such a thing never 
happened before in the history of this 
country. Nay, more, I do not think it 
can ever happen again. It is one of those 
portentous results which occur now and 
then to humiliate and depress the pride of 
nations, and to lower our confidence in 
human intellect. Well, Sir, as the diffi- 
culties increase, as the obstacles are multi- 
plied, as the consequences of their perpetual 
errors and constant mistakes are gradually 
becoming more apparent, you always find 
Her Majesty’s Government nearer war. 
As in private life, we know it is the weak 
who are always violent, so it is with Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. As long as they are 
confident in their allies, as long as they 
possess the cordial sympathy of the great 
Powers, they speak with moderation, they 
counsel with dignity ; but, like all incompe- 
tent men, when they are in extreme diffi- 
culty they can see but one resource, and 
that is force. When affairs cannot be 
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arranged in peace you see them turning 
first to St. Petersburg—that was a bold 
despatch which was sent to St. Petersburg 
in January last to ask Russia to declare 
war against Germany—and twice to Paris, 
entreating that violence may be used to 
extricate them from the consequences of 
their own mistakes. It is only by giv- 
ing Government credit, as I have been 
doing throughout, for the complete since- 
rity of their expressions and conduct that 
their behaviour is explicable. Assume 
that their policy was a war policy and it 
is quite intelligible. Whenever difficulties 
arise their resolution is instantly to have 
recourse to violence. Every word they 
utter, every despatch they write, seems 
always to look to a scene of collision, 
What is the state of Europe at this mo- 
ment? What is the state of Europe pro- 
duced by this management of our affairs ? 
I know not what other hon. Gentlemen 
may think, but it appears to me most 
serious. I find the great German Powers 
openly avowing that it is not in their 
capacity to fulfil their engagements. I 
find Europe impotent to vindicate public 
law because all the great alliances are 
broken down; and I find a proud and 
generous nation like England shrinking 
with the reserve of magnanimity from 
the responsibility of commencing war, yet 
sensitively smarting under the impression 
that her honour is stained —stained by 
pledges which ought not to have been 
given, and expectations which I maintain 
ought never to have been held out by wise 
and competent statesmen. Sir, this is 
anarchy. It therefore appears to me 
obvious that Her Majesty’s Government 
have failed in their avowed policy of 
maintaining the independence and in- 
tegrity of Denmark. It appears to me 
undeniable that the just influence of Eng- 
land is lowered in the councils of Eu- 
rope. It appears to me too painfully clear 
that to lower our influence is to diminish 
the securities of peace. And what de- 
fence have we? If ever a criticism is 
made on his ambiguous conduct the noble 
Lord asks me, “ What is your policy ?” 
My answer might be my policy is the 
honour of England and the peace of Eu- 
rope, and the noble Lord has betrayed 
both. I can understand a Minister com- 
ing to Parliament when there is a ques- 
tion of domestic interest of the highest 
character for consideration—such as the 
emancipation of the Catholics, the prin- 
ciples on which our commercial code is 
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to be established or our representative 
system founded ; I can quite under- 
stand — although I should deem it a 
very weak step—a Minister saying, 
“ Such questions are open questions, 
and we leave it to Parliament to decide 
what is to be our policy.” Parliament is 
in the possession of all the information on 
such subjects that is necessary or can be 
obtained. Parliament is as competent to 
eome to a judgment upon the emancipa- 
tion of any part of our subjects who are 
not in possession of the privileges to 
which they are entitled—the principles 
on which a commercial code is to be 
established or a representative system 
founded are as well known to them as 
to any body of men in the world; but 
it is quite a new doctrine to appeal to 
Parliament to initiate a foreign policy. 
To initiate a foreign policy is the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, exercised under 
the responsibility of constitutional Minis- 
ters. It is devised, initiated, and carried 
out in secrecy, and justly and wisely so. 
What do we know as to what may be 
going on in Downing Street at this mo- 
ment? We know not what despatches 

may have been written, or what proposals 
may have been made to any foreign Power. 
For aught I know, the noble Lord this 
morning may have made another proposi- 
tion, which may light up a general Euro- 
pean war. It is for Parliament to inquire, 
to criticise, to support, or to condemn in 
questions of foreign policy, but it is not 
for Parliament to initiate a foreign policy 
in absolute ignorance of the state of affairs. 
That would be to ask a man to set his 
house on fire. I will go further. He is 
not a wise—I am sure he is not a patriotic 
man—who at a crisis like the present would 
accept office on conditions. What condi- 
tions could be made when we are in ignor- ! 
ance of our real state? 


Commons carried upon a particular point 
might be found extremely unwise when we 
were placed in possession of the real posi- 
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a position the Ministry are placed to-night. 
Sir, it is not for any man in this House, 
on whatever side he sits, to indicate the 
policy of this country in our foreign rela- 
tions—it is the duty of no one but the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown. The 
most we can do is to tell the noble Lord 
what is not our policy. We will not 
threaten and then refuse to act. We will 
not lure on our allies with expectations 
we do not fulfil. And, Sir, if it ever be 
the lot of myself or any public men with 
whom I have the honour to act to c 

on important negotiations on behalf of this 
country, as the noble Lord and his Col- 
leagues have done, I trust that we at least 
shall not carry them on in such a manner 
that it will be our duty to come to Parlia- 
ment to announce to the country that we 
have no allies, and then declare that Eng- 
land can never act alone. Sir, those are 
words which ought never to have escaped 
the lips of a British Minister. They are 
sefitiments which ought never to have 
occurred even to his heart. I repudiate 
—I reject them. I remember there was 
a time when England with not a tithe 
of her present resources, inspired by a 
patriotic cause, triumphantly encountered 
a world in arms. And, Sir, I believe 
now, if the occasion were fitting, if her 
independence or her honour were assailed, 
or her Empire endangered, I believe 
that England would rise in the mag- 
nificence of her might and struggle 
triumphantly for those objects for which 
men live and nations flourish. But 
I, for one, will never consent to go to 
war to extricate Ministers from the conse- 
quences of their own mistakes. It is 
in this spirit that I have drawn up this 
Address to the Crown. I have drawn it 
up in the spirit in which the Royal Speech 
was delivered at the commencement of 
T am ready to vindicate the 


necessary, but I have drawn up this Ad- 
dress in the interest of Peace. Sir, I beg 
leave to move the Resolution of which I 


tion of the country. No, Sir, we must | have given notice. 


not allow Her Majesty’s Government to 
escape from their responsibility. That is 
at the bottom of all their demands when 
they ask “‘ What is your policy?” The 
very first night we met—on the 4th of 
February —we had the same question. 
Parliament was called together by a Mi- 
nistry in distress to give them a policy. 
But Parliament maintained a dignified and 
discrete reserve, and you now find in what 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty to thank Her Majesty for directing the 
Correspondence on Denmark and Germany, and 
the protocols of the Conference recently held in 
London, to be laid before Parliament, 

“To assure Her Majesty that we have heard 
with deep concern that the sittings of that Con- 
ference have been brought to a close without 
accomplishing the important purposes for which 


it was convened, 
[First Night. 
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“To express to Her Majesty our great regret 
that, while the course pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government has failed to maintain their avowed 
policy of upholding the integrity and independence 
of Denmark, it has lowered the just influence of 
this country in the counsels of Europe, and there- 
by diminished the securities for peace.”—(Mr. 
Disraeli.) 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I will venture to assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that he shall have 
no ground to complain of any attempt on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
disguise or to escape from their responsi- 
bility. Whether, indeed, he has rightly 
measured the duties of an Opposition— 
whether he has successfully vindicated the 
terms of the Motion he submits to the 
House, is a matter fairly open, I think, to 
inquiry by the House; but I admit fully 
and freely that his charges against the 
Government are bold and palpable, and 
that the first demand to satisfy is that we 
should offer our defence. Therefore, I 
make no apology to hon. Gentlemen who 
have placed Amendments on the paper. I 
can well understand why the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bridgwater (Mr. 
Kinglake) or the hon. Gentleman opposite 
the Member for Warwickshire (Mr. New- 
degate), should have thought it right in 
the interests of England to substitute Mo- 


tions which really do involve a policy for 


a Motion which involves none. At the 
same time it is our duty, while wholly 
refraining from any attempt to question 
the exercise of their discretion, to step in 
by the kind indulgence of the House, upon 
the delivery of the charge by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and to meet the accusa- 
tions which he has lavished upon the con- 
duct of the Secretary of State and of the 
Government. 

Now, Sir, it is well to have something 
to agree in, and I am glad to think that this 
is a starting point, if I may so describe it, 
which the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Government may consider that they pos- 
sess in common—I mean the starting 
point defined by the period of the last 
summer and early autumn, and by the 
declarations of that winter. The right 
hon. Gentleman has referred to the decla- 
ration which my noble Friend at the head 
of the Government made in the month of 
July, and he has construed that declara- 
tion, if I understood him rightly—I do 
not attempt to repeat his words — as an 
authoritative announcement by my noble 
Friend of his own opinion that the Treaty 
of 1852, entered into for the purpose of 
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maintaining the independence and integ- 
rity of Denmark, would receive that sup- 
port of united Europe under which it had 
originally been framed; and I think, like- 
wise, that he has fairly judged that my 
noble Friend in giving that opinion with 
respect to the anticipated conduct of the 
other Powers who were parties to that 
treaty also implied the readiness of the 
Administration of which he was the head to 
take their part in the matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman has stated, and stated truly— 
for the evidence in the papers is clear and 
conclusive — that at that period France 
and Russia were of the same mind. It is 
not necessary to trouble the House by re- 
ferring to their language. I think, per- 
haps, as it is desirable not to lengthen 
statements necessarily long upon a compli- 
cated subject of this kind, I may stand 
for the present on what I take to be the 
frank avowal of the right hon. Gentleman 
that at that period France and Russia were 
prepared to act in support of the declara- 
tion of the noble Lord. 

Well, then, Sir, from that one single 
point of agreement I now set out into the 
long and dreary journey of difference and 
contrast. The nght hon. Gentleman says 
that in the month of September there was 
a total change in the policy of France; 
and having assumed that to be the case, 
he gives as a reason the dissatisfaction of 
France with the policy of England in re- 
gard to the Polish question. I do not 
know that it is necessary—I do not know 
that it is expedient—that we should enter 
at this period upon a discussion of the 
course taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
in regard to the Polish question. So far 
as I know, the Parliament of this country 
did not in either House act with respect 
to Poland on those principles of extreme 
reserve which have been professed by the 
right hon. Gentleman. On the contrary, 
both in the House of Commons and in the 
House of Lords, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were urged again and again to lift 
up their voice on behalf of suffering Po- 
land. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I never said that 
Parliament had shown extreme reserve. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tae EX- 
CHEQUER: I was not using the right 
hon. Gentleman’s words, but my own, 
and I take the liberty of making this 
further observation on the same point, 
that the only charge, or at any rate 
the prominent objection, which was 
made to the conduct or supposed conduct 
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of Her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to Poland was that the declaration of my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs during the discussions on 
the subject—that he would not take up 
arms for Poland—had entirely dashed and 
destroyed the hopes of the Poles. 

But, says the right hon. Gentleman, 
there was a total change in the policy and 
position of France in respect to Denmark 
in the month of September ; and no doubt 
if there was such a change of policy the 
right hon. Gentleman would be justified 
in drawing a fair inference from it. But 
was there really such a change? The right 
hon. Gentleman, indeed, quoted the des- 
patch of Mr. Grey, which he thinks sup- 
ports the statement he has made ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman gracefully apologizes 
to the House for troubling it with refer- 
ence to documents. Sir, I, for my part, 
am much more disposed to complain in this 
respect of his sins of omission than of his 
sins of commission. For the right hon. 


Gentleman, professing to pass over the im- 
material and irrelevant portions of this 
despatch, referred to the mortification 
which France had felt on account of the 
refusal of the joint application of the three 
Powers by Russia; and he fairly quoted 


the resolution of France—a resolution at 
which none can wonder and none can 
complain—to avoid repeating any diplo- 
matic measure the same in form as that 
which had exposed her to that refusal. 
But the right hon. Gentleman gave the 
House to understand that at this period— 
in September—France had clearly signi- 
fied to us that we were not to look for any 
more co-operation from her on behalf of 
Denmark. I put it to the House whether 
the right hon. Gentleman did not lead it 
to infer that the Emperor of the French 
had in substance intimated this to us :— 
“My policy is changed. If you had stood 
by me in the case of Poland, I would now 
have stood by you in the case of Denmark. 
You abandoned me in the case of Poland, 
and I will leave you to conduct the case of 
Denmark by yourselves.” But was this 
the fact? Was this the conduct of France 
at that very period? Was this the lan- 
guage or the sense of the very despatch 
which the right hon. Gentlerhan quoted ? 
Sir, I will read the words of Mr. Grey, 
not taken from a remote part of the des- 
patch, but from the very gap and interval 
between the two parts of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s quotation. At the very time 
when the right hon. Gentleman says that 
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France was adopting a policy of her own 
on the affairs of Denmark, what was it 
that M. Drouyn de Lhuys stated to Mr. 
Grey? Here is the passage— 

“ France was not, his Excellency said, by any 

means indifferent to the maintenance of the 
integrity and independence of Denmark, and it 
was not from any indifference that he disapproved 
of your Lordship’s suggestion. He had already 
represented to the German Powers that if they 
invaded Holstein for the purpose of effecting a 
revolt in Schleswig, or if they went further and 
invaded Schleswig itself, they would be infringing 
on the rights of an independent Sovereign, and 
entering upon a grave question affecting the ba- 
lance of power in Europe, to which France could 
not remain indifferent.”—No. 2, 131. 
The very strongest of all those expres- 
sions which, when they come from the pen 
of my noble Friend the Secretary of State, 
are treated as menaces which bound us to 
goto war, proceeded from the mouth of 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs at 
the very moment when the right hon. 
Gentleman would have us believe that 
France was renouncing all co-operation 
with us in regard to the Danish question. 

But the right hon. Gentleman went on 
from the September stage to the November 
stage of this complicated history, and he 
referred to the “‘ discourteous terms” in 
which he says the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State had treated the proposal of 
the Emperor of the French for assembling 
a European Congress. Well, Sir, my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State is a 
man of truth and honour, apt and given 
to speak out his mind with as little 
of circumlocution as circumstances will 
allow. But if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—for this is a question of the 
Government, and not of the Secretary 
of State—if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are to blame for having, as the right 
hon. Gentleman says, curtly and succinctly 
declined the proposition of the Congress, 
did the right hon. Gentleman himself pur- 
sue a course that was calculated to mend 
our bad manners? How did he describe 
the proposal made by the Emperor of the 
French? On the 4th of February, 1864, 
this master of diplomatic courtesy, this 
statesman so careful of the fine feelings of 
our neighbours, so sensible of the value of 
the alliance between the two countries, 
somewhat “ curtly”” and somewhat “ suc- 
cinctly”’ disposed of the subject with the 
words, “I look upon the proposition for 
the Congress to have been an adroit ma- 
neuvre.” I refer to that matter that I 
may go on to meet the inferences which 
the right hon. Gentleman sought to found 
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on the refusal of the Congress, just as he 
had previously founded totally baseless in- 
ferences on the proceedings in regard to 
Poland. 

Having stated that we had refused the 
Congress in a manner which he could not 
but exceedingly disapprove, he said that 
France, on the death of the late King of 
Denmark, resolved to take no part in the 
dispute ; and he quoted a despatch of the 
19th of December, from, I think, Lord 
Wodehouse, in which that noble Lord says 
that General Fleury, the Envoy of the 
French Government at Copenhagen, had 
received instructions from the Emperor 

“« Not to take part in any negotiations here, but 
to tell the Danish Government explicitly that, if 
Denmark became involved in a war with Germany, 
France would not come to her assistance, and to 
advise in general terms moderation and conces- 
sions to Germany.” 

Again, Sir, I am sorry that the right hon. 
Gentleman, bewildered and overpowered 
with the study of these 1,500 pages, most 
anxious — because his candour is known 
to the world~-most anxious if he can to 
convey the fairest and fullest represent- 
ation of the papers—yet by some unlucky 
fate, some illnatured star that crossed oan 
good intentions, hardly in any instance | 
—and I will make good what I am stat- | 
ing—has represented the real effect and | 
bearing even of the very passages which he 

quotes — why, Sir, ist hat the whole of} 
what Lord Wodehouse wrote in respect to | 
General Fleury? 


Denmark and Germany— 





It is quite true that we | 
received this statement from Copenhagen, 
and that on receiving it my noble Friend 
sought to have it verified by a reference | 
to Paris. He referred the matter to Lord | 
Cowley, who returned an answer from M. | 
Drouyn de Lhuys with an important addi- | 
tion, because, it should be remembered, | 
the right hon. Gentleman’s doctrine is that 
France had now definitively renounced all 
intention of taking part in the Danish 
question. Well, but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman omitted to quote this passage :— 
“He (M. Drouyn de Lhuys) was positive that 
no declaration had been made by the General 
(Fleury) which did not leave the Emperor free to 
take any course which events might render ex- 
pedient.” 
Do hon. Gentlemen opposite really think 
that is not a material part of the statement ? 
Is that a policy of absolute renunciation ? 
I think it was a very wise course for the 
Emperor of the French, with the senti- 
ments he entertained, to give Denmark 
frank intimation that it must not look for 
material support from him; but, at the 
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same time, Lord Cowley had it distinctly 
from the French Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs himself that in this declaration the 
Emperor expressly reserved to himself the 
right to interfere in the Danish question 
as far as, how, and when he might think 
fit. 

Well, we now come a step farther in the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which I will endeavour to follow point by 
point. The right hon. Gentleman will have 
it that in all cases when the Government 
found themselves strong they were mo- 
derate in their language, and that when 
they found themselves weak they became 
violent; and on that principle he accounts 
for a letter written, as he says, on the 25th 
of December, to menace the Diet in case 
they proceeded to Federal Execution, 
Here, again, I am sorry to say the right 
hon. Gentleman has not quoted the docu- 
ment fairly or truthfully. I am in the 
recollection of the House, and I speak in 
the presence of the right hon. Gentleman. 


| He stated that in this letter of the 25th of 


December, which he described, I think, as 
one of great violence—but he was so lavish 
of these descriptions that I may perhaps 
make some mistake as to how they were 
applied in a particular case—he said that 
in this letter my noble Friend menaced 


the Diet in the event of their proceeding 
to Federal Execution, and he read words 
of a general nature to bear out the com- 


ment he made. Those words are— 


“ Any precipitate action on the part of the Ger- 
man Confederation at the present moment may 
lead to consequences fatal to the peace of Europe, 
and may involve Germany in particular in diffi- 
culties of a most serious nature.”—No. 4, 414. 


| But, what is the preamble of that letter? 


It is very short. It does not mention 
Federal Execution—Federal Execution is 
not mentioned in it—it has no reference 
whatever to Federal Execution. The open- 
ing words are— 

“The Diet sitting at Frankfort appears to claim 
a right to decide on questions of succession in the 
several States composing the Confederation, and 
to be bent on asserting such right in the present 
case of the succession in the Duchy of Holstein.” 
Therefore the charge of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I do not hesitate to state, had 
not one jot or tittle of foundation. The 
question of Federal Execution had no 
reference to the subject of succession. The 
claim to determine succession has more or 
less been made at different periods by the 
German Diet, but it is not acknowledged 
to be part of its regular attributes and 
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jurisdiction... With regard to that claim, 
who supposes that the Diet would be al- 
lowed to determine the succession to Aus- 
tria or the succession to Prussia? But the 
rights of all the States, great and small, 
are alike. It was in relation to this ex- 
travagant and exorbitant claim of the 
German Diet to determine the succession, 
and not to Federal Execution, that the 
letter was written which the right hon. 
Gentleman has quoted in a manner en- 
tirely to falsify its purport and effect. It 
is granted, I think, that he quoted it for 
the purpose of illustrating his assertions 
relative to ‘ menaces against Federal Ex- 
ecution.” But that letter never mentions 
Federal Execution—the matter it does 
mention is a claim, or supposed claim, of 
the Diet to determine the question of suc- 
cession. 

Well, I come to another despatch, and 
Iam sorry I can speak of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s quotation of it in no other 
terms than those I have used in speaking 
of his former quotations. It is the despatch 
of the 29th of December, I may call it the 
lugubrious despatch; because the House 
will remember very well how the right 
hon. Gentleman resorted to the fullest use 
of his comic powers in describing by voice 


and manner the plaintive tones in which 
Her Majesty’s Government addressed itself 


to the Government of France. The right 
hon. Gentleman quoted this passage from 
Earl Cowley’s despatch, dated December 
29— 

“T said, [to M. Drouyn de Lhuys,] that Her 
Majesty’s Government were most seriously de- 
sirous to act with the Imperial Government on 
this question.” 


That refers to the proposal made by the 
British Government for a Conference on 
the affairs of Denmark. But the right 
hon. Gentleman read on and said— 

“They felt that if the two could agree war 
might be avoided; otherwise the danger of war 
was imminent. M. Drouyn de Lhuys said that he 
partook this opinion; but as his Excellency made 
no further observation I remarked that it would 
be a grievous thing if the difference of opinion 
which had arisen upon the merits of a General 
Congress were to produce an estrangement which 
would leave each Government to pursue its own 
course,” —No., 4, 444. 


The right hon. Gentleman observed that 
no reply was made; that we made an ap- 
plication to France to join with us in a 
European Conference on the affairs of 
Denmark; that Lord Cowley could get 
no answer from M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
and failing to get any reply he was obliged 
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to wind up the conversation with the ex- 
pression of a hope that the difference of 
opinion which had arisen upon the merits 
of a General Congress would not prevent 
co-operation upon the affairs of Denmark. 
There the right hon. Gentleman stopped, 
and every one who heard him took it as a 
distinct allegation that M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys had refused to give any reply to 
Lord Cowley. If that was not the object 
of his statement, it could have no other. 
It was the whole strain and drift of his 
argument to show that long after France 
had resolved, we went to France dunning 
and pestering her with proposal after pro- 
posal which she rejected. If the citation 
had been a fair one the inference would 
have been just. Again, I say, the right 
hon. Gentleman misled the House. Here 
are the next words following those quoted 
by the right hon. Gentleman. Lord Cow- 
ley said— 

“T presume that I might give them [Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government] the assurance that the Im- 
perial Government were not decided to reject the 
notion of a Conference. M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
replied that the Imperial Government were 
anxious to prevent a war, and if they saw their 
way to its prevention through a Conference they 
would not refuse to take part in one.” 

Did then the Emperor of the French dis- 
courage action? Did he profess the policy 
of renunciation? Lord Cowley added— 

“ T have detailed, as far as time will admit of, 
the general tenour of my conversation with M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys. I should add that His Excel- 
lency expressed the opinion that if your Lordship 
would also insist on knowing the intentions of 
the two great German Powers, it would aid in 
bringing this question to an earlier solution.”— 
No. 4, 445. 

That is what the right hon. Gentleman 
thought fit to describe as the policy of ab- 
stinence, refusal, and renunciation. 

We come next to the revocation of the 
constitution of Denmark. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the Danes revoked the 
Patent—the Danes withdrew the new con- 
stitution, and abandoned resistance in Hol- 
stein on our recommendation. Now, I am 
not here to bring an indictment against 
the Danes. When we recollect that the 
throne of Denmark is occupied by a Sove- 
reign who acceded to it under circum- 
stances of difficulty unparalleled, and who 
is the inheritor of embarrassments caused 
by the conduct of his predecessor and the 
policy of the Minister he found in power, 
I am not able to say with confidence that 
it was within the strength and means of 
the King of Denmark to unravel the diffi- 
culties with which he was surrounded. 
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But, at the same time, I beg to say that 
this, like other allegations of the right 
hon. Gentleman, is void of foundation. He 
says the Danes did these things upon our 
instance. My answer is that they did 
them on the joint instance of the Powers. 
He said they did these things when we 
requested them; my answer is that, un- 
happily, they were not done until the 
concession was so late it was valueless for 
the purpose. 

Now, let us see how the truth stands 
upon these matters. First, says the right 
hon. Gentleman — because his object is, 
for the sake of wounding the Government, 
to saddle on his country responsibilities 
which she does not bear [‘‘Oh!’’]; yes, 
if the proceedings quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman were engagements in the sense 
in which he would have us to believe they 
were, they are not to be settled between 
party and party in the House of Commons 
—the bond of England is good by whom- 
soever given. The engagements continue, 


Denmark and Germany— 


and he on his accession to power would be 
bound to fulfil them in the sense he would 
attach to them. First, says the right hon. 
Gentleman, Denmark revoked the Patent 
on our recommendation, and revoking it 
on our recommendation that constituted a 
quasi engagement on our part. 


Now, I 
think it will be found that on the 8th of 
October the British Government remon- 
strated against the Patent, and advised its 
revocation. When was the Patent re- 
voked? On the 7th of December, two 
months after the advice was given that it 
should be revoked. And was this period 
of two months a period to be measured 
merely by time? No, it was a period 
filled with events of the greatest and 
gravest consequence. Because in the mean- 
time the New Constitution had been passed, 
and the revocation of the Patent, as M. 
Hall said to Lord Wodehouse, was a thing 
of the smallest possible importance. So 
much for the revocation of the Patent. I 
think, by the bye, I heard the right hon. 
Gentleman say, that M. Hall offered to 
recall the Patent in the month of October. 
All I can say is, that as far as I am aware 
that was a conditional offer, ‘that Eng- 
land and France would give to the Danish 
Government a formal promise to support 
them against any further demands of Ger- 
many ;” to which Sir Augustus Paget re- 
plied, ‘I did not think much would be 
obtained by my forwarding this message.”’ 
The revocation of the Patent was with- 
held during the time it would have been 
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of use ; it was yielded when it was a ques- 
tion of the smallest possible importance. 

But what is the next allegation of the 
right hon. Gentleman? He quoted the 
responsibility of our advice with reference 
to the question of resistance to the Federal 
Execution. He said that Denmark upon 
three great subjects, in deference to our 
advice, acted contrary to her will and 
contrary to her policy. But does he 
mean to say Denmark acted on our ad- 
vice alone? If he means to say that, I 
will show there is not the slightest foun- 
dation for the statement. But if he 
means to say she acted on our advice 
in common with that of the other Powers, 
then there is not the slightest force or 
value in his statement, because the coercion 
of Denmark by the recommendation of all 
can entail only a joint responsibility, and 
cannot possibly fasten a separate exclusive 
responsibility on each. What is the case 
of resistance to the Federal Execution? 
On the 27th of October, long after France 
had entirely renounced meddling with the 
Danish Question, Lord Cowley writes to 
Earl Russell— 

“ M. Drouyn de Lhuys assures me that his 
advice to the Danish Cabinet has been of a most 
pacific nature, and that he has recommended ac- 
quiescence in the Federal Execution, should the 
Diet persist in ordering it, rather than risk hos- 
tilities.”—No. 3, 179. 


So much for that. Sweden was by far 
the most nearly associated with Denmark 
in the whole of its policy. And what did 
Sweden say? 
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“ Upon M. Hall pressing Count Manderstrom 
on this point, his Excellency distinetly told M. 
Hall that, although the Swedish Government 
might agree with that of Denmark in the view 
they took of the possible entry of Federal troops 
into Holstein, they could not commit themselves 
to a commencement of hostilities with the Con- 
federation on Federal territory, and he strongly 
advised the Danish Government to avoid doing 


so. 


And Mr. Ward informed the Syndic of 
Hamburg of the objection entertained by 
Her Majesty’s Government to the Federal 
Execution being carried out in Holstein. 
The Syndic said that, as he had been in- 
formed, Russia and France had already 
advised Denmark not to offer any resis- 
tance to the Federal decree. Lord Wode- 
house also wrote on December 21— 

“ Sir Augustus Paget having communicated to 
me a letter addressed to him on the 19th instant 
by M. Hall, announcing the decision of the Danish 
Government not to offer resistance in Holstein to 
the forces of the Confederation, and stating that 
this decision has been taken especially in conse- 
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uence of the representations of Her Majesty’s 
vernment, I think it right to observe that, 
while I pointed out to M. Hall, at my first inter- 
view with him, the danger of opposing the Federal 
troops, and expressed my opinion that it would be 
most imprudent for Denmark to precipitate a war 
by resistance to the Execution, I was careful to 
explain that Her Majesty’s Government could not 
take upon themselves the responsibility of the de- 
termination which might be arrived at by the 
Danish Cabinet.”—No. 4, 416, 


So, Sir, I think it is pretty clear that, in 
the first place, the advice upon which the 
Danish Government acted was common 
advice— advice in which England was 
involved only in common with France and 
Russia; and, in the second place, that it 
was advice with regard to which they were 
distinctly informed that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could not be responsible for the 
consequences of the decision that the Da- 
nish Government might take in respect of 
the Federal Execution. It is just the same 
also with regard to the new Constitution. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that Eng- 
land was selfishly silent with regard to the 
new Constitution. He gave the House to 
understand that when good might have 
been done by remonstrance, England left 
Denmark to take her own course; but 
that subsequently, when it had become 
difficult for Denmark to recede, then Eng- 


land came with her inopportune and in- 
auspicious advice, and desired that the 
new Constitution might be revoked—re- 
maining selfishly silent, however, at the 


critical moment. That critical moment 
was the moment when the new King had 
just come into his too burdensome heritage, 
and found this unhappy Bill awaiting his 
decision. I think it was on the 15th or 
16th of November that he came to the 
throne; and on the 17th of November— 
such is the correctness and accuracy with 
which the right hon. Gentleman cites 
the vital documents of this case — Earl 
Russell wrote to Sir Augustus Paget, fear- 
ing to force advice upon the King at that 
critical moment, but indicating that his 
advice would be that the Royal assent to 
the new Constitution should be suspended. 
The words are these— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government are very reluctant 
to interfere with regard to the Danish Constitution, 
and therefore I cannot instruct you to urge the 
King to take a course which may be very un- 
palatable to his subjects. At the same time, if 
you are questioned, you may say that, as his Ma- 
Jesty desires, doubtless, that the proposed media- 
tion should lead to a good result, the probability 
of its doing so might be greatly increased if his 
assent to the Constitution were to be suspended, 
until a settlement of the international question 
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was effected, or, at least, had made some pro- 
gress.” —No. 3, 206. 

Unhappily, that advice was not acted 
upon. Unhappily, the position of the King 
in the face of the populace of Copenhagen 
appears to have been such as to make it 
impossible for him to take a course which, 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and in the opinion, I think, of the 
other neutral Governments, international 
obligations strictly interpreted required. 
Consequently the complications that existed 
underwent great further aggravation ; and, 
unhappily, the revocation of this Constitu- 
tion, like the other concessions, although 
made, was made too late. On the 17th 
of November my noble Friend had sug- 
gested a suspension of the Royal assent. 
Shortly after that time it became clear to 
Her Majesty’s Government that the Con- 
stitution ought to be revoked. The Da- 
nish Parliament was still sitting, and would 
have had power to revoke it; but, un- 
happily, that Minister, who, I fear, has 
been in act though not in intention, one of 
the worst enemies of Denmark, permitted 
the Parliament to be dissolved without 
touching the constitution, and so left the 
King in a state of hopeless embarrass- 
ment. At last, on the 19th of January, 
when Federal Execution was far advanced 
in Holstein, and when the Prussian and 
Austrian forces were about to enter Schles- 
wig, it was then for the first time that the 
offer was made by the Danish Minister 
Bishop Monrad to call together the Rigs- 
raad, and propose to recall the new Con- 
stitution. Therefore, the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman is wholly fallacious 
if it be not directly the reverse of true, 
because he knows perfectly well that time 
in political events is an essential condition, 
and that what to-day may be a highly sa- 
tisfactory concession will not to-morrow be 
received as a concession at all. We see 
that, Sir, in domestic as well as in foreign 
politics. How often in domestic politics 
Gentlemen and parties have been found 
unwilling to concede anything so long 
as concession would be gracious, and only 
ready to give when the gift had lost all 
value. Such has unhappily been the case 
with regard to the course of these negotia- 
tions. 

These are the specific charges made by 
the right hon. Gentleman upon the do- 
cuments, and I will now endeavour, 
though with some diffidence and appre- 
hension, to explain what I take to have 
been the principles of policy adopted by 
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Her Majesty’s Government in this matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated—and al- 
though I think he overstated that portion 
of the case, I confess I think it wasa 
point that ought to have attracted much 
more notice than it has done—he stated, 
and stated with truth, that a considerable 
change was effected in the position of this 
question at the death of the King of Den- 
mark, The death of King Frederic VII. 
altered the position of the parties with 
respect to the Treaty of 1852. It imme- 
diately laid the whole strain upon that 
treaty and the construction of that treaty. 
As long as King Frederic VII. was living 
there was nothing but a question of inter- 
nation engagement, and the matter in dis- 
pute was whether international covenants 
had been fulfilled or not. There was no 
question of disputed title then. But when 
Frederic VII. deceased and King Christian 
IX came to the throne, then the ques- 
tions of succession connected with the 
various constructions of the treaty im- 
mensely aggravated the matters at issue. 
The policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
under Frederic VII., as was stated over 
and over again in the despatches, was to 
endeavour to bring the Danish Government 
to fultil the engagements of 1852, and to 
bring the German Governments to be mo- 
derate in their view of those engagements. 
But the right hon. Gentleman appears to 
think, and to make it a charge against the 
Government, that they have taken, as it 
were gratuitously and needlessly, a promi- 
nent part in the settlement of those mat- 
ters. He says, with truth, that England 
has no special interest in these questions. 
Well, it has been stated by my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State more than 
once in these despatches that the interests 
of England in the Dano-German question 
are the interests of Europe. We can 
conceive that France, from tradition and as- 
sociation, and likewise from her peculiar re- 
lations with Germany, may have a special 
and direct interest in any question which 
may involve the disruption of Denmark 
and its partial absorption into the German 
Confederation. We can conceive that Rus- 
sia, principally dependent upon the Baltic 
for her access to the broad ocean waters of 
the world, may feel a strong and peculiar 
interest in the question whether Denmark 
and Sweden are to be united in one great 
Scandinavian kingdom. But England has 
no special interests there. Why, then, 
did she take a part, which was certainly 
a prominent part, in these discussions ? 
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She took it for an object which I hope will 
ever be dearer to England than her inte- 
rest — namely, what she conceives to be 
her honour and duty. Gentlemen must 
look back to the previous stages of this 
Question in order properly to appreciate 
the position of England during the recent 
complications. At the period of the war 
of 1849 the mediation of England was in- 
voked by the contending parties. That 
was originally the suggestion of Prussia, 
adopted by Denmark, forwarded from 
Denmark to my noble Friend then Secre- 
tary of State (Viscount Palmerston) and 
by him undertaken. It was a grave re- 
sponsibility. But was it a barren work? 
On the contrary, it ended in putting a stop 
to the shedding of human blood; it ended 
in terms of pacification and in a treaty 
which was deemed by both parties to be 
honourable and satisfactory. These are 
the words in which the Danish Minister 
of that day spoke of the part taken by 
England with regard to the peace of 
1850— 

“T approve entirely the terms of the document, 

I find it in all points agreeable to our interests ; 
and I invite you to make use of the first oecasion 
which may present itself, to become the medium 
of conveying to Lord Palmerston our cordial gra- 
titude for this new proof of the interest and 
friendship of that illustrious statesman for Den- 
mark, and of his sincere desire to procure for us 
the necessary guarantees.” 
After a proceeding of that kind so bene- 
ficial to the parties, so honourable to this 
country, it was not possible for the repre- 
sentative of England to recede from the 
prominent post in which he had been 
placed by no act of his own, but by the 
obligations resulting from former transac- 
tions of the most satisfactory and benefi- 
cial kind. And there, I think, is a full 
and ample explanation of the conduct and 
general position assumed by the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs in regard to 
the Danish negotiations. By the way, I 
really wish that the right hon. Gentleman 
in attacking his opponents, would remem- 
ber his country. My hon. Friend (Mr. 
Layard) reminds me that the right hon. 
Gentleman said it was to Russia that the 
whole honour of that settlement and of 
that peace was due. Now, I have quoted 
the authentic words to show that my noble 
Friend was regarded by Denmark as the 
chief agent in that pacification. 

Well, Sir, upon the accession of the 
new King the duty and endeavour of Her 
Majesty’s Government were to maintain 
the Treaty of 1852. Was that right, or 
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was it wrong? Isit honourable to Parlia- 
ment that the right hon. Gentleman should 
come down here, and in mimic tones should 
hold up to ridicule the conduct of the Ad- 
ministration because they instruct their 
agents abroad to apply to France and to 
Russia, the co-signatary Powers, for assist- 
ance in endeavouring to give effect to the 
treaty? Did not the right hon. Gentle- 
man in one of the declamatory bursts to- 
wards the close of his speech, totally for- 
get the argumentative part of it? In the 
argumentative part he had exhibited it as 
preposterous meanness on the part of Eng- 
land to apply to Paris and St. Petersburg ; 
but in the declamatory part of his speech 
he came round to a much better sense than 
he attained when be was merely logical 
and argumentative. ‘Get England and 
France to unite,” he said, ‘and war is 
difficult; get England, France, and Rus- 
sia to unite, and war is impossible.’ Now 
the steps taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment — almost without exception — what 
were they but endeavours to bind together 
the Powers of Europe for the fulfilment and 
maintenance of an important European 
engagement ? 

The right hon. Gentleman then brings 
us on to another stage of these proceedings. 
For a short time—I think only for a few 
days—after the death of the late King of 
Denmark there was no great reason, that 
I am aware of, to suppose that the Treaty 
of 1852 was in serious danger. It was 
only in the end of November that a new 
doctrine was coined by Austria and Prus- 
sia—that the Treaty of 1852 was no- 
thing more than a part of the same trans- 
actions and special covenants of 1851-2 
between Germany and Denmark, and that 
unless those covenants were fulfilled the 
Treaty of 1852 was at an end. That was 
the formidable doctrine which at that time 
came into view. It was about the 28th 
of November—it may have been a little 
later—that language began to be held by 
the German Powers which materially al- 
tered the position of the case. So long 
as the German Powers frankly recognized 
their obligations under the Treaty of 1852 
there was comparatively little danger, but 
when they held themselves free to make 
the Treaty of 1852 dependent on condi- 
tions, the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of 
which they were competent themselves 
to decide, because they were settled be- 
tween themselves and Denmark, then it 
became obvious that the dangers were 
thickening around us. It became a ques- 
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tion whether the treaty would bear out 
what was considered to be its loyal and 
undoubted meaning. There was undoubt- 
edly a recognition on the part of the 
German Powers of the succession of King 
Christian; but it was a recognition de 
bene esse, which they gave themselves a 
title to revoke at any moment upon the 
allegation that the separate engagements 
of 1851-2 had not been fulfilled by Den- 
mark, and that, therefore, the Treaty of 
1852 was annulled. Undoubtedly it was 
at that period that the Government under- 
took the greatest responsibility which has 
laid upon them at any stage of this diffi- 
cult question. Undoubtedly on the 5th, 
10th, and 18th of January they did make 
applications to France and Russia which 
contemplated the formation of a combina- 
tion for the purpose of upholding the 
Treaty of 1852—upholding it, as I appre- 
hend, not against the will of the people 
of the Duchies, but against foreign force 
or intrigue. The right hon. Gentleman, 
who felt it necessary to censure everything 
done by the Government, felt it necessary 
to censure this. He said that on the 18th 
of January the Government wrote a letter 
which would have put all Europe in a 
blaze. What! a letter which would have 
brought France and Russia into a com- 
bination with England put all Europe in 
a blaze! and that from the right hon. 
Gentleman, too, who fifteen minutes later 
declared that France, England, and Russia 
being combined a war in Europe was 
altogether impossible! Considering the 
disproportionate weight laid by the right 
hon. Gentleman on points of minor im- 
portance, I was surprised that when he 
came to the great passages of European 
policy he should satisfy himself with fling- 
ing an isolated reproach against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. We wrote this letter 
contemplating concert and co-operation. 
We did believe that it was for the interest 
of Europe that the Treaty of 1852 should 
be supported with adequate means—with 
that adequacy of means which diminishes 
or annihilates risk—and we stand here 
responsible for having acted with that 
belief. Has the right hon. Gentleman an 
opinion on that point, or has he not? I 
wish I could dive into the recesses of his 
mind. I complain of the parsimonious 
reserve of the right hon. Gentleman; he 
is as bad as a miser with his money—one 
cannot get from him the smallest inkling, 
glance, or glimpse of the future policy of 
this country. He arraigns the conduct of 
[First Night. 
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the Government, and where the conduct | course of proceeding which can rarely be 
of the Government touches policy he will | | justified—of course I am speaking of cases 
not give an opinion. He brings forward | other than those in which our honour and 
a Motion which aims a deadly blow at the | interests are directly involved—a system 
Government—he asks the House of Com- | has grown up of late—and the Treaty of 
mons to condemn the Government—and | 1852 is a notable example of it—under 
yet over this by far the most important | which the Powers of Europe have formed 
part of their proceedings—over this car- | themselves into a sort of police for the 
dinal article of their conduct—the right’) purpose of maintaining general peace and 
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hon. Gentleman, in asking the House of 
Commons to condemn the Government, 
passes in silence, because he could not 
have intimated an opinion without giving 
an opinion as to the policy of the Govern- 
ment. The Government did think it was 
their duty to make those efforts to effect a 
combination for the support of the Treaty 
of 1852, and for the purpose of prevent- 
ing that treaty being set aside by foreign 
force. I am not here to blame the Go- 
vernments which declined to concur in 
that overture. I think that in the case 
of an engagement like the Treaty of 1852 
the persons really responsible for its 
failure, and for all the consequences of 
failure, are those who first recede from 
their plighted faith. When some of the 
Powers had shown an inclination to shelter 
themselves under reserves which would 
have enabled them at the first moment 
that suited their convenience to abandon 


the treaty and tear it to rags, it was not 
to be expected but that each of the other 
Powers should say, ‘‘ We must re-consider 
our position; we must assume that this 


is a new starting point.” The Emperor 
of the French was entitled to say, “I 
must look to the position and interests of 
France.” He did look to those interests, 
and we do not blame him for the resolu- 
tion at which he arrived. But though 
we do not presume to blame the conduct 
of France, or what some people might 
call the mysterious conduct of Russia— 
though we may have felt that the unhappy 
position of Russia with regard to Poland 
somewhat impairs the independence, dig- 
nity, and strength of her position on other 
European questions where the German 
Powers are principally concerned — al- 
though I frankly and freely admit that— 


yet I do not accept it as a ground for as- | 
suming that her efforts were not sincere | 


and earnest in concert with the great 
Powers of Europe—nor do we accept it as 
a matter of blame imputable to us that we 
made an effort to rally the Powers of Eu- 
rope in support of that treaty. It appears | 





off putting down the wrongdoer, whoever 
he may be, without reference to any selfish 
object. That is the sense of the Treaty of 
1852. I think it is an honourable course, 
and I think that the community of interest 
in nations is beginning to be recognized. 
That the collective forces of the civilized 
world should be organized for such a pur- 
pose is one of the best guarantees of peace; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman means to 
challenge the conduct of the Government 
in their endeavours to enlist the active aid 
of France and Russia in the preservation of 
European peace, let him say so. We are 
ready to abide by the decision of the House 
and the country on that point. 

Well, then, says the right hon. Gentle- 
man, you got into the Conference, and, 
having got into Conference, you provided 
for the integrity of Denmark by cutting 
off Holstein and a part of Schleswig ; and 
you provided for her independence by 
putting her under the tutelage of all the 
Powers of Europe. No doubt there isa 
good deal of wit in that description; but 
we have never disguised that, after the 
failure of our application to France and 
Russia, our tone was altered. If you find 
fault with the Secretary of State for hav- 
ing said that this course or the other “ will 
lead to an intervention,” or that ‘ England 
cannot view with indifference’ such and 
such a policy, you must recollect that that 
language was in conformity with the lan- 
guage of France and Russia at the same 
period; and it was held in contemplation 
of a contingency which afterwards was not 
realized, that the neutral Powers would 
find themselves in a position to co-operate 
for the maintenance of the treaty. Where 
does the right hon. Gentleman find lan- 
guage of menace used after the time when 
we became aware that menace could not 
practically be carried into effect? It is 
difficult to assert a negative in any case, 
and particularly so in the case of a corre- 
spondence extending over 1,500 pages— 
but I am not aware of a single word hav- 
| ing been said by my noble Friend by way 


to me that the single-handed intervention | of menace to the German Powers after we 
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tion in support of the treaty was no longer 
obtainable. I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that we were right in not 
going to war single-handed on behalf of 
Denmark; but when we found that it was 
impossible to give full effect to the Treaty 
of 1852, we did the best we could for 
Denmark. [JZaughter.] No doubt hon. 
Gentlemen opposite think they could have 
done better; but we did as well as we 
could, as well as France could, as well as 
Russia could, or as well as Sweden could. 
They had nothing better to suggest. The 
right hon. Gentleman describes us all as 
being smitten with hopeless incapacity ; 
but as long as we can show that our pro- 
ceedings were the proceedings of the neu- 
tral Powers representing Europe, and the 
impartial judgment of the world, I do not 
think the right hon. Gentleman will suc- 
ceed in driving home the deadly weapon 
he is aiming at our breasts. This view of 
the subject appears not to have occurred 
to the right hon. Gentleman. The Treaty 
of 1852, though it did not effect, contem- 
plated and aimed at securing a combination 
under the Crown of Denmark, on a new 
accession to the throne, of all the territo- 
ries attached to the throne under Frederick 
VII. Now the Treaty of 1852 would have 
been perfectly satisfied by what has been 
called a ‘‘ personal union.” Suppose this 
proposal had been made to Germany—we 
will guarantee the Treaty of 1852, and all 
the possessions that were ruled by Fre- 
derick VII. shall pass to Christian IX. ; 
but there shall be neither administrative 
nor legislative connection between Den- 
mark Proper and the three Duchies. The 
Treaty would undoubtedly in the latter 
have been fulfilled, and it would have been 
impossible to bring a charge of bad faith 
against Germany, however much we might 
have complained, lamented, and deplored 
her conduct. It is quite plain that if we 
had advised Denmark to pursue the phan- 
tom of a material compliance with the 
Treaty of 1852, we should have very greatly 
erred; because we should have advised 
Denmark to do what she has evidently 
been determined to avoid — for if there 
is any one thing plainer than another, it 
is the resolution on her part not to sub- 
mit to what has been called a “ personal 
union.” Therefore, if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman charges us with proposing the re- 
duction of the Danish territory, I say 
that that proposal was agreeable both to 
the interests and the wishes of the people 
of Denmark. Denmark would have been 
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much better pleased to have made a par- 
tial surrender of territory, if by that course 
she could virtually have secured to herself 
all real power over the remainder. I 
cannot help saying that I think the case 
of the right hon. Gentleman is, in this 
part, as well as in many others, if I may 
say so without offence, extremely weak, 
because this proposal—I mean the line of 
the Schlei—was first of all made by us in 
concert with, and under the full appro- 
bation and concurrence of the neutral 
Powers, and consequently was more agree- 
able to Denmark than the only other pro- 
position made to her. I think the House 
and the country are aware that there were 
ample reasons why England should not 
have undertaken what might aptly be 
termed the Quixotic enterprise of waging 
single-handed a war which offered itself to 
us under such circumstances. ‘The tax 
upon English energies would have been 
totally disproportioned to the objects for 
which they were called into action. The 
want of separate and special interests in 
the absence of positive engagements was a 
matter which it was the absolute duty of 
the Government to take into consideration. 
But, Sir, if England was to make that war, 
and to make it with effect, it was not a war 
which could be waged in Denmark only. 
Its limits must have been vastly extended. 
It must at once have gone to the Adriatic. 
A general European war would have been 
kindled ; and though among the possible 
results of that war there might have been 
some, the attainment of which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might have regarded 
as exceedingly valuable, yet the consider- 
ations involved in such a war, the fearful 
uncertainty with which it was surrounded. 
attached to such a course a responsibility 
from which the boldest mind would shrink. 
Besides, England could not enter upon 
that war single-handed on account of the 
Treaty of 1852. She must have gone to 
war to seek some practical arrangement 
with regard to Denmark —that was an 
arrangement on which it was impossible 
that she could have that clear judgment 
which alone could justify such an. issue. 
England might have found herself in what 
to her, above all others, would have been 
a most terrible position; she might have 
found that her judgment of the justice of 
the case might have ultimately proved 
different from that of the population of 
the Duchies themselves. I hardly know 
what British House of Commons would 
have sustained a Government in endea- 
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vouring to crush by force the liberties of 
a people. I think that these reasons have 
not been challenged by the right hon. 
Gentleman ;—and, indeed, the right hon. 
Gentleman has, as I have said, with a 
marvellous adroitness, contrived to avoid 
in the course of his speech of two and a 
half or three hours—not at all too long 
for the interest of the subject—in every 
possible way expressing an opinion as to 
what ought or ought not to have been 
done. 

And now, Sir, I think I have gone 
through the charges which have been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman, and I 
have shown how far he has been correct 
in his quotations. I also must apologize 
for not refraining from burdening the 
House with a multitude of references, 
without a full study of which it is impos- 
sible to arrive at a thorough comprehen- 
sion of this involved and complicated 
question. But, having met these charges, 
Lhold it to be my right to take my turn 
as critic and judge, and see what we 
can make of the Motion submitted to the 
House by the right hon. Gentleman. It 
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is in many respects a remarkable Motion. 
Its birth, like that of Julius Cesar and 
other great men of olden time, was he- 
ralded by omens and prophecies. 


At an 
early period of the Session the right hon. 
Gentleman came out as a prophet, and 
told us that our policy would be ques- 
tioned, and another day the hon. Member 
for Huntingdon (General Peel) took up 
the parable and assured us that we should 
have a Motion on the foreign policy of the 
Government. Then the ball returned into 
the hand of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and for the third time the solemn an- 
nouncement was made. This Motion, 
then, has been in course of incubation for 
about five months, and its terms have had 
the advantage of being revolved over and 
over again in all the brains of all the 
wisest Gentlemen in the country—namely, 
those whom we see sitting opposite. The 
right hon. Gentleman makes a Motion, 
of which we all understand the intention 
and purport, but which I will show by- 
and-by to be by no means so plain spoken 
as it pretends to be. It is intended to 
aim at the existence of the Government; 
and I must say that in one sense we 
ought to be greatly indebted to the right 
hon. Gentleman. I will explain my 
meaning by a short anecdote. There is 
in a beautiful churchyard in Kent an 
epitaph which commemorates the death 
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of a lady and gentleman who were mur. 
dered by their domestic servant, and the 
writer of the epitaph, in his anxiety to 
give to the matter a pious and Christian 
turn, has endeavoured to point out to the 
reader that it was a very great advantage 
to this lady and gentleman to be rid by 
this summary method of the inconvenience 
and discomfort which so frequently attend 
dissolution in its natural course. It was 
only very recently that I saw this epitaph, 
and it now strongly occurs to me that the 
right hon. Gentleman was desirous of per- 
forming the same kind office for the Go- 
vernment which the domestic servant per- 
formed for the lady and gentleman ; and 
that, as the dissolution of a Government in 
the natural course of events is often at- 
tended with inconvenience and discomfort, 
and must occur at some time or another, 
we ought to consider the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in hastening our dissolution, is doing 
us a very kind office. The question which 
the right hon. Gentleman has raised isa 
purely personal one. We have heard the 
tone adopted by the right hon. Gentleman 
this evening. He looks across the table to 
a number of Gentlemen, of whom my noble 
Friend (Viscount Palmerston) is the one 
conspicuous figure, and says, “It is your 
miserable incapacity I complain of. I am 
astonished when you write a sentence af 
common sense.” I quote the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and again I find 
that his memory is short. He afterwards 
proceeded to describe the foreign policy of 
this country since 1815, and that policy he 
characterized as being generally a wise and 
successful policy. Did he recollect when 
he so described it that the man whom he 
had just accused of ‘miserable incapacity” 
was the responsible and main agent in 
conducting our foreign affairs for more 
than half the time since the Peace of 1815. 
Now, Sir, what is the meaning of this Mo- 
tion? It means, in reality, ‘ Get out of 
your places and let us come into them.” 
That is a perfectly fair issue to raise; but, 
if it is unaccompanied with any reference 
to policy, it is a very disagreeable Motion 
to discuss for those who have still hanging 
about them the faintest remains of the 
modesty of their youth. How are we to 
appreciate it? When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman accuses us of “ miserable incapa- 
city,” he shows himself superior to con- 
siderations of this kind. 

Mn. DISRAELI: I did not use those 
words. [Several Memsers: ‘ Utter inca- 
pacity,’’ “ Intense incapacity.” ] 
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Tar CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: The right hon. Gentleman says 
that he did not use those words. I am 
willing to take it either way—“ utter,” 
“intense,”’ or ‘‘ miserable,” —he says, ‘‘ ut- 
ter incapacity,” and I am quite willing to 
accept the correction. He says, ‘‘ By your 
gross mismanagement you have offended 
all our allies. You have made yourselves 
contemptible to those who supported you.” 
These are the charges which form the mat- 
ter of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. 
He seems to think that he has proved his 
case because we have failed in averting 
war. My noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs at any rate has 
contrived to stave off this war for the best 
part of five years after he came into office. 
But the right hon. Gentleman should have 
extended to us his compassionate recollec- 
tion, for when he was a Minister of the 
Crown, and when Lord Malmesbury was 
Secretary of State, he did not succeed in 
staving off a war for five days. The right 
hon. Gentleman came down to the House 
of Commons on the 18th of April, 1859, 
and told us that he was well satisfied 
peace could be preserved; and yet on the 
22nd of April an Austrian summons was 
sent to Piedmont to disarm, which was 
the commencement of the war in Italy. 
Surely some allowance should be made 
for human infirmity. Let us have some 
mercy shown towards us. I appeal to 
your humane, your generous feelings. If 
they give me no answer, I appeal to your 
own experience for our justification. The 
language of the Motion is this :—‘‘ Let the 
noble Lord go out; let the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Afiairs go 
out; let all their Colleagues go out of the 
way, and let the figures of myself and Lord 
Malmesbury appear upon the stage, when 
everyone will be well behaved, and all 
misdoers, all public criminals, all public 
offenders against the peace of Europe will 
be affrighted,” as were the Greeks of old 
by the appearance of A&neas in the shades 
below— 

« ——— phalanges 
Ut vidére virum fulgentiaque arma per umbras 
Ingenti trepidare metu.” 
It appears to me that that is an expecta- 
tion barely justified by the experience we 
have had. I see none of these exemptions 
from the ordinary weaknesses of humanity, 
and I do not believe they will be avoided by 
a change of Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman then got on what I may call 
his “high horse,’ and he would not give 
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us the slightest opinion upon any matter 
of substantive policy, because that, he said, 
would be accepting office upon conditions. 
He has contrived a Motion intended to ani- 
mate an Opposition to put an end to the 
life of the Government, but which, looked 
at as a declaration bearing upon public 
interests, is pale and colourless as a ghost. 
The allegation is that “‘ our just influence 
in Europe is lowered”—that is the single 
allegation it contains—and that thereby 
“the chances of peace are diminished.” 
Let us deal with that. In the first place, 
I deny its justice. In the second place, I 
hold that if it were true it is not a seemly 
declaration to be recorded by a Motion ia 
this House. Why is the just influence of 
the country lowered? Because we have 
failed in averting war. [‘‘No!”] Then 
nothing can succeed but success, and there 
can be no fault but failure. There may 
have been a failure—failure for the mo- 
ment, but if that failure has been a failure 
of honest, upright, generous efforts to 
prevent great masses of mankind from 
injuring and destroying one another, then 
the dispassionate Minister and Govern- 
ment which, being in office at the moment, 
endeavour to calm the troubled waters, 
may reap on one side — perhaps on both 
sides—nay even from a part, although, I 
believe, a very small part of their own 
countrymen, no other reward than disap- 
proval and resentment; yet the recollec- 
tion of these efforts in after years will 
present themselves, and it will be borne in 
mind that the voice of England had been 
raised, as it has been raised in other Euro- 
pean crises, for moderation and for justice. 
The efforts of Her Majesty’s Government 
have been to teach wisdom to one party 
and mercy and forbearance to those who 
are sometimes said to have been tyran- 
nous as well asstrong. But is this a case 
really without parallel? Let me go back 
to the great case of Mr. Canning. Never 
was there a more conspicuous instance of 
failure, if our judgment is to be founded 
on the visible results of the moment, 
than the failure of Mr. Canning in respect 
of the invasion of Spain by France, but, 
measured by the justice and wisdom of the 
course pursued by our Government, there 
is no more honourable chapter to be found 
in the whole history of our foreign policy. 
What said Mr. Canning when the charge 
was put to him? It would, he said, be 
disingenuous not to admit that the entry of 
the French armies was in a certain sense, 
a disparagement, an affront, and a blow to 
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the sensibilities of England; but subse-! for the sake of displacing a Government, 
quent events afforded an ample justification the degradation of the country. Wh 


of the wisdom and humanity of the re- 
monstrances which we addressed to the 
invading Power. In reviewing the mea- 
sures referred to by the right hon. Gen- 


cannot the right hon. Gentleman auk 
plainly? Why cannot he adopt the lan- 
guage of our forefathers, who, when they 
objected to the conduct of the Government 


tleman, the long list of proposals, almost of the time, addressed the Crown, saying 
of petitions, which we have made in the, that the Government had lost their confi- 


interest of peace, and the failure of these 


dence, and praying that they might be 


petitions, either by their being refused at removed from the councils of the Sove- 


a time when alone concessions would have 


reign. Why cannot he say, ‘ We think 


been useful, or by being declined ina spirit | the conduct of the Government is open to 


of what some may call the insolence of 
power, let us go a little beyond the present 
moment. 


| 


Let us discard if we can that | others in their places. 


these charges—we withdraw our confidence 
from them, and we pray the Crown to put 
”” But he was afraid 


Epicurean temper which is so sharp in its | to raise that issue. The right hon. Gen- 


| 


vision for things near at hand, but which 
is blind as a bat or a beetle for all that ap- 
pertains to the future. I do not believe 
that the just influence of England is low- 
ered. That is not the language which is 
held by allied and friendly Governments. 
By whom is it held? It may be held by 
a certain portion of the Parliament of 
England; but it seems to me that the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman has 
for its key nothing but the almost ribald 
language of a few obscure journals of the 
Continent. It is from them that this in- 
tending Minister derives his inspiration. 
It is from such sources that our lessons 
of English policy are to be learnt. For 
them that may be excusable enough. We 
know that in this country there are, 
unfortunately, still narrow sects of peo- 
ple who delight in and even revel ina 
depreciation of foreign countries. So, too, 
absurd as it is, there are still in France 
sects of people who retain what was once 
the national antipathy to us, but which, 
thank God, has of late been almost entirely 
removed. There are readers of such trash, 
and as long as there are readers there will 
be writers. The right hon. Gentleman 
has imported a little of that trash, and 
commends it in the shape of a Vote of 





Want of Confidence in the Government to | 


the acceptance of the House of Commons. 
I have said that it is untrue. 


‘without piercing the 
I have | 


denied that the just influence of England | 
has been lowered; and I deny also the | 


consequence that the chances of peace 


have been diminished by the failure—even | 
if it be a failure—of our honest efforts for , 


the maintenance of peace, and for urging 
mercy, justice, and moderation upon disput- 
ing parties. I deny the proposition. But 
even were it true, I say that, as far as my 
knowledge extends, this is the very first 
occasion upon which the British House of 
Commons has been called upon to record, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


of this long Correspondence. 


tleman did not dare to say that: he could 
screw up his courage to a certain point, 
but he could not venture to assert the old 
constitutional form of a Vote of Want of 
Confidence, and because he was not bold 
he thought he was wise. The right hon. 
Gentleman is an innovator in party war- 
fare. He has adopted a form for which 
there is no precedent; for I believe at no 
time has party spirit led any combination 
of Englishmen to place upon the records 
of this House a Motion which can be re- 
garded only as dishonourable to their 
country. Go back to the times of Sir 
Robert Walpole, of Lord North, and of 
Mr. Fox. Never will you find in them 
such a sterile, jejeune affair as this proposed 
to this House of Commons. You will find 
that what was then to be said by the Op- 
position was spoken out in the good old 
English manner. ‘Their charges were 
written legibly in the face of the world, 
that all who ran might read. But now 
we have a Motion not referring in express 
terms to the conduct of the Government, 
but substituting for the ancient and regu- 
lar method of proceeding loose language, 
which may indeed be sufficient for the 
purpose of making it impossible for the 
Government to retain office, but which 
at the same time cannot transfix them 
honour of the 
country. 

Under these circumstances, I look for- 
ward with cheerfulness and confidence to 
the issue of this debate. I have now 
detained the House a long time. I have 
endeavoured to avoid leading them into 
the many, almost the innumerable pages 
I have fol- 
lowed the right hon. Gentleman into every 
point which he chose to suggest ; and I am 
bound to say that I do not know any 
other points to which he might have con- 
descended into which it would not have 
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been practicable to follow and to confute 
him. I am convinced that, whatever his 
arguments may be, the House will not be 
led astray by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Let him, if he pleases, shelter himself 
under the irresponsibility of Opposition ; 
but that is a doctrine which will not bear 
to be pushed to extremes, and never, I 
believe, has it been pushed to such an 
extreme as it has been to-night. In vain is 
it for the right hon. Gentleman to say, 
“Wait! Place me upon those benches, 
and then let me tell you what I mean to 
do.” I do not think the country will 
consent to proposals based upon such con- 
ditions. Nay, more, I feel a most confi- 
dent conviction that this House and the 
country will approve the course taken in 
these most difficult negotiations by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that they will 
reject a Motion which both prudence and 
patriotism must alike emphatically con- 
demn. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE rose to move the 
insertion, in lieu of the second paragraph 
of Mr. Disraeli’s Motion, of the following 
words :— 


“To submit to Her Majesty the opinion of this 
House, that the independence of Denmark and 
the possessions of that kingdom, on the terms 
proposed by the representatives of the neutral 
Powers in the recent Conference, ought to be 
guaranteed.” 


After listening to the two most able 
speeches with which this debate had been 
opened, he could not help thinking that 
there was great force in the observations 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
he said that the terms of the Motion of 
the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire announced a degradation of this 
country in the eyes of the world, which 
he (Mr. Newdegate) did feel that it was 
almost indecent to admit. No doubt Eng- 
land at this moment stood in a position 
of isolation in one sense from her usual 
allies with reference to the case of Den- 
mark and in the maintenance of the in- 
dependence of that kingdom, which con- 
stituted an important element of the ba- 
lance of power, needful to secure the peace 
of Europe. He could not admit the doc- 
trine of the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire that, when papers relating to 
the foreign policy of the country were 
submitted to that House by command of 
Her Majesty, the only question that any 
Member was entitled to entertain was, 
“Whether the Government, which had 
conducted the policy to which those papers 
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referred, deserved the continuance of the 
confidence of the country, or whether they 
should be succeeded by the occupants of 
the front bench on that side of the 
House?” Such an assumption was con- 
trary to the every-day practice of the 
House, and was contrary to the practice 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself, who 
during the present Session had constantly 
put questions and expressed opinions on 
foreign policy, though he had not pledged 
himself to any definite course of policy. 
That was one reason in favour of this 
Amendment. He understood the right 
hon. Gentleman, in one part of his speech 
—that which related to the conversation 
between Lord Wodehouse and General 
Fleury—distinetly to disavow any inten- 
tion on his part, if he had been in office, 
to have interfered in favour of Denmark; 
as far as he (Mr. Newdegate) could under- 
stand, the right hon. Gentleman, if he had 
been in power, would have left Denmark 
to combat single-handed with Germany. 
If that would have been the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman he (Mr. Newdegate) 
should have disapproved of it, and he 
thought the House had done rightly in 
continuing to the present Government 
their tenure of office, because he under- 
stood that the public feeling was, that 
England ought to have exerted herself to 
a greater extent than she had done to 
prevent the gross injustice which had 
been and was being inflicted upon our Ally. 
The circumstances which had induced him 
to give notice of this Amendment were 
comprised in the concluding sentences of 
the speech of the Prime Minister, de- 
livered by him on Monday last, when the 
noble Lord said— 

‘Still, the contest is, as regards Schleswig, 
and not as regards the independence of Denmark, 
or the safety of the capital of the Danish mon- 
archy. I do not mean to say, therefore—I think 
it right, indeed, to put in this reservation—that 
if the war should assume a different character ; 
if the existence of Denmark as an independent 
Power in Europe should be at stake; if we had 
reason to expect to see at Copenhagen the hor- 
rors of a town taken by assault—the destruction 
of property, the sacrifice of lives, not only of its 
defenders, but of the peaceful inhabitants, the 
confiscations which would ensue, the capture of 
the Sovereign, as a prisoner of war, and other 
humiliations of that kind—I do not mean to say 
that if any of those events were likely to happen 
the position of this country might not be a subject 
for re-consideration. We might then think it our 
duty to adopt another course ; but this I say, on 
the part of the Government, that if any change 
of policy be thought advisable such change shall 
be communicated to Parliament, if Parliament 
is sitting, and in any case the earliest opportunity 
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of taking the sense of Parliament upon the matter 
shall be taken.” 

It seemed as if the result and the alterna- 
tive referred to by the noble Lord were 
not at all impossible, according to the news 
that continued to arrive, and that it might 
behove England tointerfere. It had been 
said that the Conference was a failure, 
that it had met without a basis. But he 
asked, did it separate without a basis? 
They had it in the protocols before them 
that all the neutral Powers represented at 
the Conference concurred with the repre- 
sentatives of England in recommending 
that the future limits of the Danish Mo- 
narchy should be those of the territory 
north of the Schlei and of the line of the 
Dannewerke. And as there was a pros- 
pect, as the circumstances of Denmark 
might force this country to take an active 
part in the settlement of this question, he 
asked whether it would not be more poli- 
tic and more respectful to our Allies, 
instead of treating their labours at the 
Conference as futile, declaring, in fact, 
that their labours had proved no less 
futile than our own, to adopt the terms 
of this Amendment, which conveyed that 
this House concurred with the neutral 
Powers in the view they had adopted 
for the termination of the war, for the 
independence of Denmark, and for the 
future security of the peace of Europe. 
But he might be told that he was speak- 
ing of the proceedings of a Conference and 
not of a Congress. Well, he thought whe- 
ther it were a Conference only to consult 
and to advise, or a Congress, the direct 
function of which was to decide, in the 
present case it was wholly immaterial. 
The House had this fact before them, a 
general concurrence of the neutral Powers 
as to the terms on which this contest be- 
tween Denmark and Germany ought to be 
concluded. He did not think that the 
House of Commons could adopt a course 
more conciliatory or more prudent than 
that of declaring its concurrence in the 
decision arrived at in the Conference by 
the representatives of the neutral Powers. 
He was far from blaming the Government 
for convening the Conference. On the 
contrary, he thought there was better 
hope in such an assembly for the restora- 
tion of peace than in any other measure 
that was at all likely to be adopted. 
There was, no doubt, a failure in its ob- 
jects—namely, that although the repre- 
sentatives of the neutral Powers came to 
& unanimous opinion, their decision was 
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practically futile, because no Power in the 
Conference had manifested a disposition 
to carry out the decision of the majority 
of the Powers therein represented. It 
might be urged that after the German 
Powers refused to accede to the proposal 
of the neutral powers that different schemes 
of accommodation and conciliation were 
hinted at, in which the neutral Powers 
refused to concur, and they ought to be 
considered the real arbiters in the matter. 
But Denmark herself refused to accept 
any of those schemes, and Russia refused 
her assent to them. It appeared to him 
that if this House were to express an 
opinion upon the evidence of the papers 
before them, it would be to the purpose 
if the House were to declare with the 
view to the permanent establishment of 
peace and the independence of Denmark, its 
concurrence in the one opinion, expressed 
unanimously by the representatives of the 
neutral Powers in the recent Conference. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale (Mr. Cobden) that it was desirable 
that the Great Powers should meet to 
settle such matters by arbitration, instead 
of by bloodshed ; but he put it to the hon. 
Member whether there was any use in 
those Powers coming to a decision if they 
lacked the means to carry it into effect. 
He thought that the hon. Member must 
by this time have come to the conclusion 
that a mere resort to arbitration in affairs 
of this kind was totally useless, if there 
were no means available for enforcing the 
judgment arrived at. It was, in fact, 
almost an insult to ask the Great Powers 
to meet in Conference unless the Power 
that convened them was prepared to act 
on their advice, not by the mere acceptance 
of it, but by using the necessary means 
to carry it into effect. He wished further 
to remind the hon. Member for Rochdale 
that the Danish people were a free people, 
and that the cause of Denmark was the 
cause of freedom, civil and religious, the 
cause of constitutional government. Such 
were the views which actuated him in 
proposing his Amendment. He was sorry 
that the order of debate forced him to 
interpose so early upon the consideration 
of the House. It appeared to him, how- 
ever, that the House might well adopt his 
Amendment in vindication of its own pr- 
vileges, thus expressing an opinion on 2 
matter, which had been formerly referred to 
their consideration by Her Majesty's Mi- 
nisters. Let him advert for a moment to 
past circumstances. He agreed with the 
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Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis-|the violence with which the German 
raeli), when that right hon. Gentleman | Powers were acting. He did not desire 
attributed the present difficulty to the|that we should undertake war single- 
devious and uncertain course of Her Ma-| handed; nevertheless, he would never 
jesty’s Government on the question of| admit, that if the necessity should arise, 
Poland. He (Mr. Newdegate) believed| England could not make war single- 
that that was the origin of the difficulties | handed, that because she was alone that 
in which this country was now placed ;/} therefore she must submit to dishonour or 
and he feared, unless England manifested | humiliation before the nations of the world, 
a disposition to lead the way in the cause| that she should for a moment cower 
of justice for Denmark, that France might | beneath insult or aggression on the part of 
shrink from the task, and that Russia would | any Power however formidable. It was 
think the menaces which the noble Lord | his belief, if the House should think fit 
conveyed in his speech of Monday last as| to concur in his Amendment, and should 
little likely to be realized, as those were | show to the world that the Power that 
which Earl Russell had before directed | convened the Conference was ready to lead 
against herself when urging the cause of | the way in carrying the measures, recom- 
Poland. He (Mr. Newdegate) feared that | mended by her representative and adopted 
England had lost some of her influence; by the majority of the Conference, into 
with the Powers of Europe. He did not, | effect, that it was probable that the other 
however, think that the nation was dis-| Powers would concur in doing justice to 
graced. He considered that it was of the| the manifestation of the ancient courage 
deepest importance, in the interest of free | of their Ally, and would give their adhe- 
institutions, and of religious and of civil} rence to the undertaking. Germany would 
freedom, as well as in that of the peace of| then be made to see the probability of her 
the world, that England should take some | being excelled in arms by those Powers 
steps to regain that influence which hej; whose advice she had rejected, and would 
believed she had lost. He did not wish| be driven to re-consider that course of 
to see England, if it could be avoided, take violence and wrong-doing which she was 
this step alone; but even if she were left; pursuing. Prudence would then dictate 
alone in the matter, he thought that she! to even 40,000,000 of people, always 
should take that step. ‘Surely neither the | supposing them to be unanimous in the 
spirit of the country nor her resources | course they adopted, the folly of encoun- 
were sunk so low that she was to be told| tering the hostility of mighty millions of 
by her Majesty’s Government, at whose! people united and represented by their 
disposal she placed £30,000,000 annually | combined navies and armies, called to 
for the support of her naval and military | avenge a grave outrage inflicted upon a 
services, that when an Ally, to whom she} weak but gallant nation. He was not 
was deeply bound, was trampled upon by! prepared to vote with the right hon. 
a combination of powerful German States, ; Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
England was so weak, so enervated by} shire for a Resolution which implied that 
luxury, so selfish in her wealth, so impo-| his country was disgraced. If the right 
tent in her armaments, and so lost to what | hon. Gentleman really thought so, then he 
she had once proved herself capable of, | asked him to join in supporting his Amend- 
that she must quietly submit to be a silent} ment, that it might be proved to the 
spectator of a grievous wrong being done | world that if England were disgraced, she 
to a weak but friendly State, because; was prepared to wipe out the stain as 
Russia or France declined to assist her in| effectually and with as little delay as 
a matter which, after all, concerned Eng-| possible. He advocated that course in no 
land as a maritime nation far more deeply | spirit of rashness,or from any desire to 
than either of the other Powers to which} give an offence to any of the Powers of 
he had referred. In saying this he did | Europe. He proposed his Amendment in 
not wish it to be understood that he was/| deference to the judgment of, and out of 
advocating inevitable and immediate war. | respect to, those Powers whose advice we 
The meaning of his Amendment was simply | sought. It was hardly respectful to con- 
that the House should declare its readiness | vene the Powers of Europe at a Confer- 
to co-operate with the Allies of England | ence, and then to tell the neutral Powers, 
before those evils ensued, which the noble| whose function it was to arbitrate, and 
Earl foreshadowed as possible, and which | whose opinion was unanimous, that though 
seemed both probable and imminent from| their advice might be very good, they 
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might return back to their respective 
countries, as England declined to give them 
any assurance that, she was prepared to 
carry out the advice which they had so 
kindly tendered. Under the name of the 
independence of Denmark there were two 
meanings, one merely the independent 
Government of Denmark Proper, the other 
the independence of the kingdom, ‘as con- 
templated under the terms of the Treaty of 
1852. The Great Powers concurred in 
the treaty of that year in order that they 
might so strengthen Denmark as to enable 
her to maintain her independence by her- 
self. Well, that arrangement had in this 
respect failed. The Powers did not foresee 
the combination of the German Powers 
which had since taken place under the 
auspices of the Diet of Frankfort. They 
thought that by a combination of several 
elements within the Danish monarchy 
they had furnished her with strength to 
enable her to maintain her independence. 
That anticipation had been defeated by 
the intrigues and the combination of the 
German Powers; when the Diet was 
created or empowered in 1815 the view 
was this, that this Diet should be a 
Federal Power to secure the independence 
of various small States in Germany. But 


Denmark and Germany— 


the statesmen of that day did not antici- 


pate that this Federal Power should be- 
come an aggressive Power in Europe, and 
that there should be a contest between 
Austria and Prussia as to which should 
lead in the Assembly of the Diet, and 
that certain elements in that Assembly, 
by making use of this rivalry, should 
command both Austria and Prussia. It 
was never intended that, in the centre of 
Europe, there should by these means be 
established an aggressive Power which 
should act for the aggrandisement of itself, 
overwhelming its weaker neighbours, so 
that it might be enabled to establish a 
German fleet which should be at its com- 
mand, it might be for purposes not less 
aggressive than the course now pursued 
by the Diet, in its proceedings towards 
Denmark. That was a combination which 
had not been foreseen, and therefore he 
should be glad to see the House adopt the 
proposal made by England in the Confer- 
ence. If Denmark, while she yet retained 
Holstein, her most wealthy province, and 
the south of Schleswig, had been unable 
to resist Germany, no one would imagine 
that if Denmark were reduced, as suggested 
by the majority of the Conference, she 
could maintain her independence unless 
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she were guaranteed by the other Powers, 
It seemed to him that it would be enough 
if England and Sweden were alone to 
guarantee the independence of Denmark, 
and that under that guarantee Denmark 
could resume her position of an indepen- 
dent Power, as an item in the balance of 
power in Europe, and as an element for 
the security of a permanent European 
peace. But he believed that if it were 
once known that England and Sweden 
would guarantee Denmark, Russia would 
also join in the guarantee, and then they 
would see Denmark re-established, and 
with this state of things, that the demand 
of Germany for access to the sea would 
be conceded on the part of the neutral 
Powers by the cession of Holstein and 
the southern part of Schleswig, whilst 
at the same time there would be securi- 
ties for the maintenance of peace, which 
was the object of the Powers which con- 
curred in the Treaty of 1852. In con- 
clusion, he would say that, believing, as 
he did, that the noble Lord would not have 
told them that a contingency might arise 
which would require that England should 
go to war with Germany, unless there 
were good grounds for that anticipation ; 
and thinking that it would be better that 
England, by adopting the decision of the 
neutral Powers in the Conference, should 
manifest her intention to interfere—believ- 
ing this, he hoped that that House would 
concur in the conclusion to which he had 
arrived, that it was wise to act decisively 
now rather than later; because the defer- 
ring our action whilst war continued was 
only to entail a greater sacrifice of life, and 
still further to degrade Denmark, who was 
already sufficiently oppressed. If Den- 
mark was to be satisfied with such a miti- 
gated independence as was accorded to a 
State dependent upon the Federal Diet of 
Germany—and that was the prospect they 
had before them, for to that position Den- 
mark must fall if England did not inter- 
fere—it would be better to say at once to 
Denmark, ‘‘ England will not aid you to 
maintain your real independence ; England 
will not exert herself in the sense of 
her traditional policy as embodied in the 
Treaty of 1852; England dare not go to 
war alone.” If the House rejected this 
Amendment, then the people of Denmark 
would know that the only occasion on 
which England would interfere would be 
when the capital of Denmark was taken 
and her King was a prisoner. If she 
could obtain no available resource from the 
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friendship of England, then Denmark should 
be made to understand at once that it 
would be wise in her to become a depen- 
dency of the German Powers, rather than 
to rely one hour longer upon England; 
but he must say that it would be an act of 
cruelty to allow this war to continue with- 
out a declaration on.the part of the House, 
either that it was proper to act in the sense 
of the decision given in the Conference by 
the neutral Powers, or that Denmark 
should be emphatically recommended either 
to make terms with Germany as best she 
might; if not, that she should seek else- 
where some more trustworthy ally. 

Mr. H. G. LANGTON seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out the second paragraph of the pro- 
posed Question, in order to insert the words ‘‘To 
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country might not be called upon to act on 
that guarantee. Although they were 
now engaged in a great party conflict, he 
asked the House to remember that the 
transactions forming the subject of the 
present discussion had also been the sub- 
ject of debate on several occasions between 
the first night of the Session and the 
time when the lips of Members were 
sealed by the opening of the Conference. 
He had had the honour of taking part in 
those debates from time to time, and the 
speeches he had made showed plainly 
enough that in many respects he could 
not and did not agree with the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Many other 
Gentlemen took a similar view. This 
disapproval or difference from the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government continued 
until the period when the Conference 


submit to Her Majesty the opinion of this House, | Closed. But on Monday last the noble 


that the independence of Denmark and the pos- 
sessions of that Cingdom, on the terms proposed 
by the Representatives of the Neutral Powers in 
the recent Conference, ought to be guaranteed,” 
—(Mr. Newdegate,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. KINGLAKE said, that since it was 


obvious that the Amendment proposed by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Warwickshire, would be altogether in- 
consistent with that which he had the 
honour to place on the notice-book, it 
might, perhaps, be convenient to the 
House to regard the two as one, and to 
permit him, at that early period of the 
debate, to state the purpose for which he 
had introduced his Amendment to the 
House. But before doing so, it would be 
right to offer this one remark upon the 


| down and made one 





| Lord at the head of the Government came 


of the most important 
announcements that the House had ever 
been called upon to hear. He announced 
to the House that it was not the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government in the pre- 
sent conjuncture to advise Her Majesty to 
take up arms. In that decision of Her 
Majesty’s Government he (Mr. Kinglake) 
entirely concurred ; and the House would 
therefore understand the dilemma in which 
he and those who had taken a similar part 
with him were placed. If he were to vote 
a direct negative to the censure proposed 


| by the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Dis- 
| raeli) he should apparently be departing 
| insome degree from that course of remon- 


strance which he had maintained during 
the earlier part of the Session; on the 
other hand, if he voted for the proposal of 


the right hon. Gentleman opposite, he 


should be censuring Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the very moment when they had 


Amendment moved by the hon. Gentleman. 
The hon, Gentleman proposed that the | come to a decision with which he and 
Government should guarantee to the King | others so cordially concurred. That was 
of Denmark all that portion of Schleswig! a dilemma in which no one ought to be 
which lay north of the dividing line of} placed if the forms of the House would 
the Schlei. But this disputed territory | allow him to evade it, and for that reason 
was at present in the hands of the German!he had put upon the notice-book the 
Powers, and, therefore, to propose to gua-| Amendment standing in his name. He 
rantee to Denmark territories which were | would remind the House that in the policy 
in possession of the German armies was|of Her Majesty’s Government, speaking 
simply to propose war, and something| merely from the votes of the House of 
more—war at this moment, and liability | Commons, there had been a long acquies- 
to war through all time to come. Be-; cence. [‘* No!”] He was speaking not of 
cause, if we were to guarantee these mixed | the opinions of hon. Members, but of votes 
districts to the King of Denmark he could of the House; and that acquiescence last- 
not imagine that any one would liye to see | ing for years—for some of the early papers 
a period when the Government of this| had been delivered years ago—continued 
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down to the day when the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman was announced. 
He himself, and those with whom he 
acted, were not responsible for that acqui- 
escence. It was due entirely to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli), 
who, when his hon. Friend the Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. B. Osborne) made one 
of the most able statements he had ever 
heard on this intricate subject—a_state- 
ment, by-the-by, in which was put before 
the House in a forcible manner a great 
deal of what they had heard again that 
evening from the right hon. Gentleman— 
confined himself to moving the Previous 
Question. [‘‘Hear, Hear!” ] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen cheered as if they supposed that 
the determination to move the Previous 
Question on that occasion was a very wise 
and sagacious decision. They seemed to 
suppose that Her Majesty’s Government 
having a pitfall before it, it was very 
clever on their part to keep the House 
quiet, and to allow the Government to 
encounter the catastrophe. He did not 
himself think that an honest way of deal- 
ing with questions of foreign policy in that 
House. The period in question was one, 
as fur as he could judge, when the 
House had an admirable opportunity of 
coming to some decision, of indicating a 
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policy, and if not of guiding the Govern- 


ment, at any rate of warning them 
from some of the dangers by which 
they were surrounded. The right hon. 
Gentleman determined not to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, and he moved 
the Previous Question. He not only 
moved, but he brought about the Previous 
Question in a sense sometimes attributed 
to persons not familiar with the forms of 
the House, who believed this Motion to 
imply that the House on its being carried 
reverted to the last subject of debate. 
That was exactly what the right hon. 
Gentleman did; for he went back to the 
subject of Poland, and the result was that 
the Previous Question was carried in a 
double sense of the term. These trans- 
actions were followed by the declaration 
of the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) 
on Monday last. He had now to call the 
attention of the House to the very sin- 
gular reservation of opinions on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman and of those 
with whom he acted on the present occa- 
sion. On Monday last the noble Lord 
announced that the Government had come 
to the determination not to advise the 
Queen to take up arms; and that was 
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coincident with the close of the delibera. 
tions of the Conference. He (Mr. King- 
lake) acknowledged that there was here a 
general conjunction of circumstances, and 
that the period was quite ripe for the hon. 
Gentleman opposite to addréss the Crown 
on the present state of affairs. Accord- 
ingly the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli) moved an Address to the Queen. 
The first sentence of the Address informed 
Her Majesty of that which they all knew 
already, and it concluded with a complaint 
that the just influence of England in the 
councils of Europe had been lowered. 
Was that a complaint with which it was 
worthy for hon. Gentlemen to approach 
the Throne at a moment when a declara- 
tion of the greatest importance had been 
conveyed from it to Parliament? He 
could quite understand that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite might be in favour of peace 
or they might be in favour of war; but 
that they should address the Crown after 
a decision had been announced by the Go- 
vernment on that Question ‘and reserve 
their own opinion on it was, to him, alto- 
gether unintelligible. If any private Mem- 
berendeavoured to obtain a Vote of Censure 
on the Government for any portion of their 
foreign policy, would it not be thought 
strange indeed if he were to withhold 
any statement of his opinion on the ques- 
tion of peace or war? Yet that was just 
what the Motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man did. There was not a word in it 
indicating whether or not the Opposition 
approved the determination announced by 
the noble Lord. In fact, the question 
seemed to be forgotten altogether by the 
right hon. Gentleman in the stress of 
party politics. The word “ peace,” how- 
ever, did creep into the Resolution, but 
it was mentioned merely as one of the 
advantages which would result from what 
the right hon. Gentleman was pleased to 
call ‘‘influence.” In distant Asiatic 
ports a traveller often met with a Consul 
or Vice Consul who had been lately 
checked in some of his proceedings by the 
Government at home, and who was there- 
fore full of complaints to every one 
who dined with him about the influence 
of England having been lowered. That 
was just the sort of complaint with which 
the right hon. Gentleman at this grave 
juncture thought fit to approach the 
Throne. If by influence the right hon. 
Gentleman meant the might of England, 
then he entirely denied that it had been 
lessened. ‘Lhe influence of England in 
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the Councils of Europe depended on the 
belief that England was strong, and if she 
kept up her real strength her influence 
would not be lowered by a number of 
hasty despatches. The influence of Eng- 
land depended on her actual strength, and 
the best way to maintain her influence 
was to hoard her resources, and at such a 
time as this to avoid so preposterous a 
war as that into which they would have 
been plunged had the decision of the Go- 
vernment been other than it had been. 
The Resolution, as it seemed to him, was 
directed rather against the effects alleged 
to have been produced by the conduct of 
the Government than against any actual 
shortcoming on their part. It was so 
worded, however, that he could suppose 
that it was intended to disclose something 
else ;—it was so framed that one interpre- 
tation might be that the credit of England 
had been lowered by the course taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government. [“ Hear!’ } 
Hon. Gentlemen by that cheer showed 
their adhesion to that view. He should 
have thought they might have acted more 
prudently; because it was quite plain 
that exactly as the charge succeeded 
against Her Majesty’s Government it suc- 
ceeded, so to speak, against England. He 
did not wish to be misunderstood on that 
point. He would not presume to say 
that because the credit of the country had 
been mixed up with the misconduct of the 
Government, the Government should seek 
shelter in any way under the supposition 
that criticism of their behaviour would 
endanger the credit of the country. But 
what he said was that where the criticism 
of the Government assumed such a form 
that if carried it would do injury to the 
reputation of the nation, then it was 
the duty of all of them at least to take 
care that the criticism was fair, to scruti- 
nize it deliberately, and to see that an un- 
just stigma of this kind was not wrongfully 
fastened upon England by her own House 
of Commons. He could not admit that 
they were driven to so painful a conclusion 
as that which the Motion suggested. He 
had from time to time expressed disap- 
proval of much that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had done ; but he should refuse to go 
to the length of saying that the misma- 
nagement had been carried so far that the 
honour of England was affected as alleged. 
The object he believed was to show that 
by addressing encouragement and advice 
to Denmark and threats to the other 
Powers, England had placed herself in a 
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situation which made it difficult, if not im- 
possible, for her to recede with honour. A 
single observation disposed of much that 
had been said with regard to the alleged 
threats. But he believed that the greater 
part of that charge would be disposed of by 
the observation that in almost every portion 
of the correspondence from which it was 
possible to evolve anything like a threat 
it would be found that England was acting 
in her European character, and common 
sense would tell them that when such was 
the case it should be understood that she 
was speaking to those she was addressing 
not as a single nation, but as one of the 
parties to the Treaty of 1852, and in con- 
junction with her co-signataries. That 
undertaking was fulfilled when England 
endeavoured to form a league against the 
German Powers—a league which through 
the prudence of the Emperor of the French 
failed. She did her part when she tried 
to obtain the co-operation of the other 
Powers in checking the aggression of Ger- 
many, and nothing would have been so 
quixotic as for England to go to war for 
Denmark single-handed. England was not 
the sole policeman of Europe. As to the 
encouragement said to have been given to 
Denmark by the noble Lord in July last 
year, those words had already been adver- 
ted to by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
but he (Mr. Kinglake) thought that there 
was one view of the case arising out of 
these words which had not been adverted 
to by the right hon. Gentleman. It should 
be borne in mind that the words were 
| spoken irra totally different state of cir- 
cumstances from that which now existed. 
The words were spoken in July last, but 
the present cause of war did not arise until 
after the death of the King, in the Novem- 
ber following ; and another existing cause 
of the war was the proclamation of the con- 
stitution by the present King a few days 
afterwards, and the coercion which, if it 
had taken place in July, would have 
been under totally different circumstances. 
With regard to giving advice to a weaker 
Power, he had always entertained the 
strongest opinion as to the danger which 
such a course involved. He knew of no- 
thing more dangerous for a great State to 
do than to engage in a system of advising 
a weaker Power when it was in danger of 
being oppressed by stronger ones. But 
there was a great distinction between ad- 
vising a weaker Power to make concessions 
and recommending it to offer resistance. 
England did advise Denmark to make con- 
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cessions, and as far as he knew that advice 
had in every instance proved to be good. 
[‘*No, no!”] Hon. Gentlemen cried 
“No, no;” but he believed it was so, 
because in every instance it had the effect 
of putting Denmark more and more in the 
right. In no instance, as far as he knew, 
did our Government address to Denmark 
any erroneous advice. The tendency of 
every word addressed to Denmark was to 
strengthen her by increasing her moral 
claim upon the assistance of Europe. 
When, for instance, our Government re- 
commended Denmark to withdraw the 
Patent of March that was advising her to 
avoid a continuance in what every one who 
had read the papers acknowledged to have 
been an offence against Germany, and so 
with reference to the Constitution of No- 
vember. It was, he believed, admitted by 
all that that Constitution was a breach of 
the engagements of 1851 and 1852, and, 
therefore, the Government did well in ad- 
vising the Danes to place themselves right 
with regard to those matters. But he did 
not find that in any instance Her Majesty’s 
Government had advised them to resist. 
On the contrary, he well remembered that 
with reference to the invasion of Schleswig 
they observed a strict silence asto whether 
Denmark should make any resistance. 
There was another matter which had not 
been referred to in the course of this de- 
bate, but which appeared to him to be of 
great importance, not only to the honour 
of the Government, but to that of Eng- 
land. When a great Power was support- 
ing or encouraging a weaker one under 
the stress or threat of pressure there 
always arose this condition of things—that 
the greater Power dictated to the lesser 
one the manner in which she should con- 
duct herself in the quarrel. The greater 
Power, in consideration of the assistance 
which the weaker one hoped to obtain 
from her, placed her under obligation to 
be moderate and to accede to her sugges- 
tions; and if the minor Power declined to 
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do so, then, of course, the responsibility | 
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placed herself in the wrong, but had toa 
great extent discharged England from her 
responsibility. In the year 1862 Lord 
Russell proposed terms for the acceptance 
of Denmark, and procured their acceptance 
by Austria, Prussia, Germany, Russia, and 
France. Denmark rejected them. She 
had a perfect right to reject them, but by 
doing so she for the time forfeited her 
right to expect that she would have the 
support of England. Again, what hap- 
pened in the Conference? Why, twice 
over Denmark resisted the counsels of 
England, and her very last act was to re- 
ject the terms proposed to her by France. 
France and England proposed that the 
decision of the boundary should be left to 
the populations. Denmark rejected that 
counsel, and so lost the claim she had 
before to the assistance of France. If it 
was true, as he thought it was, that the 
honour of England was not, at stake, it 
was still more easily made apparent that 
no policy could require England to take 
part in a war of this kind. He believed 
that Lord Derby said that a war against 
Germany for this purpose would be mad- 
ness. He would, therefore, address him- 
self to those who took a more warlike view 
of the question. But, supposing for the 
sake of argument that there was a time 
when war would have been right, that 
time was gone by. He could enter into 
the view of the Gentlemen who said that 
when the German Powers crossed the 
frontiers of Schleswig there was a cause 
of war; or of those who said that when 
the Treaty of London was broken England 
ought to have gone to war. Those were 
positions which he should disapprove, but 
still they were tenable positions, and in 
| the eyes of many men would be right; 
but to say that after having given up the 
Treaty of London in the Conference and 
assented to the invasion of Schleswig we 
were at the eleventh hour to make up our 
minds to go to war for a narrow strip of 





| territory in that Duchy, was a proposal 
which must revolt the common sense of 


of the greater Power ceased. For instance, | all who heard it. It would be a violation 
at the time of the Crimean war, when | of the principle of non-intervention on 
England was giving, or likely to give,| which we had been accustomed to lay 
assistance to Turkey, the Porte was kept, | stress, and a violation of it in its best 
so to speak, in a state of subjugation to | sense, that it was our duty to abstain from 
England. During the whole of that pe- | interference in the internal affairs of an- 
riod Lord Stratford De Redcliffe would | other State. He trusted that he had made 
never allow Turkey to take a course of | it plain that such a war would be impoli- 
her own. If that illustration was applied | tic, that it would be too late, and that it 
to the case of Denmark, it would be found | would violate the principle to which he 
that Denmark had, he would not ang | bal just referred; but he admitted that 
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to show this would be to show nothing, 
unless he had also shown, as he trusted he 
had, that our continued enjoyment of the 
blessings of peace was consistent with our 
national honour. 

GenERaL PEEL: At last that opportu- 
nity, which at an earlier period of the 
Session I ventured to predict would be 
afforded to the Government to explain and, 
if possible, to defend their foreign policy, 
has arrived; and, at last, we are able to 
give expression to those feelings which the 
events that have occurred around us must 
have created in the breasts of all. I think 
the House of Commons has only done its 
duty by refraining, while the Conference 
was sitting, from entering into any discus- 
sion upon this subject. It is not the pro- 
vince of the House of Commons to carry 
on negotiations with foreign Powers, or to 
interfere with those upon whom the duty 
and responsibility of doing so rests ; but it 
is the duty of the House of Commons, 
which I look upon as the guardian, not 
only of the interests, but of the honour of 
the country, to demand the strictest ac- 
count of the manner in which those duties 
have been performed, and it is in the 
execution of that duty that I, or any other 
Member, have a right to call upon the 
Government for an account of their stew- 
ardship, and to judge by the manner in 
which it has been executed whether it is 
right that the honour of the country should 
be any longer intrusted to their charge. 
Although, Sir, I address you from this 
bench, and although I entirely agree in 
the address which my right hon. Friend 
has moved, and take upon myself the full 
responsibility of my share in its proposal, 
it is not my intention to make a party 
speech, or for any party purpose. No 
man in this House feels more strongly, or 
is more actuated by those party feelings 
than I am; but there is a greater party 
than any in this House to which we all 
belong, and that is our country; and it is 
as an Englishman, or rather as a citizen of 
the United Kingdom—for I am perfectly 
certain that, when the honour of this 
country is concerned, there will be no 
distinction between Englishmen, Irish- 
men, and Scotchmen—that I express those 
feelings of deep humiliation which I, in 
common, I believe, with a large majority 
of my countrymen, have felt for the posi- 
tion this country has been placed in. I 
have thus distinctly stated the capacity in 
which I address you, because I always say 
what I think myself, and not what others 
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think; and no man, far less any party, is 
responsible for the opinions I am about to 
express, as to the manner in which the 
foreign policy of this country ought to be 
conducted. Now, nothing has created, in 
my mind, greater astonishment than the 
admiration which has always been ex- 
pressed by the party opposite for the fo- 
reign policy of the Government. It is 
matter of notoriety that after they had 
thrown over their Reform Bill they existed 
entirely on the credit of their foreign 
policy. They were extravagant beyond 
precedent. There was nothing in the mea- 
sures which they brought forward to re- 
commend them, or rather there were none; 
neither was there anything in the admi- 
nistration of the various offices, except, 
perhaps, that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—for I wish to do justice to 
everybody-—which could entitle them to 
any large share of public approbation. 
As I said before, they existed entirely on 
the credit of their foreign policy, and the 
personal popularity of the noble Lord the 
First Minister, that popularity being de- 
rived from the feeling which prevailed 
throughout the country that, at all events, 
the national honour would be duly guarded 
as long as the noble Lord was a Member 
of the Government. How far that feeling 
has been justified by subsequent events I 
leave the House to judge. There is not a 
Member on the opposite side of the House 
who has not in speeches or addresses to 
his constituents—and the observation ap- 
plies to more than one Member on this 
side—thought it necessary to express his 
approval of the foreign policy of the Go- 
vernment. To all these the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs has a right to say 
—My policy has ever been the same. 
From the first moment I entered office, I 
have constantly and systematically inter- 
fered in the affairs of other nations. Not- 
withstanding all the rebuffs which I have 
received, and the humiliations to which I 
have been subjected, I have persevered in 
that course of moral interference. I do 
not suppose the noble Lord would like to 
enter into a detail of all these rebuffs, and 
it will be sufficient to refer to a few of 
them. He might say —I remonstrated 
against the annexation of Savoy and Nice 
in the strongest language I dare make use 
of; but recollect it was only a remonstrance 
and not a protest, and was treated with the 
greatest possible contempt, no notice what- 
ever being taken of it. Again he might 
say, I interfered in the affairs of Poland, 
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until it was absolutely necessary for me 
to do something, or to submit to the hu- 
miliation of being told to hold my tongue, 
and mind my own business—an alternative 
I gladly availed myself of—assuring the 
Russian Government, that it was with 
great pleasure that I heard they continued 
to maintain the same favourable feelings 
towards Poland that I had been all along 
remonstrating and protesting against. With 
regard to the German States, the noble 
Lord might tell the admirers of his foreign 
policy, I endeavoured to intimidate them, 
by telling them that I could not look with 
indifference at the course which they were 
pursuing ; but they told me by acts, if not 
by words, that they were perfectly indif- 
ferent how I looked. You will therefore 
perceive that my system of moral inter- 
ference has been a complete failure. The 
noble Lord would be fully justified in ad- 
dressing this language to the admirers of 
his foreign policy; but I have never been 
one of them, and have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have been as consistent in 
the condemnation of that policy, as the 
noble Lord has been in carrying it out. 
It is not always that one would wish to be 
tied down to opinions given, and pro- 


phecies made on the subject of foreign 
policy, some two years and a half ago, in 


an after-dinner speech to our constituents ; 
but looking back to a speech which I made 
at Huntingdon on the last day of October, 
1861, I see nothing to alter in it, and it is 
as applicable to the present time as it was 
to that; and I am about to refer to it for 
two reasons, first to show that I am not to- 
night adopting a policy merely to suit the 
present circumstances, and secondly, and 
above all, as an answer to that question, 
which has been so often put, but never an- 
swered—What would you have done? 
On the occasion to which I allude, I had 
been consoling my constituents for the 
change of Government which had taken 
place, by assuring them that, on all the 
great questions of the day, the good sense 
of the country had so explicitly and un- 
mistakably declared itself, that it mattered 
little what men happened to be in power, 
as the wishes of the country must be car- 
ried out. I said, that by the Volunteer 
movement and the great scheme of fortifi- 
cations proposed by the noble Lord oppo- 
site, the country had expressed its deter- 
mination to be defended against any attack 
that could possibly be made upon it; but 
it was equally determined not to be drawn 
into a war on account of others, or for the 
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purpose of carrying out an idea. I said 
then, as I say now, that I was perfectly 
astonished at the praises lavished by the 
liberal party on the foreign policy of the 
Government, and at the proud position 
which they said we held, and the moral 
influence which we exercised, in the affairs 
of Europe, and that I believed our position 
was, to be disliked and detested by every 
nation under the sun. True it was we 
had that amount of respect paid to us 
which our wealth and power must always 
command, but it was respect accompanied 
by dislike and distrust, and not by regard, 
I said that at that time we were told we 
were not to rely upon the Emperor of the 
French, but were to look elsewhere for 
allies, and I asked then, as I ask now, 
where was there a single country that 
would not prefer an alliance with France 
to one with England, and wherefore all 
this distrust ? Depend upon. it, I said, no 
man is hated by everybody without some 
cause. I then told them an anecdote of 
a gentleman who was notorious for con- 
stant meddling and interfering with other 
people’s affairs, who got involved in a 
quarrel in consequence of doing so, and 
applied to a distinguished nobleman and 
judge of the world ‘to act as his friend 
The nobleman said to him, Will you fight? 
because, if you will not, depend upon it 
the less you interfere with other people’s 
affairs the better it will be for you; and I 
said then, two years and a half ago, that 
if we followed the admirable advice given 
upon that occasion we should have far less 
chance of drifting into another war; and I 
ask now, if we have not been on the point 
of drifting into another war; and if we 
have escaped, if it has not been solely 
owing to our having thrown our honour 
overboard? I said then, as I say now, 
that I am as anxious to maintain the hon- 
our and to promote the interests of the 
country as any man can be ; but I have to 
learn that honour is maintained, or inte- 
rest promoted, by interfering with every- 
body on every occasion and making use 
of overbearing language. On the con- 
trary, I observed that man walks safest 
and most respected through a crowd who 
avoids interfering with others; and that if 
there ever was an occasion in which the 
suaviter in modo and fortiter in re were to 
be practised, it was in dealing witb nations 
as proud as ourselves. The noble Lord’s 
method of practising the suaviter in modo 
may be ascertained by his treatment of the 
German Powers; and what his ideas of 
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fortiter in re are, I leave unfortunate Den- 
mark to decide. The noble Lord perse- 
yered in his course of moral interference ; 
and, at the commencement of the present 
year, it had produced the following effects. 
In the speech from the Throne, on the 
opening of Parliament, Her Majesty was 
obliged to omit, for the first time, I 
believe, the paragraph that informed the 
country that Her Majesty continued to re- 
ceive friendly assurances from all Foreign 


Powers. And no wonder it was omitted, | 


for I read at the time the following ac- 
count of our relations with other coun- 
tries, which I believe to have been per- 
fectly correct. It said— 


“Our policy has led us to a point where we 
must either engage single-handed in a war with 
Germany, or justly be branded as big-mouthed 
bullies, who sneak off at the first show of danger, 
leaving our friends at the mercy of their enemies. 
Despised in Germany, and laughed at as the 
manufacturers of bruta fulmina launched weekly 
at the Diet, which simply takes no notice of them, 
except to publish them for newspaper critics to 
amuse themselves with picking out all the ab- 
surdities and fallacies they contain; execrated 
in Denmark as perfidious allies; thoroughly es- 
tranged from France ; laughed at but distrusted 
by Russia ; cursed in their dying agony by the 
Poles ; disliked equally by the Confederates and 
Unionists in America, we stand alone in the 
wide world. Our policy, based on no conceivable 


principle, says one thing in the North, another 


in the South ; advocates one set of principles in 
Italy, the very opposite principle in Germany. 
Such is Whig foreign policy. 

Now, I would ask, What is it that has 
reduced us to this state? How has it come 
to pass that the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs—who in private life is an 
example of every virtue and every quality 
which Englishmen honour and respect, 
and who, during the course of a long public 
life, has earned for himself a name which 
even his political opponents — and I have 
ever been one of them—respect and are 
proud of; how is it, I say, that this 
amiable man, who is so much loved and 
esteemed here, should make himself, or 
rather his country, so unpopular and so 
much disliked abroad? How is it that the 
instant he dips his pen into official ink— 
and it appears never to be out of it—his 
whole nature seems to be changed, and 
instead of conciliating, he contrives to 
offend everybody, and that not so much by 
the thing done as by the manner of doing 
it. It may be said that he has maintained 
peace, and that we have no enemies; but 
we have no friends, and are looked upon 
with suspicion and distrust by other na- 
tions. There is a general feeling abroad, 
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founded, I fear, upon too much truth, that 
we have one policy for the weak and an- 
other for the strong; and that, although 
we interfere with all alike, we treat very 
differently any breach of treaty on the 
part of an Emperor of China or Japan, a 
King of the Ashantees, or a New Zealand 
Chief, than we doa similar infraction by 
any of the Powers of Europe. The noble 





Lord opposite gave as an excuse the other 
day for not telling us what everybody else 
knew, that there was a great difference 
| between the declaration of a Prime Mi- 
| nister to Parliament and a statement in a 
newspaper. I perfectly agree that the 
time has been when the declaration of the 
Prime Minister of this country, delivered 
to the House of Commons, would have 
been looked upon by all Foreign Powers as 
binding, and as certain to be carried into 
effect as that of the most absolute monarch 
in the world; but is that sonow? I need 
not remind the noble Lord of that of which 
he has been reminded so often—namely, 
his declaration that if any body entered the 
Duchies, Denmark would not be left alone. 
Again, we have heard him declare that 
the entrance of Austria and Prussia into 
Jutland was an aggravation of their already 
outrageous and infamous conduct. What 
is the meaning of such language? What 
is the use of it, unless it is to be acted up 
to? Is it come to this, that the words of 
the Prime Minister of England, uttered in 
the Parliament of England, are to be re- 
garded as mere idle menaces, to be laughed 
at and'despised by Foreign Powers? Why, 
Sir, it is said— 
“That women fight with words, 
Monks with curses, men with swords.” 
Now, I have not the slightest wish to sce 
this country engaged in a war of the latter 
description ; but the only way to prevent 
it with honour, is to avoid having recourse 
to those two other methods of warfare, in 
the exercise of which the noble Lords the 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary have 
become such adepts, that neither woman 
or monk would have the slightest chance 
with them. But, Sir, this war of words 
is neither safe or honourable. There are 
only two principles on which the foreign 
policy of this country can be carried out. 
If you choose to set yourselves up as the 
champions of the world, and to constitute 
yourselves the arbiters of other people’s 
affairs, you must be prepared to fight for 
your position. Other countries as proud 
as yourselves will not tamely submit to 
your dictation. If, on the other hand, 
[Lirst Night. 
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you are determined not to fight under 
any circumstances, if peace at any price 
is to be maintained, why, then, silence 
and non-intervention must be part of 
that price. I heard, with astonishment, 
an announcement of the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary in another place, that 
the country is so prosperous, that nothing 
in the world must be permitted to interfere 
with that prosperity. But what would be 
said in private life of a man who refused 
to defend his honour on the ground that 
he was too rich to be shot at? It would 
almost appear that the commercial inte- 
rests of the country had dictated to the 
Government, that they must shut their 
eyes to everything that passes abroad; and 
that if a case should arise similar, accord- 
ing to your own account, to that of the 
man who fell among thieves, you are not 
to act the part of the good Samaritan, but, 
like the Levite, pass on the opposite side 
of the way, and leave him to his fate, al- 
though that fate may have been caused by 
following your advice and trusting to your 
promises of support. If you are not pre- 
pared to keep your word to your neigh- 
bours—if it be to your own hindrance— 
you had better not only shut your eyes, 
but your mouths also, Again, if you are 
prepared to violate your own laws by the 
seizure of vessels without proof of any in- 
fraction of the law—if you say, let justice 
perish but peace be preserved; and if you 
do all this at the dictation of a foreign 
country, conveyed to you in terms so in- 
sulting that it appears matter of doubt 
whether the Minister of this country is to 
pocket the affront, or the Minister who 
presents it to pocket the despatch contain- 
ing it—to be, however, published and pro- 
claimed abroad as having been presented ; 
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if these be the terms on which the fo-} 


reign policy of the country is to be con- 
ducted, we are indeed what the first Napo- 
leon described us to be—a nation of shop- 
keepers; but the shopkeepers that existed 
in his day—from one of whom I am proud 
of being descended—were of a different race 
from these, for they preferred their coun- 
try’s honour to their own gains; and, in- 
stead of peace at any price being their motto, 
they preferred honour at any price, and what 
is more they paid for it. Now, I would 
preserve both the peace and the honour of 
the country; but you (the Government) 
have imperilled the one and tarnished the 
other. I say emphatically that you have 
tarnished the honour of the country, for I 
appeal to every Englishman, let his poli- 
General Peel 
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tics be what they may, whether he has 
not felt a sense of the deepest humiliation 
at secing a small country whom we were 
bound by treaty to acknowledge, and by 
promises to defend, overwhelmed by odds, 
which, if a similar event had occurred in 
private life, the greatest coward in the 
world would have rushed forward to rescue 
the weak from the strong, without inquir- 
ing into the cause of the quarrel, but 
which in this case you have described to 
be an outrageous and infamous attack of 
the strong upon the weak. There wasa 
discussion in this House last week as to 
whether the breed of English horses had 
deteriorated. I trust that there can be no 
question as to the breed of Englishmen ; at 
all events, we may derive one consolation 
from what has passed, but one I trust so 
remote that not the youngest of you will 
live to witness it—but you may tell your 
children, or your children’s children, that 
they will be ruled hereafter by monarchs 
in whose veins flow the blood of that 
heroic race, who have proved themselves 
worthy of reigning over a free and brave 
people. Sir, I have said that I would 
maintain both the peace and honour of the 
country, and I do not see why the 
Foreign Minister of this country, who, I 
trust, will always be an English gentle- 
man, should not be guided in the conduct 
of the affairs of his office by exactly the 
same principles that would govern his 
private life. I would have him jealous 
alike of his country’s honour, and his 
own—if either were really insulted—I 
would have him 
“ Right the wrong where it is given, 
If it were in the court of heaven.” 

But I would not have him easily offended, 
or imagine people intended to insult him, 
who had not the least wish to do so. I 
would have him live on terms of peace 
and friendship with everybody; a friend- 
ship founded on mutual good will, on 
mutual respect, mutual forbearance when 
any cause of difference arose, but, above 
all, a mutual reliance on each other’s 
honour and good intentions. And I would 
not wish to see any closer bond of union 
between them. I am opposed to all trea- 
ties and guarantees that render it neces- 
sary to interfere with the affairs of others; 
and you may depend upon it, that a 
country that is guided by these principles 
will not only live in peace with her neigh- 
bours, but will be respected and looked 
up to by the whole world. Such I be- 
lieve would be the effect of the policy I 
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have laid down. The effect of the policy 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government 
may be summed up in one short sentence 
—You have made us the open shame of 
our enemies, the very scorn and derision 
of all that are round about us. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
whatever might be the merits of the speech 
of the right hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
(General Peel) there could be no doubt that 
it was very fittingly delivered in support 
of the Resolution moved by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucks; 
for unquestionably that Resolution was not 
of an explicit character. At a time when 
it was most desirable to speak plainly on 
a subject which was capable of plain and 
intelligible exposition, the Resolution left 
it in doubt whether it was for peace or 
war. [‘*Oh!”] Did the Resolution cen- 
sure the Government for having abstained 
from warlike operations, or did it censure 
the mode in which the negotiations had 
been conducted? If it meant the last, it 
would have been very easy to have said so, 
and, without leaving the question in any 
doubt, it might have made it quite distinct 
that, in the opinion of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, the Government had done quite 
right in abstaining from hostilities and in 
not going to war. It was very easy to 


perceive what the real object of the Reso- 


lution was. As he had said the speech of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
been very fittingly delivered in support of 
the Motion. The first part of it led him 
to think that the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman would have chalked out for the 
country during last year was that of 
abstaining altogether from interfering in 
the affairs of our neighbours, of taking 
no part in the struggle in Germany, of 
attending to our own domestic concerns, 
and not running the risk of entangling 
ourselves in Europe. The right hon. 
Gentleman would have made no treaties 
and given no guarantees. But who was 
it who made the treaty of 1852? The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman’s 
friends were in office at the time, and 
he (the Lord Advocate) thought he was 
entitled to ask who it was who made 
the Treaty of 1852? In asking that 
question he was obliged also to ask why 
it was that they made it, and why they 
at that time put themselves forward to 
interfere in the affairs of their neigh- 
bours? The right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman said England was disgraced and 
degraded because they had sat still and 
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seen a weak Power oppressed by a strong 
one. Would the right hon. Gentleman, 
then, not have sat still and witnessed such 
a sight? If not, would he have endea- 
voured to prevent it by negotiation; and 
if negotiation failed, would he have had 
recourse to war? Let them say what 
they liked—let them wrap it up in 
what rhetorical artifice they pleased 
—the Resolution before the House was 
a war Resolution. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Were 
it not so would anything have been easier 
or more appropriate than that now, when 
the people, through their representatives, 
were to give an opinion on the policy 
of the country, hon. Gentlemen should 
declare in plain terms whether they 
thought a policy of peace or a policy of 
war was right for this country? He did 
not ask the hon. Gentleman opposite to say 
what their own policy was, but he was 
entitled to ask them to say what the po- 
licy of the Government ought to have been. 
The hon. Gentlemen opposite, in moving 
this Resolution, were not speaking, and 
did not intend to speak, to this country 
only. They were speaking to Europe, and 
especially to the belligerents, who would 
not stop to scan their nicely weighed 
periods, but would take that Resolu- 
tion to mean war. He accepted the Mo- 
tion as a Vote of Censure, and as such 
it was perfectly reasonable that the sense 
of the House and the country should be 
taken upon it. He (the Lord Advocate) 
was prepared to deal with the Resolution 
in that sense. There were only two ques- 
tions involved in the discussion — first, 
whether they ought to have taken an ac- 
tive part in the war between Germany and 
Denmark; and secondly, whether, suppos- 
ing they were right in not doing so, the 
negotiations had been so conducted as to 
render them fairly liable to the censure 
implied in that Motion. He would main- 
tain with confidence that there was no 
ground whatever for the censure now 
sought to be cast upon the Government. 
In the first place, he said it was not true 
that they had held out delusive promises 
to Denmark, but that, on the contrary, 
from first to last their language had been of 
a totally different character ; that they had 
neither held out, nor did Denmark believe 
that they had held out, to her hopes which 
had been falsified. In the next place, as 
regarded Germany, he said it was not true 
that they had used the language of menace, 
but that their language had been suited to 
the occasion, and had been rightly and 
2D [First Night. 
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properly employed. In the third place, 
he said that, whatever expectations they 
had held out on the one hand, or whatever 
warnings they had given on the other, 
they had shown that they were ready to 
act up to them; and, in the fourth place, 
he said they were perfectly right not to 
go to war. He would endeavour not only 


to enunciate but to prove these proposi- | 


tions — but when they were all proved 


there was something behind; and if they | 


stopped with those propositions they would 


do but scanty justice to the protracted | 
diplomatic struggle which formed the sub- | 


ject matter of the Conference. He had 
read the Correspondence, and it had not 
produced on his mind the sense of humilia- 
tion which seemed to exist on the other side. 
So far from thinking the position of this 
country had been lowered or its honour tar- 
nished, he did not know of one European 
Poweramong all those which had signed the 
Treaty of 1852 which was so well entitled 
as England to look back with the feeling 
that it had done its duty. 
perly to test the truth of the allegation that 
delusive encouragement had been given to 
Denmark they must separate the represen- 
tations made to that State from those made 
to the German Powers. The Treaty of 
1852 did not originate in any officious 
meddling with the concerns of other people, 
but was notoriously concluded in the in- 


terests of Europe with the active concur- | 


rence of both parties in the State. l- 
though it contained no guarantee, the 


considerations which induced the British | 


Government, in conjunction with their 
co-signataries, to bind themselves by it in 
1852 fairly claimed some attention at their 
hands ten years later. In September, 1862, 
the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary ad- 
dressed a letter to the Danish Cabinet, 
who resented it as an interference with 
their internal affairs; and at home there was 


also a good deal of discussion on the mat- | 


ter. Had the advice of Earl Russell then 
been listened to by Denmark, probably the 
present complications might have been 
long deferred; if not wholly averted. In 
March, 1863, the storm began to gather, 
and the Danish Government took up the sub- 
ject which in 1862 they declined to enter- 
tain. In the following June came the threat 
of Federal Execution; and a month later 
the speech of his noble Friend (Viscount 
Palmerston), who expressed his belief that 
as things then stood, if there was an inter- 
ference with the Danish monarchy, Den- 
mark would not find herself alone in resist- 
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ing it. The meaning of the noble Lord 
plainly was to express his belief, which 
he was well entitled to entertain, that the 
| Powers who were parties to the Treaty of 
| 1852 would not allow her to stand alone, 
But this implied no pledge of material as- 
| sistance on the part of this country single. 
'handed, nor was it understood in that 
sense. On the 3lst of August a despatch 
was addressed by Lord Russell to our 
Minister at Berlin, stating that he had 
informed the Prussian Chargé d’Affuires 
that it was not his intention to make any 
communication to the Danish Government 
after the reception which was given to his 
suggestion of September, 1862 ; but that if 
Prussia and Austria persisted in advising 
the Confederation to make a Federal Exe- 
cution then, they would do so against the 
advice already given by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and must be responsible for 
the consequences, whatever they might be. 
Thus far there was no encouragement 
of Denmark; and nothing more took 
place till October 13, when Lord Russell 
wrote to Sir Augustus Paget at Copen- 
hagen to suggest the way in which the 
Federal Execution might be met by the 
Danish Cabinet. It was only by ex- 
amining the Correspondence that they 
could test the allegation that false hopes 
were held out to Denmark. On the 14th 
of October an interesting communication 
was made to Earl Russell by Sir Augustus 
Paget reporting conversations which the 
latter had had with the Danish Minister, 
M. Hall. That despatch showed that Den- 
{mark had not then the least reason to 
suppose she would receive material assis- 
tance from this country, although our Mi- 
nister at Copenhagen ventured to assure 
her of our ‘good offices,” and that the 
Danish Government then thought the time 
was most favourable for her to go to war 
with Germany, relying, not on any represen- 
tations made to her by the British Govern- 
‘ment, but on the “ public feeling of Eng- 
land, France, and Europe.”’ In the latter 
part of the conversation between them, M. 
| Hall directly put it to Sir Augustus Paget 
| whether Denmark would have a guarantee 
| from the Powers to support her in certain 
| contingencies ; and Sir Augustus Paget 
: stated that there was no use in forwarding 
| such a proposition to his Government. On 
| the 17th of November Earl Russell wrote 
| to Sir Augustus Paget in these terms— 
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; “Her Majesty’s Government are very reluctant 
; to interfere with regard to the Danish Constitu- 
tion, and therefore I cannot instruct you to urge 
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the King to take a course which may be very un- 
palatable to his subjects. At the same time, if 
you are questioned, you may say that as Ilis Ma- 
jesty desires, doubtless, that the proposed media- 
tion should lead to a good result, the probability 
of its doing so might be greatly increased if his 
assent to the Constitution were to be suspended 
until a settlement of the international question 
was effected, or at least had made some progress.” 
—Danish Papers, No, 3, 206. 

The correspondence went on till Lord 
Wodehouse was sent to Copenhagen, and 
he wished to direct the attention of the 
House to a letter of the 21st of December, 
1863. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli), in proposing his Resolution, al- 
luded to that letter with great emphasis, 
with the view of giving certain passages 
of it as much effect as possible in the eyes 
of the House. But there was a passage 
in it to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had not directed attention, but which was 
of no little importance. Lord Wodehouse, 
in narrating to Earl Russell the particulars 
of an interview which he had with M. Hall 
on the 20th of December, said— 


“Tentreated his Excellency to weigh well the 

gravity of the dangers which threatened Denmark. 
General Fleury had informed M. d’Ewers and me 
that he was instructed to tell the Danish Govern- 
ment that France would not go to war to support 
Denmark against Germany. It was my duty to 
‘declare to him that if the Danish Government re- 
jected our advice, [ler Majesty’s Government 
must leave Denmark to encounter Germany on 
her own responsibility. Surely there was nothing 
inconsistent with the honour of Denmark in yield- 
ing to the united counsels of England, France, 
and Russia.” —No., 4, 418, 
The House would remember that the ad- 
vice given by Lord Wodehouse to M. Hall 
was a joint one, for he had been in direct 
communication with the representatives 
of France, Russia and Sweden. ‘The cor- 
respondence, from first to last, showed 
that, so far from a promise of active assist- 
ance having been given by this country 
to Denmark if she resisted, there was a 
direct statement that if Denmark did not 
do away with the Patent of March and 
abolish the Constitution of November 18, 
the British Government would not be able 
to in any way interfere in the affuir ; and 
Sir Augustus Paget expressly stated to M. 
Hall— 

“T replied by stating as clearly and as forcibly 
as I could the immense advantage it would be to 
Denmark if negotiation could be substituted for 
war; the support she might expect in the one 
case, and her entire isolation in the other.” 

It was quite true that at a later period, 
after M, Hall had resigned and Bishop 
Monrad had become Minister, there was 
a direct appeal from Denmark for the 
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active assistance of the friendly Powers, 
on the ground of the measures which 
she had taken in order to procure a 
peaceful solution. But there was a para- 
graph in the letter of Earl Russell to Sir 
Augustus Paget, dated February 19th, 
which showed that this country had not 
undertaken to take up arms for Denmark 
irrespectively of the circumstance whe- 
ther the other neutral Powers might take 
the same step. Referring to a note to 
the Danish Minister, dated February the 
11th, Earl Russell in his letter of the 19th 
stated — 


“With regard to the request that friendly 
Powers should come to the assistance of Denmark, 
Her Majesty’s Government can only say that 
every step they may think it right to take in the 
further progress of this unhappy contest can only 
be taken after full consideration and communica- 
tion with France and Russia. These Powers are 
as much interested in the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of the Danish Monarchy as Great Britain; 
and Her Majesty’s Government may fairly have 
recourse to their advice and concert in any mea- 
sures to be taken for the preservation of that in- 
tegrity.”—No. 5, 704. 


In fact it had never been in the contem- 
plation of England that she would come for- 
ward to contend single-handed against the 
German Powers, and she had never given 


Denmark occasion to think so, and Den- 
mark, in point of fact, did not think so, 
Then came the charge against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that they had used 
menaces to the Germans. It appeared to 
him that that was very easily disposed of, 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who had first spoken had charged Eng- 
land with a readiness to menace, but not 
to fight. There might be some difference 
between the great Powers as to their 
readiness to fight—but in the communica- 
tions of our Government with France and 
Russia, material assistance to Denmark 
had been one subject which we had pressed 
on their consideration. He did not know 
why it should be supposed that when Eng- 
land directed a remonstrance to the Ger- 
man Powers that was a menace, but when 
France directed a remonstrance to them 
that was only a reasonable expostulation. 
The words used by Earl Russell by way of 
expostulation were identical with those 
employed by the French Government ; and 
the truth was there had been the greatest 
reason for Earl Russell’s remonstrances. 
It was impossible to over-estimate the ele- 
ments of difficulty which the Government 
of this country had had to contend with 
in the negotiations on this question. There 
2D2 [Lirst Night. 
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had come over Germany a spirit of quite a 
different character from that which had 
been supposed to prevail with the great 
Powers. Whether in the first instance 
Prussia and Austria were at the head of 
the new movement—whether they were 
voluntary or involuntary leaders of it 
when this Schleswig-Holstein question 
became one in which the neutral Powers 
had to negotiate—he was not prepared to 
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we might not have been successful in 
bringing about a settlement between the 
German Powers and Denmark, we had, 
nevertheless, unquestionably given the 
contending parties and Europe the only 
chance they had of a pacific solution. He 
believed the country had suffered no loss of 
influence—no loss of reputation. It was 
quite true that there were always parties in 
the several continental nations who were 


say; but this was certain, that all over | ready to cavil at the principles which re- 
Germany a spirit had sprung up which | gulated the diplomacy of this country, and 
formed a new and most difficult element | to represent that the acts of our Govern- 


in the Schleswig-Holstein question. The | 
House were now aware of the view which 
Austria and Prussia took of the treaty | 
of 1852; but certainly he could not see | 
how those Powers could be absolved from | 
the obligations which they had incurred 
as parties to that treaty, no matter what 
might be the obligations which they owed 
to the German Confederation. When the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the loss of | 
our influence in Germany, he would re- | 
mind the House of Sir Alexander Malet’s | 
observation, that it was no wonder Eng- } 
land no longer had influence with the | 
German Diet when neither Prussia nor | 
Austria had been able to preserve her in- | 
fluence with the Diet any longer. He’ 


asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
who had brought forward these Resolu- | 


tions was of opinion that England should 
at once have declared the Treaty of 
1852 to be at an end. The Government 
had not taken that course. They had ad- | 
vised Denmark; they had remonstrated 
with the German Powers; and he did not 
think there was one word in any of Earl 
Russell’s despatches which could be con- 
sidered extravagant. The difficulty which 
the Government had had to encounter, and 
the responsibility which they had had to 
bear were both great. He thought that 
so far from meriting the condemnation 
implied in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Resolutions, the country owed the Govern- 
ment a debt of gratitude. [ Tronical cries 
of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” and Cheers,] On the 
one hand they had had to contend with 
a public feeling in Germany which even 
Austria and Prussia could not oppose ; on 
the other they were met by the natural 
sensitiveness of a gallant nation, conscious 
of their own inferiority in point of numbers 
and resources, but also firm in the asser- 
tion of their rights and their independence. 
Those conflicting elements had been en- 
countered with, as he thought, great mo- 
deration and great prudence ; and though 
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ment were to the disadvantage of the repu- 
tation of England. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who had spoken last 
(General Peel) said we were always un- 
popular abroad, and he thought we were 
so because we were always meddling in 
other people’s affairs. But might it not 
be possible that there was another reason 
for the unpopularity to which the hon, 
and gallant Gentleman alluded? Were 
our free institutions so popular abroad? 
Be that as it might, he had no doubt there 
were those abroad who were ever ready to 
represent that this country was losing her 
influence. He did not wonder atit; but 
he did wonder that any sympathy or any 
feelings in common with those people 
should be found among any portion of the 
politicians of this country. There was no 
The great Powers 
knew well how unwearied, how constant, 
how single-hearted the efforts of England 
had been. We had no interest in the 
matter but as connected with the general 
peace of Europe —the general cause of 
right and of humanity; and, whatever 
the result of this debate might be, he was 
perfectly certain England would stand 
high as ever among the nations of the 
world. 

Lorn STANLEY: Sir, I seldom trou- 
ble the House, nor shall I do so at length 
upon the present occasion; but there are 
some remarks of the learned Lord which 
I cannot allow to go forth to the public 
without comment. The learned Lord 
may be, and I believe is, a very able and 
successful advocate, but I do not think 
he has been particularly happy in his 
criticism to-night. He began by taunt- 
ing my right hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Huntingdonshire (General 
Peel) with inconsistency in opposing all 
treaties of guarantee, whereas he had 
something to do with the Treaty of 1852. 
Now, in the first place, my right hon. 
Friend had nothing whatever to do with 
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that treaty—he was not a member of either 
of the Governments that held office during 
that year. In the next place, the Treaty of 
1852 was not a treaty of guarantee. In 
the third place, though I do not intend on 
behalf of Lord Malmesbury and those who 
sit near me to disclaim any responsi- 
bility that can fairly attach to them, still 
it is a historical fact that the negotiations 
that led to that treaty were practically 
concluded at the time*when the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby came into office ; the 
matter was placed on that footing that it 
would have been hardly possible for Eng- 
land to draw back; and, therefore, what- 
ever responsibility rests upon those who 
concluded that treaty, a very small por- 
tion of it devolves on those who sit on 
this side of the House. The learned Lord 
says, if this Resolution is anything it is a 
war Resolution, and what the Resolution 
condemns is abstaining from warlike 
operations. When I heard that, it seemed 
to me that the learned Lord had been ar- 
ranging his defence before he heard the 
attack, and that he had taken great pains 
in fortifying that part of his case which 
was never destined to be assailed. To that 
assertion the answer is simple. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Buckingham- 
shire told the House distinctly in the 
course of his speech—I am speaking in his 
presence, and if in the slightest degree I am 
inaccurate he will set me right—that if he 
had to deal with the matter, speaking on 
his present knowledge, he would have 
adopted the policy which has been followed 
by the Emperor of the French—namely, 
to declare to Denmark, in the first instance, 
that though we should mediate in a 
friendly manner, we should not interfere 
by foree. Well, I confess I do not under- 
stand how, after that distinct statement 
from the leader of Opposition, it can be 
said this is a war Resolution. I pass, 
then, from the speech of the learned 
Lord. I listened with great interest to 
the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It is the only real defence 
of the Ministerial policy we have heard 
to-night. Everybody listens with interest 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
great questions; but it seemed to me— 
whether it arose from natural temperament 
or the peculiarities of the case with which 
he had to deal—he seemed more at home, 
and infinitely more happy, when attacking 
us on this side of the House than when 
attempting to vindicate the policy of the 
Government. Sir, he expended a great deal 
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of pleasant sarcasm on the form of this Vote 
of Censure. It is always easy to criticise 
the form of a Vote of Censure. I am afraid 
it is not within the scope of Parliamen- 
tary ingenuity to make a Vote of Cen- 
sure agreeable to those against whom it 
is directed. The right hon. Gentleman 
was very anxious that, instead of the Ad- 
dress moved by my right hon. Friend, we 
should have proceeded by a Vote of Want 
of Confidence—and no doubt as a Parlia- 
mentary tactician he was quite right. No 
doubt a Vote of Want of Confidence would 
have been more convenient to right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. In a Vote of 
Want of Confidence, when pressed hard on 
one subject you can always escape to 
another. You may thus get rid of un- 
pleasant details and embarrassing inquiries. 
The right hon. Gentleman, I do not doubt, 
would have had a right, for instance, to 
call in aid those measures of finance which 
I, for one, admire. Perhaps he would 
have called in aid that remarkable speech 
on the amendment of the Constitution, 
which if he had known this debate was 
coming he would have allowed to stand 
without a preface; and, as a last resort, 
if this had been a Vote of Want of Con- 
fidence, he would have dwelt on the fact, 
which none of us dispute, of the great 
personal popularity of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government. But if 
we think that these foreign affairs have 
been badly managed, I see no reason 
why we should not prefer saying so in 
plain and intelligible words. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, “ Your 
Resolution is colourless —nobody knows 
what it means. You talk a great deal 
of frankness and candour. I wish you 
would practise that old English mode 
of speaking.” Now, I will adopt that 
advice. I will tell you what I think this 
Resolution means. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will not considerme discourteous 
when I tell him that it means that we think 
you have blundered these foreign negotia- 
tions from beginning to end; and that we 
intend to call upon the House to say so. 
Then there was another point made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—and he did 
not use the phrase, but there could be no 
doubt about the sentiment—he denounced 
us indignantly for what he called trading 
on the humiliation of the country. I am 
glad that is responded to, because I 
wanted to deal with the argument. Is it 
really meant that if we think the Foreign 
Office by its mode of conducting business 
[Firet Night. 
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has diminished the influence, power, and 
honour of England, we are not to say so 
because somebody may say that is trad- 
ing on the humiliation of the country? 
Why, that doctrine would simply amount 
to this, that in foreign affairs no matter 
can be dealt with frankly, no error of the 
Government is to be exposed, but the opi- 
nion of the Foreign Office must be held to 
be the opinion of England without dispute; 
and if we think that the Foreign Office 
has mistaken the temper and feeliug of the 
people of England, we are not to say so, 
for fear of the remarks that may be made 
abroad. According to that doctrine, there 
cannot be the least chance of setting mat- 
ters right. The Foreign Office alone is au- 
thorized to represent the nation, and the 
interference of Parliament in foreign affairs 
becomes altogether nugatory. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer went on to con- 
tend that the language used in this Reso- 
lution was unprecedented. Certainly I 
did not come down to the House with a 
bundle of precedents. I did not come pre- 
pared to show what was the exact strength 
of the language used on former occasions 
of a similar kind. But I have some recol- 
lection of Resolutions proposed on former 
occasions, and the language used in former 
debates; and I confidently affirm that the 


language of my right hon. Friend’s Reso- 
lution and speech are mild and moderate 
compared with that used in former days— 
on such occasions, for instance, as the 
Treaty of 1763 and the Treaty of 1782. 


One memorable instance I recollect. In 
1795-6, in the days of the French Di- 
rectory, the first Lord Malmesbury was 
sent on an embassy to Paris. Mr. Burke 
was very strongly opposed to that step; 
he looked on it as incompatible with 
the honour of the country, and when some 
information was asked, and an apology was 
made for delay in supplying it on the 
ground that Lord Malmesbury’s journey 
had occupied a long time, Mr. Burke said 
it was no wonder he had taken a long 
time to reach Paris, because he travelled 
the whole road on his knees. Then the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, ‘‘ You 
are only attacking us for the past; you 
don’t say what ought to be done now.” 
Now I remember the saying of a very 
celebrated statesman, for whom the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer professes the 
greatest veneration; Sir Robert Peel de- 
clined (the words were his own) to pre- 
scribe till he was called in; and that is, in 
such cases, a reasonable refusal. We are 
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not simple enough to suppose that, how- 
ever ample may be the information laid 
on the table, these blue-books contain 
the whole state of matters. I do not 
charge the Government with unjustifiable 
suppression—all I say is, that there must 
be in diplomatic affairs a great deal that 
is never made public, All that relates 
to the workings and feelings, the private 
designs and intentions of Cabinets— 
many things that are talked about freely, 
and written about in private letters, are 
not seen in print, and are only known to 
the parties actually engaged in negotia- 
tions. We have not the means of judging 
what it may or may not be possible to 
effect now, and to ask us in the absence 
of such materials to decide, is simply 
unreasonable. But I repeat that what- 
ever this Resolution may be, it is not a 
Resolution in favour of a policy of war. 
If it were, I can only say that, for myself, 
and I believe for many others on this side 
of the House, no consideration would in- 
duce me to give it my support. If the 
Question before us were only this, is it or 
is it not right to fight for Denmark—if you 
could narrow the Question to that simple 
issue, then I will not merely say I should 
agree with the Government in the tardy 
and hesitating decision to which they have 
come—if it is a final decision, upon which 
the noble Lord’s speech last week throws 
some doubt—but I should declare that to 
engage in a European war for the sake of 
these Duchies would be an act, not of im- 
policy, but of insanity. The noble Lord 
last week threatened us conditionally with 
awar. I try to look at the best side of 
things, and am willing to believe that he 
did not mean it. I believe it was not the 
announcement of a future policy, but the 
indulgence of an inveterate habit. One 
can imagine that the noble Lord may have 
been in favour of fighting at a time when 
fighting, however impolitic, would have 
led to substantial results; but to say that 
now, after Holstein is gone, Schleswig 
taken, and Jutland itself in German 
hands, you will fight for Copenhagen, is 
very much as though some ally of ours 
were to say, ‘Ireland may be invaded, 
and we won’t help you; Scotland may be 
invaded, and we won't help yon; England 
even may be invaded, and we won’t help 
you; but let them touch the Isle of Wight, 
and then see with what eagerness we shall 
come forward in your defence.” But I do 
not want to dwell upon this. I am ready 
to assume that the policy of the noble Lord 
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is intended to bea policy of peace. But 
when I am asked to fix my eyes upon that 
one aspect of the question, and overlook 
everything else—when I am asked to over- 
look all the errors which have been com- 
mitted on account of that one error which 
has not been committed—-I say that that 
is too great a claim upon the indulgence of 
an independent Member. I take it that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
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abuse neutrals. Russia said they were 
ungrateful, and we said they were selfish, 
but they thought they knew their own 
business best; and now, looking calmly 
back, I do not think that either Power has 
lost credit with Europe for the part which 
it then took. So in this instance I say 
that not only might you have remained 
neutral with honour, but you might have 
offered advice and mediation, and having 


Bridgwater (Mr. Kinglake) is now ac- offered that advice and mediation, and 
cepted as substantially the Amendment of | having failed, you still need not have been 
the Government, and, as far as the words | discredited, provided you had taken the 
of it go, it contains nothing which in my | one precaution of saying at first, at least to 
opinion is not just and correct. But though | Denmark, ‘So far we mean to go, and no 


it does not say in words anything which | further.” 


This is the point at which, in 


I do not believe, it implies much that I} my mind, the failure of the whole policy 


cannot assent to. 


It really seems to say | of the Government begins. 


I do not sup- 


this: —“* You, the Ilouse, have only one | pose that any man will contend seriously 


Question before you — namely, whether 
you desire to fight or don’t. The Govern- 
ment have chosen not to fight. In that 
decision they are right, and as for any 
unpleasant results you may experience 
at the present time, any humiliation to 
which you may have been subjected, 


any hard words you may be receiving all | 


over the Continent, that is nothing; it is 
the price you are paying for a policy of 
peace.” Now, that latter proposition I dis- 
tinctly deny. I deny that there is any 
connection, however slight, between what 
I must eall the humiliating position in 
which England is placed and the adoption 
of a policy of peace by the Government. I 
believe that a policy of neutrality and non- 
intervention may be not only a safe but a 
respected and an honourable position. 
France in this very quarrel has remained 
neutral. She said openly and aboveboard 
what she intended to do, and she has kept 
her word; and no man now, even of those 
who are most bitterly hostile to the Em- 
peror of the French, pretends that her po- 
sition is lowered by the part she has taken. 
So we have ourselves been neutral, and 
not long ago, on a great question. ‘The 
Italian war was a great war, affecting the 
distribution of political power. It was a 
war which keenly excited the sympathies 
of the country, but we remained neutral, 
and nobody thought the worse of us. All 
the world except an infinitesimal mi- 
nority, thinks we are right in the neutral 
position we have maintained during the 
great American contest. Going further 
back, in the Crimean War, Austria and 
Prussia chose to maintain a position of 
neutrality. We abused them, and Russia 
abused them also, as belligerents are apt to 





that the estimation in which England is 
held just now can be considered as gratify- 
ing to English feeling. The learned Lord 
said our position in this respect was satis- 
factory, and he gave a curious proof. We 
had only, he said, to look to the record of 
what had passed in the Conference to see 
how much we were respected, because the 
diplomatists were very civil. Now, it is not 
the habit of diplomatists to use uncourteous 
language, and therefore I think we may 
pass by this evidence. I rather prefer the 
evidence which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—rather oddly, as I thought, for a 
Liberal Minister—spoke of as the trash 
of Continental newspapers, meaning those 
newspapers that were attacking England ; 
but the difficulty is to find those that are 
not attacking England. He spoke of the 
absolutist party, but the democratic press 
of Germany has been just as loud in our 
condemnation. I know much allowance 
must be made in these matters. We 
are a great European Power, we have 
enjoyed great prosperity, we are not either 
individually or as a Government the most 
conciliatory of mankind, and no doubt we 
do create abroad a good deal of envy, 
jealousy, and ill-will. We must make al- 
lowances for all this ; but I do not think 
there has ever been a period when the 
policy and the position of England have 
been spoken of all over the Continent as 
they are spoken of now. ‘That is not 
merely @ question of newspapers. Every 
Englishman who resides abroad will tell 
you so, and it is only too easy, if it were 
not an invidious and odious task, to collect 
witnesses upon that point. Now what is 
the explanation of this feeling? Does it 
exist because we were bound to help Den- 
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mark and failed to do it? No—nobody 
will say that. In strict justice we were 
not bound to help Denmark, and if we 
had abstained from doing so, and said we 
had intended so to abstain, not one word 
would have been uttered against us. All 
those attacks upon us came because, not 
meaning to help Denmark by arms, we 
omitted the obvious duty not to excite 
hope and rouse expectations which we 
knew, or ought to have known, it was not 
in our power to fulfil. I am not going to 
quote from the blue-books. I do not care 
to refer to sentences here and there out of 
despatches which will bear out what I say. 
My right hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli) did 
that most carefully, and, having heard the 
comments of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer upon his quotations, it did not seem 
to me that his reply very much affected 
the result. I do not care to dwell even 
upon that famous statement of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government how, 
in certain contingencies, Denmark would 
not stand alone, because I fully allow 
that those words were uttered under 
circumstances somewhat different from 
those which exist now. But what I say 


is, that when you take a man’s or a 
nation’s affairs out of their own hands— 
when you assume the duty of advising, 


managing, directing, and when that is 
done by a very strong Power to a very 
feeble one—you incur a moral responsi- 
bility towards those who take your advice, 
you are giving an implied guarantee that 
they shall not suffer by taking your advice 
—unless you have given them fair warning 
beforehand — as France did, and as you 
might have done—that you meant to in- 
terfere by mediation and advice alone, and 
meant to go no further. If you had done 
that, Denmark would have shown less of 
that temper, which one cannot help 
admiring, because it is almost heroic, 
but which is not prudent or politic; 
Germany would not have been exaspe- 
rated to her present state of frenzy; and it 
is possible, and not improbable, that this 
quarrel might then have admitted of an 
amicable arrangement. Now, I do not 
accuse the Ministry of any intention to 
mislead the Danes in this matter. That 
is a charge which I will make against no 
one; and, in this case, there would not 
have been any possible motive for mis- 
leading. So far from being indifferent to 
Denmark, I conceive that the Ministry 
took up the Danish cause with a sympathy 
which was strong, but which was not 
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founded on very accurate knowledge, and 
that they were not a little perplexed when 
they found how strong a case in point of 
reason and of law the Germans really had. 
I remember that one energetic Member 
of the Government, in addressing his con- 
stituents, rather prided himself on know- 
ing nothing about the cause of dispute, 
and, what is more, he said he doubted 
whether anybody else was better in- 
formed. I dare say that was a very accu- 
rate representation; but I do not think 
that ought to have been the state of mind 
existing among a Ministry on the verge of 
a European war. What I complain of in 
the Government is the want of a policy. 
I do not believe there has been at any 
time on their part a deliberate determina- 
tion to adopt a policy either of war or of 
peace; and the House will, no doubt, 
remember that the same thing went on 
upon a larger scale eleven yerrs ago. At 
that time a phrase was used which has 
become historical—that England was drift- 
ing into war. I believe no more correct 
description could have been given of our 
course. Ifa decided line, either warlike 
or peaceful, had then been taken from the 
first—if Russia had been warned in the 
first instance that England would make 
the entry into the Principalities a casus 
belli, she never would have gone there ; 
and if, on the other hand, Turkey had 
been informed that she must not look to 
us for material assistance, she would have 
made terms, not perhaps favourable, but 
still terms compatible with her indepen- 
dence, and by which war would have 
been avoided. Butin 1853, the Ministers 
of this country at one moment threatened 
Russia, and at another encouraged Turkey, 
and at the same time they were profuse in 
their protestations that they wished only 
for peace, and that nothing but peace 
would follow. And so it came about that 
both parties were duped. Russia was sure 
that we should not fight, Turkey that we 
should; and Europe was surprised into a 
war. I will not profess to say that I 
feel any great apprehension that the same 
thing will take place now. The country 
is more wide awake now on these ques- 
tions than it was then, and public feeling 
will be too strong for diplomacy. I do not 
think that we are drifting into war; but 
it is possible for a nation to get into such - 
a position that it has before it the alterna- 
tive of war on the one hand, and on the 


/other—I will not say of dishonour—but 


discredit. That is the state of things 
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which I believe exists now, and with) 
which this Resolution professes to deal. | 
It is a state of things which justifies a 


Second Reading. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL—{Lords.] 
[BILL 168.] SECOND READING, 


protest being made by this House, and| 
on which the opinion of this House ought 
to be given. If, as we have been told, 
there is from the decision of this House 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir GEORGE GREY, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, said, that some 
of the recommendations of the Royal Com- 


astill further appeal, we shall face that ‘mission which had inquired into the state 
© wr ahengs co Pongd freer ae oo | of education in our Publie Schools, would, 
n ? ‘ : 
hot e polic 2 PRxece t in Some they have ee ee Se ee ee ee 
om PThar je liev ? on oven | bodies, and the object of this Bill was 
ational Ponee -2 : Ran , o seh tae) merely to provide that no new vested in- 


: : | terest should be created after the passing 
you go the country with this for your | of this Act, which should stand in the way 


of any future regulations which Parliament 
might think proper to make. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” —(Sir George Grey.) 


Sm WILLIAM FRASER said, this 
Bill was a very important one, affecting, 
as it did, the interests of an influential 
body of men, and he thought therefore 
that its object should have been explained 
more fully than had been done by the right 
hon. Gentleman. They had no means of 
knowing that the new Parliament which 
they were to have next February would 
condescend to legislate on this subject. 
Iie hoped, therefore, another opportunity 
of discussing the merits of the Bill would 
be afforded even at this late period of the 
Session. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read 2°, and committed for To- 
morrow, 


watchword—“ France alienated, Germany 
insulted, Denmark abandoned, Poland en- 
couraged and left to perish.” 

Mr. COBDEN moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


INLAND REVENUE (STAMP DUTIES) 
BILL.—CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration read. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had considered the clause 
relating to Irish distillation as to which 
there had been a controversy on a former 
evening, and he had come to the conclusion 
to withdraw it from the Bill, and the At- 
torney General would look more closely into 
the matter during the recess. With re- 
gard to the clauses affecting Irish brewers, 
his desire was to give them the same ad- 
vantages as brewers in this country. If 
there were any desire that the Bill should 
be postponed for a short time, he should 
raise no objection. : 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS suggested that 
the third reading should be postponed for 
at least a week, so that, if there were any 
possible objections to the Bill, the House 
might be put in possession of them. 

Mr. HENNESSY was glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed to negative the 
16th Clause, to which he had first objected, 
and that some explanation had been given 
of the other two clauses, which he thought 
Irish Members would see were of very great 
importance, and did not relate to fiseal re- 
form, which no Member would have pre- 
sumed to discuss. 





To be read 3° on Monday next. 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, July 5, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buus—Second Reading— 
Salmon Fishing (Scotland) Acts Amendment 
(No. 2) * (No. 167); Local Government Sup- 
plemental * (No. 174). 

Committee — Facilities for Divine Service in 
Collegiate Schools* (No. 183); Public and 
Refreshment Houses (Metropolis, &c.) (No. 
184) ; Greek Loan * (No. 171). 

Report—Clerks of the Peace Removal * (No. 
179); Greek Loan * (No. 171); Pilotage Order 
Confirmation * (No. 180). 

Third Reading—Government Annuities, &e, * 
(No. 145); Superannuation (Union Offices) * 
(No. 154). 

Withdrawn—Bribery * (No. 155). 
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ALLEGED REVIVAL OF “THE HOLY 
ALLIANCE.” 
QUESTION. NOTICE. 


Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE: My Lords, it is on the ground 
of personel explanation that I claim your 
Lordships’ indulgence for a few moments. 
On referring to the morning papers which 
I am most in the habit of reading, I find 
that the notice I gave, or intended to give 
here, yesterday, was not stated with the 
accuracy which usually characterizes the 
Reports of your Lordships’ proceedings. 
The main point of my Notice is nearly or 
altogether omitted, and words are put into 
my mouth —- unintentionally, no doubt — 
which it was not my intention to express. 
Without complaining of this confusion, no 
doubt accidental, I wish to state that the 
Notice had principally in view the prevail- 
ing rumours of the revival of the so-called 
Holy Alliance. It was only in connection 
with that I referred to the remarkable Cor- 
respondence which was published, as your 
Lordships are aware, in a_ well-known 
morning print (Zhe Morning Post) yester- 
day and on the previous Saturday. On 
the merits of that Correspondence I passed 
no judgment. It was not for me to moot 


whether the Correspondence be really au- 


thentic, as maintained by the paper in 
question, or fabricated, as declared on 
high official authority. A declaration 
coming from the Prussian Government, a 
Power in friendly connection with Her Ma- 
jesty, must necessarily command my entire 
respect. Supposing the Correspondence to 
be a mere fabrication, no one would be 
readier than myself to condemn so dis- 
graceful and unwarrantable a deception; 
but the cireumstance which I have already 
brought to the knowledge of your Lord- 
ships is not affected by the character of the 
Correspondence, whatever it may be. I re- 
peat that the despatches published yester- 
day in extracts and translation were shown 
to me many weeks ago in the French lan- 
guage, and, so far as | can recollect, sub- 
stantially the same as those just published 
by a gentleman of undoubted respectability. 
This fact is, however, no proof of the 
authenticity of these documents, though 
many persons may think it gives these do- 
cuments some additional claim to attention, 
and it certainly goes far to exonerate the 
publisher from any suspicion of complicity 
in practising on the credulity of the public. 
With respect to my intended Notice, the 
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forms of the House do not admit of any 
proceeding with it at the present moment, 
and I propose to defer its consideration to 
& more convenient opportunity. Of the 
three remaining nights in this week, two 
are assigned preferentially to the Orders 
of the Day, and a very important Motion 
stands on your Lordships’ Minutes for 
Friday. It only remains for me at present 
to lay my Notice on the table. It will 
stand for Friday, the 15th instant. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED.- 
CLIFFE then gave Notice 

“To draw attention to the prevailing rumours 
concerning a supposed revival of the so-called 
oly Alliance, and to inquire whether Her Ma- 


jesty’s Ministers have any information thereon 


which may be communicated to Parliament with- 
out prejudice to the Public Service.” 


DENMARK AND GERMANY— 
ALLEGED PRUSSIAN ATROCITIES, 


QUESTION. 
Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY: My 


Lords, seeing my noble Friend the Foreigu 
Secretary in his place, I take the opportu- 
nity of putting the Question to him of 
which I have given him notice. In The 
Globe of last night there appeared a tele- 
gram to this effeet-—‘* On a partial clear- 
ance of the battle-field yesterday 400 Swe- 
dish volunteers were discovered, to whom 
no quarter was given.”” What we have 
to gather from this telegram is, that 400 
wounded men lying on the battle-field were 
bayonetted in their helplessness by the 
Prussian soldiers. I wish to know from 
the noble Lord whether he can give us 
any information on this matter; and if he 
cannot do so at present, whether he will be 
good enough to make inquiries and to give 
to the [louse and the country the benefit of 
the information which he succeeds in elicit- 
ing. I myself will go the length of saying 
that I believe every syllable of this state- 
ment, and I will tell the House my reason 
for doing so. I think the conduct of the 
Prussian troops in the bombardment of 
Sonderborg and in massacring helpless 
women and children is in itself a proof of 
the capability of these troops to perform 
such an act of cowardly violence as is here 
ascribed to them. This very morning I 
heard a story strongly corroborative of the 
disposition of the Prussian troops to perpe- 
trate such enormities. At the siege of 
Duppel a Swedish officer, seriously woun- 
ded, was left upon the field, and the Prus- 
sian soldiers coming up and seeing that he 
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was alive bayonetted him three times upon 
the ground and left him for dead. By the 
blessing of God, life was not extinct; he 
lived to recover and to tell the story to his 
brother, who is a meritorious officer in [er 
Majesty’s service. In the interests of eivil- 
ization and Christianity it is very desirable 
that the story told in this telegram should 
be disproved. I therefore hope that the 
noble Lord will be able to obtain from the 
Prussian Government information not only 
that the statement in question is untrue, 
but that the authorities in that country 
view with as complete abhorrence as our- 
selves acts of such atrocity. 

Eart RUSSELL: I ean only say that 
no notice is taken of such an occurrence in 
any of the despatehes received by Her 
Majesty’s Government. I shall, of course, 
make the requisite inquiries. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE re- 
minded his noble Friend and the House 
that the barbarous act alleged to have 
taken place, but which until it was con- 
firmed he should not implicitly believe, was 
by no means isolated in its character. On 
former occasions similar atrocities had 
been among the strongest inducements to 
this country to embark in war, especially 
at the time of the French Revolution. He 
trusted his noble Friend would take care to 
ascertain from good authority the facts as 
they really had occurred. 


BRIBERY BILL.—QUESTION, 


Lorpd CRANWORTII wished to ask the 
noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Brougham) whether it was his intention to 
proceed further this Session with the Bill 
in which he had interested himself. 

Lorp BROUGIIAM said, it was not his 
intention to proceed further with the Bri- 
bery Bill this Session. He was bound to 
believe that the Members of the other 
House were resolved, if possible, to pre- 
vent bribery and corruption, and if such 
was their resolution they might, by a 
Standing Order, require every Member on 
taking his seat to make a declaration that 
his return had not been procured by cor- 
rupt means. 


FACILITIES FOR DIVINE SERVICE IN 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS BILL—(No. 183). 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to Order). 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY moved 
the addition of a clause, securing to the 
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parish the advantage of all contributions to 
the offertory, whether held in the parish 
ehureh or in the school chapels. 

THe Bisnor or OXFURD opposed the 
Amendment. When there was a school 
service in a parochial chureh the offertory 
money ought to be at the disposal of the 
clergyman ; but when the service was held 
in the school chapel, the application of the 
money ought to be settled by the author- 
ities of the school. 


After short discussion, clause negatived. 


Amendment made; the Report thereof 
to be received on Thursday next; and 
Bill to be printed as amended (No. 183). 


PUBLIC AND REFRESHMENT HOUSES 
(METROPOLIS) BILL—(No. 184.) 


COMMITTEE. 
House in 
order). 
On Clause 2, 
THE Earnt or DONOUGHMORE moved 


the omission of the words which give power 
to Town Councils to adopt the provisions 
of the Bill if they think fit. 

Eart GRANVILLE opposed the amend- 
ment. 


Moved, To omit from (‘and’’) to the 
end of the clause, 


After short diseussion— 

On Question, Whether the words pro- 
posed to be omitted shall stand part of the 
clause ? 


Their Lordships divided : Contents, 31 ; 
Not-Contents, 24 ; Majority, 7. 


Amendments made ; the Report there- 
of to be received on Monday next; and 
Bill to be printed as amended (No. 184). 


Committee (according to 
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Second Reading — Game (Ireland) [Bill 116); 
Improvement of Land Act (1864)* [Bill 
187] (Lords); Isle of Man Harbours Act 
Amendment * [Bill 185]; Pilotage Order Con- 
firmation (No. 2)* [Bill 184]. 

Committee—India Stocks Transfer Act Amend- 

ment* [Bill 183] ; Joint Stock Companies (Vot- 

ing Papers)* [ Bill 62]. 

t—India Stocks Transfer Act Amendment * 
Bill 183]; Joint Stock Companies (Voting 

Papers) * [Bill 62). 

Considered as amended—Street Music Metro- 
polis * [Bill 186]; Indemnity * [Bill 97). 

Third Reading—India Office * [Bill 166]; Drain. 
age and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) * 
[Bill 100]; Divoree and Matrimonial Causes 
(Amendment) * [Bill 162] (Lords); Local Go- 
vernment Act (1858) Amendment * [Bill 155], 
and passed. 


R 


IRELAND—-THE REGIUM DONUM. 
QUESTION. 
Sir HERVEY BRUCE said, he wished 


to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the Government will, in accord- 


BILL—[No. 174] ance with the request of a numerously 


SECOND READING. signed Memorial, increase the Grant com- 

Moved, as regards the Local Government Sup- monly called “ Regium Donum”’ to the 
plemental (No. 2) Bill, That the Resolution of | Presbyterian Church in Ireland ? 

the House of the 21st April last, “That no Bill Mr. PEEL, in reply, said, the Memorial- 

confirming any Provisional Order of the Board of | ists had asked the Treasury to consent to 


Health, or authorizing any Inclosure of Lands | : £ the Resi D f 
under special Report of the Inclosure Commis- | ®" !crease of the Kegium Vonum from 


sioners for England and Wales, or for confirming £40,000 to £56,000 in order that the 
any Scheme of the Charity Commissioners for | Parliamentary stipend of the ministers of 
—— = Wales, shall be read a Second Time | endowed congregations might be increased 
after Tuesday, the 30th Day of June next,” be | from £70 to £100. The subject had 


suspended, and that, on the Ground of ial P 
ama the ay Lesal Rbosenafly Saget | been fully considered, and the Government 


mental (No. 2) Bill be read a Second Time ; / did not feel themselves at liberty to recom- 





agreed to (The Lord Stanley of Alderley) : 
Bill read 2* (according to Order), and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday 


next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 


Seven o’clock, ti 


HOUSE OF 


To-morrow 
half-past Ten o’clock, 


COMMONS, 


Thursday, July 5, 1864. 


MINUTES. ]—Posuic Bitts— Ordered—Poisoned 
Grain, &c., Prohibition Act (1863) Amend- 
ment * ; Expiring Laws Continuance *. 

First Reading—Thames Embankment and Me- 
tropolis Improvement (Loans) * [Bill 191]; 
Poisoned Grain, &c., Prohibition Act (1863) 
Amendment *{ Bill 192]; Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance * [Bill 193]; Turnpike Acts Continu- 


ance* [Bill 194]. 





mend an increase of the Grant. 


THE POLICE FORCE AND MR. ARNOLD. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. WHALLEY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether Police Constable 
244 B, as to whom Mr. Arnold, the Magis- 
trate at Westminster Police Court, pub- 
licly stated on two several occasions in the 
month of May last, that he could not be- 
lieve him on his oath, or to that effect, 
is still continued in the Force ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that he did not know on what authority 
the hon. Gentleman had stated that Mr. 
Arnold had on two occasions made the 
statement attributed to him. Since he 
had seen the notice of the hon. Member's 
Question he had made inquiry, and he was 
informed to-day that though the cases had 
occurred in May, and it was now July, no 
representation had been made by Mr. 
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Arnold to the Home Office or the Commis- 
sioners of Police. If a Magistrate was 
satisfied that a policeman had misconducted 
himself it was his duty to make a represen- 
tation to that effect in the proper quarter ; 
and in such a case the matter would 
undergo a thorough investigation. In this 
case no complaint whatever had been made 
that he was aware of. 


ARMAMENT OF THE NAVY. 
QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN HAY said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
To lay upon the table of the House a 
Return showing the number of Guns in 
store and in use of such a nature as the 
late experiments show can be effectually 
used against Armour-clad ships of the 
Warrior class ; and also to ask what steps 
Government are taking to provide a suf- 
ficient supply of Guns for the armament of 
our forts and fleets, of such a nature as 
late experiments show can be effectually 
used against Armour-clad ships and forts, 
specifying as follows: —The calibre of 
Gun ; whether Rifled or Smooth bore ; the 
Construction of Gun; Cast Iron, Coil, 
Steel, or Wrought Iron; the Weight of 
Gun ; the Length of Bore ; the Weight of 
Shot and Shell; and the Service Charge 
of Powder. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was sorry he could not lay upon 
the table a Return entering into such 
minute details of the armaments of this 
country. He did not believe that on any 
previous occasion Returns entering into 
such minute particulars had been granted, 
as the effect would be prejudicial to the 
public service, such information being 
made known not only to that House, but 
to the whole world. He had no objection, 
however, to state, as the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was aware, and as he had 
stated to the [louse several times this 
Session, that pending the course of experi- 
ments which were now going on we had 
no guns in the public service which could 
be relied on in the cireumstances contem- 
plated by the hon, and gallant Gentleman’s 
Question. The only guns we were in pos- 
session of were a small number of twelve 
ton guns which the House was aware had 
been proved effective. The Government 
had ordered—and they were now in the 
course of construction — 150 guns of 
weights varying from six to seven tons, 
which, if rifled, would have a calibre of 
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about seven inches, or, if smooth bores, 
of nine inches. There was also in course 
of construction seven more of twelve ton 


| guns, and provision had been made in the 


Estimates for a number of guns of twenty- 
four tons weight for placing upon fortifica- 
tions. These fortifications, however, were 
not so far advanced as to be ready for 
the guns, and the guns might be appro- 
priated to some other purpose. 


THE ALLEGED MASSACRE OF SWEDES. 
QUESTION. 


Lord ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
wished .to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, If he can inform 
the House whether there is any truth in 
the report contained in The Times of that 
morning, that the Prussians had taken 400 
Swedes in the Island of Alsen, and that 
no quarter had been shown to them. He 
also wished to know whether the Swedes 
were supporting the Danes in this con- 
test ? 

Mr. LAYARD: In reply to the Ques- 
tion of my noble Friend, I beg to state 
that no information of that nature has 
reached the Foreign Office. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Ordered, That the first seven Orders of 
the Day be postponed till after the Order 
of the Day for resuming the Adjourned 
Debate relative to Denmark and Germany. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—VOTE OF 
CENSURE. 


RESOLUTION—(MR. DISRAELI). 
ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SECOND NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[4th July], 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty to thank Her Majesty for directing the 
Correspondence on Denmark and Germany, and 
the Protocols of the Conference recently held in 
London, to be laid before Parliament: 

“To assure Her Majesty, that we have heard 
with deep concern, that the sittings of that Con- 
ference have been brought to a close without 
accomplishing the important purposes for which 
it was convened: 

‘** To express to Her Majesty our great regret, 
that, while the course pursued by [ler Majesty’s 
Government has failed to maintain their avowed 
policy of upholding the integrity and independence 
of Denmark, it has lowered the just influence of 
this Country in the counsels of Europe, and 
thereby diminished the securities for peace.”— 


(Mr. Disraeli,) 
[ Second Night. 
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And which Amendment was, to leave out the 
second paragraph of the proposed Question, in 
order to insert the words “ To submit to Lier 
Majesty the opinion of this House, that the inde- 
pendence of Denmark and the possessions of that 
Kingdom, on the terms proposed by the Repre- 
sentatives of the Neutral Powers in the recent 
Conference, ought to be guaranteed,”—({ Mr. New- 
degate,) 


—instead thereof. 


Denmark and Germany— 


Question again proposed, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. COBDEN: We are indebted to 
the two hon. Gentlemen who have put 
Amendments on the paper for having 
enlarged the scope of our deliberations. 
The hon. Member for Bridgwater has 
proposed to move an Amendment to the 
effect that the approval of this House is 
due to Her Majesty’s Government for 
the course which they have taken in 
avoiding war for the defence of Denmark. 


I think that is an Amendment which, | 


without endorsing the proceedings by 
which that result has been arrived at, 
the House will be pretty generally in- 
clined to accept. The hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire has moved an Amend- 
ment recommending that this country 


should guarantee to Denmark the disputed 
possessions of Schleswig-Holstein—posses- 
sions left in dispute after the Conference, 


thus raising the issue, “Aye,” or “ No,” 


whether this country shall adopt the 
policy of intervention and war in the case 
of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE explained that the 
meaning of his Amendment was, that the 
proposals of the neutral Powers in the 
Conference should be supported by the 
House. , 

Mr. COBDEN: I apprehend that the 
hon. Gentleman means to support that 
policy by war. That is all I1-meant to 
infer, and the hon. Gentleman does not 
contradict me. The right hon. Gentleman 
who brought forward the original Motion 
has not confined himself to a declaration 
of fact, or to a statement of the judgment 
of this House on the conduct of the Go- 
vernment, as he would, I think, have been 
wise in doing, but he has rather sought to 
lead us into what I may call the region of 
prophecy, for he has proposed for our 
assent a declaration that the course which 
the Government has pursued has had the 
effect of lowering us in the councils of 
nations, and has diminished the securities 
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for peace. Now, whether we have been 
lowered, or are to be lowered in the 
councils of nations, will depend on our 
future conduct; for at the present mo. 
ment I am constrained to admit that, as 
far as the conduct of our Foreign Office is 
concerned, we do not stand in a very satis. 
factory position. But with respect to the 
declaration that the course which has 
been taken will have the effect of diminish- 
ing the securities for peace, I join issue 
distinctly with the right hon. Gentleman. 
I am of opinion that what has happened 
—I mean the exposure of the utter 
futility of our foreign policy—the com- 
plete breakdown of our diplomacy—vwill 
have the effect of extracting these foreign 
questions from this time henceforth, from 
the dark recesses of the Foreign Office 
to the publicity of this House, and will 
therefore afford, probably, a better gua- 
rantee for peace than anything else that 
could have occurred. But while I say 
this, do not let it be understood that I am 
prepared to endorse or excuse the course 
which the Foreign Department took in 
the late negotiations. I consider it to 
have been deplorable — most unsatisfac- 
tory. I do not speak with censure or 
harshness of any attempt made by the 
Government to promote peace. I would 
not even quarrel with them for hawking 
about in every capital of Europe their 
useless importunities for peace. But what 
has struck me in reading these volumi- 
nous despatches is the great want of saga- 
city on the part of our Foreign Minister 
—that is to say, the want of knowledge 
and appreciation of the forces and motives, 
and even the passions, which were guiding 
and controlling foreign nations in these 
matters—motives and forces that appeared 
to me to be so transparent that even a 
child might perceive them. In the ab- 
sence of that knowledge our Foreign De- 
partment has, I think, needlessly and per- 
severingly exposed itself to rejections and 
rebuffs, and, I must say, as far as that 
department is concerned, to humiliation 
from all parts of the world. So much for 
the question, which lies very much be- 
tween the front bench on the other side 
of the House, and the front bench on this 
side. There are, however, matters which 
go much beyond the opposite interests of 
those in power and the aspirants for office, 
and if it were not so, I should not take 
part in the debate. There grows out of 
this debate a question of principle as 
affects our foreign policy. With this 
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question of Denmark and Germany, two | There were two decaying and almost ob- 
issues are brought clearly before us—I | solete languages contending against lan- 
mean the question as to the dynastic, | guages which have acquired a supremacy 
secret, irresponsible, engagements of our|in Europe. The consequence was that 
Foreign Office, and also the question|the Germans, sympathizing with their 
which is not ancient but new, and which | own race, and those who spoke their own 
must be taken into consideration in all | language in Schleswig-Holstein, took up 
our foreign policy from this time — the | the cry raised in those provinces. Now 
question of nationalities — by which I| there is not one of us who, for the last 
mean the instinct, now so powerful,| ten or twelve years, have occupied any 
leading communities to seek to live to-| prominence before the public, who has 
gether, because they are of the same | not been assailed with pamphlets and lec- 
race, language, and religion. Now, what | tures emanating from learned professors in 
is the Treaty of 1852, of which we have} Germany, and having reference to the 
heard so much, and which forms the pivot! grievances of the German population in 
and basis of this discussion? Eight gen- | Schleswig-Holstein. I have received these 
tlemen met in London about the celebrated | publications, and I may speak of them 
round table to settle the destinies of a| almost by the cubic yard, though I am 
million of people, who were never con- | afraid that I have not been a very attentive 
sulted on the matter at issue. Let us| reader of them. But we must not forget 
take note of this event. It is the last | that at the very foundation of this ques- 
page in the long history of past diplo- | tion, which we seemed disposed to treat so 
matic action. It will not be repeated| summarily, there lies a real grievance. 
again. I mean that there will never| Well, this agitation in Germany on the 
again, in all probability, be a Conference | Schleswig-Holstein question continued for 
meeting together to dispose for dynastic | nearly ten or twelve years, and at length 
purposes of a population whose wishes | culminated in such a state of excitement, 
they do not take into account. Let it be! and, indeed, we might almost say frenzy, 
borne in mind that it is on that policy| that the Diet of Germany, feeling that 
of secret, irresponsible diplomacy, and / there might be a revolutionary movement 
on the question of nationalities that) in favour of the Schleswig-Holstein popu- 
our debate turns, and that our troubles— | lation, assembled with the view of taking 
so far as they are wound up in this affair | the matter into theirown hands. The Diet 
—are concerned. We all know what fol-| is a slow body, having an imperfect or- 
lowed the attempt to force a population to | ganization, and before they could act, two 
live under conditions not acceptable to| great Powers—Austria and Prussia—in- 
themselves. The Government of Denmark, | tervened in the affair between the Schles- 
it isnow admitted on all hands, not mere- | wig- Holstein people and the German peo- 
ly failed in their obligations, but viola- | ple, and invaded Schleswig- Holstein at the 
ted their engagements towards Schleswig- | head of their standing armies, which are the 
Holstein, which was virtually consigned | standing evil of Europe at this time. Now, 
to the rule of the Danish dynasty by the} do not let us suppose when we arrive at 
Treaty of 1852. The Danes troubled and | this point, that because the absolute Go- 
annoyed the population of Schleswig- | vernments of Austria and Prussia entered 
Hol-tein in a way most peculiarly painful | into this contest that circumstance at all 
and affecting a people most sensibly. I obliterates the original merits of the case. 
mean the Danes interfered with the use of | It is very difficult, I own, to conceive for 
their language. Denmark annoyed that|a moment that such a cause is just; at 
population with functionaries speaking the | least to conceive that liberty and nation- 
Danish language, and sought to constrain | ality are on the side of a cause of which 
the youth of Schleswig-Holstein to learn|the Austrian and Prussian Governments 
the Danish language, whether they wished | are the champions. Our very gorge rises 
or-not, and to give privileges and advan-| at the idea of the Austrian Government 
tages to the Danish Universities as against | sending Hungarian, Croatian, Bohemian, 
the Schleswig-Holstein Universities. They | perhaps Italian troops, into Schleswig- 
tried again precisely the same thing which | Holstein to fight the battle of nationality 
was so futile in the case of Holland, when | and freedom. The fact is that these two 
that country tried to force her language | Governments have been playing the de- 
on the unwilling population of Belgium. | magogue to the German people, and there 
In both cases there were the same features. | are none so subservient to the passions of 
[Second Night. 
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the people as your sceptred demagogues. 
Now, I am not going to trouble the House 
with a single quotation from the blue- 
books, and I hope to propitiate the favour 
of the audience by removing all dread of 
that infliction from them. But in order to 
mark the change which has taken place in 
the progress of society in Europe, in order 
to show to what a degree democratic prin- 
ciples, or, if that be offensive to you, 
popular sovereignty in Europe has pro- 
gressed during the last thirty or forty 
years, let me read, in connection with this 
invasion of Schleswig-Holstein by the two 
Powers, doing the behests of the German 
people, an extract from the manifesto of 
the Sovereigns of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, at Laybach, May 12, 1821, the 
epoch of the Holy Alliance— 

“ Useful or necessary changes in legislation, 
and in the administration of States, ought only to 
emanate from the free will and the intelligent and 
well-weighed conviction of those whom God has 
rendered responsible for power. All that deviates 
from this line necessarily leads to disorder, com- 
motions, and evils far more insufferable than those 
which they pretend to remedy. Penetrated with 
this eternal truth, the Sovereigns have not hesi- 
tated to proclaim it with frankness and vigour ; 
they have declared that, in respecting the rights 
and independence of all legitimate power, they 
regarded as legally null and as disavowed by the 
principles which constitute the public right of 
Europe all pretended reform operated by revolt 
and open hostility.” 


Denmark and Germany— 


That was the doctrine of these absolute 
Sovereigns in 1821, and now we are told 
on the authority, not only of our own 
representatives, but of the representatives 
of Austria and Prussia themselves, that 
they are constrained in the course that 
they are now following by the necessity 
they are under by the pressure, to use the 
words of the noble Lord the Foreign 
Minister, put upon them by the German 
population. I have mentioned this most 
significant and pregnant fact, because it 
shows how completely the state of Europe 
has changed, how little you need be under 
any apprehension in future of a Holy 
Alliance of Sovereigns—there may be a 
Holy Alliance of the people, though that 
does not seem very likely as yet—and 
because it shows to what a degree every- 
thing is altered in Europe with which 
we have now to deal, and that your 
foreign policy will require to be adjusted 
from time to time in accordance with 
these changes. Now I come to our own 
course in these proceedings. What were 
we to do when these two great military 
Powers invaded Schleswig-Holstein? We 
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were right, I think, in offering our media- 
tion. There can be no office more digni. 
fied, there ought to be no office more safe, 
than that of a mediator. If there be 
blessings on any one, we are told they 
are for the peacemakers, or for those who 
attempt to make peace. There has been, 
unfortunately, in this country a tendency 
—I will not stop to inquire by which 
party it has been promoted; but there 
has been a tendency when assuming the 
office of mediator to pass the boundary 
line which separates the mediator from 
the partisan. No sooner had we entered 
into the Schleswig: Holstein question, pro- 
fessedly with a view to attempt to keep 
the peace, than public speakers, public 
writers—probably there are some among 
my audience now—instantly assumed the 
attitude of partisans; and finding they 
could not carry their own views by coun- 
sel were disposed to become belligerents 
at once. Nothing could be more unfor- 
tunate for the cause of peace than that 
such a principle should be recognized. 
When you attempt to fill the post of 
mediator, you ought not to run the risk 
of being dragged into the position of prin- 
cipal. Why, even under the old system 
of duelling, except in the most barbarous 
times of the Ireland of the last century, 
it was deemed very sharp practice if a 
gentleman, because he went out as a 
second, was obliged to play the part of 
principal with the other second. I am 
now going to say what one who spoke 
for the mere sake of popularity would 
not care to say. The great fault we 
commit is that we allow ourselves to be 
betrayed into something like threats, 
without duly measuring the power we 
have to carry out our menaces. ‘There 
is, I say, a policy of menace in this coun- 
try. It is familiar to those who read 
certain journals, who hear certain ques- 
tions put in this House—such questions 
as those about where our channel fleet 
is. In another place men who ought 
to know better, and whose voices ought 
to be heard in other accents than those 
of the incendiary, have been talking about 
sending our fleet to the Baltic. We are 
bound to treat this question in the same 
way as other countries treat it, and we 
should be the veriest Chinese if we did 
not look the matter fairly in the face 
ourselves. Have those who talk about 
entering into these continental quarrels, 
and settling them in a spirit of dictation, 
ever considered what is our ability to 
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out our will in any way on the 
Continent of Europe? For our own de- 
fence at home our powers are, if I may 
speak it without irreverence, all but omni- 
potent. All the world could not assail 
us with success in our island home. But 
when we talk of our power to coerce 
military nations on the Continent, we 
should remember it is very limited indeed. 
“Send a fleet to the Baltic” was the 
utterance we heard in another place. 
What would a fleet do in the Baltic? 
Blockade the Prussian ports? Why, the 
railways have practically rendered block- 
ades innocuous. I will tell you all the 
difference a blockade of the Prussian ports 
would make. We got 1,200,000 qrs. of 
wheat from Prussia last year. If there 
were a blockade, it would come by rail- 
way, at a few shillings additional expense, 
through Holland, Belgium, or France, and 
the same thing would happen in regard to 
the other exports and imports. Practi- 
cally, blockades have lost their former 
power as an instrument of war, excepting 
in an extraordinary case, such as we may 
see in America, where the blockading 
party also commands the internal com- 
munications of the country. I must not 
forget to mention that our commerce is 
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also liable to attack. Recent experience 
has shown that you cannot localize a 
war, and we should be exposed to re- 


taliation on the ocean. What could we 
do in the case of war with Prussia? 


Our war would be with the whole Ger- 


man people; for, as I said before, the 
Austrian and Prussian Governments are 
merely doing the behests of the German 
population. The latter have an honest 
sympathy with the Schleswig-Holsteiners. 
They are actuated, I believe, by generous 
motives; and I dare say a large portion of 
them are heartily ashamed of the champions 
who forced themselves into their service. 
What could you do in a war with 40,000,000 
of Germans to carry out your own will in 
regard to this question? I am now speak- 
lng in answer to the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Warwickshire. What 
could you do to maintain that slice of land 
in Schleswig for the Danes? We should 
have to fight the whole German people, 
ma frenzy of excitement, thoroughly in 
earnest, imbued with convictions which 
are the growth of ten or twelve years’ 
constant pamphleteering, lecturing, and 
hewspaper reading. You might attack 
Austria. You might dismember Austria 
from her outlying provinces, but would 
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the German population greatly grieve to 
see the extra-Teutonic limbs of Austria 
cut away? You would not be attacking 
the German race there, and it is against 
them that you think you have a grievance. 
Your navy would do little. Is it proposed 
to send an army either to Germany or else- 
where to contend in the field against a 
great military nation? Your army is al- 
ready engaged in other fields. You have 
at this moment upwards of 70,000 troops 
in India and 9,000 men for the depédts at 
home, making about 80,000 troops for 
India alone. You have two little armies 
in China, separated from each other by 
1,000 miles of country. For the first time 
you have this year placed a detachment of 
troops in Japan. You have 10,000 men 
fighting somebody’s battle—I will not say 
whose battle—in New Zealand; you have 
from 10,000 to 15,000 troops in British 
North America committed as a point of 
honour to the task of defending a frontier 
line of 1,500 miles against a nation which 
can keep 700,000 men in the field. You 
have, besides, other detachments at the 
Cape of Good Hope and the West Indies, 
and you are just emerging from a war 
with Ashantee, to say nothing of your gar- 
risons in Malta, Gibraltar, and elsewhere. 
The world never saw such a dispersion of 
forces as that. It is a received maxim in 
war that concentration gives strength, and 
dispersion entails weakness. I do not say 
a word as to the policy of keeping these 
troops distributed all over the world. I 
merely state the fact, and I ask you whe- 
ther you think the circumstance of your 
having these troops scattered abroad in 
these remote fields is not duly taken into 
account, and is not employed in discount- 
ing your force in the eyes of any nation 
in Europe to whom you use menacing 
language. I say that it would be folly 
and that it would be childish if we were 
to conceal from ourselves these facts. I 
do not quote them to disparage your power 
at home. I began by saying that you are 
all but omnipotent at home ; but when 
your newspapers are telling us that it is 
with difficulty that you can find recruits 
to serve in your army you surely cannot 
expect foreign Governments to be intimi- 
dated at the prospect of your going to war 
with them on land. These, I am afraid, 
are the circumstances under which we not 
only resort too much to threats, but they 
are circumstances under which our Govern- 
ment has actually proposed within the last 
six months to unite with other countries 
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on the continent in going to war with 
Germany. If there is any country in the 
world with which we-ought to be able to 
live at peace, it is with the German popu- 
lation, for on that principle of nationality 
which has now become the loadstone of 
peoples we are by race and religion more 
allied to the Germans than any other peo- 
ple. [An hon. Memser: The Danes. ] 
No, Ido not except the Danes. It was 
in the winter of last year, according to a 
revelation now made to us, that our Go- 
vernment proposed, in conjunction with 
France, to go to war with Germany, or, at 
least, to give material aid —that is the 
language in which diplomatists express 
their readiness to go to war—to give ma- 
terial aid to Denmark; and we are saved 
from a war, not by the discretion of our 
own Government, but by the wisdom of 
the Emperor of the French. Nay, more, 
we were willing to have joined Russia in 
this crusade against Germany. That, of 
course, was one of those propositions which 
on its face must be abortive, and it is one 
of those proofs of the weakness of our 
foreign diplomacy to which I have referred. 
Russia was not likely in conjunction with 
England to go to war with Germany. It 
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was only last autumn that our foreign 
Minister, speaking on the Polish question 


at Blairgowrie, denounced Russia in terms 
which amounted to a declaration of out- 
lawry, and yet within four months, I be- 
lieve, from that time we were sending 
proposals to Russia to join us in going to 
war with Germany. Call that a policy! It 
is diplomaticanarchy. Suppose France had 
joined us in going to war with Germany, 
what would have followed next? Are we 
quite agreed and united with France in 
all our continental objects? I maintain 
that there is no country on the continent 
with which we could fitly join in a con- 
tinental war, for this reason—there is no 
great nation on the continent that stands 
on the same footing with regard to the 
continent as we do. There is no great 
country there which either has not some- 
thing to lose or something to gain by a 
war. We have neither. We have no 
territorial connection at all with the con- 
tinent, and while I am as anxious as most 
people—you will all give me credit for that 
—to see this country united with France, 
yet I think it would be a very questionable 
policy for the Governments of those two 
countries to join together in’ any war 
against Germany. We can fight our own 
battles in a good cause against all who are 
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our aggressors, but the danger of joining 
with any other country in going to war is 
this—that you are no longer masters of 
your own movements, and you will never 
have it in your power to make peace, 
Bear in mind that in the month of Janu. 
ary these negotiations were going on, and 
they might at any moment have culmi. 
nated in a war for this country. Recollect 
the unsuspecting state of this great com- 
mercial community, and recollect to what 
extent all our manifold enterprises have 
been developed. If a war had broken out, 
or had been announced at the opening of 
Parliament, what might have been the con- 
sequences to this community ? What would 
have been the condition of Parliament? 
That is the material question for considera- 
tion, for I look to this House as the ad- 
ministrator of the wishes and the will of 
the country with regard to these questions. 
I have seen lately a very reraarkable mani- 
festation of the opinion of this House and 
its divergence—its discordance not only 
with what I believe to have been the ten- 
dency of the Cabinet, but what was toa 
large extent out of doors the popular feeling 
on the subject of war. We heard a fortnight 
ago that there was a talk of the country 
being likely to be plunged into a war for 
Schleswig-Holstein. You know what 
many of the papers—some of them sup- 
posed to be under the inspiration of cer- 
tain parties who were writing up war at 
that time, but those who had the opportu- 
nity of mixing with Members of this House 
on both sides of the House felt that war 
on the part of the Government for Schles- 
wig-Holstein would not have been sup- 
ported by a majority of this House. I be- 
lieve that those Members of this House 
who represent the great interests of the 
country, who come here from the great 
centres of the mining, manufacturing, com- 
mercial, shipowning, and agricultural in- 
terests, and who are in constant and al- 
most, you may say, mesmeric communica- 
tion with the more intelligent minds of 
their own localities—I have no doubt that 
they felt an unseen power pressing upon 
them the necessity of avoiding war on this 
most trivial and almost incomprehensible 
question. It was the feeling of the Mem- 
bers of this House that prevented the pos- 
sibility of the Cabinet, or of any section of 
the Cabinet, taking a single step of a hos- 
tile kind that might have led us into war. 
But let us not forget that we were in great 
danger before Parliament met of being in- 
volved in a war by a secret alliance from 
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which this House could not possibly have 
disentangled itself? I say deliberately, and 
I challenge any one to contradict me, that 
there are not fifty men in this House now 
who would vote for a war with Germany 
for Schleswig- Holstein on any issue that has 
been presented to us. If I am not speak- 
ing the truth, let me becontradicted. In- 
deed, I almost doubt if there are five 
Members in this House who would take 
such a course. I think the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Newdegate) found some 
difficulty yesterday in finding a seconder. 

Cries of ‘‘ Whalley,” and laughter.) 

ell, it was the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough who seconded the Motion. And 
we know that there is a strong and a 
friendly sympathy on certain topics which 
draws those two hon. Gentlemen toge- 
ther. I put it to hon. Gentlemen in this 
House—to you on this side who support 
the Government, and to you on the other 
side who may very shortly have to take 
upon yourselves the responsibilities of 
office, I put it to both sides of the House, 
—is it not high time that there was some 
mode devised by which the Government 
should know the wish of this House upon 
these and kindred questions, because we do 
not know to what extent this very war 
which is now raging may extend? It may 
spread over Europe, and the question that 
we have to ask of ourselves is whether we 
ought to take part init. I have told you 
for two years that I attach no importance 
to the question whether the noble Lord 
here is in office or Lord Derby. I think 
you are very wrong in trying to remove 
the noble Lord. He does your work bet- 
ter than Lord Derby would. He throws 
discredit on Reform; he derides the 220 
Gentlemen who are pledged to vote for the 
Ballot; as the right hon. and gallant 
Officer the Member for Huntingdon (Ge- 
neral Peel) said yesterday, he spends more 
money, and is far more extravagant than we 
would allow you to be if you were in office. 
Besides all this, if you will give him time ; 
if, instead of challenging him, or, to recur 
to the simile of my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if instead 
of killing him, and thus lessening the pain 
of his dissolution, you will allow him to 
die a natural death, speaking officially, I 
have always been of the impression, that 
after he has thoroughly demoralized his 
own party, he intends when he makes his 
political will to hand over office to you as 
his residuary legatee. You see that I un- 
derstand what our French neighbours call 
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“the situation.’”” But I want you, ir- 
respective of party, which is long since 
dead in this House, to consider the im- 
portance and gravity of these foreign ques- 
tions. They will trouble you when you 
come into power. Recollect there are only 
two classes of questions on which Govern- 
ments when in office fall:—the one class 
is foreign questions, the other is financial. 
[An hon. Memsrr: How about Reform *] 
Oh, no, we do not go out upon Reform. 
It is only you (the Opposition) who do 
that; and you will know better another 
time. Is it not worth your while, then, 
at the only time when you can draw 
serious attention to questions of foreign 
policy, to try and enunciate a better prin- 
ciple for our guidance in future? What 
is the ground of our foreign policy? Why 
do we interfere in these affairs abroad? I 
hardly know of one treaty which binds us 
to go to war on the continent. There 
was only one treaty of the kind in the 
settlement, as it was called, of Vienna, and 
it was entered into by England, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, by which those 
Powers bound themselves solemnly, in 
the name of the Holy Trinity, by force of 
arms if necessary, to prevent for ever any 
member of the Bonaparte family from 
sitting on the throne of France. I am 
not aware of any other treaty—[An hon. 
MemsBer: Belgium]—by which we bound 
ourselves to go to war. That is the ex- 
ception. Well, why do we trouble our- 
selves with these continental politics ? We 
have no territorial interest on the conti- 
nent. We gain nothing there by our di- 
plomatic meddling. Our general excuse is 
—and it is a phrase that is stereotyped in 
the despatches of the noble Lord the Fo- 
reign Secretary — that we have a policy 
founded on what is called “the balance 
of power”—a thing I never could under- 
stand; but I believe the present balance 
is a figment that was supposed to have 
grown out of what is termed the great 
settlement of Vienna, but which I term 
the great unsettlement of Vienna. But 
can we, in the face of these growing popu- 
lar interests, any longer base our foreign 
policy on that Treaty of Vienna? Recol- 
lect that we are not bound to do anything 
by force to maintain that treaty. All we 
are bound to do is not to violate its under- 
takings. What has that Treaty of Vienna 
done for Europe? I have in my hand a 
short extract — and it is my only one— 
from the writings of a great Italian, one 
of the noblest and most disinterested, one 
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of the most accomplished and bravest of 
the patriots of modern times, and who in 
the struggle for the independence of his 
country bore the heat and burden of the 
day, but who has not been so prominently 
before the world of late as he was for- 
merly. I mean the Marquis Massimo 
d’Azeglio. Writing in 1847 he says— 

“We believe that all the disturbances which 
have agitated Europe from 1815 to the present 
time, all the discontent and revolutions of these 
thirty-two years, and the moral inquietude which 
more or less agitates society have been caused by 
the unnatural and forced partition of Europe by 
the Congress of Vienna. Its measures for the 
establishment of peace and tranquillity in Europe 
have proved the germ of all the wars and revolu- 
tions which have since occurred, because the only 
interests there cared for were those of dynasties, 
families, and privileged classes, without any con- 
sideration of national feeling, or of the inevitable 
wants of that new state of society which the Re- 
volution had created.” 


Now, that is the character of the Treaty 
of Vienna; these are its consequences as 
traced by the hand of one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of that community 
which suffered so much from it; that was 
written in 1847, and you had a period 
that convulsed all Europe, full of dynastic 
change and fearful revolution, two years 
afterwards, and I ask is it not necessary 
that we should discard the idea of ever 
troubling ourselves again, of ever diplo- 
matizing or entering into negotiations 
abroad, with the view of maintaining what 
is called the balance of power as settled 
by the Treaty of Vienna? Now, what in 
common parlance is the reason why we 
are invited to interfere in continental 
quarrels? We frequently hear it said that 
we must protect the weak against the 
strong. But, supposing we were gifted 
with such supreme wisdom and justice 
that we were entitled to take the office of 
universal judge, I have shown you that 
we have not the material force at our dis- 
posal for the purpose. Besides, I some- 
times hear it stated in this House, when 
we are complaining of the conduct of our 
Government towards Brazil and other 
small Powers, that it is the small Powers 
which presume upon their weakness; and 
if we are always to take up the cause of 
the weak because they are weak, we shall 
certainly be for ever troubled with the 
quarrels of half the world. Then we are 
told that we must fight for the right. But 
there is a right and a wrong in every case, 
and if we are always to choose one side 
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or the other because it is thought to be 
the right, how is it possible we can ever en- 
joy any peace or quietness in this country? 
The truth is, we all have our pet projects 
for interference abroad. One party among 
us wishes to interfere for Poland, another 
wishes to interfere for Hungary, another 
would interfere for Italy. Some would 
even go to America and interfere in that 
terrible struggle. Now, if we are to take 
up a line of foreign policy which is to be 
for the redress of great wrongs, and if [ 
were called upon to say what should be 
my project, I should say that Venice has 
the first claim on this country, because 
Venice had a glorious history of a thou- 
sand years; she was a commercial Power, 
with a career somewhat analogous to our 
own—a Power which, if her annals were 
fairly written, giving a comparison be- 
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when she flourished, would be seen to 
have certainly the best title to existence of 
any country on the continent, and to exist- 
ence especially at our hands as a commer- 
cial people. Yet the sign and seal of 
England is attached to that treaty which 
assigned Venice to Austria. Now I do 
not myself speak in public on the question 
of the wrongs of the continent, because 
I do not feel that I should be justified in 
invoking the aid of my countrymen to fight 
the battles of other States; yet, if there 
is one country which has more claim than 
another upon us, it is the country I have 
named. But then, to undo the wrong we 
did at Vienna towards Venice we should 
have to fight against our own engage 
ments, and, in fact, against our own signa- 
ture. Moreover, our own country re- 
quires peace. Some people think it is very 
degrading, very base, that an Englishman 
should speak of his own country as re- 
quiring peace, and as being entitled to 
enjoy its blessings; and if we allude to 
our enormous commercial and industrial 
engagements as a reason why we should 
avoid these petty embroilments we are told 
that we are selfish and grovelling in our 
politics. But I say we were very wrong 
to take such measures as were calculated to 
extend our commerce unless we were pre- 
pared to use prudential precautions to 
keep our varied manufacturing and mer- 
cantile operations free from the mischiefs 
of unnecessary war. You have in this 
country engagements of the most exten- 
sive and complicated kind. You have ex- 
tended your operations during the last 
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twenty-five years to such a degree that 
you are now actually exporting three 
times as much as you did twenty-five 
ears ago—that is, your foreign commerce 
and the manufactures on which it depends 
have grown in a quarter of a century 
twice as much as they grew in a thousand 
ears previously. Is not all this a motive 
for at least taking all reasonable precau- 
tions to avoid these continental quarrels? 
And, as we have had a narrow escape now, 
I hold that I am justified in making this 
calm statement to the House, in hopes 
that outside of this party conflict — of 
which I offer no complaints — something 
may come calculated to place us upon a 
better footing in regard to our continental 
relations. I do not know when I could 
have an opportunity of saying so much on 
this subject — as it is always regarded as 
an abstract question—except on this occa- 
sion. I have taken very little interest in 
the mere party question at issue between 
the two sides of the House. I think the 
greater question is the effect which this 
dilemma of both parties, and particularly 
of the Government, should have upon our 
foreign policy for the future. I maintain 
that we must have a change in the foreign 
relations of this country, or a change in 
our Foreign Office. The present system 
of diplomacy has broken down. Our Fo- 
reign Office has lost its credit with foreign 
countries. You cannot from this time 
approach a foreign country on any ques- 
tion of foreign politics, in which you will 
not be looked upon with want of conside- 
ration, and, indeed, with mistrust. And 
why? Because foreign countries feel that 
when they are dealing with the Foreign 
Office the Foreign Office is not, in fact, 
a power; the power is here; and foreign 
Governments more than suspect that your 
Foreign Minister is often playing a game 
with them from time to time merely to suit 
his policy and his prospects in this House. 
Such being the case, 1 maintain —and I 
know I have spoken outside of your party 
contest in a way, perhaps, that entitles 
you to my thanks for having listened to 
me so well—I maintain that it behoves us 
to adopt a different policy, to let it be 
known that it is our policy, and to let 
the Government feel that it is necessary 
they should act up to it. The present 
system cannot go on. It requires a change 
not only in the interest of this country, but 
in the interest of other countries allied to 
us by neighbourhood or commerce ; nay, it 
requires a change on higher grounds—in 
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the interest of peace, civilization, and hu- 
manity. 

Lorpv ROBERT CECIL: Sir, I have 
some difficulty in following the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Rochdale, because 
this Motion is an attack on Her Majesty’s 
Government, and it appears to me that 
although he spoke as their advocate his 
enthusiasm in their favour does not rise 
to a very high temperature. In fact, the 
hon. Gentleman seems to me to be about 
as good a friend of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as Her Majesty’s Government have 
been of the Kingdom of Denmark. But 
there is this remarkable difference between 
the two cases—that whereas Her Majesty’s 
Government gave to Denmark abundance 
of good words and no material aid, the 
hon. Gentleman is about to give to the 
Government all his material aid, while he 
accompanies it with a full dose of what 
certainly cannot be called fair words. I 
listened with much pleasure to the greater 
part of the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
as a straightforward expression of the 
opinions which he is known to hold; but 
there was one portion of it which I heard 
with regret. I regret that considering 
the position in which the country stands 
towards Denmark—no matter from what 
cause—one holding so prominent a posi- 
tion in this House should have thought 
it right to fling upon that unhappy coun- 
try reproaches for what has passed. Den- 
mark has not much to thank us for; but 
we have steadily maintained her right 
upon the points to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has touched; and I think it would 
only be fair that we should not now 
attempt to re-open these unhappy discus- 
sions, and to cover with reproaches a 
country which has too much reason to 
complain of our acts. I cannot, of course, 
agree with the doctrines of foreign policy 
laid down by the hon. Gentleman. But 
I will say this—that if the hon. Gentle- 
man had been Foreign Secretary instead 
of Lord Russell, I fully believe this coun- 
try would occupy a position proud and 
noble compared to that which she occupies 
at this moment. He would at least have 
been entitled to the credit of having acted 
from the first on fixed and definite prin- 
ciples, of holding out in the name of 
England no hopes which she did not in- 
tend to fulfil, of entering into no engage- 
ments from which she was ready to recede; 
it would be felt that, whatever might be 
her course, she had acted from high mo- 
tives and upon a distinct policy, and not 
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from a desire to obtvin influence by words 'to Earl Russell a despatch which has not 
while she was afraid when the moment | yet been quoted, and which is, I think, 
for action came to second it by deeds. My | well deserving of the attention of the 
complaint of the policy of Her Majesty’s| House. In it he states— 

Government is, that it is founded upon no| «] may mention here that M. Bismarck asked 
definite principle, that it is oscillating, | me some days ago, whether it might not be pos- 
vague, and fluctuating in its course. If | sible to effect an arrangement by arbitration ; and 
you look at that policy for the last two |! replied that, as countries did not submit ques- 


“ ‘ : ; ‘ : . tions affecting their independence to the arbitra- 
yours you will, I think, be struck by the | tion of the Governments of other States, Her Ma- 


fact— indeed, the right hon. Gentleman | jesty’s Government were not likely to ask Den- 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has ac- | mark to do so.” No. 3, 174. 
knowledged it—that it divides itself into | 


two parts, and that the dividing point of | a palieaiien 


these parts coincides, curiously enough, 
with the date at which the right hon. | 


Gentleman the Member for Ashton (Mr. | 


Milner Gibson) began to interest himself 
in this question. We know that up toa 
certain period the right hon. Gentleman 
kept himself studiously aloof from the 
question; he knew nothing about it; and 
it is not improbable that other Members 
of the Cabinet were in a similar position 
blessed with a like ignorance. But from 
the moment the right hon. Member for 
Ashton, and those who agree with him, 


began their studies on the Danish question, | 


there was a complete turn in the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Before it 
was all war; and since it has been, with 
some slight exceptions, all peace. In fact, 
to adopt a scientific nomenclature, there 
has been in that matter what may be 
called a pre-Gibsonian and post-Gibsonian 
epoch. It is impossible, in a discussion 
of this kind, to avoid committing the great 
offence of quoting despatches, and I shall 
have to refer to the blue-book for the 
purpose of showing that at the pre-Gib- 
sonian period the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government was so warlike that not only 
did they utter threats but they neglected 
all the ordinary pacific means of settling 
the dispute. We know that the hon. 
Member for Rochdale would suggest, as 
the best mode of dealing with the diffi- 
culty, arbitration, or mediation, or a Con- 
gress. 
Majesty’s Government had an opportunity 
of resorting to that pacific mode of settling 
the question, but that they were so warlike 
and so resolute that they treated that op- 
portunity with contempt. The House will 
remember what was the state of things 
in the month of October last. King 
Frederick VII. was not then dead, and 
the difference with the German Powers 
had, therefore, not risen into anything 
like an insoluble difficulty. On the 23rd 


of October Sir Andrew Buchanan wrote 
} 


Lord Robert Cecil 


But the curious thing is, that Her | 


Here was an offer to refer the dispute 
coming from the man 
who had showed how powerful he was 
upon this question, who had dragged 
| Austria in his train, and who made the 
|German States to do his bidding. No 
|doubt, therefore, any solution to which 
|he had given his adhesion would have 
|been effectual and complete. But that 
offer was treated by the noble Lord 
ithe Foreign Secretary wit! absolute con- 
|tempt, He left the despatch in question 
| wholly unnoticed: he did not even acknow- 
|ledge its receipt; and it appears not to 
| have entered into his contemplation, that 
he had there an opportunity of termina- 
ting the difficulty and of preventing all 
the bloodshed and all the misery to which 
it has since given rise. Ifthe hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale had been in office and 
had received such a despatch he would 
have seized the opportunity at once, lest 
it should not occur again, of settling a 
contest which threatened to be bloody and 
/exercising the influence of England in 
'a really peaceful manner. There was 
|another mode of settling the question, 
|namely, mediation; and that mode too 
j had been placed within the reach of the 
|Government. But the Government had a 
[ae facility for doing everything 
at the wrong time. They offered a media- 
| tion in October, and it was rejected. On 
ithe 5th of November—still before the 
| death of King Frederick VII.—Sir Andrew 


| Buchanan wrote to Earl Russell as fol- 
lows :— 





| Such being the circumstances, he (M. de 
| Bismarek) said he would ask whether I thought 
| Her Majesty’s Government might not be disposed 
to address a fuller despatch to Sir Alexander 
Malet, stating that the Danish Government had 
expressed their readiness to submit the inter- 
| national differences between Denmark and Ger- 
many to the mediation of Great Britain; and 
that Her Majesty’s Government, convinced that 
the Diet were equally desirous with Denmark to 
bring their international differences to an amic- 
able solution, now offered their mediation to the 
Diet.” No. 3,197 
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They had thus an offer of mediation from | There was another chance irrevocably lost. 
the most powerful Minister in this dis- There had been opportunities for arbitra- 
pute ; but for one unfortunate moment in| tion and mediation. There was yet an- 
their official career Her Majesty’s Govern- | other means of settling the question 
ment oe oar, — a po aa ae and sa! was by Re on 
it was their first offence of the kind and | of a Congress. o not think it has 
apparently their last. On the 9th of No-| come generally to the knowledge of the 
vember Lord Russell wrote as follows to | House that the proposal was made by the 
Sir Andrew Buchanan :— | Emperor of the French for the first time. 

“As matters now stand, Her Majesty’s Govern- |On May 30, 1863, M. de Bismarck sug- 
ment have come to the conclusion that it is inex- | gested a Conference as the best mode of 
pedient for them, at all events for the present, to settling this question. Sir Andrew Bu- 
make any farther proposal tothe Diet.” No. 3,1 ‘|chanan wrote at that date that M. Von 
bo 2, Moe — megs ge ove to | Bismarck suggested that a Conference 
that declaration : a we of Novem- | would be the best mode of settling the 
ber Sir Andrew Buchanan states to Lord question. The Danish Minister would be 


Russell— 

“All he (M. de Bismarck) could say was that 
if your Lordship had complied with the sugges- 
tion in my despatch of the 5th inst., and if you 
had written to Sir Alexander Malet in the exact 
terms of that despatch, so as to bring the matter 
anew before the Diet in a form which, in his 
opinion, would have met the objections which 
they had raised to the previous communication 
made to them from Copenhagen, through M. de 
Tydow, the Prussian Government was prepared 
to give their vote in favour of the proposal which 
it was hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
have made, and to have supported it with all 
their influence; and he begged me to say that 
if Her Majesty’s Government would re-consider 
their decision, and still act upon his suggestion, 
their offer of mediation would be supported by 
Prussia, if she stood alone, which he hoped she 
would not do, as he felt assured she would carry 
a majority of the Diet with her.” No. 3, 204. 
That was M. de Bismarck’s opinion of 
what would have happened if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had accepted the pro- 
posal. But they dawdled with the mat- 
ter; they did not seem to know their own 
minds, and, as it frequently happens with 
people in such a position, something oc- 
curred which made repentance too late. 
On this occasion that something was a 
very important event—the death of Fre- 
derick VII. Before Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could make up their dilatory 
minds the death of Frederick VII. pre- 
seuted an insurmountable barrier to all 
projects of that kind. But what would 
probably have been the success of that 
mediation, if the offer had been accepted, 
we may learn from the communication of 
the Austrian Plenipotentiary. On the 
27th of November Sir Alexander Malet 
wrote to Earl Russell as follows :— 

“This communication, confidentially made to 
me by Baron de Kubeck, was accompanied by an 
expression of great regret that our offer had not 
been made during the lifetime of the late King 


of Denmark, when Austria would readily have 
accepted the friendly proposal.” No.3, 280. 


found making the same suggestion, and 
| you will find that the difficulty lay in 
| the blank refusal, or in the unaccountable 
| delay, of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
|can only attribute this to the fact that 
Her Majesty’s Government had made up 
their minds to war—if they took no pains 
to obtain a peaceable solution of the diffi- 
culty, we can only suppose that they had 
made up their minds to a settlement by the 
sword. We were told by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that there were no threats 
used by Lord Russell which were not in con- 
formity with the language used by Prussia 
and France. I confess I was astounded by 
that statement. I should like, at a later 
period of the debate, to hear this assertion 
justified by some of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Colleagues on the Ministerial bench 
— justify that assertion by a comparison of 
the language held by the two Powers. 
The language of Prussia and France had 
been as studiously restrained and dignified 
as that of Lord Russell was immoderate. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman give us 
any parallel instances to such phrases as 
this ?— 

“Should Federal troops enter Holstein on 

purely Federal grounds, ller Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not interfere ; but should it appear 
that Federal troops had entered the Duchy on in- 
ternational grounds, Her Majesty’s Government 
may be obliged to interfere.” 
Was there any language held on the part 
of France or Russia which conveyed a 
threat like this? Again, Earl Russell, 
writing to Sir Andrew Buchanan, on De- 
cember 24, 1868, said— 

“Tt would be no less impossible for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to enter into any engagement, 
that if the Federal troops should not limit their 
operations to the Duchy of Holstein, but should 
on some pretence or other extend their operations 
to the Duchy of Schleswig, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would maintain an attitude of neutra- 
lity between Germany and Denmark.” No. 4, 413, 
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There is a material difference between that 
and the statement of the French and Rus- 
sian Governments. I will give the right 
hon. Gentleman one more opportunity for 
comparison. On January 4, 1864, Earl 
Russell writes to Sir Andrew Buchanan— 
“In reply to your Excellency’s despatch of the 
2nd instant, which was received on the 4th, I 
have to inform you that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider you were right in stating to the 
Prussian Secretary for Foreign Affairs that they 
had not said that the relations between England 
and Prussia might be endangered by an invasion 
of Schleswig, although they considered that such 
an invasion might do so if due time were not 
given to the Danish Government to grant the con- 
cession which they were required to make.” No. 4, 
488. 
This was as distinct a threat as ever was 
made. There was not a word in any of 
the French or Russian Despatches which 
amounted to such a threat. But we are 
told by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that all the efforts of Lord Russell were 
rompted by the belief that we should 
ave the assistance of France, and that he 
never offered any threat except upon that 
hypothesis. I think the right hon. Gen- 


tleman must have forgotten part of a con- 
versation which took place between Count 
Bernstorff and Lord Russell towards the 
close of that period, which I have denomi- 


nated the warlike period of the policy of 
the Government. Here is what Earl Rus- 


sell said to Count Bernstorff, and the House | 


will judge from it whether Earl Russell 
was then thinking of the single action of 
England, or of a European combination. 
Earl Russell, writing to Lord Bloomfield 
on January 14, 1864, says— 

“Tt is to be observed that in speaking to 
Count Bernstorff on the occasion alluded to, I 
had expressly declared that I could not say what 
the decision of the Government might be, as the 
Cabinet had not yet deliberated, and, conse- 
quently, not submitted any opinion to the Queen ; 
but that, judging from the general current of 
feeling in Parliament and in the nation, I thought 
an invasion of Schleswig by Germany might lead 
to assistance to Denmark on the part of this 
country.” No. 4, 534. 

There was no thought of a European com- 
bination in that statement—that was as- 
sistance to be given to Denmark by this 
country alone. I believe the noble Earl 
had been able meantime to consult the 
right hon. Member for Ashton (Mr. Milner 
Gibson), after he and his Colleagues had 
commenced their study of the Danish ques- 
tion, and perhaps that might have had an 
influence in causing some modification of 
that opinion. These despatches are dry to 
read and hear, but the House will feel 
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that changes of this kind, so derogatory to 
the honour of those attacked, ought to be 
supported by proofs. I want to call the 
attention of the House to one more pas- 
sage, in proof that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not a shadow of founda- 
tion for saying that the policy of Lord 
Russell went on the supposition of assis- 
tance from France. . Does the House re. 
member the conversation between Lord 
Napier and Prince Gortschakoff, when 
Lord Napier pressed upon Prince Gorts- 
chakoff the necessity of arresting the 
march of the German Powers, and said— 


Vote of Censure 


“T represented to him the pressing necessity 
of arresting warlike preparations, and combining 
the Powers least directly interested to prevent 
the attack on Schleswig which seemed imminent, 
or that it might be possible that the Germans 
might find themselves confronted with the armed 
intervention of Great Britain.” 

I presume that Lord Napier, in thus 
speaking of the armed intervention of 
Great Britain, did not speak without au- 
thority, and that he knew what he hada 
right to threaten or to promise. Anyhow 
his statement has not been disavowed, and 
I take this despatch as substantial and 
irrefragable proof that Lord Russell at 
that moment meditated resisting the Ger- 
mans by the efforts of England alone, and 
that he was so confident in the course that 
he intended to take that he did not shrink 
from expressing it in promises and threats. 
But the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
so strong a statement that I took his words 
down. The right hon. Gentleman said — 


“T am not aware of a single word having 
been said by his noble Friend by way of me- 
nace to the German Powers after it was found 
that a European combination in support of the 
treaty was no longer obtainable.” 


I believe the date is put about the 24th 
of January—I mean the date when it was 
thought that a European combination was 
impossible. Ishould have thought the de- 
claration of the Prime Minister afforded a 
sufficient refutation of that statement. 
But we have something more distinct. 
We have a despatch from Lord Russell, 
dated February 20, 1864, along time after 
the Government were assured that a com- 
bination of the European Powers was 
almost impossible, in which he says— 
“The intelligence of the entrance of German 
troops into Jutland has been received by Her 
Majesty’s Government with surprise, for no pre- 
vious intimation had been conveyed to them of 
such an extension of the field of hostilities being 
contemplated by the Austrian and Prussian Go- 
vernments. You will not disguise from M. 
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Bismarck that this proceeding is looked upon in 
a very serious light by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” No. 5, 710. 


(“Hear!”] Igather from these cheers 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite do not 
think this a threat. But it is difficult to 
know what hon. Gentlemen would regard 
asa threat. I remember a story of a naval 
officer who once endeavoured to justify 
the use of the profane habit of swearing, 
by saying that the men would never think 
him in earnest if he did not swear; and 
it seems as though hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site thought that, unless the Foreign Secre- 
tary did not proceed to diplomatic execra- 
tions, no expressions of his, however 
strong, amounted to threats. But I think 
itis a fair principle of interpretation to 
examine a man’s language in a particular 
case by the light of his other works. 
Now, we have a large literature of threats 
in the handwriting of Lord Russell, and 
by examination and collation we may 
arrive at the meaning of the noble Earl. 
No doubt hon. Gentlemen remember a 
dispute with Brazil in the spring of last 
year. Some of the officers of the Forte 
went out to dinner, came home afterwards 
very happy, got into trouble with a sentry, 
and were put into a Brazilian prison, but 
were released as soon as it was discovered 
that they were naval officers, and were 
sent back on board their ship. This out- 
rage excited the deepest indignation on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
Lord Russell wrote a despatch to the style 
of which they had since become more 
accustomed, demanding that the authors of 
the alleged outrage should be punished, 
that an apology should be given, and 
directing our representative in Brazil to 
inform the Government of that country 
of the serious light in which the matter 
was viewed by the British Government. 
What followed? The Brazilian Govern- 
ment did not accede to the demand. Did 
Earl Russell wait for further information 
to guide his future course? Not a bit. 
The next thing we heard was that the 
British fleet had seized a number of 
Brazilian ships. I do not know whether 
the Prussian Government are students of 
English blue-books; but if they are, and 
if they did not know the judicious dis- 
tinction which the noble Earl always 
drew between the strong and the weak, 
they would have come to the conclusion that 
these words about “the serious light in 
which the matter was viewed” meant that 
if the advance into Jutland were continued 
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any further reprisals would be executed 
upon Prussian ships. I think that after 
that despatch it was too much for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to say that 
after any European combination had 
become hopeless no threats were made to 
Germany. What did the House hear the 
other night at the close of the speech 
of the noble Viscount? Was it a threat 
or was it not? I have conversed with 
many Members on both sides of the 
House about that speech, and the general 
feeling appears to be that it was the most 
melancholy exhibition which any Prime 
Minister of this country had ever made 
before the House of Commons. After all 
our threats had been despised—after the 
independence and integrity of Denmark 
which we had asserted in the face of the 
world was the object of our highest interest, 
after we had failed in every attempt at 
pacification or to maintain that indepen- 
dence and integrity—the noble Lord came 
down to the House and told us that if 
Copenhagen were taken, if the people 
were slaughtered, and if the King was 
taken prisoner of war, then we would not 
fight —but the time would then have come 
when the Government would re-consider 
their determination. I think that since 
the time when Ancient Pistol swallowed 


the leek, saying that he did so for revenge, 
such an exhibition has never been pre- 
sented to the world. We have been told 
by the hon. Member for Rochdale, of the 
dangers that might accrue to this country 
through war, especially to our mercantile 


marine. Earl Russell has said the same 
things and told us of the hostility of 
America, and of the antagonism of Russia, 
of our enormous commerce and our great 
interests in India, and we have been 
reminded of the magnificent Budget of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Ad- 
mitting this, still it might have been found 
out in the autumn of last year. If these 
considerations are sufficient to keep Eng- 
land from striking now, they should have 
been sufficient to keep England from 
threatening them. Look at the difficulty 
of your situation now. You cannot by 
any form of words you can use persuade 
Foreign Powers that you are in earnest. 
In any future European complications that 
may arise, you may tell them that your 
interests are greatly concerned, that you 
are not indifferent to a question, that you 
view the matter in a very serious light, 
that the aggressors might be met by 
armed intervention; but until you have 
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committed yourselves to irrevocable war, 
you will not be able to make those listen 
to whom you address yourselves. This 
loss of dignity and honour is not a senti- 
ment; it is a loss of actual power. It is 
a loss of power which will have to be 
brought back at some future day by the 
blood and treasure of England. The 
conduct of France in this matter has 
been spoken of, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has denied that there were 
any promises made by us to Denmark, 
which could be considered in any way 
as a slur upon the honour of England 
if they were disregarded; and he went 
through the statements of the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire, and seemed 
to satisfy himself that he had confuted them. 
I shall confine myself to one of them—but 
one promise is as good as a hundred, and 


one disregarded promise casts upon the 
’ 


escutcheon of a country disgrace which is 
only increased in degree by multiplied 
repetitions. The one case to which I refer, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
passed over adroitly, was the conversation 
of Lord Wodehouse with M. Hall, re- 
specting the November Constitution. Now 
mark—we are told that the Government, 
with respect to any promises or threats 
which they made, acted always upon the 


assumption of the co-operation of France. 
Now, let the House mark what Lord 
Wodehouse reported himself to have said 
to M. Hall— 


“Tentreated his Excellency to weigh well the 
gravity of the dangers which threatened Den- 
mark. General Fleury had informed M. d’Ewers 
and me that he was instructed to tell the Danish 
Government that France would not go to war to 
support Denmark against Germany. It was my 
duty to declare to him that if the Danish Govern- 
ment rejected our advice, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must leave Denmark to encounter Germany 
upon her own responsibility.” 

Let the House observe the passage in 
which the contrast between France and 
England is strikingly drawn. France had 
distinctly and positively stated through 
General Fleury that she could not support 
Denmark against Germany by arms. Lord 
Wodehouse, on the part of England, 
stated nothing of the kind. He spoke 
conditionally, “‘I1f you do not withdraw 
the Constitution, we will leave you to 
encounter Germany.” But did not Lord 
Wodehouse thereby imply that if Den- 
mark did what he demanded then England 
would not leave Denmark to encounter 
Germany upon her own responsibility? 
I know that in the ordinary events of life 
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neither Lord Wodehouse nor Lord Russell 
nor any Member of the Government in 
dealing as man with man would leave a 
person in a difficulty from which he had 
promised to extricate him if he did certain 
things, and those things were done. But, 
then, it is said that Denmark delayed to 
do what we asked. But when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer referred to this 
point had he forgotten another portion of 
the same despatch of Lord Wodehouse 
which went far to diminish, if not en- 
tirely to destroy, the weight of that ob- 
jection? Lord Wodehouse writes— 

“T said that the Danish Government were the 
best judges of the manner in which the law could 
be changed, but of course he would understand 
that Her Majesty’s Government would never ad- 
vise recourse to unconstitutional means.” 


The Constitution could not have been 
repealed at that moment except by un- 
constitutional means. ‘The Rigsraad then 
sitting was, by its own constitution, dis- 
solved upon the following day, and a new 
Rigsraad could not have been summoned 
without a certain delay; but long before 
that period of delay had elapsed the 
Danish Government signified to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that they were ready 
to adopt the advice that had been given 
to them and to withdraw the November 
Constitution. M. Hall was compelled to 
resign because he refused to carry out 
the policy which the King of Denmark 
saw by the promise of Lord Wodehouse 
was the only policy which Denmark could 
safely adopt at that time. M. Hall was 
sacrificed in order that the help of Great 
Britain, as promised by Lord Wodehouse, 
might be obtained. The King parted with 
his Minister, adopted an unpopular policy, 
repealed the Constitution which had only 
just been passed, and submitted to the 
indignity of acting at the bidding of a 
foreign Power, all upon the faith of the 
promise that if that were done England 
would not leave Denmark to encounter 
Germany alone, and upon her own respon- 
sibility. I may be asked what policy with 
regard to the future I recommend to be 
adopted. As to the immediate future, it 
is absurd to ask a Member of the House of 
Commons, who has no knowledge of the 
information which is in the possession of 
the Foreign Office, to offer an opinion 
upon that point. As to the ultimate fu- 
ture, I confess I agree very much with 
what has been said by two hon. Gentle- 
men, holding very diverse sentiments on 
many subjects—the right hon. and gallant 
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Member for Huntingdon (General Peel) 
and the hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. 
Cobden). If we did not mean to fight we 
ought not to interfere. If we did not 
intend to carry out by arms our threats 
and measures, we must abstain from the 
luxury of indulging in them. That is the 
only policy for the future which I believe 
is involved in the censure of the Govern- 
ment for the past. As to the immediate 
matter of Denmark, I am told by all my 
Danish friends that it is too late to do any 
good. Whether that be so or not, and 
whether or not any good would accrue to 
Denmark from the passing of this Motion, 
at all events one thing remains—if we 
cannot save Denmark, we may at least 
rescue England from the danger of suffer- 
ing similar dishonour for the future. We 
can record upon the Journals of the House 
a condemnation of the offence of those 
who had betrayed Denmark and brought 
England into contempt; and we can rescue 
the country from the danger to which she 
is exposed during every hour that a Minis- 
try which has shown so low an apprecia- 
tion of the national honour is suffered to 
continue in office. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he had 
listened with great interest and attention 
to the able speech of the noble Lord the 
Member for Stamford, but he had heard 
no answer to the question which he had 
put to himself throughout this debate. 
What would be the immediate policy of 
the Opposition if it succeeded to power? 
He knew what the feelings of the noble 
Lord were upon this subject, and how well- 
informed he was, but still the noble Lord 
gave no intimation of the direction in 
which his influence would be exerted — 
whether it would be for immediate war, 
or for such steps as would lead to im- 
mediate war, or whether it would be in an 
opposite direction. He trusted the House 
would go back to the real question before 
it. The question at issue really was whe- 
ther the present Vote of Censure should be 
treated with the view of placing the Gen- 
tlemen opposite in power and displacing 
the present Ministers. Surely, then, those 
who desired to promote the interests of the 
country must be informed before they 
were asked to vote with the Opposition 
what, if they came into office, they them- 
selves would do in this particular crisis. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, in his long and eloquent 
speech, inveighed against the past conduct 
of the Government ; but when he came to 
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the policy which ought at the present 
moment to be adopted, he only indulged 
in vague generalities and statements, and 
said it was not his business to inform them 
what he would do if he had to guide the 
destinies of the country. [‘‘ Hear!’’] Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite appeared to cheer that 
statement; but their respective constituents 
would like to know, before they gave their 
vote for any set of men, what line of policy 
they meant to adopt if they obtained office. 
If they explained their policy, hon. Mem- 
bers would know why they supported 
them, and could meet their several con- 
stituents with a clear vindication of their 
votes, inasmuch as they gave them in fa- 
vour of a set of men who had distinctly de- 
clared the precise policy they intended to 
pursue. Whereas, if their constituents 
now demanded of them their reasons for 
not supporting this Vote of Censure, their 
simple answer would be because the party 
who were moving it, and who sought to 
displace the Government, declined to tell 
the House what they would do in the event 
of their acceding to office. The hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite declared that they would 
enter office, if at all, fettered by no con- 
ditions, and therefore they would not in- 
form the House what line they intended 
to take. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks said, indeed, ‘‘ My 
policy is the honour of England and the 
peace of Europe.” But that, after all, was 
vague and puerile language. Surely it was 
not come to that, that the chief of any 
party in that House should think it neces- 
sary to say those were the principles of his 
policy. Even a school-girl, if asked upon 
the subject, would naturally reply that 
such ought to be the policy of England. 
But Parliament wanted to know in what 
manner the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
and his friends meant to secure ‘ the 
honour of England and the peace of Eu- 
rope.” He (Mr. Forster) had heard with 
great pleasure last night the excellent 
speeches of the right hon. and gallant 
Member for Huntingdon (General Peel), 
and of the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley.) He entirely 
agreed with almost every word uttered by 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman. But 
at the end of his extremely talented and 
straightforward speech he left the House 
somewhat in the dark, and if he gave them 
any information as to his own views of 
what his policy would be, that information 
appeared to him (Mr. Forster) to be con- 
trary to that which they gathered from 
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what had fallen from him in the beginning 
of his speech. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the time was past for England to 
threaten unless she was prepared to carry 
out her threats—that she must not play 
the “game of brag” any longer, and that 
we could no longer trade on the pres- 
tige we had gained by the French war. 
But at the end of his speech the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman gave the House 
some little light as to the policy that would 
be undertaken by the Opposition if they 
succeeded to power. He said— 

“IT emphatically declare that you have tarnished 
the honour of the country ; but I appeal to every 
Englishman, let his policy be what it may, whe- 
ther he has not felt a sense of the deepest hu- 
miliation at seeing a small country whom we had 
promised to protect by treaty overwhelmed by a 
stronger force.” 


Now, he (Mr. Forster) did not believe that 
we did promise to protect Denmark by 
treaty. But if a Ministry came into power, 
a prominent member of which believed 
that we had promised by treaty to protect 
Denmark, it would be very difficult for 
that Ministry at once to secure the peace 
of Europe and the honour of England. It 
would be necessary for a Minister who felt 
that, to fulfil our treaty engagements at 
whatever danger to our peace or the peace 
of Europe. He now came to the speech 
of the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn. The noble Lord made an able 
speech, with every word of which he en- 
tirely agreed. The noble Lord seemed to 
throw some light as to what his policy 
would be, but not a single sentence fell 
from him which would even imply that, 
in his opinion, a promise had been given 
by this country or by any of our Govern- 
ments to protect Denmark by treaty. If 
there were such a promise given, he (Mr. 
Forster) need not say that war would be 
inevitable. These being the facts, it was 
necessary that hon. Members should make 
up their minds whether they would place 
confidence in the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. The Resolution of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite was neither more nor 
less than a Vote of Censure upon the Go- 
vernment for the past, and a Vote of Confi- 
dence in the right hon. Gentleman and his 
party for the future; and in giving their 
vote upon it, they must make up their 
minds whether they had confidence in the 
right hon. Gentleman. The hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
came forward, as he generally did, the 
champion of a bad principle, which might 
Mr. W. £. Forster 
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have been powerful some time ago, but 
was no longer so. He came forward on 
behalf of war—a principle which he (Mr. 
Forster) had hoped had died away. The 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman was 
certainly one which would lead us inevit- 
ably into war. The first question would 
be whether the words of the Resolution of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
‘stand part of the Question,” —that was 
to say, whether or not that was the pro- 
per time to give any opinion respecting 
the past conduct of Ministers. It was de- 
sirable that this Question should be plainly 
put. For himself he was not disposed to 
approve of every step which had been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Ministers. On 
the contrary, he felt that they were deser- 
ving of blame for the course they pursued 
in misleading Denmark. But in justice 
he must say, that in taking the vacillating 
course they had done, the Ministers had 
but too much reflected the state of feeling 
in the country; and that if they were to 
blame, the right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were also liable to censure. But at a time 
when we had before us a most critical pre- 
sent, and a serious and important future, 
they should not indulge in idle Votes of 
Censure on what had happened, but rather 
consider what they should do now, and to 
what hands they should confide the admi- 
nistration of affairs and the future policy 
of the country. He did not agree with 
the right hon. and gallant Member for 
Huntingdon that any promise had been 
held out to Denmark by treaty; but he 
did think that there had been in the con- 
duct of the negotiations by the Foreign 
Office, still more in the speeches made by 
Members on both sides of the House, and 
still more in the writings constantly pub- 
lished in the organs of public opinion, a 
sympathy expressed for Denmark that 
might well have led that gallant people to 
suppose that we should not leave them 
alone in this struggle. That being the 
case, he thought it was the imperative 
duty of that House not to do anything 
that would increase that misunderstand- 
ing, if it really did exist, and not to allow 
any feelings of party, or any natural desire 
of the right hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
take the place of the present Ministry, to 
bring about such a result. Now, he asked 
whether the passing of this Vote of Censure 
would not increase that misunderstanding? 
We could not expect the citizens and poli- 
ticians of the Continent, and still less those 
who were engaged in the present struggle, 
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to understand exactly the way in which 
party fights were conducted in that House. 
They could not comprehend how that great 
Assembly, in adopting the Resolution be- 
fore them, intended only to consider the 
past policy of the Ministers, and not to 
provide for the future. The Government 
having declared after some hesitation that 
they would not directly interfere on behalf 
of Denmark, and that no British fleet 
should go to the Baltic—should that 
declaration be followed by a Vote of Want 
of Confidence in Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
he said it was impossible for the people of 
Denmark to suppose otherwise than that 
England did intend to come forward and 
help them. Now, it was the duty of that 
House to prevent any such misunderstand- 
ing arising. It was impossible not to con- 
sider on general grounds what the result 
of a change of Government under such 
circumstances would. be. He, himself, 
had very little choice as to whether the 
present Ministers should continue in office 
or the right hon. Gentlemen opposite should 
replace them. It appeared to him that if 
we were to have a Conservative Govern- 
ment—and it seemed we were likely to 
have one for some time—he would rather 
see it conducted by avowed Conservatives. 
It was impossible to deny that the hopes 
of many Gentlemen on his side of the 
House who were in favour of the cause 
of progress and true Reform, had been 
a little damped by the conduct of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government. 
Only a short time ago an influential states- 
man appeared to have been won over to 
the cause of real progress and Reform. 
Their hopes had, however, been somewhat 
damped on a late occasion, when a critical 
question had been lost by the vote of 
that right hon. Gentleman, from whose 
conversion they had expected so much. 
There were therefore no particular grounds 
why he and those hon. Gentlemen who sat 
around him should wish for a change from 
one Government to another. But it was 
important for them to be enabled to tell 
their constituencies that they had taken 
that course which was best calculated to 
preserve the country at peace, to maintain 
its honour untarnished, and to prevent 
any misunderstanding arising in the minds 
of foreign Powers. The hon. Member for 
Rochdale had read a salutary lesson to the 
House as to what ought to be the policy 
of this Government in reference to foreign 
struggles; but his hon. Friend had not 
touched very much upon this question— 
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namely, that whatever might be the inte- 
rests or the power of England, they must 
still consider the duty of England. He (Mr. 
Forster) believed that we had a great 
lesson taught us by the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein affair. It behoved them to consider 
very narrowly whether, in fulfilling their 
duty to other nations, it was not their 
business to make the principle of non- 
intervention their rule. Now, supposing 
that they had left this question alone, 
was there any Member on either side 
of the House who did not believe that 
there would have been less bloodshed? 
We had got the credit of having originated 
the Treaty of 1852, and of thus having 
handed over the people of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein to Denmark without their consent. 
But it was now generally admitted that 
we were instigated to that treaty by 
Russia. If, then, when the difficulties 
arose between the King of Denmark and 
his subjects, we had said that they must 
settle them amongst themselves as best 
they could, could it be supposed that, 
strengthened though his subjects were 
by the sympathies of a kindred German 
race, he would not have come to some 
agreement with them long ago? But the 
Ministry only stopped short of war. He 
did not doubt when Her Majesty’s 
Ministers declined to interfere in the 
war that they were influenced by the 
feeling that such an interference would 
inflict the most serious injury upon our 
commercial interests. They must also 
have felt that though we had a strong 
fleet we had not a large army, and that 
we could not carry on such a war without 
subsidizing foreign armies. But they pro- 
bably felt more than this—they probably 
hesitated to plunge into a war of this 
kind because they knew that they would 
be applying the torch to the most combus- 
tible materials, which, if ignited, would 
probably involve in flames the whole of 
Europe. But it was said that a war 
would certainly burst out, either sooner 
or later, in which we should be involved. 
It would then be our fault if we got in- 
volved in this war, for there was no valid 
reason why we should plunge into it. 
Forces on the Continent were too equally 
matched for any one of them to threaten 
us. Let us consider on one side the old 
despotisms of Europe, with large standing 
armies, still endeavouring to keep down 
the spirit of nationality and of freedom 
struggling throughout Europe. Behind 
those despotisms there was the revolu- 
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tionary party endeavouring to remodel 
Europe and to rise against their rulers. 
And all this time was the Emperor of the 
French narrowly watching the movements 
that were going on, and considering what 
advantages might arise out of them for 
himself and France. His noble Friend 
(Lord Robert Cecil), who was a member 
of the old aristocracy of England and 
of the Conservative party in this coun- 
try, and who some months ago had a 
strong feeling in favour of war, had 
himself felt that we could not come 
to the aid of Denmark without the help 
of the revolutionary element in Europe. 
With regard to the balance of power in 
Europe, there never was a time when 
there was less danger than at present of 
Europe being mastered by one Power or 
one dynasty. All this showed that—thank 
Providence !—we were so placed we need 
not interfere in the struggle. But they 
were told that the just influence of Eng- 
land was lowered by the policy which had 
been pursued. Now, what was the mean- 
ing of that language? He could not but 
suppose from what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bucks, that he had no intention of carry- 
ing out the views of the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn, or even of the 
right hon. and gallant Member for Hun- 
tingdon; but rather that he looked for- 
ward to keeping our just influence by what, 
perhaps, he would call the adroit manceuvre 
of hooking England on some foreign coun 
try, and of helping the French Emperor 
in his views and designs to obtain greater 
power and influence by diplomacy, and, if 
we were driven to carry that diplomacy 
into war, of being no longer left alone. 
Surely that, above all things, was the 
least the country desired. It was not our 
business to assist the French Emperor in 
his designs to re-model the map of Europe. 
Surely, if it be really necessary, for the 
preservation of our just influence, to have 
entente cordiale with France, we were not 
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called upon to join with the Emperor of 


the French in all his designs. If so, he 
(Mr. Forster) would say it would be much 
better for us to remain aloof altogether, 
and hold no cordial communication with 
France. He trusted that the result of this 
debate would be to convince us that the 
time had arrived for effecting a change in 
our foreign policy, and for replacing that 
meddling, dishonest system of apparent 
intervention, but which was really non- 
intervention, which had been the policy 
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not only of the present Government, but 
of every Government for some years past, 
by an honest, dignified, and plain-spoken 
system of non-intervention. But in order 
that they should learn that lesson and 
practise it, he for one did not feel it neces. 
sary to vote with the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, who at this critical juncture 
refused to reveal his policy. The only 
hint he dropped before them, as showing 
how he would maintain the just influence 
of the country if he were intrusted with 
the direction of its foreign affairs, was in 
favour of the principle than which none 
could be less palatable to English feeling 
—namely, subserviency to the Emperor of 
the French in his designs for remodelling 
the map of Europe. 

Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE said, that 
the question before the House was not 
whether our policy should be one of inter- 
vention or non-interventior, whether we 
were to make use of the influence which 
we possessed as one of the great Powers 
for the welfare of Europe and the interests 
and honour of England, or whether we 
were to take refuge in that other policy 
of not meddling—minding our own busi- 
ness, as it was called; but the question 
was how the Government in their late 
diplomatic negotiations had dealt with the 
interests and honour of this country. By 
the vote which they were called upon to 
give they were asked to protest against 
the foreign policy of the Government 
which had brought them into this di- 
lemma — either that they were obliged 
to abandon a weak ally whom they had 
taught to look up to us for assistance, or to 
reverse the traditional policy of this coun- 
try, and engage in an impolitic war. It 
was for having reduced the country to this 
miserable alternative that they were called 
upon to give their support to what he be- 
lieved to be a thoroughly honest Vote of 
Censure upon Ministers. Some hon. Mem- 
bers had found fault with the Resolution 
because it was not strong enough. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had asked 
why was an insidious vote of that kind 
to be proposed rather than a direct cen- 
sure. Now, to his mind he had never 
read a stronger or more direct Vote of 
Censure than that proposed by his right 
hon. Friend. What they maintained 
was that the policy of the present Go- 
vernment for the last eighteen months 
had been, to say the best, a perfect 
fiasco. It had been said that it was 
only on “the ribald trash” of a foreign 
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press that the Resolution was founded. |try intended to interfere between them 
But when they found that such papers as and their spoilers. ‘Sister Anne, do you 
the Révue des Deux Mondes and the Journal | see any help coming?” but the reply was 
des Débats, which held the highest posi- still, ‘‘ Nothing but a little dust, nothing 
tion among the press on the Continent, , but another despatch.”’ The truth was that 


and which had always been favourable to 
England, used the same language with 
regard to our foreign policy, was it not 
rather too much to talk of the “ribald 
trash” of the Continental press? He 
recollected that on a debate on some Bill— . 
he thought it was the Indian Reform Bill 
—the noble Lord now at the head of the 
Government said that if two men were | 


the people of Denmark had acted in a cer- 
tain way upon the faith of implicit promi- 
ses made to them by this country; for when 
a great Power like England stepped for- 
ward and took the matter out of the hands 
of a small Power like Denmark it involved 
an implied obligation on the part of the 
Government not to leave Denmark in the 
lurch if she accepted the advice which was 


seen laughing together they might be sure given her. Denmark withdrew her Patent 
they were laughing either at Don Quixote| of March at our suggestion, and took 
or the Indian Reform Bill. Now, he} measures to revoke the Constitution of 
(Mr. Butler-Johnstone) would say that if; November; she retired from Holstein and 
they found two men laughing together in allowed the Federal Execution to take 
any coterie of politicians on the Continent | place as she would not otherwise have 
they might be sure they were laughing| done, and at last she consented to the 
and sneering at the foreign policy of the | cession of a large amount of territory. 
British Government. The Chancellor of) All this Denmark had done at our sug- 
the Exchequer, in defending the Govern- | gestion —and yet it was said that we 
ment, had said, in the first place, that we | remained in the same position as France. 
had not taken any other position before | If the Government had determined to an- 
Europe except what had been taken by | nounce to the King of Denmark that he 
other neutral Powers, and the whole gist | could not expect to receive material as- 
of his argument was that we stood in the | sistance from England, it was their duty 
same relative position as regarded Den- | to have done so at the time when General 
mark, as Russia and France ; but he after- | Fleury made a similar declaration. Their 
wards claimed credit for having taken up| very silence upon the point seemed to 
a more prominent position, because he said imply a different intention. He remem- 
we were more anxious to keep to our en-| bered very well that, thinking at the 
gagements. According to the right hon. | beginning of the Session that the ques- 
Gentleman, then, in the first place, we had | tion was not one which should be allowed 
not taken a more prominent position before | to drag this country into war, he had 
Europe; and in the next place, we had. | asked the noble Lord at the head of the 
He might be allowed to say that the de-| Government why he did not issue a pro- 
fence of the Government seemed to be made | clamation of neutrality. His desire was 
in the spirit of Shylock; but though their to obtain from the Government something 
obligations were such as would not bind! more than mere Sibylline utterances, so 
a Jewish usurer, they were obligations | that, if necessary, a Resolution upon the 
which were generally considered binding | subject might be proposed to the House. 
upon gentlemen. ‘I cannot find it; ’tis; He was answered by the hon. and learned 
not so nominated in the bond,” was the | Attorney General who said— 

tenour of the speech of the right hon. | 


Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- | 
quer. ‘* We did not promise you material | 
assistance” was, in fact, the substance of | 
his statement ; but, certainly, the impres- 
sion from the whole tenour of our negotia- | 
tions on Europe, and especially on the | 
minds of the people of Denmark, was that | 
it implied the giving of material aid. He | 
found from the correspondence -y-waen 
in The Times that the people of Copen- 
hagen could scarcely believe even now but 


that a Queen’s messenger was on the high 


“ The hon. Member has proposed to the Govern- 
ment a question so unusual that I cannot think he 
is serious in asking it. . . . At the same time, the 
respect we feel for the hon. Member makes us 
think it right to give some answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber ; and the answer is simply this. It has never 
been the custom to issue proclamations of neu- 
trality in any case in which [ler Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have felt that they have a deep interest 
involved pending negotiations which may or may 
not have the result of calling for action on the 
part of Her Majesty’sGovernment. . . . It isabso- 
lutely necessary that Her Majesty’s Government 
should reserve to themselves the power of takin 
any course which the honour of Great Britain | 


road with the information that this 7 Europe may require. Therefore, to issue a pro- 
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clamation of neutrality, which is a declaration | they came to the conclusion that it was 


that you will remain neutral during the course 
of a war, whatever eventualities that war may in- 
volve, would be a most undignified and incon- 
sistent course.” —[ 3 Hansard, clxxiii. 1941.] 


| not necessary to interfere in the question, 
|he believed the best thing for them to 
‘have done would have been to have left it 
| entirely alone. If they believed that rea- 


Now it was not this or that suggestion or | sons of State policy, reasons of European 
declaration that was so important—it was | policy, impelled them to a different con- 
the sum of all those declarations and des- | clusion, they should have reminded Den- 
patches put together. It was the whole mark that she had failed in the fulfilment 
tenour of the conduct, the declarations, | of her stipulations and engagements, and 
and despatches of the Government which | that she had therefore put herself in a 
showed that there was some justice in the | wrong position. They should have told 
reproach of the “trash” of the Continental | her that unless she fulfilled those stipula- 
press that England had abandoned her ally. | tions and engagements in the letter and 
The question was not one between the Op- | the spirit they would wash their hands 
position and the Ministerial benches, but | of the affair entirely; but that if she 
between the people of England and those would follow the advice they gave her 
who had had the management of our fo- | they would defend her against the whole 


reign affairs. He had most certainly felt 
that this was not a subject upon which the 
country ought to go to war, nor did he 
stand there for the purpose of defending 
the conduct of Germany throughout these 
negotiations. He was quite willing to ad- 
mit that her conduct had been marked by 
undue violence, overbearance, and high- 
handedness. He thought that every Ger- 
man must feel the sting of the reflection, 
that the aggression of his country was 
directed against one of the very smallest 
of the independent Powers of Europe. 
What, however, took away from the sting 
of that reflection and lent to German ag- 
gression the only dignity it possessed was 


| of Europe. If the Government had 
| come to that conclusion there would not, 
/in all probability, have been a Dano-Ger- 
|manic war now. He confessed he was 
| surprised to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
|voke a comparison between the foreign 
‘policy of Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment and the foreign policy of Mr. Can- 
ning. To his mind there never was so 
| great a contrast. What was the policy of 
Mr. Canning with reference to Spain? 
Mr. Canning said that the war was one in 
which it was not absolutely necessary for 
this country to engage, and that although 


|our feeling might be one of regret that 


the fact that that aggression had been per- {foreign Powers should be putting such a 
petrated in the very teeth of England’s | pressure upon Spain, we could not regard 
power, in the face of the declarations of her , the question as one which should involve 


Foreign Minister, and in spite of the me- 
nacing attitude of her diplomacy. The 
Government had talked of “ moral influ- 
ence and support” until those terms had 
become a by-word and proverb among 
nations, but the real moral support which 
we have afforded in this quarrel has been 
the moral dignity which we have lent to 
German aggression. It was for those rea- 
sons that he felt that we had been brought 
to the terrible alternative of waging an 
impolitic and unnecessary war or abandon- 
ing an ally. It might be asked what 
the Government should have done? and 
though, perhaps, his opinion might be of 
little value, he would state what course 
he thought they should have pursued. He 
thought that two years ago, when the 
matter really assumed an important aspect, 
the Government ought to have seriously 
considered whether or not it was neces- 
sary for this country to interfere seriously 
in this dispute. If, after consideration, 
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Europe in war. He went on, however, to 
say there were two limitations that if any 
attack were made upon our faithful ally, 
Portugal, we should render her every as- 
sistance in our power ; and that if the new 
Government of Spain should attempt to 
coerce and re-conquer the almost indepen- 
dent provinces of South America we would 
not allow such a course to be adopted. 
What was the consequence of that policy? 
Portugal was threatened by Spain. The 
news arrived, he believed, on Friday, 
the 8th of March; a Cabinet Council 
was held on Saturday, and it was deter- 
mined to send assistance; the course 
of the Government received the assent 
of the Sovereign on Sunday, and on Mon- 
day the troops were on their march for 
embarkation. That was the conduct of 
Mr. Canning. He thought that the criti- 
cal error of the Government consisted in 
this—that at no epoch of those negotia- 
tions had they come to any deliberate 
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and definite Resolution as to their con- 
duct in the event of certain specific con- 
tingencies. It had been said by a living 
author that want of success arose often not 
from any neglect of the right method of 
attaining our ends, but because we did 
not in reality know what aims and ends 
we had in view. So it was with the 
Government, for he believed that they 
had never yet deliberately made up their 
minds as to the nature of their ultimate 
aims. They said their object was to 
keep the peace of Europe. Of course 
the peace of Europe was the aim of all 
Governments, and the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Forster) had complained that 
the statements from his side of the House 
were too vague, and demanded some speci- 
fic statement of the means by which it was 
intended to bring about that desirable 
result. There were obvious reasons why 
it was impossible to satisfy that demand. 
It was only the other day that the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had said in another place that he 
had received important proposals from 
Paris. How could they on his side of the 
House, in ignorance of the despatches 
which had been received by the Foreign 
Office (except those laid on the table), un- 
dertake to specify the means which they 
would adopt? It would be perfectly pre- 
posterous for them to say what they would 
do under certain circumstances without 
being aware of the nature of those circum- 
stances. The Lord Advocate and the hon. 
Member for Bradford had attempted to 
fix a war policy upon his side of the 
House. He repudiated such an attempt. 
If the honour of the nation demanded it 
they were perfectly willing to face Europe 
in arms ; but if it were possible to save 
the country from entering upon a war in 
which those on his side of the House had 
no part or parcel in bringing about, that 
was a policy which they would pursue. 
The Resolution moved by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli) had been moved in 
the interests of peace, for it was felt 


that to go to war at the present moment | 
There | 
could be no question as to the policy which | 
the leaders of the Opposition would act | 


would be impolitic and suicidal. 


upon. But Parliament could not leave the 
foreign affairs of this country in the hands 
of men who for the last eighteen months had 
been blundering, blundering, and blunder- 
ing, till they had become involved in a tissue 
of difficulties of their own construction, 
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They had menaced Russia, and the conse- 
quence had been to bring upon unfortunate 
Poland deeper calamities than she would 
otherwise have suffered. What was it 
which had rallied the people of Russia 
round the Russian Government on the Po- 
lish question, except the fact that foreign 
Powers were interfering? That it was 
which had made the Russians rally round 
their Government in a way they had 
never done from 1812 up to that time. 
Our Government had pursued a system 
of notes and joint notes and threats and 
warnings and menaces. If he was asked 
to describe in one word what their policy 
really was, he would say that it was what 
Mr. Canning would have called areopa- 
gitical; and the means which they had 
adopted to carry out that policy were im- 
potent menaces. They had gone from 
court to court in Europe with proposi- 
tions—with menaces—and the result had 
been that these impotent menaces, which 
it was never intended to carry out, 
had left their sting with those who had 
dared to use them. When he spoke of 
the noble Earl at the head of the Foreign 
Office, he did so with all due humility. 
He knew the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire had said that 
the history of the noble Earl was a part 
of the traditions of that House and the 
country ; but, though he concurred with 
the right hon. Gentleman, he would say 
this—he did not think there was any 
official post in which the noble Lord would 
be more sure to distinguish himself by 
failure than he was in that of Foreign 
Minister. He did not believe it would be 
possible to find anywhere else so square a 
man in so round a hole. He further 
thought that one of the chief faults of 
his administration was the spirit of dis- 
cussing foreign questions as if he were 
dealing with merely speculative matter—as 
if European questions were questions which 
only required the application of specula- 
tive talents—as if the whole difficulty 
was not in the collision of hostile wills 
and adverse forces. The noble Earl asked 
the French Government to leave Rome, 
and France told him to mind his own busi- 
ness. He went to Russia and lectured 
her about the Poles. He was told to 
hold his tongue. He went to Germany 
and lectured them on the obligations of 
the Treaty of 1852. In effect he got the 
same auswer—to hold his tongue and do 
his worst. The areopagitical spirit of 
the noble Earl’s policy, wanting as it 
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did all force and energy, was destructive 
of the foreign policy of this country. But 
the House had been told by the learned 
Lord Advocate of the industry and inde- 
fatigability of the noble Earl. Of course, 
all Foreign Secretaries were industrious 
and indefatigable. Indeed, so indefatig- 
able had been the noble Earl that he had 
completely knocked up his permanent Un- 
der Secretary, and but for the herculean 
frame and capacity of the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary, the political capacity 
of the staff of the Foreign Office would 
have been exhausted. The supporters 
of the Resolution before the House were 
warned to take care; they were told that 
we might not do better by changing 
Ministers. Well, though the consola- 
tion was only a poor one, he might 
observe that they could not possibly do 
worse. There appeared to be a sort of 
constitutional compensation in these mat- 
ters, and they found that when a Ministry 
broke down in a particular department, 
the Ministry who succeeded were particu- 
larly strong in that department, but broke 
down in some other. Lord Derby’s Go- 
vernment broke down because, from the 
peculiar difficulties of their political posi- 
tion, they failed to make their finances 
acceptable to the country. It was suc- 
ceeded by a Government which was 
considered to be particularly strong on 
finance, but broke down in consequence of 
the inefficiency of its war administration. 
It was followed by a Government, in 
which the War Minister was a noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston), who, from his 
policy during half a century, was supposed 
to be, of all others, fitted for the post. 
The country then got a Government which 
did not break down through failure in any 
particular department, and therefore it was 
no exception to the rule; it broke down 
because it was not tenacious of the 
honour of the country. He might refer 
to a right hon. Gentleman on the Trea- 
sury Bench (Mr. Milner Gibson) to bear 
out his assertion that it fell because 
it did not answer a despatch which the 
honour of the country required should be 
answered. It was his belief that the people 
of England would insist that any Foreign 
Minister who might succeed the noble 
Earl should act in a different way from 
that in which he (Earl Russell) had acted. 
Sitting where he did, he confessed he could 
view any change of Government with great 
complacency. He did not think the pre- 
sent Government possessed the confidence 
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of the country. That very night the 
Secretary of the Admiralty had told them 
that we had not yet got a serviceable 
gun; the War Department itself had not 
been very successful in avoiding public 
scandals ; the Home Department had been 
outwitted by a country attorney — he 
alluded, of course, to the Townley case; 
and the Colonial Office had not satisfied 
the House and the country in respect 
of the New Zealand war. Whatever 
might be the talents of the individuals 
comprising the Administration, the Go- 
vernment as a whole could not be said to 
have been successful. It was urged that 
it would be a disgrace to enter on the 
records of the House a Resolution stating 
that the influence of this country had been 
diminished; but, for his part, he feared 
that that was the only thing the people 
and Parliament of England could do— 
namely, to enter their solemn protest 
against the manner in which the foreign 
policy of England had been conducted by 
the present advisers of Her Majesty; and 
it was for this reason he gave his hearty 
support to the Resolution which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire had placed in the hands of the 
Speaker. 

Lorpv HARRY VANE said, that having 
on former occasions expressed opinions 
favourable to the Danes, without retract- 
ing these he wished to explain his pre- 
sent views. He now felt that the Treaty 
of 1852 could not be carried out. He 
thought the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had hardly been con- 
sistent in the course of his speech. He 
had avoided naturally—as all on the 
other side had avoided — expressing any 
definite view as to the course which he 
would recommend to be adopted at the 
present crisis of things. He did not 
altogether blame them for that. It was 
the part of an Opposition to criticize, 
not to prescribe. Therefore, as a general 
rule, he did not find fault with an Oppo- 
sition for not stating what its policy would 
be on every question that might arise; 
but on a question which agitated Eu- 
rope, and respecting which they proposed 
an Address to Her Majesty expressing 
censure of the policy of Her Majesty's 
Government, he did think it was in fair- 
ness and justice incumbent on the Oppo- 
sition to state what would be their policy. 
He did not mean to say they should go 
into details, but they should state in 
broad terms what their policy was. The 
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hon. Gentleman who had just addressed 


the House said there were certain particu- 
lars in respect of which the Opposition 
were not informed; but was not that also 
a reason for not expressing so strong an 
opinion in the Resolution before the 
House? Fault had been found with Her 
Majesty’s Government for recommending 
that certain concessions should be made by 
Denmark. He, on the contrary, quite 
agreed with the hon. Member for Bridg- 
water (Mr. Kinglake) that the concessions 
recommended did not place Denmark in a 
worse position, but, on the contrary, they 
placed her in a stronger position before 
the world. He contended that the Ger- 
man Powers put themselves in the wrong 
when they were not content with the 
offer of the British Government to enter 
into a diplomatic engagement for the re- 
vocation of the obnoxious constitution, and 
undertook an invasion, first of Schleswig, 
and subsequently of Jutland; but he 
believed they had undertaken the war 
in consequence of pressure put upon them 
by the smaller German States and the 
German people, and could notstop. They 
had proceeded against Denmark in order 
to avert disturbances at home. He 


could not, therefore, find fault with the 
Government for any concessions which 


they recommended to be made by Den- 
mark, and which, indeed, were equally re- 
commended by Russia and France, for the 
moral position, if not the material posi- 
tion, of the Danes was thereby strength- 
ened. Though parts of the correspond- 
ence might be considered to offer ex- 
pressions which might be construed into 
menaces, he did not find that England 
made any promises to Denmark of ma- 
terial aid. The people of this country 
sympathized with the Danes, but it 
was never supposed by Denmark that 
England would undertake a great war 
alone for her sake. The British Govern- 
ment acted as mediators, for the people 
of England would have been discontented 
with any Ministers who held themselves 
entirely aloof. The only question was 
whether we had held out an unconditional 
promise of assistance. He maintained that 
we had not. It was not until the latter 
part of January that this country made 
a direct proposition to France to offer 
material aid. We made the same pro- 
position to Russia, who in her pecu- 
liar condition with regard to Poland, 
and not feeling under obligation to ren- 
der material aid, also declined it. Was 
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it, then, possible for this country, under 
the circumstances, to do anything more 
than remonstrate with the German Powers? 
He did not agree with the hon. Member 
for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden), and the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Forster), in 
their views of foreign policy ; but, at the 
same time, he admitted that on an occasion 
when the honour and the interests of this 
country were not concerned it would 
be extremely Quixotic to enter single-han- 
ded on a contest with Germany. It was 
difficult to say where a war, once began, 
would end. It would be impossible to 
give material aid to remove the German 
armies from the continental possessions 
of Denmark. Undoubtedly this country 
might render assistance by sea, and the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
did, in his speech the other night, hint at 
certain contingencies in which this country 
might act; but he trusted that the Ger- 
man Powers would not push their suc- 
cesses so far as to attack Zealand or Copen- 
hagen. With regard to Austria we might 
undoubtedly act against her in the Adriatic ; 
but he regarded her as an unhappy in- 
strument carrying on a reluctant war, and 
he was told that at Vienna the war was 
extremely unpopular. Austria was carry- 
ing on a war in contradiction to her own 
principles, and though for the sake of 
“hegemony” she might think it neces- 
sary to preserve her position in Germany 
against Prussia, and to conciliate the opi- 
nions of Germany in case of attacks from 
without, she still must feel her own 
participation in the war to be most incon- 
sistent; for the result of it must be to give 
Prussia increased influence in the north 
of Germany, and Austria cannot by pos- 
sibility gain by it. It was preposterous 
that Austria, whose empire was made up 
of many different nationalities, should go to 
war ostensibly for nationality. It was just 
now very much the fashion to criticize 
the Treaty of 1852 ; but that treaty should 
be read by the light of the past, not of 
the present. It could not have been 
anticipated at the time the treaty was 
entered into by any of the statesmen con- 
cerned in its preparation, that such a change 
would take place in the opinions and cir- 
cumstances of Europe to impede its execu- 
tion and cancel its operation. It appeared 
from a despatch of Count Rechberg, the 
Austrian Foreign Minister, that even in 
the beginning of 1863 there was no very 
strong disinclination on the part of the 
German population of the Duchies to re- 
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main under Danish rule. It was not till 
some of the German Princes took up the 
matter, and German agitators began to 
labour, that the complexion of affairs was 
altered. There were faults also, he was 
bound to admit, on the part of the late 
King and his Government which tended to 
estrange the Germans in the Duchies. 
Experience, moreover, proved that al- 
though an absolute monarch might hold 
sway over two rival nationalities, that task 
was beyond the power of a democratic 
assembly such as prevailed at Copenhagen. 
An example of the insuperable difficulty 
attending the Government of two several 
nationalities, might be found in the late 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. It might 
have been supposed that a great manufac- 
turing and a great commercial country 
like Belgium and Holland would have 
united amicably; but the antagonism of 
language and race asserted itself, and a sepa- 
ration ensued. Again, it had been found 


impossible to maintain two independent 
Legislatures in England and Ireland, and 
the smaller country was, therefore, joined 
in representation to the larger, which by 
its ascendency governed the whole. It was 
true that between Norway and Sweden 
the only connection was that of the Sove- 


reign; but there were peculiar circum- 
stances in that case. He entertained warm 
feelings of sympathy for the Danes, but he 
thought that brave and gallant people had 
carried their resistance to the advice given 
to them too far. It was a misfortune that 
they did not revoke the obnoxious Con- 
stitution of November before the disso- 
lution of the Chambers which had voted 
it. As to the Resolution of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he regarded it simply as 
a Vote of Censure—as a party move. 
The fact was, that this Question was 
being used merely as the stalking-horse 
of party. Of course, if the right hon. 
Gentleman thought he could displace the 
Government he was quite right to make 
use of the occasion; but he must not 
flatter himself with the idea that the case 
was not very transparent. Up to the 
present moment they were quite at a loss 
to know what would be the course taken 
by the other side if they were in power. 
The Gentlemen opposite contended that 
the country had been humiliated; but 
they did not point out how. It seemed 
to him that the Government had done all 
that under the circumstances they could 
fairly be called on to do; and although he 
regretted that they had failed in this ob- 
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ject, he would not admit that there was 
any humiliation involved in that failure; 
and how it had lowered the influence of 
England in the councils of Europe he could 
not perceive. No doubt the Germans 
were just now extremely indignant at 
England for the part she had played; but 
why was that? It was because England 
was the only Power that had endeavoured 
to fulfil the engagements into which she 
had entered ; and there was surely no dis- 
honour in occupying that position? As to 
peace, he could not see any increased secu- 
rities for it in the line indicated by the 
other side. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite (General Peel) began 
by repudiating all party feeling, and then 
launched forth into one of the most 
vehement party speeches which have 
characterized the debate. The right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, however, took 
care not to say anything definite as to the 
policy he would recommend; and, in fact, 
his remarks had very little to do with the 
Danish Question at all. Taking the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman at his word, 
they would, perhaps, come to the con- 
clusion that the policy of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale was that which ought 
to be pursued; but he did not understand 
how such views could be reconciled with 
those of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks, with whom the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman no doubt 
hoped some day to find himself in office. 
For his own part, he felt bound to express 
deep regret at what had occurred. Having 
at one time been much interested in Scan- 
dinavia, and acquainted with many Danes, 
he cherished profound sympathy for the 
misfortunes of the gallant little kingdom 
of Denmark. It was impossible not to 
feel sympathy for the condition into which 
that country had fallen; but that feeling 
would not induce him to consent to a vote 
which would be of no service, and was 
intended to be of no service to Denmark. 
They had heard the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) de- 
clare that he would be no party to armed 
interference on behalf of Denmark. What, 
then, would Denmark gain by the acces- 
sion to office of hon. Gentlemen opposite? 
It was said that advice had been tendered 
to the Danes, leading them to retire from 
strong positions; but if these had not 
been abandoned they would only have 
been driven from them with greater 
slaughter in the earlier stages of the 
conflict. Looking at the overwhelming 
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force which Germany could bring into the 
field, it was impossible that Denmark 
could offer effectual resistance. Believ- 
ing that there had been no substantial 
difference of opinion between the neu- 
tral Powers, and that the influence of 
England had not been in any way les- 
sened, he should vote against the Resolu- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire. He could not 
help regretting that another issue not ger- 
mane to the question, and not involved in 
the question, should have been raised in 
the Amendment placed on the paper by the 
hon. Member for Bridgwater (Mr. King- 
lake.) The original Motion was not of a 
warlike tendency, and the different para- 
graphs had no warlike meaning; they 
were vague and colourless, and though 
conveying a Vote of Censure, were not 
intended to mean anything or to bind to 
any policy. The right hon. Gentleman 
who introduced it fully concurred that it 
would be unadvisable to enter single- 
handed upon a war in favour of Denmark, 
and simply sought for an expression of 
opinion upon the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. It was, therefore, to be regretted 


that any independent Member should 
have interfered to prevent a vote being | 


taken on the direct issue of whether a 
change of Government: was or was not 
expedient, and he trusted the hon. Mem- 
ber would withdraw it. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, it was almost re- 
freshing to hear from the other side of the 
House a speech professing to support the 
policy of the Government, for up to that 
point the difficulty of an attentive listener 
would have been to discover on which 
side of the House their policy had been 
most impugned. He did not think the 
noble Lord who had just spoken had made 
out any case in support of the vote he 
intended to give. The issue raised was 
clear and distinct—it was that the influ- 
ence of England had been lessened by the 
conduct of the Government in the course 
of the late proceedings. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had accused Gentlemen on 
the Opposition side of the House of un- 
generous and unpatriotic conduct in the 
Motion they had put forward. A reproach 
less merited, or proceeding from one less 
entitled to make it, he hardly remembered. 
Not once, but scores of times, Members of 
the Opposition had rescued from defeat the 
Government of which he was so great an 
ornament, and while the Cabinet were en- 
gaged in conducting difficult negotiations 
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the Opposition left them entirely unmo- 
lested. The great argument used at the 
other side of the House was that the Op- 
position had no policy. But that was an 
unfortunate taunt for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, because it was his great 
prototype, the late Sir Robert Peel, who, 
in reply to a challenge by the Government 
of the day, replied that it formed no part 
of the functions of an Opposition to de- 
clare a policy. He rejoiced that the good 
sense of the House had chosen the present 
topic for discussion, as it afforded a legiti- 
mate opportunity for considering the policy 
of interference by one nation, however 
powerful, in the conduct by another of its 
own affairs. He was glad that the subject 
had fallen into such able hands as those of 
the right hon. and gallant Member for 
Huntingdon (General Peel) and the hon. 
Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden), and 
he believed that the policy had received 
its death-blow in the course of the present 
debate. The production of these papers 
showed, and it was admitted by the Go- 
vernment, how completely this policy had 
failed. In the present instance, a policy 
of isolation was impossible; and though 
he did not contend that England should 
assume that attitude of isolation from 
Continental affairs for which her position, 
geographically speaking, fitted her better 
than any other of the European nations, 
yet it was the duty of her statesmen 
gradually to relieve themselves from the 
trammels imposed on the nation by the 
web of negotiations, guarantees, and trea- 
ties bequeathed by the diplomacy of for- 
mer ages. Diplomatists, like lawyers, 
created the contests by which they lived. 
It had always been a matter of surprise to 
him that the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary should voluntarily have plunged 
into a dispute surrounded by so many 
difficulties and intricacies as this Dano- 
German question. He remembered that, 
in giving evidence before a Committee 
some two or three years ago, Mr. Ham- 
mond, of the Foreign Office, speaking of 
negotiations for the removal of commercial 
restrictions, said, ‘‘ The more you press a 
reluctant Government, the more likely you 
are to encourage that Government in its re- 
luctance.’’ He wished that maxim had been 
borne in mind by the noble Lord during 
the late negotiations. If he wanted a 
proof of the impolicy and inutility of in- 
terference by nations in matters not con- 
cerning them he should find it in the 
Treaty of 1852. That treaty professed to 
[Second Night. 
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provide for the integrity of the Kingdom 
of Denmark, and to maintain its indepen- 
dence in perpetuity ; but, instead of doing 
so, it sowed the seeds of its dissolution, 
threw down an apple of discord, and 
placed Denmark in the grasp of those 
Powers which were now engaged in her 
extermination. The treaty dealt with 
the question of the right of succession ; 
but Frederick VII., who might, perhaps, 
in conjunction with his Diet, have a right 
to dispose of the succession to the Crown 
of Denmark, had no right to confer the 
succession to the Duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein on one who was not the 
rightful inheritor. Under no circumstances 
had he the right to do that without consult- 
ing the Duchies; and, being a member of 
the Diet, he had no right to do so without 
consulting the Diet. That was the question 
which was now felt by Germany, and which 
agitated the Duchies in connection with 
the further question of the protection of 
German interests. Now, the protection of 
German interests was as much the duty of 
Germany as the protection of English in- 
terests in any part of the world was of Eng- 
land. The question of right did not arise 
until the death of the late King, and then 
a settlement became absolutely necessary. 
No doubt the King had a good motive at 
heart when he designated the present 
King as his successor ; but the Government 
of Denmark had pursued a policy of irri- 
tating oppression, which had the effect of 
disuniting Schleswig from Denmark, and 
causing her rapidly to gravitate towards 
Germany. When the death of the late 
King occurred, Austria and Prussia found 
themselves unable to control the feeling 
of Germany in favour of the independence 
of their countrymen in Schleswig and 
Holstein, and they were obliged to choose 
between abandoning the treaty or finding 
themselves in the midst of a revolution. 
They chose the first course, and placed 
themselves at the head of the movement, 
and had by so doing probably prevented 
greater evils than those that had actually 
occurred. It was only fair to Germany 
that these things should be remembered, 
and he did not think that he had overstated 
the case. As to foreign interference, all 
that it had done had been to make Ger- 
many more aggressive than she would 
otherwise have been, for the Germans 
were a proud people and resented foreign 
interference with their affairs. More than 
that—it had rendered Denmark from the 
beginning more obstinate, less willing to 
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admit her obligations to Germany, and 
had induced her to resist the efforts of 
Germany to obtain for German subjects 
those rights which unquestionably belonged 
tothem. According to the statement made 
last night by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, up to January last the Government 
had done all in their power to invite 
concert and co-operation in maintaining 
the provisions of the treaty. Happily 
they failed in obtaining that concert and 
co-operation, or we should long ago have 
been engaged in an European war. It is 
true that in that case war might have 
been prevented in Denmark ; but it would 
inevitably have been aroused in Italy, and 
we should have found the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs adding fuel to 
the fire. If a war had been excited in 
Italy new combinations would have arisen, 
and a conflict might have been commenced 
of which no man was wise enough or bold 
enough to predict the end. It had been 
argued that they on that side the House 
ought not to attack the Treaty of 1852, 
because it was Lord Malmesbury who con- 
cluded it. But in that lay exactly the ob- 
jection he entertained to the policy which 
had prevailed for so many years at the 
Foreign Office—namely, that it necessarily 
runs in one channel. With regard to the 
Conference, he thought the position occu- 
pied in it by Germany had been mistaken. 
She entered the Conference as a victor, 
and it was impossible to deny the right of 
the strong to make the most of the chances 
of war. Germany had conquered and was 
holding Schleswig. She was, therefore, 
in a position to dictate her own terms for 
the arrangement of peace, and was not in 
a position to be dictated to. In the Con- 
ference, a boundary was proposed by Ger- 
many; and he was one of those who be- 
lieved that Germany was sincere in the 
proposal she made to secure the indepen- 
dence of Denmark for ever, and at the 
same time to afford due protection to Ger- 
man interests. As far as the independence 
of Denmark went, so long as there was any 
German leaven left in Denmark it would 
remain to disturb the whole. As a neces- 
sary consequence, a nationality represented 
by 40,000,000 would have a tendency to 
absorb a portion of that nationality repre- 
sented by 1,200,000. The mistake made 
by Denmark was that she tried to absorb 
that nationality which naturally gravitated 
towards a larger Power. In the Confe- 
rence, a boundary line was proposed, not by 
Denmark, but by England, which would 
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have cut off the southern or wholly Ger- {| America was an intelligible, honest, and 


man districts of Schleswig, but left the 
mixed districts, which Germany had as 
much right to protect as the purely Ger- 
man ones united to Denmark. The Ger- 
man Powers proposed a line which would 
have included the mixed districts, but 


they did not obstinately adhere to that | 


line, although Denmark, supported by 
England, did to hers. The Germans did 
not officially propose a line further south ; 
but Counts Bernstorff and Apponyi gave 
the Plenipotentiaries to understand that 
they were prepared to consider such a line. 
England persuaded Denmark, and Russia 
backed her up in it, not to consent to that 
line; and he firmly believed that, had it 
not been for the presence of those great 
Powers, the question of frontier would 
have been settled there and then between 
Germany and Denmark in such a way that 
the independence of Denmark would have 
been preserved and adequate protection 
would have been secured for the Germans. 
The negotiations failed. That failure did 
not affect us; but it would affect Denmark, 
which must inevitably be crushed by the 
great Powers with whom she was at war. 
He hoped that neither the Conference nor 
those debates would be entirely without 
effect in moderating the excitement and 


anger of those Powers; but at any rate 
foreign interference had as yet done little 
for Denmark. Perhaps he had already 
detained the House too long; but he felt 
strongly, not only onthe Danish Question, 
but on other questions which occupied the 
attention of the House, how mischievous 


had been our policy of interference. It 
was perhaps not desirable to enlarge the 
area of debate, but this policy of interfe- 
rence had been pursued both in China and 
in Africa. In both cases it had failed, 
and in both it had been reversed within 
the last couple of months by the very Go- 
vernment which adopted it. In condemn- 
ing the foreign policy of the Government, 
the House ought to include their policy in 
those parts of the world in the condemna- 
tion. He desired to condemn this vacilla- 
tion, and to see established something 
consistent, some basis upon which our 
foreign policy was to proceed, so that 
foreign nations and the people of England 
might understand one another. The only 
country with which the Government had 
not interfered was America; and why had 
they not interfered there? Because they 
were afraid. They were afraid to inter- 
fere there because the foreign policy of 





bold policy. The Americans said, “‘ We 
will not meddle with you, and you shall 
not interfere with us.” Interference in 
America meant war; and that judging by 
their acts in other parts of the world, was 
the only reason why the Government had 
not interfered in America. He applauded 
them for not doing so, but his satisfaction 
did not arise from any want of interest in 
the American contest, in which he believed 
that the majority of the people of this 
country felt more interest than they did 
in the war in Denmark. He should give 
his vote to-night—[ “‘ Not to-night” ]—not 
to-night, but whenever it was required, 
with satisfaction, and he should be pre- 
pared to justify it before the country at 
any moment at which the Government 
might give him the opportunity of doing 
so. That was the feeling of hon. Mem- 
bers on the Opposition side of the House. 
They had been accused of being unpatriotic 
and ungenerous. He had proved that 
they had shown no want of generosity 
towards the Government during the course 
of these transactions. The Government 
said that they had been sincere and had 
done all that they could; but they had 
left Denmark in a scrape. That was 
plain; and that was what they were 
called upon to declare by their votes. He 
only hoped that the House of Commons 
would be sincere, because he wanted to 
know whether they could trust the evi- 
dence of their senses. Could they trust 
‘the man in the street,” or “the man in 
the lobby?” Was there any value to be 
attached to their interviews with their 
relatives, friends, and acquaintances out 
of doors? Because, if there was, there was 
a common opinion that the policy of the 
Government had been mistaken and mis- 
chievous. He only wished that they could 
vote in secret on this Motion; not because 
they on that side of the House desired to 
conceal their votes —because they were 
proud of and prepared to justify them— 
but to spare the feelings of many friends 
of his who were about to vote to save the 
Government at the sacrifice of their own 
opinions. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU: Sir, if 
the policy advocated by the Opposition 
were really a war policy, as has already 
been hinted by hon. Members in this de- 
bate, I certainly could not consent, upon 
such an occasion, to give them my support. 
Their policy however is, I conceive, of a 
very different character. It is founded 
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upon a principle which certainly ought to 
be always enforced—a principle which has 
rendered the country prosperous as long as 
it has been followed; and the abandon- 
ment of which has always brought evils on 
the land. Those who have sought to fix 
on us the stigma of a war policy, must 
have been sorely puzzled and disappointed 
when they heard the speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for Stamford. That 
noble Lord, whose warlike tendencies are 
so well known, and whose sympathy with 
the Danes has been so notorious, had not 
a word to offer in favour of war. It is 
true that he endeavoured to make out some 
apology for the conduct of the Danes. 
He said, for instance, that they had not 
neglected the advice which we gave them 
on so many occasions, and which they as 
often repudiated. He also took upon him 
to assert that we asked them to withdraw 
a constitution which had become the law 
of the land, and to perform an act which 
would clearly have been unconstitutional. 
I think that the noble Lord was in error. 
The Danes have on every occasion rejec- 
ted our advice; at least, they have never 
followed it until the time was long past 
when it could be of the slightest avail. 
The noble Lord must also remember that 
although M. Hall, the Danish Minister, 
agreed to withdraw the obnoxious decree 
of March, he did not do so until after that 
decree had been carried out, and had be- 
come law, by the passing of the act which 
established the constitution of November. 
M. Hall himself said, when he withdrew 
the decree, that he did so because it had 
become nothing but a worthless piece of 
paper, since the substance had already 
been secured by an act of the Rigsraad. 
Thus he threw scorn and contumely in 
our faces, at the very time that he pro- 
fessed to grant the request which we had 
so long urged in vain. Nay, he openly 
declared that he had dissolved the Rigs- 
raad which passed the act, in order that 
no new Rigsraad could be called together 
except by putting in force the very law 
which we had demanded that he should 
revoke. Clearly, then, we are not bound 
in honour to go to war for the Danes. 
Moreover, nothing which we have ever 
said or intimated, or hinted, has led the 
Danes to believe that we would go to war 
for them. Despatches of September and 
October have been profusely quoted, in 
order to make out a contrary proposition. 
But what did Sir Augustus Paget write 
on December 22, in relating a conversa- 
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tion with M. Hall? ‘* M. Hall replied 
that there was no promise 
of support if Germany continued her 
aggressions.’””’ We cannot go beyond that 
statement. It is conclusive up to the end 
of last year at least. The Opposition can, 
therefore, not believe that we have given 
Denmark any grounds for believing that 
England would go to war for Denmark. 
What, then, is the policy which the 
Opposition are seeking to enforce on 
Her Majesty’s Government, and which 
I trust will be always successfully en- 
forced? It has been much alluded to 
since the speech of the gallant Mem- 
ber for Huntingdon (General Peel). I 
can, indeed, add but little to that speech. 
He argued in favour of non-interference; 
and, certainly, there is no question in 
which the evils of interference or meddling 
protection have become more apparent 
than in that which is now under consider- 
ation. This whole crisis has sprung from 
that mistaken policy of intervention on 
both sides. We interfered in Denmark; 
Germany protected the Duchies; and both 
Denmark and the Duchies have now good 
reason to exclaim, ‘save me from my 
protectors.” The Germans said that the 
Duchies were oppressed by the: Danes; they 
therefore invaded the Duchies, and de- 
voured their crops like a flight of locusts, 
in order that the Duchies might be oppres- 
sed by Germans. We have been as bad. 
We did not respect local rights; we did 
not allow a people to govern themselves 
and manage their own affairs, but stepped 
in to interfere. Both in 1850 and in 1863 
we favoured the attempts of a Copenhagen 
mob, which forced on the King a central- 
izing policy, like that of the Czar in re- 
gard to Poland, or of Austria in regard to 
Hungary, or of Prussia in regard to Posen. 
What is the Treaty of 1852? It is either 
a mere promise that we would offer no re- 
sistance if the King of Denmark changed 
the succession to his Crown—in which case, 
we are now bound by our pledge not to 
interfere. Or else that treaty binds all the 
contracting Powers to render their assist- 
ance in bringing about that change in the 
succession. In that case the treaty is a 
flagrant instance of the policy of inter- 
ference. In the late Conferences, Lord 
Clarendon was induced to admit that if 
the treaty was a contract between each of 
the Powers singly with Denmark, then it 
has been annulled by war. While, on 
the other hand, if in spite of the want of 
mutual ratifications the treaty binds all 
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the parties by a common engagement to 
each other, then it amounts to a guaran- 
tee. Treaties are always the result of 
interference; and they prolong that med- 
dling policy into after years. But treaties 
settle nothing. The Treaty of 1852 has 
not availed to settle anything. France said 
it was a foolish piece of bungling, and long 
ago declared it to be a nullity. The Ger- 
man Powers have declared themselves free 
from its restrictions. The neutral Powers, 
by what was termed “the English pro- 
posal,” have virtually set it aside. For 
the treaty proposed to bind the Duchies 
to Denmark bya personal union; while 
the neutral Powers proposed te separate 
the greater part of the Duchies and place 
them under another Sovereign. Russia, 
too, as it appears from some secret des- 
patches, regards the treaty as an old 
horse which has done its work, and seen 
its best day, and is fit only for the knack- 
er’s yard. No more did the Congress of 
Paris of 1856 avail to settle anything. At 
that Congress a declaration was formally 
agreed to in favour of arbitration, and 
against privateering and paper blockades. 
How does it work? At the Conference 


Lord Clarendon appealed to that declara- 
tion in order to enforce arbitration ; where- 
upon one of the Plenipotentiaries asserted 


that mediation only had been intended. 
“No,” said Lord Clarendon, “the term 
‘good offices’ includes both mediation and 
arbitration.” ‘‘ By no means,” cried M. 
Balan, “‘ I was at the Congress of Paris, 
and remember well that the term ‘ good 
offices’ was chosen because we found it 
impossible to agree to anything definite 
or to fix upon any precise term.” Here, 
then, it was openly avowed that the lan- 
guage of treaties has no definite meaning. 
As to blockades, all the Plenipotentiaries 
agreed that a Prize Court alone can de- 
cide whether a blockade is effective or 
not. This part also of the declaration has, 
therefore, been declared valueless. With 
regard to the prohibition from privateer- 
ing, what occurred? Prussia declared her 
intention, much to the alarm of Russia, 
to employ privateers if the war should 
continue; and a few pages of the Confer- 
ence Papers are full of the expressions 
of alarm which were uttered by Baron 
Brunnow at such a declaration. The fact 
alluded to by the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale is another instance of the worth- 
lessness of treaties. By the Treaty of 
Vienna, of November 20th, 1815, all the 
great Powers bound themselves to pre- 
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vent a Buonaparte from ever occupying the 
Throne of France, and engaged to use 
all the forces at their disposal to carry out 
this common object. Why have we not 
observed this treaty? ‘‘ Because it was 
not convenient,” I shall be told. Pre- 
cisely! Convenience is of more weight 
than treaties. Ifa treaty suits our con- 
venience we appeal to it; if not, we cast it 
to the winds. Treaties then can never be 
stable ; they continually bow to conveni- 
ence ; they are fluctuating and uncertain. 
International Law alone can be appealed 
to. This is like a wall in the plain, which 
may be passed with ease, but ever remains 
to mark the boundary; while treaties are 
like the long herbage which grows on the 
top of the wall, and which waves and 
sways in the wind, ever presenting a dif- 
ferent appearance to the eye. 

I used, Sir, to complain of the expendi- 
ture of the country, and move various Re- 
solutions in favour of reduction. But I 
have now made entry of this in my list of 
illusions. It is futile to attack the symptom 
while the cause of disease is there, while 
the virus still infects the blood. The cause 
of expenditure is this meddling interfer- 
ence. To make this more intelligible, let 
us take an analogous case. The various 
landowners in a county do not invade 
each other’s property, and meddle in each 
other’s affairs. If they did, there would 
be constant litigation and expensive law 
suits. In order that they might live as 
neighbours should do, and preserve ami- 
cable relations and enjoy the amenities of 
life, they carefully abstain from meddling, 
either by word or act, in each others af- 
fairs. So it is with States. It is med- 
dling which costs money, and necessitates 
armaments. This is apparent from the 
evidence given before the Committee of 
Public Accounts. Sir Richard Bromley, 
the Accountant General of the Navy, 
said— 

149.—* The last ten years have been a race for 
building, a race for getting in stores, and a race 
for getting men into the service.” 

The Duke of Somerset said— 


1408.—“ There are demands made upon the 
Admiralty for naval force by the Foreign Office, 
and by the Colonial Office in different parts of 
the world. All those demands lead to expense.” 


Mr. Gladstone said— 


1543.—“‘ A considerable change has taken 
place in the practical working of our system of late 
years. Until 1853-4 the expenditure of the army 
and navy ran within certain accustomed channels ; 
the amount of it varied but little from year to year, 
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and the application of it did not vary much. 
. . « + Ofcourse I speak ofa period before 
the operations of the Russian war had arisen, 
which entirely altered their character. Rice 
For the last three years, either military operations, 
or political operations approximating to a military 
character have been in progress.” 

To return to our analogy: if a landowner 
meddles, even if he be so rich and power- 
ful that he can carry his lawsuit, by ap- 
peals, from one court to another, and so 
weary out his opponents, yet he is hated 
and shunned by the rest, and loses all his 
influence in the county. It is the same 
among nations. Nay; Lord Russell him- 
self seems to have had a misgiving at the 
Conferences, and to have felt that the 
honour of England was gone; for we read 
in the Conference papers— 

** Tt appears to Earl Russell that it would agree 

but little with the honour of the European Powers 
not to succeed in finding a solution for the diffi- 
culties which remain to be settled, without a re- 
commencement of the war.” 
Therefore I say that we should live like 
neighbours with foreign States, and leave 
them to settle their affairs, and then our 
expenditure would speedily be reduced. 
Some.one may say, however, that this 
would be a selfish policy [‘‘ Hear, hear.”’ | 
That cheer informs me that this objection 
has been lying before the minds of hon. 
Members. The term selfish relates to an 
individual man only. It is the duty of a 
Government to do whatever is best for the 
governed. ‘To do what is most advantage- 
ous for the nation is therefore not a “ sel- 
fish policy,” but is the duty of Govern- 
ment. “Selfish” and “ isolated policy ”’ 
are clap-traps, which are meant to catch 
the unwary and bewilder the unconscious. 
A state which is isolated, that is to say, 
which has no ambition, becomes the re- 
fuge of all weak States, and, therefore, 
the arbiter of the destinies of Europe. 

Our grand meddling, I have said, was in 
1852. What have been the results of it? 
What, in the first place, was the object of 
this interference? At page 81 of the Pro- 
tocols of the Conference we read— 

“The Treaty of 1852 was concluded with the 
object of consolidating the peace of the North.” 
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And the very next page, (p. 82), contains 
these words— 

“ The political and administrative independence 
of the Duchies [that, namely, which had been 
debarred by the Treaty]; this was the motive for 
which the German Powers made war.” 


And what are the results? The Holy Al- 
liance has been again formed on one side; 
while the Scandinavian Trefoil is ranged 
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on the other. The absolute and despotic 
character of the Alliance has been well 
depicted by the hon. Member for Rochdale. 
It is also apparent in the Conference 
papers. There we find Baron Brunnow 
asserting that a King may alienate a por- 
tion of his territory, imposing or not im. 
posing conditions on that alienation, just 
as he chooses; and that he may do this 
without consulting the wishes of the in- 
habitants, but merely “in virtue of his 
own rights of sovereignty.” 
In the Conference, things went most 
favourably for Germany. The German 
Powers might have secured the indepen- 
dence of Schleswig and Holstein, together 
with the personal union with Denmark 
which the treaty provided for. But they 
repudiated the treaty entirely, unsettled 
everything, and preferred to renew the 
war with Denmark. Austria, Prussia and 
Russia had by this time shaken hands 
over the grave of Poland. Or, rather, 
Russia proceeded to use Austria and Prus- 
sia to put down the rebellion in Poland, 
to stir up rebellions in the Danubian 
Principalities, and to restrain projected 
aggressions in Finland. With Russia at 
their back, of course Austria and Prussia 
can advance as far as they choose. Be- 
sides, the alliance covers hulf the globe; 
it extends from the Rhine through Enu- 
rope and Asia into North America; and 
comprises two millions of men under arms. 
De Broglie wrote long ago that Sweden 
has everything to fear from Russia and 
Prussia in alliance, and Denmark in sub- 
jection. The only set-off to this power is 
that France may be thus forced to draw 
nearer to England. It is time, therefore, 
that we should ask ourselves what we 
mean by foreign policy; or at least we 
should know what are the objects to be 
attained by diplomacy. The rank or 
weight of a power is necessarily founded 
on three bases; namely, military power, 
wealth, and alliances. Setting apart all 
sentimental foreign policy (these not being 
the days of chivalry), there can only be three 
objects in a foreign policy: the increase 
of naval and military power; the increase 
of wealth; and the strengthening and mul- 
tiplying of alliances. With regard to the 
first; the more the military power is In- 
creased, the more you take from the wealth 
of the country. The military power should 
therefore be of a merely passive character ; 
it should be for defence only. Aggression 
weakens States. The Dutch increased in 


power by persistently abstaining from med- 
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dling, and by studying only the augmen- 
tation of their commerce and wealth. They 
earried grain for other nations, who wasted 
themselves by war. This policy they 
pursued until they entered upon the war 
of succession ; then their power declined, 
and their commerce and wealth crossed over 
the sea to our shores. As to the power 
which results from alliances, let us con- 
sider the present state of affairs in Europe, 
let us observe the result of our negotiations. 
There is the Holy Alliance on one side, 
and the Scandinavian Union on the other. 
And what allies have we? Italy? France 
js her protector and ally. And France 
is falling into alliance with the liberals of 
Germany, against the German Courts and 
the Holy Alliance. But we have affronted 
the people of Germany, and they hate us. 
Would Scandinavia be our ally? Den- 
mark, one leaf of the ‘ Trefoil,’’ we have 
disgusted. While we were using tall 
talk, doubtless France whispered to the 
descendant of Bernadotte, that if he would 
only wait quietly, Denmark would fall into 
his lap. France inspired him, and he is 
the ally of France. But I may be asked 
what I mean by the term alliance. It 
means self-interest. It is like friendship 
between men. There is no such thing as 
real friendship, such as is imagined by 
poets and philosophers. [4 laugh.) The 
hon. Member for Honiton laughs, in 
order to remind us that he has acquired 
the title of poet. In spite of his sneer, 
however, I maintain that you are friendly 
with one man because he is amusing, and 
with another because he gives you infor- 
mation or assistance. Where interests 
coincide there States are in alliance, and 
individuals are friendly. This condition 
lasts, until the interests diverge ; and no 
longer. It may, however, be destroyed 
by jealousy. But since the French Treaty 
has been ratified, the interests of the French 
and ours have been the same; and they have 
now no jealousy, I presume, of our mari- 
time power. How is it then that France 
is estranged from us? The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer says that all their animo- 
sities and hatred towards us have ceased. 
Yes; because they have ceased to fear, not 
because they have begun to love. And 
why have they ceased to fear? because 
they have seen our weakness. Lord Rus- 
sell sought the co-operation of others in 
all he did: he sued to France, he knocked 
humbly at the door of Russia. A State is 
weak only when it plays a subordinate 
part. When it fears to take a line of its 
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own, it can never be sure what part it will 
have to play. Then it must dig and sow, 
for some other State to reap the fruits. 
The result is that smaller States will no 
longer seek your alliance, because of your 
weakness, but will ally themselves with 
your master, because he is strong. For 
hope and fear play their parts in the ac- 
tions of States. In conclusion I will quote 
some memorable words from Ségur, merely 
substituting Denmark for Poland, England 
for France, and so forth. Mutatis mutandis 
he wrote— 

‘*England should at the first have declared 
boldly and firmly that she would support the weak 
against the strong, and always strengthen the 
cause of justice. Then all the weaker States 
would have looked up to England, and all the 
strong which had no ambitious schemes would 
have allied themselves with her. If Lord Pal- 
merston had done this, France would have joined 
her; and Denmark would never have been par- 
titioned. As he did not do this, the weaker States 
learnt, from the example of Denmark, that the 
timidity of England cut off all hopes of succour 
from her ; so they ranged themselves either under 
Germany or France; and the credit of England 
is destroyed.” 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he had failed to 
hear in the course of the discussion any 
practical course, other than that which 
they had pursued, pointed out as that 
which the Government ought to have 
adopted in relation to Denmark. As to 
the increase in our armaments, to which 
the noble Lord who had just spoken (Lord 
Robert Montagu) had alluded, they were 
in a great measure occasioned by the un- 
certainty which prevailed with regard to 
the policy of France, and until the key to 
that policy was discovered we should be 
more or less compelled to proceed in the 
same direction. The key to the policy of 
France was to be found in the fact that 
she wielded the power of the Pontifical 
Empire, and would have to pay the pe- 
nalty of maintaining the brigand rule of 
Rome. Never had the French flag been 
so disgraced, so degraded and dragged in 
the mire as it had been in maintaining 
that brigand rule [ Laughter.] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen might laugh, but was it altogether, 
he would ask, without precedent that the 
Emperor of the French might think there 
were other means of invading this country 
than by force of arms? [* Question,” 
“Oh, oh!’] Had the extraordinary de- 
velopment of that most remarkable ag- 
gression of Cardinal Wiseman been for- 
gotten? That aggression took place in 
1851, and from that time up to the pre- 
sent there had been a constant endeavour 
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to extend the Popish influence in this 
country. [‘Oh, oh!’’] The Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill and the laws which had been 
passed prohibiting the settlement here of 
the Jesuits had been disregarded, and we 
had now no less than fifty-six monasteries 
and about 137 nunneries, and, if what he 
read were true, every priest belonging to 
the Church of Rome in England was under 
the control of the Pontifical authority, 
while that authority was under the con- 
trol of the French Emperor. That was 
the key to the policy of the Emperor of 
the French. Upon former occasions he 
had told the Government that if they 
would grant him a Committee he would 
be able to show good grounds for alarm 
and apprehension. The outbreak of pub- 
lic indignation in 1851 was but the echo 
of our statute-book ; and when they had 
before their eyes the mystery of the best 
relations with the French Emperor being 
accompanied by a large increase in our 
naval and military armaments he hoped 
he was under a delusion when he thought 
that some hon. Members showed surprise 
at the circumstance. As it was under- 
stood that the division upon the present 
occasion might be seriously affected by the 
passing over to the other side of certain 
Gentlemen who believed in the dictum of 


the Earl of Derby that the Conservative 
party were the natural allies of the Pope, 
he would remind them of a speech attri- 
buted to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks, in which the fatal 
effects of the Papal policy upon this coun- 


try were pointed out. That right hon. 
Gentleman now proposed a Motion upon 


a question of policy, but refused to give | 
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wear a mask. Every man wore the same 
sort of mask; it had a simpering smile of 
courtesy while deadly hatred was in the 
hearts of most of those who were thus 
met together. But although I have heard 
almost every word that has been spoken 
in this debate, I cannot but think that 
there exists a desire to avoid the real 
matter in dispute—men seem to shrink 
from touching the real question. I can 
understand the Motion of the right hon, 
Gentleman. It is a Motion directed against 
the front bench opposite, the real meaning 
being, ‘‘ Get you out, and let us come in.” 
It is a very natural Motion to make’; I 
do not at all question the object, nor do I 
find fault with the Motion; although I 
may not think much of the wisdom of 
the proceeding. But still I would ask 
the House to consider whether the real 
question has been put before them. The 
hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden) 
came very near it, but even he seemed to 
shrink from a statement of the real matter 
at issue. We are all wonderfully cour- 
teous ; we speak ill apparently of no one 
but our political opponents, and the real 
culprits upon this occasion seem to escape 
animadversion. For my part, thoroughly 
understanding the responsivility under 
which I speak, that responsibility not 
being official but merely that of a Mem- 
ber of this House —I, feeling that re- 
sponsibility, believe that I shall best act 
up to it by saying what I believe to be 
the truth upon this matter. What is this 
debate about ? First and foremost, I will 
state the parties whom I conceive to be 
concerned in the matter. I take them to 
be five in number. There is first Den- 





any opinion of his own, or even to say that! mark; next, the people of the small 
if he had been in office he would have | German States; then the Princes of those 
pursued a different course from that pur- | States; next Prussia, and then Austria. 
sued by the Government. | I leave out of consideration Schleswig and 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, I will endeavour | Holstein and the Duke of Augustenburg, 
to recall the House to the subject which | because I take them to be merely pretexts 
we are here to consider; and at the com-| in this matter. The real question is this 
mencement I must say that I feel almost | —the people of the small States of Ger- 
terror when I approach this great subject. | many have gone mad upon the feeling of 
I feel that every word—every word of | nationality. The people of Denmark, with 
common sense I mean—I feel that every | the King at their head, have endeavoured 


word uttered in this House may have its 
echo outside, may fright the nations, and 
may be productive of most serious con- 
sequences. But amid the multitude of 
words that have been published upon this 
matter, I have felt that there was a very 
small quantity of truth. A Conference has 
met together; a great ceremony has been 
performed ; but every man has seemed to 
Mr. Whalley 


to maintain what, for want of a better 
word, I will call their autonomy. They 
have endeavoured to hold together a nation 
composed of separate peoples; the people 
of the smaller German States have been 
impelled by the principle most mischievous 
in politics, the principle of nationality, to 
invade the rights of the Danish people. 
Their Princes, fearing that their people 
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might turn against them, have been glad 
to divert the feelings and wishes of their 

ple into a channel which would not 
affect their own interest and power. Then 
comes Prussia, and she has three objects 
in view. First, she wishes to obtain 
territorial aggrandizement—she wishes to 
get a port in the Baltic. Next, the Go- 
vernment of Prussia wish to divert the 
consideration of the people from their own 
internal affairs. And thirdly, their ob- 
ject is to fight for what the Germans, 
talking Greek, call the ‘ hegemony”— 
the headship of Germany. These are the 
three objects which the Prussian Govern- 
ment pursue. On the other hand, Aus- 
tria, fighting for one of these things, the 
headship of Germany, sees Prussia pur- 
suing her own political aggrandizément, 
feels that she cannot allow Prussia to 
take that course without following her, 
and enters therefore into the contest. 
Now, the character of Prussia is a pre- 
cious compound. It is a compound of a 
pedagogue, a drill-sergeant, and a high- 
wayman. That has been her character 
from the beginning—from the very time 
that she became a kingdom, and during 
the reign of her next monarch whom some 
silly people call great. They have been 
robbers from the beginning, and they 
are only acting up to their original 
character now, when they are endea- 
vouring to acquire from weak Den- 
mark that port upon the Baltic which 
some day or other shall rise up to create 
what they call a German navy. Now, 
some months ago, when at Vienna, I talked 
with an illustrious statesman there about 
this matter of Denmark; and I said to 
him, “‘ How can you, an Austrian Minis- 
ter, take a lead in this crusade for nation- 
alities? Had you no recollection of Hun- 
gary, of Transylvania, of Bohemia, and 
of Italy?” He looked at me and said, 
“What you say is true; but the Germans 
have gone mad.” And he added, “TI will 
tell you a saying that we have. When a 
Frenchman goes mad we say he becomes 
mischievous; when a German goes mad 
he becomes silly.” I bowed to him, and 
said, “ Sir, I think upon the present occa- 
sion Germany has succeeded in combining 
both characters.” Well, then, the real 
matter in hand is this—that Prussia and 
Austria and the other States of Germany 
have interfered in the internal affairs of 
an independent nation. It is all very well 
for Gentlemen here to take what is called 
the German side of the question and talk 
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about the oppression of Holstein and Schles- 
wig by Denmark. But I want to know 
if there be a kingdom in Europe that is 
not composed of different, nay, of hostile 
nationalities. Look at our own country. 
We conquered Wales, and Welshmen hate 
Englishmen now. [‘No!’’] Yes, it is 
quite true. We conquered Ireland; we 
injured Ireland almost continuously from 
that time until 1830; and let me say, 
with all courtesy towards hon. Gentlemen 
from that country, that Ireland hates us 
now, and that if we were to adopt there 
what the Emperor of the French wishes to 
adopt now — namely, a pilébiscite — we 
should be turned out of Ireland to-morrow. 
Now, I desire that the rule for ourselves 
should be the rule for others. When Na- 
poleon interfered with the Irish people, 
what words in the language were strong 
enough to express our indignation? Did 
he not say, too, that England oppressed 
Treland, and was it not true? I will go 
still further back. When England chose 
to get rid of the Stuarts, and to drive 
James IT. from the throne, what happened 
in Ireland? Did we not by the strong 
hand put down the Irish people who 
wished to continue under the rule of that 
King? England, I say, has conquered Ire- 
land, and has behaved unjustly towards 
her; but what should we say if anybody 
interfered between us and Ireland because 
of our injustice? Now, I will assume for 
a moment that Denmark was unjust to the 
Duchies? I do not believe it, but I will 
assume it. Denmark was an independent 
nation; and I want to know what right 
the German people had to interfere? I 
put it broadly — what right had they to 
interfere? The fact is that there is a great 
principle at the bottom of all this, and that 
to interfere with the internal concerns of 
a nation is to forfeit one of the great gua- 
rantees for the peace of the world. That 
is my rule, and I say that the German 
nation, headed by Austria and Prussia, 
have done a great deed of wrong by inter- 
fering with an independent nation, what- 
ever may have been the conduct of that 
nation to any part of its dominions. I 
want somebody to answer me on this point. 
You talk of united nationalities. Look the 
world over, and if you find a nationality 
united I will give up the point at once. 
Take Germany. Where is the unity of 
Germany? I find every State struggling 
with every other State, and I find also 
that precious pretence of a Government, 
the Diet. What is the meaning of all 
[ Second Night. 
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that? The Germans do not go and wail 
over Strasburg. Why don’t they? Be- 
cause they are afraid. And then their 
great feeling for Fatherland bursts forth 
and is poured out upon the little nation 
of Denmark. Do the Germans say any- 
thing to Austria? Would they dare say 
anything to Austria, supposing that Austria 
to-morrow were to annihilate the constitu- 
tion that the Emperor has given to his 
subjects? Would the Diet at Frankfort 
in that case dare to whisper one single 
word of disapprobation? The fact is it is 
all a farce — a mischievous farce — be- 
ginning in farce and ending in tragedy. 
These are what I call the real facts of the 
case. I will not now pretend to discuss 
what Denmark has done in Schleswig or 
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Holstein. My own belief is that the Danes , 


intended to do what every wise nation 
would attempt to do — unite the separate 
parts of that country into one. In the 
same way Scotland became united with 
this country, not by a merely personal con- 
nection through the Sovereign, but by a 
union of the people. We got Ireland to 
do the same; and will any man tell me 
that in the matter of the Union Mr. Pitt 
and his Government appealed to the Irish 
people? Was there any pretence for such 
athing? Were the people of Ireland con- 
sulted? And yet I hear people talk as 
though we had done nothing like what the 
Danes have done! And what did Denmark 
do? She gave what I believe to be a really 
good constitution to Schleswig, and then 
you tell us that she endeavoured to change 
the language. If she did I think she did a 
very wise thing. There are silly people in 
this country who wish to continue the lan- 
guage of Wales. But any wise man would 
at once say, “If we can, let us put out 
that wonderful light called the Welsh lan- 
guage.” A nation ought to be as much 
as possible homogeneous, and one of the 
great means of effecting this object is to 
make the language the same. I do not, 
therefore, blame the Danish Government 
for endeavouring to spread the Danish 
language over the whole kingdom. So 
much for the doings of Denmark. Then 
Germany steps in where she had no right 
to step in; and now I ask what ought 
England to do? We are told that we 
ought not to interfere. Now, I want to 
know, whether, in the history of Europe, 
from the time that Europe was a combina- 
tion of States, it has been possible for us to 
insulate ourselves and declare we will take 
no care for what is going on? We are 
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not here to talk about this in a huckster. 
like way, but as statesmen ought to talk 
about it. I am not going to take my states. 
manship from those whose object is merely 
to make money. I do not think a counting. 
house the proper portico for a statesman, 
If, I say, we are to consider what the 
communities of Europe are, is there a more 
dangerous thing for us to permit than that 
a strong nation should interfere in the 
domestic concerns of a weak nation? [ 
know it has been done; but it has been 
done in spite of the feelings of the English 
people. We have at times opposed it. 
We have done many silly things, but I 
think we did not doa silly thing in pre- 
venting Spain from overrunning Portugal. 
That was a case exactly analogous to the 
present. The hon. Member for Rochdale 
says it is impossible, with a great nation- 
ality like that of Germany, by the side of 
a small nationality like that of Denmark, 
to prevent the one from gravitating to- 
wards the other, until at last the great 
nationality overflows and overbears the 
small one. Again, I appeal for a parallel 
to our own country. Is the disproportion 
between the Danish and German national- 
ities greater than that between the nation- 
alities of England and Wales? We have 
also what Germany has— a wonderful 
literature—we have a fine, comprehensive, 
and powerful language, we have a coura- 
geous and intelligent people; but from 
the time of Edward II. downwards have 
we been able to put down the nationality 
of Wales? No, we have not. And I say 
what has happened here may happen with 
regard to Denmark, and we have every 
right to suppose the nationality of Den- 
mark will not be overrun by the greater 
nationality of Germany. Moreover, re- 
member this, the Danes are only part of a 
large nationality—the Scandinavian—and 
in the multitude of the nationalities of 
Europe, who shall say which is to be pre- 
dominant? The only wise rule is for each 
nation to make itself one, and for other 
nations to abstain from mingling in its 
domestic affairs. And it is the duty and 
interest of England to maintain as much as 
possible the adherence of all other nations 
to this great principle of peace. None of 
the words I have heard uttered in this 
House are too strong to express my utter 
disapprobation of the manner in which 
the foreign policy of this country has been 
conducted by Lord Russell. The noble 
Lord seems to me to have mistaken his 
vocation. Nature intended him for a school- 
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master; and Fortune made him a statesman. 
His great object seems to have been to 
read lectures to all Europe, and Europe 
very properly has said, ‘‘ We don’t intend 
to be lectured by you.” I believe there 
is nobody feels that more than the noble 
Viscount opposite. [Viscount Parmerston 
intimated dissent.] Yes, I see the noble 
Lord shakes his head, but I know better. 
Lord Russell seems to me to have been 
like the Old Man of the Sea, sitting on the 
noble Lord’s back. 1 have no doubt my- 
self that if the foreign policy of the Go- 
vernment had been conducted according to 
the wishes of the noble Viscount, we should 
never have been in- the position in which 
we now find ourselves. But there are 
exigencies in all parties. There may be 
people who are very disagreeable, but of 
whom it is impossible to get rid. That, I 
believe, is the exact state of the noble 
Lord’s opinion on this matter. If Lord 
Russell had been sent to the other place 
with his Earldom only and nothing to do, 
Iam sure the noble Viscount would have 
fancied himself a very happy man. That 
is my opinion with regard to Lord Russell. 
But then comes the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It is not enough to say 
that because I find fault with you I must 
love him. I honestly say that with all 


the fault I have to find with the present 
Administration, I prefer them to those 
who seek to supplant them. That is a 


plain and simple statement. I do not ex- 
pect that it will be satisfactory to hon. 
Gentlemen on this (the Opposition) side of 
the House, but thatis a fact. That is my 
feeling on the matter, and that is the 
reason why I mean to vote with the noble 
Viscount. I shall vote thus, not because 
I believe the present is the best Adminis- 
tration the country can afford, but because 
I think it is better than the one which 
will take its place if this Resolution is 
carried. That is a statement which all 
the world can understand. I find fault 
with much the present Government have 
done. I think they have come short in 
many things of what they might have done 
both in home and foreign policy, but I pre- 
fer them to those who wish to succeed 
them. I can see that I do not please hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House, and 
I certainly have not pleased hon. Gentle- 
Men opposite, but still I feel that my 
country will go with me in what I have 
uttered. I feel that many things might 
have been done which would have pre- 
vented bloodshed in this matter. If the 
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noble Lord had had power to do as he 
wished—if we had taken a firm stand at 
the beginning—we might have put an end 
to the arrogance and injustice of the Ger- 
man Confederation. I have heard a great 
deal said about peace, but those do not 
always maintain peace who say they will 
never go to war. My belief is, that if the 
Government had told the German people 
that the moment they attacked Denmark 
they must expect to have England for a 
foe, and if they had steadfastly acted on 
that principle, and sent a fleet to the 
Baltic, there would have been no trouble 
with Germany. You may talk about the 
effects of railroads, but is there any peo- 
ple, more especially the Germans, who can 
maintain themselves without foreign com- 
merce? Our fleet would have swept from 
the sea the whole mercantile navy of Ger- 
many, and with that threat before them 
the Germans would have been wise in 
time, and they would have abstained from 
those acts of injustice which they are now 
perpetrating, and which they may live to 
deplore. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, the House has 
now placed before it the case against the 
Government and the defence, in speeches 
of rare ability, which have left the parti- 
sans on either side little to desire as to the 
manner in which their respective cham- 
pions have opened the battle on their be- 
half. With those who address themselves 
to this question merely in a spirit of par- 
tisanship—determined, as the right hon. 
Member for Bucks, to censure and eject a 
Government which has done nothing right; 
or, on the other hand, persuaded by the 
glowing speech of my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to ap- 
plaud and support a Government which he 
has shown to have done nothing wrong— 
there may be little difficulty in deciding 
into which lobby they shall go. But, as 
my hon. Friend the Member for Rochdale 
truly stated at the beginning of this even- 
ing, there is a large section in this House, 
and I am sure there is a large section in 
the country, who are sufficiently impressed 
with the gravity of our position to-be de- 
termined not to allow this to be made 
merely a question of the Treasury Bench ; 
who are not so satisfied either of the en- 
tire justice of the attack on one side or 
with the sufficiency of the defence on the 
other, as to join upon this occasion in in- 
discrimate censure or any indiscriminate 
approval, and who are desirous, therefore, 
of looking further and deeper into the 
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causes of a situation for which—painful 
and in many respects discreditable as it is 
—it is idle to say that Ministers alone are 
to blame. The Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman may be said to affirm two pro- 
positions—first, that the policy of the’ Go- 
vernment has been a failure; secondly, 
that that failure has been so injurious to 
the national influence and the interests of 
peace that the Government ought to be 
censured and ejected. As to the first of 
these propositions, I believe there will be 
little difference of opinion among us. The 
policy of the Government has certainly 
failed to preserve peace between Denmark 
and Germany, and it has also failed to 
save Denmark from conquest and dismem- 
berment. We have all watched with pain- 
ful anxiety the unequal contest waged by 
a free, gallant, and virtuous little State, 
shedding its best blood drop by drop, against 
two gigantic Powers, who have been re- 
peating in Denmark their robbers’ crime of 
Poland. ‘Twelve months ago we respected 
the Germans as our friends and allies; but 
now, such is the infamy with which they 
stand self-branded, that he would be a bold 
Minister who would come to the House of 
Commons to ask us to vote one shilling or 
one man to save them from any affliction 
which might threaten them. My hon. 
and learned Friend who has just sat down 
(Mr. Roebuck) has favoured us with a 
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portrait of these two Powers, and he has | condemn. 


enlarged rather more fully upon Prussia | 
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humiliated by the contempt which has been 
shown towards England. Her counsels 
have been slighted, her warnings disregar- 
ded, her menaces derided, until Prussia, 
flushed with impunity, has mocked, bear- 
ded, and almost threatened us with an in. 
soleuce which has left us almost cowering 
from the shame of misleading and aban- 
doning a small and kindred State, which 
we were bound by the most solemn obliga- 
tions to protect. [‘‘Oh, oh!] All this 
is true. It is sad enough to reflect upon, 
and it insures for the first proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman a pretty 
general and ready assent. But when he 
goes on to tell us that the Ministers are 
alone to blame for all this — that the 
House of Commons has been so mind- 
ful of its duty, to imply that it has beer 
so far-sighted in its policy, so vigilant, so 
right-minded, so earnest, that it is justified 
—nay, more, that according to the right 
hon. Gentleman, it is bound to inflict jus- 
tice on a delinquent Government that has 
not acted up to its standard of conduct and 
requirement, I venture to say that he has 
invited us to accept a conclusion which 
the facts will not bear out. Do not let 
us, in our desire to make a scapegoat of 
the Government, blink this: fact—that for 
two years we have, one and all of us, on 
both sides of the House, been acquiescing 
in the policy we are now called upon to 
There are certain Parliamentary 
forms—there is a certain Parliamentary 


than upon Austria, which he has thrown | practice — by which the public outside 
somewhat in the background. The only! these walls becomes acquainted with the 
distinction I can draw between the two| opinions of the Members of the House of 
Powers is this. It appears to me that, of |Commons. What is the record of our 
the two, Prussia has been the greater mad- | proceedings during these two years? Not 
man and Austria the greater hypocrite. |only to the public of this country but to 
Prussia by its late audacious repudiation | Europe have we shown our acquiescence 
of the Treaty of Paris with respect to pri- i in the policy of the Government. And I 
vateers has almost put herself without the | will say that not only have we been en- 
pale of civilized nations; and Austria, the | dorsing, but that we have also been di- 
partner of her counsels and her crimes, | recting that policy. Well, now the right 
must also, when the time arrives, be the} hon. Gentleman and his friends have 
partner of her punishment and disgrace. | drawn up a long bill of indictment against 
A day of reckoning is most certainly in| the Government; but let me ask them 
store for both; and when the day does | and the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
fall cruelly and crushingly upon them, the | for Huntingdon (General Peel)—when did 
whole of civilized Europe, with one voice, | the perils attending the policy of the Go- 
will acknowledge that the heaviest cala-| vernment first strike them? Was it only 
mities that can befall them will be but) lately that they forced themselves upon 
a righteous retribution for the blood of his conviction? No. Then I gather from 
slaughtered Danes—blood that is even now | the right hon. Gentleman that he has long 
crying to Heaven for vengeance. We have | felt and long foreseen the perils into which 
witnessed with indignation the perpetra-| the weakness and incapacity of Govern- 
tion of this crime, so revolting to humanity | ment were hurrying us. Then why is it 
and justice, in Denmark, and we have felt | he has so long held his peace? Is it not 
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in the very essence of Parliamentary Go- 
vernment that the Ministry should be 
watched and controlled? Is it not the first 
duty of my right hon. Friend as a national 
representative to raise the cry of alarm 
and save us from the abyss towards which 
he saw we were hurrying? ‘‘No,” says 
my right hon. Friend, “ that rule does not 
apply to foreign policy. The relations 
between Parliament and the Foreign Office 
are altogether exceptional.” It is an en- 
tirely new and a strange doctrine that he 
has revived and promulgated, that the 
House of Commons has no alternative 
between giving to the Government free 
licence, unchecked and uncontrolled, to 
injure and disgrace the country, and pun- 
ishing them when they have so injured 
and disgraced us. ‘“‘ But,’’ says my right 
hon. Friend in this new and strange ex- 
position of Parliamentary law, “ Parlia- 
ment must never prevent. That would 
be very wrong. It can only punish. 
There is no intermediate power. We must 
trust implicitly or eject penally and ig- 
nominiously ; but we have no power to 
check, control, or restrain.’””’ Now this 


new and strange doctrine I utterly repu- 
diate. I say it is as false as it is new. 
It may be well suited to the atmosphere 
of a despotism, but is utterly alien to the 


nature of a constitutional Government. 
Our Constitution knows no difference be- 
tween Parliamentary supervision adminis- 
tered for our home and our foreign policy. 
It is our duty to scrutinize severely all 
the clauses of a Bill introduced by the 
Home Office; and it is equally our duty, 
in a case such as Gentlemen opposite have 
shown this to be, where they have the 
strongest misapprehension and distrust of 
the Government, without positive evidence 
to conviet it—it is equally their duty in 
such a case, to watch vigilantly the ten- 
dency of every despatch as they would 
the clauses of every Bill. I say it is not 
true that the Government are raised above 
the capacity of the House and its control- 
ling and correcting power by the possession 
of exclusive knowledge; and we know, 
moreover, that in these days they have 
little exclusive knowledge. Even in con- 
nection with the late Conference, we have 
seen that the transactions of that body 
have been telegraphed to Germany and 
telegraphed back to London almost before 
the Plenipotentiaries have had time to sit 
down to dinner; and the excuse is, there- 
fore, too transparent to be urged as an 
excuse for the non-performance of duty. 
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But admitting for the moment that the 
Government is exclusively informed of the 
details of current information, it argues a 
very superficial attention to the subject 
to imagine that great international ques- 
tions turn upon details. There are great 
historical facts and high moral princi- 
ples which dictate the policy of nations. 
The text and construction of treaties, the 
traditional designs of aggressive Powers, 
the judgment with which our foreign alli- 
ances have been cemented or dissolved, the 
means by which national influence abroad 
and its decline are brought about—these 
are subjects upon which any educated man 
is as capable of forming an opinion as a 
Government. These are the rudiments of 
political knowledge, and therefore every 
Member of this House who, like my hon. 
Friend, has mistrusted the Government, 
and has yet either designedly or timidly 
held his peace, has shared in the blame 
attaching to every act of the Government, 
and partakes of the responsibility, in con- 
sequence of his culpable acquiescence, 
which has rendered him one of the pro- 
moters of the very acts which he now cen- 
sures. Well, Sir, that is my theory of 
the duty and responsibility of Parliament, 
which I confidently place before the 
House in antagonism to that brought for- 
ward by the other side. I say that the 
policy of the Government is exclusively 
Ministerial only until the materials for 
forming a judgment upon that policy have 
been given to the world. But I say the 
moment those materials have been made 
public property, then if the policy deve- 
loped in them is not repudiated but is ac- 
cepted by all sides in the House, if public 
mischief subsequently arise, that mischief 
lies not at the door of the Government but 
at the door of Parliament; and if the coun- 
try has been dishonoured and humiliated, 
the result is not brought about by the 
Ministry but by Parliament itself. 

Now, Sir, I will come to the facts upou 
which this discussion has been based; and 
I say that the principle which I have 
endeavoured to establish most peculiarly 
and forcibly applies to the case of Poland, 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
devoted so large a portion of his speech 
last night. The right hon. Gentleman 
very truly told us that our Danish difficul- 
ties did not begin with Denmark, and he 
drew our attention back to their true 
suurce. The Government did not come 
fresh to the Danish Question. The Danish 
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exhausted, debilitated, dissociated from 
every Continental ally, owing to that 
rash advance and ignominious retreat in 
connection with our Polish diplomacy of 
last year? Are the Ministry to be blamed 
for that? What are the facts? The right 
hon. }Gentleman said last night that he 
would not weary the House by referring 
to details which were fresh in the recollec- 
tion of all of us. But those facts were not 
fresh in the recollection of the House, and 
I will trouble the House by referring to 
them. Those facts bear a precious moral 
at the present moment, when our morality 
in foreign affairs is going astray, and the 
experience of their bitter fruits may serve 
as a salutary and much needed warning 
for the future. The right hon. Gentleman 
said last night there had been many re- 
voltsin Poland, that we had found our 
intervention had invariably increased the 
misfortunes of Poland; that the two Mi- 
nisters who were in office at the time were 
fortunately aware of the calamitous results 
which had ensued upon our interference; 
and he left it to be inferred that, if the Go- 
vernment had resolved to intervene, he and 
his friends would have objected to such a 
course. Now, what are the facts? In Feb- 
ruary last year the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the King’s County (Mr. Hennessy) 
set forth in elaborate details, and in terms 
exceedingly offensive to the Emperor of 
Russia, many instances of cruelty and bad 
conduct which had attended the conduct of 
that monarch towards Poland. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving those 
words, which I can accurately repeat— 


“That these facts call for the interposition of 
England in vindication of her own public faith 
and solemn engagements.” 


Now, Sir, these were very strong words, 
and I wish the House to particularly at- 
tend to them, because the Resolution was 
one embarrassing to the Government, and 
it owed its success to the support of the 
right hon. Gentleman the member for 


Buckinghamshire. I beg the House to 
remember the words, ‘‘ That these facts 
call for the interposition of England in vin- 
dication of her own public faith and so- 
lemn engagements.” That was a very 
strong Motion, and the debate upon it was 
a very remarkable debate. The other side 
of the House absolutely ran riot on it, with 
the exception of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. New- 
degate), who repudiated any share in it. 


With this exception every hon. Gentleman 
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on that side of the House was in favour of 
interposition. On the Government side of 
the House there was not the same unani- 
mity. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) was the first to 
raise the sound of alarm. My hon. Friend 
said the terms of that Motion meant war. 
What said the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site? ‘‘The terms of the Motion don’t 
frighten me.” Andso said the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Horsham (Mr. §, 
Fitzgerald). Both those Gentlemen threw 
their whole influence, exertions, and elo- 
quence into a support of the Motion, and 
with such effect that the Polish current 
ran so high as to draw my right hon, 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) into the enthu- 
siasm. He appealed to the Government 
to respond to the strong feeling of the 
House, and advised the hon. Member for 
the King’s County not to divide, but only 
on the condition that the First Minister of 
the Crown should promise to give effect to 
the strongly expressed wishes of the House 
in favour of intervention. Therefore it was 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire and his friends who 
committed the House, the Government, and 
the country to intervention: in the affairs 
of Poland. They were far in advance of 
the noble Lord, whose language on that 
occasion was as guarded, and whose reluc- 
tance to move in the matter was as appa- 
rent as was consistent with the avoidance 
of a division which the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire 
made very formidable and most embarrass- 
ing. But the sequel is still more sur- 
prising. The Government, in obedience 
to the will of the House of Commons, ad- 
dressed themselves to the Powers of Eu- 
rope with great skill, great courage, and 
great success, and formed a combination 
so complete that the Emperor of Russia, 
isolated and paralyzed by the combination, 
was absolutely at our mercy. If England 
only said one word, without moving a 
soldier or a ship, the independence of 
Poland was re-established. Why did 
England not say the word? Did the 
Gentlemen opposite ask the Government 
to say the word? Did they support the 
appeals which they themselves had directed 
to be made? Did they offer the noble 
Lord support when he was committed to 
intervention, in vindication of the public 
faith and the solemn engagements of 
England? Nosuch thing. Putting forth 
that policy in February, they abandoned 
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it in July ; goading the Government to 
intervention in February, they thwarted 
them in July by proclaiming themselves 
the disciples of non-intervention. They 
started with intervention, and closed with 
non-intervention. And then followed the 
embarrassments and dangers of the inter- 
vention which had been undertaken at their 
request. “And what is the real meaning 
of this principle of non-intervention which 
we have heard again laid down with so 
much zeal, ability, and earnestness to- 
night by my hon Friend the Member for 
Rochdale? How do we define this prin- 
ciple, which has now become almost a 
stereotyped phrase in our debates? I 
always thought that, as applied by states- 
men, the well understood and well defined 
meaning of “non-intervention” is non- 
interference in the internal concerns—in 
the domestic affairs—of another State. 
The principle of non-intervention in that 
sense is a sound, right, and just principle. 
It is a principle first enunciated by Eng- 
land, to the honour of England, for the 
absolute exclusion of foreign influences 
must be the best security for the internal 
repose and good government of States. 
To the principle of non-intervention as so 
defined I am ready, and I believe every 
Gentleman in this House is ready, to give 
an unqualified acceptance. But that did 
not satisfy my hon. Friend the Member 
for Rochdale. As developed in his speech 
to-night, his idea of non-intervention would 
go much further, and would require that 
England should be withdrawn from all 
concern whatever in the international 
affairs of Europe—retiring in seclusion— 
continually abandoning her position, re- 
pudiating her obligations—absolving her- 
self, as far as I understand, from obliga- 
tions imposed upon her by treaties already 
entered into; refusing to enter into 
treaties hereafter ; abjuring for the future 
all external duties and responsibilities. 
England would then have no further mis- 
sion—since, as the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Huntingdon 
observed, she is too rich to be shot at 
—except to stand behind the shop-counter 
and serve all customers alike, enabling 
the shopkeeper to increase his gains and 
the taxpayer to save his pocket. That 
is a principle of non-intervention to which 
I cannot assent. I think it is a mistaken, 
mean, and mischievous doctrine. But 
there is another kind, a third form of 
non-intervention, which I think still more 
mistaken, mean, and mischievous. ‘That 
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is a policy which seeks to disturb by 
words, but shrinks from the responsibility 
of acts; which advances boldly, to retreat 
ignominiously —which signs treaties only 
to abandon them—which preaches morality 
that it tramples in the mire—which be- 
comes the champion of the weak only to 
betray them—which lectures and threatens 
the wrongdoer, only to fall back and 
crouch before his defiant enmity. That is 
a species of non-intervention the most 
senseless and mischievous of all. Such an 
intervention exposes the Minister of a 
great nation to the character of a scold and 
an impostor at once. It incenses the strong 
Powers which it endeavours to control, and 
aggravates twentyfold every misery and 
mischief which it sets out with a pretended 
mission to remove. But that is the non- 
intervention forced on the Government last 
year by those who obliged them to advance 
at the beginning of the Session, and com- 
pelled them to retreat at the end. Your 
fever heat of February cooled to a very 
low temperature in July. When the criti- 
cal moment arrived for determined action 
to be taken, then it was the changed mind 
of Parliament was perceived, and could 
not be mistaken by those who watched 
it. Then it was that Austria, always 
double-faced, combined in Poland then, 
as in Denmark now, with an hypocritical 
moderation, an ill-grounded sympathy to- 
wards every crime and cruelty of despo- 
tism—then it was that Austria, assured of 
the protection of one large party in this 
House, felt secure in carrying out her 
enterprise, and the Government of this 
country were forced to escape from an 
untenable position. They shrunk, and natu- 
rally and properly shrunk, from beginning 
an European war with an ally whom they 
could not control, and with a Parliament 
which they could not trust. And, Sir, the 
events now passing in Denmark, and the 
humiliation of England arising from those 
events, are naturally and logically the 
results of the inconsistency and crooked- 
ness of our proceedings last Session with 
respect to Poland. We failed to rescue 
one Poland from Russia, and our loss of 
influence has made another Poland of 
Denmark. What are the changes which 
have occurred since? This time last year 
we were the moving and guiding Power 
of Europe—the central Power in favour 
of liberty. We had entered into a great 
combination then. We were stronger in 
alliances than in recent times we had ever 
been; and we were stronger still in that 
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moral influence derived from character. 
How is it that all is changed? Why is it 
that the Danish Question finds us without 
an ally? We had incensed Russia by our 
policy on the Polish Question; we had 
alienated France by abandoning that 
policy; and therefore Germany, having 
learnt to estimate our policy at its worth, 
knew that in this Danish Question we 
could not act. There is not now in 
Europe, in Asia, in the West, or in the 
East, one single Power, great or small, in 
which the lowered position and the lost 
influence of England is not painfully de- 
monstrated to every English traveller—is 
not a cause of sorrow, derision, or con- 
tempt. In this position—this most dan- 
gerous position of our own creation, but 
for the creation of which I have shown 
the Government were not responsible 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!” ]—TI am only repeating 
now the same opinion that I expressed at 
the close of the Session in the month of 
July last—in this unfavourable state of 
things we had to rouse ourselves afresh to 
deal with the Danish difficulty. The 
question arising out of the Treaty of Lon- 
don divides itself into two parts. Those 
were the engagements contracted by the 
Treaty of London in 1852, and renewed 
by the present Cabinet in 1863 and 1864. 


By that treaty the Powers who were par- 
ties to it engaged themselves to one 
another to regulate the succession to the 
Danish Crown, to maintain the integrity 
of the kingdom and the peace of Europe, 
which might be endangered if no such 
regulation had taken place before the then 


existing dynasty became extinct. Eng- 
land, pledged with all the other Powers, 
undertook to uphold the succession of the 
present King of Denmark. The contin- 
gency to which the treaty referred oc- 
curred last year. The reigning branch of 
the Oldenburg dynasty became extinct, the 
succession was disputed, and the parties 
were called upon to act. Here was an 
occasion demanding the utmost circum- 
spection on the part of the British Govern- 
ment. The Schleswig-Holstein Question 
was not a new one—it had not come upon 
them unawares. The differences between 
Denmark and Germany had been growing 
ever since the present Ministry was 
formed, and the death of the King of 
Denmark only aggravated the difficulty. 
The duty of England then came to be con- 
sidered, and the task of the British Go- 
vernment was one of no ordinary difficulty. 
England could no longer be a friendly 
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counsellor. She was called upon to act, 
and she could not act without a policy, 
To plunge into interference without due 
consideration was to plunge into difficulty 
and disaster; for, if the first step were a 
false one, every succeeding step would only 
increase the difficulty. Now, under these 
circumstances, what was the policy which 
Her Majesty’s Government undertook to 
adopt? I think it, was a fatal policy. 
With a want of caution and foresight 
which must now astonish themselves, they 
plunged into difficulties in which they 
have been floundering ever since. They, 
in a rash and unreflecting moment, has- 
tened to adopt, without qualification or 
modification, the Treaty of 1852, which 
my hon. Friend behind me (Mr. Cobden) 
has shown to be a bad treaty. It was a 
treaty unsound in principle, vicious in 
policy, and at variance with every English 
notion of justice and morality. This was 
their first blunder, and it has since been 
proved to have been an irreparable one. 
They undertook to set aside the hereditary 
succession to the throne of Denmark. 
They chose to treat the heir presumptive 
of the Danish Crown as if he had an abso- 
lute right of property, and they allowed 
him to make merchandise of his title to 
the succession. I do not know whether 
the Danish Constitution allows that to be 
done any more than our Act of Settlement 
would allow the Prince of Wales to change 
the order of succession here. But I did 
not know that he had any succession to 
sell until the noble Lord stated he had for- 
feited it by rebellion and treason. The 
contracting parties, however, chose to treat 
with him as if he were the absolute owner 
in fee, and they bought him out for a 
smaller sum than we have seen given for 
an estate in England. In that respect it 
was an immoral transaction. A portion of 
his subjects came into a state of war with 
the King of Denmark, and the rebellion 
was successful until they were invaded 
and overpowered by a foreign army. They 
continued subjects of the King of Den- 
mark, and also subjects of the Germanic 
Confederation, and thus they owned a 
divided allegiance, which is always 4 
cause of quarrel. So that this treaty, by 
which Foreign Powers undertook to regu- 
late the succession of the Danish Crown 
without consulting the people of Denmark, 
and the settlement of the Government of 
the Duchies without listening to the voice 
of the people of the Duchies, became the 
cause of injustice to Denmark, of reproach 
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to England, and sooner or later of em- 
broilment and war in Europe. What, 
then, ought the Government to have done? 
Ought we to have repudiated that treaty ? 
By no means. They should have examined 
the obligations of that treaty, not to evade 
it, but to rectify and enlarge. Eleven 
years have passed since that treaty was 
framed. Since then England’s objections 
to war, and to engagements that might 
lead to war, were continually increasing. 
We had engaged to regard the principle 
of non-intervention, and it was the duty 
of the Government to have said that the 
Treaty of London was a mistake—in the 
first place, because England was only re- 
motely affected by the affairs of Denmark ; 
and secondly, because the Danish succes- 
sion was a matter which the Princes and 
people of Denmark should have been left 
to settle with themselves. It ought, there- 
fore, to have been proposed to the con- 
tracting Powers, by common consent, to 
annul that treaty and to substitute for it a 
general declaration binding ourselves not 
to interfere in the internal affairs of Den- 
mark, and to defend Denmark against all 
external aggression. If that proposal had 


been rejected, which was by no means 
certain, then Lord Russell might have said, 
“ We have loyally fulfilled the obligations 


of the treaty since you hold us to them; 
we will carry them out; but England will 
decline to take a prominent part in a ques- 
tion that immediately affects Continental 
States.” That declaration would have 
combined fidelity to engagements with the 
assertion of the soundest principles, and it 
would have left the peace of Europe not 
at the mercy of foreign dictation, but 
founded on the wise and valuable accept- 
ance of the principle of non-intervention. 
Unfortunately the Government did not 
take that course. They took their stand 
on the treaty, and plunged headlong into 
intervention ; and as the London Protocol 
and treaty were concocted in Downing 
Street, the English Minister undertook to 
mediate between Germany and Denmark. 
Hastily, unfortunately, and rashly setting 
the other Powers aside, he assumed the 
almost exclusive task of adjudicating upon 
these differences, and made England pri- 
marily and peculiarly responsible for the 
miscarriage of diplomacy that was equally 
unskilful and unsuccessful. I have said 
that the Danish Question is not a new one, 
and piles of papers have been laid before 
us. I shall only refer to the despatch 
read by the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Buckinghamshire, written in 
September, 1862, and written at Gotha, 
although dated from the Foreign Office. 
Everything which we are now discussing 
took its rise from that despatch. It gave 
judgment on all the questions that had 
been in dispute between Denmark and 
Germany, and decided every one of them 
against Denmark. By so doing Earl Rus- 
sell reversed the judgment that had been 
given by the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government some time previously. 
That despatch was too good to be kept 
secret. It was instantly published in the 
German papers. The aggressive spirit of 
Germany took fire. It was the torch ap- 
plied to a pile of combustibles. The petty 
Sovereigns of Germany were full of lauda- 
tions of the English Foreign Secretary. 
Count Platen spoke of the noble Earl as a 
perspicuous statesman. Count Rechberg 
said that Lord Russell’s was the first mas- 
ter mind that had conquered the question. 
A reference to that despatch was inserted 
in a preamble at a meeting of the German 
Diet. It gave the whole weight and au- 
thority of England to the dismemberment 
of Denmark. What was the effect of that 
despatch in Denmark? It created a feel- 
ing of despair. Sir Augustus Paget, our 
Minister at Copenhagen, writing a descrip- 
tion of the scene to the Foreign Office, 
said that M. Hall, the Danish Prime Mi- 
nister, was visibly agitated while he was 
reading it. He said he never had ex- 
pected to receive such a despatch at the 
hands of the British Government, that it 
was the most disastrous blow that could 
be inflicted on Denmark, and was likely 
to lead to the dismemberment of the Da- 
nish monarchy. Why, Sir, that language 
of M. Hall is prophetic. The mistake that 
Earl Russell made in that despatch was 
made in the blindness, perhaps I may call 
it the extraordinary, and in a Foreign 
Secretary the almost incredible, ignorance 
which he showed of the real designs ‘of 
Germany upon Denmark ; and his treating 
the complaints of the Germans as to the 
grievances about population as the real and 
sole cause of quarrel. He ignored the noto- 
rious determination of the Germans to wrest 
the Duchies from Denmark, to get Kiel as 
a German port, and the views which M. 
Bismark so candidly stated to Lord Wode- 
house when he said that the Germans 
would never be good friends with Denmark 
as long as the democratic institutions of 
Denmark were maintained. Not seeing 
that the German claims were only means 
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to an end, Lord Russell gave that judg- 
ment, which was looked upon in Germany 
as making the attainment of the end the 
more certain, and as carrying with it a 
sure conviction that the writer of that des- 
patch would never take up arms for Den- 
mark. There was immediately a furore 
among the German nation, which could no 
longer be restrained; an invasion of Den- 
mark was determined on; the nation of 
professors was, by one stroke of Earl Rus- 
sell’s pen, changed into an army of fili- 
busters, and they marched into Holstein. 
Now, this invasion of the Danish terri- 
tories by the German troops, made under 
various pretences, but with one common 
object—that of spoliation, formed a great 
crisis for Denmark, and in that crisis the 
English Minister again steps in to under- 
take fresh responsibility as a protector and 
guide of Denmark. Lord Wodehouse is 
sent on a special mission to Copenhagen, 
with instructions how to advise the Go- 
vernment. His arrival is weleoomed warmly 
and gratefully as a carrying out of the 
promise that when their territory was 
attacked they would not be left without 
an ally. The revocation of the Patent of 
March was demanded. ‘ Revoke it by 
all means,”’ was the advice of the English 


Minister; and the revocation was, though 
reluctantly, conceded. Holstein had been 


invaded. ‘ Withdraw your troops,” said 
Lord Wodehouse; and the troops were 
withdrawn, burning, as we are told, with 
shame and mortification. ‘‘Cancel the 
Constitution’’ was the next advice. ‘‘ Do 
what is right before the world. Do what 
England advises you, and you will see 
what England will do for you.” The 
King consented to this act of humiliation, 
but his Ministers resisted and resigned. 
The King asks for time in order to cancel 
the Constitution in the only legal way, 
by the consent of the Chambers; but 
Austria and Prussia refuse that most 
reasonable request, and go forth to invade 
and seize Schleswig. The occupation of 
Schleswig is followed by the invasion of 
Denmark. The very existence of Den- 
mark is now at stuke, and the question 
can no longer be evaded, “ What will 
England do now?” And in that critical 
and exciting moment, with that question 
in every mouth, the British Parliament 
assembles on 4th of February. Then 
came the proceedings of the present Ses- 
sion, and I am sorry to say the contribu- 
tions of both sides of the House to the 
embarrassing position in which we now 
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stand. Now I come to the events of the 
present Session. That meeting of Parlia- 
ment was, for good or for evil, a great 
event for Denmark. All eyes both at 
home and abroad were turned to the 
British Parliament. As the policy of 
England was uncertain the counsels of 
foreign Cabinets were suspended, and 
even the march of German armies was in 
part arrested until the first utterances of 
the British Parliament were heard. But 
all parties except the Germans were 
doomed to bitter disappointment. The 
Government met us in the Queen’s Speech, 
as it was said, in the posture of a mendi- 
cant asking us for Heaven’s sake for a 
policy. ‘You have no policy,” said the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire — ‘‘ we are exactly in 
the same pitiable plight. We have no 
policy either.” [‘No, no!” ] Yes, such 
was the meaning of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s language. And so the House of 
Commons made no sign. The leaders on 
both sides manceuvred; the followers on 
both sides shirked the question. [* No, 
no!”}] I say ‘Yes.” [“No!”] Yes, 
Sir, and all of us confess it now with 
shame and with remorse [No, no!’”], for 
England is now reaping the humiliation 
which we then sowed. If Prussia no 
longer condescending to hypocrisy is wax- 
ing more insolent, and sets no bounds to 
her aggression, it is because, if before she 
had to do with a weak Government, she 
was now assured of impunity by a spirit- 
Jess Parliament and by a faithless ally 
and fallen people. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] But it 
turned out that the Government at that 
time had a policy, although there were 
peculiar reasons— painful reasons of pecu- 
liar delicaey—which made the sympathy 
and support of their opponents at the 
time, not against foreign Cabinets, but 
against other influences nearer home, in- 
dispensable for its secure development and 
success. On the 26th of February, Lord 
Russell wrote to Lord Cowley at Paris, 
that the plan which was in contemplation 
by the German Powers would amount to 
the dismemberment of the Danish mon- 
archy, and he asked for the concert and co- 
operation of France, Russia, and Sweden, 
in order to give material assistance to 
Denmark in resisting such a dismember- 
ment; and two days afterwards he sent 
another similar despatch to St. Petersburg. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Rochiale 
criticized those despatches in language 
which was perfectly consistent in him, 
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as it was consistent with the creed which 
he has always professed, and with the 
principles of the party with which he has 
always acted; and, therefore, I was pre- 
pared for his criticism. But I was not 
prepared for the condemnation which was 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire last 
night, when he fixed upon those des- 
patches the blame of embroiling us in a 
long enduring European war. But a war 
against Germany, with France, Russia, 
and Sweden for our allies—was that an 
enterprise so immoral, so rash, and so 
Quixotic, that this House would be ready 
tocondemn it? Sir, in my opinion, those 
two despatches are the redeeming features 
in this blue-book. Remember, that when 
these despatches were written the Eider 
was not crossed, and if France and Russia 
had responded as they ought, it never 
would have been crossed. There is not 
a political authority in Europe that does 
not think so; and we were reminded of it 
last night by the noble Lord the Member 
for King’s Lynn when he said, that as the 
Crimean war would never have broken 
out if the late Emperor of Russia had 
been informed beforehand that the passage 
of the Pruth by his troops would have 
been a casus belli with England, so the 
Danish war would never have broken out 
if the Germans had been warned that the 
moment their army crossed the Eider they 
should have to measure strength, not with 
Denmark alone, but with all the neutral 
Powers of Europe ranged by her side. 
I believe if such a warning had been 
given that the free soil of Denmark 
would never have been polluted by a 
German hoof, would never have been de- 
luged as it has been by Danish blood, No 
doubt it might have been thought very 
weak—nay, even shabby, by some, to ask 
us in the Queen’s Speech for a policy ; 
but assuredly it was more weak and shabby 
in us not to have responded to that appeal. 
We knew that Denmark had acted upon 
the advice of England, because she felt 
that that advice would be supported by 
arms; we knew that we were bound by a 
solemn treaty to Denmark; and, I: would 
ask, what call to war could be more urgent 
or more moral than a war to uphold the 
sanctity of treaties? The treaties of Eu- 


rope are the public law of Europe; they 
test the morality of States; they are 
framed to restrain the strong and to pro- 
tect the weak, to uphold justice, to pro- 
mote peace; and as long as it is known 
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that there is one great Power in Europe 
ready to put all at stake rather than par- 
ticipate in the crime and scandal of pre- 
ferring material interest to moral obliga- 
tion, so long will the work of demolition 
be incomplete and the ascendancy of wrong 
less certain. I think, therefore, that these 
despatches of the 24th and 26th of Febru- 
ary were most creditable to the Govern- 
ment, and that they ought to have been 
supported by the House. They were known 
to the Cabinets both of Denmark and Ger- 
many, and they must have been known to 
parties in this House. [‘ No, no!’’] I 
do not say they were known to the mght 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, because he told us last night 
that they were not; but they must have 
been known to other hon. Members. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’] I say, therefore, that the policy 
indicated in those despatches ought to have 
been supported. But the House shrank 
from any expression of opinion at that 
time; and the public, feeling that they 
had to deal with a Parliament that shrank 
from that expression of opinion, hung 
back ; and thus a policy which ought to 
have been supported by a united Parlia- 
ment and approved by the nation, was 
dropped, and instead of sending a fleet to 
the Baltic, Her Majesty’s Government only 
sent round invitations to the European 
Powers to a Conference. Now, it must be 
admitted that the moment was singularly 
ill-chosen for England to propose a Con- 
ference. The success of a Conference must 
depend on France, and we had just re- 
jected with some discourtesy the French 
Emperor’s invitation to form a Congress, 
by which he endeavoured to cover the 
failure of his diplomacy in respect to Po- 
land. The Emperor of the French cannot 
afford failures. In England they only 
damage the Government, but in France 
they imperil the dynasty. We did not, 
however, help him to cover his retreat, 
but with discourtesy rejected his invita- 
tion, though in the same despatch Lord 
Russell admitted that the state of Europe 
was very unsatisfactory ; and we know that 
it is so unsatisfactory that it must come at 
least to a Congress or a general war. We 
said to the Emperor of the French in effect 
that we would not go to war, or to a Con- 
gress; that we would not fight or delibe- 
rate; but we would instruct our envoys 
to continue the task of intermeddling, by 
| which we have become a nuisance to Ca- 
binets and a bane to populations. On the 
first night of the Session the right hon. 
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Gentleman lost no time in actually ap- 
plauding the error of the Government in 
rejecting that Congress. On the subject of 
the Congress, the Emperor of the French 
had very little to thank his uncour- 
teous ally for—but he could not but be 
much interested in the mistake we made. 
He saw that Germany’s folly was France’s 
opportunity. If the Ministers of Austria 
and Prussia had been in the pay of the 
Emperor of the French they could not 
have played his game better than they 
have done. The two most unpopular and 
conservative of all the despotisms of Eu- 
rope, at a time when his domestic difficul- 
ties were beginning to threaten, opened 
for him a safety-valve by setting the ex- 
ample that treaties on which the existence 
of nations depended were not to be re- 
garded. This was a piece of good fortune 
which he could not have anticipated in 
his wildest dreams. Their excuse for in- 
vading Denmark was the rottenness of 
their own thrones. He saw the amount 
of odium which Austria and Prussia were 
bringing on themselves, and, assuming an 
action of indifference, but burnishing his 
arms and ‘‘ keeping his powder dry,” he 
left to England the hopeless task of termi- 
nating a state of things of which he did not 
complain, because it made him master of 
the situation. The Conference met and 
separated, and now we are told by Gentle. 
men who have brought forward this Mo- 
tion that it was a failure. But did they 
not always know that it would be a failure ? 
Did not they say formerly, as now, that 
the Conference was only proposed as a 
Ministerial device to put off the Parlia- 
mentary reckoning? Would it not, then, 
have been better to expose and denounce 
it at a previous time; to have taken the 
sense of Parliament on the subject, even 
to have courted a defeat in discharging 
courageously an indispensable and undeni- 
able public service? The Conference ought 
never to have met ; it was a failure before 
it met. The Ministers proposed an armis- 
tice and were refused. And entering on 
the business of a Conference without a 
basis, without an armistice, and without 
an ally, it was patent to all the world that 
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made by them — must be seriously preju- 
diced by any such unworthy and ungene- 
rous proceeding. It is impossible to speak 
too highly of the conduct of the Danes 
throughout all these nefarious transac- 
tions. Their moderation has been equal 
to their courage, and they have shown 
a spirit of concession and conciliation 
which is the more dignified because we 
know that it is not the result of fear. 
They have gone on from concession to 
concession at the urgent instance of the 
British Government, until it appeared 
that nothing was left to concede; and, 
then, when at last Lord Russell ad- 
vised them to take one step more and 
accept the line of dismemberment, which 
he proposed as a final settlement, they 
accepted even that. Prussia, however, 
refused it; and then—only when another 
proposal was made for arbitration, from 
which the Danes would gain little but 
lose much, and when they had conclusive 
eidence that England would abide by no- 
thing which she had herself proposed, and 
that the German Powers would be satisfied 
with nothing that was conceded—then, 
and then only, did they, in their despair, 
exclaim, ‘‘ Murder us, if you are deter. 
mined to do so; but do not under the 
guise of friendship ask us to be our own 
executioners, to save you from the shame 
and guilt of the crime which we see you 
are determined to uphold.” That any 
attempt should be made to twist that 
answer of Denmark, dictated by common 
sense and a generous spirit, to the preju- 
dice of Denmark, and into an apology for 
our Government, is so ungenerous, that it 
ought to be met with general reprobation. 
But though you all said that the Confe- 
rence was likely to be a failure, and that 
humiliation was likely to aecompany it, 
yet the right hon. Gentleman opposite not 
only originated no discussion on the sub- 
ject, but he would not allow a discussion 
to be originated by others. When that 
Conference which we now stigmatize as a 
delusion was about to meet, the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Bernal 0Os- 
borne) gave notice of a Motion which 
would have raised the whole Question and 


they courted a succession of defeats which | given the House an opportunity to com- 
could only end in the mortification of Eng- | ment on the contemptuous demeanour of 


land and the dismemberment of Denmark. | 
I must say that I have perceived with re- | 
gret a disposition to throw the failure of | 
the Conference on Denmark. I think it | 
impossible but that the case of the Govern- | cussion. 


the German Powers in refusing to enter 
the Conference until the Plenipotentiary 
of the Diet should be prepared to enter it. 
That was the moment to begin the dis- 
It would then have been a sea- 


ment —- though the attempt has not been | sonable discussion if it only brought to the 
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attention of Parliament the indignity of 
allowing itself to be the willing victim or 
the accomplice of a transparent delusion. 
Ido not think that the consequences of 
such a discussion could be overrated in 
warning to the German Powers, and 
strengthening the hands of the British 
Plenipotentiaries, and showing that there 
was a Power behind which would not be 
trifled with, and could not be ignored. 
But, “ No,” said the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, ‘‘we will not allow discussion. 
The Government and the German Pleni- 
potentiaries must be left alone to fight 
it out; and when the fight is over, and 
if the British Ministers are right well 
punished, I will come forward and ask you 
to punish them again ;” and so in rather 
a marked and obstructive manner, the 
right hon. Gentleman geve notice that 
when the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Liskeard should be brought on, he, the 
leader of the Opposition, would strangle 
it with the “‘ previous Question.” I have 
no doubt that that course of proceeding 
was acceptable to the German Plenipo- 
tentiaries; but what was the position of 
the English Plenipotentiaries? They sat 
there the only representatives of a Con- 
stitutional Power, possessing the first and 
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freest deliberative assembly in the world, 
but which had renounced its functions, and 
left the Government and their representa- 
tives at the Conference in the lurch, at a 
crisis when a discussion in Parliament | 
would have tended to strengthen their | 
hands. The commencement of that Con- } 
ference was a mistake, and its termination 
was a failure. I have now brought the 
question to this point—that between the | 
Government and their opponents there was 
previous to the Conference but little to! 
choose. The Government had made some , 
mistakes which their opponents had in- ' 
variably endorsed. [‘* No, no!’] Well, 
I will enumerate them. The intervention 
in Poland last year was a mistake—but 
that was forced on them by the other side of 
the House. Their rejection of the French 
Emperor’s invitation to a Congress was a 
mistake—but that was approved on the 
other side of the House. The determina- 
tion touphold the Treaty of 1852 in all its 
strictness was a mistake—but that course 
was concurred in by the other side—and | 
the Conference now admitted to be a, 
failure was acquiesced in without a mur- | 
mur on the other side. I fear the Govern- | 
ment and their opponents are pretty much | 
on an equality; but, in one respect, the | 
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of the Government. The position of the 
Government throughout has been one of 
great responsibility and difficulty; while 
the Opposition, with more freedom and 
fuller opportunities, have in the suppres- 
sion of debate, and in the early and ill- 
timed deprecation of war with Germany, 
perpetrated some blunders peculiarly their 
own. I will dismiss the past and come 
to the practical question of the present and 
the future. Our present situation is, as 
all admit, very bad. By what policy is it 
to be amended? Down to the termination 
of the Conference, the policy of the Go- 
vernment was the policy of Parliament 
and of the nation; but the failure of the 
Conference opened new ground for a clear, 
direct, and unmistakeable issue between 
the two sides of the House. At the close 
of the Conference there was one practical 
question—What is England now to do? 
Are we to accept that which you very 
properly brand as a dishonourable defeat, 
or are we to turn to the alternative of 
war? That is to say, are we to aban- 
don Denmark to the designs of Ger- 
many, or are we to send material aid to 
Denmark to save her from destruction ? 
That is the only question which the nation 
cares to ask; but on that question neither 
in his speech nor in his Motion does the 
right hon. Gentleman shed a ray of light. 
Therefore, I say that it is a Motion utterly 
unsuitable to the occasion, and its double 
purpose is so apparent that its success will 
be little short of an affront to the country. 
On the face of it the Motion bears what I 
have no doubt is a well-considered deter- 
mination, to keep two objects inseparably 
connected, because the success of the one 
would be embarrassing without the suc- 
cess of the other; it is intended to con- 
demn the Government as much as possible, 


and to commit the Opposition as little as 


possible. It aims, therefore—and in this 
it succeeds—at affirming no principle, it 
commits its supporters to no policy, it is 
meant to enable them to obtain power un- 
accompanied by responsibility. I say that 
betrays a lamentable and fatal misconcep- 
tion of the very first principle of our poli- 
tical life. Responsibility is the first duty 
of a statesman, and no political party can 
ever achieve anything great which shrinks 
from a declaration of its views. There- 
fore, I say, the Motion is below the oc- 
casion and unworthy of a great party. 
The time has come when on both sides 
ambiguous policy should be discarded. 
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We have been too long given over to 
dexterous phrases and ambiguities. The 
time has come when we must look our 
duty and position fairly in the face. What 
is to be the foreign policy of England? 
That is the issue raised—or rather evaded 
—by the Motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I put it to the candour of any man 
here, whether such a question should be 
evaded at such a moment as this? Do we 
not see the clouds gathering over Europe? 
The war of the nationalities may not be 
long delayed. The contest in Denmark 
is but a skirmish of outposts. The Holy 
Alliance revived is on the one side sound- 
ing the trumpet of alarm; while, on the 
other, the cry of the nationalities, which 
the German despots so madly roused, will 
before long be echoed to their destruction. 
How is England to prepare for the coming 
storm? At such a crisis we cannot en- 
dorse a vague Motion ingeniously framed 
so as to keep the country in the dark. 
This is, apart from all political considera- 
tions, a plain, business question affecting 
the country, and the considerations which 
should guide us in voting are very simple. 
We have to consider the position, first, of 
the Government that is, and next of the 
Government that claims to be, and then 
to perform the duty of adjudicating be- 
tween them. As to the existing Govern- 
ment it was impossible to say that, during 
these transactions, they have not exhibited 
a weakness, blindness, and ill-success, that 
I do not think any one remembers to have 
seen surpassed. They have established no 
claim on our confidence, and not very 
much even on our forbearance. Indeed, 
had the Motion of the other side combined 
censure with sound policy, I donot think 
there would have been any very great diffi- 
culty in inflicting on the Government the 
condemnation which many on this side of 
the House, and myself among the number, 
believe they have deserved. On the other 
hand, what is the position of the Opposi- 
tion? I must subject to the same ordeal 
the aspirants to as well as the occupants 
of office. If the Government have merited 
censure, where have they merited reward ? 
If the Government have been weak, when 
have they shown strength? If the Go- 
vernment have been ‘intensely inca- 
pable,” where have the Opposition proved 
their intense capacity? Hitherto, it has 
been the safety of England that she had a 
choice of Ministers and of parties, so that 
if she were threatened with ruin by one, 
she could always be saved by‘another. It 
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was impossible, therefore, that any one 
set of men could inflict on her more than 
a certain amount of degradation. But the 
very abyss into which, according to the 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, 
we are engulfed, proves that there must 
have been two contending parties. But 
there is now no preference. For the mis. 
takes of the Government there is always 
some excuse. Every step in the path is 
beset with thorns, and at times a sense of 
overwhelming responsibility may unsettle 
the firmest nerves and obscure the clearest 
judgment. The Opposition, however, with 
heavy responsibility too, have a far lighter 
duty to discharge. Their duty is to sound 
the alarm, to proclaim dangers, to rouse 
the nation, and to arrest the mischief. 
The right hon. Gentleman need not have 
devoted so large a portion of his speech to 
refuting what no man here would seriously 
allege, and which the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government has never alleged, 
except to amuse the House—that the Oppo- 
sition are not bound to provide the country 
with a policy. The nation does not expect 
the Opposition to proclaim a policy. No; 
but it does demand, and it has a right to de- 
mand, that you should exhibit the qualities 
by which a policy should be constructed— 
enunciation of principles, display of know- 
ledge, proofs of earnestness, the acknow- 
ledgment and acceptance of responsibility. 
And you cannot ride off on that plea of 
forbearance by which a good deal of capi- 
tal has been made during the past and 
present Sessions. Are we to be told that 
forbearance to a weak and mischievous 
Government is a virtue in an Opposition? 
I have always understood that it was the 
nation, and not the Ministry, that had the 
first claim to a statesman’s considera- 
tion. After all, what does this forbearance 
amount to? There are different kinds of for- 
bearance. There is the forbearance which 
arises from a hope which hon, Gentlemen 
opposite may candidly own they never 
entertained, that the Government might 
be able to extricate themselves from their 
difficulties, and that any intermeddling 
would only increase them. There is the 
forbearance which is the main strength of 
a constitutional Government—the guiding 
and supporting voice of Parliament, which 
when speaking earnestly to Europe never 
speaks in vain. There is a third kind of 
forbearance which cannot be too highly 
applauded. We do not much praise the 
forbearance of the man who will not pluck 
a pear because he thinks it is not quite 
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ripe, for we know his forbearance arises 
from his love of the fruit, and that he 
means to snatch at it when it is more 
mature. 

In conclusion, I will state the grounds 
of the vote I intend to give. We have 
had in this country many instances of 
weak Governments; but we have never in 
the history of Parliament had an instance 
before, and I trust we shall never see one 
again, of an Opposition who from year to 
year have disapproved the whole policy of 
the Government, and yet, without resist- 
ance, or even remonstrance, have suffered 
the country to go on from disaster to dis- 
grace, raising no warning voice, and out- 
stretching no helping hand. That is bad 
enough ; but surely it is far worse when 
the catastrophe had arrived, that those who 
tell us they foresaw but did nothing to 
avert should seek to use it as a stepping- 
stone to power, and turn the misfortunes 
of the nation into the triumph of party. 
Even to this moment the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not pronounced on the Dano- 
German question. Even after his com- 
prehensive and exhausting speech, we are 
left in doubt whether he is a Dane ora 
German—whether he is for peace or for 
war. Under such circumstances, and with 


a European crisis impending, to transfer 
the destinies of England to the hands of 
men who have yet a policy to seek would 


be a gambler’s throw. This is not a ques- 
tion of confidence in the Government or in 
their opponents. Smarting as we do from 
the mistakes of both, there is no large sec- 
tion of the House overflowing with con- 
fidence in either side. My confidence is 
that the honesty, the good sense, and the 
judgment of this country will enable it to 
right itself at last. In the meantime we 
must deal with plain practical questions 
as practical men, and accept this not asa 
question of confidence, but, as my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Roebuck) put it, as a question 
of preference. Some even have placed it 


on the low ground, until we can see our | 
way out of our difficulties, as a question | 


of endurance. On whatever ground it 


may be put, I have no hesitation in affirm- | 


ing that, in my opinion, public policy does 
not require that, at this critical moment, 
a Government which has laboured so ear- 
nestly and constitutionally, though unsuc- 
cessfully, to preserve peace in a manner 
compatible with the national honour, 
should be displaced to make way for 
those who have shown more weakness 
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and less courage during the prolonged 
and painful crisis, and who have in a 
manner equally unprecedented and un- 
constitutional abdicated the highest func- 
tions of Opposition and stifled the voice of 
Parliament. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: Sir, 
late as the hour is, I-trust the House, 
after the somewhat personal allusions of 
the right hon. Gentleman, will permit me 
to address a few words to them this even- 
ing. I must confess that among the many 
remarkable speeches I have heard the 
right hon. Gentleman deliver, that which 
he has made to-night has been the most 
extraordinary. For nearly two hours he 
has addressed the House, and until the 
last concluding sentences of his speech 
there must have been many Members who 
were perfectly in doubt as to the nature 
of the vote which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was about to give; because, with 
singular impartiality, he first blamed the 
Government, told them their Administra- 
tion was disastrous, and that their conduct 
had humiliated England; and then he 
turned round on the Opposition and said, 
‘‘ True, you have no responsibilities; but 
you are just as bad, and I have no confi- 
dence in you.” But if the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech was singular in this 
respect, it was even more so by reason of 
the very novel theory which he broached 
as to the conduct of the foreign policy of 
the country. He told us—and I paid 
particular attention to his words—that in 
questions of foreign politics the office of 
the Government was merely Ministerial, 
until the House of Commons was possessed 
of the facts with which the Government 
had to deal. In seeking thus to convert 
the House of Commons into a Foreign 
Office, and to transfer to it the conduct of 
foreign affairs, I think the right hon. 
Gentleman, as well as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the hon. Member for Sheffield, 
who went before him, have shown what 
the effect of such a transfer would be. 
What according to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) is to be the 
nature of the diplomatic language of this 
country? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man thinks that in transacting business of 
such a character in this House we should 
best conciliate Foreign Powers, and best 
consult the dignity of this country by 
applying to other nations such terms as 
“highwaymen” and ‘swindlers,” while 
the right hon. Gentleman designated the 
parties with whom we had to deal as 
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“robbers,” and either as “hypocrites” or 
*¢ filibusters.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s theory of the administration of fo- 
reign politics is both novel and unconsti- 
tutional; and I venture to think that an 
Administration such as he would like to 
see established would be most unsatisfac- 
tory, and dangerous to the interests of 
this country. Before coming to the ques- 
tion more directly under our consideration, 
I should also like to set the right hon. 
Gentleman right as to the course attributed 
by him to this side of the House on the 
question of Poland last year. The right 
hon. Gentleman says the course pursued 
by the Government was forced on them 
by the Opposition. Is that so? The 
dates prove that he is wrong. And when 
the right hon. Gentleman assumes to be 
the censor and Mentor of the whole 
House of Commons, he ought at least to 
make himself acquainted with the facts 
and dates necessary to his discourses. 
First, as to dates. The Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the King’s County 
took place on the 27th of February. [ Mr. 
Hoxsman: I said so.] But what was the 
date of Lord Russell’s condemnation of 
the conduct of Russia? Why, the 21st 
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successful diplomatic action on the part of 
Austria, France, and England. But, be. 
cause we recommended a particular course 
to the Government, are we to be held re. 
sponsible for the bungling and incapable 
manner in which they carried out that 
policy? The fault that we find with the 
Government is not that they gave expres. 
sion to the honest sentiments of the coun. 
try in favour of Poland, not that they in- 
duced foreign countries to join in their 
representations, but it is that, having used 
language more violent than that of France, 
more violent than that of Austria, in the 
very middle of the negotiation, and before 
that language was allowed to have its 
weight, the announcement was suddenly 
made by the Foreign Secretary, that what- 
ever happened England would never draw 
the sword. I do not find fault with the 
decision which the noble Earl thus ex- 
pressed; but I do complain that having 
used language so violent and so extrava- 
gant, having induced allies to join with 
him, he should, in the middle of the trans 
action, suddenly paralyze all their efforts, 
Turning now to the more immediate sub- 
ject of debate, I must say that in some 
respects the discussion has been instructive. 


of February. What was the date of the | I have often known Members to denounce 
letter which has been 80 much complained | 


a Government, and afterwards be found 


of with reference to the conduct of Prus- | voting with and supporting it; but this is 


sia? The 18th of February. What was 
the date of Lord Russell’s despatch seek- 
ing for concert and harmonious action with 
the Emperor of the French? The 27th 
of February—the very day of the debate. 
When the right hon. Gentleman again 
attempts to defend a Government on the 
ground that a course of policy has been 
forced upon them by the Opposition, I 
hope he will take care to be more accurate 
in his dates. The right hon. Gentleman 
is equally wrong as to the course that was 
taken by the Opposition. He says that I, 
as one of those who spoke, forced on the 
Government the line of conduct which 
afterwards proved so disastrous and un- 
successful. I beg the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s pardon. I certainly spoke in the 
debate, and I hope I shall never hold my 
tongue in this House when I think I am 
called on to speak. I did speak my true 
and honest sentiments with reference to 
the cause of Poland, and I urged the House 
strongly to adopt the Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the King’s County, 
thinking that while it offered one mode 
of avoiding war, it might lead to a move- 
ment in favour of Poland, and possibly to 
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the first time in a debate of such length 
that, with the single exception of the no- 
ble Lord the Member for Hastings (Lord 
Harry Vane)—and he spoke in very fal- 
tering and hesitating tones—I have heard 
hon. Members from both sides of the House 
get up and make speeches, not a single one 
of them, except official Members of the 
Government, venturing to say one word in 
defence of its policy. From one and all of 
them there has been a chorus of censure, 
and it seemed to me as if hon. Members 
were trying to rival one another in apply- 
ing the strongest language of censure to a 
Government which at the same time many 
of them meant to support. I beg the 
House to remark that this question on the 
footing put by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, has regard not merely to the conduct 
of a particular negotiation, but is one of 
confidence in the general foreign policy of 
the Government. And what astonishes 
me is, not that those who are the regular 
supporters of the Government, but that 
Members calling themselves independent, 
who are often the first to denounce the 
Government, and who on this occasion, 
when a question is brought forward in- 
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yolving the question of confidence in the 
Government, make speeches, saying that 
they have not the slightest confidence in 
the Government, and that there is no rea- 
son why they should feel confidence in 
men who have disgraced and humiliated 
the country, and brought us to the very 
point of war, should yet be the men, 
headed by the hon. Member for Rochdale, 
to give a general Vote of Confidence in the 
Government. Well, I see opposite the hon. 
Member for Bridgewater (Mr. Kinglake), 
who assumes, and I believe justly, the 
position of an independent Member, and 
he would have the House believe that he 
has given notice of his Motion solely to 
express his own individual opinions. He 
blames the Resolution of my right hon. 
Friend, because he says that it is full of 
reserve; but what is the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Bridgewater? It is 
one by which he asks the House to main- 
tain the most remarkable reserve, because 
it passes by the whole of the transactions 
of the last few months, and when the de- 
cision of the House is challenged in re- 
ference to those transactions, he says the 
House is not to give an opinion upon them 
atall. [{Mr. Kryeraxe: I object to cen- 
sure.; I will not say that the object of 
the hon. Gentleman’s Amendment is to 


save the Government, but. the effect of it 
will be to enable the hon. Gentleman to 
catch votes on both sides of the House 
from hon. Members who are diametrically 
opposed to each other on the question of 


peace and war. The hon. Member for 
Rochdale (Mr. Cobden) says, ‘‘ I will not 
vote with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire, because I 
can adopt the words of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridgewater. They announce 
peace, and I am sure that that is an ob- 
ject which we all desire.” But behind 
us is the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire; and that hon. Gentle- 
man tells us that he intends to vote 
against the Resolution of my right hon. 
Friend. And why? Not on the ground 
of peace, but because the noble Lord oppo- 
site has still—as the hon. Member for 
Warwickshire says—left the door open for 
war. He justifies that vote upon the 
speech which the noble Lord made the 
other night, although I believe there is 
searcely a man in the country, whether he 
be a friend or opponent, who does not re- 
gtet that the noble Lord ever made such a 
speech. And thus it is that the hon. 
Member for Bridgewater will perhaps be 
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able to obtain from both sides of the 
House some support, or rather that he 
will induce a few hon. Members to oppose 
the third paragraph of my right hon. 
Friend’s Resolution. 

Sir, perhaps among the many speeches 
which have been delivered in the course 
of this debate there is none more remark- 
able than the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I must confess that in 
nine cases out of ten, when the right hon. 
Gentleman addresses the House, he fairly 
puzzles it. Let the right hon. Gentleman 
address us upon a question of finance or 
commercial interest and all will admit the 
lucidity and ability of his arguments; but 
if he addresses us upon any other question, 
whether it be of foreign or domestic policy, 
the mind of the right hon. Gentleman seems 
to be so subtle, and he is able to draw such 
fine distinctions, that I am always in doubt 
whether he is deceiving himself, or whe. 
ther he believes that the ingenious argu- 
ments he advances will deceive others. 
We have had no more remarkable instance 
of that faculty than in the speech which 
the right hon. Gentleman addressed to us 
last night. He took objection to portions 
of the speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bucks, because he said that it 
did not put before the House the real and 
correct state of the case, and using lan- 
guage somewhat more forceable than cour- 
teous, he said that he found fault with the 
right hon. Gentleman because his quota- 
tions were not true. [Mr. Layarp: Hear, 
hear! ] The hon. Member for Southwark 
endorses that opinion, and, taking the ob- 
vious part he does in cheering that senti- 
ment, we may naturally conceive that he 
also endorses the temper and style in which 
it was conveyed. The right hon. Gentleman 
commenced his speech by an attempt to 
explain away the famous words used by 
the noble Lord in the answer he gave to a 
question from me at the end of last July. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that up to 
that time France and Russia were in ac- 
cord in opinion with us, and he tried to 
explain the words that ‘‘ Germany would 
find that Denmark did not stand alone,” by 
stating that the noble Lord meant to tell 
Denmark that France and Russia held the 
same sentiments that we did. Does the 
hon. Member for Southwark, as a candid 
man, mean to say for one moment that 
that was the sense in which the words 
were used. [Mr. Layarp: Yes.] I will 
undertake to say that if those words were 
put before any number of plain-spoken 
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Englishmen they would not interpret them 
in the same non-natural sense of the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Friend the Under 
Secretary. On the contrary, I believe 
they were spoken in that spirit which has 
always distinguished the noble Lord —a 
spirit leading him to express generous 
feelings towards the weak when beaten 
down by the strong, and that that spirit 
could only be beaten down by events over 
which he had no control. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer charged my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bucks with omitting to quote, 
or not quoting correctly, Mr. Grey’s des- 
patch as to his conversation with M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys. My right hon. Friend 
said that he omitted that part of the des- 
patch in which M. Drouyn de Lhuys said, 
that in declining to accede to the proposals 
which had been made, it was from no in- 
difference to the cause of Denmark. My 
right hon. Friend also said, that after the 
experience which France had had in the 
case of Poland, she declined to take the 
course suggested. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite does not see that that part 
which he says my right hon. Friend 
omitted, makes the case much stronger 
against the Government. What M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys said was— 


“ Notwithstanding my opinions being so strong 
in favour of such a course as you suggest, if I take 
it, I will take it alone. I will not accede to your 
suggestion that I should act with you, because 
you have already led the French Government into 
embarrassment, and placed the Emperor in a posi- 
tion incompatible with his dignity.” 


Therefore, when my right hon. Friend re- 
ferred to that despatch, the part which he 
refrained from quoting was the part which 
made the refusal of France to act in accord 
with Her Majesty’s Government a more 
remarkable and stronger case against the 


Government. There is another point 
which I wish to refer to. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said that in everything 
that was done we acted cordially with the 
neutral Powers, and he went so far as to 
say that we had held exactly that posi- 
tion which my right hon. Friend had de- 
clared, in reference to the French Govern- 
ment, to be a position of dignity. He 
said that at the earliest moment we gave 
notice to Denmark that she was not to 
expect material assistance from us, and he 
quoted a despatch of Lord Wodehouse 
in confirmation of that, in which Lord 
Wodehouse writes — 


“General Fleury had informed M. d’Ewers and 
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me that he was instructed to tell the Danish Go. 
vernment that France would not go to war to 
support Denmark against Germany. It was my 
duty to declare to him, that if the Danish Govern. 
ment rejected our advice, Her Majesty's Govern. 
ment must leave Denmark to encounter Germany 
on her own responsibility.” 

The right hon. Gentleman tries to make 
out that these two declarations are con- 
ceived in the same spirit, and that they 
must have had the same effect upon the 
Danish Government ; whereas France says, 
‘‘Under no circumstances will I give 
you material assistance ; ” while the Eng- 
lish Government says, “If you do not 
follow our advice we will not give you 
assistance,’” which was equivalent to say- 
ing, “If you do follow our advice, we 
are prepared to lend you assistance.” 
There are several other points on which 
the right hon. Gentleman misrepresented 
my right hon. Friend and the real state of 
the case; but I am aware that at this 
hour of the night it would be irksome to 
the House if I were to follow him 
through all of them. There is, however, 
one which it is desirable to notice. Through 
the whole course of his speech, the right 
hon. Gentleman took this line—‘‘ True, 
we have failed; true, we have interfered 
in season and out of season: we have 
given advice that has not been taken; we 
have given advice that, when taken by Den- 
mark, has proved to be disastrous. But, for 
all this, we have only to bear our share of 
the blame, because everything that we 
have done we have done in concert with 
the other neutral Powers.’ Is that so? 
Is our position with reference to Denmark 
the same as that of France or Russia? 
Did Prince Gortschakoff and M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys ever tell Denmark that she would 
not stand alone? Did the French or Rus 
sian Minister ever make such a promise a8 
I say was made by Lord Wodehouse to 
the Danish Government when he was at 
Copenhagen? Did the Russian or French 
Minister ever tell the Prussian Minister, 
as Lord Russell did, that he thought it 
highly probable that this country might 
be called upon to interfere? Or did the 
Russian or French Minister, speaking for 
the other neutral Powers, ever tell the 
Prussian Minister, as Lord Russell told 
the Prussian Minister here, that he thought 
it highly probable that the other Powers 
of Europe would interfere for Denmark? 
No, Sir; from the beginning to the end it 
was our treaty, these were our promrses, 
it was our Conference, and I will presently 
take leave to show that during the whole 
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course of the Conference, although the 
neutral Powers might assent to the various 
propositions that were made, they were 
English propositions; and, consequently, 
I say that Denmark having acted upon our 
advice, having made the concessions which 
we suggested, it is idle to attempt to put 
the responsibility upon the other neutral 
Powers, and it is us that Denmark must 
thank for the position in which she is now 
placed. This is the inaccuracy which I 
must point out. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the proposal of the line of 
the Schlei and the Dannewerke as brought 
forward by Lord Russell was in every 
respect the proposal of the neutral Powers. 
He cannot have read the papers. It is 
true that with reference to this as to other 
propositions communications passed be- 
tween the neutral Powers; but when the 
proposal was made Russia refused to give 
her opinion upon it. And yet the right 
hon. Gentleman says that it was as much 
the line of Russia as of England. But 
more than that. What was the conduct of 
Sweden, another neutral Power, whom the 
right hon. Gentleman would make as much 
responsible for this proposition as Eng- 
land? Sweden certainly gave her assent 
to it when it was made, but she said that 
she did not think that the line of the 
Schlei was the best that could be proposed, 
and that she would rather have the line of 
the Eider. And now, take the second 
proposal, which I suppose the right hon. 
Gentleman would equally attribute to the 
neutral Powers. And here I must say, as 
regards that second proposal, that I do not 
think that any one who has read the state- 
ment made by the Prime Minister of Den- 
mark in his place, and who has heard the 
statement made by the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in his place 
in the other House of Parliament, can 
look back to the course pursued by our 
Plenipotentiaries in that Conference with- 
out feeling that they were guilty of a 
great breach of faith, and that they be- 
trayed the Danish Plenipotentiaries into 
the most unfavourable position possible, in 
consequence of their not having kept their 
engagements with them. What was the 
position of affairs? The Danish Plenipo- 
tentiaries, according to the statement of 
the noble Lord, informed him that they 
Were willing to accept the line of the 
Schlei and the Dannewerke without quali- 
fication, but that they were not willing to 
accede to the prolongation of the suspen- 
sion of hostilities unless Lord Russell un- 
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dertook, on the part of the English Govern- 
ment, that he would not either himself pro- 
pose or support any other line of frontier 
whatever. Well, how was that engagement 
evaded? The noble Lord says, “I did 
not propose another line; but what I did 
propose was, that somebody else should be 
named who should fix another line.” 
Now, I ask any Gentleman who listens to 
this statement, whether that was in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the engagement 
entered into by Lord Russell with the 
Danish Plenipotentiaries? And what is 
the consequence? Why, at the time the 
Danish Plenipotentiaries made that ar- 
rangement the position of affairs was this 
—that the English Government had made 
a proposition and that the Danish Pleni- 
potentiaries had accepted it without any 
modification, and if the Conference then 
broke up who was to blame? Why, clearly 
the German Powers, who refused to accept 
the line proposed by the British Govern- 
ment. But that would not have suited 
Her Majesty’s Government. They wanted 
to have it in their power to say, “ Oh, 
we can’t assist the Danes, because it 
is owing to their obstinacy and their 
refusal of this new line that these ne- 
gotiations have fallen through;”’ when 
the fact was that the British Govern- 
ment had distinctly pledged themselves 
that no other line of frontier should be 
proposed by them, and that if one was 
proposed by any one else they would not 
support it. But that proposition was not 
agreed to by Prussia; and therefore the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement, that the 
English Government are not more respon- 
sible for these proposals than the neutral 
Powers, and that through the whole course 
of the negotiations we have only gone 
hand in hand with those Powers, who are 
therefore as much to blame for the failure 
as we are, is totally devoid of foundation, 
and the right hon. Gentleman has—un- 
intentionally I do not doubt—misled the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman has 
made a curious objection to the Resolution 
of my right hon. Friend. He says that it 
is an unpatriotic Resolution; and I was 
struck to hear how, immediately he made 
that statement, some of the Members who 
occupy the bench behind him began to 
cheer. Even in the depth of their abase- 
ment they were glad to find something 
like an excuse which they thought would 
appeal to English hearts and English pride, 
and therefore as soon as they heard the 
charge—though there is not the slightest 
[Second Night. 
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foundation for it—that the Motion of my 
right hon. Friend is unpatriotic, they be- 
gan to cheer. But how does the matter 
stand? I have yet to learn that a state- 
ment by this House, that the conduct of 
the Government has injured the influence 
of this country, is one that we are to be 
debarred from making. I doubt very much 
whether if you refer to the annals of Par- 
liament in the great and glorious days of 
Parliament you will not find language 
much stronger than that. But I beg to 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman that 
my right hon. Friend’s Resolution is not 
confined to the statement that the influence 
of this country has been lowered. It also 
calls upon Parliament to censure and con- 
demn those who have reduced the country 
to that position. It is at the very earliest 
minute to separate the Parliament of Eng- 
land from the conduct of the Government, 
and to brand as far as we can with our 
censure the action of those who have con- 
tributed to lower the influence of England, 
and thereby to diminish the chances of 
peace. But it seems to me that the con- 
duct of those who object to this Resolu- 
tion is far more open to the charge of want 
of patriotism than is the Resolution itself. 
What is the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridgewater? It is that although, 


Denmark and Germany— 


as is the opinion of nearly all who have 
spoken in this debate, the Government 
have lowered the influence of England, 
have injured our position, and humiliated 
us before Europe, that is a thing which 
the House of Commons should pass over 
in silence and which is not worthy of their 


discussion or censure. Certainly, Sir, if 
anything is unpatriotic, I think it would 
be when the influence of England has 
been diminished and her position humilia- 
ted ; and when that is stated in the House 
of Commons, that this House should not 
have the spirit to condemn the conduct of 
those who have produced such results. 
That would be a want of patriotism of 
which I hope in this case as in others the 
House of Commons will not be guilty. 
There is only one other subject upon 
which I wish to address the House. When 
notice was first given of this Resolution 
there were Friends of mine on the other 
side of the House who said pleasantly, 
“ You won’t carry their Motion ; and even 
if you do you won’t have any chance when 
you go to the constituencies, because we 
shall easily fix upon you a desire for war, 
and to take to ourselves the credit of 
peace.” My answer to that was that I 
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did not think that when they came to hear 
the discussion they would find that so 
easy, and that I thought that such a cry 
would be objectionable, in the first place, 
because it would be false, and in the next 
because it would be intended to mislead, 
I also said that if the cry was to be “ Pal- 
merston and peace,” I did not think that 
the noble Lord would thank those who 
should couple those two words. But what 
I want to know is—are you a peace Go- 
vernment, and on what grounds are you 
to claim that title? Why, three several 
times you have invited foreign countries 
to join you in going to war. Is that the 
mark of a peace Government? In the 
course of these very discussions the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary in another 
place has told us that within even these 
few days he has again renewed that ap- 
plication to the Government of France. 
[“*No!”] I beg to say that I myself 
heard the speech in which the noble Lord 
said, that within twenty-four hours he had 
received from the Government of France 
the reasons why France would not join us 
in going to war, and it is trifling with the 
matter to suppose that such a communica- 
tion is made to this country by the French 
Government, except in reply to such an 
application on our part. But, moreover, 
in the course of all these discussions, what 
has been the principal excuse of the Go- 
vernment? Is it that they love peace— 
is it that from the beginning they have 
never meditated war? They have never 
made any excuse of the kind; but they 
urge that, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, they are so utterly 
devoid of any sympathy and alliance 
abroad, that they dare not go to war. 
And yet we are to accept that as a peace 
Government, which, having done its best 
to induce other Powers to go to war along 
with it, now candidly tells us that it 
would go to war in a minute if it could 
only get an ally to join it! But I come 
to the other alternative—that, namely, of 
those who calculated on going to the hust- 
ings attempting to fix on us the character 
of a war Opposition. What did the right 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last say? 
Why, that he could not get anything out 
of us—not that we had done anything to 
encourage the war feeling of the country, 
but that, on the contrary, we had held 
our peace. What is there that would 
justify the imputation against this side 
of the House of being more anxious for 
war than those on the other side? The 





Resolution— 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) did his best, as the learned Lord 
Advocate had done, to follow out this line 
of argument. The hon. Gentleman said 
he had listened with the greatest pleasure 
to the speeches made on this side last 
night by the right hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Huntingdon (General Peel), and 
the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn (Lord Stanley). He agreed, he said, 
with every syllable that fell from the 
gallant General, who, however, used two 
words which he did not like, because he 
gathered from them that the gallant Ge- 
neral thought we were bound by treaty 
to defend Denmark! And that is really 
the only ground on which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford sought to fasten a war 
policy on my right hon. and gallant 
Friend. Why, it is ridiculous to imagine 
that that is an accurate inference from 
what my right hon. and gallant Friend 
said; for not a single man who has ad- 
dressed this House, and not a single man 
that I have heard elsewhere, expresses the 
opinion that we are bound by treaty to 
defend Denmark. It was distinctly repu- 
diated last night by my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Disraeli); it has not been asserted 
by any hon. Gentleman who has spoken 
in this debate; and yet, in sheer despair, 
the hon. Member for Bradford, approving 
of my right hon. and gallant Friend’s 
speech, deduces from these two horrible 
words that the Opposition have bound 
themselves to a war policy. But see how 
that hon. Gentleman dealt with the speech 
of the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn. Two single words from my right 
hon. and gallant Friend made him suspect 
that the Opposition were committed to 
war; but he said he had listened also 
with pleasure to the speech of my noble 
Friend, and that he agreed in every sylla- 
ble of it, being unable even to find two 
words in it to object to. Well, is any 
statement of opinion on the part of my 
noble Friend, who would hold in any 
future Government that position which 
his abilities and past services entitle him 
to, to be wholly passed by by the hon. 
Gentleman as of no weight or importance 
in indicating the policy of the Opposition? 
I say, then, that neither do the Govern- 
ment deserve the character of a peace 
Government, nor can you for a moment 
pretend to fix on the Opposition the 
character of a war party. We are told 
that this Resolution ought to have pointed 
out a policy. I think that has been suffi- 
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ciently answered by those who have pre- 
ceded me; and it might have been tole- 
rably well answered by the last speaker, 
who joined in that accusation. He said— 

“You are without a policy. Here, at the meet- 
ing of Parliament, you had the opportunity of 
challenging the conduct of the Government. 
very few days before the Government had made 
overtures to the French Government to go to 
war, and yet, on the assembling of Parliament, 
you, the Opposition, did not dare to challenge the 
policy of the Government and say whether you 
were for war or not.” 
But although overtures were made to 
France in January, it was not till the end 
of March that any single Member on this 
side of the House was in possession of the 
information. And is that not the best 
proof that although we may exercise our 
strictly constitutional function of critici- 
zing the conduct of the Government, and 
of asking the opinion of the House if we 
think they have failed in their duty to the 
country, it is not and never has been, the 
practice, and would be an unconstitutional 
proceeding on the part of the Opposition, 
to indicate a line of policy even if they 
could, beyond the existence of the fact 
which I have pointed out—that weeks and 
even months must have elapsed before we 
were in possession of the information that 
would enable us even to form an opinion 
on the past conduct of the Government, 
and it was utterly out of our power to 
indicate what the future policy of the 
country ought to be? I think, then, that 
we have strictly performed our duty in 
challenging the verdict of the House upon 
the conduct of the Government. I be- 
lieve that nine out of ten men in this 
House cordially agree in the words of the 
Resolution. But of this I am sure, that 
if we go to the hustings, as is threatened, 
to appear before our constituents, they 
will say that we have only discharged our 
duty in inviting the verdict of the House 
of Commons, and in asking its censure 
upon those whom we believe to have 
lowered the influence of England and 
diminished the chances of peace. 

Mr. LAYARD moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 


Debate further adjourned till Thursday. 


POISONED GRAIN, ETC., PROHIBITION ACT 
(1863) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Berxetey, Bill to alter and 
amend the “ Poisoned Grain, &c., Prohibition 
Act, 1863,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Berxerey, Mr. Wrxesam Martin, and Lord 
Fermoy. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 192.] 

2H [ Second Night. 
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EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Barina, Bill for continuing 
various Expiring Acts, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Barine and Mr. Pzzt. 


Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 193.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, July 6, 1864. 


Their Lordships met ; and having gone 
through the business on the paper, without 
debate, 


House adjourned at half past Two 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 6, 1864. 


MINUTES.]}—Pusiic Buts—Committee—Tres- 
pass (Ireland) [Bill 13]; Punishment of 
Rape [Bill 157], negatived ; Insolvent Deb- 
tors [Bill 20]—r.r. 

Report—Trespass (Ireland) [Bill 13]. 

Considered as amended—Judgments Law Amend- 
ment * [Bill 160]. 

Withdrawn—Municipal Corporations (Ireland) * 
[Bill 139] ; Fisheries (Freshwater)* [Bill 130]. 


TRESPASS (IRELAND) BILL—[Bux 13.] 
COMMITTEE. 
[ Progress, 27th April. } 

Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Question again proposed. 
Clause 1 (Repeal of 10th Section of 

27 Geo. III.). 


Mr. BAGWELL said, he had opposed 
this Bill in every stage, and intended to 
continue his opposition, believing as he did 
that the measure was both unjust and im- 
politic: it was unjust because it gave to 
the landlord what was now the property of 
the occupier; and it was impolitic because 
it would create another incentive to crime 
in a country where agrarian crime was al- 
ready too prevalent. By the existing law 
the power of prosecuting for trespass in 
pursuit of game was in the occupier, and 
this Bill would transfer it to the landlord 
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—and this was virtually to introduce the 
English Game Law into Ireland. He be- 
lieved the Irish people were not awake to 
the serious consequences of the Bill. The 
evil effects of the Game Laws were clearly 
shown by the evidence given before Mr, 
Bright’s Committee. Sir Harry Verney 
and Mr. Pusey declared that game pre- 
serving was a serious evil ; Lord Hather- 
ton expressed an opinion that game pre- 
serving and profitable farming were incom- 
patible. Now, the present Bill was calcu- 
lated to bring upon Ireland the evils which 
arose from the Game Laws in England, and 
to render that country a game presery- 
ing country, with all its attendant conse- 
quences of crime and misery. The Re- 
turns of convictions under the Game Laws 
which had been presented to the House 
made a folio volume of 481 pages. The 
number of convictions in England and 
Wales was 30,673, and in Scotland 3,226, 
Supposing the Amendments on the paper 
to be carried, they would very slightly 
mitigate the evils which he apprehended 
from the Bill, and entertaining this opinion 
he begged to move that the Chairman leave 
the chair. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
Chairman do now leave the Chair.””-—(Mr. 


Bagwell.) 
Mr. DAWSON said, that a very erro- 


neous impression prevailed with regard to 
the Bill. It was thought that if it passed 
into law, all the powers and concomitant 
consequences of the English Game Laws 
would be thrust upon the people of Ireland. 
But he asserted nothing of the kind would 
be the case. The Bill only gave to the 
landlord a power which it was very extra- 
ordinary that he did not already possess— 
the power of preventing trespass in pursuit 
of game. He thought the Bill would be 
acceptable to both parties. The tenant 
was often unwilling to appear in court to 
prosecute a trespass in pursuit of game, 
and he would be glad to be relieved from 
the necessity of being a party to the pro- 
secution. The present Bill was a measure 
of relief to the tenant, and was, he be- 
lieved, so considered by the occupiers. 
Mr. M‘CANN believed the Bill would 
be productive of great evil and mischief in 
Ireland. It was the introduction, with 
additions, of the English system of Game 
Laws into that country. It was quite true 
that no petitions had been presented against 
the Bill, but the fact was that the Irish 
people had given up petitioning, and were 
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indifferent to what was going on in that| tion to withdraw the Bill, as he believed it 
House. Looking at the benches near him, | would be a great relief to the tenant. 
he could not help expressing his astonish-; Mx. O’HAGAN (Tue Arrorney Gene- 
ment at the scanty attendance of Liberal} RaL ror IRELAND) said, that the second 
Members. Where were they? [‘‘Oh, oh !’’]} clause would, by a side wind, displace the 
He did not deny that there were some| old law of the country, which required 
Liberal Members on the other side ; per- {that where the landlord reserved the game 
haps they were in reality more liberal than | to himself it should be done by a regular, 
the Members on the Liberal side. But, as| written instrument. This was a serious 
to the English Liberal Members, they were | innovation on the law, and he did not think 
calling for the support of the Irish Liberals | it should be done by a side wind and with- 
in the division that was to take place on | out due consideration. 
Friday; but now, where—[‘‘ Order !”’] Mr. W. R. ORMSBY GORE said, no 
Mr. M‘MAHON said, he did not quite | doubt the proposed change in the law was 
see how the hon. Member for Drogheda | a great alteration, but what were Members 
was out of order, for in arguing against | sent to that House for unless it was to 
the progress of a Bill he had a right to| alter the law? The game on land held 
show how seriously it would affect the| from year to year was now virtually the 
great bulk of the tenantry of Ireland. | landlord’s property, yet if he wished to 
Every tenant in Ireland who happened not | punish a trespasser he must go and ask 
to have a lease—and they were the great | the permission of the tenant ; and if the 
bulk of the agricultural population—would | latter gave his consent, he subjected him- 
be seriously affected by the Bill, and an | self to the ill-will of the person prosecuted. 
opportunity ought to be given for more | That was a position from which the tenant 
fully considering it. The Bill was said to | would be very glad to be freed. 
be for the protection of the tenantry, but} Mr. MONSELL said, that in certain in- 
it was strange that they had never asked | stances the Bill as it stood would transfer 
for it. He thought, therefore, that the | the property in game from the tenant to the 
Bill should be printed and circulated, so | landlord, and that undoubtedly would be a 
that the opinion of the country might be | great change; but he thought if the Amend- 
ascertained with respect to it. If it were | ment of which his hon. Friend the Member 





true that the tenants in cases where prose- | for Youghal (Mr. Butt) had given notice 
cutions were required were unwilling or| was adopted, it would remove all objec- 
afraid to undertake those prosecutions, there | tions. Under that clause the landlord who 
might be some ground for the Bill ; but! retained his right to the game, would be 
there was no evidence that such was ged page to vindicate his right himself. 


case. If passed, it would make the law of | This would give him all the power that 
Ireland more stringent than it was at pre- | was necessary, without introducing any fun- 
sent, and even more stringent than that of | damental alteration in the existing law. 
England. He had always contended for| Mr. LONGFIELD said, that the Game 
the assimilation of the laws of the two| Laws in England and Ireland thirty-five 
countries ; but in the present case the | years ago were the same; but by the lst 
worst parts of the law of: both countries | William IV. not only was that right 
were picked out and embodied in the Bill. | given to the landlord, which his hon. Friend 
If anything was done in the matter, it| by this Bill intended to give, but by retro- 
ought to be done not by a private Mem- | spective legislation even existing contracts 
ber, but by the Government upon their | were altered, and that was going much fur- 
own responsibility. ther than it was now proposed to do. The 
Sin COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he | Irish tenant was well disposed to preserve 
was in favour of the principle of the Bill, | his landlord’s game, but he complained 
which was to enable a landlord to proceed | that the present state of the law took from 
for trespass when the game belonged to | him both time and labour, and placed him 
him, but he did not desire to see the|in an invidious position towards his neigh- 
English Game Laws introduced into Ireland. | bour. The landlord had the beneficial 
He would suggest, however, that it would | ownership of the game at present, and this 
be better at this late period of the Session | alteration of the law would merely enable 
to withdraw the Bill, and introduce a new|him to enforce his right. He protested 
one next year. against a small portion of Gentlemen in 
Mr. W. R. ORMSBY GORE said, he | that House setting themselves up as the 
certainly would not accede to the sugges- | exclusive champions of the Irish tenant. 
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Mr. M‘MAHON said, that as in a few 
months they would be probably sent before 
their constituents, if the hon. Member 
thought his Bill was so much desired by 
the Irish tenants, he could not do better 
than go before them with the cry of “* My 
Game Bill.” 

Mr. W. R. ORMSBY GORE said, it 
would be seen from the Amendment which 
he had put upon the paper, that he did not 
spa to take away any existing right. 

e went so far as to require that no prose- 
cution should be instituted by any person 
except he had an exclusive right to the 


game. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, it was dif- 
ficult to know what they were discussing. 
As the hon. Gentleman had himself put an 
Amendment of an important character upon 
the paper, he would suggest that the hon. 
Gentleman would do well to commit the 
Bill pro formé, and have it printed, and 
then the House would see what their real 
position with respect to the Bill was. 

Mr. W. R. ORMSBY GORE said, there 
was no difficulty in ascertaining what the 
nature of the Bill was. He was ready to 
maintain every existing right except that 
of prosecuting in the name of the tenants 
at will. 

Lorp NAAS said, that there was really 
but one clause in the Bill, and his hon. 
Friend proposed to substitute another which 
had been before the House for the last two 
months. The House, therefore, would 
gain nothing by committing the Bill pro 


forma. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, that where a 
landlord had reserved to himself the right 
to game it was in every instance an ex- 


elusive right. The Attorney General for 
Ireland would tell them that such was the 
ease. It might, however, be better to in- 
sert a word which would make that clear, 
and his hon. Friend had no objection to 
do so. 

Mr. O’HAGAN (Tae Arrorney Gene- 
RAL FOR IRELAND) said, that there was not 
the slightest doubt that so far the law, as 
stated by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
was correct, 

CotoneL DUNNE said, that hon. Mem- 
bers who had no interest in land in Ireland 
were very liberal in dealing with other 
people’s property ; he should be very sorry 
if it were supposed that Ireland was repre- 
sented by a few Gentlemen who came there 
and made speeches as an easy means 
of raising political capital. He did not 
think the Bill would be of much use ; how- 
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ever, he should support it because there 
was nothing sablieliay about it. Every 
landed proprietor now put more stringent 
conditions as to game into his leases than 
the Bill provided for him. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, he would put it 
to the House whether it was more vulgar 
to impute motives of the vilest kind to Gen. 
tlemen who were equal in social position to 
the hon. and gallant Member, or to do what 
hon. Gentlemen conceived to be their duty 
in that House. 

Mr. M‘CANN said, they had heard a 
good many legal opinions, but the legal 
Gentlemen had not made the matter much 
clearer. The Bill gave no definition of 
game, which was an essential point, and he 
should therefore support the proposition of 
the Home Secretary. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :— Ayes 29; 
Noes 73: Majority, 44. — 


Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN, on be. 
half of the hon. and learned Member for 
Youghal (Mr. Butt), who was unavoidably 
absent, moved the following Amendment: 

“ In line 11, after blank, insert, ‘ whenever any 
proceeding shall be instituted against any person 
to recover the penalty imposed by—.” In line 
15 to leave out, “ shall be, and is hereby repealed,” 
and insert, “it shall not be necessary to institute 
such proceeding, in the name or by the authority 
of the occupier of the land, upon which such per- 
son has entered, but same may be instituted by 
any persons legally entitled to the exclusive right 
of killing game upon such land ; and in such case 
the leave and licence of the occupier or person 
entitled to the possession of such land shall not 
be a sufficient defence, but for the purpose of such 
proceeding the person entitled to the exclusive 
right of killing game shall be deemed the legal 
occupier of the land; but, in all other respects, 
the person charged with such trespass shall be at 
liberty to prove, by way of defence, any matter 
which would have been a defence to an action at 
law for such trespass, and no person shall be con- 
victed of such offence who shall have entered upon 
such lands by leave and licence of the actual oc- 
cupier in case it shall appear he had reasonable 
cause to believe that such occupier was entitled to 
authorise him to kill game on such land.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 11, 
after the words ‘* sixty-four,” to insert the 
words “ whenever any proceeding shall be 
instituted against any person to recover 
the penalty imposed by.”—(Sir Colman 
0’ Loghlen.) 

Question proposed, ‘* That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. W. R. ORSMBY GORE said, he 
approved the principle of the Amendment, 
which he had adopted in a new clause he 
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intended to substitute for Clause 2; but 
there were words in the latter part of the 
Amendment which he objected to. The 
bon. Member for Youghal (Mr. Butt) was 
satisfied with the new clause to be proposed 
in lieu of Clause 2. 

Mr. BAGWELL wished to know whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman would give a 
landlord who had the exclusive right of 
killing game the power of prosecuting 
trespassers or not. 

Mr. ROEBUCK suggested that it would 
be much better for the Committee to have 
the whole matter before them before they 
were called on for a decision. He defied 
any one to understand what was before 
the Committee. He would pass the Bill 
through Committee pro forma, and have 
it reprinted. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that he 
had recommended the same thing half an 
hour ago. 

Mr. W. R. ORSMBY GORE observed, 
that there could be no difficulty in under- 
standing what was intended, as the new 
clause had been before the House for two 
months. 

Mr. ROEBUCK moved that the Chair- 
man report Progress, 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.—(I/r. Roebuck.) 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 43 ; 
Noes 60 : Majority 17. 


Mr. LONGFIELD then said, that if the 
Amendment moved by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Clare (Sir Colman O’Logh- 
len) were withdrawn, the promoters of the 
Bill were ready, when the Committee came 
to the consideration of the new clause in 
lieu of Clause 2, to alter it in a way which 
would be satisfactory to hon. Members on 
both sides of the House. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Penalty for trespassing in 
pursuit of Game, or of Woodcocks, Snipes, 
&.), struck out. 


Clause 3 (Interpretation of the word 
“ Game.”’) 


Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN moved 
the omission of the word “ rabbits” from 
the clause. 

Amendment proposed, in line 23, to 
leave out the word ‘ rabbits.”—(Sir Col- 


man 0’ Loghlen.) 
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Question, ‘‘ That the word has pel 
stand part of the Clause,’’ put, and ne- 
gaticed. 

Mr. W. R. ORMSBY GORE moved the 
insertion of the word ‘* woodcocks.” 

Mr. M‘MAHON objected to the inser- 
tion of ‘* woodeock” and the other words 
which the hon. Gentleman had put on the 
paper —‘‘ snipes, quails, landrails, wild 
ducks, widgeon, and teal.” Those did not 
constitute ‘‘ game’’ in the true sense of 
the term. There could be no right of 
property in migratory birds, which were 
not bred under the care of keepers. They 
were not ‘“‘ game” under the law of Eng- 
land. If it was desired to assimilate the 
laws of the two countries, why should they 
be inserted? ‘* Wild ducks, teal, and 
widgeon” were found in the Irish Act of 
1787, but that was no reason why they 
should be inserted in the Irish Game Act 
of 1864. 

Coronet SYKES said, a man could not 
have property in migratory birds. “Wild 
ducks, widgeon, and teal were the property 
of the Esquimaux for half the year. 

Mr. W. R. ORSMBY GORE said, that 
if the hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
accompany him to Ireland, he would show 
him twenty nests of wild ducks within a 
space not larger than that House. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the word ‘ woodeocks’ be added.” 


The Committee divided:— Ayes 81 ; 
Noes 28: Majority 53. 


Mr. M‘MAHON objected to the inser- 
tion of ‘‘ wild ducks, widgeon, and teal.” 
They were not game, and he hoped the 
Committee would not make them so. 

Mr. W.R. ORSMBY GORE said, wild 
ducks were included in the early part of 
the Bill, and by two Acts their eggs were 
made game. 

Mr. BAGWELL reminded the Com- 
mittee that on some of the shores of Ire- 
land, wild ducks formed a great resource 
for poor people. 

Mr. LONGFIELD explained that the 
Bill referred only to private property. 

Sm GEORGE GREY understood that 
wild duck was ineluded in the Bill only 
in connection with penalties for trespass. 

Mr. ROEBUCK asked why, in that 
ease, they did not include all birds—a 
swallow for instance. [4 Jaugh, and 
‘* Hear, hear!” 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, that if the Com- 
mittee agreed to the introduction of wild 
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ducks, it would deprive a large number of 
people in Ireland of a portion of their 
means of subsistence. A man shooting a 
wild duck on the seashore would be liable 
to the penalties of this Bill. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, the Bill did not 
apply to the sea but to the land, which was 
private property. 

Mr. M‘CANN said, there were land- 
owners in Ireland who not only claimed a 
right to the seashore, but who also pre- 
vented persons from fishing at high water 
up to their land. Wasit likely they would 
permit the poor to shoot wild ducks on the 
seashore if this Bill passed ? 

Mr. LONGFIELD hoped the Committee 
would not suppose the Irish people lived on 
wild ducks. 

Sir GEORGE GREY observed that, 
although wild ducks were included in the 
existing Irish law, they were not in the 
English law. 

Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
Clause, to add the words ‘ wild ducks.” — 
(Mr. William Ormsby Gore.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.”’ 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 64; 
Noes 53: Majority 11. 

Mr. W. R. ORMSBY GORE proposed 
that the word ‘‘ deer ’’ should be included 
in the clause. 

Mr. BAGSHAW objected. In some 
parts deer ran wild over the country, and 
often did great damage to the crops of poor 
people. 

Mr. M‘MAHON asked if deer were not 
already sufficiently protected ? 

Mr. 0’HAGAN said, that deer in a gen- 
tleman’s park were protected. 

Mr. W. R. ORMSBY GORE, in refer- 
ring to the Act of William III., found that 
deer were sufficiently protected. He would, 
therefore, withdraw his proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4(Act to extend to Ireland only) 
also agreed to. 


Mr. W. R. ORMSBY GORE moved 
the following clause in lieu of Clause 2 :— 


“ Where the landlord or lessor of any land has 
reserved to himself the right to the game on such 
land, or where the occupier of any land shall hold 
the same as tenant from year to year, without a 
right to the game having been duly given to him 
by some writing, then such landlord or lessor for 
the purpose of prosecuting all persons for tres- 
passing in pursuit of game on such land without 
his consent, shall be deemed the legal occupier of 
the said land ; and any person who shall enter or 
be upon said land in search of or in pursuit of 
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game without the consent of such landlord or 
lessor, shall be deemed a trespasser, and shall on 
conviction thereof before one or more justices of 
the peace, sitting in petty sessions, forfeit and pay 
such sum not exceeding 40s., together with the 
costs, as the said justice or justices shall think fit; 
and such penalty and costs shall be recovered 
and levied in the same mode, and with the same 
power of appeal, as are provided for the recover. 
ing and levying of any penalties under the Petty 
Sessions Act of the 14 & 15 Vict. c. 93, and 
the Petty Sessions Act of the 21 & 22 Vict. ¢, 
100, and as if the provisions in said acts relating 
to the recovery of penalties were herein expressly 
repeated.” 

Clause (Definitions of ‘legal occupier ” 
and ‘‘trespasser.”” — Penalties for such 
trespass,”’— (Mr. William Ormsby Gore,) 
—brought up, and read 1°; 2°. 

Mr. BAGWELL opposed the clause, 
on the ground that there might be more 
than one person interested in the property 
who ought to have equal rights. 

Mr. 0’HAGAN appreheaded that, in 
such a case, the clause would not apply. 
It could only be brought into operation in 
cases where the landlord or lessor possessed 
an exclusive right. 

Mason STUART KNOX asked if the 
clause would affect Church property. 

Mr. O’HAGAN thought that it would 
not apply to property of that description. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be added to the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 103; 
Noes 27: Majority 76. 

House resumed, 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Friday. [Bill 195.] 


PUNISHMENT OF RAPE BILL—(Lords.) 
(No. 157.) COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in 
moving that the House go into Committee 
upon this Bill, said, he was anxious to ex- 
plain that he did not hold himself respon- 
sible for all the details of the Bill; but, 
considering that the measure was one 
which deserved the attention of the House, 
he had consented to take charge of it. 
The Bill came down from the House of 
Lords. The crime of rape, they all knew, 
had recently been committed in a very 
aggravated manner in several instances, 
and a feeling had prevailed in many parts 
of the country that the offence had not 
been punished with due severity. He did 
not say that whipping would be a suitable 
punishment for all persons convicted of 
that crime; but there were cases, and 
among them those where several persons 
had acted in concert, in which it might 
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very properly be administered. It was 
sometimes alleged that flogging was bru- 
talizing; but in the class of cases to which 
he referred it could hardly be said that its 
infliction would be brutalizing. The same 
kind of punishment might be advanta- 
geously extended to criminal assaults upon 
girls of tender age. These offences were 
frequently not committed in moments of 
passion, but wilfully and deliberately. He 


intended to propose in Committee a clause 
by which whipping was added to any other 
sentence provided by law, on any person 
convicted of abusing any girl under twelve 
years of age. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do leave the Chair.” 


Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN thought 
that such a Bill ought not to pass without 
grave consideration, even though it had 
come down from the other House. He 
did not think there had been such an ex- 
pression of public opinion as justified such 
a measure. There had been no petitions 
praying for an alteration of the law ; there 
had been no complaint on the part of the 
Judges that the existing law was not 
sufficiently stringent ; nor had there been 
any increase of this crime since the law 
was last altered, that showed that such a 
measure was required. In 1861, after due 
consideration, the Legislature instead of 
increasing the punishment for rape gave 
the Judge power to reduce it by substi- 
tuting three years of penal servitude or 
imprisonment in place of penal servitude 
for life. The official Returns showed that 
there had been no increase in crimes of 
that nature. Indeed, they were almost 
stationary, notwithstanding the increase 
of population. The number of persons 
charged with rape in 1853 was 136; in 
1858 it was again 136; and in 1862 it 
was 131. In 1853 the assaults with in- 
tent to commit rape were 150; in 1858 
they were 161; and in 1862 they were 
157. That showed there was no necessity 
for this Bill, and no justification for alter- 
ing their existing legislation, which had 
been settled after full consideration. More- 
over, it should be remembered, that a charge 
of rape or attempt at rape was easily made, 
and often difficult to be disproved, and the 
enormous proportion of acquittals to con- 
Victions in these cases showed that the 
charge was frequently made to extort 
money, or for other improper purposes. 
But even had there been an increase in 
the crime he did not think they ought to 
revert to the penalty of flogging without 
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the most deliberate consideration. There 
had been only two instances in which of 
late years offences against the person had 
been punished with flogging—the one was 
with regard to assaults on Her Majesty, 
and the other, the measure of the right 
hon. Member for Staffordshire (Mr. Ad- 
derley), with reference to garotting, which 
crime had at that time suddenly become 
very prevalent. In the latter case, if he 
had been a Member of the House at the 
time, he should have opposed such an 
alteration of the law. In 1853 an attempt 
had been made to extend the penalty of 
flogging to cases of aggravated assaults on 
women. The question was then fully dis- 
cussed, and the House, by a large ma- 
jority, refused to annex the punishment of 
flogging to cases of that kind; and yet 
if any crime deserved flogging it was a 
crime of that nature. The House, under 
all the circumstances, ought not to proceed 
further with this Bill. It was a Bill which 
contained provisions contrary to modern 
legislation ; no mention was made of the 
number of lashes, the instrument to be 
used, or how many times the punishment 
should be inflicted. The Mutiny Act 
limited the number of lashes. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the fourth clause met that objection. 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
perceived that was so; but he grounded 
his objection to the Bill on the barbarous 
and retrograde principle which the Bill 
wished to introduce. No case had been 
made out for a change of the law. He 
moved that the Bill be committed that day 
three months. 

Mr. ROEBUCK seconded the Amend- 
ment. This Bill proposed to introduce a 
very important alteration in our criminal 
code, and should not have been undertaken 
by a private Member without at least the 
co-operation of the Government; yet the 
House would observe that both the Home 
Secretary and the Attorney General, the 
two officials chiefly charged with the guar- 
dianship of our criminal law, were both 
absent. When the hon. Gentleman who 
had charge of the Bill talked of the enor- 
mity of the offence under consideration as 
justifying the infliction of a brutalizing 
punishment, he showed how totally igno- 
rant he was of the principles of criminal 
legislation, and of the writings of our great 
jurists on such subjects. Jeremy Bentham 
laid it down that if the penalty of one 
penny would put an end to murder, all 
punishment beyond that was so much mis- 
chief done. That might be a new idea to 
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the hon. Baronet, but that only showed 
how utterly incompetent he was to deal 
with such a question. Violence had always 
been the resource of incompetent legisla- 
tors ; and he was ashamed of the House of 
Lords, in which sat the sages of the law, 
for passing such a Bill. Could anybody 
say that England was more criminal now 
than she was before the reforms advocated 
by Sir Samuel Romilly were adopted ? The 
prevention of crime was the true aim of 
the wise legislator. It was said they could 
not by flogging brutalize the man who was 
brutal enough to commit that offence ; but 
would they not thereby help to brutalize 
society? One of the worst blots in our 
system was the vile habit of flogging, and 
he regretted that men who deemed them- 
selves the most advanced lights of the age 
should endeavour to persuade the House to 
retrace its steps in the path of civilization, 
and should do their small best to barbarize 
the people. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,”—(Sir 
Colman O’ Loghilen, ) 

— instead thereof. 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, the hon. and 


learned Member for Sheffield appeared to 
have a ready mode of settling in his own 
mind what he thought was good or bad, 
and of condemning what did not exactly 


suit his views. He had known the hon. 
and learned Member sufficiently long to 
know that he considered every one hope- 
lessly incompetent to understand a subject 
but himself, and everybody who did not 
fall in with his peculiar views of juris- 
prudence must expect to be denounced as 
seeking to brutalize society. According 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman no- 
body has studied Bentham but himself; 
yet it was plain that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was himself but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the principles of that jurist. 
His hon. Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
had not advocated that form of punishment 
for the crimes in question, namely, rapes 
with conspiracy and violence, merely on 
account of their enormity, but rather on 
account of its suitableness to check so 
aggravated and peculiar a kind of crime. 
Certain crimes implied motives in the 
criminal which they could not appeal to 
except by the terrors of corporal punish- 
ment. That was the argument of Ben- 
tham himself, although the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield did not appear to 
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.be aware of it. If a mild preventive 
punishment was shown not to be suit. 
able to that particular crime, and not to 
check it, whereas a coarser punishment 
was better adapted to put it down, were 
they in the name of refinement and huma- 
nity to let such crimes go on, accompanied 
by an endless series of ineffectual punish- 
ments? The hon. Member for Clare (Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen) had made a prima 
facie case against the Bill in saying that 
no increase of the crime of rape had 
been made out; but though the crime 
might not be increasing, yet he was sure 
the hon. and learned Baronet would allow 
that the crime was far too common. As 
an inhabitant of Staffordshire he (Mr. Ad- 
derly) confessed he was horrified at the num- 
ber of these offences which always appeared 
in the calendars for trial at the assizes for 
that county ; and if they could do anything 
that would tend to diminist the crime, 
they ought not to be discouraged in the 
attempt by any imputation of ignorance 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield. He looked upon the absence 
of the Home Secretary and the Attor- 
ney General as an indication of their ap- 
proval of the Bill, the Lord Chancellor 
having supported it, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, in the House of Lords. This Bill 
proposed to extend the application of the 
Bill which he (Mr. Adderley) succeeded in 
passing last year by a large majority, in 
spite of the determined opposition of the 
Government. Perhaps it was owing to his 
having been beaten last year by a majority 
of three to one that the Home Secretary 
very wisely staid away on this occasion. 
The punishment was urged, not on account 
of its severity but its adaptation to this 
peculiar kind of crime, which was, in ac- 
cordance with the principles laid down by 
Bentham, It is one of his maxims that 
the punishment should correspond with 
the motives to the crime. The simple 
question before the House was, whether 
this was a crime which made corporal 
punishment a suitable penalty. He con- 
tended that the grossness of the offence, 
and the ruffianly perpetrators of it they had 
to deal with, showed that it was. The fact 
that the law on the subject had been altered 
twice during the last twenty years, showed 
that the Legislature had not made up its 
mind as to the proper mode of dealing with 
it. So far from the Bill being a retrograde 
step, the retrogression was on the side of 
the humanitarians, who made the absurd 
mistake of judging of the feelings of all 
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fore, wished to treat brutal offenders as 
though they were persons of refined sensi- 
bilities. In this particular there was a 
marked retrogression from the common 
sense of our predecessors, both of more 
recent and of long past ages. Deterrence 
from crime is the main object of punish- 
ment, and that which does not appeal to 
the motives cannot be deterrent. 

Mr. O’HAGAN (Tue Artrorney Gene- 
RAL FOR IRELAND) said, that the absence 
of the Secretary of State was on public 
business, but he was authorized to speak 
the sentiments of his right hon.{Friend as 
well as his own. They both concurred in 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Baronet the Member for Clare (Sir Col- 
man O’Loghlen). He considered sufficient 
grounds had not been shown for making 
the proposed change. The established 
principles of the criminal law should not 
be disturbed lightly and on temporary 
grounds ; if altered, it should be altered 
in accordance with recognized and perma- 
nent principles. The object of punish- 


ment was simply the reformation of the 
criminal and the prevention of crime. Bec- 
earia said long ago that certainty in regard 
to punishments was of more importance 
than severity ; and that doctrine had been 


confirmed by experience in this very case. 
He agreed with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, that wherever there was 
excess of punishment there was injustice 
in proportion to the excess. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) had been guilty in this case of a peti- 
tio principii. He said that the offence was 
brutal, and that the punishment proposed 
was brutal; but it did not follow that a 
brutal offence would be prevented or dimi- 
nished by a brutal punishment. The pun- 
ishment of whipping was now considered 
as not a wise punishment, but was now the 
exception. Nothing had been said to show 
that this particular punishment would be 
effective as regarded the particular offence 
referred to. If it had been proved that 
whipping would diminish the scandalous 
offence in question, he should have sup- 
ported the Bill; but as no such case had 
been made out, he must resist any depar- 
ture from the established system. 

Mr. HUNT said, he had supported the 
Bill of his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Staffordshire last year; but this Bill 
stood on an entirely different footing. He 
agreed that it was undesirable to inflict 
greater punishment than was sufficient ; 
and if the existing punishment was proved 
to be insufficient, he should not be afraid to 
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vote for additional punishment ; but he did 
not think that additional punishment in 
this case would have the slightest deterring 
effect. The offence in question in ordinary 
cases was an offence of impulse, not of de- 
liberation. If the hon. Gentleman would 
limit his Bill to eases where more than one 
person was concerned in the commission of 
the offence he should vote for it; but if 
he declined to do that, he must oppose it. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE was 
prepared to say at once that he should ac- 
cept the vote of the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt) on the con- 
dition he annexed to it, namely, that the 
operation of the Bill should be confined to 
eases in which more than one person was 
concerned in the commission of the crime. 
He was not answerable for the details of the 
Bill which was introduced into the other 
House, and had passed with the consent of 
the Lord Chancellor, and with the approval 
of several of the law Lords. He had taken 
charge of it, and had been led to believe 
that the Government were not unwilling 
that the subject should be considered. In 
fact, the Solicitor General, whose absence 
he regretted, had given him distinctly to 
understand that the Government did not 
disapprove but rather approved of its prin- 
ciple, though he thought Amendments were 
necessary. He was sorry to hear now from 
the Gentleman who spoke on behalf of the 
Home Secretary, that he was determined 
to oppose the Bill. He hoped, however, 
the House would support it. With regard 
to the severe criticism which had been 
made on the Bill by the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield, he begged to say 
that he was not by any means certain that 
he had used the expression to which he 
alluded ; but, in spite of his opinion and 
criticism, he maintained that they ought to 
take into consideration the enormity of the 
offence committed when they were appor- 
tioning punishment ; and he believed that 
the proposed punishment in this case, while 
it would not be too severe, would produce 
certainty in its infliction, which would be 
a great advantage gained. He did not 
think that in aggravated cases of rape 
there would be any inclination on the part 
of juries to convict on account of the 
severity of the punishment. The course 
of mitigation of punishment of late years 
had been such that in many cases punish- 
ment was most disproportionate to the 
offence. In the cases of assaults upon 
young children, the offence was treated at 
present only as a misdemeanour. Now, 
could any one doubt that in such cases as 
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those it would not be just to inflict the 

punishment of whipping? He had, there- 

fore, put a notice on the paper for the pur- 
ose of meeting such cases. 

Mr. AYRTON would appeal to his hon. 
and learned Friend (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) 
not to accept the compromise which had 
been proposed to him by the hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt). There 
was no objection on the part of those who 
opposed the Bill to increase punishment 
where such an increase was calculated to 
repress crime : that, however, was not the 
question before the House, but whether 
the punishment of flogging should be 
inflicted. Why, flogging was a mere 
kind of torture, and if the object was to 
torture, besides flogging they might just 
as well introduce the thumbscrew and 
searification. The object of punishment 
was prevention of crime and not torture of 
the criminal. Believing this Bill to be a 
proceeding in the wrong direction, he hoped 
the House would stop it, in order that 
those who took an interest in the matter 
might proceed in a right direction to 
remedy the evils complained of. He did 
not see any necessity for plunging into 
this sort of legislation, which was calcu- 
lated to brutalize the people and render 
them, in consequence of that brutalization, 
more likely to give way to their passions. 
He hoped the House would maintain the 
consistency of our criminal Jaw, and not 
allow it to be frittered away by hasty and 
inconsiderate legislation. 

Mr. PACKE said, that the whole sub- 
ject should be taken up by Government. 
There were other crimes of a brutal and 
disgusting character, that required to be 
dealt with in any Bill that might be intre- 
duced. He should support the Motion for 
going into Committee. 

Mr. CLAY said, he believed this was the 
first time that any proposition had been 
made to increase the measure of punish- 
ment without showing that the crime for 
which the punishment was intended had 
increased. 

Sir JOHN TRELAWNY would depre- 
cate precipitate legislation on such a subject 
even if the crime were on the increase, 
which it was not. There were many cases 
in which great injustice might be done if 
this Bill were passed, and therefore he 
urged upon the House to consider the sub- 
ject more fully before legislating upon it. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
thought persons who committed this crime 
deserved flogging and something more, 
but he did not think the punishment of 
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flogging should be introduced in this piece. 
meal fashion, and he would suggest that 
the Government should issue a Commission 
to consider the subject generally. He 
thought the better course would be not to 
proceed with this Bill, and that the Go- 
vernment should consider before next Ses- 
sion the best means of dealing with this 
and analogous offences. 


Question put, ‘* That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.’ 


The House divided :—Ayes 78 ; Noes 
84: Majority 6. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill put off for three months. 


INSOLVENT DEBTORS BILL—[{Brx 20.] 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. PAULL moved that the House go 
into Committee upon this Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. PAGET appealed to the hon. 
Member not to press the Bill. The Lord 
Chancellor had introduced a somewhat 
analogous measure into the other House, 
but owing to representations that were 
made, and opposition that was offered, 
that Bill had been withdrawn. 

Mr. PAULL said, he had abstained from 
pressing this Bill until now, because it was 
understood that the Lord Chancellor in- 
tended to deal with the subject to which 
it related. As the measure proposed by 
the Lord Chancellor had been withdrawn, 
he knew no reason why the Bill should not 
be proceeded with. 

Mr. BAINES said, that a large Trade 
Protection Society in the town he repre- 
sented objected to the Bill, which would 
destroy a system of credit most essential 
to the comfort of the working classes in 
time of pressure. 

CotoneL FRENCH did not think the 
opposition of a combination of Trade Pro- 
tection Societies should prevail against the 
Bill. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 7, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland)* 
(No. 189); Local Government Act (1858) 
Amendment * (No. 190); India Office * (No. 
191). 

Second Reading—Life Annuities and Life Assur- 
ances * (No. 116); Factory Acts Extension * 
(No. 176); Railway Construction Facilities 
(No. 160), and Railway Companies Powers * 
(No. 121), and referred to same Select Com- 
mittee ; Lunacy (Scotland)* (No. 172); Burials 
Registration * (No. 144). 

Committee — Civil Bill Courts (Ireland)* (No. 
67); Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Acts Amend- 
ment * (No. 167). 

Report—Facilities for Divine Service in Collegiate 
Schools * (No. 183). 

Select Committee — Local Government Supple- 
mental (No. 2) * (No. 174), referred. 

Third Reading—Clerks of the Peace Removal * 
(No. 179); Greek Loan * (No. 171); Pilotage 
Order Confirmation * (No. 180). 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION FACILITIES 
BILL—(No. 160.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Reading 
read. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that the Bill had been brought into the 
House of Commons on the recommendation 
of a Select Committee. It proposed to 
give power to the Board of Trade in cases 
where parties wished to make a railway 
through lands about which the promoters 
and the landowners had come to terms, to 
issue a certificate, which would be laid upon 
the table of the House of Commons, and, if 
not objected to, would become law. It 
would be open to Railway and Canal Com- 
panies to object to the certificate, and if 
they did so, the Bill would then come 
before Parliament in the usual way. 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 


Toe Duxe or BUCKINGHAM anp 
CHANDOS said, he could not approve of 
the principle of the Bill. If it passed into 
law, the power of landowners to object to 
a Bill for the construction of a railway 
would be limited. He objected to the Bill 
because it appeared to him most objection- 
able to set up the principle of handing over 
toa Department of the Government a le- 
gislative jurisdiction which appeared to him 
could only be properly exercised by Par- 
liament itself; and he moreover objected 
to the power given to the Board of Trade 
of fixing and altering tolls, and other 
powers placed in their hands by the Bill. 
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He begged to move that the Bill be read a 
second time that day three months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘now ”) and insert (‘this Day Six 
Months’’). 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY aaid, 
the Bill had passed through the other 
House without any opposition. The only 
power given in the Bill could only come into 
operation under special circumstances— 
namely, where the landowners wished to 
have a railway through their lands, and a 
company was ready to construct it. It 
could only take effect where all the parties 
were agreed ; and he trusted the noble 
Duke would hesitate before he placed any 
obstacles in the way of such a useful mea- 
sure.’ The noble Duke might perhaps 
allow the Bill to be read a second time, and 
give an opportunity for a discussion when 
a larger number of Peers were present. 

Lorv REDESDALE expressed a wish 
that the noble Duke would not press his 
Motion in that state of the House. The 
step which he had taken would enable him 
to avail himself of his opposition at any 
future stage of the Bill. There was much 
in the measure which required considera- 
tion, and he thought it ought to be referred 
to a Select Cammittee. With regard to 
the schedule of tolls, he (Lord Redesdale) 
thought that they should be introduced in 
a general Bill, and not one of this nature, 
for there ought not to be a discretionary 
power given to the Board of Trade. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that if the Bill were referred to a Select 
Committee, it could be disposed of at one 
sitting. 

Amendment (by Leave of the House) 
withdrawn: then the original Motion 
was agreed to: Bill read 2* accordingly, 
and referred to a Select Committee. 


Andon Friday the 8th inst., Committee 
nominated as follows; 

D. Devonshire, D. Buckingham and Chandos, 
E. Devon, E. Romney, E. Grey, E. Stradbroke, 
V. Hutchinson, L. Camoys, L. Wodehouse, L. 
Redesdale, L. Stanley of Alderley, L. Belper, L. 
Lyveden, L. Taunton. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES POWERS BILL. 


Bill read 2* (according to Order) ; and 
referred to the same Select Committee. 
House adjourned at a quarter-past 


Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 7, 1864. 


MINUTES]—Pusurc Busts — Ordered — Turn- 
pike Trusts Arrangements*; Ionian Islands 
Commissions Act Repeal, &c.* 

First Reading—Turnpike Trusts Arrangements* 
[Bill 196]; Ionian Islands Commissions Act 
Repeal, &c.* [Bill 197]. 

Second Reading—Courts of Justice Site * [Bill 
189], and committed to a Select Committee ; 
Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c.* [Bill 194]; 
Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, &e.* [Bill 192]. 

Committee — Cranbourne Street * Jill 154]; 
Pilotage Order Confirmation (No.2)* [Bill 184], 
Order discharged, Bill committed to a Select 
Committee (List of Committee); Isle of Man 
Harbours Act Amendment (Deficiency of 
Dues) * [Bill 185]; Public Schools* [Bill 168] 
(Lords); Ecclesiastical Courts and Registries 
(Ireland) * [Bill 174] (Lords). “ 

Report—Cranbourne Street * [Bill 154]; Public 
Schools * [Bill 168] (Lords); Ecclesiastical 
Courts and Registries (Ireland)* (Bill 174] 
(Lords). 

Considered as amended—Joint Stock Companies 
(Voting Papers) * [Bill 62). 

Third Reading—Indemnity * [Bill 97]; India 
Stocks Transfer Act Amendment * [Bill 183] ; 
Judgments, &c., Law Amendment * [Bill 160]; 
Street Music (Metropolis) [Bill 186], and 
passed. 


TURNPIKE GATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SUTTON WESTERN said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether it is 
his intention to introduce a measure 
founded upon the recommendations con- 
tained in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the ex- 
xem and practicability of abolishing 

urnpike Gates; and, if not, whether he 
will consent to leave out of the Continu- 
ance Act those Trusts that are free from 
debt ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, in reply, that 
although there was a general concurrence 
in the advantages which the public would 
derive from the abolition of turnpike gates, 
there was great difficulty in the way of 
carrying the object into effect. The Com- 
mittee had recommended an extended area 
of rating, considering that the maintenance 
of the turnpike roads when thrown upon 
certain parishes would be very hard. Go- 
vernment, however, were not prepared to 
introduce any measure on the subject 
during the present Session. With regard 
to the second question—namely, whether 
all Trusts free from debt should cease to 
be continued in the annual Continuance 
Act, the Committee declined giving any 
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recommendation of that kind. It was at 
the same time certain that wherever there 
was a real injustice in the case, it would 
be of advantage to the public that the 
‘trusts free from debt should be abolished, 
and where any strong case could be made 
| out for their continuance, that they should 
| be continued in the annual Continuance 
| Act. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
QUESTION. 


Sm WILLIAM GALLWEY said, he 
would beg to ask the First Commissioner 
of Works, Whether certain Arcades and 
Galleries, until lately in the possession of 
the Kensington Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety, have or are about to become the pro- 
perty of the State? 

Mr. COWPER said, in reply, that the 
Arcades, which were to be parchased by 
the Government in pursuance of a Vote of * 
the House, were the subject of a deed 
which was not yet finally executed. 
Those Arcades were the property of the 
persons who sold them to the public ; they 
were never the property of the Horticul- 
tural Society, nor were they included 
in their lease, but were portions of the 
buildings of the International Exhibition 
Building. 

Sm WILLIAM GALLWEY said, he 
must beg to repeat his question with re- 
ference to the buildings which were por- 
tions of the Exhibition Building of 1862. 

Mr. COWPER replied that those build- 
ings had always been intended to be pur- 
chased, and had been purchased. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—VOTE OF 
CENSURE, 
RESOLUTION—(MR. DISRAELI.) 


ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [THIRD NIGHT.] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[4th July], 


“‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty to thank Her Majesty for directing the 
Correspondence on Denmark and Germany, and 
the Protocols of the Conference recently held in 
London, to be laid before Parliament: 

“To assure Her Majesty, that we have heard 
with deep concern, that the sittings of that Con- 
ference have been brought to a close without 
accomplishing the important purposes for which 
it was convened : 

“To express to Her Majesty our great regret, 
that, while the course pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government has failed to maintain their avowed 
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policy of upholding the integrity and independence 
of Denmark, it has lowered the just influence of 
this Country in the counsels of Europe, and there- 
by diminished the securities of peace :”—(Mr. 
Disraeli :) 

And which Amendment was, to leave out the 
second paragraph of the proposed Question, in 
order to insert the words “ ‘To submit to Her 
Majesty the opinion of this House, that the in- 
depend of D k and the possessions of 
that Kingdom, on the terms proposed by the 
Representatives of the Neutral Powers in the 
recent Conference, ought to be guaranteed.”— 
(Mr. Newdegate.) 

—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. LAYARD*: Mr. Speaker—I never 
rose in this House under a more painful 
sense of responsibility than I do this even- 
ing. It will be my duty to justify the 
conduct of a Department, one of the most 
important in the State, which I have the 
honour to represent—I fear very un- 
worthily—in this House, and to vindicate 
the character of a statesman who has taken 
his place in history among those who have 
toiled most successfully in the cause of 
human freedom, and who has conferred 
eminent services on his country. Sir, I 
think it must be apparent to every Gentle- 
man who has listened to this debate, that 
the attacks which have been made upon 
the Government have been mainly, if not 
exclusively, directed against the noble Lord 
at the head of the Foreign Office. I think 
I shall be able to show that he has been 
greatly misrepresented and wrongfully 
accused; that the extracts which have 
been brought forward are, I had almost 
said, to use the words of my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
garbled extracts, falsified extracts of des- 
patches. [‘Oh,oh!”] I trust hon. Gen- 
tlemen will wait until I can prove what 
Ihave said. [‘Oh,oh!”] I have merely 
repeated words which have been used in 
this debate, and if I fail to prove what I 
have said I shall be open to the censure 
of the House. In order to do this I shall 
have to tres somewhat at length on 
the patience of the House ; but of this I 
am certain—that in an assembly of this 
kind, composed of Gentlemen of the high- 
est character and honour, there is not a 
man who would not give me fair play and 
allow me todo the best I can to justify my 
noble Friend, and to show that the accu- 
sations are falsely brought against him. 
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At the same time, I give it to be under- 
stood that when I have said that these 
attacks have been directed against the 
noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office, and that I should vindicate his 
character, this is a constitutional country, 
and the noble Lord is not individually re- 
sponsible. The despatches which he has 
written are the despatches of the Govern- 
ment, and the responsibility is shared, and 
willingly shared, by all the Members of the 
Administration. I fear I must go back a 
little in time in order to explain clearly 
the history of the Danish Question; for if 
hon. Members will permit me to say so, 
the case has never yet been fairly put 
before the House and the country. In the 
discharge of this duty I shall be saved 
some trouble, because the other evening 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire gave to the House a 
very able, clear, and impartial statement 
of the early part of these transactions ; 
and if I refer to them at all it is to fill up 
one or two voids, in order that the House 
may have a clear understanding of what 
has really taken place. If hon. Members 
will turn to the papers which have been 
laid upon the table, they will see that as 
early as April, 1848, Prussia suggested 
that England should mediate between 
Denmark and the German Powers, who 
were then unhappily at war on account of 
the affuirs of the Duchies of Holstein and 
Schleswig. On the 11th of April, Lord 
Palmerston announced his readiness to ac- 
cept the office of mediator, “if the friendly 
intervention of this Government were 
agreeable to all parties concerned.” There 
is a letter, also published among those 
papers, to which I wish to call attention, 
as showing how this mediation originated, 
and how much it was pressed on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The letter is from 
M. Orla Lehman to Count Reventlow, and 
is dated April 6, 1848. It states that 
“It is evident that mediation can only 
be confided to, and can only be carried 
out, by England.” In consequence of 
this urgent request of the belligerents 
Lord Palmerston undertook mediation, 
and succeeded in restoring peace between 
them. My right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer read the other 
evening an eloquent testimony from Den- 
mark to the services which Lord Pal- 
merston rendered to her by putting an end 
to the war. I will not trouble the House 
by reading despatches from Stockholm, 
Berlin, and Vienna, all bearing similar 
[Third Night. 
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testimony to the services of the British 
Government, and expressing gratitude to 
Lord Palmerston for his successful en- 
deavours in restoring peace. In conse- 
quence of this peace, a Protocol was 
signed in London on the 4th of July, 
1850. I desire to call the particular 
attention of the House to this document, 
and to the Secret Article to which I shall 
also refer, for two reasons; first, because 
when they were signed by Austria and 
Prussia, those Powers were still the man- 
datories of the Diet for the settlement of 
the question in dispute between Germany 
and Denmark; and, secondly, because they 
were signed before those promises were 
made by Denmark upon the fulfilment of 
which, it has since been contended, the 
Treaty of 1852 was conditional. The first 
Article declares the unanimous desire of the 
seven Powers, Austria, Denmark, France, 
England, Prussia, Russia, and Sweden, 
that the possessions actually united under 
the Crown of Denmark should be main- 
tained in their integrity. The second re- 
cognizes the wisdom of the King of Den- 
mark in determining to regulate the order of 
succession in his Royal House in a manner 
to facilitate an arrangement by which the 
integrity of Denmark might remain intact. 
It will be observed, that although the 
Prussian representative is declared to have 
been present at the Conference of the 4th 
of July, his initials are not affixed to the 
Protocol. But it will be seen that on the 
2nd of July there had been signed at 
Berlin a Secret Article of the Treaty con- 
cluded that day by which Prussia engaged 
herself to take part in the negotiations to 
be commenced by the King of Denmark, 
for the purpose of regulating the order of 
succession in the States then united under 
his sceptre ; in fact, agreeing in substance 
with the Protocol of London signed on 
the 4th July. The words of this Secret 
Article are— 

“Sa Majesté le Roi de Prusse s’engage & 
prendre part aux négociations dont Sa Majesté le 
Roi de Danemark prendre l’initiative & |’effet de 
régler l’ordre de Succession dans les Etats réunis 
sous le sceptre de Sa Majesté Danoise. Le pré- 
sent Article Sécret sera ratifié en méme temps 
que le Protocole signé ce jour, et les ratifications 


en seront échangées simultanément, 
Fait & Berlin, ce 2 Juillet, 1850. 


(Signé) WESTMORLAND. 
T. Pecuuy. 
H. C. Reeprz. 


A. W. Scnert. 
Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU rose to 
Order. The hon. Member was quoting 
Mr. Layard 
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from a document not on the table of the 
House. 

Mr. LAYARD: It is well known, for 
it has been before the public again and 
again. I believe that with that secret 
Article there is a curious secret history 
connected. If I am rightly informed, the 
Prussian Minister at that time in England, 
Baron Bunsen, was a violent Schleswig- 
Holsteiner, and, as it was apprehended by 
the Prussian Government that he would 
make many difficulties in carrying out his 
instructions, there was signed at Berlin 
this Secret Article, in conformity with the 
Protocol of London, on which the Treaty 
of London was afterwards founded. The 
second Article of the Protocol, as I have 
said, bore testimony to the wisdom of the 
King of Denmark in desiring to settle the 
succession, but no person was designated 
in the Protocol as his successor to the 
Crown in default of direct issue. There 
was no candidate who was specially fa- 
voured by the British Government, nor, 
as far as I am aware, by any other Power. 
All they desired was that some person 
whose claims to the succession were con- 
sidered to be the best founded should be 
recognized by the King in a legal manner, 
and should be accepted by the Danish 
people and by the inhabitants of the Du- 
chies as his successor, in the event of the 
failure of direct issue. The Treaty of 
1852, which was entered into in accord- 
ance with this Protocol, was negotiated by 
Lord Malmesbury—and I was surprised 
to hear it stated in this House that, 
though that noble Lord signed the treaty 
when he came into office, he did so 
merely as a matter of form, as the treaty 
was in such an advanced stage that he 
could not avoid signing it. So far was 
that from being the case, that Lord Mal- 
mesbury carried on difficult negotiations 
in reference to it with much ability, 
received on its conclusion the thanks of 
the several parties to it; and in a des- 
patch expressed his own satisfaction with 
its contents and his approval of its object. 
The treaty, be it remembered, was not a 
treaty of guarantee. It imposed no obli- 
gation on this country, except that of 
recognizing the person who should be 
chosen in a legal and constitutional manner 
as the successor of the then reigning King 
of Denmark. After it had been concluded 
it was officially communicated to the 
various German States which form the 
Confederation, and adhered to formally by 
all of them, except Bavaria and five of the 
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smaller States. This treaty has been con- 
demned on principle. It is said that such 
treaties for the regulation of a disputed 
Succession are bad and that this country 
should not enter into them. Now, whe- 
ther that treaty was founded on a vicious 
principle or not, this is certain—that it 
was not entered into, as it hasbeen asserted, 
with the object of handing over, against 
their will, any people to those who had no 
right to be placed over them, or of depriv- 
ing any one of his just rights; but that it 
was entered into solely in the interest of 
peace. The right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire very ably described what such 
a treaty regulating a Succession really 
was ; how important such a treaty has fre- 
quently been to the peace of Europe, and 
how often disputed Successions have led to 
calamitous wars on the Continent. This 
treaty was made to prevent such wars. 
It had been seen that on a recent occasion 
the Duchies had been incited to rise, and 
had been the cause of a war between 
Denmark and Germany ; in the case of a 
disputed Succession they might rise again 
and cause even a European war. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Rochdale (Mr. 
Cobden) chiefly condemned the treaty 
because it violated the principle of nation- 


alities by placing a German population 


under Danish rule. He was loud in his 
praise of what he termed this new 
principle of nationalities—a principle to 
which, he declared, our foreign policy 
should now be made to conform, and 
which, to use his own words, was the 
“ loadstone of peoples, bringing together 
those of the same language and religion.” 
There are certain cases in which I might 
assent to that doctrine. I need scarcely 
mention the case of Italy. But we must 
beware how we push this doctrine to what 
may be considered its logical and inevi- 
table conclusion. It would then become 
of a most dangerous nature—dangerous 
alike to the freedom and civilization of 
mankind. Let me ask the House to con- 
sider for one moment what would be its 
effect in Europe? There is a country 
which, though small, has been almost the 
cradle of liberty, where the sacred flame 
of freedom has been kept alive for 
a thousand years, where some of the 
greatest men of days gone by and of our 
own time have found a refuge from op- 
pression and a home in which, unfettered 
and beyond the reach of persecution, they 
have uttered, in the sublimest accents, 
some of the loftiest doctrines ever taught 
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to the human race—lI speak of Switzer- 
land. What, let me ask, would become of 
her if this doctrine of nationalities is to 
be carried out? Switzerland would have 
to be divided according to the languages 
and races of her population into three 
parts. One would have to be given to 
France, one to Italy, and one to some 
part of Germany, to Prussia, or to Austria. 
Would the carrying out of this new and 
favourite doctrine of nationalities be ad- 
vantageous to this small, but free, and 
happy country, and would it, by destroy- 
ing her, add to the liberty and civilization 
of Europe? There are few, I think, who 
would venture to assert that it would. 
You may say that we do not ask for the 
application of this principle of nationalities 
unless the wishes of the people are first 
consulted. I am sure my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bridgewater (Mr. King- 
lake) although he supports the cause of 
Holstein and Schleswig, would not be the 
advocate for such appeals to their popula- 
tions ; for who has denounced with more 
bitter irony, and more withering sarcasm, 
the new-fangled doctrine of the plebiscite, 
and has shown more conclusively that 
under the pretence of consulting the wishes 
of a people it can be made the surest in- 
strument of their oppression. Would you 
apply this doctrine of nationalities and of 
the plebiscite to Holland, and deprive her 
of Luxemburg and Limburg? The King of 
Holland is a member of the Germanic Con- 
federation in virtue of being ruler over those 
territories. His turn may come next, and 
his spoliation may be justified by what 
has taken place in Holstein and Schleswig. 
Indeed, there is scarcely a country in 
Europe which would not be dismembered 
if you were to carry out this doctrine, 
and infinite confusion and general war 
would be the inevitable consequences. 
Recollect, too, that this nationality doc- 
trine might be made the means of great 
wrong. In this case of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein nearly one-half, if not wholly one- 
half, of Schleswig is inhabited by a Da- 
nish population, and if the Danes are not 
to rule over Germans, why should Ger- 
mans rule over Danes? Moreover, if 
this doctrine is to be acted upon by the 
Great Powers, there would, probably, be 
soon nothing left but three or four great 
military despotisms in Europe, and I doubt 
whether the extinction of all the small 
States would be advantageous to the 
happiness and freedom of mankind and to 
its general civilization. The balance of 
[Third Night. 
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power was devised to prevent that re- 
sult; and, instead of being an unreal 
figment, as my hon. Friend (Mr. Cobden) 
and those who think with him declare, it 
was a great manifestation of political wis- 
dom, arising from an earnest desire to 
preserve and protect human liberty. 
On the other side of the Atlantic, this 
very principle of the balance of power 
has been laid down, though under another 
name. But no States in the world, 
are, perhaps, more interested in preserving 
the balance of power than the small States 
of Germany. Their independence is pre- 
served by it, and they may rue the day 
when it is overthrown. In assisting to 
bring about this result, they may find that 
they have forged the instrument for their 
own destruction. 

But to return to the Treaty of 1852. 
The principal objection to the validity of 
that treaty, as it affects Germany, is 
founded upon the fact that the Diet of the 
Germanic Confederation was no party to it ; 
that it was never submitted to that body, 
nor ratified by it. It is therefore asserted 
that the Confederation is not bound by 
it. I will only glance at the dangerous, 
I may almost say immoral doctrine, that 
whilst the German States may have en- 
tered singly, and as independent States, 
into a treaty, or may have accepted it, as 
in the case of the Treaty of 1852, they are 
at liberty to repudiate its engagements 
when acting in the aggregate, and forming 
the Germanic Confederation. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out the results of such 
a doctrine, if it were admitted, in the re- 
lations of those States with other coun- 
tries. It is evident that treaties and 
engagements made with them might only 
be binding so long as it suited their conve- 
nience, and no independent Power would 
consequently treat with them. But whe- 
ther the Diet can put forward any just 
claim to be consulted on such a matter 
as a treaty of succession; whether it 
has any competency to deal with a 
change in the succession in the case of States 
forming part of the Confederation; and 
whether it was necessary to communicate 
the Treaty of 1852 to it at all; are ques- 
tions upon which the opinions of those 
best informed are so much at variance that 
it is impossible to come to any positive 
decision. Lord Granville was desirous of 
submitting the Treaty to the Diet. Lord 
Malmesbury, on the other hand, thought 
that it was only advisable to notify it to 
the Diet after it had been concluded. Prus- 


Mr. Layard 
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sia was altogether opposed to its commu- 
nication. The Russian Government main- 
tained that the Diet had no power whatever 
to interfere in such a question as a change 
of succession; and certainly in the case of 
Austria, when the late Emperor abdicated 
and the Crown was settled on the present 
occupant of the Throne, passing over the 
next heir, that body had not been con- 
sulted. In order to effect the change in 
the succession, the King of Denmark had 
two steps to take—first, to abolish the Ler 
Regia by constitutional means, so as to ex. 
clude the female line; and secondly, to 
obtain the renunciation of those who stood 
between him and the successor that he 
might name. He obtained the sanction of 
the Danish Parliament to the first, but it is 
asserted that as he did not submit the law 
which changed the succession to the States 
of Schleswig and Holstein, and did not 
obtain their sanction to it, that law was 
invalid. This depends upon the authority 
and constitution of those States—a very 
complicated question, into which it is not 
now necessary to enter. As regards the 
renunciation of the Duke of Augustenburg, 
it will be remembered that, in considera- 
tion of a certain sum of money paid to 
him, he gave his Princely word of honour, 
for himself and his family, not to disturb 
the peace of Denmark, and not to oppose 
the measures taken, or to be taken, to 
change the succession to the territories 
then under the sceptre of the King, or the 
eventual organization of the Danish Mon- 
archy. It has been said in Germany that 
that Princely word of honour meant no- 
thing—we have heard strange things of 
this kind recently from Germany—that it 
did not bind the heir, who protested; and 
that the sum of money paid to the Duke 
of Augustenburg was in compensation for 
his estates. But those estates had been 
forfeited for treason to his lawful Sove- 
reign; and if must be borne in mind that 
his son and next heir, the present preten- 
der, although of age when his father made 
the renunciation, did not protest until six 
years after; and when the discontent which 
prevailed in the Duchies, produced to a 
great extent by the intrigues of his friends 
and partizans, encouraged him to hope for 
a rismg in his favour. But who carried 
on the negotiations for this renunciation’ 
Who settled with the Duke of Augusten- 
burg the amount of compensation to be 
paid to him? Whose name is affixed to 
the documents which contain this agree- 
ment? Who was surety for the fulfilment 
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of this Princely word of honour? Why, 
M. de Bismark, who is now the first to 
throw over these solemn engagements and 
to support the pretensions of the Prince of 
Augustenburg. And who went out of his 
way to praise the wisdom of the Treaty of 
1852, and to declare that it was a fresh 
security for the peace of Europe? Why, 
Herr von Beust, who, as the leader of the 
popular party in Germany, is now fore- 
most in denouncing it and violating its 
provisions. 

Between 1850, when the Protocol was 
signed, and 1852, the date of the Treaty, 
Denmark had made certain promises to 
Austria and Prussia as mandatories of the 
Diet, and at the same time Austria and 
Prussia had made certain promises to Den- 
mark. These engagements were contained 
in official documents and despatches which 
passed between these Powers, and not in 
any formal tréaty ; but were, nevertheless, 
unquestionably engagements which the 
Danish Government was in honour bound 
to fulfil. They chiefly related to the good 


government of the Duchies, and to a pro- ' 


mise on the part of Denmark, that she 
would not incorporate, nor take any mea- 
sures which might tend to incorporate, 
Schleswig. But it is altogether incorrect 
to assert, as it is asserted by Austria and 
Prussia, that the Treaty of 1852, changing 
the succession, rested upon those promises. 
AsI have shown, the Protocol of July, 
1850, was signed before those promises 
were made; and, therefore, it is not fair 
to say that the change in the order of suc- 
cession was agreed to in consequence of 
them. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the King of Denmark was bound to 
fulfil, to the utmost of his power, the en- 
gagements into which he had entered. For 
four or five years, nevertheless, after the 
peace, there is no denying that they were 
not fulfilled, and that the Duchies were 
not well governed. There was, I am sorry 
to say, a great deal of petty and vexatious 
oppression, and just that kind of impres- 
sion which tells more than any other on 
people like the inhabitants of the Duchies 
—interference with the education of their 
children, interference with their language, 
putting over them men whose tongue they 
did not understand, and so on. We con- 
stantly called on the King of Denmark to 
fulfil the promises he had made, as we were, 
indeed, morally obliged to do, as the peace 
we had been instrumental in bringing 
about was founded upon them. In 1855, 
the King gave a Constitution to Denmark, 
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which, he believed, virtually carried out 
his engagements as regards the relative 
positions to be held by the Kingdom pro- 
per and the Duchies. I will not now enter 
into the question as to how far it did or 
did not accomplish that object; but I be- 
lieve that it is generally agreed that in 
certain respects it did not. When Lord 
Malmesbury came into the Foreign Office, 
he found the controversy between Germany 
and Denmark on the Schleswig-Holstein 
question at its height. Earl Russell has 
been accused of inordinate activity in this 
matter. Well, Lord Malmesbury was in 
office from February 26, 1858, to June 18, 
1859—little more than a year—and during 
that time I find that he carried on a cor- 
respondence on this subject which now fills 
seven large folio volumes in the Foreign 
Office. I have here a quantity of extracts 
from these despatches. 

Lorv ROBERT CECIL: Sir, I rise to 
Order. The hon. Gentleman is referring 
to despatches which are not on the table, 
and his extracts from which we are un- 
able to verify. That is, I submit, con- 
trary to the practice of the House. 

Mr. LAYARD: I have expressed my 
willingness to lay all these despatches on 
the table. I beg to ask, Sir, whether in 
that case I may not refer to them? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The despatches should 
be laid on the table before the hon. Gen- 
tleman can quote from them. 

Mr. LAYARD: I appeal to this side 
of the House, whether it is fair that I 
should be prevented from reading any 
of these despatches. [*‘Oh!” ‘Hear, 
hear!” ] At least I may be permitted to 
say that there are in the Foreign Office 
seven large folio volumes of despatches, 
in which Lord Malmesbury uses terms 
almost identical with those afterwards 
employed by Earl Russell. Notwith- 
standing what, to use a word much in 
fashion just now, I may call his threats, 
Lord Malmesbury failed in obtaining the 
repeal of the Constitution of 1855. Earl 
Russell, on entering office, therefore suc- 
ceeded to a damnosa hereditas, and found 
himself in the very midst of the Schleswig- 
Holstein controversy. He learnt that Lord 
Malmesbury had been pressing Denmark 
to repeal the Constitution of 1855, and the 
German Powers not to act harshly or hastily 
towards Denmark, warning them that if 
they did so, serious complications might 
arise in Europe, into which England might 
be drawn. I do not blame Lord Malmes- 
bury for having done this. No English 
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Minister could have withdrawn from a po- 
sition which he was morally bound to ac- 
cept; and if he had, he would have justly 
met with the reprobation of this country and 
of Europe. War was actually threatened 
at that time. An execution had, during 
the period when, if I am not mistaken, 
Lord Malmesbury was in office, been voted 
by the Diet. Lord Russell at once at- 
tempted to bring matters to a peaceable 
conclusion, and, if possible, to prevent 
hostilities. For this purpose he made pro- 
posals in 1860, 1861, and 1862, to the 
contending parties. Now, it has been said, 
over and over again, that Lord Russell 
meddled unnecessarily and alone. I have 
shown that he only carried on the negoti- 
ations to which he succeeded on entering 
the Foreign Office. Let me now read an ex- 
tract or two to prove that in every proposal 
he made, in every step he took, he acted 
with the most entire concurrence of France, 
that Power having, in each case, been con- 
sulted, and having given her entire appro- 
val. In the end of 1860, Lord Russell 
submitted to the French Government a pro- 
posal he was about to make to Denmark 
and Germany. Here is the answer of the 
French Government, as conveyed in Lord 
Cowley’s despatch dated December 28, 
1860 — 

** In compliance with the instructions con- 
tained in your Lordship’s despatch of the 12th 
inst., I communicated to M. Thouvenel the sub- 
stance of the instructions enclosed in that des- 
patch to Mr. Paget and to Mr. Lowther, re- 
specting the question of the Danish Duchies ; 
and his Excellency has since informed me that 
he concurs entirely in your Lordship’s views, 
which are those which the Imperial Government 
has advocated since the commencement of this 
vexed question.” —Correspondence, 1860-1, p.108. 


In 1861 another communication, contain- 
ing fresh suggestions for a settlement of 
the dispute between Denmark and Ger- 
many, was made to the French Govern- 
ment, and its reception may be gathered 
from the following extract from a despatch 
written by my noble Friend to Lord Cow- 
ley on the 27th of February, 1861 :— 


‘You will endeavour to agree with M. Thouve- 
nel as to the instructions to be given to the Eng- 
lish and French Ministers at Copenhagen, and 
send an identical telegram to Mr. Paget, so that 
Her Majesty’s Government and the French Go- 
vernment may express the same opinion. I am 

lad M. Thouvenel concurs in the views of Her 

ave Government.” — Correspondence, 1860-1, 
p. 148. 


All attempts at a satisfactory arrange- 
ment having, however, failed—chiefly, it 
must be admitted, through the neglect of 
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Denmark to fulfil her engagements—and 
the danger of war being imminent, Lord 
Russell on the 24th of September, 1862, 
made a further proposal to the contending 
parties. The despatch in which it is con- 
tained has been called ‘the Gotha des- 
patch,’’ the implication being that it was 
written at Gotha and under the influence 
of the German Powers. What are the 
facts? That despatch was determined upon 
in this country before Lord Russell went 
to Gotha. Lord Russell, when on his way 
to Germany in attendance upon the Queen, 
sent for Mr. Paget to meet him at Brus. 
sels to communicate his views to him ; but 
the despatch itself was signed when Lord 
Russell had returned to London, and was 
not even dated, as it has been asserted, 
from Gotha. If hon. Gentlemen will tum 
to the papers for 1863 they will find proofs 
of what I have stated in the following 
passage in one of Lord Russell’s despatches 
to Mr. Paget, dated January 21, 1863 :— 


“Tn the middle of the summer of 1862 it ap- 
peared to Her Majesty’s Government that the 
negotiation, instead of producing a settlement, 
had tended more and more towards bitterness and 
strife, leading probably in the end to a rupture, 
You may remember that in speaking to you at 
Brussels in the beginning of September, when I 
was proceeding to Germany, in attendance upon 
Her Majesty, I pointed out to you this state of 
things, and gave you an outline of the mode of 
settlement which had occurred to me. That mode 
of settlement was developed in my despatch of 
September 24, which you were charged to take 
to Copenhagen on your return to that Capital.” 
— Correspondence, 1863, p. 363. 


I trust that this is a sufficient answer to the 
accusation that Lord Russell wrote the 
despatch in question under the dictation 
or pressure of the German Powers. ‘This 
is an instance of how statements which 
have no foundation whatever may become 
current, and may almost find their way 
into history. Lord Russell’s despatch 
was very severely condemned in England. 
It was, I believe, chiefly owing to the 
outery in the public journals and among 
certain people in this country that Den- 
mark was induced not to accept the 
arrangement suggested by Her Majesty’s 
Government. If, however, the House 
and the country will now look baek with 
calmness and impartiality upon Lord 
Russell’s proposal, it must, I think, bead- 
mitted that it showed great wisdom. It 
was accepted by France, Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, Sweden, the Duchies, and the 
Diet. It satisfied everybody except Den- 
mark, and what is very important, ifit had 
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been accepted it would have put an end to 
the question of the Succession. Had Den- 
mark agreed to it, she might at this mo- 
ment have been in quiet possession of the 
Duchies, and I cannot but think that it 
was a great calamity for Denmark that she 
rejected it. It may not have been the very 
best arrangement for her, but a statesman 
is bound to look not to what is best, but 
to what is practicable; and that at such 
atime Lord Russell should have devised 
a practicable solution of a question which 
had defied the most experienced politicians 
of Europe, a solution which every one now 
admits would have put an end to this un- 
happy question, is a striking testimony to 
his wisdom as a statesman. Why did Den. 
mark object to that proposal? She objected 
to it because she thought that it would 
prevent her from incorporating Schleswig, 
and because it divided that Duchy too 
much from her. It is perfectly true that 
the proposed arrangement did give a cer- 
tain autonomy to Schleswig; but still it 


bound Schleswig to Denmark. If, accepting | 
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alone, but he did not mean in saying so 
that England alone would stand by or 
— for Denmark, and no impartial man 
who reads the sentence previous to that 
which contains these words, and will con- 
sider the context, would venture to say 
that his words will bear this meaning. As 
the hon. Member for Horsham referred to 
this the other night, I am anxious that 
there should be no misapprehension about 
the matter, and I shall therefore read the 
words to the House. The noble Lord 
said— 

“* We concur entirely with him, and I am satis- 
fied, with all reasonable men in Europe, including 
those in France and Russia, in desiring that 
the independence, the integrity, and the rights of 
Denmark may be maintained. We are convinced 
—I am convinced at least—that if any violent at- 
tempt were made to overthrow those rights and 
interfere with that independence, those who made 
the attempt would find in the result that it would 
not be Denmark alone with which they would have 
to contend.”—{3 Hansard, elxxii, 1252,] 


It is thus evident that the noble Lord 
spoke of France and Russia in connection 


that proposal, Denmark had ruled the Du-| with this country, as being prepared to 


chies wisely and well, had increased their | 
prosperity, had rendered their happiness a | 
contrast to the condition of neighbouring | 
States, had given them a degree of free-| 


dom which their inhabitants might have | 


compared with the oppression exercised not 
far off—if Denmark had acted thus, I be- 
lieve that a community of interests would 
have been ultimately established, and that 
a time would have come when there would 
have been a real and solid union between 
the Kingdom and the Duchies. That op- 
portunity was unfortunately allowed to 
pass away. Had it been seized these un- 
happy disputes would, I doubt not, never 
ave arisen. 

I could quote other papers to show that 
what England did between that period and 
the time when the statement, now cele- 
brated, of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government was made in the following 
year, was in complete accord with France ; 
but Iam ashamed to trouble the House 
with so many extracts from despatches. In 
July of last year a question was asked by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Hor- 
sham as to the course the Government 
Were about to take with regard to the 
Danish Question. The noble Lord (Lord 
Palmerston) gave an answer which has 
been quoted over and over again, but 
which has, I think, been entirely mis- 
understood. The noble Lord said that in 
4 certain event Denmark would not be left 





help Denmark if any attempt were made 
to destroy her independence and integrity. 
But let the House go a step further and 
see what was going on in that month of 
July. A negotiation was then on foot 


| between Sweden and Denmark for armed 


assistance to be given by Sweden to Den- 
mark. A draft treaty for this purpose 
had been actually sent to Copenhagen, 
and it was only upon the death of the 
King that the idea-of a treaty between 
the two Powers was given up. Therefore 
there was at that time every reason to 
believe that Sweden would have assisted 
Denmark in resisting any attempt to in- 
vade the Danish territory. There was, 
moreover, no question at that time of a 
disputed succession, nor any pretence for 
an invasion of Denmark by Austria and 
Prussia. If they had then invaded Den- 
mark without the shadow of a plea to 
justify such a step, it would have been a 
wanton act of aggression, and I will ven- 
ture to say that England, France, and 
Russia might have given their aid to 
Denmark without the propriety and jus- 
tice of such assistance being questioned. 
The noble Lord’s statement is therefore 
perfectly consistent with what has since 
taken place, and cannot by any impartial 
man be construed into an assertion that 
we were prepared, alone and single- 
handed, and under any circumstances, to 
give material aid to Denmark. 
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I have been anxious to pick out from 
these papers all that may be construed into 
a threat. The charge brought against my 
noble Friend is that he has continually 
made use of threatening language towards 
Germany. Let us see what truth there is 
in this accusation. If the House will turn 
to the blue-books they will find an identic 
despatch from Earl Russell to Lord Bloom- 
field and Sir Andrew Buchanan, dated 
May 27, 1863. These are the words of 
the despatch— 

“Her Majesty’s Government have heard with 
much concern that it isin contemplation to consider 
in the Diet at Frankfort, of a Federal Execution in 
Holstein, Without discussing the declaration of the 
King of Denmark, of the 30th of March, they in- 
struct you to say that it is very desirable not to 
add to the existing complications and dangers of 
Europe. Austria and Prussia declined in 1861 
to negotiate on the affairs of Holstein without 
arranging those of Schleswig. But the affairs of 
Schleswig are matters of international concern, and 
should be discussed with the utmost calmness and 
deliberation by the Powers of Europe, and cannot 
be decided by the Diet of Frankfort.”—No. 2, 73. 
That is the first despatch which speaks 
of complications and of dangers to Eu- 
rope, or of the affairs of Schleswig being 
matters of international concern. That 
is the first despatch which can be per- 
verted into a threat, and I wish to point 
out to the House how careful Earl Russell 
was to prevent it being construed as any- 
thing of the kind. In July, 1863, Mr. 
Corbett, writing to Earl Russell, asks per- 
mission to give a copy of this despatch to 
the Danish Minister at Frankfort. What 
was Earl Russell’s reply? Why, that no 
copy was to be given, and the reason of 
this refusal is obvious. Earl Russell did 
not wish the Danish Government to think 
that any language which might be con- 
strued into a threat had been held to 
Prussia and Austria. I now come to a 
despatch which has been mentioned more 
than once in the course of this debate— 
namely, the despatch of July 31, 1863. 
That despatch was quoted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucks as 
containing a threat on the part of Earl 
Russell to Germany; but the right hon. 
Gentleman, as in many other instances, 
left out a material paragraph in it which 
serves to qualify and explain other parts 
of it—that which relates to Sweden. Earl 
Russell said— 

‘These matters are becoming serious. There 
can be little doubt that Denmark will regard the 
advance of German troops into Holstein as a hos- 
tile invasion, and not as a Federal Execution. It 
is = eo ‘es she will be supported by Sweden.” 
—No. 2, 114. 
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That paragraph the right hon. Gentleman 
left out. The despatch goes on to say— 


“‘You will communicate these views to Count 
Rechberg, and tell him that if Germany persists 
in confounding Schleswig and Holstein, other 
Powers of Europe may confound Holstein with 
Schleswig, and deny the right of Germany to in- 
terfere with the one any more than she has with 
the other, except as a European Power.” 

“ Such a pretension might be as dangerous to 
the independence and integrity of Germany as the 
invasion of Schleswig might be to the indepen. 
dence and integrity of Denmark. The calm con. 
sideration of the existing difficulties will, it is to 
be hoped, induce Austria to consult the European 
Powers before she impels the Diet to a definitive 
resolution.” —Correspondence, 1864, No. 2, 114, 


It is evident from the context that Earl 
Russell alluded mainly to Sweden, who 
was prepared to go to war at that time. 
That despatch, which I will call the second 
threatening despatch, was communicated 
to the French Government, and what was 
the answer? Our Ambassador writes— 
“ Paris, Aug. 1, 1863. 
‘* T have communicated to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
as authorized by your Lordship’s telegram, your 
despatch of the 3ist ult. to Lord Bloomfield, on 
the present phase of the question relating to the 
Danish Duchies, His Excellency expressed his 
approbation of your Lordship’s wise advice, and 
oo he would write in a similar sense.”—No, 2, 


Therefore that threat, if it is to be con- 
sidered as a threat, was not only entirely 
approved by France, but actually adopted 
by her. I now come to the third threat, 
which is contained in a Foreign Office 
despatch of the 31st of August, 1863— 


“TI have caused M. de Katte to be informed 
that Her Majesty’s Government have no intention 
of making any communication to the Danish Go- 
vernment, after the reception which was given to 
my suggestion of last year; but that if Austria 
and Prussia persist in advising the Confederation 
to make a Federal Execution now, they will do so 
against the advice already given by [er Majesty's 
Government, and must be responsible for the con- 
sequences, whatever they may be.”—No. 2, 123. 


Here I omit a paragraph. The despatch 
proceeds— 

“But if the Diet take steps for a still further 
object, and invade Holstein for the purpose of 
compelling the King of Denmark to acknowledge 
certain rights, which the German Confederation 
claim as belonging to Schleswig by virtue of the 
arrangements of 1851-2, the Diet will be enter- 
ing upon a grave European question, as to which 
they have no exclusive competency of decision, 
and on which it belongs quite as much to every 
other European Government to form an opinion 
and to pronounce a judgment.”—No, 2, 123. 


That is the third threat, and the des- 
patch containing it was communicated to 
Paris. If hon, Members will turn to the 
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blue-book, they will see what France says 
of it. Lord Cowley writes to Lord Rus- 
sell— 


“ Although not specially instructed to show M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys your Lordship’s despatch of the 
$list ult. to Mr. Lowther, stating that, in reply 
to a question of the Prussian Chargé d’ Affaires, 
your Lordship had desired that gentleman to be 
informed that Her Majesty’s Government had 
no intention of making any further communica- 
tion to the Danish Government in order to per- 
suade that Government to come to an understand- 
ing with the Diet, and giving the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government upon the general position 
of the Holstein question, I thought it advisable to 
read it to his Excellency. M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
said that he coincided in all your Lordship’s opi- 
nions as expressed in that despatch. He had more 
than once sent instructions in a similar sense both 
to Vienna and to Berlin, and he would repeat 
them if on reference he found that the dates of 
the last were not very recent.”—No. 2, 125. 


Therefore threat number three as well as 
threat number two was approved, and even 
used by France. I now come to the des- 
patch of the 18th of September, which 
was quoted—or rather misquoted—by the 
right hon. Member for Bucks. It is from 
Mr. Grey to Lord Russell, and contains 
these words—- 


“The second mode of proceeding suggested bY 
your Lordship—namely, ‘ to remind Austria, Prus~ 
sia, and the German Diet that any acts on their 
part tending to weaken the integrity and indepen- 
dence of Denmark would be at variance with the 
Treaty of the 8th May, 1852 ’— would be in a great 
measure analogous to the course pursued by Great 
Britain and France in the Polish Question. He 
had no inclination (and he frankly avowed that he 
should so speak to the Emperor) to place France 
in the same position with reference to Germany 
as she had been placed with regard to Russia. 
The formal notes addressed by the three Powers 
to Russia had received an answer which literally 
meant nothing, and the position in which those 
three great Powers were now placed was anything 
but dignified, and if England and France were to 
address such a reminder as that proposed to Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and the German Confederation, they 
must be prepared to go further, and to adopt a 
course of action more in accordance with the dig- 
nity of two great Powers than they were now 
doing in the Polish Question. —No. 2, 131. 


Then, as the House will remember, the 
right hon. Gentleman skipped a passage. 
Hon. Gentlemen will observe by turning 
to the despatch from Lord Russell to Mr. 
Grey, dated the 16th of September, which 
on being communicated to the French 
Government led to the reply I am now 
quoting, that it merely contained sugges- 
tions as to what might be done, not actual 
proposals to take any particular course. 
As it is important to bear this in mind, 
I will read the passage I refer to— 
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“If the Government of the Emperor of the 
French are of opinion that any benefit would be 
likely to follow from an offer of good offices on 
the part of Great Britain and France, Her Majes- 
ty’s Government would be ready to take that 
course. If, however, the Government of France 
would consider sucha step as likely to be unavail- 
ing, the two Powers might remind Austria, Prus- 
sia, and the German Diet, that any act on their 
part tending to weaken the integrity and indepen- 
dence of Denmark would be at variance with the 
Treaty of the 8th of May, 1852.”—No. 2, 130, 


Now, the passage in the despatch of the 
18th, which the right hon. Gentleman ab- 
stained from reading was this— 

“ France was not, his Excellency said, by any 
means indifferent to the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity and independence of Denmark, and it was 
not from any indifference that he disapproved your 
Lordship’s suggestion. He had already represen- 
ted to the German Powers, that if they invaded 
Holstein for the purpose of effecting a revolt in 
Schleswig, or if they went further and invaded 
Schleswig itself, they would be infringing on the 
rights of an independent Sovereign, and entering 
upon a grave question affecting the balance of 
power in Europe, to which France could not re- 
main indifferent.”—No. 2, 131. 


What did Lord Russell do on receiving 
this answer from Paris? Did he make 
either of the proposals he had suggested ? 
Did he use his own words? No; but in 
writing to the Diet he adopted the very 
words which had been employed by M. 
Thouvenel, and those are the words which 
Lord Russell has been denounced for 
using, as implying a threat to Germany 
from which England could not with 
honour retreat! If the House turns to 
the papers, it will see the despatch written 
to Sir Alexander Malet on the receipt of 
that answer from Paris. It says— 

“ Her Majesty could not see with indifference a 
military occupation of Iolstein, which is only to 
cease upon terms injuriously affecting the con- 
stitution of the whole Danish monarchy. Her 
Majesty’s Government could not recognize this 
military occupation as a legitimate exercise of the 
powers of the Confederation, or admit that it 
could properly be called a Federal Execution. 
Her Majesty’s Government could not be indif- 
ferent to the bearing of such an act upon Denmark 
and upon European interests. Her Majesty’s 
Government therefore earnestly entreat the Ger- 
man Diet to pause, and to submit the question in 
dispute between Germany and Denmark to the 
mediation of other Powers unconcerned in the 
controversy, but deeply concerned in the mainte- 
nance of the peace of Europe and the independence 
of Denmark.”—No. 2, 145. 

Thus it will be seen that Lord Russell 
actually uses the very words suggested by 
the French Minister. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Will the 
hon. Gentleman be good enough to tell us 
what he calls misquoting a despatch ? 
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Mr. LAYARD: I say that a despatch 
is misquoted when two sentences are read 
which have no relation to each other, 
and when the intervening sentence which 
connects them, and either alters or modi- 
fies their meaning, is left out. I will not 
trouble the House with what Russia has 
done in this matter, because nobody has 
ventured to assert that Russia has not acted 
cordially throughout these negotiations 
with Her Majesty’s Government, and has 
not approved everything they have done. 
I come, therefore, to the next stage of 
the question; and here I have to notice 
another misquotation. The noble Lord 
the Member for Stamford (Lord Robert 
Cecil) the other evening accused the Go- 
vernment of having lost a golden opportu- 
nity for making peace, because Prussia 
had suggested both arbitration and media 
tion to Her Mujesty’s Government, who 
might have proposed either to Denmark 
and to the Diet, but failed to do so, and 
were therefore responsible for the effu- 
sion of blood that had afterwards taken 

lace. 

I will not stop to point out the apparent 
inconsistency of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
in first condemning the Government for 
mediating at all in this Danish Question, 
and then denouncing them for refusing to 
mediate. What I wish to do is to show 
how despatches have been misquoted to 
support these accusations. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen will turn to page 219 of the 
Danish papers they will find a despatch 
from Lord Russell to Sir Andrew Bu- 
chanan, dated November 9, 1863. Her 
Majesty’s Government had already in the 
month of October proposed mediation to 
the Diet, and the Diet, acting under the 
influence of the smaller German States, 
had declined to accept it. M. de Bismark 
now suggested arbitration. He did not, 
as the noble Lord said, ask Her Majesty’s 
Government to propose it; but Sir Andrew 
Buchanan justly replied that no Power 
could accept arbitration where its inde- 
oe was in question. (No. 3, 174.) 

. de Bismark then proposed that Her 


Majesty’s Government should again offer 


mediation to the Diet. The noble Lord 
the Member for Stamford stated that Her 
Majesty’s Government refused to make 
that offer of mediation as recommended 
by Prussia, and quoted in support of his 
assertion the following extract from a 
despatch from Lord Russell dated Novem- 
ber 9, 1863, in answer to the Prussian 
suggestion :— 
Sir John Pakington 
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“ As matters now stand, Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment have come to the conclusion that it is inex. 
pedient for them, at all events for the present, to 
make any further proposal to the Diet.—No, 3, 
193. 


Here the noble Lord the Member for 
Stamford stopped at a semicolon, and read 
no more. Let hon. Members read on and 
tell me whether that was not a misquo- 
tation. The despatch continues— 


“ Although if the Governments of Austria and 
Prussia were to unite in inviting them to do 0, 
and would undertake to support with all their 
influence at Frankfort a proposal which [er Ma. 
jesty’s Government might then make to the Diet, 
Her Majesty's Government, in their anxiety to 
spare no effort to avert from Germany the con- 
sequences which perseverance in her present 
course in regard to Holstein threatens to bring 
upon her, would not be indisposed to make a fur. 
ther attempt.”—No. 3, 199. 


I ask, then, is it creditabl« thus to read to 
a semicolon in a despatch and leave out 
the remainder of the sentence, which 9 
greatly affects the sense of that which 
precedes? If the noble Lord had left off 
at a full stop it might have been bad 
enough, but to stop short at a semicolon 
was intolerable. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment said they would be willing to renew 
their offer of mediation if Austria, Prussia, 
and the smaller German States would gua- 
rantee that that offer would be accepted, 
but they would not go to the Diet and ex. 
pose themselves to a second refusal. And 
was not Earl Russell perfectly justified and 
perfectly right in making this condition? 
Have you not condemned him in no mea- 
sured terms for making offers which were 
not accepted ? I ask then, again, is it fair 
to attempt to mislead the House by such 
misquotations ? The proposal of Count von 
Bismark was made on the 5th November; 
the late King of Denmark died on the 15th. 
There was no time to bring about that me- 
diation ; if the German Powers had gua- 
ranteed that it would have been accepted, 
Lord Russell would, in the interests of 
peace, have proposed it, but the death of 
the King changed the whole state of 
things. It was now too late, for the un- 
happy question of the Succession had 
arisen. It is well known that intriguers 
and plotters in the Duchies were ready to 
get up a revolution when the King died. 
A rising did take place. The Prince of 
Augustenburg put forward his claim to 
succeed to the Duchies as Duke of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, his father actually renoune- 
ing his own renunciation. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
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shire stated that although Earl Russell 
had been intermeddling up to this point, 
had been holding out all these threats, of 
which we have heard so much, and doing 
all this mischief, when the moment came 
at which he might have been useful and 
might have prevented war by persuading 
thenew King not to sign the Constitution, 
he maintained a selfish silence, spoke 
not a word, and allowed the King to take 
that step which afterwards led to so much 
disaster. The right hon. Gentleman told 
us he had studied the blue-books. He may 
have done so with great advantage to him- 
self, but certainly not with much advan- 
tage to this House, if we are to accept as 
genuine the information he has given it. 
Why, the first step which Her Majesty’s 
Government took on the accession of the 
new King was to advise him to avail him- 
self of his position not to sign the Consti- 
tution. Sir Augustus Paget gave a reason 
for the King’s adoption of a different course 
which I think was conclusive—namely, 
that Christian IX., being a German and 
suspected of German tendencies, and not 
having been much connected with Den- 
mark, it would have been almost risking 
the loss of his throne to have declined to 
sign the Constitution which was loudly 


called for by the whole Danish people, and 
that cofisequently he had no alternative but 
to signit. France and Russia gave precisely 


the same advice as we did. ‘The Federal 
Execution, which had been impending for 
some years, was now enforced. The Fe- 
deral troops entered Holstein on the 24th 
of December. The allegation is that Earl 
Russell protested against the Federal Exe- 
cution, and threatened all sorts of things 
if it were carried out. Lord Derby said 
that at the meeting of his party. [‘‘ Oh!” 
and cries of “ Private.” | I name what 
was published in your own organs. 
Whe? I saw it in the newspapers. 
“Who published it?” ] I saw it stated 
in one of your own organs. [‘ No, no!’’] 
I saw it stated in the newspapers that 
Lord Derby said, that upon every step 
taken by the Diet and the German Powers 
Earl Russell threatened, and threatened 
in vain ; that when the Diet proceeded 
to carry out Execution he threatened, 
and that the threat was treated with 
contempt; that he again threatened with 
the same result when the armies of the 
German Powers crossed the Eider, and 
when they entered Jutland. This is en- 
tirely at variance with fact. Earl Russell 
always admitted that as Holstein was a 
part of the German Confederation, the 
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Diet had a legitimate authority over it; 
but he also maintained that the Diet had 
no right to send troops into Holstein on 
the pretence of Federal Execution, and 
then by bringing pressure to bear upon 
Denmark to attempt to alter the constitu- 
tion of the whole kingdom, for they would 
then trench upon international ground, 
and the question would be altogether al- 
tered in its character. It was only when 
the Diet changed Execution into Occu- 
pation, and countenanced the proceedings 
of the Prince of Augustenburg, that Earl 
Russell pointed out that its course was 
illegal and unjustifiable. It has been as- 
serted that after the Diet, supported by 
Austria and Prussia, had taken these vio- 
lent proceedings, Earl Russell weakened 
the position of Denmark and lessened her 
means of defence by seducing her into ne- 
gotiations and Conferences. Now, is not 
this accusation against Earl Russell as de- 
void of foundation as others to which I 
have referred? Did he first suggest or 
press Conferences and mediation ? Let hon. 
Members see what M. Hall, the Danish 
Prime Minister, wrote to Sir Augustus 
Paget, on November 20, 1863— 


“ The King’s Government cannot therefore do 
otherwise than call Lord Russell’s attention to 
the opportunity which there would be, in our 
opinion, for reserving our question for that Con- 
gress [the one proposed by the Emperor of the 
French] ; or, ifthe meeting should not take place, 
for a special Conference of the Powers who signed 
the Treaty of London. Should obstacles, how- 
ever, interfere with the collective action of the 
Powers, the King’s Government will always be 
fortunate in being able to count upon the powerful 
mediation of Great Britain.” —No, 3, 236. 


So that here was M. Hall actually writ- 
ing at that time asking for a Conference, 
and, if that could not be obtained, suggest- 
ing the continued mediation of England. 
The next accusation made by the right 
hon. Gentleman against my noble Friend 
is, that he launched a special Envoy, Lord 
Wodehouse, upon Copenhagen, still fur- 
ther to injure unhappy Denmark by his 
fatal advice. Who first proposed the send- 
ing of this special Envoy? Russia, who 
said the moment was come to see whether 
anything could be done at Copenhagen, and 
who thought it would be well that the op- 
portunity should be taken of the accession 
of Christian IX. to send special Envoys, 
who, while expressing congratulations to 
the new King, would urge him to repeal 
the Constitution and to make those conces- 
sions which Germany had a right to ask. 
Earl Russell willingly accepted this sug- 
gestion, hoping that it might conduce to 
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peace ; and the same desire which he had 
always shown to consult and act in concert 
with France, led him to communicate Lord 
Wodehouse’s instructions to the French 
Government. And what did France say 
to them? Lord Cowley, writing to Earl 
Russell from Paris, on December 14, 1863, 
observes— 

“His Excellency (the French Minister) said 
that your Lordship’s arguments appeared to him 
to be very conclusive, and the course which you 
proposed to pursue the right one. He had him- 
self long ago insisted on the necessity of obtaining 
some more defined statement of the demands of 
Germany on Denmark, and until that should be 
effected, he felt it to be impossible to do more than 
to recommend moderation and prudence to the 
Danish Government.”—No. 3, 379. 

Lord Wodehouse was instructed to pro- 
ceed to Berlin to endeavour to obtain a 
distinct statement of the demands of Aus- 
tria and Prussia upon Denmark—a state- 
ment which had hitherto not been given— 
and then to go to Copenhagen, where he 
was to urge the King to repeal the ob- 
noxious Constitution, as a first step to- 
wards satisfying Germany. Thus, all the 
Powers—not England alone—endeavoured 
to prevail upon Denmark to repeal the 
Constitution. The right hon. Gentleman 
accused Ear] Russell of having called upon 


the King to do an illegal and unconstitu- 
tional act. He said, my noble Friend called 
upon the King to repeal the whole of the 
Constitution, which was about the same 
as if, after the Reform Bill had passed, 
the Sovereign of England had been re- 
commended to repeal that law without 


consulting Parliament. I took down the 
words at the time. 

Mr. DISRAELI: What I said was, 
that it was as if the Sovereign had called 
Parliament together for the purpose of 
repealing the Act. 

Mr. LAYARD: Surely the right hon. 
Gentleman said he had called on the King 
to make a coup d'état. [‘No, no!’’} 
But what were Earl Russell’s instructions 
to Lord Wodehouse? They were dated 
December 17, 1863, and will be found at 
page 385 of the papers. They contain 
these words — 

“The new Constitution, therefore, being with- 
out the requisite sanction of the Duchy of Schles- 
wig, and being contrary to the engagement of the 
Crown of Denmark, ought, as far as Schleswig is 
concerned [not, be it observed, “ the whole consti- 
tution], to be repealed, How this is to be done 
it belongs to the King of Denmark, his Ministers 
and his Parliament, to decide. It is the wish of 
Her Majesty’s Government that it should be done 
in the manner most suitable to the dignity and 
character of Denmark as a free and independent 
State.” —No. 3, 385, 
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Are not these words an ample answer to 
the accusations of the right hon. Gentle. 
man? The French Government gave simi. 
lar instructions, and acted, through their 
Minister, in cordial harmony with Her 
Majesty’s Government. Lord Cowley, writ. 
ing to Earl Russell, December 24, 1863, 
p. 424, said— 

“In the meantime the French Minister at Co. 
penhagen was, his Excellency said, instructed to 
give a general support to the counsels tendered by 
England and Russia to Denmark, although he had 
not been furnished with as detailed instructions as 
those given to Lord Wodehouse by Her Majesty’s 
Government.”—No. 4, 424. 


So that, here again, the French and Eng- 
lish Governments were acting entirely 
in concert; and this was after the period 
when it is alleged that the conduct of my 
noble Friend had produced a divergence 
of opinion between them. A threat to 
Germany is said to be contained in these 
words of a despatch of Earl Russell to Sir 
Andrew Buchanan, dated December 24, 
1863— 


** Tt would be no less impossible for Her Ma- 


Vote of Censure— 


jesty’s Government to enter into any engagement, 


that if the Federal troops should not limit their 
operations to the Duchy of Holstein, but should 
on some pretence or other extend their operations 
to the Duchy of Schleswig, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would maintain an attitude of neutrality be- 
tween Germany and Denmark.”—No, 4, 413. 


Why was this written? Because there 
was every reason to believe that France at 
that time held the same language as our- 
selves. I must here point out another in- 
stance of misquotation — another instance 
rather of the suppressio vert. Lord Wode- 
house had reported that General Fleury 
had stated to the Danish Minister that 
under no circumstances would France give 
material aid to Denmark. The extract 
from the despatch with these words was 
read to the House by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bucks (Mr. Disraeli) 
and the right hon. Member for Horsham 
(Mr. Seymour FitzGerald), as a proof that 
at that time France was not prepared, 
under any circumstances, to go to war for 
Denmark, and that, unlike England, who 
was misleading the Danish people, she in 
a straightforward manner told Denmark 
so. But they took care not to notice a 
subsequent despatch, which qualified Lord 
Wodehouse’s statement. Lord Cowley in- 
quired of M. Drouyn de Lhuys whether 
General Fleury had made this statement, 
and he wrote the following despatch to 
Earl Russell on the subject :— 

“1 said to-day to M. Drouyn de Lhuys that I 
had heard a report that General Fleury had in- 
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formed the Danish Government that were a war 
to break out between Denmark and Germany the 
Danish Government must not expect assistance 
from France. Was this true? I asked. M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys replied that the instructions given to 
General Fleury prescribed to him to conform his 
mission as much as possible to the conveyance 
of complimentary messages from the Emperor. 
Should he be obliged—and it was hardly to be 
avoided—to speak on political matters, he was to 
advise all possible concessions for the maintenance 
of peace. It might be that with a view of further- 
ing this pacific policy, the General had stated 
that the support of France must not be expected 
in the event of war, but he (M. Drouyn de Lhuys) 
was positive that no declaration had been made by 
the General which did not leave the Emperor free 
to take any course which events might render ex- 
pedient.”—No, 4, 443. 

Is not that precisely what we had said? 
Was not the language held by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government exactly in the same 
spirit? We will not bind ourselves to an 
absolute neutrality, we declared ; we must 
see what events will bring forth, and it 
will then be time to decide; we cannot now 
pledge ourselves to any definite course. 
At that time we were right to hold that 
language ; it was entirely in confurmity 
with the position which France had taken 
up, and was such as became an indepen- 
dent European Power. 

Now I come to one of the most impor- 
tant parts of this correspondence, and one 
which has furnished some of the most 
violent, and I will venture to say some of 
the most unjust, accusations against Earl 
Russell. I anxiously desire the hon. Mem- 
bers for Rochdale and Birmingham (Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Bright) to attend to me 
fora moment, because I think they have 
misunderstood, the country has misunder- 
stood, and the House has misunderstood, 
the despatch I am about to refer to, In 
January, the Government had every reason 
to believe, as I have shown, that France 
considered herself still bound by the Treaty 
of 1852, and that she was not committed 
to a policy of inaction in the Danish Ques- 
tion. An invasion of Denmark by Ger- 
many being then imminent, Her Majesty’s 
Government thought the time was come to 
ask France and the other Powers, parties 
to the Treaty of 1852, whether they were 
or were not prepared to 

“Concert and co-operate with Her Majesty’s 
Government for the purpose of maintaining the 
engagements of the Treaty of May, 1852, and es- 
pecially of upholding the integrity of the Danish 
Monarchy.” 


Now this despatch was called by my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Cobden) “a war despatch ; ” 
he said it.was an invitation to France to 
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join England in going to war, and that 
France had saved us from war by declining 
to accede to our proposal. My impression 
as to the reasons for which that despatch 
was written, and as to the object Lord 
Russell had in view in writing it, has been 
confirmed by my noble Friend, with whom 
I have talked the matter over in order to 
be perfectly clear on the subject, and I 
confidently declare that that despatch was 
eminently a peace despatch. No step was 
ever taken more in the interest of peace, 
and that was the object of Lord Russell in 
writing it. It has been called an invita- 
tion to France and Russia to join us in 
giving material aid to Denmark ; but what 
is the truth ? To whom was that despatch 
addressed? Not to France and Russia 
only, but to Austria, Prussia, and Sweden 
as well—in fact, to all the Powers that 
signed the Treaty of 1852. [See Danish 
Papers, p. 563. ] 

Earl Russell’s argument was this: The 
time is now come to understand distinctly 
what these Powers are prepared to do, 
The German Diet wishes to bring about 
an illegal occupation of Schleswig, and to 
dispute that right of Succession which 
the treaty pledged the parties to it, and 
the German Powers, who subsequently 
adhered to it, to respect. Are the parties 
to that treaty prepared to give material 
aid to Denmark to resist that aftack upon 
her integrity, and to maintain the order of 
Succession to which they are pledged? 
Could England call upon Austria and 
Prussia to make war on Austria and Prus- 
sia? If the Powers who signed the treaty 
say, we do not intend to give material aid 
to Denmark, then England is released from 
any obligation to do so under that treaty. 
Why should she give material aid when 
five other Powers, under precisely the same 
obligations as herself, consider that they 
are not called upon to give it, or refuse to 
give it? If, on the other hand, France, 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Sweden con- 
sent to give such material aid, the ques- 
tion is at an end, for in the face of such 
a coalition it is impossible that Germany 
should persevere in the attempt to dis- 
member Denmark. It has been said in 
this debate that if England, France, and 
Russia acted together, war would be 
impossible. What then would the chances 
of war have been if England, France, 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Sweden had 
acted together? France asked for expla- 
nations as to the meaning of Her Majesty’s 
Government in asking for the concert and 
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co-operation of the parties to the Treaty 
of 1852; Russia and Austria asked for 
similar explanations. The same explana- 
tions were given to all. We answered, 
what we mean is this:—If Germany per- 
sists in the execution of her plan for the 
dismemberment of the Danish Monarchy, 
are you prepared, as parties to the Treaty 
of 1852, to give, if necessary, material aid 
to Denmark? They all replied, no. I 
defy any hon. Member to show one word 
written by Earl Russell from that moment 
which could bear the construction of a 
threat to Germany, or one word to en- 
courage Denmark to believe that she 
might receive material aid from this coun- 
try. If there ever was a peace despatch, 
I say it was this. The noble Earl wrote 
it with that view. I have refreshed my 
memory on the subject, as I have just 
stated, by conversation with my noble 
Friend within the last few hours, and that 
is his conviction now, as it was then— 
that if we could have come to such an 
understanding with all the Great Powers 
of Europe it would have been impossible 
for Germany to have made war on Den- 
mark. Instead of being condemned, my 
noble Friend ought to receive the thanks 
of the country, and especially of my hon. 
Friends the Members for Rochdale and 
Birmingham, for writing that despatch, as 
it releasé us from any obligation to go to 
war on behalf of Denmark, and enabled 
us, at least, to remain at peace. 

The last threat, if threat it can be called, 
is contained in Earl Russell’s despatch to 
Lord Bloomfield, dated January 20, 1864 ; 
the answer from France declining to give 
material aid not having been received, be 
it remembered, until the 26th. It con- 
tains these words— 


Denmark and Germany— 


“Count Apponyi and Count Bernstorff, in an 
interview I had with them on the 18th inst., con- 
tended, with an ominous identity of expression, 
that if the Danes resisted the occupation of Schles- 
wig by the forces of Austria and Prussia, war 
must ensue ; and that war would cancel all treaties, 
and sweep away the Treaty of London of May, 
1852, together with other engagements. The 
primary intention of using this language seemed 
to be to induce Great Britain to persuade Den- 
mark to admit the peaceable occupation of the 
Duchy of Schleswig. It is impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to take any such course, 
and it is highly probable that resistance will be 
offered by the Danes to the occupation of Schles- 
wig. But you will take care to remark to Count 
Rechberg, on every suitable occasion, that a war 
in Schleswig would not relieve Austria and Prussia 
from the obligations contracted towards England, 
France, Russia, Sweden, and other Powers of 
Europe, by the Treaty of London ; that the Diet 
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has no authority whatever to dispose of the Duchy 
of Holstein, or to op) the succession of the 
King of Denmark ; that the occupation of Hol- 
stein rested upon assumed Federal grounds, 
affecting the King of Denmark as the lawful heir 
of the late King in the Duchy of Holstein, and 
was an acknowledgment of King Christian as 
Duke of Holstein; that the proposed occupation 
of Schleswig relates not to Federal grounds, but 
to the international obligations contracted by the 
late King, and which have devolved upon the pre- 
sent King as his lawful successor ; that to con- 
vert these several occupations into a claim to dis. 
pose of the two Duchies to a rival claimant would 
amount to an international aggression, and involve 
a breach of faith which might entail upon Europe 
the most wide-spread calamities.—No. 4, 571. 
Can this language be called a threat ; is it 
not rather a warning, and a prediction 
which has already been in part fulfilled? 
But how was that despatch received by 
Count Rechberg? Did he resent it asa 
threat? On the contrary; on the 21st 
of January, Lord Bloomfield writes— 
“Count Rechberg does not hesitate to admit 
the justice of the reasoning in your Lordship’s 
despatch [the one I have just quoted] ; but he said 
that, after long and patient negotiations with Den- 
mark, Germany could hardly be accused of haste 
in adopting the late decisions.”—-No. 4, 597. 
It has been asserted that throughout these 
negotiations Denmark was led by Earl 
Russell to expect material aid from Eng- 
land, and that, relying upon these expec- 
tations, she resisted Germany and was 
betrayed. In replying to this accusa- 
tion, I must refer to something which 
occurred in another place. In a debate 
on the 5th of February, 1864, Earl 
Russell said (I quote his words), “The 
Danish Minister has repeatedly said to 
me, ‘We expect no material aid from 
this country ; all we expect is sympathy.’” 
After what the Speaker has ruled I am 
prevented from quoting a despatch which 
I had intended to read to the House; but 
I may'state that I have a despatch which 
shows that Sir Augustus Paget told M. 
Monrad in direct words, that Denmark 
must not expect England to give her ma- 
terial aid. The reason why that despatch 
has not been laid upon the table is partly 
this—it relates a conversation with Bi- 
shop Monrad, in which he went fully into 
the means of Denmark for defending her- 
self, and it would have been manifestly 
unfair to Denmark if we had given that 
despatch and allowed her enemies to know 
what her resources and her plans were. 
The date of that despatch is February 22, 
1864. But there is a despatch which has 
been published—a despatch of the 9th of 
March, 1864, from Lord Russell to Sir 
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Augustus Paget, in which the former ob- 
serves—— 

“<T must request you, before you require on the 
12th instant that the answer should be given on 
that day, to state to M. Monrad and M,. Quaade 
the very great imprudence, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, of throwing away a fair 
chance of settling a question in regard to which 
the whole of the Powers of Germany are ready to 
contend in arms against Denmark ; and neither 
France, nor Great Britain, nor Russia, nor Swe. 
den are ready in present circumstances to fight in 
her support.”—No. 5, 780. 


So I say that no word has ever been ut- 
tered or written by Earl Russell to lead 
Denmark to believe that she would re- 
ceive material support from this country, 
and that any assertion to the contrary is 
unfounded. I may be permitted to remind 
the House that even the definite proposal 
for the Conference—that Conference which 
has been so much condemned, and which 
hon. Members declare they foresaw would 
come to nothing—came from Prussia, for 
it was made on the 16th December by M. 
de Bismark, who suggested that it should 
be held at Paris. We were quite willing 


that it should be held there or elsewhere. 
Our only object was to find the means of 
preserving peace. 


The events which took 
place at and during the Conference are so 
well known, and are so recent, that I do 
not wish to trouble the House with a re- 
lation of them; but I must mention two 
or three facts connected with it which 
have been misunderstood or misrepresen- 
ted. In the first place, Lord Russell has 
been accused of proposing an armistice be- 
fore the Conference, thereby placing Den- 
mark in a false position. Did not France 
cordially support us in that proposal? If 
hon. Gentlemen will turn to a despatch 
from Lord Cowley, dated the 11th of 
February, they will find that M. de Tal- 
leyrand had been instructed to give his 
energetic support to his British colleague 
in proposing this armistice. It has also 
been said, and it has been made another 
matter of accusation against the Govern- 
ment, that they went into the Conference 
without a basis. But whose fault was 
that? Was it the fault of the British 
Government? They proposed basis after 
basis, but either the German Powers or 
Denmark would not accept them. We 
were not responsible for the refusal of 
other Powers, and when they declined to 
accept each basis which we proposed 
ought we to have given up all requisitions, 
and to have made no further attempts to 
preserve peace? I think Earl Russell 
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is entitled to great credit for persevering 
in his attempts, never allowing himself 
to be baffled, and saying, when he could 
not get an armistice or any definite basis, 
“* Still let us have a Conference; let us do 
what we can to restore peace.” France 
agreed with us in that view, Russia agreed 
in that view, and if hon. Gentlemen will 
turn to the Correspondence relating to 
the Conference recently laid upon the table, 
they will see that the Conference was urged 
upon the Government by no Power more 
strongly than by Austria and Prussia. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite and 
the hon. Member for Horsham have said 
that the Government went into the Con- 
ference declaring that their policy was to 
maintain the independence and integrity of 
Denmark, and that they came out of it 
having sacrificed both. That was not so. 
The Government expressly declared that 
the only thing to which they were pledged 
was the endeavour to restore peace be- 
tween the belligerents, and if hon. Gentle- 
men will refer to almost the last page of 
the blue-book they will find a despatch 
from Earl Russell to Sir Augustus Paget of 
the 21st of March, by which it appears 
that even Denmark admitted that she went 
into the Conference without any engage- 
ments, not even insisting as a basis upon 
the arrangements of 1852. Earl Russell’s 
words are— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government are glad to find 
from these despatches, as well as from M. 
Quaade’s despatch of the 18th instant to the 
Danish Minister in London, of which a copy is 
inclosed in your despatch of that date, that the 
Danish Government accept the proposal for a Con- 
ference which you were instructed to make to 
them, and do not insist upon the formal recogni- 
tion, by the Governments of Austria and Prussia, 
of the arrangements of 1851 and 1852, as the 
basis on which the Conference is to deliberate.” 
—No. &, 818. 

The hon, Gentleman opposite (Mr. Sey- 
mour FitzGerald) declared that the state- 
ment made by my noble Friend, that 
Russia had been consulted before he pro- 
posed the line of the Schlei and the Danne- 
wirke, was untrue, as the Protocols showed 
that that proposal had been made without 
its having been submitted to the Ambas- 
sador of Russia. That was made a grave 
matter of complaint against my noble 
Friend, but if hon. Gentlemen will turn 
to the Protocols of the Conference they will 
find that Lord Clarendon, in two Protocols, 
those of the 9th and the 11th, distinctly 
states that that proposal was not the mere 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government, 
but was a proposal made with the concur- 
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rence of the neutral Powers; and he ex- 
pressly declares— 

“ That the line was proposed by Earl Russell 
in his capacity of President of the Conference, on 
the result of the previous understanding which had 
been come to by the Representatives of the neu- 
tral Powers.” 

I have, further, Earl Russell’s autho- 
rity to state that Baron Brunnow was 
consulted before the proposal was brought 
forward, and expressed his willing- 
ness to support it, declaring, however, 
that his Government went into the 
Conference upon the basis of the Treaty 
of 1852; that Russia had always held the 
same language ; but if it were found neces- 
sary to abandon that treaty, then he would 
support the line of the Schlei. Earl 
Russell has been further accused of break- 
ing a distinct promise he had made to 
Denmark, that he would make no other 
proposal in the Conference than the line 
of the Schlei. But what Earl Russell 
did promise was, that he would pro- 
pose no other line, not that he would 
make no further proposal, and the dis- 
tinction is very evident. He is now 
accused of violating his promise, because 
he—speaking in the name of the neutral 
Powers—proposed arbitration. Was that 
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breaking his promise? The arbitrator might 


have decided upon this very line of the 
Schlei. There was no pledge as to any 
line. What, let me ask, would this House 
and the country have said if Earl Russell 
had answered, “ I will make no new pro- 
posal ; I will adhere to the lineof the Schlei; 
and if Germany will not have it, I will 
withdraw and will let the war be renewed.” 
I say that the proposal of arbitration was a 
step in favour of peace, and might have 
been accepted without committing Den- 
mark or any of the parties to the Confer- 
ence to any particular line. Unfortu- 
nately, that proposal was refused by both 
parties—altogether by Denmark, virtually 
by Austria and Prussia, and it fell to the 
ground. Such, then, was the end of the 
Conference. But here I must again-refer 
to the speech of the hon. Member for Hor- 
sham (Mr. 8. FitzGerald), and I will ven- 
ture to say that never has there been a 
speech delivered in this House in which 
dates have been given with a more uncom- 
promising disregard for what they really 
are than in the speech of that hon. Mem- 
ber. I think I shall be able to show the 
House that that isso. The hon. Gentle- 
man declared that, almost within twenty- 
four hours, he had himself heard Earl Rus- 
sell, in the other House, say that he had 
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again made an offer to France to unite with 
us in going to war for Denmark, and that 
that offer had been refused. [“‘ No!”] You 
must not contradict me, for it will be in 
the recollection of the House that I ob- 
jected to this statement at the very moment 
it was made. Indeed, I owe the hon. 
Gentleman an apology for having inter- 
rupted him. I said that such was not 
the case, upon which the hon. Member 
replied— 

“Yes ; I heard Earl Russell say that the French 

Government had again declined to go to war for 
Denmark ; and would anybody believe that such 
a statement would have been made by France 
otherwise than in answer to a question from our 
Government ?” 
This was altogether a different statement, 
but I have to assure the House that there 
is no foundation whatever for that infer- 
ence. When the Conference closed, the 
French Emperor thought it expedient to 
explain the conduct he had pursued during 
the negotiations, and to state upon what 
grounds he had refused to give material 
support to Denmark. The statement which 
he has made to Her Majesty’s Government 
is no answer to any question asked by them, 
but has been made freely and spontaneously 
by the Emperor himself. 

I think I have now shown the House that 
Earl Russell cannot be accused of using 
threats ; that the language he has employed 
has invariably been approved and even 
adopted by France; that he has not been 
unnecessarily meddling ; that he has sup- 
ported the honour of his country, and that 
throughout these most difficult and delicate 
negotiations he has shown an ardent desire 
to maintain peace. I come now to another 
important matter. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Disraeli) opposite has asserted 
that the change of language which, ac- 
cording to him, took place on the part of 
France in the autumn of last year, was due 
to two things—first, to the manner in 
which France had been treated by Eng- 
land upon the Polish Question ; and next, 
to the answer Earl Russell had given to 
the Emperor’s proposal for a Congress. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Stroud has successfully grappled with the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite upon the 
question of Poland. He said, very justly 
and truly, that, as to Poland, it was not 
Her Majesty’s Government who were to 
be blamed, because their policy upon that 
question had been forced upon them by 
the House of Commons; and he reminded 
the House that a Resolution in stronger 
language than any used by Earl Russell 
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had been moved by the hon. Member for 
the King’s County in these words— 

«“ Humbly to submit to Her Majesty that these 
facts demand the interposition of England in vin- 
dication of her own public faith and solemn en- 
gagements.” 


“That Resolution, which meant scarcely 
anything short of war, was virtually 
forced,” said the right hon. Member for 
Stroud, “‘upon my noble Friend at the 
head of the Government, and accepted by 
the House ;” the Government acting, to a 
great extent, as it were, in conformity 
with the decision of the House. In an- 
swer to that statement, the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. 8. FitzGerald said— 

“The House will be astonished to hear what I 
have to state to it. The Motion of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Hennessy) was made on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary. But what was the date of Lord Russell’s 
condemnation of the conduct of Russia ? Why, the 
2ist of February. What was the date of the 
letter which has been so complained of with refer- 
ence to the conduct of Prussia? The 18th of 
February. What was the date of Lord Russell’s 
despatch seeking for concert and harmonious ac- 
tion with the Emperor of the French? The 27th 
of February—the very day of the debate. When 
the right hon. Gentleman again attempts to defend 
a Government on the ground that a course of 
policy has been forced upon them by the Opposi- 
tion, I hope he will take care to be more accurate 
in his dates.” 


Every one of these statements was re- 
ceived with the usual volley of cheers. 
Will the House believe that there is not 
one part of the hon. Gentleman’s statement 
which is correct ; that it is a complete and 
absolute mystification from beginning to 
end; that one of these despatches, that of 
February 27, is entirely the creation of 
his own brain, and does not exist at all ; 
and that the other two have really little 
to do with the matter? Now, I ask the 
attention of the House to this, because it 
shows how matters have been misrepre- 
sented. The despatch of February 18, 
which has been so much “ complained” of, 
is addressed to Sir Andrew Buchanan, and 
it simply instructs him to procure a copy 
of the military Convention between Russia 
and Prussia, for the suppression of the 
Polish insurrection. The despatch of 
February 21, which is described as a con- 
demnation of the conduct of Russia, merely 
assents to the views of France respecting 
this military Convention, and says there is 
no difference of opinion between the two 
Governments on the subject. As I said 
before, the despatch of February 27 does 
not exist. The debate on Poland took 
place on the 27th of February, 1863. I 
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have read to the House the words of the 
Motion which was then brought forward. 
On the 2nd of March, Lord Russell wrote 
to Lord Napier, not in the strong terms 
of the Motion of the hon. Member for 
King’s County, but in the spirit of the 
Address moved by the hon. Member. 
[‘*No!”] Who ventures to say “ No?” 
Will hon. Gentlemen turn to the papers? 
If there is any doubt on the subject let 
me read the despatches themselves— 

“In reply to your despatch of the 16th instant, 
mentioning the nomination of Commissioners for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 
military conventions between Russia and Prussia 
for the suppression of this insurrection in Poland, 
I have to instruct you to endeavour to procure 
and transmit to [ler Majesty’s Government a copy 
of the Convention in question.” 


That is the first of those “ important” 
despatches; it bears date February 18, 
and is addressed to Sir Andrew Buchanan. 
The second, which is dated February 21, 
is addressed to Lord Cowley, and is in 
these terms— 

“The French Ambassador has just called upon 
me to say that the Government of the Emperor, 
although not in possession of the text of the Con- 
vention between Russia and Prussia, know enough 
of its purport to form an opinion unfavourable to 
the prudence and opportuneness of that Conven- 
tion. The French Government consider that the 
Government of the King of Prussia have by their 
conduct revived the Polish Question. They con- 
sider this measure all the more imprudent, inas- 
much as the Polish Provinces of Prussia are re- 
presented as perfectly tranquil. ‘The French Go- 
vernment consider, also, that the Government of 
Russia should be advised to appease irritation, 
and calm the discontent prevailing by measures 
of conciliation and mildness. The French Am- 
bassador has no orders to propose any concert 
with the British Government, but he is instructed 
to ask whether the views which he had explained 
were conformable to those entertained by Her 
Majesty’s Government. I informed him that Her 
Majesty’s Government entertained precisely the 
views which he had explained on the part of his 
Government.” 

This is the despatch which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has described as the “ condemna- 
tion by Lord Russell of the conduct of 
Russia.” As to the despatch of the 27th 
of February, in which Lord Russell sought 
for concert and harmonious action with 
the Emperor of the French, as I have al- 
ready stated, there is no such despatch in 
existence. It isa pure invention of the 
hon. Gentleman’s, both as regards sub- 
stance and date. But now I come to the 
despatch of the 2nd of March, which was 
written after the debate to which the right 
hon. Member for Stroud alluded, and 
which was the first communication made 
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by Lord Russell to the Russian Govern- 
ment. It is addressed to Lord Napier, 
and contains these words— 


Denmark and Germany — 


“Great Britain, therefore, as a party to the 
Treaty of 1815, and as a Power deeply in- 
terested in the tranquillity of Europe, deems 
itself entitled to express its opinion upon the 
events now taking place, and is anxious to do 
so in the most friendly spirit towards Russia, 
and with a sincere desire to promote the in- 
terest of all the parties concerned. Why should 
not His Imperial Majesty, whose benevolence is 
generally and cheerfully acknowledged, put an 
end at once to this bloody conflict by proclaim- 
ing mercifully an immediate and unconditional 
amnesty to his revolted Polish subjects, and at 
the same time announce his intention to replace 
without delay his Kingdom of Poland in posses- 
sion of the political and civil privileges which 
were granted to it by the Emperor Alexander I., 
in execution of the stipulations of the ''reaty of 
1815? If this were done, a National Diet and 
a National Administration would, in all proba- 
bility, content the Poles and satisfy European 
opinion. 

Now, this is an interposition of England 
justified by the engagements existing be- 
tween herself and Russia, and virtually car- 
ries out in moderate and seemly language 
the Resolution submitted to the House by 
the hon. Member for King’s County. Hon. 
Members opposite seem to think that I 
have used strong language in saying that 
despatches have been misquoted. I will 
leave them to determine what terms should 
be used with regard to the statements and 
quotations of the hon. Member for Hor- 
sham. My right hon. Friend the Member 
for Stroud (Mr. Horsman) was perfectly 
justified in drawing the inference that 
Her Majesty’s Government had been en- 
couraged to interfere more actively than 
they might otherwise have done in the 
Polish Question hy the Motion of the hon. 
Member for the King’s County, and by 
the language used on that occasion by 
Members on both sides of the House. But 
before I draw the attention of the House 
to what took place on the occasion of that 
debate, let me remind them of a statement 
made by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Horsham (Mr. Seymour FitzGerald) on 
that occasion—that he had that morning 
seen a most distinguished Polish patriot, 


who had been led to believe that something | 


was about to be done for Poland at last. Sir, 
I know well who that Polish patriot was, 
and I am quite willing to admit that he is 
a distinguished man who has laboured 
long and ardently in the cause of his 
country. But what I wish to know is 
why, at that particular moment, was he 
invited to see the right hon. Gentleman 
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and the hon. Gentleman opposite; why 
were hopes then held out to him, as [ 
know they were held out, that some- 
thing was about to be done for his un- 
fortunate country, and that the Conser- 
vative party were prepared to support an 
energetic Polish policy? I think I know 
why this was done. It was because hon. 
Gentlemen opposite believed that, by 
getting the hon. Member for the King’s 
County (Mr. Hennessy) to bring forward 
his Motion, and by supporting it with 
strong speeches, they might commit and 
embarrass Her Majesty’s Ministers. They 
knew that, with the feelings entertained 
towards Poland by a large number of 
Members on this side of the House, the 
Government could not resist that Motion. 
And what was the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for the King’s County but a Re- 
solution which pointed to war. It was, 
in fact, a war Resolution. Yet, what was 
the language of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli) with regard to it— 

“TI will venture to give him (Mr. Hennessy) 
this advice, either to proceed with his Address, or, 
yielding to what I think is the general feeling of 
the House, and for the sake of unanimity, to with- 
draw it, but not on account of false scruples to 
consent to have the Address which he has proposed 
in a very spirited manner, and which very effec- 
tively represents his sentiments, emasculated in 
its language or changed inits expressions.” [3 
Hansard, clxix, 942.] 


Such were the words of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who was afraid that the strength 
and spirit of the Resolution should be 
weakened by the alteration of a single 
word. He was for it pur et simple. [Mr. 
Disrarti: I recommended its withdrawal. | 
Several hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, such as the Member for 
Horsham and the noble Lord the Member 
for Stamford, supported the Resolution 
with equal warmth, and, if possible, went 
further in urging a war policy upon the 
Government. Now, let us see what sub- 
sequently happened after the Government, 
acting upon what appeared to be the una- 
nimous opinion of the House, addressed 
remonstrances to Russia. The hon. Mem- 


| ber for the King’s County later in the 


Session asked for a day to renew his Mo- 
tion in favour of Poland. The Govern- 
ment gave the 22nd of June for that pur- 
pose, and my noble Friend (Viscount Pal- 
merston) was quite prepared to accept the 
discussion on that day. One or two hon. 
Gentlemen, without communicating with 
the noble Lord, rose in their places and 
deprecated a debate on the subject, The 
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hon. Member for King’s County, however, 
resolved to proceed with his Motion. A 
division took place, but I have searched in 
yain in the division list for the names of 
the right hon. Gentleman and of the Mem- 
ber for Horsham. Where were they? To 
use a term which has now become almost 
classical, they had ‘‘skedaddled.” They 
left the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the King’s County to his fate, and after 
his Motion had been rejected returned to 
the House to offer some lame excuse for 
their absence. They had in February 
supported the hon. Member for the King’s 
County in order to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, by inducing them to believe that a 
vigorous policy would receive their support; 
and being in June under the impression 
that the Government were fairly commit- 
ted to such a policy, they betrayed the 
hon. Member (Mr. Hennessy) and the 
distinguished Polish patriot who had seen 
the hon. Member for Horsham in the early 
part of the year, and who had been then 
led to hope for such vigorous and effective 
assistance from the Conservative party. 
Their object had been gained. They had 
embarrassed the Government, and when 
they found the country was not for war, 
they were the foremost to denounce us for 
having followed the very policy they had 
afew months before so eloquently advo- 
cated. 

The second reason assigned for the Em- 
peror of the French refusing to act any 
further with us in mediating between 
Denmark and Germany, and in supporting 
Denmark is, that the answer of my noble 
Friend to the invitation to the Congress 
was couched in unbecoming and offensive 
terms. Now, I will not dwell upon the 
words used with reference to that invita- 
tion by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Disraeli), which have been quoted 
more than once in this debate—that it 
was an adroit manceuvre, and ask whether 
that explanation of the proposal of the 
Emperor was more courteous than the 
reply of my noble Friend. But let me 
ask the House what the Emperor of the 
French must think when he finds the 
right hon. Gentleman, who affects to be 
His Majesty’s peculiar friend, declaring 
before the world that he, the Emperor of 
the French, had abandoned an old and 
faithful ally—an ally which had fought 
and bled for the founder of his dynasty ; 
that he suffered her to be outraged and 
despoiled ; that he quietly looked on 
whilst solemn treaties were violated; that 
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he permitted the peace of Europe to be 
broken ; and all this out of mere personal 
pique towards Earl Russell, because he 
had returned a straightforward and honest 
answer to his letter? Why, Sir, I will 
venture to say that any language, how- 
ever discourteous, which could have been 
held to the Emperor of the French, would 
have been infinitely less displeasing, less 
painful to him, than the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman—language which 
affects his honour as a Sovereign and his 
character asa man. The Emperor of the 
French had reasons, and weighty reasons, 
for not taking any step which might have 
involved him in war with the whole of 
Germany. He frankly stated those rea- 
sons to us, and we have no right to ques- 
tion his motives, or to pretend to be a 
better judge of the interests of France 
than he is himself. 

Sir, I have listened in vain to the 
speeches delivered by Gentlemen on the 
other side for any indication of the policy 
they would have pursued had they occu- 
pied our places, or are prepared to pursue 
if they succeed to them. They have con- 
demned indiscriminately every act of Mi- 
nisters, but they have failed to point out 
in a single case any alternative. We have 
certainly heard from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Disraeli) something about the 
‘honour of England and the peace of the 
world.” But the House and the country 
will not be satisfied with these vague 
words. They will want to know defi- 
nitely, before condemning Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, what policy the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite are prepared to adopt in the 
place of that pursued by the Govern- 
ment. As the speeches we have heard 
here throw no light on this subject, I 
must look abroad and amongst those who 
may have some right to offer an opinion 
on these matters, and endeavour to ascer- 
tain what suggestions may have been made 
by those who are not members of the Op- 
position in this House. I find, then, that 
two courses have been proposed which 
Her Majesty’s Government might have 
adopted. One suggestion is that of Lord 
Grey, whom I have heard described in this 
House as one of the greatest statesmen of 
the time. It is this—that Her Majesty’s 
Government ought to have sent 25,000 or 
30,000 men in January last to the Danne- 
werke. The Germans, he declares, would 
then have seen that England was in 
earnest, and would not have ventured to 
cross the Eider. The other suggestion is, 
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that we should have persevered in what, 
to use the phrase of the teetotallers, I may 
term ‘total abstinence.” Now, as regards 
the first suggestion, let me ask if any 
reasonable man would have ventured in 
January last to advise the Government to 
throw 25,000 or 30,000 men into the 
Dannewerke in the midst of a northern 
winter, with the sea ice-bound or storm- 
bound, with the works themselves very 
inadequately prepared for defence, and in 
the excited state of the German people then 
bent upon war? The proposal would have 
been really too chimerical to admit of 
serious discussion. As regards the second 
suggestion, could we, let me ask, have ab- 
stained altogether from interference and 
mediation? There was no part of the able 
speech of my right hon. Friend (Mr. Hors- 
man) which appeared to me to deserve 
greater consideration than the distinction 
he drew between mediation or friendly in- 
tervention, and unnecessary interference 
in the affairs of a country. I entirely 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman in 
his definition of those terms. To unne- 
cessary interference in the affairs of other 
countries I am as much opposed as any 
man in this House can be; as much op- 
posed as my hon. Friends the Members 
for Rochdale and Birmingham (Mr. Cob- 
den and Mr. Bright). But mediation to 
maintain peace, intervention in the in- 
terest of peace, is a duty imposed upon 
every civilized nation; and any Govern- 
ment which, having the opportunity and 
the power of preventing war, or of restor- 
ing peace, refused to mediate or to inter- 
vene, would deserve not the praise, but the 
execration of mankind. 

Whilst condemning so sweepingly the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
this Danish Question, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have permitted that policy to be 
persevered in, and have not until in these 
last days of the Session ventured to call 
upon the House of Commons to pronounce 
an opinion upon the subject. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Horsman) challenged them on this point. 
The excuse was furnished by the hon. 
Member for Horsham (Mr. 8. FitzGerald) 
with his usual accuracy as to facts and 
dates. The other side having been asked 
for their policy, they answered that they 
were not bound to furnish a policy to the 
Government. But, replied my right hon. 
Friend, at any rate if you so completely 
disapprove the policy of the Government, 
why did you not bring forward a Motion 
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condemning it earlier in the Session? Why 
did you not do so before the meeting of the 
Conference, the assembling of which you 
now denounce? The ready answer of the 
hon. Member for Horsham is, ‘‘ How could 
the House have pronounced an opinion 
upon the policy of the Government when 
the material papers upon which such 
an opinion could be founded were onl 
presented to the House at the end of 
March?” Now, the most material pa- 
pers, and the only papers delivered in 
March, were those which contained the 
despatch addressed to the Powers parties 
to the Treaty of 1852, asking whether they 
would concert and co-operate with us in 
supporting Denmark. I might allude to 
the fact that the distinguished organ of 
the hon. Gentleman’s party, The Morning 
Herald, which seems to have the means of 
obtaining very early and exclusive infor. 
mation of what is taking place in the 
French Foreign Office, mentioned the fact 
of the existence of that despatch in the 
month of January, a few days after it had 
been communicated to the French Govern- 
ment. [‘*‘Oh!”] However, as any al- 
lusion to this delicate subject seems to 
disquiet hon. Gentlemen opposite, I will 
not dwell upon it. But what will the 
House say when [I state, that the only 
papers delivered in March — the papers 
which contained this important despatch, 
upon which the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government may be said to have turned, 
and which has been assailed more than 
any other step taken by my hon. Friend 
at the head of the Foreign Uffice—were 
presented on the Ist of March, and were 
in the hands of Members on the fol- 
lowing day or the day after. So that 
hon. Members opposite had ample time 
for preparing and bringing forward any 
Motion on the policy of the Government, 
with a full knowledge of what that policy 
was, long before the meeting of the Con- 
ference on the 20th April. [An hon. 
Memper: When were they printed?) 
The Correspondence only ended in Feb- 
ruary. It was presented at the end of 
the month, and in the hands of Members 
on the Ist or 2nd of March. [* No, no!”] 

Although hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
not ventured to propose a policy different 
from that pursued by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, yet we may perhaps gather from 
some of their speeches what they would 
have done had they been in our places. 
Not from the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
leman (Mr. Disraeli) who brought forward 
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this Resolution. He is far too great a 
master of artifice—far too deeply versed 
in the mysteries of politics to commit him- 
self to anything whatever, or to show his 
cards. But there may be some around 
him who may say what they really feel, 
and have not the art of the right hon. 
Gentleman to conceal their thoughts. Let 
us see what may have fallen from some of 
them. I think I am in the recollection of 
the House when I say that the speaker on 
the other side who received the loudest and 
most enthusiastic cheers in this debate— 
cheers that were taken up again and again 
by the sweet voice of the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough, to be re-echoed as they 
died away by the deep utterances of the 
Member for Wicklow—was the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Huntingdon 
(General Peel). I will not venture to ask 
whether we may accept this demonstration 
as any confirmation of certain rumours 
which have of late been floating about in 
the political world; but certain it is that 
the right hon. Gentleman was most voci- 
ferously cheered by those seated behind 
him. He began his speech by declaring 
that he was no party man. And yet those 
hon. Gentlemen who thus cheered are not 
altogether innocent of the suspicion of 
He then told us 
an 


being party men. 
that he was about to give us 
after-dinner speech which he had de- 


livered nearly three years ago. He need 
scarcely have particularly mentioned this 
fact, as his speech smacked most unmis- 
takably of ‘ after dinner.” There was 
a great deal in it about “ humiliation,” 
“degradation,” and every other kind of 
“ation,’”—big words, it appeared to me, 
strung together without any very apparent 
connection or definite meaning. The right 
hon. Gentleman having completely ex- 
hausted his own stores of eloquence, was 
compelled to search about him to cull the 
sweets of English literature in order to 
find terms sufficiently strong to express 
all his contempt for, and indignation at, 
Her Majesty’s Government. He could dis- 
cover nothing that came nearer to his 
standard of eloquence than an extract 
from The Standard. At least, I presume, 
from its choice expressions and its refined 
sentiments, it could only have been taken 
from that eminent journal. One of the 
select passages quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman was that the British Govern- 
ment ‘‘ were branded as big-mouthed bul- 
lies, who sneaked off at the first show of 
danger.” 
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to his heart’s content, denounced the po- 
licy of the Government, the right hon. 
Gentleman then told us what he would 
have done. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) quoted 
one passage, but omitted a very material 
part of it, to which I wish to call the 
particular attention of the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire was so much alarmed at 
the indiscretion of his right hon. Friend, 
that he immediately put up the hon, 
Member for Horsham (Mr. Seymour Fitz 
Gerald) to deny the correctness of the 
words quoted by the Member for Brad- 
ford. But I happened to have made a 
note at the time of the principal words 
used—expressly those relating to a treaty 
by which it appears we promised to pro- 
tect Denmark. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s words were— 

“I emphatically declare that you have tarnished 

the honour of the country. I appeal to every 
Englishman, let his party be what it may, whether 
he has not felt the deepest humiliation at seeing 
a small country, which we have promised to pro- 
tect, overwhelmed by stronger Powers.” 
Here the hon. Member for Bradford 
stopped in his quotation. But what were 
the words which followed, and which are 
even more remarkable and more decisive 
than those I have quoted— 

“Tfsuch a thing had occurred in common life, the 
greatest coward in the world would have rushed 
forward to protect the weak against the strong 
without even asking what the cause of quarrel 
was.” 

After making two or three other observa- 
tions, the right hon. Gentleman added— 

“T see no reason why the Foreign Minister 

should not be guided in the affairs of his office by 
exactly the same principles.” 
I ask the House whether these words do 
not mean a war policy, and a war policy 
of the most dangerous kind, because 
founded upon mere sentiment and not 
upon right? Forsooth, if we see a small 
country attacked by a great country, we 
must rush into war in defence of the 
small country without stopping to inquire 
whether it is in the right or in the wrong! 
And such was the announcement of the 
policy of the right hon, Gentleman (Gene- 
ral Peel), which was so loudly cheered by 
hon. Members around him — far more 
loudly and enthusiastically cheered than 
the guarded speech of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire. 

But who was next put up by Gentle- 
men opposite to advocate a peace policy, 
and to denounce the Government for hay- 
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ing been too warlike? Why, of all men 
in the world, the noble Lord the Member 
for Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil). 

If any Member of this House has ex- 
hausted words of violence in denouncing 
the Government for their pacific and 
cowardly conduct, has asked for war with 
Germany, with the United States, and I 
know not with what other country, it is 
the noble Lord. Why, he is the very 
Mars of the Opposition gods who are seek- 
ing to scale Olympus. The noble Lord is 
a man of remarkable power, and if he did 
not show a want of génerosity and of fair- 
ness to his political opponents, which even 
exceeds the privileges of a partizan, he 
would occupy a very high position in this 
House. The time may come when he may 
attain that position, to which his abilities 
undoubtedly entitle him. I regret, there- 
fore, that he should have felt compelled, 
by the exigencies of his party, to make the 
speech we heard from him the other even- 
ing. I need scarcely ask the House whe- 
ther he ever made so bad a speech before. 
It was the very worst I have ever heard 
from him. And why was this so? Be- 
cause he appeared, for the first time, as 
the advocate for peace, and had to support 
a cause to which his own sentiments and 
opinions were entirely opposed. 

I was surprised to hear my hon. Friend 
the Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden) 
declare that he had no preference for 
either party—those who sit on this side 
of the House, and those who sit on the 
other; that they were both equally bad, 
and that he was only disposed to tolerate 
the present Government because he did 
not wish to expose the country to the 
inconvenience of a change. The hon. 
Member for Horsham (Mr. FitzGerald) 
warned us that the hon. Member for 
Rochdale could put an end to us at once 
if he chose, and plaintively remonstrated 


with him for inconsistency in condemning | 
Her Majesty’s Government and yet giving | 


them his vote. The hon. Gentleman may 
remember an historical anecdote which 
may illustrate this apparent anomaly. 
James on one occasion said to Charles II, 
** Be warned, brother; it is said that there 
are those who seek to assassinate you.” 
“Brother,” Charles replied, “I much 
doubt whether there be any to be found 
who would kill me to put you in my 
place.” Bad as we are said to be, I doubt 
whether there be any one, even my hon. 
Friend the Member for Rochdale, who 
would wish to see the hon. Member and 
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his friends in our places. But I confess 
to have heard with no little astonishment 
his declaration that there was no difference 
between the two parties in this House. I 
should have least expected this assertion 
from him. In the course of his able speech 
he pointed out how the prosperity and 
wealth of England had been developed of 
late years. Our trade, he said, had in. 
creased more during the last twenty-five 
years than it had during the previous 
1,000. Let me appeal to my hon. Friend, 
who after all wishes to be an impartial 
though a severe critic, and ask him whe- 
ther those who sit around me have not 
had some share in promoting the prospe- 
rity and wealth of the country—whether 
they have not been the means of giving to 
it some beneficent legislation — whether 
they have not been the instruments of 
making treaties with foreign nations 
which have conduced to this result, avail- 
ing themselves for the purpose of his 
abilities and experience? Bat still more, 
have not hon. Gentlemen opposite advo- 
cated a policy with regard to the United 
States which is altogether at variance with 
the opinions and sentiments of my hon. 
Friend? Have not Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment preserved peace with the United 
States, in spite of the taunts of those 
hon. Gentlemen; and should we not have 
been at war at this moment with the 
United States if we had yielded to their 
counsels and their menaces? But if my 
hon. Friend feels no satisfaction in the 
past policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
has he no fear as to the policy of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in the future if they 
should succeed in their attempt to over- 
throw the Government and should come 
into power? As regards the policy hi- 
therto pursued by Her Majesty’s Ministers 
in the Danish Question there would be no 
change, as hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
declared that they are prepared to follow 
the same policy. [‘‘No!”] They now 
ery ‘‘ No!” but I understood them to say 
very clearly that they had no objection to 
our policy, which has been a peace policy, 
but that they object to the manner in 
which it has been carried out. Let it, 
therefore, now be understood by the coun- 
try, that hon. Members opposite would 
reverse our policy. But there is even 4 
more important question. How are hon. 
Gentlemen opposite committed as regards 
the United States of America? It is, I 
believe, not right to see, or at least to 
draw attention to what passes in this 
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House beyond the immediate floor upon 
which we are assembled; otherwise I 
might point to the anxious and eager faces 
of those who have been listening to this 
debate—of those who are eagerly watch- 
ing for its result, hoping that it may end 
in the overthrow of the Government. And 
why? I will tell you. The very moment 
you come into office the attempt will be 
made to send rams out of Liverpool and 
toembroil this country in a quarrel with 
the United States. You have committed 
yourselves upon this subject. You have 
maintained in this House and against the 
Government—you have endeavoured even 
to carry a Resolution against us in sup- 
port of your opinion—the right of Con- 
federate agents to fit out rams and ships 
of war in our harbours to wage war 
against the United States. It may be 
very distasteful to you at this moment to 
be reminded of these things, but neither 
the House nor the country has forgotten 
them. It is remembered that the highest 
legal authority on your side of the House, 
a Gentleman who would be your Attorney 
General, if he would not hold even higher 
office, has committed himself in debate to 
an opinion, that the fitting out at Liver- 
pool of the rams which we stopped and 
prevented, was legal, and that our con- 
duct was illegal and unconstitutional. 
You say that this is not the question. I 
contend that when you declare that your 
Resolutions mean a general Vote of Want 
of Confidence in the Government, that 
their conduct in this important question, 
involving peace or war with the United 
States, isa part of that question. 

What great crime, let me ask, has Earl 
Russell committed that, because of him 
the House should be called upon to eject 
the Ministry, and put hon. Gentlemen 
opposite in their places, and that this vast 
tisk to the peace of the country that I 
have pointed out should be incurred? I 
do not contend that mistakes may not 
have been committed in this Danish mat- 
ter. Let me admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that they have been; and let me 
ask any man who has had either, in public 
or private life, to carry through long, 
arduous, and anxious negotiations, whe- 
ther he could look back and say that one 
thing might not have been left undone, or 
that another might not have been better 
done? My noble Friend (Earl Russell) 
during these most difficult and delicate 
negotiations, which have unfortunately 
ended in the breaking up of the Confer- 
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ence, has had, I will boldly say, but one 
object in view—to preserve the peace of 
Europe by inculeating justice and modera- 
tion upon those who sought to appeal to 
arms, and by endeavouring to maintain 
the faith of solemn treaties and engage- 
ments. If any mistakes have been made, 
they are infinitesimally small when com- 
pared with the great end which my noble 
Friend has laboured most earnestly, most 
loyally, most indefatigably to attain. It 
is infinitely to his credit that he has never 
been discouraged, that he has never quailed 
before difficulties which would have ap- 
palled most men, and that under the most 
adverse circumstances he has never aban- 
doned the attempt to preserve Europe and 
this country from the horrors of war. 
Even admitting that, as you assert, mis-. 
takes have been committed, do mistakes, 
let me ask, lower the influence of a great 
country in the councils of the world? Is 
it by striving to maintain peace, is it by 
inculeating moderation, is it by declaring 
our respect for treaties, is it by warning 
those who are about to break them of the 
fatal results of violating solemn engage- 
ments, that that influence is lowered? 
No, Sir, the influence of England could be 
lowered by no such means. But I will 
tell you what is likely to lower it. It is 
such speeches as we have heard in the 
course of this debate from hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House, speeches 
which tell foreign Governments and fo- 
reign peoples that our country is humilia- 
ted and degraded ; it is, to use a homely 
yet expressive phrase, by fouling our own 
nest; it is by proclaiming to the world 
that an English Minister and an English 
Ministry can be both dishonourable and 
cowardly, that you can lower the character 
of England and destroy her just influence 
in the councils of Europe. Condemn the 
Ministry if you will, but I entreat you do 
not degrade the country. You say that 
such is your object, that you do not mean 
this Resolution to be anything more than 
a Vote of Want of Confidence in the Go- 
vernment. If that be the case, why do 
you not withdraw it, and propose such a 
form of words as will express your mean- 
ing without touching the honour of the 
country? Remember that this Resolution, 
declaring that the just influence of Eng- 
land has been lowered, will, if carried, be 
branded to all time upon the records of 
the British Parliament. Remember that 
it will be there to tell posterity, that 
through the conduct of my noble Friend 
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this country has been so humiliated. And 
yet, that the just influence of England 
has been lowered I utterly deny; and no 
man who holds dear the honour of his 
country, and knows the position she holds 
in the world, will venture to assert it. I 
look forward, therefore, with confidence 
to the verdict of the House and of the 
country upon this issue. I cannot believe 
that after the statements I have made, 
that after I have shown how Earl Russell 
has been misrepresented and misunder- 
stood, how unjustly he has been accused 
and how grievously maligned, the House 
and the country will condemn a statesman 
and a Minister who has laboured beyond 
all other men, in truthfulness and sincerity, 
in spite of taunts and threats, and has 
laboured successfully during a period of 
almost unparalleled difficulty and danger, 
to secure for his country the inestimable 
blessings of peace. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, I 
do not wonder that the House—or at least 
a part of it—should have received with 
cheers the first defence that has been 
made for the despatches of the Govern- 
ment. [‘Oh, oh!’"] I repeat it—the 
first defence that has been made through- 
out this debate of the despatches of the 
Government. It might be supposed from 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman, that 
the whole world has been under a delusion 
as to the conduct of the Foreign Secre- 
tary, that there has been no feeling either 
in England or in Europe that this country 
has directed against other nations threats 
which it had no intention of enforcing — 
indeed, according to the hon. Member, 
they were not meant as threats, though 
they bore that appearance in order to 
influence the conduct of foreign Govern- 
ments, 

The hon. Gentleman commenced his 
speech by going back to a very early 
period of these transactions. In that I 
do not intend to imitate him. The hon. 
Gentleman went back to what took place 
in 1848 and 1853; but it seems to me I 
should not advance the cause which I am 
about to defend if I were to enter upon 
the transactions of that early period. The 
time from which, as it appears to me, the 
real question at issue between us lies is 
September, 1862. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Foreign Office at that 
time wrote a despatch—I care not where 
it was written—which for the first time 
gave Germany to understand that England 
was about to take her side in the contest 
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which had been going on so long with 
respect to Schleswig-Holstein. From the 
24th of September, 1862, dates the be. 
ginning of the renewed agitation through. 
out Germany, when the Germans supposed 
that England was about to support them. 
But the noble Lord was not content with 
that interference, by which he created a 
new idea of the policy of England. A 
little later he gave encouragement to Den. 
mark, and offered her advice as to the 
course she should take, not only after but 
before the Patent of March was decreed, 
This is shown to be the interpretation 
which was put upon it by the Danish 
Minister. You will find that M. Hall 
attributes to the noble Lord the advice 
under which the King acted when the 
letters Patent were issued, the words, 
“‘ earnestly advised.”” The hon. Gentle- 
man has made grave charges against my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli) with re- 
spect to the extracts from the despatches; 
but I tell him that those charges are 
utterly unfounded. [‘* Oh, oh!”] The 


Chancellor of the Exchequer sneers; but 
I say that a quotation is not garbled when 
the page of the book in which the quota- 
tion is found is mentioned, and while the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite held the book 


in his hand at the same moment. If there 
was any passage which he wished to have 
read, and he did not say so at the time, it 
must have been that with that subtlety 
and cunning for which he is distinguished, 
he intentionally let slip the opportunity for 
the purpose of subsequently making this 
charge of misquotation. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” and 
Cheers] The right hon. Gentleman, 
using language which was not borne out 
by fact, spoke of ‘falsified extracts ;”’ but 
the extracts were perfectly correct, they 
were complete in themselves, and I venture 
to say that no man can prove that the 
passages cited by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite the other day, and those which 
have been quoted by the hon. Member to- 
day, have the slightest effect in weaken- 
ing the force of the quotations used by my 
right hon. Friend. The extracts quoted by 
my right hon. Friend gave the whole tenor 
of what was done, and I will before I sit 
down prove that that is the case. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Layard) wished to quote 
some despatches which were not before us. 
He spoke of seven folio volumes in his 
possession, to which he was anxious to 
refer. But I do not think there has been 
any want of papers, We have received 
not only the papers which really bear upon 
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the subject, but even extracts from news- 
papers, despatches from every petty State 
in Germany, everything in short which 
tends to embarrass and confuse ; in fact, 
such a mass of papers is before us as ren- 
ders it very difficult for any man to make 
a selection. With respect to the tenor and 
bearing of these papers, I need not appeal 
to the opinion of hon. Members on this side 
of the House; for while the hon. Gentle- 
man taunted us with the tone of the 
speeches made on this side, he took good 
care not to allude to the speeches made by 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side. What 
did the hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. 
Cobden) say of the diplomacy of the Go- 
vernment? He said that our diplomacy 
was ‘an anarchy” and disgraced us in 
Europe ; that we could not at this time 
approach a foreign country on a question 
of foreign polities without being looked 
upon with a want of consideration and a 
mistrust. And then nothing could exceed 


the strength of the language used by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Streud (Mr. Horsman). He said there was 
not a State in Europe—east, west, north, 
or south—in which the lost influence of 
England was not regarded with sorrow, 
derision, or contempt. 


Mr. HORSMAN: I said that was the 
result of our diplomacy last year with re- 
gard to Poland. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Yes, but 
then followed the words, “‘ that we had 
taught the Germans that we were a nation 
of bullies, who were willing always to bully, 
but would never fight.” 

Mr. HORSMAN: I did not use those 
words. The word “bully ’’ never came 
out of my mouth. [** Oh, oh ”?) [** Yes, 

es. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I do not 
wish to put words which he did not use into 
the right hon. Gentleman’s mouth, but I am 
quoting from a report which I believe to be 
correct. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
while he spoke was much cheered from 
certain quarters. I was myself struck by 
the enthusiastic cheers with which the 
conclusion of his speech was received by 
lon, Gentlemen who sit behind the Minis- 
ters. And yet he treated those Ministers 
as a master treats a spaniel in dis- 
grace; he flogged them unmercifully, but 
they cheered him after all, because he 
ended by promising them that which they 
believe the best of all things—his vote. 
Having got a promise of his vote they had 
got everything they required. The right 
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hon. Gentleman (Mr. Horsman) told us’ 
that we on this side were responsible, 
and that we had let the time pass by in 
which we ought to have interfered. The 
right hon. Gentleman, with a sort of dig- 
nified humility which was almost touch- 
ing, said, ‘I, even I, the great censor 
of both sides of the House, have neglected 
my duty. I, too, have been negligent of my 
duty ; we have all been negligent ; let us 
all forget what we have done; let us forget 
how much evil has been committed in con- 
sequence, and give Ministers all the benefit 
of the past.’” But the right hon. Gentleman 
says that even he was silent. Why, Sir, 
never was a Gentleman more fitted to bring 
forward a question of the kind. He could 
compromise no party, because he has none 
to compromise. He could compromise no 
other Gentleman but himself, for a more 
independent or isolated Gentleman never 
existed in the House of Commons. But the 
right hon. Gentleman dictated to Europe 
what was the right course, for he put a Mo- 
tion on the paper on this subject as far back 
as the 12th April; but from that until 
the present time he has never brought it 
forward. Was it owing to the forbearance 
of the right hon. Gentleman that he has 
not attacked the Government? Not at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman has given the 
House abundant evidence of his powers of 
attack on other occasions. Any one who 
remembers the bitter language which has 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
when attacking the occupants of the Trea- 
sury Benches, knows that he is not shy of 
attacking under certain circumstances. But 
this Motion of his was to the effect that we 
were bound by the Treaty of 1852, and 
that Her Majesty ought not to be advised 
to give her sanction to anything that would 
compromise the integrity of Denmark with- 
out it being made known to Parliament. 
But what is the right hon. Gentleman 
going to do? Having regretted in his 
Motion the violation of the Treaty of 1852, 
which was to have maintained the inte- 
grity of Denmark, he is now going to vote 
for the Government which has abandoned 
the integrity of Denmark. He told us 
that we had plenty of opportunities for 
bringing forward the subject, and the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Layard), though 
I called his attention to the mistake, 
stated that the papers had been delivered 
by the beginning of March; and yet the 
noble Lord, under whom he serves, on 
the 18th day of March gave as a reason 
for having a Motion on the subject put off 
[Third Night. 
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that the papers had not been laid upon the 
table. I called the attention of the hon. 
Gentleman to the subject, and gave him 
the opportunity of correcting himself ; but 
he would not be corrected—he persisted 
that we had all the papers in our possession 
on the Ist of March. The facts are that, 
on the 18th of March, Lord Ellenborough 
wished to bring forward a Motion on the 
subject of Denmark ; and what did Earl 
Russell say? He said, ‘** I trust that the 
noble Earl, on grounds of public poliey, 
will postpone this Motion until all the 
papers have been laid upon the table.” 

Mr. LAYARD: I said nothing of the 
kind, i” Order !""} 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The hon. 
Gentleman has used language, with respect 
to Gentleman on this side of the House, 
that does no credit either to him or the Go- 
vernment he represents; and now, when 
the hon. Gentleman is convicted of a mis- 
statement which has been made in the 
hearing of the House, he gets up and 
interrupts, though my Friends sat still 
when he made a calumnious statement— 
[‘* Order, order !’"] 

Mr. LAYARD: I rise to Order. I 
move that the words just used by the 
hon. Gentleman be taken down. I refer 
to the words, ‘‘calumnious statement.” 
[‘* Order !”" ** Chair !”” 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: If I am 
out of Order, I shall be told so by you, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There did not appear 
to me to be anything calling for my inter- 
ference. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I rise to 
Order, [**Oh, ob!’’ ‘Chair, chair!’’] 
I apprehend that it is a fundamental rule 
governing the debates in this House, that 
motives shall not be imputed to Members. 
I appeal to you, Sir, whether, when one 
Member imputes to another that he has 
made a calumnious statement, it does not 
imply that he made this statement with the 
motive of distorting the truth? [Loud 
cries of ** Order !’"} 

Mr. DISRAELI : | rise to speak tothe 
point of Order, Having listened to this 
debate, I understood that the Under Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs charged 
Gentlemen on this side of the House with 
falsification ; and Gentlemen on this side 
of the House, though conscious that they 
did not merit the charge, yet not wishing 
to disturb the order of the debate, were 
content to remain quiet until the proper 
time should arrive to repel the charge in 
terms befitting the accusation, and to ex- 
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press with respect to the imputation that 
sense which every English gentleman would 
feel. I maintain, therefore, that the opi- 
nion you, Sir, have given is really the pro. 
per one in the position in which the House 
is placed; and that the hon. Gentleman near 
me was perfectly justified in using the term 
to which exception is taken after so un- 
Parliamentary and so indecorous an expres. 
sion had fallen from the Under Secretary 
for Foreign A ffairs. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER [who was received with loud cries 
of ** Order !"’ and ** Chair, chair !’’) said, 
eonsidering, Sir, that when the right hon, 
Gentleman rose to address the House there 
was immediate silence on this side, I trust 
I shall be permitted to say what I have to 
say in peace, so long as I confine myself 
to the question of Order. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), as I understood 
him, founds his justification of what has 
just taken place in point of Order upow 
an allegation made by him, that my hon, 
Friend (Mr. Layard) had charged Gentle- 
men opposite with falsification. In the 
first place, I am not aware that that is the 
ease [‘* Oh, oh !’"]—that the allegation is 
correct in point of fact [‘* Oh, oh 1") ; but 
permit me to say that if disorderly words 
were used—which I do not admit, because 
I am not conscious of it — by my hon, 
Friend (Mr. Layard), it was the duty of 
Gentlemen who thought them disorderly 
to do that which was done by my hon, 
Friend (Mr. Layard), to call the attention 
of the House and the Chair to the mat- 
ter at the moment when the words were 
spoken. But I apprehend that I am safe 
in laying it down that a breach of order, 
much less a mere allegation of a breach of 
order, committed by one speaker, will not 
justify a subsequent speaker in violating 
order. [‘ Oh, oh!’’] I hope it will be 
clearly understood [** Order !’’ ** Chair !”] 
whether the imputation of calumnious state- 
ment is or is not to be henceforward with- 
in the liberty of Parliamentary discussion. 
[**Oh, oh my 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: I think it 
right, after what has fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman, to state that I myself 
heard—and I must say heard with feelings 
of deep indignation—the word “ falsifica- 
tion” from the lips of the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs; and at the time I said 
across the House that the word was too 
bad. I say that if the hon. Gentleman is 
to be allowed to accuse us on this side of 
falsification, we have a right to call that 
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word calumnious. After hearing all that 
has passed, I believe that the Speaker has 
ruled most properly. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I rise to 
speak to Order, and to make a respectful 
and moderate appeal to the House. I do 
s0, Sir, in support of your just authority. 
After you were appealed to by an hon. 
Member in this House, and after you had 
Jaid down the law as you did in your usual 
straightforward manner, I put it to the 
House whether we are not imperilling our 
just influence in the affairs of Europe and 
this country if, when you have given your 
decision that a speaker, on whatever side 
of the House he may be, is perfectly in 
order, any other Member is to get up and 
dispute your decision, and endeavour to 
overrule it. Such, Sir, is not my idea of 
the way of preserving order, and I am sur- 
prised that the Leader of this House should 
endeavour to bring your authority into dis- 
eredit. [** Cheers ”* and “‘ Order !’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sure that the 
hon. Member for Leominster (Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy) would be the last man in this House 
to impute motives to any man. Certainly, 
the debate has been a very warm and ex- 
citing one; but it would be putting the 
House in a false position if heated lan- 
guage on one side is to be a justification 
for language passing the bounds of order 
on the other. Undoubtedly, any words 
imputing motives to an hon. Member are 
contrary to the rules of this House. What 
has passed in explanation of this matter 
has, in some degree, altered the case. I 
mean, it is now alleged that language 
which rather passes the ordinary rules of 
debate has been used in consequence of 
similar language having been used pre- 
viously, The debate has certainly been a 
heated one, but I confess, as it was going 
on, there did not appear to me any necessity 
for interposition on my part. I trust 
that the hon. Member for Leominster did 
not intend to impute motives, which would 
be of an un-Parliamentary nature by his 
statement. It did not appear to me to be 
necessary under the circumstances that I 
should interfere. However, after what has 
occurred, I trust the House will return to 
& calmer spirit, and that no exciting lan- 
guage will be used on any side which 
passes the proper bounds of debate. 

Mr. LAYARD (who was imperfectly 
heard) was understood to say—I wish to 
express regret to my hon. Friend if I have 
occasioned any misunderstanding. I did 
not use the word ‘‘falsification”’ as my own 
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word, but as quoting the expression of my 
right hon. Friend [The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’’]. If the hon. Member 
took that as an accusation on my part, I 
beg to offer him my assurance that it was 
no expression on my part. 

Mr. HORSMAN : I wish to speak upon 
another point of Order. [‘ Oh, oh! ’’] The 
hon. Member for Leominster a few minutes 
ago holding in his hands the Motion of 
which I gave notice in March [** Order!” 
**Chair!”}, has incorrectly described it. 
Let him read the exact terms of my Motion. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I trust 
that neither now nor on any other occasion 
shall I be wanting in respect to the Chair, 
and to the character and dignity of this 
House, but I cannot help saying that, on 
the first night of the debate, language was 
used by the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 


[ Cheers. 
HANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 


THE 
QUER rose to Order. The hon. Gentle- 


man had no right to refer to what had 


[ Cries of 


been said on a former occasion. 
“* Same Debate !” 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I have 
only to observe that, without imputing mo- 
tives either to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or to the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, what I meant to 
say, and should still say if the charge had 
not been retracted, is that to accuse this 
side of the House of falsifying anything is 
a calumny, by whomsoever it be uttered, 
I repeat that in saying so I do not impute 
motives. It is not necessary. A calumny 
may be uttered for various reasons without 
the person who does it being at all in- 
fluenced by a desire to depreciate or injure 
any one, The statement made was one 
which wounds the honour of Gentlemen on 
this side of the House. The hon. Gentle- 
man had no need to apologize to me; I ask 
for no apology. I do not attribute either to 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, or to the 
Under Secretary, anything wilful, nor any- 
thing except that in the heat of debate 
they used words which wound the honour 
and feelings of Gentlemen on this side of 
the House. 

I will now, Sir, endeavour to resume my 
remarks at the point where I left off. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Hors- 
man) has called me to order because I did 
not read in full all his Resolution. I should 
have been very glad to read it all if 1 had 
not been unwilling to detain the House. 
a Horsman: Read the last paragraph. } 

will do so; itis as follows:— 


[ Third Night, 








1007 Denmark and Germany— 


“ In the opinion of the House, Her Majesty 
ought not to be advised to give Her assent to any 
new engagements affecting the integrity and in- 

of D k until these engagements 
have been made known to Parliament.” 





I believe I read that already, or stated the 
substance to the House. Well, I was 
about to say that the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary had stated that the 
House was in possession of the papers on 
this subject on the lst of March. [Mr. 
Layarp: I said they were presented 
then.] And the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite had asserted that there was no 
objection on that side to the discussion 
taking place at any period. It has been 
made a taunt to hon. Gentlemen on this 
side, that they did not use the opportunities 
offered during the Session of bringing this 
question before the House. Before Easter, 
however, the Government deprecated any 
such discussion. Let us see what Lord 
Russell said on this subject. The noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary said that 
a discussion at that time would be liable 
to misapprehension by the parties engaged 
in the war, and might ‘‘tend to the public 
injury, and prevent the success of the 
negotiations’ then going on. That was 
on the 18th March. In consequence of 


that declaration, Lord Ellenborough did 


not proceed with his Motion, although he 
said he did not agree with Earl Russell’s 
reasons. During the recess, we received 
a further instalment of papers; and on 
the 4th of April the House resumed, On 
the 19th of April, the hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Bernal Osborne) brought 
forward his Motion in regard to Denmark, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bucks las been called to account for 
moving the Previous Question on that oc- 
casion. But what did the hon. Member 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
say then? Why, he objected to the subject 
being discussed within a few hours of the 
meeting of the Conference, and said that 
the debate ought to have been avoided ata 
time when he was tongue-tied, although, 
under other cireumstances, he should have 
been able to give an answer to the hon. 
Member for Liskeard. Moreover, the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government ac- 
knowledged that there was a great deal of 
weight and justice in the reasons alleged 
by my right hon. Friend for not proceeding 
with the debate. Let us not then be told 
that we have condoned these things, and 
have become responsible for them. It is 
clear that the Government, who themselves 
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deprecated discussion, have no right to 
complain of us for following a similar 
course ; above all, let not the right hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Horsman), who has himself 
neglected his duty, tell us that we ought 
to have brought on a discussion. What 
we did we did at the request of the Go- 
vernment. Even within the last few days, 
did we not hear Earl Russell say that 
much credit was due to Lord Derby for his 
forbearance in abstaining from discussion 
while the negotiations were going on? 
But did the Opposition neglect their duty 
in respect of these things? I say no. Did 
they not continually keep the question 
before the House? Did they not persis. 
tently endeavour to obtain information as 
to the state of affairs? It has been said 
that we ought to have known what was 
taking place, for there was such and such 
a thing in the newspapers, There were, 
however, no documents, or but incomplete 
ones, on the table to which we could re- 
fer, and I say that the House would have 
been placed in an utterly false position 
if they had attempted to deal with such 
a question, merely upon information de- 
rived from the newspapers. We are all 
sufficiently acquainted with the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, and the 
answers he has given to several ques- 
tions on this subject during the Session, 
to know very well what he would have 
said if the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment had been criticized on the strength 
of unofficial statements in the public jour- 
nals. This is really the first opportu- 
nity we have had of raising the question. 
When the Government desired to go into 
the Conference we refrained from inter- 
ference. We gave them every opportunity 
of carrying the negotiations to a success- 
ful close. It was our desire that the 
dispute might be brought to a peaceful 
and honourable termination, and that an 
European war should, if possible, be 
averted. No one, Sir, would have re- 
joiced more than I should if the Go- 
vernment had been able, by means of the 
Conference, to bring the question to 
satisfactory conclusion, At length we are 
in possession of the papers, and the nego- 
tiations are over, and at once we ask for 
the opinions of the House. We are told, 
however, that we must not merely discuss 
the past, but that we must deal with 
the future. To-night we have had 4 
good illustration of our means of framing 
a policy. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
has just told us that there are seven folio 
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volumes of despatches, full of matter so 
important that he was anxious to quote 
some of them — and yet we have never 
seen any of them. All the despatches and 
every kind of information in extenso are 
in the hands of the Government, but the 
papers before us constitute only the Mi- 
nisterial case. These papers, these mere 
extracts, tell us all which cannot be con- 
cealed; but they form, as I say, merely the 
ease for the Government. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers are in possession of information 
infinitely beyond what any one of us can 
have ; and we, the Opposition, are therefore 
justified in declining to propound a policy 
for the future when we have not at our 
command the materials on which it can 
alone be based. 

Then, we have been asked why we do 
not bring forward a Vote of Want of Con- 
fidence. The hon. Member (Mr. Layard) 
must have an odd notion of what is a Vote 
of Want of Confidence if he thinks this is 
not one. Whatis our address? We say 
the Government have mismanaged affairs, 
impaired the honour of the country, failed 
to carry out their own avowed policy, and 
reduced England to a position where her 
influence is ineffectual to maintain peace. 
Does not that mean we have had enough of 


your mal-administration, and would be rid 


of you? If that is nota Vote of Want 
of Confidence, then I do not know what 
is. The hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Layard) quoted a passage from the speech 
of the gallant General near me (General 
Peel), which was so justly applauded the 
other evening ; but the extract conveyed 
very little of the sense of that speech. 
I appeal to the hon. Gentlemen the Mem- 
bers for Rochdale and Birmingham, who 
were present when it was delivered, whe- 
ther the tone and spirit of that speech 
were not on the side of peace, and whe- 
ther, if a similar spirit governed our 
foreign policy, it would not be a guaran- 
tee for the maintenance of the peace of 
Europe? In reviewing the course of 
the debate it is rather curious that the 
hon. Gentleman should have omitted all 
mention of the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord 
Stanley). Did not the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Forster) say he agreed with 
much that fell from the gallant General, 
but that he was ready to endorse every 
word spoken by the noble Lord? What 
was the effect of these speeches? In 
these speeches the Government were told 
that they had discredited England by 
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their foreign policy, because they had 
threatened and had not carried out their 
threats, they had promised and not ful- 
filled their promises, they had given 
advice, had seen it accepted, and had 
then deserted those who took it. These 
things were said in these two speeches, 
and these two speeches received the as- 
sent of the hon. Member for Bradford. 
But did not the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford, and also the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale, also condemn in strong terms the 
policy of the Government? So did the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, and so 
did the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck.) The watchful 
‘*Tear’em,” to use the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s description of himself, al- 
ways looking after British honour, sprung 
upon the Foreign Secretary, tore from 
him every rag of reputation, and exposed 
him in all his nakedness to the House 
and the country. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman criticized the conduct of the 
Government with a contempt and bitter- 
ness which were rather inconsistent with 
his announcement that he intended to 
vote with them. Yet I hardly wonder 
at it. Fourteen years ago the busy 
watchdog was the means of saving the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment from an awkward dilemma, and he 
has not forgotten his old master. He 
may snarl and bite at the heels of the 
bad company among which he sees the 
noble Lord, but he is ready to follow 
him into the division lobby, grumbling, 
barking, and snapping, as he does so, 
while the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Horsman) sneaks in behind. It is 
not only admitted by all the unofficial 
speakers who have taken part in this de- 
bate that England occupiers an embar- 
rassing position, but a similar impression 
prevails throughout the Continent of Eu- 
rope. Who is it who has brought her 
to such a position, and how did the Go- 
vernment find her when they entered 
office? According to their own state- 
ment, up to the middle of last year we 
were in union with France and Russia, and 
on friendly terms with every part of the 
Continent; and we know what was the case 
when it was found, on the meeting of Par- 
liament this year, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were unable to give in the Royal 
Speech the usual assurances of friendly 
relations with Foreign Powers, We say 
you have failed in the preservation of 
peace by your constant meddling. I have 
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already said that the meddling began 
early. In September the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary wrote one letter, in 
November another, and on the Ist of 
April M. Hall sent him the deeree which 
had been passed on the 30th of March. 
Accompanying that decree M. Hall sent a 
statement describing the circumstances 
under which it was passed, and the noble 
Lord has never dissented from that state- 
ment. What does M. Hall say? I hope 
some hon. Member will take a copy of the 
blue-book in his hand and see that I do 
not omit anything in the quotations I am 
about to make. M. Hall speaks of the 
decree as an act which Lord Russell had 
originally advised, and he then goes on to 
say— 


Denmark and Germany— 


“ Tlis Lordship will see by this document that, 
having decided on taking the step which had 
been so earnestly suggested to us, the King’s 
Government has done it frankly and without 
reservation.” 


Now what was the first step to be taken 
in order to enable the Danes to come to 


{COMMONS} 





terms? It was the repeal of this very 
decree which had been passed at the earnest 
suggestion of Lord Russell. Is not that one | 
of the things for which the hon. Member | 
for Rochdale denounced the Government 
—namely, their meddling in the affairs of 
foreign States, and their constant advice 
as to what form of Constitution is best 
suited to the subjects of another country ? 
[Mr. Layarp intimated dissent.] The 
hon. Member for Southwark appears to 
dissent from this statement, and implies 
that I am stating something that is in- 
accurate. Now, the first despatch from 
Lord Russell after the receipt of that from 
M. Hall is on the 22nd of April, when the 
noble Lord wrote to Sir Augustus Paget— 

“T am informed that the French Minister at 
Copenhagen will be instructed to press upon the 
Danish Government the expediency, more espe- 
cially at the present time, of acting with the 
greatest prudence and caution in regard to the 
Holstein question.” —No. 2, 48. 


There is not one word by which the noble 
Lord refuses to acknowledge what had 
been done, although M. Hall had stated 
in plain terms, that the noble Lord had 


advised and suggested the decree. Her 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, may be 
fairly accused of having caused Denmark 
to commit a fatal error. 

The hon. Gentleman has called our at- 
tention to different despatches which were 
written in the course of last summer—on 


the 3lst of July, the 3lst of August, and 
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the 18th of September, and I think the 
House, notwithstanding the hon. Gentle- 
man’s denial, will be of opinion that the 
passages which the hon. Gentleman has 
quoted, and which occur in all those des- 
patches, such as they are, are all of them 
threats. The hon. Gentleman says— 

“Upon the 18th of January, 1864, we knew 
that France would not give material assistance 
to Denmark, and from that time I defy any man 
to find one word in the despatches threatening 
Germany.” 


Then up to that time he does not deny 
that there were plenty of threatening 
words. When the hon. Member says that 
after the 18th of January no threatening 
language was used, he must necessarily 
mean that the language employed be- 
fore was of a different character. But if 
the hon. Gentleman makes such a denial, 
such is not the general opinion of Europe. 
I find in these blue-books a letter of the 
13th of February, which shows how lately 
threats were employed, and that is long 
after the period when the hon. Gentleman 
tells us the noble Lord ceased to use 
threats. That letter contains an official 
statement that up to the last moment the 
English Government had done their utmost 
by means of strong representations, and 
even by ‘direct threats,”’ to prevent the 
German Powers from making any serious 
onward movement in their enterprise. It 
is plain, therefore, if no threats were used, 
that Germany, Denmark, and the unofficial 
speakers on the Ministerial side of the 
House have all misconceived the meaning 
and object of the despatches, 

The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
ecllor of the Exchequer said it was a 
mistake to suppose that France and Russia 
had ever ceased to act cordially with us; 
and the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Layard) has repeated to-night that France 
and Russia have acted cordially with us 
throughout. Then how does it happen 
that a better conclusion has not been 
arrived at? But how is that statement 
reconcilable with what the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary said in the January of 
this year? The noble Lord, with that 
sanguine feeling which makes difficulties 
so light to him, stated on the 9th of 
January this year that ‘ the difficulties in 
the way of the settlement of the differ- 
ences between Germany and Denmark 
were much less grave than they were 
supposed to be;” and he added that if 
France, Great Britain, Russia, and Swe- 
den were to act cordially and strenuously 
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together, Germany and Denmark might be 
reconciled on terms honourable to all par- 
ties. After that admission I wonder at the 
boldness with which the hon. Member 
opposite has said that there has been 
no coldness on the part of France and 
Russia. Yet the Continent of Europe 
saw your isolation, and the despatches 
sent home to the noble Lord by our 
Ministers at foreign Courts ought to 
have been a warning to him. Over and 
over again Sir Alexander Malet told him 
what the real state of English influence 
on the Continent was. Our Minister at 
Frankfort at first naturally thought that 
the strong despatches of the noble Lord 
were likely to have a considerable effect 
upon the Diet ; and on the 1st of October, 
referring to the vote which was to be taken 
upon that day, he said there could be no 
doubt that the language held by the noble 
Lord would produce a salutary effect. Sir 
Alexander Malet said— 

“T fully expect that the vote will be taken 

to-day, as the members of the Diet all have their 
instructions, and there is not time to ask for fresh 
ones from their Governments. There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt that the language held* by your 
Lordship will cause all the forms of delay which 
the Diet’s rules allowed to be observed; and 
though irritation will be felt at the intervention, 
especially by the smaller States, 1 am convinced 
that a great and salutary effect will be produced.” 
—No. 3, 148. 
But on the same day—the Ist of October 
— Sir Alexander Malet wrote another 
letter to the noble Lord, in which he 
said— 

“T have just learnt that the Diet’s vote on the 

report on the Danish Duchies has taken place. 
The three weeks allowed to Denmark for notifying 
compliance with the demands of the Diet thus 
voted will reckon from the date of the communi- 
cation of the protocol to the States directed to 
enforce the execution.”—No. 3, 149. 
So much for the effect of English diplo- 
macy at that period. But what was it later ? 
On the 8th of January in this year, Sir 
Alexander Malet, wiser after the expe- 
rience of October the Ist, again wrote to 
the noble Lord, stating— 

“T am bound to say that there is a wonderful 
indifference to our representations, while they are 
at the same time resented as interfering with a 
cherished project. There is an absolute persua- 
sion that England will not interfere materially, 
and our counsels, regarded as unfriendly, have no 
weight.”"—No. 4, 416. 

It was Germany that you were threatening» 
but you did not tell your threats to Den 
mark. You only gave her promises and 
advice, Are we not, then, to say that the 
just influence of England has been lowered, 
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and that our advice had no weight what- 
ever in inducing the Diet to pause? They 
passed their vote on the very day they 
received our remonstrances. Nor did Aus- 
tria and Prussia attach more importance 
to our counsels than the Diet. There is a 
very remarkable despatch from Sir An- 
drew Buchanan to Lord Russell, on the 
14th of December, 1863, in which he 
says— 

“T regret also, with reference to the represen- 

tations which I have made by your Lordship’s 
order to M. de Bismark during the last fortnight, 
on other subjects connected with the question, 
that I have failed in obtaining a compliance with 
the wishes of Her Majesty's Government. I was 
instructed to suggest that time should be allowed 
Lord Wodehouse to negotiate with the Danish 
Government before the Federal Execution is car- 
ried into effect. The Execution will take place in 
six days after his Lordship’s arrival at Copenha- 
gen. I was instructed to express the hope of [ler 
Majesty’s Government that no disputed territory 
on the frontier or at Rendsburg would be occu- 
pied. Rendsburg will be occupied, with the ex- 
ception of that portion which is on the north bank 
of the Eider. I was instructed to state that the 
Execution should only take place for Federal 
obligations violated. The Execution will take 
place (1 am willing, however, to admit, on grounds 
of expediency, to avoid a question of serious do- 
mestic embarrassment in Germany) in virtue of a 
decree of the German Diet, against which Her 
Majesty’s Government have formally remonstrated 
at Frankfort, by a despatch communicated offi- 
cially to the Governments of Austria and Prussia,” 
—No. 4, 391. 
What do you see there? Prussia treats 
you with the utmost contempt. On every 
one of the propositions which you make to 
her she immediately announces that she 
does not mean to act, and she tells you she 
is going to do as she pleases. But Eng- 
land had a policy. The noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary in one of his letters, 
dated December 1, lays it down that Eng- 
land’s policy is ‘* to advise.”’ It has been 
said that he would be prepared to take 
the command of the Channel fleet at a 
moment’s notice, and so he actually under- 
takes to odvise how Federal Execution 
should be carried out, and what the Ger- 
man troops should do. On the Ist De- 
cember he writes that the line of policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government is to 

* Advise Austria, Prussia, and the other Powers 
who signed the Treaty of London, to adhere to 
their engagements, and to advise Denmark to 
observe all the engagements she has taken to 
Germany.” —No. 3, 293. 

On the 8th of the same month, the noble 
Lord, writing to Lord Bloomfield, observes— 
“ As the Diet seems determined to proceed with 


the proposed Execution in [olstein, Her Majesty’s 
Government consider it to be of great importance 
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that the objects of that measure should be dis- 
tinctly defined, and that it should be strictly 
limited to the enforcement within the Duchy of 
Holstein of the rights which the German Confe- 
deration alleges to have been disregarded by the 
Danish Government. In conformity with this 
principle, the Federal commanders should be 
strictly prohibited from extending the Execution 
to any parts of the frontier in respect to which 
any doubt may exist as to whether it belongs to 
the Duchy of Holstein; and that, more particu- 
larly at Rendsburg, no doubtful or mixed terri- 
tory should be occupied by the Federal troops. 
In the same manner the Federal commanders 
should be enjoined to repress any attempt to 
throw off the authority of the King-Duke, who 
at the present time is in de facto possession of the 
Duchy, and not to sanction or allow insurrec- 
tionary cries to be raised with a view of exciting 
the population to renounce their allegiance.” — 
No. 3, 443. 

I refer to that to show what the Govern- 
ment were doing. They were meddling 
with everything that was being done ; and 
if France or Russia gave a cold acqui- 
escence in their proceedings, that does not 
relieve them of the responsibility due to 
the prominent part they played. We have 
heard a good deal of a celebrated iron-clad 
in America ; but the noble Lord the Fo- 
reign Secretary is the political ‘* Monitor ”’ 
of Europe. He seems to be impervious to 


Denmark and Germany— 


shot and shell in a diplomatic contest; and 
while everybody in Europe is wondering 


how he can have the audacity to expose 
himself after the fearful battering he has 
received, out he sallies with the same 
self-complacent demeanour as ever, as if 
utterly insensible to all the attacks which 
have ripped open his plates and left him a 
sheer wreck. 

With respect to the despatch of Sep- 
tember, relating that General Fleury de- 
clared on the part of France that no mate- 
rial assistance would be given to Denmark, 
it is said that a letter was immediately 
sent to Paris by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to ascertain whether General Fleury 
had spoken aecording to instructions, and 
that M. Drouyn de Lhuys stated that no 
statement had been made by France which 
would not leave France perfectly free. 
But all that that amounts to is that France 
declared her policy while she reserved her 
liberty to take what course she pleased, 
just as she had reserved it on a later 
occasion, when, as you admit, she finally 
declined to interfere by arms. In what 
sense does that qualify the facts stated by 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli), or 
diminish the force of the expressions of 
General Fleury, which the French Govern- 
ment never denied, but rather confirmed ? 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys plainly showed, at 
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that time as on others, that France was 
unwilling to be a coadjutor in anything 
that would involve going to war on behalf 
of Denmark. And what did France say 
about the proposal of the Conference ? 
Why, that if all the other Powers went 
into the Conference she would not decline 
to go into it too, although she thought it 
would be quite useless. Does such a frigid, 
formal acquiescence as that imply her eor- 
dial concurrence in the proposal, or show 
that it was her proposal as much as Her 
Majesty’s Government’s? I say it was 
very well known what France would do; 
and Russia, too, never held out any pros- 
pect that she would interfere by force. 

It is denied that threats were used to- 
wards the German Powers, but the state- 
ment that after a certain time there were no 
more threats is an admission that there had 
been threats previously. A despatch com. 
municated to Earl Russell a statement from 
M. Bille, that it was understood at Frank. 
fort that, in case an attack was made 
on Jutland, Denmark would not be left 
without support. That despatch was an- 
swered by Earl Russell, but he did not 
deny its effect. [‘* Hear!’”?] I am not 
aware of any passage in which Earl Rus- 
sell says that the statement, as made by 
M. Bille, was unfounded. The hon. At- 
torney General seems to dispute this, and 
will have an opportunity of setting me 
right if I have failed to observe the com- 
ment of Earl Russell. But we were told 
that, after the 8th of January, there was 
nothing to show that the Government 
threatened or were inclined in any way for 
war. Now, there is a despatch from Earl 
Russell to Lord Napier on the 10th of 
February, which shows that when it was 
written the Government had not made up 
their minds that they would not go to war 
alone for Denmark, He says— 


Vote of Censure — 


“ With respect to the two questions put by 
Prince Gortschakoff, and reported in your despatch 
of the 26th ultimo, in regard to ‘ concert’ and 
‘ co-operation,’ the Prince must see that it would 
be premature to pretend to answer them at 
present. ‘The very object of the ‘concert’ pro- 
posed would be to settle the nature and extent of 
the material assistance to be afforded in order to 
maintain the integrity of Denmark. With regard 
to the second question, likewise, it must result 
from the communications received whether Her 
Majesty’s Government would only act with all 
the other Powers, or with some of them or 
alone.”—No., 5, 674. 


Therefore, at that date, the Government 
were instructing their Minister at St. 
Petersburg as though they were then still 
in doubt whether they would not take 
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action, even alone, on behalf of Denmark. 
But I will go further and turn from the 
despatches to a speech of the noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary, made in another 
place. On the 8th of March last ques- 
tions were put, as to the intentions of the 
Government respecting the fleet ; and the 
noble Lord replied, ‘* that they would not 
make war when the safety and the inte- 
rests, the integrity, and independence of 
Denmark could be secured otherwise, but 
that they would not neglect any means 
by which the safety and independence of 
Denmark could be secured.’’ And how 
did he interpret his ‘‘ any means ?”” Why, 
he said that the fleet, with a view to have 
that fleet at command, had been directed 
to rendezvous at one of the home ports, 
so that it might be within reach, if it 
were necessary, to give it any orders; 
and the noble Lord added that he ‘“cer- 
tainly did not think that the Austrians 
or Prussians would venture to encounter 
our squadron.” Now, has that language 
meaning, or has it not? I ask any hon. 
Gentleman to look the matter honestly in 
the face, and to say whether the Govern- 
ment at that time had made up their mind 
to go to war for Denmark or not ? 

Then, again, what happened at the very 
conclusion of the Conference? France 
retired, and Russia retired, and there was 
no question then raised in anybody’s mind 
whether either of those Powers was going 
to interfere. But what was the state of 
feeling in regard to England? Why one 
of breathless suspense. All Europe watched 
to see whether we would interfere. If the 
Government had given no reason for the 
supposition that they were about to inter- 
fere, do you believe that Europe would 
have looked on in such expectancy? If 
they had come to the resolution not to go 
to war, why did they hold so many and 
such protracted Cabinet Councils, and why 
was Europe kept so long in suspense ? 
And when the hon. Gentleman talked of 
material concert and co-operation in the 
interests of peace, was there ever anything 
so childish, was there ever such a solemn 
mockery as to address their requests for 
such concert to Austria and Prussia as 
well as France and Russia when those 
Powers were actually on the march, and 
when they were engaged in a formidable 
war to crush Denmark? The Govern- 
ment have addressed themselves to France 
and Russia but in vain. They threatened 


on the 8th of March, and they held long 
consultations at the end of the Confer- 
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ence. But that is not all. This great 
peace Administration, who are to get up a 
ery that the Opposition are for war, and 
that they are for peace, have gone still 
further. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government—I admit, with faltering 
accents and a hesitation not at all common 
to him —spoke only the other day of even- 
tualities in which England might still be 
called upon to act ; and that he spoke the 
sentiment of the Cabinet was proved by 
the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary 
using almost the same language on the 
same day in another place. Therefore you 
have no guarantee, after all, for their peace 
policy. Throughout the whole of these 
transactions they have acted with doubt 
and vacillation, whether from embarrass- 
ments and divisions in the Cabinet I know 
not. I cannot join with the hon, and 
learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe- 
buck) in seeking to dissever the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary from his Col- 
leagues, because I hold his acts to be admi- 
nistrative acts for which the Governmént 
are responsible, The noble Viscount at 
once repudiated, and justly, any such indi- 
vidual responsibility in his noble Colleague, 
and in the same constitutional spirit I 
hold the Cabinet, of course, responsible 
for all that has taken place. 

I have adverted to the facts of this case. 
I have shown that advice was tendered to 
Denmark from one end of these proceed- 
ings to the other. But I now want to call 
attention to the mode in which that advice 
was given and the hopes held out. I have 
shown what was the opinion of Europe and 
Germany on that point, and I think it may 
be inferred what was the opinion in Den- 
mark. When Sir Augustus Paget, on the 
part of the Foreign Secretary, urged Den- 
mark to revoke the patent, suggesting that 
Earl Russell had ‘* good reasons’’ for press- 
ing it, that was a suggestion that Eng- 
land was interested in the cause of Den- 
mark, and that Denmark would gain by 
following her advice. And when, on the 
23rd of February in the present year, Sir 
Augustus Paget at length announced to 
Bishop Monrad that England would not 
interfere, what did the Danish Minister 
say? Denmark had repealed the patent ; 
she had allowed the execution in Holstein, 
she had offered to repeal the November 
Constitution—she had taken all these steps 
in deference to the pressing advice of the 
noble Lord. It has been said this was in 
agreement with the neutral Powers; but 


| When the Danish Minister went on to say 
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that he hoped the noble Earl appreciated 
the steps Denmark had taken on ‘the 
pressing advice of the British Govern- 
ment,’” not mentioning any other Power, 
what did the noble Earl say? He admits 
generally the truth of the assertion, though 
he adds that the steps were not taken with 
the promptitude necessary to make them 
successful. When, then, Sir Augustus 
Paget told the Danish Minister that no- 
thing was to be expected from England, 
the Danish Minister said, “ under these 
cireumstances he trusted that at least the 
British Government would abstain from 
urging negotiations or interfering with the 
policy which the Danish Government was 
now determined to pursue.” That lan- 
guage showed what had been earlier the 
expectations of Denmark. Denmark said, 
“Interfere with us no more—if you won’t 
give us assistance, don’t importune us 
with your advice.”” It would have been 
far better if that state of things had oc- 
curred sooner. It would have been far 
better if, when it was ascertained that 
the treaty was repudiated, Denmark had 
been left to settle her own business with 
Germany. Had that been done they would 


Denmark and Germany— 


have left to Denmark the responsibility of 
acting, and would not have embarrassed 


themselves by the advice they had given. 
We now come to the question of the 
Conference. I cannot help thinking that 
all mankind with M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
foresaw the issue. The war had began. 
Parties were exasperated, and it was im- 
possible to conciliate them, The Confer- 
ence was called together, no doubt, in 
the interests of peace. I wish from my 
heart it had sueceeded ; but when you go 
into a Conference without a policy and 
without concert you are almost sure to 
fail. You began by discarding the treaty 
which was the whole object of your policy. 
Denmark yielded at your instance to a 
suspension of hostilities: an opportunity 
was thus given for Germanizing the pro- 
vinces which were undisputedly Danish ; 
and Denmark, in order to bring everything 
to a conclusion, agrees to your ultimatum 
and makes it hers. She agrees to a par- 
ticular line. If things had so ended, Den- 
mark would have gone out of the Conference 
in union with the neutral Powers; but you 
proposed something else ; you proposed 
an arbitration, when you knew Denmark 
would not accede to it. The Danish Mi- 
nister distinctly states that their ultimatum 
was agreed to on the distinct understand- 
ing, arranged with Lord Russell, that it 
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was to be the last proposal made on 
the part of England. Well, the Con- 
ference ends. Russia and France retire 
with honour. There is no imputation 
against them, they always said they 
were not bound to take up arms under 
the Treaty of 1852; but the Government 
of Peace tells us we must yet wait to see 
whether they will interfere or no. Let me, 
rather out of place, correct one statement 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite, who said 
there was no threat with regard to the in- 
vasion of Holstein: that was an error. Lord 
Russell, in his despatch of November 23, 
stated that England could not interfere in 
case of a purely Federal execution, but fore- 
seeing that the execution might be changed 
into an occupation, he said that if the 
German troops entered Holstein on inter- 
national grounds, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might be obliged to interfere. This 
in diplomatic language is about as strong 
a threat as could possibly be used. 

What, then, is the present position of 
affairs? The Government have presen- 
ted these papers, and beg us not to pro- 
nounce an opinion on them. They put 
before us their past policy, and they tell 
us it is unfair to express any opinion in 
regard to it, and that we ought to state 
our own policy for the future. The hon. 
Member for Bridgewater (Mr. Kinglake) 
moves an Amendment which avoids the 
sense and pith of the Motion of my right 
hon. Friend: it might be put as a rider 
to that Motion, but it is no real Amend- 
ment to it. It is true that England is at 
peace, but it was not the object of the 
Conference to maintain England at peace. 
It is the peace of Europe, the integrity 
and independence of Denmark whieh you 
have failed to preserve. That was the 
object of your policy, and after all your 
advice, threats, and promises, having failed 
in your object, you attempt to ride off on 
the pretence that England is at peace. 
Why, England would still have been at 
peace, her peace would never have been en- 
dangered if there had been no mischievous 
meddling on your part in the North of 
Europe. You have lost all your alliances. 
You have dispersed, sent to the winds all 
the friendships England had in Europe. 
The Speech from the Throne was an ad- 
mission that we had no friends in Europe. 
Denmark has been defrauded (for the 
noble Foreign Secretary has termed the 
oceupation of Holstein ‘‘a fraud ’’) of one of 
the provinces that belonged to her. France, 
it is said, bears us no malice, but because 
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you deserted her in the Congress and on 
other occasions, from a warm ally she has 
become a cold associate ; she has ceased to 
trust you and to act with you; and when 
the hon. Gentleman opposite quotes the 
approval of the French Minister to some 
of the despatches of the noble Lord, it 
is to the advice given that that approval 
is accorded, not to the threats used. 
Russia is distrustful and suspicious ; she 
remembers your conduct with regard to 
Poland; she dreads having any com- 
munication, concert, or co-operation with 
you. How does Germany feel? I will 
take the deseription of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, that an Englishman 
is discredited in Germany, that he can- 
not go anywhere in Germany without 
feeling that his. country is looked upon 
with coldness, and almost with contempt. 
They say, ‘* You have used threats, and 
you have not fulfilled them, and we do not 
believe in your influence.” Then, as to 
the rest of Europe, it stands amazed at the 
position of England in these transactions ; 
England, which used to be the bulwark 
of peace, but which now only utters brave 
words, while she is ready to swallow the 
leek whenever any great Power turns round 
and demands it. Then, as to loss of the 


influence of England, is it not true that 


that influence has been diminished? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as a last re- 
sort, pointed to the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, and said ‘‘ Look here 
at the man who has directed the foreign 
policy of England for so many years— 
the man who forms the stability of our 
Ministry—ean such a man have been 
guilty of the offences against England with 
which you charge us?” The right hon. 
Gentleman once held very different lan- 
guage concerning the noble Lord. As to 
this very question I do not know whether 
in the Cabinet the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has sueceeded, like the Old Man 
of the Sea, in getting upon the noble 
Lord’s shoulders and in riding him for his 
own purposes, but certainly he has very 
much changed his opinion of the noble 
Lord. When we had the great Pacifico 
debate the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
used these words— 


“ A sentiment exists to the effect that the noble 
Lord, notwithstanding his distinguished abilities, 
is not altogether as prudent as he is able in the 
management of the foreign affairs of the country. 
There prevails an opinion ora suspicion that during 
the time when the administration of affairs has 
been in the hands of the noble Lord, the country | 
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was apt to be too commonly near the verge of 
war.” —[3 Hansard, exii. 548.] 

In the hands of the noble Lord on this 
occasion the country has been brought to 
the verge of war; the Government admit 
it. The noble Lord told us in a most 
solemn tone, that when the Conference 
came to an end, the Government had to 
consider with great care what their duty 
was, and what their policy should be. So 
much for the Government then. Are 
they going to meet this question boldly as 
a Vote of Want of Confidence, or are they 
going to ride off with the miserable Amend- 
ment, that they are now at peace when 
they might have been at peace without 
committing all these blunders? I say their 
conduct has diminished the chances of 
peace. England, as I have said, ought to 
be the bulwark of peace. All the considera- 
tions which were detailed at such length by 
the noble Lord in another place, and here 
by the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, all those considerations should 
have operated upon their minds during the 
course of ‘the negotiations as much as 
at the close. It is true that England is 
vulnerable upon many points, that her 
soldiers are scattered over many countries, 
that her ships are sailing upon every sea ; 
but these things were as true in 1863 when 
you were threatening, as they were in 1864 
when you are declining to act. I say 
that these facts point to the conclusion 
that the position of England, free from 
Continental complications and embarrass- 
ments, fits her for being the mediator of 
Europe. They point out that, having 
nothing to gain from the oppression of the 
smaller States, nor from the damage of 
the larger, she is qualified to occupy a 
position of dignified neutrality, a position 
in which she can wield more influence than 
she could ever gain by war. She may 
gain a crown of glory by war, but she can 
more certainly gain that crown by being 
instrumental in the preservation of peace ; 
but she cannot maintain peace when she 
mixes up her advice with threats and pro- 
mises and takes steps which complicate her 
position and disqualify her from exercising 
that impartial influence which her character 
as a neutral should confer upon her. The 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E.Fors- 
ter), agreeing with all that had been said 
upon the policy of the Ministry which he 
undertook to support, tried to get a cheer 
from his own side by taunting Members 
on this side with subserviency to France. 
There is a great difference between un- 
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worthy subserviency and friendly courtesy. | shown the Germans that we were a set of 
We may occupy a dignified position towards | bullies. I knew that in reference to Da- 
all other nations, and may hold out to| nish affairs I never had such sentiments in 
them the hand of friendship, saying, | my mind, that I never expressed them, and 
‘*In your embarrassments come to us for | I am sure that it was not imputed to me in 
mediation, but not for the sword.”” I do| Zhe Times. I have had the reports exa- 
not mean to say that England is to aban-| mined, and I find that I did in an early 
don all interest in the affairs on thé Con- | part of my speech, referring to Poland, use 
tinent; I agree with Mr. Canning, that she | expressions to the effect that last year with 
is too great to do that; but when she is| respect to Poland we had taught the Ger. 
able, as in this case she would have been; mans that we could be bullies when we 
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able, to maintain the position of neutral, 
she occupies the proud position of the best 
mediator in Europe. 

Then comes the last statement of humi- 
liating the country in the eyes of Europe. 
We are told that if the country is humi- 
liated we ought not to say so, because we 
shall be damaging the country when we 
seek to attack the Government. The hu- 
miliation of the country consists in the 
opinions of those other countries with which 
she would have influence, and if we ascer- 
tain that in every part of Europe, I might 
almost say of the whole world, that in- 
fluence is gone, and that, therefore, she is 
humiliated, are we not to say that you 
who have brought her into that position are 
the culprits, and should be condemned as 
such by the House of Commons? You 
cannot cure a wound without laying it bare. 
We cannot get rid of the evils which we see 
to exist, without telling the country what 
they are. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has told us that we should at all times 
speak openly upon national affairs ; shall 
we hesitate now, when the opinion of Eu- 
rope is so strongly expressed ; shall we 
hesitate to say so, and to endeavour to 
relieve ourselves from the reproach which 
our Ministers have brought upon us ? 

I thank the House for the courtesy with 
which it has listened to me. I will only 
add that I deeply regret that England 
should oceupy a position of such powerless- 
ness. I do not mean that she is unarmed 
for war, but that she is powerless for good 
— that she should occupy so isolated a po- 
sition in the councils of Europe. Seeing 
that she has been brought into that posi- 
tion, we boldly declare that you—the Go- 
vernment—are responsible for it. Through- 
out the Session we have made menaces and 
threats which we now fulfil. We strike 
the blow which we threatened, and we are 
ready to take the responsibility of the 
consequences, 

Mr. HORSMAN: I must apologize to 
the hon. Member for interrupting him 
when he quoted me as saying that we had 
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| could not act. 
| Sie FRANCIS GOLDSMID* said, on 
Monday night my hon. Friend the Member 
for Bridgewater (Mr. Kinglake) assigned, 
as a main reason for proposing his Amend- 
ment, that he could not, consistently with 
his opinions, vote directly for or against 
the Resolution proposed by the right hon, 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli). My difficulties are even greater. I 
am unable entirely to agree either with the 
right hon. Gentleman or with the Govern- 
ment ; still less can I vote for my hon, 
Friend’s Amendment. I trust, therefore, 
that the House will allow me to state my 
grounds for the course which, after much 
consideration, I have determined to pursue, 
I so far concur with the Government, as 
to think that they were perfectly right in 
inviting, at the beginning of this year, the 
co-operation of France and Ruasia, in order 
to resist the German invasion of Schles- 
wig. But then I would venture to reeal 
to recollection, what some of those who 
have spoken on behalf of Ministers have 
seemed half inclined to forget, that that 
invitation necessarily implied an opinion 
that the threatened invasion was an act of 
high-handed injustice. If it'was not un- 
just, the Government were no more entitled 
to resist it in combination with another 
power than to resist it alone. If it was 
unjust—if, when it was about to take place, 
the Danes had put themselves so far in 
the right as to put Germany completely in 
the wrong, of what use is it to travel back 
beyond that point, and to endeavour to 
console the country for the subsequent 
failure of the attempts to protect Denmark, 
by imputing to her some prior acts of sup- 
posed perversity and wrong? I agree, 
however, as I have said, with the Govern- 
ment, in thinking that their readiness to 
concur with France or Russia, in resisting 
the invasion of Schleswig, deserves ap- 
proval. I am willing too to concede 
(though this appears to me to admit of 
more question) that they judged well in 
not actively interfering, unless in concert 
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with France or Russia. But then comes 
the question whether, if this was to be 
our policy—to resist in combination with 
France or Russia, but not to resist alone 
—that policy has been properly and skil- 
fully carried into effect? And it is upon 
this question that, notwithstanding my 
general confidence in the Government, I 
am foreed to coincide in part in the views 
of the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire. Some of those views seem to me, 
indeed, to be influenced by the natural 
exaggeration of party feeling. But I find 
myself unable to avoid the conclusions, 
first, that Her Majesty’s Government have, 
I will not say made promises to Denmark, 
but allowed her to entertain expectations, 
which they have not fulfilled; and secondly, 
that, without having assured themselves of 
the aid either of France or Russia, they 
held out to Germany distinct threats, which, 
unless with the help of one of those em- 
pires, they were not prepared to carry into 
-effect. 

And, first, let me say a word or two 
as to the expectations which the Danes 
were permitted to entertain. If a great 


power undertake to advise a weak one, 
confronted by overwhelming strength, she 
thereby implies her intention to support 


that weak power, unless she take care dis- 
tinetly to guard herself against such a 
presumption. Now, I find no such care 
taken in the early part of these despatches. 
_ Nay, more, I think that some of them state 
conversations that were rather likely to 
encourage the Danish hopes of active as- 
sistance. And it should be remembered, 
that any expressions having that tendency 
were sure to be understood in their widest 
sense by those to whom they were ad- 
dressed. In March, indeed, Earl Russell 
wrote a despatch (No. 1140), which has 
been quoted by the Under Secretary of 
State, and in which Denmark was warned 
not to rely on our help. But if we did not 
intend active interference, prudence re- 
quired that such warnings should have been 
much earlier given, Then, as to the threats 
held out to Germany, the case against the 
Government is stronger still. 1 will not 
again cite despatches which have been al- 
ready cited, nor even read any additional 
ones which I consider important ; but will 
content myself with giving the dates, and 
referring to the most essential passages, 
80 that hon. Members, who feel inclined to 
do so, may verify what I say. The des- 
patch addressed by Earl Russell to Sir 
Andrew Buchanan on December 24th 
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(No. 500), that written by Sir A. Buchanan 
on January 2nd (No. 606), Lord Russell’s 
reply, dated the 6th (No. 620), and his 
despatch to Lord Bloomfield, dated 14th 
January (No. 696), contain, and not in 
isolated passages merely, clear threats of 
war. On January 6th, Earl Russell said, 
that by the invasion of Schleswig, without 
giving Denmark time to repeal the Consti- 
tution, ** the relations between Prussia and 
England might be endangered.”’ I am not 
deeply versed in diplomatic phrases; but 1 
ask those who are, whether it be possible 
to threaten hostilities in terms much less 
obscure? Then again, on the 14th of 
January, Earl Russell states a conversa- 
tion between him and Count Bernstorff, in 
which the probability of dangers to Europe 
if Germany and England should become 
enemies was adverted to, and in which 
Earl Russell said that, for some time past, 

“Great Britain had warned Austria of these 
dangers ; that Prussia and Germany had likewise 
been warned ; but that the voice of England was 
unheeded, and that little time was now left for 
counsel, wisdom, and moderation. Ile hoped it 
would not be thrown away.” —No. 4, 535. 


Can there be a plainer threat of armed in- 
terference? But then it is contended by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that when 
these threats were uttered, England had 
reason to expect the support of France. 
Neither by him, however, nor by the Under 
Secretary of State, can I find that any 
document has been cited in proof of this 
position, except Mr. Grey's despatch of 
the 18th of September (No. 126), and Sir 
Henry Howard’s of the 17th of February 
(No. 984). Now, for the purpose of sup- 
porting this argument of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, one of these despatches is 
(whatever may be its contents) distress- 
ingly too early, and the other provokingly 
too late. The real effect of M. Drouyn 
d’Lhuys’ conversation with Mr. Grey, re- 
ported in the despatch of the 18th of 
September, has been much disputed be- 
tween the right hon. Member for Bucking- 
shire and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and I need not enlarge upon it. I will 
merely remark that, whatever might other- 
wise have been the fair inference from what 
was said by the French Minister, it appears 
to me impossible to maintain that a con- 
versation, in the very conclusion of which 
he stated that he ‘desired to preserve 
entire liberty for France in this matter,” 
can be understood as imposing on that 
country the slightest liability to render us 
active assistance. But even supposing that 
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any such promise had then been made, 
how can the Queen’s Government main- 
tain that they were entitled to attach any 
weight to it after the death of King 
Frederick VII.? They have argued that 
the declaration made last summer by the 
Prime Minister, that if the integrity of 
Denmark were attacked, he was convinced 
that she would not stand alone, ought not 
to have been relied on by the Danes, be- 
cause, by the subsequent death of the King, 
the whole state of things was so comple- 
tely altered. I think there is great weight 
in this argument. But then it must follow, 
by parity of reasoning, that the English 
Government were not entitled to rely on 
any promise of assistance made by the 
French (if they had indeed made any) pre- 
viously to the accession of King Christian. 

Then, as to the French despatch of the 
12th of February, referred to in Sir Henry 
Howard’s letter of the 17th—this is just 
as much too late. The despatch, as stated 
by Sir Henry Howard, is indeed a singular 
one. It seems strange that France should 
have used to Hanover a phrase so ominous 
as ‘not remaining indifferent,” if she did 
not address similar language to the other 
German powers. On the other hand, if 


Denmark and Germany— 


she did, it seems strange that there should 


not be a trace of it throughout these 
papers. My own conjecture is, that Sir 
Henry Howard, who does not appear to 
have had any copy of the despateh, did 
not remember it quite correctly, and being 
accustomed to such expressions as ‘‘ not 
remaining indifferent” in English des- 
patches, unconsciously transferred the 
phrase toa French one. Assuming, how- 
ever, that his recollection was accurate, it 
is impossible that the menaces addressed 
by England to Germany, in December and 
January, can have proceeded on a French 
despatch of the February following. Post 
hoc, ergo propter hoc, is said to be bad 
logic ; but ante hoc, ergo non propter hoc, 
is logie perfectly irrefragable. I am, there- 
fore, reluctantly compelled to arrive at the 
conclusion that Her Majesty’s Government, 
without having assurances of support from 
either France or Russia, uttered distinct 
and repeated threats to Germany, to which 
they were not prepared to give effect unless 
with the assistance of one of those powers. 
And I cannot deny that such a course must 
have lowered the influence of this country. 

I now turn to my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bridgewater, who, being quite 
satisfied with the attitude, so agreeable to 
the German powers, which has Tately been 
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assumed by Ministers, attempts to offer 
some consolation or excuse for what he can 
scarcely help regarding as their previous 
errors. He tells us that what has lately 
taken place is entirely consistent with the 
principle of non-intervention. Why, Sir, 
what can my hon. Friend mean? He said, 
and I believe quite accurately, that by non- 
intervention is to be understood abstinence 
from interference in the internal concerns 
of an independent state. But is that what 
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we have recently seen? On the contrary, 
} as has sometimes been said with reference 
| to reciprocity, the non-intervention we 
| have just witnessed is non-intervention all 
on one side, In despatches of last De- 
pew sonny and February, from our Ambas- 
sadors at Berlin and Vienna (Nos. 372 
io 1007), we find distinct admissions by 
the Prussian Minister that the present 
King of Denmark would, but for German 
sympathisers, have maintained his autho- 
rity even in Holstein, and by Count Reeh- 
berg, that there was great indifference in 
Schleswig as to the prince in whose hands 
the governing power should be placed, and 
that little would have been heard there 
respecting the Prince of Augustenburg 
but for the cries in his favour got up by 
the agitators of small German powers, 
following in the rear of the advancing 
army. We have here the clearest evidence 
that in Schleswig, and even in Holstein, 
the Danish Government would have re- 
mained undisturbed if it had not been over- 
thrown by the armies of Germany. This, 
then, has been an intervention on the part 
of strong states against a weak one, and 
has been successful, because it has not been 
resisted by any strong power on the other 
side. Such a result may be very satisfae- 
tory to my hon. Friend; but it is the 
very reverse of a triumph of the principle 
of non-intervention. Then, again, the hon. 
Member for Bridgewater tries to comfort 
us. by the reflection, that all the advice we 
gave to Denmark has increased her moral 
strength. I should like him, however, to 
tell us of what use her moral strength 
has been to her in staying the aggres- 
sions, or moderating the demands of her 
German foes, when they had once as- 
certained that those demands and aggres- 
sions were not to be resisted by any mate- 
rial foree coming to the aid of the unhappy 
Danes. On the whole then, Sir, I can 
find in such topies as these no consolation 
for our present position ; and I am driven 
to conclude, that if I were absolutely com- 
pelled to give a direct affirmative or nega- 
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tive to the Resolution of the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire, I could not 
say **no”’ to that Resolution, 

But then an Amendment is announced 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Bridge- 
water, whom, although from his Amend- 
ment itself I differ as widely as possible, 
I shall hail, when he moves it, as a tem- 
porary ally, and almost as a deliverer. Tle 
will deliver me from the necessity of voting 
directly for or against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Resolution. When the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for North War 
wickshire shall have been disposed of, and 
that of the Member for Bridgewater shall 
have been moved, the first question which 
you, Sir, will have to put will be, not 
whether the House will affirm or negative 
the paragraph of censure proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but whether that 
paragraph shall stand part of the Question. 
In other words, the Louse will have to 
determine in the first instance, not whether 
the course of negotiation pursued by the 
Government has been censurable, but whe- 
ther the House desire to pronounce any 
judgment on that subject. On that ques- 
tion I think I shall be free to vote in the 
negative, and I will shortly state why I 
am inclined to do so. In order to prevent 
my vote from being misunderstood, I have 
been compelled to confide to you, in all 
the privacy of debate, my opinion of the 
Danish policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But by thus stating my opinion, I 
do not directly contribute to transfer power 
to right hon. Gentlemen opposite, as I 
should do if I voted for a paragraph of cen- 
sure being submitted to the House. Iam, 
for obvious reasons, very desirous to avoid 
taking any part in bringing about such a 
transfer. As to internal affairs, I agree 
much more nearly with the present Minis- 
ters than with those who would be likely 
to succeed them. As to foreign affairs— 
if 1 look to the subject now before the 
House — no policy has been, or, we are 
told, can be, announced by the Opposition. 
I am willing to believe, as they assure us, 
that this silence is unavoidable. But then 
it forces me to look to past experience, in 
forming a conjecture whether anything 
would be gained by a change of the Go- 
vernment. And the following is the com- 
parison which experience leads me to form. 
Since the present Government came into 
office they have had to conduct important 
negotiations connected with the affairs of 
four foreign countries—Italy, Poland, the 
United States of America, and Denmark. 
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As to two, Italy and America, they have, 
as it seems to me, managed these negotia- 
tions with admirable ability and success ; 
as to the other two, Poland and Denmark, 
unsatisfactorily and unsuccessfully. Now, 
if I am to judge from the past, my con- 
jecture is, that if all these affairs had been 
in the hands of the right hon, Gentlemen 
opposite, their policy would thus far have 
been more consistent, that it would have 
been everywhere marked by equal unskil- 
fulness and failure. For these reasons, 
Sir, I have determined to avail myself of 
the forms of the House, and, though I 
could not directly negative the paragraph 
of censure, to vote that it shall not stand 
part of the Question. 

And now, Sir, let me in a few words 
ask the House to consider whether, if it 
be determined that that paragraph shall 
not stand part of the Question, the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Bridgewater 
ought to be substituted—a point which it 
will be impossible calmly to consider in the 
excitement consequent on the first division ? 
To that Amendment I am entirely opposed. 
I think that the concluding observations 
made by the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government on Monday week—to the 
effect that if Copenhagen were about to be 
attacked, and King Christian were in danger 
of being made prisoner, it might be neces- 
sary to reconsider the course to be taken 
by this country —were generally distasteful 
to the House. Hon. Members may have 
had different reasons for disliking the pur- 
port of those observations ; but | believe I 
am not wrong in saying that the prevail- 
ing impression was, that either such con- 
tingencies should not have been contem- 
plated at all, or it should have been stated, 
that if they arose, England would be pre- 
pared for action. The Amendment, how- 
ever, appears to me to go further than 
those observations of the noble Lord. The 


effect of its adoption would, I apprehend, 
be, so to bind the Government to neutral- 
ity, that they could not depart from it 
even if the contingencies referred to arose. 
And this I cannot believe to be intended 


by the House of Commons. But even if 
it is intended, can anything be more un- 
dignified than the language of the Amend- 
ment? We are asked to express satisfac- 
tion, Satisfaction! Can any ten men in 
the House, or in the country, feel satis- 
faction at what has occurred? In a pub- 
lication, forming a portion of the foreign 
press, to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer referred—in the French Chari- 
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vari — I am told that a series of woodcuts 
has lately appeared, intended to cast ridi- 
cule on England, and that one of these 
represents a Dane sinking into the water, 
whilst an English sailor on the shore says, 
**T cannot help, the place looks rather 
dangerous.” If I did not know that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Bridgewater 
was serious, I should suppose that, not 
content with the powers of the Charivari, 
he desired to add to its ridicule of Eng- 
land a touch of satire of his own. Now— 
when that gallant little nation, for which, 
during the past year, we have written and 
talked so much, and have done nothing, 
appears to be finally going down in the 
deep waters of destruction—my hon. Friend 
proposes in effect, that this prominent as- 
sembly of Englishmen should say to the 
country, ‘* At this conjuncture, when 
those unlucky fellows are drowning, we 
learn with satisfaction that we are not to 
be called on to make a single effective 
effort to save them.” 

To such a point I trust that the House 
of Commons has not yet come. [ earnestly 
trust that whatever may be done as to the 
Resolution of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the House will not adopt the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Bridgewater. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he had no desire 
to sneak into the lobby with anybody, but 
wished to state the grounds upon which he 
proposed to give his vote on the Motion 
before the House. The House must have 
been a good deal struck with the contrast 
which the present discussion had offered to 
many others which had preceded it, from 
the large amount of interest which it had 
excited. A great many attempts had been 
made during former Sessions and during 
the present Session to get up party discus- 
sions and party divisions; but they had 
always signally failed, and the compara- 
tively small numbers that could be mus- 
tered for these occasions, had shown that the 
influence of party had pretty nearly ceased 
to exist in that House. [** No,no!”] Hon. 
Gentleman said ‘* No, no!’’ but he wished 
they would let him finish his sentence. 
The result of what had taken place on 
every previous occasion had shown that 
neither the party attacking the Goverment, 
nor the Government attempting to defend 
themselves, had been able on a mere party 
question to assemble around them more 
than a very small number of supporters. 
For the accuracy of that statement he 
would appeal to the division lists, and he 
ventured to say that no hon. Member pre- 
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sent would dispute the fact. He appre- 
hended there would be little difficulty in 
tracing the cause of that state of things, 
It arose chiefly from the fact that for some 
years past principle had been utterly sacri- 
ficed to party feeling, until we had arrived 
at that pass that distinction of principle 
could hardly be said to exist, and distine- 
tion of party had been almost obliterated, 
And why had that been the case? There 
were various reasons, but two of them were 
so obvious that he could not refrain from 
mentioning them. They had seen—many 
of them with great regret-—Members on 
both sides of the House, who professed to 
be the steadfast and zealous supporters of 
the Protestant Church, coalescing for party 
objects with that Ultramontane party whose 
only object was the downfall of that Church 
—they had seen men on both sides of the 
House who professed to have the honour 
and interest of the country at heart, coa- 
lescing with Gentlemen below the gangway 
on the other side for the same party ob- 
jects, and attempting to carry out a policy 
the result of which would be the destruc- 
tion of the character and the annihilation 
of the interests of the country. When they 
saw such proceedings carried. on by men 
who ought to occupy influential positions 
in that House, they could not wonder 
at the fact that those who by courtesy 
were called leaders of party should find 
themselves, whenever a question of mere 
party conflict arose, entirely unsupported. 
He almost entirely agreed with what had 
fallen from the right hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Huntingdon (General Peel). That 
hon. and gallant Member had disclaimed 
all intention of entering into the question 
before the House with any party view; and 
if he (Mr. Bentinck) were to enter into the 
discussion in a spirit of party—supposing 
the result likely to be fatal to Her Majes- 
ty’s Government—he confessed he should 
feel very much in the position of one about 
to witness a public execution, and who, al- 
though thoroughly convinced of the justice 
of the sentence about to be inflicted, yet 
felt that his sympathies between the cul- 
prit and the executioner were somewhere on 
a par; and for this reason, that the exe- 
cutioner had formerly been the associate of 
the culprit. [** No, no!’’] He said “ Yes, 
yes’ —that he had on more than one occa- 
sion turned king’s evidence, and had now 
been admitted to the high and distinguished 
post of being the finisher of the law upon 
his former associates. Having disclaimed 
any party feeling in the matter, he must 
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now be allowed to say that, during the 
debates, he had heard a great deal which, 
upon reflection, he thought all must regret. 
It might be the lamentable consequences 
of a debate of this kind, but he confessed 
his great regret at hearing Members of the 
House of Commons indulging in violent 
ebullitions of feeling on the German or on 
the Danish side. In his opinion, both par- 
ties were in the wrong; but he believed 
the national feeling of the people of Eng- 
land to be enlisted with a gallant people 
who were fighting against such enormous 
odds. Beyond that, he contended that the 
House of Commons ought not to look at 
the question either in a Danish or German 
point of view—they ought to confine them- 
selves to the honour and interest of Eng- 
land. And he would venture further to 
say that, in the present complication of 
European affairs, there was quite sufficient 
to occupy the attention of Parliament with- 
out indulging in vague and absurd theories 
of national sentimentality in favour of fo- 
reign nations. Now, with respect to the 
Motion before the House. The speech of 
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the right hon. and gallant Member for 
Huntingdon was the only speech which 
he had listened to with pleasure. 


It was 
an honest, straightforward, and gallant 
speech, and void of that cireumlocution 
and special pleading which was too apt 
to disfigure the speeches delivered in that 
House. His hon. and gallant Friend 
said he entirely endorsed the Motion now 
under discussion. So far as the truth 
of the Motion went he entirely agreed 
with his hon. and gallant Friend. But 
he must go a little further, The Mo- 
tion was no doubt indisputable, but it 
was a truism, and nothing more than a 
truism, and under present circumstances it 
became a platitude. And for this reason— 
that it did not touch the really grave part of 
the offence of the Government in this case. 
He would endeavour to show the House 
why in his opinion the words of the Motion 
entirely failed to convey those charges 
which he was prepared to prefer against the 
Government. Ile agreed with the Motion 
in stating that the diplomatic conduct of 
the Government had been most unfortu- 
nate. He believed that by their vacillating 
policy they had lowered the country in the 
estimation of Europe, and thus decreased 
the power of England to mediate between 
other countries. But that was the minor 
part of the question. It was a trifle to 
what the Government had done, which was 
not touched upon by the rose water Motion 
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before the House. It would be a work of 
supererrogation to remind the House of the 
remarkable speech made by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government at the close 
of the last Session, when he told the 
House and the country that in certain con- 
tingencies Denmark would not stand alone. 
That was a most remarkable and most 
significant speech coming from the Prime 
Minister, and could admit of no miscon- 
struction. It could only mean that, under 
certain circumstances, this country would 
take a part in European hostilities. It was 
followed up in August by the despatches 
of Earl Russell, which were of a most 
warlike tendency. And what had hap- 
pened since that time ? The Government, 
at the commencement of the Session, in- 
troduced Estimates for the army and navy, 
which, so far from providing for the pos- 
sible contingency of war, contemplated a 
reduction in both services. That in itself 
was a blot on the course of Her Majesty’s 
Government which no argument could get 
over. It would be idle to attempt to prove 
that a Government which talked of war 
and prepared for peace was not doing its 
duty. But there was a great deal more to 
complain of than that. Remonstrances 
were made at the time. He could not say 
when or where they took place, but they 
took place somewhere or other—in some 
part of Great Britain. The hon. Member 
for Inverness-shire (Mr. H. Baillie), in a 
debate to which it would be irregular to 
refer more particularly, called the attention 
of the country to the fact that we were at 
that moment 20,000 men short of the 
number of troops required for our colonial 
reliefs in time of peace. He himself (Mr. 
Bentinck) took occasion to endorse that 
statement; no answer was elicited from 
those who could give an official answer. 
He asked if it was to be tolerated that the 
Government of this country should induce 
that House not only to pass Estimates 
lower than last year, but lower than were 
considered necessary in a time of peace, 
That was not all. Within the last few 
weeks the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government had told them that contin- 
gencies might arise—which contingencies, 
from present appearances, might occur in 
the next fortnight — which might induce 
the Government to alter their pacific in- 
tentions, and declare to the House a 
warlike policy. He should have thought 
with the possibility—-not to say the pro- 
bability of such contingencies—the Govern- 
ment would have asked the House to give 
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them the means of supporting such a po- 
liey if they should find it necessary to resort 
to it; but he could not understand the 
conduct of a Government which said they 
might be called upon to go to war in a few 
days, and yet continued to rest on peace 
Estimates. But there was something even 
more than that. When he read the lan- 
guage of the noble Earl in another place, 
which was unnecessarily offensive — lan- 
guage imputing falsification to the Govern- 
ment of a great country—(an expression of 
of which they had heard something that 
night)—he had said to himself it was im- 
possible after that language that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government could 
refrain from asking for an immediate addi- 
tion to our naval and military armaments. 
There had, however, been no such an- 
nouncement, and, therefore, he was pre- 
pared on that account to find fault with 
the conduct of the Government. They 
seemed to have an infatuation. He could 
not possibly understand a Government con- 
tinually proclaiming the probability of war, 
at the same time using the most irritating 
language, and sitting down quietly content 
to leave the country to trust entirely to 
defences which it was admitted were hardly 
That was 


adequate for a time of peace. 
his grievance against the conduct of the 


Government. He had, however, another 
complaint. He was not a strong partisan, 
but he should be glad to see any disenssion 
or the result of any division in that House 
which would have the effect of putting a 
stop to what, for some years past, had 
been called the Liberal foreign policy of 
this country. It appeared to him that the 
Liberal foreign policy of this country had 
been the curse of Europe. He was sorry 
that the name of the noble Viscount, to- 
wards whom he did not wish to use an un 
conrteous word, had been so mixed up in 
it; but his opinion was that that policy had 
produced more mischief in Europe than 
anything else during the last fifty years. 
It was a policy that commenced in an- 
archy and ended in despotism. He would 
gladly see the foreign policy of this eoun- 
try transferred from the hands of the 
noble Earl who now conducted the foreign 
affairs of this country to the hands of the 
noble Earl who preceded him in office. 
He believed that Lord Malmesbury had 
conducted the foreign relations of this 
country with the greatest possible ability 
He had conducted them in a manner that 
was conducive to his own honour and the 
advantage of the country; and he thought 
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that little justice had been done him either 
by his friends or his opponents. Both 
parties had used him ill. [Lord Jony 
Mayyers: No.] The noble Lord might 
say No, but did he remember a certain 
despatch that was laid on the table of the 
House? He would, however, not pursue 
that subject. In the course of the pero- 
ration delivered by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire, he 
made allusion to those bygone days when 
England was able to cope successfully with 
the world in arms, and he stated his belief 
that England was able to do so still. He, 
with the right hon. Gentleman, looked back 
with pleasure to those days, and he agreed 
that England was able to do as much 
again ; but the right hon. Gentleman for- 
got to mention that in those days the coun- 
try was ruled by men who never allowed 
themselves to prefer the interests of party 
to the honour of the country; and he for- 
got to mention that when England was 
great and controlled the destinies of Europe, 
they never heard of that wretched, sordid, 
petty-fogging, petty penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish policy of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the present Chancezllor of the 
Exchequer were the great . promoters, 
England still retained her energy and had 
greater means than she ever had. There 
were two lessons which he trusted that 
those hon. Gentlemen who sat on the front 
benches on opposite sides would learn from 
that diseussion—the one was that in future 
neither the House nor the country would 
tolerate that course of aberration from 
public morality —that practice of preferring 
expediency to principle, which had so much 
characterized both parties of late years; 
and the other was that the House and the 
country were determined at no time and 
under no circumstances to allow any men 
to hold the reins of government who would 
not, without reference to party or party 
arrangements, maintain this country in a 
position which would enable her at all 
times to defend her honour and her best 
and truest interests. Having said thus 
much, he wished to advert to a subject 
which, though of a character which was 
not usually introduced into debates of the 
House, he thought it right to mention. It 
was a subject which probably was not 
very well understood by the public, but 
which was perfectly familiar. to those 
whom he addressed ; nor did he propose 
to dwell on it for more than a single mo- 
ment. He had said that he intended to 
give his vote in no party spirit, but, m 
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consequence of a rumour which had pre- 
vailed during the last two or three days, 
lie was anxious to guard himself against 
the contingency of being hereafter told 
that he had been caught ina trap. The 
rumour to which he referred was—and 
he begged those hon. Gentlemen to whom 
it particularly related not to suppose that 
he meant to say anything personally dis- 
courteous to them —that a compact or 
arrangement had been entered into on 
some ground or other, which, not being a 
party to the compact, he was unable to 
state, by means of which a certain number 
of those who were called the Ultramontane 
Roman Catholic Members had been in- 
duced under severe pressure to pledge 
themselves to give their votes against the 
Government. [**Oh, oh!” and Cheers.] 
That interruption confirmed the rumour 
that that party had been induced by some 
very pressing reasons from some very high 
authority—he was now speaking of those 
who under ordinary circumstances voted 
with the Government—had been induced, 
under certain cireumstances, to pledge 
themselves to give their vote against the 
Government. He was merely speaking of 
the rumour that had been circulated that 


certain Members against their own incli- 
nation had pledged themselves to vote in 
accordance with some arrangement, or 
agreement, or compact, whatever it was, 


with certain high parties, All he wished 
to say was, that he did not bélieve the 
rumour, but if he did believe it, notwith- 
standing all the misdeeds of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and though they were as black 
ten thousand times as any man on the Op- 
position side of the House could paint them, 
sooner than be in a majority composed in 
the manner which he had indicated, he 
would gladly reeord his vote with the Go- 
vernment. He asked for no indignant 
denial of the truth of the rumour. It was 
&mere rumour, and he had adverted to it 
as such, that the Ultramontane party were 
to vote as he had stated. He referred to 
it, as he had before said, in order that he 
might not be hereafter. open to the charge 
of having been caught in a trap; and he 
was well aware that the division lists which 
would be published in the course of two or 
three days would best vouch for the truth 
or falsehood of the report. If those lists 
should show that it was founded in reality, 
he, for one, should not envy the position 
of those who were parties to such a coa- 
lition. 


Mr. COGAN said, that the insinuation 
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or charge in the latter portion of the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken, conveyed in sentence so compli- 
eated and involved that it was difficult to 
say what it really meant, was as unworthy 
of him as it was of the House of Commons. 
To presume to cast censure on any body of 
men in the House in the way which the 
hon. Gentleman had done, and on mere 
vague rumour to imply that they meant to 
give their votes from any other than right 
motives, was, in his opinion, to pursue a 
most unjustifiable course. He demanded 
from the hon. Member as a matter of right 
that he should name his authority for the 
imputation which he had made, in order 
that it might be traced to its base fountain 
head; and if he did not produce his autho- 
rity, then must the report on which he 
based his remarks be regarded as mere 
idle wind. For his own part, he would 
say that he recognized no distinetion be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic as a Mem- 
ber of that House. He was a Roman 
Catholic, and was proud of his religion ; 
but he had entered the House of Commons 
as a political man and a British subject, 
and he thought it unworthy of any hon. 
Gentleman to class its Members according 
to their religious denominations, Upon 
one side of the House sat those who were 
called Conservatives, and upon the other 
those who were termed — sometimes not 
with perfect truth—Liberals. He was one 
of those who was proud to be classed in 
the ranks of the Liberal party. For up- 
wards of twelve years he had held that 
position, he hoped with honour, and he 
could not listen to the taunts of the hon. 
Gentleman without expressing his indig- 
nant denial of their justice. The course 
which the hon.-Gentleman had taken ren- 
dered it incumbent on him, as a matter of 
justice to himself, to state his reasons for 
the vote which he was about to give ; for 
on the present occasion he feared he must 
sever himself, for the first time, from many 
of the Friends with whom he had been 
united in political action for several years. 
He was prepared, however, to vindicate 
the step which he was about to take on the 
broad principle of political right, and he 
trusted his own character, humble though 
his position in that House might be, was a 
sufficient denial of the charge to which on 
mere rumour the hon. Member for Norfolk 
had not hesitated to give publicity. He 
should give the vote he intended to give 
on this Motion from a conviction that the 
conduct of the Government had been most 
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blameable throughout a large portion of 
these negotiations. That was the sole con- 
sideration that influenced his vote. But 
to pass from this personal matter to the 
important question before the House, he 
would observe that, while he believed the 
conduct of Denmark towards the Duchies 
to have been characterized by much wrong, 
he did not think that was the point at issue 
that evening. He denied that the question 
of peace or war was in any respect raised 
by the Motion, for there was no man in 
that House insane enough to say that the 
country should be plunged into the horrors 
of war for such a quarrel as that in the 
North of Europe ; but the ground of com- 
plaint was, that though war had not been 
resorted to, the honour of the country had 
not been sustained. With regard to a 
question of peace or war, he believed that 
the Government were the parties most 
likely to lead the country into war, for they 
thought that they ought to have gone to 
war; and it was only owing to the Em- 
peror of the French that this country was 
now at peace. The disastrous policy of 
the Government would have plunged the 
country into war, from which it was only 
saved by being plunged into dishonour. 
False hopes had been raised and vain 
threats had been used, and the consequence 
was that this country had been humiliated, 
had lost her just influence, and had become 
a bye-word among nations. He was not 
one of those who admired the foreign po- 
liey of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government; but, at anv rate, when that 
noble Lord was Foreign Minister the name 
of England was feared and respected ; but 
the noble Earl now at the head of the Fo- 
reign Office had rendered England neither 
feared nor loved. It was cruel kindness 
of the Prime Minister to have placed the 
noble Ear! in a position for which he was 
constitutionally unfitted ; but he would not 
say that that was done for the purpose of 
paying off old scores. The late Sidney 
Smith said of the noble Earl, that at one 
hour’s notice he would take the command 
of the Channel fleet, but by the cruel 
kindness of the noble Lord he was placed 
in @ position where it might be said of 
hin— 
“T, demens, et sevas curre per Alpes 
Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias.” 


In Italy, in Poland, in Russia, in China, 
and in Brazil, the noble Earl had been 
getting the country into difficulty and 


danger. He believed that Lord Derby’s 
Mr. Cogan 
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words *‘ meddle and muddle”’ aptly des. 
eribed the noble Earl’s policy; and it 
would have been well if the noble Earl’s 
diplomacy, which was inaugurated at Vi- 
enna, had ended there, and had not 
descended to the miserable ‘decline and 
fall’’ witnessed at the Conference in 
London. It appeared to him that some 
remarkable fallacies had been uttered in 
the course of the debate. The hon. Mem. 
ber for Stroud (Mr. Horsman) had charged 
the House with forcing the Government 
into a course of intervention in the affairs 
of Poland. The Government, however, 
ought to be responsible for their own 
policy, and it was a new doctrine that 
they were to accept a Resolution from the 
House for fear of being beaten by a ma- 
jority and losing their places. The next 
strange doctrine of the right hon. Gentle. 
man (Mr. Horsman) was, that he not only 
charged the House with complicity, but 
he said that the responsibility was thereby 
thrown upon its Members and not upon the 
Government. So puerile and absurd a doe- 
trine he had never before heard in that 
House. It was the duty of a Government 
to act on their own opinion; and, if neces- 
sary, to appeal to the country.. With regard 
to the hon. Member for Rochdale, he could 
see no consistency between the opinions 
expressed by that hon. Member and the 
vote he intended to give. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said: You Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side are making a great mistake ; the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
will carry out your policy better than Lord 
Derby ; he has greatly demoralized the 
liberal party ; leave him where he is, and 
when he has demoralized it thoroughly he 
will leave you the residuary legatee of its 
miserable remains. Would the hon. Mem- 
ber vote for sustaining in power a Govern- 
ment which would still further demoralize 
the Liberal party, which was already 
greatly demoralized? Would the noble 
dog ‘‘ Tear’em,’’ as the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) was called by the 
hon. Member for Leominster, vote for a 
Government and a party in whose faces 
terror and pallor were depicted when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made a Re- 
form speech that let in a new ray of hope 
for the working men of this country? He 
had heard them asking each other what 
was to be done, and whether the Govern- 
ment could exist after that revolutionary 
speech. He would not dwell upon the 
conduct of the Government in Ireland, be- 
cause it was not exactly ad rem. But in 
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aword he condemned the Government for 
sending to Ireland as Chief Secretary the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Tam- 
worth (Sir Robert Peel), It was an out- 
rage and an insult to the Irish people to 
send to that country a person of the known 
opinions and previous political career of the 
night hon. Gentleman. He believed that if 
they disapproved of the policy of the Go- 
vernment in regard to Denmark, they cer- 
tainly had no right to sustain them on the 
Ministerial benches. But then he was met 
with the ery, ‘* Will you let in the Tories?” 
He had great respect for those hon. Gen- 
tlemen, but he did not wish to do that, 
and he would always do all he could to 
keep them out of office, and would always 
support the Liberal party. [*‘‘ Oh, oh! ’’} 
For those reasons he should now vote 
against the present Government, and by 
so doing he hoped to purify the Liberal 
party. He believed that if the Govern- 
ment should be defeated they would be 
more consolidated hereafter, and that it 
would not be that heterogeneous party in 
future which for a long time it had been. 
He believed that by defeating the Go- 
vernment they would be doing the greatest 
service to the Liberal party, and for that 
he had the authority of the noble Pre- 
mier himself, for did he not on a former 
occasion put out of office Earl Russell and 
let in the Tories? Therefore he should 
not vote for the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite for the purpose of 
sustaining his views, but for the purpose of 
ultimately benefiting the Liberal party. 
He contended that he was taking the con- 
stitutional course, for the conduct of the 
Government in the management of foreign 
affairs he had no confidence in, and he 
stated that after they had had a long trial 
he thought it was better that they should 
be sent back to their constituents, in order 
that they might say whether the House 
had acted rightly or not. He confessed 
that he never had given a vote with a 
stronger feeling of its propriety, and al- 
though it was painful to him to sever him- 
self from those with whom he usually acted 
in that House, yet he did so from a sense 
of duty, and duty alone. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, that it must 
have been a great treat to the Government 
to have received that night both the speech 
and vote of an independent Member, for 
up to that moment almost every Member 
who had spoken in that debate had con- 
demned the policy of the Government, 
though some of them had promised to ad- 
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here to the Government in recording their 
votes. Even for their votes, however, the 
Government no doubt would be very grate- 
ful, for they would be sure to want every 
one of them. The right hon. Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Horsman) had denounced in 
the strongest terms the policy of the Go- 
vernment, but he had denounced still more 
the policy of the Opposition. It was not for 
him (Mr. Peacocke) to defend the line pur- 
sued by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks, for when on a former 
oceasion the right hon. Gentleman moved 
‘*The previous Question,” he (Mr. Pea- 
cocke) opposed him ; and he believed that 
the country was of opinion that the right 
hon. Gentleman was then more intent on 
the dismemberment of the Government 
than on securing the integrity of Den- 
mark. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Horsman) enlarged on the strong ties by 
which we were bound to support Denmark; 
but the right hon. Gentleman did not fol- 
low up his speech logically by announcing 
that it was his intention to vote for the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate). The hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Roebuck) said that much as he disliked 
the Government, he disliked the Opposi- 
tion more. He did not know on what 
grounds the hon. and learned Gentleman 
founded his opposition to Members on those 
benches, but he would only say, ‘* Try 
them.’’ Five years had elapsed since 
1859, and if hon. Gentlemen here should 
be distasteful to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman he might exercise his influence to 
displace them. He thought it would be 
good for those who sat on the Ministerial 
benches to experience the invigorating air 
of opposition. There was something ener- 
vating in occupying the Treasury bench— 
it was like the climate of India, which ren- 
dered it necessary for sojourners in that 
country to take an occasional journey home; 
and so he observed that too long a con- 
tinuance in office caused lassitude and 
weakness, and he thought the foreign 
policy of the Government showed signs of 
this. They had heard hard words lately 
from the noble Lord opposite (Viscount 
Palmerston) and from the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs with reference to the Ger- 
man Powers ; but in the December of last 
year Earl Russell highly praised the con- 
duct of Austria and Prussia for the efforts 
they had made, He thought that such 
vacillation showed the necessity of a change 
of Government. The only independent 
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Member who had offered a defence of the 
Government was the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), and he 
excused this weakness and vacillation of 
the Government on the ground that it only 
represented the state of feeling of the cour 
try. He (Mr. Peacocke) did not hold it 
to be the duty of the Government to catch 
at every straw wafted by popular opinion. 
If it refleeted every passing phase of pub- 
lie opinion it ceased to be a Government. 
The hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Layard) had vindieated the policy of the 
Government at great length. But what 
was the object with which the Government 
entered the Conference? It was to pre- 
serve the Treaty of 1852, and the promise 
made in consequence of it. The conduct 
of the Government had been most incon- 
sistent. A proposition had been made by 
the German Powers to preserve a personal 
union, by which separate Parliaments might 
be held for the different provinces, though 
they might be united under the govern- 
ment of one crowned Head. The Govern- 
ment, however, opposed the personal union, 
and proposed the separation of Holstein and 
art of Schleswig under a foreign prince. 
Barl Russell suggested that the populations 
should be consulted as to the authority 
under which they would place themselves. 
He was surprised to hear Her Majesty's 
Government advocating the principle of 
nationality. A more dangerous policy was 
never advocated by a Minister of the 
Crown, and it was especiaily dangerous to 
a country like this, They had been told 
the other day that Wales greatly hated 
them, and that if a plebiscite were taken 
in Ireland she would not remain under the 
sway of England. Nor had France, which 
advucated this principle on this occasion, 
always been faithful to that principle, for 
it was not by appeals to nationality that 
she had added Lorraine and Alsace to her 
territory. For assenting to such a prin- 
ciple a British Minister richly deserved the 
censure of a British Parliament, and on 
that ground he should support the Resolu- 
tion which had been placed in the hands 
of the Speaker. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
the House will naturally, on an occasion 
of this sort, look with some anxiety for an 
explanation of the reasons why the con- 
duct of the Government is disapproved, 
and of the different course of action by 
which the grounds of censure might have 
been obviated. It is the penalty of want 
of success that everybody immediately sets 
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to work to consider how success might have 
been attained ; but we may at least derive 
some instruction from the wonderful dj. 
versity and contrariety of opinion mani- 
fested in this debate, among those who cen. 
sure the policy of the Government, as to 
the course which ought to have been pur- 
sued. The hon. Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. Cobden), who always speaks with 
great authority here, thinks, for instance, 
that our entire system of foreign policy, 
from beginning to end, is a mistake ; that 
the just influence of which the Motion 
speaks ought not to exist or to be exer. 
cised ; that we ought simply to abstain 
from all interference of any kind, whether 
remonstrance, expostulation, or advice, in 
regard to the affairs of friendly foreign 
countries ; that we ought, in short, to hold 
our hands and remain only spectators of 
the course of events, sheltering ourselves 
in our insular situation, aud separating 
ourselves from all the doings of the world, 
Atall events, although every opinion of the 
hon. Gentleman is supported by powerful 
arguments and is entitled to consideration, 
I may assume that those who intend to vote 
for the Motion are not prepared to do so on 
the grounds which he has laid down. The 
** just influence’’ in question is evidently 
an influence of the very kind which he re- 
pudiates. I agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man that the intervention of one country 
in the affairs of another should be limited 
carefully and cautiously, so as not to in- 
volve the interposing country unnecessarily 
in her neighbour’s disputes. Yet, when 
that doctrine is carried to the extreme 
length to which it seems to be carried by 
the hon. Gentleman, it produces an Utopian 
set of ideas, totally incompatible with the 
relations which this country maintains 
with other countries — relations of duty, 
interest, and necessity. The hon, Gen- 
tleman’s policy is, therefore impracticable, 
and, if practicable, would be hardly gene- 
rous or honourable. When listening to the 
views of the hon. Member I could not help 
being reminded of a ludicrous passage in 4 
play of Dryden’s which amused me when 
a schoolboy. The state of the world as it 
now exists, with England having a footing 
in every country, and the world as it would 
be if the policy of the hon. Member could 
be realized, really brought to my mind two 
of the most absurd lines which that great 
poet ever wrote. Introducing in one of his 
plays the hero and heroine in a most in- 
teresting spot in a previously undiscovered 
part of America, he says— 
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4*Twould seem the old world, retiring from the 
view, 

Came here in silence and brought forth a 
new.” 


It would really be necessary that some 
such operation should be performed before 
England, the greatest of commercial na- 
tions, having wherever the sun rises or 
sets an interest in the world, could retire 
altogether from the affairs of the universe, 
and separate herself wholly from all eon- 
cern in those events in other nations by 
which the peace of the world may be 
maintained or disturbed. 

Then, Sir, we have the opinion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield. 1 
must admit that, however votes may be 
given, hon. Members on both sides have 
been very free in their comments of the 
conduct of the Government. Yet, when I 
observe the criticisms so varions, I cannot 
but think that if we could take the sense of 
the House on each one of them separately 
we should probably find each particular view 
in a considerable minority. The remarks 
of the hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Roebuck) were bold and decided. 
He would cast to the winds all engage- 
ments of Denmark to Germany, and 


would look at the question in the abstract. 
Itis very inconvenient that there should 
be separate constitutions for Schleswig 
Holstein and Denmark, and he would have 
them-united under one consolidated form 


of government. The notion of nationality, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman says, is 
absurd—no nation acts on it. Therefore, 
if 1 understand him rightly, he thinks the 
Government ought to have been prepared 
to support Denmark in disavowing all her 
engagements with Germany, and to have 
aided her, under those circumstances, if 
necessary, by’ arms. That is not a view 
which I should say the House would be 
disposed to endorse. 

Again, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman) holds 
that we ought to have taken the line of 
modifying the Treaty of 1852; in other 
words, that we should have divested our- 
selves of our right to insist upon the 
engagements undertaken by that treaty, 
which alone introduce us as mediator, 
adviser, and negotiator in the matter, and 
then to have assumed the decided atti- 
tude of a partizan. No other speaker of 
influence, however, has expressed that 
opinion in the course of the discussion. I 
come now to the remarks of the right 
hon. and gallant Member for Huntingdon 
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(General Peel) and of my noble Friend 
the Member for Stamford (Lord Robert 
Cecil). I was very anxious to discover 
whether there was any principle in the 
Motion, except that of turning out the 
Government. It was, therefore, a great 
relief to me to hear my noble Friend the 
Member for Stamford explain the principle 
which he conceived to be involved in the 
Motion, and I believe it was much the 
same as that expressed by the gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Huntingdon. 
That principle is, that we are never to 
take any part whatever in foreign affairs, 
in the shape either of remonstrance or 
advice, unless we are going to fight. 
[**Oh!”] My noble Friend said distinctly 
in substance that that was the prineiple he 
understood to be involved in the Motion— 
by ‘‘going to fight’ I mean, of course, 
‘prepared to fight.” It is a very serious 
doctrine to advance, that you are never to 
negotiate except with your hand on the 
hilt of your sword ; that you are either to 
abstain from the language of just remon- 
strance and expostulation with a foreign 
country — to refrain from urging your 
just claims on Foreign Powers — or else 
to do so on the understanding that if 
you fail to earry your point you intend 
to go to war. I hope no vote of the 
House of Commons will give countenance 
to that doctrine. I hope it will not be 
acted upon by right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite when they come into office, for if 
ever they venture to speak out in a free 
and open manner to any foreign nation it 
will, on their own showing, be at once in- 
terpreted as a threat or a menace of war, 
[**Oh!”] We know, however, well enough 
that you never mean to act on it. If you 
were in power, you would do as your pre- 
decessors—even those of your own party— 
have always done. You would negotiate 
—you would offer mediation—you would 
come forward as having an interest in 
maintaining the faith of treaties ; you 
would say that there is a grave respon- 
sibility in these things, and that this 
country cannot look on with indiffer- 
ence. But how would you reconcile 
such conduct with the principle you have 
expressed in this debate? How can you 
hold such language to Foreign Powers—or, 
if you did, will they not look to these de- 
bates and see how you have taught them 
to interpret it? The truth is, you do not 
mean anything of the sort; and if you 
were in place you would have acted exactly 
as we have done. 
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Now, what is the view taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman who moved this Mo- 
tion, and followed, I think, by the hon. 
Member for Horsham (Mr. S. FitzGerald)? 
The main point in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech seemed to me to be that, 
although we pursued a right policy down 
to the time when the proposal of a Gene- 
ral Congress was made by the French 
Emperor, everything was marred by the 
manner in which Lord Russell declined 
that proposal. The right hon. Gentle- 
man does not think that the proposal 
of a Congress ought to have been ac- 
cepted; but he thinks that if you had 
used guarded language — if you had 
only wrapped up your meaning in some 
plausible but specious terms—if you had 
only pretended to accept when you were 
declining, and suggested and insinuated 
instead of frankly and honestly stating 
your reasons for taking the course you did 
—then it would have been all right ; the 
Emperor of the French would have been 
your good friend as much as before ; he 
would not have changed his entire foreign 
policy merely to exhibit his pique against 
this Government, and you would not have 
been placed in the painful predicament in 
which you found yourselves. I cannot 
help thinking that the views brought for- 
ward by the right hon. Gentleman will 
not meet with the acceptance of this 
House. If what was done was right, the 
country will not, I think, blame Lord 
Russell for doing what was right in a 
direct, open, and straightforward way ; 
nor will they readily believe that the 
motives imputed to him could have de- 
termined the policy of so sagacious a So- 
vereign as the Emperor of the French. 
We had no motive for interfering at all 
in those matters, except our regard for the 
common interests of Europe—the main- 
tenance of peace, the maintenance of jus- 
tice and right ; and [ do not know any- 
where any page of history in which one 
could meet with a better exposition of the 
policy which ought to govern this country 
in such a case than is to be found in two 
passages in Lord Russell’s despatches. I 
think my hon. Friend the Member for 
Leominster (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) quoted 
one of them, and I think he said it was 
the only one he found satisfactory. On the 
lst of December, 1863, writing to Sir An- 
drew Buchanan, Earl Russell says— 

**T have to state to you that the line of policy 
to be pursued by Her Majesty’s Government in 
the questions at issue between Denmark and Ger- 
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many is perfectly clear. That policy is to advise 
Austria, Prussia, and the other Powers who 
signed the Treaty of London to adhere to their 
engagements, and to advise Denmark to observe 
all the engagements which she has taken to Ger. 
many.—No. 3, 293. 


But it may be said, ‘‘ What had you to do 
with the matter at all?’’ I would answer 
that question by another passage written 
by the same noble Lord. If it does not 
appeal to the common sense and right 
feeling of Englishmen I do not know what 
would. This passage occurs in a despatch 
of the 3lst of December, addressed to all 
the Powers, and proposing a Conference, 
with a maintenance, in the meantime, of 
the status quo. Earl Russell says— 
“Thus much Her Majesty’s Government con- 
sider themselves entitled to ask in behalf of the 
peace of Europe. They are not interested for 
Denmark otherwise than as one of the indepen- 
dent monarchies of Europe ; but they are inte- 
rested for European peace. They, therefore, en- 
treat the Sovereigns and their Cabinets to con- 
sider how difficult it may be to compose differences 
once delivered over to the bloody arbitrament of 
war. Who shall say how far such a war may 
extend, what aspirations it may excite, what re- 
gions may be visited by its devastations. It mat- 
ters comparatively little in itself whether a Prince 
of the House of Glucksburg or « Prince of the 
House of Augustenburg should reign in Holstein 
or in Schleswig. Under either Prince the liber. 
ties and privileges of his subjects may be ade- 
quately secured. But it matters much that the 
faith of treaties should be maintained, that right 
and possession should be respected, and that the 
flames of war should not be spread over Europe 
by questions which a calm and timely exercise 
of justice and reason might bring to a peaceful 
solution.” —No. 4, 464. 
Is not that good sense ? 
policy on the part of England? I do 
not think there can be a doubt on that 
point ; and should the House come to the 
conclusion that all the noble Earl did was 
in the interest of that policy, if there has 
been failure, either such failure has been 
ineident to the fallibility of man, or to 
the impossibility of controlling other 
Powers ; in either case I do not think a 
just and generous House of Commons vill 
ever pronounce a vote of condemnation. 
Sir, let me now come to the charges 
made against Her Majesty’s Government. 
They are threefold—that they have med- 
dled, that they have menaced, and that 
they have promised—the two latter more 
particularly, menaced where they were not 
prepared to act, and promised where they 
have not performed. First, as to the 
meddling. I have already disposed of that 
charge—it is easy to use a word—and in 
reference to what my hon. Friend the 
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Member for Rochdale said on this point I 
would observe that his objection applies 
equally to all the cases in which negotia- 
tions have been undertaken by the country 
since the beginning of the century. You 
must make out that either there has been 
interference where we should not have in- 
terfered, or interference to a point beyond 
that to which it ought to have been car- 
ried. In this case I say that neither pro- 
position can be sustained. What would 
the House, what would the country have 
said, if we had done nothing but stand by 
in silence, without so much as endeavour- 
ing to do anything by negotiations or re- 
monstrance, to prevent the violation of 
the Treaty of 1852, and the dismember- 
ment of the Danish Power? But I pass 
from that charge to one better understood, 
that of menacing. Does the House really 
mean to say that in a case of this kind, 
where a great wrong is perpetrated, where 
treaties are violated, where the peace of 
Europe is in danger, you are to dip your 
pen in rose water and veil your thoughts 
in some superfine language? If there 
were here words of contumely, words of 
insult—if there were a needless demon- 
stration of warlike intentions —I could 
understand the use of the word menaces 
by way of a charge against the Govern- 
ment; but if I am told it is menacing 
to remind Powers that they are bound 
by treaties—that they are bound by obli- 
gations—if it is menacing to say most 
serious consequences will or may result 
from a particular cause — if it is mena- 
cing to say the peace of Europe is en- 
dangered—if it is menacing to say we and 
other great Powers cannot be indifferent— 
if it is menacing to say we look upon this in 
4 serious light—then all I can say is that 
either you are bound to abdicate the func- 
tion of negotiating in such matters at all, or 
you are bound to do that which in the 
course of this debate has been called using 
menaces. The passages referred to in sup- 
port of this charge are not menaces. They 
are merely enunciations of honest truth ; 
merely timely warnings of mischief and 
danger — mischief and danger as much to 
those who receive the warning as to those 
in whose behalf it is given. I should like to 
ask whether those notifications of danger 
Were not true, even if it had been manifest 
from the beginning—if it had been declared 
from the beginning—that in no possible 
event would this country go to war? I 
should be glad to know, refraining from war 
43 we are, and looking on as we do, sad 
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spectators of what is going on, whether 
dangers have not resulted to Austria and 
Prussia from the course which against our 
remonstrances those Powers have taken? 
Is. there the same good understanding 
as before between Austria and Prussia 
and the other Powers of Europe, our- 
selves included? Have we not been told 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield, and apparently with the approval 
of great part of the House, that after 
what has taken place Austria and Prussia 
are not to reckon on the sympathy of the 
other nations of Europe ; that if the day of 
retribution should come they cannot any 
longer reckon on the feeling, sympathy, 
or willingness to help, as far as help can 
be given, which they might otherwise have 
counted on in England? Is the loss of 
that sympathy and that support nothing ? 
And would it have been right to allow that 
danger to occur without words of warning, 
without some words of expostulation? Have 
we been allies of Austria and Prussia for 
centuries, and connected with them by other 
ties not to be forgotten, are we to hold our 
peace while they do a great wrong which 
is to sever them from us, perhaps for ever 
—to cut them off from our friendship, 
sympathy, and help ; and are we to be told 
that if we do not intend to go to war in 
this particular quarrel it is not right for us 
to say, ‘‘ You must take the consequences 
if you do this, and those consequences may 
be serious?” I say that if from the be- 
ginning of this affair the result might have 
been foreseen, still it would have been our 
duty to speak the language of warning and 
remonstrance, to speak the words of honest 
truth, and not to mind what censure a critic, 
even so tender and mealy-mouthed a critic 
as my noble Friend the Member for Stam- 
ford, might cast on what he might please to 
call the incivility and menacing character 
of such warnings. 

Now for the promises. What are the 
promises? I want to know what is meant 
by those who talk of promises? Is it meant 
that in a matter of this kind a nation ia 
bound, before she interferes by good offices 
and mediation, to make up her mind in all 
the contingencies of unforeseen circum- 
stances that she will or will not go to war ; 
and that unless she so makes up her mind 
she is bound not to do anything to encou- 
rage a hope in the mind of the nation 
with whom she sympathizes ? I apprehend 
that such a doctrine was never held in the 
history of the world. Itis as new as many 
others of the doctrines put forward in the 
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course of this debate. There is no case 
in history where negotiations have been 
carried on with a view to help a friendly 
country in difficulties, in which the effect 
has not necessarily been to raise some 
hopes or expectations of material aid in 
case of circumstances arising which should 
make it necessary. I have been very much 
struck by the contrast between the accu- 
sation made against the Government for 
not speaking out in the cause of Denmark, 
and the observations that have been made 
on the same point regarding the conduct 
of the Government in respect to Poland 
It is said that the Government ought in 
some early stage of the negotiations to 
have told the Danes, that they would not 
under any circumstances go to war. Ton. 
Gentlemen opposite took a very strong 
course with respect to Poland, and al 
most compelled Her Majesty’s Government 
to address strong remonstrances to Russia; 
but the hon. Member for Horsham says 
that we spoilt all the effect of those remon- 
strances by stating, through the mouth of 
Earl Russell, that we would not go to war 
for Poland, In this case, on the other 
hand, the Government are charged with 
misconduct, because they did not inform 
the Danish Government that they did not 
intend to go to war for Denmark. In Po- 
land we spoilt everything by saying that we 
should not go to war, and in this case we 
spoilt everything by not saying so. I put 
it to the common sense of the House whe- 
ther a great nation engaged in negotiations 
of this sort, endeavouring to do good and 
preserve peace, would be likely to further 
that object if she were to fetter herself 
by declarations and engagements that 
under no cireumstances would she go to 
war? No one could tell what cireum- 
stances might arise to justify war, and 
if you wished to destroy the effect of your 
representations, the best course to take 
would be to say, ‘* Now, mind, in no possible 
circumstances shall we back them up by 
having recourse to arms.”’ Such a course 
was never taken before; no critics of a G - 
vernment have ever recommended such a 
course; and except for the purpose of find- 
ing some ground for cavil, I do not think 
such an argument would have been brought 
forward now. The House will excuse me if 
I feel anxious to guard as much as I can the 
avts of the Government, so far as they 
may be thought capable of affecting the 
honour of the country, from all possible 
doubt and uncertainty. There is one point 
which does touch the honour of the coun- 
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try, and that is the accusation against the 
Government of having given promises 
which we did not perform, and having 
held out expectations to Denmark which 
we have failed to carry out. I say that 
nothing of the kind was done. Our con. 
duct throughout was similar to that of our 
Allies, and we were as cautious and ag 
reserved in not encouraging expectations 
of material aid as any other Power. The 
House will recollect the difficulties and 
dangers under which these negotiations 
were undertaken, The Danes and the 
Germans were almost equally responsible 
in the first instance for these difficulties 
and dangers which beset the question, 
The Danes were anxious to get rid of en. 
gagements, perhaps unwisely entered into, 
with regard to separate constitutions for 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Denmark, and 
their policy was directed to the incorpora- 
tion of Schleswig, and such arrangements 
in reference to Holstein as would interfere 
as little as possible with the Royal autho- 
rity and power. It was very natural that 
Denmark should take that course; but it 
was a course opposed to her engagements; 
and the departure of Denmark from those 
engagements tended directiy to endanger 
the peace of Europe. The Germans, on 
the other hand, were equally ready to avail 
themselves of any opening arising out of 
the affairs of Holstein or Schleswig to 
encroach upon the rights of Denmark in 
Schleswig, and our policy was to endea- 
vour to induce both parties to fulfil their 
engagements. There was, therefore, con- 
siderable difficulty arising out of the atti- 
tude of both parties. That the Danes 
were presuming upon their position, and 
relied upon the European embarrass- 
ments that would arise to prevent war, is 
apparent from a very able despatch early 
in this Correspondence from Mr. Lytton. 
I do not know whether he is connected 
with the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Hertfordshire [An hon. Member: His 
son}; but it does appear to me that he is 
worthy to be related to so distinguished a 
person. He has written despatches which 
display remarkable ability, and in one of 
them there is a passage which I cannot 
help thinking must show the House the 
difficulties with regard to Denmark with 
which the Government had to deal. The 
despatch is dated the 11th of March, 
1863, and Mr. Lytton expresses his feel- 
ings thus— 

“It cannot, I think, be otherwise than a matter 
for unmitigated regret to all who are sincerely 
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jnterested in maintaining the dignity and indepen- 
dence of the Danish monarchy, that the present 
Cabinet of Copenhagen should have so pertina- 
ciously resisted every friendly suggestion for the 

ceful termination of a state of things of which 
the continuance is not less undignified than 
dangerous. . . . I cannot, however, entirely 
resist nor disguise my general impression, that 
the apparent languor with which the Danish Go- 
yernment continues to follow, with only fretful 
protest or grudging submission, that stream of 
events which seems now to be hurrying this 
country into open conflict with the Federal 
Power, is, in a great measure, caused by the 
conviction that Denmark is a geographical neces- 
sity in Western Europe, and that, in the event of 
renewed hostilities with Germany, England or 
France, or both those Powers together, will be 
compelled to defend in arms the integrity of the 
monarchy.” — No. 2, 22. 


That is a passage well worthy the atten- 
tion of the House, because it enables the 
House to see that long before there was 
any pretence for saying that the language 
or conduct of this country had held ont 
expectations to Denmark, Denmark was 
herself speculating upon the position she 
occupied, and upon the necessity which 
France and England might be under of 
assisting her in the event of a war with 
Germany. 

Sir, 1 pass on now to the point of time 
which has been so much adverted to in 
the course of this debate—namely, the 
speech made by my noble Friend the First 
Minister, in which he referred to the 
possibility of Denmark, in the event of 
war, not being left to act alone. The 
House has already been reminded by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Layard) of the exact circumstances under 
which that statement was made. The 
Swedish Minister, Count Manderstrom, 
had intimated that Sweden would interfere 
in favour of Denmark, and the Swedish 
Government were actually at that time 
Negotiating a defensive treaty. It was to 
that principally that the speech of the 
noble Lord referred. In a despatch writ- 
ten on the 21st of July, Lord Bloomfield 
was directed to communicate to the Court 
. of Vienna that it was clear Denmark would 
be supported by Sweden, and Lord Bloom- 
field made that communication on the 6th 
of August. Therefore it was quite true 
that at that time there was at least one 
Power which was likely to intervene in 
case of war. I was astonished in the 
course of the able speech of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Leominster (Mr. 
Hardy)—a speech to which we all listened 
With great pleasure—to hear my hon. 
Friend say that Russia at all events had 
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not on any occasion shown a disposition 
to aid Denmark, or to induce her to sup- 
pose that she would. So far from that 
being the case, on the 12th of September, 
1863, a despatch was written by Prinee 
Gortschakoff to Baron Brunnow, in which 
Russia offered her co-operation. The des- 
patch says— 

‘*Germany is not ignorant that the Schleswig 
question partakes of an international character ; 
and that the non-German Powers, Russia, France, 
and England, have an equal interest in the main- 
tenance of the independence and integrity of the 
Danish Monarchy. If the Cabinet of 
London thought fit, on its part, to re-assure the 
Danish Government on the result in the event of 
war, its representative at Copenhagen would meet 
with the most sincere co-operation on the part of 
the Baron de Nicolay.” —No. 2, 133. 


What could be more expressive than that ? 
On the 3rd of September M. Hall, the 
Danish Minister, writing to M. de Bille, 
expressly stated that she placed her re- 
liance on the North. The despatch is well 
worth the attention of the House. M. Hall 
says— 

“Our line of conduct has long been decided 

upon, and I have every reason to hope that we 
shall not be left to our own resources ina struggle 
in which not only the fate of Denmark, but also 
the most sacred interests of the entire North, are 
involved.””—No., 2, 127.” 
‘‘The entire North ;” says M. Hall, and 
therefore the reliance of Denmark was 
upon the interests of the North—namely, 
of Russia and Sweden. The Danish Minis- 
ter himself says, ‘‘ We shall not be left to 
our own resources,” and in making that 
statement he is not looking to England 
but to other Powers. What was the atti- 
tude of England at that time? It was 
most cautious and reserved. I have al- 
ready told the House what the communi- 
cations were which were made by Sweden 
to this country in order to enlist this coun- 
try on behalf of Denmark ; and no doubt 
everything that passed between our Govern- 
ment and Sweden would be immediately 
communicated to Denmark. And what 
was it that passed? What was the lan- 
guage of Earl Russell when the Swedish 
Minister addressed himself to him? It 
was the first of several passages which 
distinctly disprove the allegation that we 
even left ourselves in a condition to be 
misunderstood on the matter. Earl Rus- 
sell’s conversation with Count Wachmeis- 
ter, as reported by the Count to his Go- 
vernment, was aa follows :— 

“Earl Russell expressed the difficulty of saying 
precisely what steps would have to be taken by 
other Governments were the Germanic Confedera- 
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tion to invade Schleswig; and said that Den- 
mark’s chief and immediate object ought to be 
the thorough fulfilment of her engagements re- 
specting that Duchy.” 


Denmark and Germany— 


Therefore, when England was invited by 
Sweden to concur with her, the answer 
returned was that it was impossible to say 
beforehand what this country would do; 
and the only advice given was that Den- 
mark should fulfil her own engagements. 
Upon a later occasion—the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1863—Earl Russell had a further 
conversation with the Swedish Minister, 
when he stated, 


“ That Her Majesty’s Government set the highest 
value on the independence and integrity of Den- 
mark, and were ready to offer their good offices to 
the two parties about to contend in arms. Iler 
Majesty’s Government would be ready to do so 
in conjunction with France or alone. But the 
course which [ler Majesty might be advised to 
take with regard to these matters, if the good 
offices of Her Majesty’s Government should be un- 
successful, must be the subject of future consider- 
ation and decision.”—No, 2, 137. 


Was there anything to mislead there? Was 
it possible to misunderstand that declara- 
tion? The House has heard so much as 
to the course which has been taken by 
France, that it is not necessary to refer to 
the despatches on the subject. It is, how- 


ever, somewhat singular that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite should find that the very 
same language has so different a meaning 
in the mouth of France from that which 


it has in the mouth of England. When 
the British Government say that we cannot 
look with indifference upon the invasion of 
Schleswig, hon. Gentlemen opposite regard 
it as a menace and a threat of going to 
war ; but when France says so, the declar- 
ation is regarded in a very different manner; 
it means that she is perfectly peaceable and 
by no means disposed to go to war. If 
you try by that test all the language in 
these documents which is called the lan- 
guage of menace, you will find that every 
single expression was echoed, assented to, 
and repeated both by France and Russia. 
I now bring the House to the month of 
October, and what was the attitude of this 
country then? On the 14th of October a 
conversation occurred between Sir Augus- 
tus Paget and M. Hall, and the grounds 


on which Denmark then looked for support | 
in the event of war were not stated by M. | 
Hall to be founded on any expectation of aid | 


held out by the Government of this coun- 
try. Two conversations are reported. In 
the first M. Hall spoke in a tone of much 
decision and confidence :— 
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“His Excellency went on to observe that, al- 
though a war with Germany would undoubtedly 
be a misfortune now as at any time, the present 
moment was perhaps as favourable for Denmark, 
and as unfavourable for Germany,as any that would 
occur ; that it was impossible for Denmark to live 
under a continual menace of hostilities ; that Swe. 
den was with her; that the public feeling of Eng- 
land, France, and Europe in general was roused in 
favour of Denmark at this moment. If, therefore, 
the question must be settled by an appeal to arms, 
it had better be so now ; and he felt convinced, he 
said, that Denmark and Sweden would not stand 
alone.”—No. 3, 159. 

On what was that expectation founded ? 
On the public feeling of England, France, 
and Europe generally. I ask the House 
to consider the meaning of the public 
feeling of England. Does that mean 
the official action of the Government? 
Does it mean the menaces, the threats, 
and the promises which are pretended to 
be found in these papers? No; it means 
the feeling exhibited in the country, the 
sympathy entertained by the people of 
England for Denmark, the sympathy en- 
tertained for the wronged and oppressed, 
and for the cause of justice and right. But 
it is not confined to England ; it extends to 
France, and to Europe at large. Down to 
that time, at all events, that was the only 
ground of Denmark’s expectations; and 
we are perfectly clear of having held out to 
her hopes of aid in any way. I trust the 
House will permit me to call its particular 
attention to a matter which seems to me to 
have been a little too much overlooked in 
this debate. On the 14th of October, Sir 
Augustus Paget had a conversation with 
M. Hall, which is reported in these papers. 
On that occasion, M. Hall wanted, on cer- 
tain terms, to obtain a formal promise of 
support from England; and this is what 
took place. We were pressing for the 
revocation of the Patent of the 30th of 
March. M. Hall, upon this, replied that— 

“ There was one other condition on which the 
Patent could be withdrawn—namely, that Eng- 
land and France would give to the Danish Go- 
vernment a formal promise to support them 
against any further demands of Germany.” 
What did Sir Augustus Paget say to that? 
His words are— 

“T said I did not think much would be obtained 
| by forwarding this message ; but I suggested, as 
| an idea of my own—though, in doing so, I was 
| taking a great responsibility on myself—that the 
Danish Government might state to the Diet at 
the time of withdrawing the Patent that they 
would only enter into negotiations with Germany 
| on matters which would embrace the other por- 

tions of the monarchy, on condition that all the 
| Powers who signed the Convention of London 
should take part in them.” 


| That was a plain intimation that M. Hall 
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was not to look for any distinct engagement 
from this country, At the same time it 
shows that Denmark was always well 
aware that England was not likely to enter 
into any engagement singly, for England 
and France were coupled by her, and it 
was from both those Powers together that 
she sought the promise of help. Our Go- 
vernment had held out no promise, and 
bound themselves by no obligation, express 
or implied, down to that time. 

On the death of Frederick VII. matters 
became more complicated. M. Hall had 
been playing a high game. I was as- 
tonished to hear that the hon. Member for 
Leominster (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) imagines 
that the Patent of March was issued by M. 
Hall in conformity with the advice of Lord 
Russell. I suppose the hon. Gentleman 
is aware of Lord Russell’s despatch on 
that subject to the Danish Government, 
and I suppose he has also read the Patent. 
If so, he must know that the Patent de- 
viated in the most important particulars 
from the essence of Lord Russell’s advice ; 
and offended, in a manner which is un- 
deniable and undenied, against the engage- 
ments which Denmark had entered into 
with Germany. Therefore, it is a most 
extraordinary thing that the words of M. 
Hall, which are shown to have been in- 
sincere and preposterous, should be taken 
by the hon. Member as evidence that the 
Patent was in conformity with Lord Rus- 
sell’s counsels, M. Hall heaped up diffi- 
culties for his country, first in issuing the 
Patent, and afterwards in persisting with 
the new Constitution, which brought on a 
crisis. Weare accused of interfering with 
our advice and of having urged Denmark to 
do a great many things which she otherwise 
would not have done; and it is said that 
since she followed our advice we were bound 
to support her by arms. But what was the 
nature of our advice ? I could understand 
that if we had advised her to go to war, 
and to take steps calculated to embroil 
her with other nations, then we might be 
bound to support her against her enemies. 
But our advice to her went entirely in the 
opposite direction. We advised her to do 
nothing but to remove obstacles to peace, 
to keep her engagments, and when she 
had broken those engagements, to return 
to their fulfilment. We advised her to 
abstain from opposing Federal Execution 
because she would bring on war upon her- 
self. In every part of that advice the 
other Powers concurred with us, although 


it is said that those other Powers differed 
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from us only in not intending to go to war. 
Whether or not they or we intended to go to 
war, we gave Denmark right advice, and 
the only advice which could possibly extri- 
cate her from her difficulties; and how 
can it fairly be contended that we engaged 
to defend her by giving her advice of that 
character, by following which she might 
avoid war, and in offering which the other 
Powers, who are now said to stand in so 
honourable a position, concurred ? 

I hope the House will bear with me 
while I endeavour to come to close quarters 
on another point which has been a good 
deal dwelt upon. The right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire adverted to certain con- 
versations which took place in the months 
of November and December last between 
M. Hall and Lord Wodehouse, and said 
expressions were used in the course of 
those conversations which must have been 
calculated to create the belief that England 
even single-handed would assist Denmark. 
My noble Friend the Member for Stamford 
(Lord R. Cecil) also referred particularly 
to one of those conversations, and said that 
language was used in it which could not be 
explained away. He said, ‘‘ You cannot say 
the effect of that conversation was not to 
give Denmark to understand that she was 
to look for assistance from England, even 
though England might stand alone.” I 
join issue with the noble Lord on that. I 
say not only was that not the meaning of 
the conversation, and it could not have 
been so understood at the time, but, what 
is more, that it was not so understood in 
fact. This I am prepared to prove from 
the papers. The House will recollect that 
the conversation occurred on the 20th of 
December, 1863, and arose thus :—Lord 
Wodehouse went to see M. Hall on that 
day—the very day before the Rigsraad was 
dissolved. Did he go alone? My noble 
Friend the Member for Stamford, in his ex- 
cessive zeal to find something to criminate 
the Government, fastens on this interview as 
if it furnished proof of an engagement at 
least morally binding on England sepa- 
rately. But Lord Wodehouse did not go 
alone. He went with M. d’Ewers, the 
Russian Minister, and the representation 
then made was the joint representation of 
England and Russia; and it was also in 
substance backed by France. Well, the 
Russian and English Ministers both con- 
jointly urged on M. Hall the revocation of 
the Constitution. M. Hall asked, ‘* What 
would Denmark gain by following our 
advice ?’’ Lord Wodehouse suggested that 
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the question was rather what she would 
lose if the Constitution was not revoked. 

**T entreated his Excellency to weigh well the 
gravity of the dangers which threatened Denmark. 
General Fleury had informed M. d’Ewers and me 
that he was instructed to tell the Danish Govern- 
ment that France would not go to war to support 
Denmark against Germany. It was my duty to 
declare to him that if the Danish Government re- 
jected our advice Her Majesty’s Government must 
leave Denmark to encounter Germany on her own 
responsibility, Surely there was nothing incon- 
sistent with the honour of Denmark in yielding to 
the united counsels of England, France, and 
Russia ?” 

But did it stop there? The Russian 
Minister took up the conversation— 

“ M. d’Ewers said that M. Hall would do the 
Russian Government the justice to admit that 
they had never varied in their language. They 
had constantly warned the Danish Government 
against the hazardous policy which they were pur- 
suing. He pointed out forcibly the perilous situa- 
tion in which Denmark was placed, and concluded 
by saying that he was instructed to declare in 
explicit terms that Russia must leave to Den- 
mark the responsibility of the consequences which 
might ensue from the rejection of our advice.” 
—No, 4, 418. 

This is the one passage singled out by my 
noble Friend as an example of the advice 
given by England separately. The Rigs- 
raad was dissolved the next day, and the 
consent to convene it again was not given 
till the 23rd of January. It was quite 
clear, therefore, that if there had been any- 
thing like the holding out of the prospect 
of assistance upon terms, the terms were 
rejected, and nothing followed from them. 
But the matter does not stop even there. 
The noble Lord forgot that there were two 
other interviews on the same day, all to 
back up the same advice. The same day 
General Fleury had an interview with M. 
Hall, and stated to Lord Wodehouse and 
M. d’Ewers in the ante-room, that he was 
about to support the advice they had 
offered. So that France, Russia, and 
England were here acting together. Sir 
Augustus Paget also went in afterwards to 
back it up; and what followed? My 
noble Friend could not have read this 
despatch, because with his candour he 
would have seen that Denmark did not 
understand the conversation in the sense 
which he put upon it. After the conver- 
sation with Lord Wodehouse was over, Sir 
Augustus Paget tried what he could do, 
and urged the same arguments ; and M. 
Hall said that even if he could succeed in 
getting the proposition adopted, which he 
thought an impossibility, he could not see 
of what advantage it would be to Denmark. 
He added these important words : —‘‘ There 
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is no promise of support to Denmark if 
Germany should continue her aggressions,” 
These are the conversations to which the 
noble Lord alluded, and I must say I think 
Denmark is the best interpreter of her own 
understanding. M. Hall expressly states 
that there was no promise of support. 
What we said was ‘ You will put yourself 
morally in the right ; judge for yourself 
how far in these circumstances there may 
or may not be a prospect of material aid.” 
These, I think, are the only conversa. 
tions to which the noble Lord adverted. 
There were earlier conversations, in De- 
cember, 1863. Earl Russell was then 
advising that Federal Execution should not 
be resisted. What did he say? Did he 
give that advice in the tone of one who 
was going to give material aid? On the 
contrary, he merely expressed his personal 
opinion that that course would be for the 
advantage of Denmark. 

Now, I want the House to consider 
whether this country has not been better 
than its word in this matter. We pro- 
posed no assistance ; but we were quite 
prepared, if the object could have been 
accomplished, to take our part in main- 
taining the independence and integrity of 
Denmark. We invited the five Powers to 
act in concert. What was the history of 
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‘that part of the transaction? It was nota 
| step unadvisedly or inconsiderately taken, 
Sir Andrew Buchanan had suggested that 
| the probable effect of a joint representa- 
tion would be to put an end to the whole 
| affair ; and upon that suggestion it was a 
| becoming course for us to see whether that 
| joint representation could be made. Ac- 
‘cordingly, Earl Russell on the 18th of 
| January sent a despatch to the five Powers, 
in which he asked their concert and co- 
operation. That despatch, as explained 
by my hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State, was addressed to ali the Powers 
who, as parties to the Treaty of 1852, were 
bound together by a common tie. If 
France and Russia had concurred with 
England, no doubt peace would have 
been effectually maintained. Surely that 
was a very proper course for England to 
take. England was anxious to stop this 
war and prevent this wrong ; she used 
her good offices, she persevered in tho 
midst of many obstacles, she exhausted 
all available means, she offered mediation 
which was declined, she was prepared to 
join the great Powers in effective interven- 
tion ; France and Russia would not concur, 





and England could do no more than she 
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has done. It would bea most serious im- 
putation if it could be made good that we 
had held out to Denmark expectations of 


aid which we had not given; but I must 


say I do not think that these arguments 
are much believed in by those on the other 
side of the House who use them; and I 
will tell the House why—if they were 
believed, this is not the Motion which would 
be made. If hon. Gentlemen opposite 
really believed that England had given a 
pledge on her honour and good faith to 
sustain Denmark, would not they—would 
not the country—say the honour of Eng- 
land must be redeemed—the engagements 
of England must be fulfilled—we must give 
the aid which was promised? 1 cannot 
understand how hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
having had the despatches which raised 
these questions before them since the 3rd 
of March, should have been content to 
watch the course of events to see what 
might happen—to see what line the Go- 
vernment would take—to see how the Con- 
ference would end, and what the country 
would think of the result—and then come 
down to the House and move a Resolution 
of this character. Can there be doubt, 
that if they were for peace, and thought 
we were holding language which might 
involve us in diseredit if we did not go to 
war, they would long ago have let us 
know their minds upon that subject? Can 
there be a doubt, if they had now con- 
sidered that the honour of the country 
was pledged, that they would have come 
forward with a Resolution to redeem that 
honour and fulfil the pledge that had been 
given? It is because they know that no 
such engagements were made that they 
seek to censure us, not for not going to 
war, but for compromising, as they will 
have it, the interests of peace. I think 
that a very lame and impotent conclusion 
of such arguments. 

But, Sir, although the conduct of the 
Government may be called in question, 
before the other nations of the world, Eng- 
land is responsible for all the engagements 
that have been made by her Government ; 
the country would be bound by those 
engagements, and must perform them ; 
and it is not by heaping vituperation and 
abuse on the present Ministry—it is not by 
displacing the Government, that you can get 
tid of any such engagements. The truth 
% there are no such engagements, and 
this Resolution is merely brought forward 
‘oserve party purposes. A new light has 

token in upon the hon. Gentlemen in the 
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course of these transactions, and this is 
supposed to be a convenient opportunity to 
displace a Government, and therefore this 
Motion is made. For that purpose we are 
told of dishonour to the country, of bad 
faith, and of breaches of engagements, 
which, if broken at all, the breach must be 
visited, not upon one particular set of men 
sitting upon these benches, but upon the 
nation. Surely, that is not a course 
worthy of a great party in this country. 
Surely they cannot have reflected on the 
effect, on the character and position of this 
country on the minds of Foreign Powers, of 
thus casting imputations of dishonour and 
bad faith on Ministers who are not the Mi- 
nisters of a party, but the Ministers of the 
Queen. It is not, I believe, a course which 
this House will endorse or approve ; but 
of this I am sure, that it will be a far 
more honourable and satisfactory thing to 
us, even if we should fall after having 
done our best to preserve the honour of 
Europe, to serve the interests of our Allies, 
and to maintain the faith of treaties, than 
it will be to hon, Gentlemen opposite to 
succeed to power at the expense of their 
country’s good name, and without having 
any different policy of their own to advo- 
eate by availing themselves of the chapter 
of accidents. I have seen with surprise 
the different tone which is adopted by hon. 
Gentlemen towards our own country, from 
that adopted towards France, Russia, and 
other Powers. Not a representation was 
made, no advice was given by us which 
was not given by them; and, befure 
January, Russia and France had declared 
that under certain circumstances they 
might be induced to take part with 
Denmark against Germany. Those Powers 
have seen their own reasons for not ad- 
hering to that intention. We, too, were 
willing to accede to it if they would 
have aided us. We did all we could for 
Denmark short of going to war alone and 
lighting up the flames of war and bringing 
about a convulsion in Europe, which no 
one would desire to see, and which it was 
our object to prevent. If we had had the 
assistance of Russia and France in stopping 
the war, we would have acted; and the only 
cause why we did not act was because Rus- 
sia and France, for their own reasons, de- 
clined to give any aid. And yet the con- 
duct of France and Russia has been held 
up as just and honourable, while the con- 
duct of our own Government has been at- 
tacked and reprobated. It is perhaps well 
for France and Russia that they have not 
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blue-books or published despatches, and 
that all the secrets of their negotiations are 
not laid open for Parliamentary discussion. 
In those countries there might be found 
some parties equally patriotic with the hon. 
Members opposite, who might suggest a 
reverse of the picture. Parliamentary go- 
vernment has inestimable advantages, for 
the sake of which one may put up with 
some inconveniences ; but if any reasons 
could be found under any circumstances 
for thinking that Parliamentary govern- 
ment laboured under disadvantages as 
compared with Despotic government, they 
would be found in discussions like the pre- 
sent. The history of important negotia- 
tions, conducted honestly and in good faith, 
has been laid before the country. They 
have not been successful from causes be- 
yond our control; the negotiations did not 
rest with us, but were shared in by other 
nations; but because an effect may be pro- 
duced upon the position of political parties 
in this House, we are told, while Russia is 
justified, while France is praised, that the 
honour of England has been sacrificed, and 
the just influence of the country has been 
diminished. I believe that the honour of 
the country does not stand upon so slender 
a foundation. I believe the way to support 
the influence of the country is to do right, 
to give good advice to others, to act rightly, 
to keep to our engagements, and not to 
enter upon useless and unnecessary wars. 
Whatever may be at the present time the 
opinion of the House, I feel confident that 
the verdict of posterity will not endorse 
these imputations upon the Government, 
and, through it, upon the nation which in 
these transactions it has represented. 
Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Sir, there 
are two facts which have presented them- 
selves in the course of this debate. We 
are now approaching the close of the third 
night of the debate, and as far as I know 
only one independent Member has been 
found to vindicate the policy of the Govern- 
ment. The other fact is, that the hope of 
external aid in debate having failed, re- 
course has been had to extreme audacity on 


the part of the Treasury Bench. When the | 
other night the Chancellor of the Exche- | 
quer denied that England had lost any | 


prestige or moral power, and alluded to the 
ribald trash of some obscure French jour- 


nals as the only quarters where such sug- | 
gestions would be found, I thought the! 


statement approached the sublime of au- 
dacity. When, too, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer asserted that from the moment 


The Attorney General 
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that the Government discovered that 
France and Russia intended not to co- 
operate with us in giving material aid to 
Denmark, no further menace or threat 
could be imputed to our Government—I 
thought that too was a bold and auda- 
cious statement. I own that when I heard 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
quote the Despatch of January, which has 
been so often referred to as a despatch 
calculated to light up the flames of war, 
and assure the Houso that that despatch 
was written with the direct intention of 
enabling England to back out of every 
warlike promise, and that it was addressed 
to Austria, Prussia, Sweden, and France, 
in order to clear the ground so as to enable 
England to release herself from her en- 
gagements—I thought that, too, was a 
bold and audacious statement. But | 
must say that the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General has improved upon those 
statements, for he has referred to that 
very despatch, not in the same sense as 
the Under Secretary of State did—not to 
prove that England intendzd to back out 
of her warlike promises—but to show that 
she had magnanimously done more than 
she had promised to do. What the aid 
given to Denmark consisted in the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not say. I am in- 
capable of understanding what good Den- 
mark could derive from that despatch if no 
material assistance was to be given. But 
the hon. and learned Attorney General, 
finding fault with the terms of the Address 
which is proposed, says that the only policy 
he can extract from it is, that under no cir- 
cumstances for the future ought England 
to interfere in any European quarrel by 
giving advice. I think he has failed to 
understand the language of the Motion, 
and the policy of those who support it. 
What we say is this—It is not right for 
England to hold out threats upon the one 
hand, or to give encouragement, direct or 
indirect, on the other, unless she is pre- 
pared to carry out those threats or to fulfil 
those promises. We heard in the very 
temperate observations of the hon. Member 
for the County of Kildare (Mr. Cogan) some 
reference to the general political aspect of 
the question. He spoke as a Liberal Mem- 
ber and as a Reformer—-and I am thereby 
_ reminded of the circumstances under which 
this Motion has been brought before the 
‘House. It is now five years since the no- 
| ble Lord opposite came into office upon the 
faith of doing two things—that he would 
‘earry a democratic Reform Bill, and that 
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he would raise the name and fame of Eng- 
land to a pitch which it had never reached 
under the wise, moderate, but firm ma- 
nagement of Lord Derby. With the first 
of these considerations we are not now 
concerned ; but with respect to the latter, 
the country—nay, the whole Empire—is 
entitled to ask how have these boastful 
pledges been redeemed by those who were 
so ready to censure, to condemn, if not to 
impeach the Government of Lord Derby 
for not going to war single-handed against 
France on account of some Portuguese 
yessel, whose very name, I doubt not, all 
have forgotten. I would ask, how has the 
honour and character of England been up- 
held by them in these transactions? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tells us we 
must not refer to foreign newspapers. But, 
go to what source you will, from every 
foreign newspaper, from every foreign ca- 
pital where the unfortunate Englishman— 
the Civis Romanus of former times—hap- 
pens to reside, from every foreign Court to 
which you address your sterile complaints 
and unavailing supplications, and you will 
receive a complete, if not a satisfactory, 
answer. At home, in every place where 
men congregate, there is but one answer 
to that question. The very Speech put 
into the mouth of the Royal Commis- 
sioners at the opening of the Session ad- 
mitted that whereas in 1859, when you 
succeeded to the management of affairs, 
you found England on friendly terms with 
all the Powers of Europe, in 1864 she 
stands in a position of impotent isolation. 
In this situation of affairs the House of 
Commons, the grand inquest of the nation, 
is called upon to decide the question—How 
you have conducted the negotiations arising 
out of the Treaty of 1852? And here | 
may say that considering the place in which 
that treaty was signed—considering that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
was the real author of the treaty—consider- 
ing the facility with which, if needs be, Eng- 
land might have interfered, otherwise than 
diplomatically, to carry out the objects of 
the treaty—considering, lastly, the pro- 
mises and declarations made by England 
—it might have been antecedently expec- 
ted that when England condescended to 
beseech and implore the German Powers 
to respect their obligations under the treaty, 
some deference would have been shown to 
her wishes. Why was it otherwise? Why 
did not only great Powers like Prussia 
and Austria reject your advice, but why did 
small States like Wurtemburg and Saxony 
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rebuke your interference ? Sad and start- 
ling as the effect might be, the cause is not 
far to seek. During great part of the last 
century the foreign policy of this country 
was administered by two very different 
but equally remarkable men—Sir Robert 
Walpole and Lord Chatham. Sir Robert 
Walpole’s system was that of peace—his 
enemies said (and that at last proved fatal 
to him), ‘‘ peace at any price.” Aided by 
a good understanding with an equally 
pacific Minister in France, he for many 
years carried out his policy and maintained 
peace. But what was Sir Robert Walpole’s 
language to foreign Powers? Was it 
haughty, dictatorial, insulting, menacing ? 
No! His language reflected his policy, 
and Sir Robert Walpole descends to pos- 
terity with all his faults as a great and 
consistent Minister. Lord Chatham’s mind 
was cast in another mould— 

‘* No joys to him pacific sceptres yield— 

‘“‘ War sounds the trump—he rushes to the field.” 
But his contemporaries recognized in him 
the man of vigorous language and of equally 
vigorous action ; and posterity has ratified 
the eulogies of his contemporaries. It has 
been reserved for Lord Russell to combine 
in a Mezentian alliance a parody of the lan- 
guage of Chatham with an exaggeration of 
the policy of Walpole. I know it is said, 
and most justly, that we are not concerned 
with Lord Russell alone, but with the 
whole Government of which he is a Mem- 
ber. TI fully admit this; and far be it 
from me to follow the example set by the 
noble Earl himself in 1855 and endeavour 
to make one Colleague responsible for the 
faults of the Administration. But I think 
Lord Russell is responsible in 1864 for one 
great source of weakness which was want- 
ing in 1855. I mean that system of bom- 
bast and bluster which has never save in one 
instance been followed by vigorous action, 
and which has become the laughing-stock 
of Europe. Can we forget the vehement 
and pertinacious denunciations of the 
French Emperor and the French Govern- 
ment uttered in this House upon the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice, when the 
noble Lord electrified the House and the 
country by declaring that we must hence- 
forward turn to other alliances? Well, 
Savoy and Nice now form part of the 
French empire; but where are those 
other allies? ‘* Conspicuous by their ab- 
sence.”” Again, can we forget that des- 
patch in which the noble Earl threatened 
Italy with the vengeance of England if she 
presumed to encroach upon the territories 

[ Zhird Night. 
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of the Church? Yet all the Papal territory 
that is not defended by French arms is now 
Italian soil. Can we forget the importunity 
with which the noble Lord beset the French 
Government to abandon their protectorate 
of Rome? Yet the Papal rule in Rome is 
still supported by French bayonets, and the 
invitation to Malta is not yet accepted. 
But above and beyond all this is the rash 
individuality of the noble Lord, conspicu- 
ous in the causes which led to the collapse 
of his Polish policy. We have heard to- 
night from the Under Secretary of State, 
that he is in possession of what he calls the 
secret history of the failure of his Polish 
policy. What the secret history may be 
I ¢annot profess to understand, and to do 
the hon. Gentleman justice he did not give 
us any proof of the truth of his marvellous 
statement; but I think, without diving 
into these hidden events, we cannot forget 
how in the speech made last September by 
the noble Lord to the farmers of a High- 
land valley—a speech containing threats 
and insults addressed now to all the Radi- 
cals, and now to all the Russias—we can- 
not forget how the noble Earl arrogating 
to himself the Power claimed by Mediaval 
Popes, proceeded from his chair in Blair- 
gowrie to depose the Emperor Alexander 
and release his Polish subjects from their 
allegiance; and more than that—how, ani- 
mated by the discriminating applause of 
his Highland hearers he proceeded to put 
his threats into exeeution—on paper, and 
fired off his memorable despatch to St. Pe- 
tersburg. A single hint, however, from the 
Minister of the Sovereign about to be de- 
posed was sufficient to convince the noble 
Earl or his Colleagues of his imprudence, 
and induce him to withdraw the inky thun- 
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that the threats employed by Her Majesty's 
Government—for threats he held them to 
be—had produced a very small effect indeed 
upon the minds of those who then guided 
the councils of Frankfort. But, Sir, I 
have said that I think it unfair to charge 
the noble Earl alone with the failure of 
those negotiations ; and I must say that, 
having been in the House on the memor- 
able July morning last year, when the First 
Minister of the Crown made the declaration 
to which so much reference has been made, 
I cannot acquit him of singular blindness 
as to the dangers which Europe was even 
then running from this quarrel between 
Germany and Denmark. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Horsham (Mr. Seymour 
FitzGerald) then called attention in very 
emphatic terms to the dangerous condition 
of that question, and the noble Lord hav- 
ing uttered that which has been so often 
quoted in this House, proceeded to say— 
“T do not myself anticipate any immediate 
danger or, indeed, any of that remote danger 
which the hon. Gentleman seems to think imperils 
the peace of Europe arising out of the Danish and 
Holstein question.”—[3 Hansard, clxxii. 1252.] 


The noble Lord made this statement, that 
he was conscious of no danger near or re- 
mote on the 23rd of July, many weeks 
after warnings of the most serious cha- 
racter had been received from Foreign 
Courts and from our own Ministers abroad 
as to the imminent danger which existed, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (the At- 
torney General) himself quoted a warning 
which had been received from Sweden. 
Sir Alexander Malet some weeks before 
had written a very forcible paper, and the 
French Government in the month of May 
called serious attention to the threatening 


Vote of Censure 


derbolt, and substitute in its place a mere aspect of the question. And yet, in spite 


blank cartridge. After all those proofs of | 
the impotence of the noble Lord’s most | 


of all these warnings, the noble Lord could 
rise in his place towards the end of July, 


vehement language and most determined | and say that he saw no danger, however 
threats, can we wonder that Germany, remote, to the peace of Europe from this 


when she had to consider the probability | 


of England opposing her in this matter of 
Schleswig-Holstein, came, on very good 
grounds, to the conviction that from Eng- 
land, as at present governed, she had no- 
thing worse to fear than a shower of acrid 
despatches and a few bouncing speeches ? 
It is remarkable from the papers laid on 
the table, how soon this conviction entered 
the minds of those who were managing the 


affairs of Germany. I will not dwell on des- | 


patches which have been already quoted, but 
there is a letter from Sir Alexander Malet 


very early in 1863, in which he points out 


Lord John Manners 


complicated question! I know the apolo- 
gists of the noble Lord who manages the af- 
fairs of the Foreign Office say— What could 


‘he do yoked in that unfortunate coalition 
‘with men nearly all of whom he had de- 


serted or denounced in turn—how could he 
be expected to carry on these great negoti- 
ations successfully, remembering that ten 
years ago, under very similar cireum- 
stances, a coalition drifted into war with 
Russia? I admit that similar causes have 
led to a similar failure, and I say that now 
it is the duty of the House to judge the 
conduet of the Government, and, if it finds 
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the charge brought against them has been 

ved, not upon any of the considerations 
that have been urged by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General or the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs to forbear giving a plain 
and straightforward verdict. We are told 
that the dignity of the country will suffer 
if the House of Commons give emphasis to 
that which is admitted to be the universal 
sentiment of the country. On the contrary, 
I think that if the House of Commons fails 
to record its verdict, and takes refuge 
behind any screen which may be conveni- 
ently raised, the House will fail in the dis- 
charge of one of its most important and 
sacred duties. The time bas come when 
the House must express an opinion as to the 
conduct of the Government, and say whe- 
ther that conduct has been characterized 
by all that weakness, all that vacillation, 
all that indecision which would justly call 
for condemnation on its part. Two courses 
were open to the Government. They might 
have said, with France, ‘‘ We will not in- 
terfere to protect Denmark from Germany ;”’ 
or, by a bold and vigorous policy in the 
outset, they might have stifled this iniqui- 
tous aggression in the bud. But they did 
neither one nor the other, ‘‘ Letting I 
dare not wait upon I would,’’ they failed 


to intimidate Germany, and they still more 
lamentably failed to support that unfortu- 
nate country, of which they professed them- 


selves to be the friends. We have been 
told, indeed, that no promises were made 
to Denmark, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the other night asserted that 
after England discovered that no material 
assistance was to be expected from. the 
other neutral Powers the English Govern- 
ment made use of no threats to Germany. 
But I say that long after that discovery 
was made recourse was had to the most 
important and the most determined threat 
that could be offered—the Channel Fleet 
was summoned to the Downs. No threat 
uttered after January! No promise held 
out to Denmark! Why, what was the 
language in one House of the noble Earl 
himself, and in the other of the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Admiralty? The 
noble Earl, in language which has been 
already quoted, explained the meaning of 
that striking event, and the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, whose statement, I am 
bound to say, produced far more commotion 
than the speech of the noble Earl, said, in 
answer to a Question put by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington)— 
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“The Channel squadron was now in the Downs. 

The ships were very nearly completely supplied, 
and were perfectly ready to proceed to any part 
of the world in twenty-four hours. With res 
to the iron ships, although they had not been 
docked since their return from their winter 
cruise, yet they had all been docked within a few 
months.”—[3 Hansard, clxxiv. 1979.] 
That was on the 2nd of May, 1864. Re- 
membering the language held by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I feel some 
seruple in reading a quotation from an 
English journal; but in a City Article of 
The Times of May 4, I find the following 
statement descriptive of the effect produced 
by these announcements :— 


‘* The English funds this morning opened at a 
decline of a quarter per cent from the low prices 
of Saturday, and subsequently experienced a fur- 
ther fall. The intimation that it will 
probably be found necessary to employ the British 
fleet to arrest the Prussians in their career of dis- 
honesty contributed to the general heaviness, but 
at the same time there was a universal feeling of 
satisfaction that this method of dealing with of- 
fenders who have shown themselves totally inca- 
pable of being touched by any moral considera- 
tions has at length been resolved upon.” 


That statement appeared in the City Ar- 
ticle of The Times newspaper of May 4, 
and I think, after that, it will require 
considerable boldness in any Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government to assert that 
this summoning of the Channel Fleet te 
the Downs and the warlike intimations 
which followed that proceeding in both 
Houses of Parliament were, in reality, 
neither a threat to Prussia, nor—what in 
my mind is still more important—an en- 
couragement to Denmark. How is it 
possible for us to shut our eyes to the 
fact that hasty orders were given for 
70-pounders to be rifled, and that every 
effort was made to get the fleet into 
readiness to sail at a moment’s notice ? 
We know that until the Conference closed 
its sittings what I must now call a de- 
sponding hope was entertained by the 
Danes, that the encouragement given would 
be realized, and that they would see at 
last the long-promised Channel Fleet 
making its appearance in the Baltic. It 
is said, ‘“* You condemn the policy of the 
Government; but would you advise the 
Government, laying aside mere harmless, 
discreditable bluster, to proceed to action, 
when this would probably lead you into 
conflict with 44,000,000” of —I think 
I have heard them called—*“ insane Ger- 
mans ?’’ My answer to that hypotheti- 
cal question consists, in the first place, 
of a denial of the hypothesis on which 
[Third Night. 
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it is founded. I do not believe that if 
some months ago you had evinced a firm 
and determined policy you would have 
had to war with these 44,000,000 
of what you are pleased to term “ in- 
sane Germans.” I would illustrate that 
position by referring to the one single 
act of vigour performed by Her Majesty’s 
Government since they came into office 
—an act for which I suppose they have 
already asked pardon in the proper quarter, 
and of which I doubt not they are now 
most heartily ashamed—I mean their con- 
duct in the affair of the Trent. There 
you had to deal with some 22,000,000 of 
what I suppose you would call equally in- 
sane Americans. But the result of the 
firm, definite, decided policy pursued in 
that case shows that a firm and definite 
policy leads not to war, but to peace. Now 
that the Americans have discovered the 
impotence of your threats, I fear we may 
live to rue the complacency with which 
throughout these dreary negotiations the 
noble Lord ate the leek proffered by 
Germany. At this time of night I 


could not presume to continue the obser- 
vations which naturally occur to me ; but 
I would sum up by saying that it sm 


to me the Government have neither known 
how to maintain the peace of Europe, nor 


how to vindicate the dignity of England. It | p 


seems to me that the one has been and is 
still imperilled, and the other tarnished, 
in the keeping of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I own that I have perused these 
documents with pain and with regret, and 
that their perusal binds me to support the 
Address proposed by my right hon. Friend. 
That Address, I believe, expresses accu- 
rately the opinion of England; and of this 
I am quite certain—that those weary, 
dreary, hopeless, helpless pages through 
which we have waded do not express the 
spirit, the intention, and the mind of Eng- 
land. That spirit, I believe, to be as high, 
that intention as noble, and that mind as 
chivalrous as ever. Remove from the posts 
which they acquired on conditions they 
have not fulfilled, the authors of her pre- 
sent humiliation, and England will regain 
her pristine fame, and name, and power, 
become once more the moral bulwark of 
the oppressed against the oppressor, and 
resume her wonted influence for good in the 
Council Chambers of Europe. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. ONSLOW, in rising to second the 
Motion for the adjournment, said, that hav- 


Lord John Manners 
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ing carefully perused all the documents 
connected with the question, he desired 
to express his admiration of the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government in having 
through a course of long, laborious, and 
difficult negotiations, steered Great Bri- 
tain with consummate skill. They might 
possibly have employed a little threat- 
ening language, but the object they had 
had in view was one dear to the hearts 
of all Englishmen, the establishment of 
peace. Though the Conference and the 
proposal to settle the Danish difficulty by 
arbitration had both failed, yet the efforts 
of Her Majesty’s Government were, in his 
opinion, well werthy the confidence of the 
House; and so long as the country was 
blessed with a Liberal Government, and so 
long as these Gentlemen sat on the Minis- 
terial bench, the honour of England was 
secure. It was ‘‘all bosh” to talk of the 
decline of our prestige and power, for if 
the country were at all hated on the Con- 
tinent that feeling only arose from the 
envy with which foreigners regarded our 
wealth, happiness, and power. It was well 
known that all the countries which had de- 
sired our injury had been disappointed and 
sold. He denied that the question was 
one of peace or war, because he was con- 
— that it was simply one of power and 
ace. 

Mr. HENNESSY: Sir, before this de- 
bate is adjourned, I trust I may be allowed 
to call the attention of the House to a cir- 
eumstance which may, at all events, have 
the effect of inducing the members of Her 
Majesty’s Government in future to pay the 
deference which I think is due to the 
Chair. I find that the noble Viscount at 
the head of the Government, on the 27th 
of April, 1855, in addressing this House 
used the following words :—‘‘ Every rea- 
sonable man must have been convinced that 
the charges made by the hon. Member were 
false and calumnious.” Who was the 
Member referred to by the noble Vis- 
count ? The Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Sir, the noble Viscount was 
ealled to order by an hon. Member who 
then sat below the gangway. Your pre- 
decessor decided the noble Viscount was 
in order, and yet we have to-night been 
witnesses of an extraordinary scene in 
which the noble Viscount took a conspicu- 
ous part. [ Cries of ‘‘ Read, read.’”] 

“Mr. Orwar rose to order. He respectfully 
submitted the noble Viscount had used words 
which were altogether un-Parliamentary when he 
charged another Member with stating that which 
was false and calumnious,” 
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“Mr, Spcaxer: What I understood the noble 
Viscount to say was, that the charges made by the 
hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) were 
false and calumnious. [Cheers.”’] 

“Viscount Patmerston: Sir, I repeat what I 
was about to say. [Loud cheering.] The charges 
were utterly false and calumnious.” 

Mr. HENNESSY: And yet, Sir, the 
same noble Viscount who used that language 
in the House towards the hon. Member for 
Southwark rose to-night, not only to call 
to order an hon. Gentleman who used a 
similar, and, indeed, identical phrase, but 
actually to call into question the decision 
of the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I ap- 
prehend that upon the oceasion quoted by 
the hon. Gentleman I applied those terms 
not to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Southwark, but to the charges which had 
been made by some other person. [ Cries 
of “No, no!) However, I should in 
any case, Sir, defer to your decision. I 
rise chiefly for the purpose of asking 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, whether it be the in- 
tention of himself and those who act 
with him to bring this debate to a ter- 
mination to-morrow? I think it is de- 
sirable to know whether it is to end to- 
morrow night, or whether it is to be con- 
tinued on Monday? If, as I understand, 
it is the intention to finish the debate to- 
morrow, as by the forms of the House the 
Committee of Supply is the first of the 
Orders of the Day, and as it is competent 
for hon. Members to make preliminary 
Motions upon that Motion, I hope hon. 
Members who have notices on the paper 
will consent to their postponement, and 
allow the House to go into Committee of 
supply as a matter of form, so that the 
debate may be proceeded with early in the 
evening. 

Mr. DISRAELI: As far as I have 
been able to collect the general feeling 
of the House on both sides, I believe it is 
their wish that the debate should be con- 
cluded to-mortow. That is the general 
understanding. 


Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


STREET MUSIC BILL—{Bu 186.] 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a third 
time.”’ 
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Mr. AYRTON said, that the Amend- 
ments were so confusing that it would 
probably accomplish none of the purposes 
for which it was brought in. There was 
so much discord raging in that House, that 
it was impossible to introduce any harmony 
into it, but as it was extremly likely to be 
rejected in another place he should not 
trouble the House by dividing against it, 
He (Mr. Ayrton) repeated his opinion that 
the Bill was utterly unnecessary and absurd, 
and was a miserable instance of class legis- 
lation. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE opposed 
the Bill, on the ground that there were 
innumerable instances of terrible nuisances 
that were not affected by the Bill, and he 
Moved that it be read a third time that day 
three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three 
months.”’—(Sir William Jolliffe.) 

Question put, ** That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—-Ayes 49 ; Noes 
18: Majority 31. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 


COURTS OF JUSTICE SITE BILL, 
[Bint 189.] 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Bill be now read a second time.”’ 

Debate arising, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Debate be now adjourned,” — 
(Mr. Lygon.) 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Select 
Committee. 


PILOTAGE ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(No. 2) BILL—{Buz 184.] 

Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 

Bill committed to a Select Committee of 
Five Members, to be nominated by the 
Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, 


That the Petition of the Trinity House of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, which was presented upon 
Tuesday last, against the Bil!, be referred to the 
Committee ; and that the Petitioners be heard by 
their Counsel or Agents upon their Petition, if 
they think fit, and counsel heard in favour of the 
Bill, against the said Petition. — (Mr, Milner 
Gibson.) 
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JOINT STOCK COMPANIES (VOTING 
PAPERS) BILL.—CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration read. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. VANCE moved the following 
Clause :— 

«Unless at a general meeting of the Company 
it shall be otherwise resolved, the directors of 
such Company shall cause a list of the share- 
holders who are entitled to vote, with their re- 
gistered addresses, to be printed annually or 
half-yearly as the directors may determine, dis- 
tinguishing shareholders holding shares or stock 
to the amount of a director’s qualification by an 
asterisk, and such list shall be sold to any share- 
holder on application to the Company at a reason- 
able cost price, not exceeding five shillings.” 


Clause brought up, and read 1°; 2°, 


Sir JAMES FERGUSSON opposed 
the Clause. . 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Clause be added to the Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 32; Noes 
53: Majority 21. 


Bill to be read 3° this day, and to be 
printed. [Bill 195.] 


ISLE OF MAN HARBOURS ACT AMEND- 
MENT (DEFICIENCY OF DUES) BILL. 
[Brut 185.] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient that any defi- 
ciency in the Dues of the Harbour of Port Erin 
in the Isle of Man, applicable to meet the Claims 
of the Public Works Loan Commissioners, should 
be charged on the Surplus Customs Revenue of 
that Island. 

Resolutions to be reported this day. 


TURNPIKE TRUSTS ARRANGEMENTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Banrtne, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders made under an Act of 
the fifteenth year of Her present Majesty, to 
facilitate arrangements for the relief of Turnpike 
Trusts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Banine 
and Sir Gzorcr Grey. 


Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 196.] 


IONIAN ISLANDS COMMISSIONS ACT REPEAL 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuicuester Forrescue, Bill 
to repeal an Act to enable the subjects of the 
Ionian States to hold Military and Naval Com- 
missions under the Crown ; to amend the Tonian 
Marriages Act; and for other purposes, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Caicuester Forrescur 
and Mr. Secretary CaRpWELL. 


Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 197.] 


IIouse adjourned at Two o'clock, 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 8, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament — The 
Marquess of Hastings (after the Death of his 
Father). 

Pusuic Buus — First Reading — Defence Act 
Amendment [u.u.]* (No. 193); Judgments, 
&e., Law Amendment* (No. 194); India 
Stocks Transfer Act Amendment * (No. 195); 
Street Music (Metropolis)* (No. 196); In- 
demnity * (No, 197). 

Second Reading — Accidents Compensation Act 
Amendment * (No. 158). 

Select Committee— On Railways Construction 
Facilities* (No. 160); Railway Companies 
Powers * (No. 121). 

Consideration—Settled Estates Act Amendment* 
(Commons’ Amendments). 

Third Reading — Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) 
Acts Amendment * (No, 167), and passed, 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 
THE ALLEGED CRUELTY OF 
PRUSSIAN SOLDIERS, 


Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Shaftesbury) the other 
evening asked whether any intelligence 
had reached Her Majesty’s Government 
respecting the alleged massacre of wounded 
Swedes by the Prussian troops. At that 
time I stated that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had received no intelligence of such 
an oceurrence. Since then I have made 
inquiries and have received telegrams from 
both Her Majesty’s Minister at Copenhagen 
and Her Majesty’s Minister at Berlin. Our 
representative at Copenhagen informs me 
that he has inquired of the Swedish Mi- 
nister, and that there is no truth whatever 
in the report which has been circulated. 
Some four or five Swedish officers were 
killed, they were in Danish uniform and 
undistinguishable from the Danish troops. 
Our account from Berlin states that there 
was a report that an intention existed on 
the part of a portion of the army of trying 
by court-martial some of the Swedes en- 
gaged with the Danes, who had been taken 
prisoners. But it was believed at Berlin 
that the Prussian Government would not 
sanction the proceeding. I therefore trust 
there is no truth whatever in the story we 
have heard. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—VOTE OF 
CENSURE—RESOLUTION— 
(THE EARL OF MALMESBURY). 
ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY. 
Toe Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, I am sure that on grave occasions 
like the present but one sentiment pervades 
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both sides of the House—namely, the hope 
that the debate which is to follow will do 
honour to the country and to the ancient 
assembly to which we belong. With this 
feeling I am sure that both sides of the 
House will deeply regret the absence of one 
who illustrates our debates by his ability, 
his wit, and his eloquence. To me per- 
sonally it is a matter of still greater regret, 
inasmuch as I am here to represent him, 
although unworthy and unable to fill his 
place ; and I must ask of my noble Friends 
behind me their utmost indulgence, inas- 
much as it falls to me to move Resolutions 
which, had he been present, he would have 
moved in so much better a manner. My 
Lords, I trust that in doing so I shall not 
in the heat of debate say anything unfair 
to any Member of the Government, and 
that I shall not trespass upon your Lord- 
ships’ convenience by too lengthened a 
statement. 

My Lords, that being my wish, it is a 
matter of regret that anything like per- 
sonal matters should at this moment be 
brought before your Lordships ; but in a 
few words I must complain to the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs of a eireumstance that is reported 
to have occurred in another place last 
night. It appears that the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs * in another place” 
[** Order, order !”” }—has alluded to a Cor- 
respondence which he says was carried on 
by me upon a former occasion. I shall say 
no more than this, that if such a Corre- 
pondence exists, I wish, and have already 
expressed my wish, to the noble Earl oppo- 
site (Earl Russell) that Parliament should 
be made acquainted with its contents, and 
I trust that the noble Earl will produce it 
to this House. 

My Lords, I turn now to the Resolutions 
of which I have given notice. I do not 
think that any of your Lordships will object 
to my first Resolution, namely, 

** That this House has heard with deep concern 
that the sittings of the Conference recently held 
in London have been brought to a close without 
accomplishing the important purposes for which it 
was convened,” 


It must be matter of very great regret to 
us all, that the Conferenee has failed, be- 
cause the circumstances attending it have 
led to events which will, I am afraid, lead 
to still further disagreeable complications. 
First of all we have, I am afraid, lost the 
goodwill and good feeling of some very 
ancient allies. We have for many years been 
allied in very close friendly feeling with 
Germany and the German Powers, especi- 
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ally with Austria and Prussia. With one of 
these Powers we are connected by a Royal 
marriage. My Lords, it must be matter of 
deep regret to us all, that the events to 
which the Correspondence which we are 
about to discuss has reference have for the 
time completely divorced us from these 
alliances. Then, again, I am afraid that 
in consequence of these events we have to 
lament a great violation of public right, 
and a violation of—for I can call it by no 
other name—the Treaty of 1852—a treaty 
in the conclusion of which both political 
parties in this country took an interest 
and a part. This is a matter of very great 
consequence. The violation of that treaty 
setsa very bad precedent for the future. 
It isa great breach of the public law of 
Europe, and may at any time be quoted as 
an excuse for violence and wrong. Locking 
at the details of this unfortunate business, 
there is one feature in it which must be 
looked at with a certain degree of apprehen- 
sion—I mean the appearance of, as it were, 
a new Power in Europe, the Diet of the 
German Confederation. It appears to me 
that that body has overstepped its former 
attributes, and has, in interfering with an 
European treaty, taken upon itself an au- 
thority which, especially under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, it had no right 
to assume. In fact, my Lords, if the Diet 
is to be permitted to throw its whole weight 
against any treaty that may have been 
signed by Austria and Prussia, on the 
ground that the general interests of Ger- 
many will be interfered with if such treaties 
are maintained, I do not know who will 
make treaties with Austria and Prussia, or 
how any treaties are to be made with any 
of the German States separately with any 
hope of their being upheld and their ob- 
jeets carried out. There is another point 
of great consequence which the events that 
have occurred have brought before the 
world, namely, the introduction of a prin- 
ciple which, so far at least as its inter- 
pretation is concerned, is a new one ; 
I mean the principle of nationality. And I 
must express my regret that the noble 
Ear! has not in the many discussions which 
have taken place—either in the Correspon- 
dence or in the Conference—as far as I 
can ascertain, put a categorical question 
to the persons who maintain this principle, 
and asked them for a plain and simple 
interpretation of what they mean by 
‘‘nationality.”” If by ‘‘ nationality ” they 
mean that a people may rise against a 
tyrannical Government—that Power abused 
is revocable — then all Englishmen will 
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accept the principle ; but it would appear 
—unless some other interpretation shall be 
given—that nationality now means that 
one nation has a right to invade another, 
for the purpose of assisting its discontented 
subjects to rebel. And this nationality is 
described to be the produce of, or to exist 
in consequence of, a certain majority in 
language or religion; and in some way, until 
now unheard of, to be the foundation which 
gives a right first to the revolted subjects 
to rebel, and then to a foreign Power to 
invade the territory and assist them. 
Nothing can be more dangerous to the 
peace of the world than such a principle 
as this as now defined. Nothing can be 
more perilous or render it more impossible 
to maintain peace. I do not know what, 
under such a principle, is to become of the 
smaller Powers of Europe. Take, for 
instance, Switzerland, in which three dif- 
ferent languages are spoken — German, 
French, and Italian. If you were to follow 
out this principle, Switzerland, which has 
hitherto been respected as the very cradle of 
liberty and independence, would be divided 
between the three great Powers — Italy, 
Germany, and France. And what would 
become of our own country if brought under 
this principle? There are, at least, three 


Denmark and Germany— 


languages spoken in the United Kingdom; 
and if languages are to form the distine- 
tion, England would be one country, Scot- 
land another, Ireland a third, and, per- 


haps, Wales a fourth. I therefore regret 
that in the many discussions which have 
taken place the noble Earl has not insisted 
upon some interpretation of this principle, 
which seems to me to be pregnant with 
mischief, in order that we may understand 
what nationality really means in a political 
and international sense. Lastly, we must 
deeply regret the failure of this Conference, 
from the natural feeling which Englishmen 
entertain at seeing a very ancient country 
—a country which has existed for more 
than a thousand years, whose former 
monarchs were our monarchs, and whose 
existence, as compared with that of its 
invader, Prussia, is as the cedar to the 
fig tree, invaded, dismembered, and an- 
nihilated, under circumstances of gross 
and unparalleled cruelty and barbarity. 
That must cause us to feel not only 
regret at the failure of the Conference, 
but the warmest indignation when we 
remember the circumstances to which 
I am about presently to allude; and I 
regret to say that the war, since its re- 
commencement, has been carried on in the 
same shameful manner in which it was 
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before. It is now my duty to show that 
I am right in my second Resolution, in 
which I lay the blame for these things on 
Her Majesty’s Government, and declare— 

“That it is the opinion of this House, that 
while the course pursued by Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment has failed to maintain their avowed 
policy of upholding the integrity and indepen. 
dence of Denmark, it has lowered the just in- 
fluence of this country in the councils of Sines 
and thereby diminished the securities for peace.” 

My Lords, before I go into the Corre- 
spondence, which I will do as shortly as 
possible, quoting as little as I can, and as 
fairly as I can, to the noble Earl opposite 
and to myself, I must anticipate a question 
which has been asked elsewhere, and, 
probably, will be repeated in this House 
—a challenge to us to declare what our 
policy is, and what we should have done 
if we had been in office? Now, I think 
that a most preposterous and unfair ques- 
tion. Preposterous, because it is impossible 
for an Opposition to declare what it would 
do when a question of war or peace is at 
issue, and while in ignorance of the means 
at the disposal of the country for carrying 
on a war, of the Allies on which it could 
depend, and of a thousand details, without 
a perfect knowledge of which no man 
would dream of entering into a war unless 
he was insane. If that were a fair ques- 
tion, I think I might quite as fairlyask what 
would the Government do if they occupied 
the place of the Opposition ?—although 
there is one thing which it is not difficult 
to predict they would do, and that is, 
endeavour to turn us out as soon as pos- 
sible. I, therefore, candidly tell your 
Lordships that if we, situated as we are, 
and ignorant of the matters to which | 
have referred, were to say we were pre- 
pared to go to war, we should be unfit to 
conduct the affairs of the country. Let us 
to-night, then, say nothing upon that 
point. That is the reason why those upon 
whose support we rely in proposing this 
Resolution are not, I believe, at all anx- 
ious at this moment that any Government 
should proceed to war. And one thing 
appears to me to be perfectly palpable, 
that no moment could be more inopportune 
for going to war than the present. I do 
not say that the time has not passed when 
by risking a war, war might have been 
prevented. Of that I am even convinced, 
and it is not I only who say so. I 
have heard it stated by numbers of per- 
sons who are good judges of the circum- 
stances to which I have alluded—I have 
heard it stated by Germans themselves— 
men as eager to maintain their objects in 
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Denmark as any men could be—that if 
the Government had taken a firm tone and 
made a strong demonstration at the outset, 
war would have been averted. I think, 
too, I can show your Lordships that that 
statement was justified. The noble Earl 
and also the noble Duke who sits on the 
Government benches (the Duke of Argyll), 
drew an analogy between the circumstances 
which have taken place with respect to 
Denmark and Germany and those which 
occurred in 1859 in Italy, and also between 
the Correspondence which I then carried 
on and that which was carried on in the 
present instance. The noble Earl was 
good enough to give me credit for the way 
in which I endeavoured to preserve peace, 
and for the policy I pursued. I can assure 
the noble Earl that praise from a man so 
eminent as he is is exceedingly pleasing to 
me; but I can hardly help recollecting 
that the noble Earl was one of those who 
accused me, and tried, and condemned, 
and, I may say, hanged me for that policy. 
The noble Earl was one of those who drove 
us from office on the ground of our foreign 
policy, and who did so before they had 
read a single one of my despatches, for the 
papers had not at the time been laid on 
the table. That, perhaps, was my fault ; 


but I must do the noble Earl the justice to 
say that, having condemned and hanged 
me, as a conscientious man he cut me down 


before I quite ceased to exist. There is, 
however, a great difference between the 
result of his policy and that of the Govern- 
ment to which I belonged. In the policy 
carried on by the noble Earl he has had 
the misfortune to have no assistance what- 
ever, and to have possessed no influence 
whatever over our Allies. That was not the 
case with respect to the Italian question ; 
because, although it is true that Austria, 
with a stupidity perfectly unpardonable, 
rushed to her own fate, and lost one of the 
fairest provinces of the empire, yet we had 
influence enough to prevent France and 
Piedmont from advancing, and the whole 
question would have been if not settled, 
at least diseussed in peaceful Conference if 
Austria had not followed her insane course. 
I do not accept the analogy, therefore, to 
which I have referred. We had influence 
sufficient, at all events, to prevent two 
great Powers from rushing into war; but 
in this case the noble Earl seems to have 
had no influence with any Power whatso- 
ever. Am I not right, then, my Lords, in 
saying that the Government has failed in 
upholding the independence and integrity 
of Denmark? Schleswig, which was part 
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of Denmark Proper, and which has been 
so for some centuries, and not only Schles- 
wig, but Jutland, are now in possession of 
the Germans ; and so complete is the failure 
of the noble Earl’s policy, that it fell to 
him to carry out the painful and almost 
humiliating task of being himself the per- 
son to propose in the Conference the dis- 
memberment of a kingdom the integrity of 
which he had declared essential to the wel- 
fare of Europe, and dear to the feelings of 
the people of this country. The noble 
Earl was obliged to propose in the Con- 
ference the division of Schleswig into two 
parts, and was compelled to submit to a 
refusal of his proposition on the part of 
the triumphant Germans. Denmark, in- 
deed, might say to England, in the words 
of the dying Mercutio to Romeo—** Why 
the devil came you between us? I was 
hurt under your arm.” 

Now, my Lords, I think this state of 
things has been brought about by the de- 
fault of Her Majesty’s Government. What 
I accuse them of is this—that of not having 
made up their minds on any definite course 
of policy, and of not keeping in view, as a 
mark from which their eye ought never to 
have been taken, the invasion of Schleswig. 
With what I may term the municipal differ- 
ences in Denmark we had nothing to do. 
But this was an International question, and 
this was the point at which England had a 
right to interfere, even by force, if she 
thought proper to do so, and this point 
ought to have been constantly before his 
eyes. The noble Earl, and the Cabinet of 
which he is a Member, ought to have been 
prepared a month before with the course 
which in that event they intended to 
pursue, completely warned as they must 
have been of what was taking place by 
their Ministers abroad. 

My Lords, the first great fault which 
the noble Earl, in my opinion, committed, 
was that he made himself too much of a 
partisan, and did not maintain that inde- 
pendent eharacter which would afterwards 
have been of great service to him as an 
arbitrator and mediator between the par- 
ties. He plunged at once into the muni- 
cipal question. We know the noble Earl’s 
aptitude and power in regard to the making 
of constitutions and laws for the internal 
government of a country. In his time he 
has made himself immortal by a Reform 
Bill, of which I will say nothing but that 
it appears to be liked by others better than 
by himself—for others have accepted it, 
but he has never ceased endeavouring to 
alter it. The taste for Reform had not 
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left him when he entered the Foreign 
Office. I should, however, have thought 
that his experience of the Foreign Office 
would have shown him that there was 
quite enough to be done in dealing with 
the matters which come within the scope 
of that Department without seeking other 
fiells of business, anxiety, and labour. 
That, however, was not the feeling of the 
noble Earl. He had not been long at the 
Foreign Office when it occurred to him 
that the great cure for all the evils exist- 
ing in the case of Germany and Denmark 
was to propose a Reform Bill. On the 29th 
of April, 186], I think he proposed a new 
Constitution for Denmark and the Duchies. 
Against that Constitution I have nothing 
to say, except that it closely resembled 
that Constitution which he afterwards ad- 
vised the Danes to give up. That Consti- 
tution, like his own Reform Bill, did not 
please the noble Earl very long; and find- 
ing himself at Coburg, and having perhaps 
less to do than if shut up in the Foreign 
Office, he constructed another Reform Bill ; 
and on the 24th of September, 1862, he 
produced what he considered would be 
the panacea for the existing state of 
things. The consequence was—as your 
Lordships may easily guess — that he 
pleased neither party. The Danes did 


not like one of these Constitutions; the 
Germans said it was impossible for them 


to assent to the other. Thus the noble 
Earl was placed rather in the position of 
@ partisan than of a judge between Den- 
mark and Germany. JHe had cut the 
ground from under his own feet as an 
independent English Minister to whom 
both parties, in the event of their being 
unable to agree, could have referred for 
an impartial opinion. This was soon 
followed by a memorable circumstance 
which bears vitally on the whole ques- 
tion, to which we may attribute much of 
what has been called Danish obstinacy, 
which greatly complicated matters, and 
to which I am firmly of opinion we may 
attribute the general failure of this un- 
happy business. I allude to the speech 
of the noble Viscount at the head of the 
Government on the 23rd of July, 1863, 
in which he declared that if Denmark 
were attacked he, for one, believed that 
she would not stand alone. That speech 
was not unprepared; it was made after 
notice had been given to him of the inten- 
tion to ask him a question; and the only 
possible meaning to be put upon it was that 
which I believe the noble Viscount intended 
at the time. I recollect well the effect of 
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mean nothing else than this — that if 
Denmark were invaded, England would 
assist her. I have been told — or at 
least I have heard it said—that the noble 
Lord in that remark meant to allude to 
Sweden; but it is impossible, because the 
question put to the noble Lord which 
gave rise to the answer and the context 
of the noble Lord’s speech, delivered on 
the 23rd of July, 1863, shows that the 
noble Lord intended England when he 
made use of those words. The result of 
such a statement, solemnly made in Par. 
liament by the Prime Minister of Eng. 
land was, that it was looked upon through- 
out the recess, and it was dwelt upon by 
Denmark as of serious meaning, and that 
it would be carried out in the event of 
Austria and Prussia entering her territory. 
That speech must, I think, have greatly 
increased the difficulties of the Foreign 
Secretary when he had to press the Danes 
to give up one thing after saother—the 
Patent and the Constitution, to allow the 
Eider to be crossed without resistance, 
and to submit to every possible degrada- 
tion; and he must have felt the difficulty 
in the reliance of the Danish Govern- 
ment on the material assistance of Eng- 
land. In the autumn which followed 
this memorable speech, the King of 
Denmark unfortunately died unexpectedly 
and after a short illness; but even before 
his death the consequences of these dif- 
ferences between Denmark and Germany 
were apparent. Here again the noble 
Earl showed that dilatoriness, and I may 
almost say carelessness, which in a great 
measure has been the cause of the failure 
of his efforts. On the Ist of October, 
Sir Augustus Paget informed the noble 
Earl that the new Constitution for Den- 
mark was about to be submitted to the 
Rigsraad in conformity with the Royal 
Message. Sir Augustus Paget told the 
noble Earl then, that it was a matter 
much to be regretted that constitutional 
changes should be made just at that 
moment, and that they would be sure to 
produce great irritation in Germany. Be- 
fore this the noble Earl knew that the 
Constitution had already been a matter 
of discussion, and that it involved the 
question whether Denmark had kept faith 
with Germany or not? Again, on the 
13th of October, Sir Augustus Paget wrote 
to the noble Earl enforcing on his atten- 
tion the danger of this -Constitution, in 
producing irritation in Germany. From all 
the information which was forwarded to 
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him it was to be expected that the noble 
Lord would have taken a strong line ; but 
instead of that he replied to Sir Augus- 
tus Paget on the 21st of October, that the 
question was entirely an International 
question, and could not form a subject of 
Federal interference. After that the noble 
Earl took great pains afterwards to induce 
the King to withdraw the Constitution ; 
but for two months before that, all the 
noble Earl said was that England would be 
glad if it were not signed; but he never 
pointed out the consequences which would 
ensue from the advice of England not being 
taken. I should like to show your Lord- 
ships some of the warnings which were 
conveyed to the noble Lord by his different 
Ministers abroad. Your Lordships will 
remember that after the late King of Den- 
mark had died, before signing the Consti- 
tution, the new King was pressed by his 
subjects and his Ministry to sign it. The 
noble Earl attempted feebly to dissuade 
him, but he did it, and thence arose all 
those further troubles which resulted in 
the invasion of Schleswig. These are the 
warnings which he received from abroad. 
On the 16th December, Sir Augustus Paget 
wrote to the noble Earl informing him that 
the Danish Government had been sum- 


moned to withdraw their troops from Hol- 
stein, and that in all probability they would 
be withdrawn with the exception of the 
téte-de-pont of Frederickstadt, which was 
the key to the position in Schleswig, and 
about which, therefore, it was right that 


some arrangement should be made. On 
the 14th December, Sir Andrew Buchanan 
wrote from Berlin, that Austria and Prussia 
had declined to give any explanation as to 
the nature of the arrangements which they 
would accept from Denmark ; that they 
had merely stated generally that they 
would require the fulfilment of the engage- 
ments contracted by Denmark in 1851, and 
had declared that Schleswig must be with- 
drawn from the Constitution before the 
15th of January. He goes on to say that 


the Austrian and Prussian Governments had | 
thus followed out the whole policy of the | 


Diet, of which Denmark had so frequently 
complained. The noble Earl got an- 
other warning from Lord Augustus Loftus 
at Munich, on December 23rd, who told 
him that the separation of Schleswig from 
Denmark would be the annihilation of the 
Danish Monarchy ; “‘ and the maritime posi- 


tion of Schleswig is of European impor-' 


tance, as it commands the port of Kiel, 
Which was one of the chief reasons why its 
position was coveted by Germany.” There 
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can be little doubt that the object of the 
invasion is to take possession of that port. 
Then, again, Sir Andrew Buchanan writes 
on the 14th of January— 

“T shall not, therefore, characterize the grounds 
on which M. Bismark rests his defence of the in- 
tended invasion of Schleswig. It will be more 
reasonable to inquire whether there may not be 

| other causes for that measure, which, if not un- 
| objectionable, present it in a less odious point of 
view than as a mere wanton interruption of the 
| peace of Europe and a needless infliction upon 
Denmark of the horrors of war.” 


My Lords, the noble Earl received further 
information on the subject from Lord Wode- 
house, who had been sent to Copenhagen, 
and who, writing on the 3rd of January, 
says— 

“ He was desired by the King to declare that 
the occupation of any part of Schleswig by the 
Federal troops would be treated by Denmark as 
an act of war, which must at all hazards be re- 
sisted by force. Ifthe Danes were driven by su- 
perior numbers out of Schleswig, they would con- 
tinue their existence in Jutland; if they were 
compelled to retreat from Jutland, they would 
fight to the last extremity in the Islands, until 
Copenhagen itself was in the hands of the enemy.” 
—No. 4, 495. : 

In the same month Sir Alexander Malet 
writes— 

“ The tension of the public mind is very great, 
and I am bound to say that there is a wonderful 
indifference to our representations, while they are 
at the same time resented as interfering with a 
cherished project.”—No. 4, 516. 

Now, my Lords, with those represent- 
ations before us, I think we are perfectly 
justified in saying, in the words of the Re- 
solution, that through the policy adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Government the just in- 
fluence of this country has been lowered. 
I have shown your Lordships the warnings 
which the noble Earl received, though I[ 
am sure that a man of his quickness of 
intellect could not have failed to perceive 
the state of things even without such re- 
presentations. But, notwithstanding all 
his means of information, there seems to 
have been some fatality about, which 
| prevented him from seeing matters in the 
‘right light. If he ever intended to defend 
Denmark from an attack on the part of the 
| German Powers, no doubt the time for him 

to have done so was when he received those 
warnings in the middle and the end of De- 
cember. But what were his replies to all 
those warnings? On the 24th of Decem- 
ber he writes— 

“It would be no less impossible for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to enter into any engagement, 
that if the Federal troops should not Jimit their 
operations to the Duchy of Holstein, but should 
on some pretence or other extend their opera- 
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tions to the Duchy of Schleswig, Her Majesty’s 
Government would maintain an attitude of neu- 
trality between Germany and Denmark.”—No. 
4, 413. 

Now, one would expect that the noble Earl 
would have taken his stand on the broad 
question of the Treaty of 1852, and the 
great International question, and the bal- 
ance of power, because the German Powers 
took to themselves the right to abrogate the 
treaty signed by five or six Powers, on the 
ground, forsooth, that Denmark had not 
kept faith in respect of the engagements 
which she had entered into with the Ger- 
man Powers by a separate agreement, in 
which none of the signatary Powers were 
guarantors. The noble Earl ought to have 
made his stand on International law and 
the faith of treaties if he meant to defend 
Denmark at all. Sweden at that time was 
strong in her determination to assist. If 
at the time to which I refer the noble Earl 
had come forward with a declaration that 
a certain number of troops and a certain 
portion of the British fleet would support 
the Danish army if the German Powers 
invaded Denmark, he would, no doubt, have 
had Sweden with him, and with 100,000 
men on the Eider ready to receive the 
invaders I am perfectly convinced that not 
a single German would have crossed that 
river. But, my Lords, I am not now 
going into the question, whether the noble 
Earl ought to have given such assistance. 
I am only saying that if ever he meant to 
interfere actively, that was the time for ac- 
tion ; and I am contending further, that if 
it was considered right by the noble Earl 
to maintain peace and not to run the risk 
of war—a risk which, I think, my Lords, 
was very small indeed—he ought to have 
said at once to Denmark, ‘‘ We wont help 
you ; you have not kept your faith in some 
small matters; but, whether great or small, 
because you have not kept your faith you 
must take the consequences.”’ That is the 
language which, I think, the noble Earl 
ought to have used if he really never in- 
tended to offer material assistance to Den- 
mark. I hope, my Lords, I shall not be 
accused of anything like vanity if I refer 
to a despatch which I wrote in 1852 to the 
Danish Government, when I was informed 
by Sir Henry Wynn, our Minister at 
Copenhagen, that he observed some symp- 
toms of an intention on the part of .Den- 
mark to slide away from the engagements 
she had contracted under the Treaty of 
1852. At that time there were great in- 
trigues in Denmark, as there are now; and 
the Treaty had not been signed six months 
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when I was told that some leading persons 
were trying to persuade the King not to 
fulfil his engagements, and that he was 
likely to follow their advice. In that des- 
patch to Sir Henry Wynn, dated December 
14, 1852, I said— 

“You will not conceal from M. de Bluhme 

and from all persons called upon to exercise 
an influence in the decision of the question, that 
if his Danish Majesty should from whatever cause 
find himself unable to carry out the engagements 
he has contracted, Her Majesty’s Government 
must hold His Majesty and that section of the 
Danish people who will have been the cause of 
such inability alone responsible for any dangers 
which may thence arise to the security of Den- 
mark and the integrity of the Danish dominions.” 
— Correspondence, 228. 
My Lords, I think it is evident that 
the noble Earl had not made up his 
mind to any policy whatever; and this 
want of resolution on his part perfectly 
explains the faltering tone of his des- 
patches, and the difficulties into which 
every day he plunged deeper. Now, there 
is one very remarkable proof of this— 
namely, a conversation which the noble 
Earl had with Count Bernatorff, the Prus- 
sian Minister in this country, on the 14th 
of January, twelve days before the meet- 
ing of Parliament, and fifteen days before 
the invasion of Schleswig—an invasion 
which had been threatened for the pre- 
vious three months. The Prussian Minis- 
ter called upon the Foreign Secretary, and 
the noble Earl wrote an account of the 
conversation which took place on the ocea- 
sion to Lord Bloomfield. He says— 


“T had a conversation a short time ago with 
Count Bernstorff on the subject of the proposed 
occupation of Schleswig by Prussia. He said he 
had not fully understood the observations I had 
made in a former conversation. That the pro- 
posed occupation, if it were to take place, would 
be done under the regular authorities and by the 
regular troops of Prussia ; that no danger, there- 
fore, could be incurred by the King of Denmark ; 
and that when he should have complied with the 
just demands of the German Powers the Duchy of 
Schleswig would be again placed under his sceptre. 
I had spoken on a former occasion in the sense 
that Denmark would resist such an occupation, 
and might be aided by Great Britain. He wished 
to have an explanation of what I had then said. 
It is to be observed that, in speaking to Count 
Bernstorff on the occasion alluded to I had ex- 
pressly declared that I could not say what the de- 
cision of the Government might be, as the Cabinet 
had not yet deliberated, and consequently not sub- 
mitted any opinion to the Queen; but that judg- 
ing from the general current of feeling in Parlia- 
ment and in the nation, I thought an invasion of 
Schleswig by Germany might lead to assistance 
to Denmark on the part of this country.”—No. 
4, 534. ‘ 


From this conversation it is clear that at. 
the date of his interview with the Prussian 
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Minister, twelve days before the meeting of 
Parliament, the noble Earl and his col- 
Jeagues had not made up their minds as to 
whether they would give Denmark material 
assistance or not. At that time the Ger- 
man troops were actually about to march 
into the Danish territory, and to realize 
that invasion which had been threatening 
some three months previously. Do not let 
me be misunderstood. I do not say the 
Government ought to have resolved on as- | 
sisting Denmark ; but I am pointing out | 
the time at which they might have assisted | 
her effectively, if assistance were to be, 
given to her at all. I may be wrong in | 
that; but I cannot be wrong in this: here | 
we have the noble Lord’s own aocount with 
the Prussian Minister, by which it appears 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that, up to 
that time, er Majesty’s Ministers had not 
made up their minds as to whether they 
should assist Denmark or not. The noble 
Earl concluded the conversation with Count 
Bernstorff in this way— 

“Count Bernstorff adverted shortly but poin- 
tedly to the dangers which might be incurred by 
Europe if Germany and England should ever be- 
come enemies. I fully admitted them, and as 
fully regretted their existence ; but I said that, 
since the month of May, Great Britain had warned 
Austria of these dangers ; that Prussia and Ger- 
many had likewise been warned; but that the 
voice of England was unheeded, and little time 
was now left for counsel, wisdom, and modera- 
tion ; I hoped it would not be thrown away.” 
That is exactly what the noble Earl did ; 
and his policy may be very shortly epitom- 
ized. To Denmark he said, “ Take care 
what you are about ;”’ to Germany, ‘* Take 
care what you do;”’ and beyond that the 
noble Earl did nothing. Now, while this 
Correspondence was going on and while 
events were proceeding to a crisis, what 
had become of Russia and France, who 
signed with us the Treaty of 1852—those 
mighty Allies from whom the noble Earl 
expected assistance? They did nothing. 
Iu his difficulty the noble Earl turned to 
his Allies and could not find one. I am 
not going to defend their conduct, because, 
as co-signataries of the Treaty of 1852, 
it was their duty to take more active steps 
with a view of effecting an arrangement 
of the question between Denmark and | 
Germany, than those which they really 
took. But I am afraid we shall find that 
there were reasons, equally attributable to 
the policy of the noble Earl, which indis- | 
posed these Allies from coming—I will not 
say eagerly, but willingly forward to assist. 
him. The proof of this may be found, I 
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think, in the answers given by France 
on several occasions when she was ap- 
pealed to by the noble Earl; but, at 
all events, France cannot be accused of 
having acted unfairly towards the Danes, 
because General Fleury, who went to 
congratulate the King on his accession, 
and met Lord Wodehouse at Copen- 
hagen, distinctly and categorically told 
the Danish Government that France would 
not help them. France, therefore, can- 
not be blamed for any of those illusions 
which were held out to Denmark by Eng- 
land. As to the Danes themselves, not 
only have they been encouraged to resist 
the demands, just or unjust, whichever 
they may be, of Germany, by the speech 
of Lord Palmerston, but I think they 
were also encouraged to do so by the lan- 
guage held to them at different times by 
our representative. When Sir Augustus 
Paget had a long conversation on the 10th 
of December with M. Hall, the Danish Mi- 
nister, trying to persuade him to give up 
the Constitution, he finds M. Hall obsti- 
nate, and says— 

“Treplied that Denmark would, at all events, 

have a better chance of securing the assistance 
of the Powers alluded to by retiring beyond the 
limits of the Confederation, than if she provoked 
a war by resisting what might be considered the 
legitimate authority of the Diet on Federal terri- 
tory.” —No. 3, 365. 
Now surely, in private life, if a man gives 
you advice in this way, the inference is 
that if you follow the advice, and the ad- 
versary still persecutes you, you will receive 
assistance at the hands of your adviser, 
Then, again, in a conversation with M. 
Hall as to the revocation of the Constitu- 
tion—a proposal which the Danes asked 
six weeks to consider—and which was not 
acceded to—Lord Wodehouse says— 


“Tf the time were too short before January 1 
to pass a repealing Act, I felt confident that Her 
Majesty’s Government would urge upon Prussia 
and Austria to extend the term they had named, 
and it could hardly be supposed that so reasonable 
a request would be refused.’’—No. 4, 418. 


Further on he said— 


“Tt was my duty to declare to him (M. Hall) 
that if the Danish Government rejected our 


| advice, Her Majesty’s Government must leave 


Denmark to encounter Germany on her own re 
sponsibility.”—No, 4, 418. 

‘“‘If she rejected our advice!’’ Surely, 
that was not a prudent way for our repre- 
sentative to express himself. But while 
this advice would have been very good if 
it had come six weeks sooner, it was given 
too late ; and I say, therefore, that, not- 
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withstanding the warnings of many months 
—I may say even the warnings of some 
years—with respect to this question, and 
notwithstanding the danger became daily 
more imminent, he took no strong means 
to prevent it. He never told the Danes 
that he would not help them, or the Ger- 
mans that in a certain contingency he would 
oppose them. With such a policy, it was 
impossible that what has happened should 
not have happened; and I have shown it 
to be quite true that the Cabinet, within a 
fortnight of the invasion, had no idea of 
what they intended to do respecting it. 
My Lords, I now come to another ques- 
tion of much importance. It is perfectly 
well known to those who have conversed 
with Frenchmen of any rank that they 
were deeply offended by the noble Earl’s 
refusal of the Emperor’s proposal of a 
Congress—by the manner of refusal rather 
than the act; that this refusal for a time 
alienated France from us, and was one of 
the causes why the noble Earl did not get 
the assistance which he wished. As to 
the Congress it strikes me that the noble 
Earl did not look at events with the saga- 
city which sometimes distinguishes him, 
and as to which (his policy in the American 
war, for instance) I have always been ready 
to do him justice. That France has not 
held back from any want of sympathy for 
Denmark is evident from the strong and 
pithy language used by the Emperor in 
reference to that country when he was 
submitting his proposition for a Congress. 
In replying to this proposition the noble 
Earl said that negotiations were in pro- 
gress between the signataries to the Treaty 
of 1852, and that the addition of Spain, 
Portugal, Turkey, and other Powers, as 
deliberating Powers, would scarcely im- 
prove the chances of peace. I must say 
that, for the sake of an epigram, the noble 
Earl acted imprudently in risking our re- 
lations with the French Government. In- 
stead of seeing the situation in the same 
grave light as the Emperor of the French, 
the noble Earl answered his proposal by a 
sort of jesting language, which was very 
ill-timed, and could have but one result— 
to offend the Sovereign to whom it was 
addressed. No doubt it did offend the 
French Government. I am not speaking 
of the Emperor personally, because His 
Majesty is far above that kind of feeling ; 
but I say the language of the noble Lord 
has offended the French people who have 
elected him as their Sovereign, and in his 
peculiar position nothing could be more 
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ill-judged than for the noble Earl to have 
placed him before the French nation as a 
person who may be safely answered with 
such language. Before this your Lord- 
ships all know the Correspondence which 
took place about Poland; you all know 
the impression of the Emperor and of the 
French people that the English Govern- 
ment went so far respecting Poland that 
they ought to have gone further, and that 
they left the Emperor in the lurch. That 
is openly stated by French politicians. | 
am not going to argue that Her Majesty's 
Government were wrong in not going to 
war for Poland. On the contrary, I think 
we did perfectly right in not making war 
for Poland, for, much as I feel for that 
unfortunate people, I never could see what 
means we had of rendering them material 
aid. I, however, say that Her Majesty’s 
Government should take more care in their 
Correspondence—with the Governments of 
France and Russia in particular. The 
sort of Correspondence which has recently 
been carried on with the various Powers 
has left an impression throughout Europe 
that we are constantly in the habit of 
holding out hopes of assistance to weak 
States and menaces to other Powers with- 
out meaning to carry out our threats ; that 
all we say ends in smoke, and that we 
end by doing nothing at all. The Cabinet 
had not made up their minds towards the 
end of January as to what they would do 
respecting Denmark; but the Germans 
had made up theirs, and they invaded 
Schleswig. My Lords, I will not attempt 
to describe the hardships which were in- 
flicted upon the unfortunate Danes, who 
appear not to have been at all prepared for 
the struggle, but to have evinced that want 
of readiness for war which is the notorious 
vice of democratic Governments. They 
were totally unprepared, and they there- 
fore succumbed to the superior resources 
of their opponents. Then came proposals 
for negotiations, protocols, and notes—and 
lastly the Conference. And with what 
results? From the first meeting of the 
Conference the Plenipotentiaries appear to 
have been floating as it were in a balloon. 
They had no basis ; and at last the noble 
Earl, to whom I must give the credit of 
leaving no stone unturned to arrive ata 
peaceful solution of the question, when 
such a result was no longer attainable, 
was obliged to submit to the humiliation 
of offering a proposal for the dismember- 
ment of the Danish monarchy and finding 
that proposal refused. 
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I think, then, my Lords, that I am right 
in saying that the just influence of this 
country has been lowered abroad. I think 
I might prove it; but it would be a dis- 
agreeable and painful task to do so. 1 
might refer to the foreign newspapers to 
show to you what are the opinions of 
foreign nations with regard to this coun- 
try now—lI do not speak of German papers, 
which naturally have a hostile feeling 
against this country, but I speak of the 
French newspapers—and I never, in my 
recollection, saw England spoken of in 
those organs as England is spoken of 
now. In former years I have heard 
England spoken of with hostility, envy, 
and malice, but with a certain degree 
of respect and fear. But we are now 
spoken of by those papers—I do not mean 
those who have been our habitual oppo- 
nents, but by the Débats and papers of 
that character—we are spoken of by them 
as the betrayer of our friends, cowards, 
and expressions such as these. Well, my 
Lords, how then is it possible to say that 
we are not lowered in the eyes of Europe ? 

My Lords, I have detained you now 
longer than I had intended to do. It is 
very difficult to condense a subject of such 


importance in making a statement. | think 
it will require no further argument on my | 


part to show the position in which England 
stands in respect to this Correspondence. 

Once more I must refer to the speech 
made by a noble Lord (Viscount Palmer- 
ston) in another place. I should like your 
Lordships to compare it with the last speech 
he has just made in Parliament on this 
occasion, and I shall merely invite your 
Lordships to draw your own conclusions, 
and you must feel as I do, that our country 
is deeply humiliated in the eyes of foreign 
nations, The speech which the noble 
Lord made on the 23rd of July, 1863, is 
this— 

“It is an important matter of British policy to 

Maintain the independence and integrity of the 
Danish monarchy. I am convinced at least that 
ifany violent attempt to overthrow this right, and 
interfere with that independence, those who made 
the attempt would find in the result it would not 
be Denmark alone they would have to contend 
with.”—[3 Hansard, elxxii. 1249, 1252.] 
On the 27th of June, 1864, the same 
noble Lord speaks in these words—but at 
this time Denmark was dismembered and 
abandoned, and the Germans in possession 
of Schleswig. He says— 

“ The contest isas regards Schleswig, and not 
48 regards the independence of Denmark, or the 
safety of the capital, or of the Danish Monarchy. 
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Ido not mean to say, therefore, and I think it right 
to put in this reservation, if the war should as- 
sume a different character—if the existence of 
Denmark as an independent power in Europe 
should be at stake—if we had reason to expect 
to see in Copenhagen the horrors of a town taken 
by assault, the destruction of property, the sacri- 
fice of the lives not only of its defenders but of 
its peaceful inhabitants, the confiscation that 
would ensue, the capture of the Sovereign as a 
prisoner of war, and other humiliations of that 
kind—I do not mean to say if any of those events 
are likely to happen, the position of this country 
might not be a subject”—for what ? “ for reconsi- 
deration. We might then think it our duty to 
adopt another course.” 


I think, my Lords, I need say nothing 
more. Contrast those two speeehes one 
with the other, both speeches spoken by 
the same man, and in the same place, 
and that man the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land. And now I ask you, my Lords, am 
I right? The noble Earl concluded by 
moving to resolve— 

“ That this [louse has heard with deep Concern 
that the Sittings of the Conference recently held 
in London have been brought to a Close without 
accomplishing the important Purposes for which it 
was convened : 

“That it is the Opinion of this House, that 
while the Course pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has failed to maintain their avowed 
Policy of upholding the Integrity and Independ- 
ence of Denmark, it has lowered the just Influence 
of this Country in the Councils of Europe, and 


| thereby diminished the Securities for Peace” ( The 


Earl of Malmesbury). 
Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 


we all knew before this debate began, and 
if we had not known it we should know it 
now, that the Resolution proposed by the 
noble Earl has not for its object to affirm 
any principle, or to settle any policy. The 
Resolution itself, as well as the speech of 
the noble Earl, have been carefully framed 
so as to avuid and evade all those obliga- 
tions in respect to great questions of public 
policy which are not less incumbent upon 
Oppositions than upon Governments. This 
is a pure faction fight. [‘* No, no!” and 
‘Hear, hear!’’?] Do not let my friends 
opposite imagine that I am making this a 
subject of complaint — faction fights are 
perfectly fair things—though I may think 
that foreign policy is not the ground on 
which these battles should generally be 
fought; because I hold that they tend to 
compromise the country in regard to its 
foreign relations. I am not going, how- 
ever, to complain of this on the present 
occasion. My Lords, I am but too happy 
to find that our tongues are at last freed— 
that we are able to meet our opponents face 
to face, and to tell them what we have to 
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say for ourselves, and something also of 
what we think of them. 

But, my Lords, I must observe—and I 
beg the House’s attention to the statement 
—that this Resolution is not so worded as 
to define the grounds upon which the Go- 
vernment is sought to be censured. Of 
course the gist of the Resolution is, that 
by the misconduct of the Government the 
influence and reputation of this country 
have been lowered, and at first sight the 
Resolution might lead the reader to sup- 
pose that the grounds stated for this con- 
demnation are the failure of our policy 
with regard to Denmark. But a careful 
reading will show that no grounds what- 
ever are assigned. I have my own theory, 
which I will explain to the House in a 
moment as to the wording of this Reso- 
lution; but I should like to ask the noble 
Earl who has just sat down a question. 
I know that the privilege of answering 
questions is generally confined to Govern- 
ments, and is not shared in by Opposi- 
tions, but I hope the noble Earl will not 
object to enjoy by anticipation one of those 
pleasures which may so soon fall to his 
lot in office. It has been stated, upon 
what appears to be good authority, that 


this Resolution is the production of no 


less than sixteen persons. What I wish 
to ask the noble Earl is whether he will 
favour the House with their names. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!”] If he will, I think that will ex- 
plain all. I have no doubt whatever that 
among those sixteen right hon. Gentlemen 
or noble Lords there was a peace party 
and a war party. If the Resolution had 
been drawn, as this one appears to be at 
first sight, implying that the influence of 
this country has been lowered because we 
had failed to maintain the integrity of 
Denmark, such a Resolution would have 
pointed to a war policy, and I have no 
doubt that the peaceful section of the Com- 
mittee would have said, as one of them 
has already virtually said, “ We shall not 
vote for such a Resolution, because any 
policy that is in favour of war would, in 
our opinion, be a policy of insanity.” 
Consequently, in order to meet that ob- 
jection, and in order to make the Resolu- 
tion absolutely void of all principle, the 
sentences have been connected by the word 
‘* while,” so as’ to render what apparently 
was an expression of opinion merely the 
assertion of two facts. 

My Lords, the noble Earl appears to 
suppose that we complain of him for not 
announcing the policy which he intends to 
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adopt if he comes into office. I can as- 
sure the noble Earl that he has entirely 
mistaken the nature of our objections to 
his Resolution. We do not ask him what 
his policy will be if he comes into office. 
What that policy would be we know well 
enough already. He would go to the 
Parliament and the country for his po- 
licy, although he has sneered at us for so 
doing. What we do complain of, how. 
ever, is that this Resolution does not tell 
us why he condemns us and what he 
would bave done if he had been placed in 
our position. I listened carefully to the 
speech of the noble Earl, and I noticed 
that when he even touched upon the ques- 
tion of policy, he appeared at once to 
guard himself. ‘‘ Do not let it be sup- 
posed that I mean we should have done 
so and so. I only mean that if such a 
thing had been done, such and such a 
consequence would have followed.’’ This 
being the nature of the Resolution, and the 
present question being merely a trial of 
strength between parties, I trust I may be 
allowed to deal with it somewhat in its 
personal character. The case of the Op- 
position against the Government appears 
to be this — first, they say ‘‘ You were 
quite right in not going to war.” The 
noble Earl, whose absence we all so 
deeply regret to-night—[Jronical laugh- 
ter|—I can assure noble Lords oppo 
site that our regret is perfectly sincere— 
[‘* Hear, hear!’ and laughter] — for 
whatever may be our party feeling, we 
all respect the noble Earl and admire his 
powers ; we wish the character and cre- 
dit of the debates of this House to be 
maintained ; and we regret his absence all 
the more because of the cause to which it 
isassigned, The case against the Govern- 
ment, then, appears to be this—‘* You were 
right not to go to war.”’ Lord Derby 
said so distinetly the other night, although 
the noble Earl who has just sat down 
carefully avoided saying so. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: I beg 
your pardon: I distinctly said you were 
quite right in not going to war at the 
breaking up of the Conference. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: Very well; 
then the noble Earl agrees with his leader. 
He says — “ You were right not to go 
to war upon the breaking up of the 
Conference.’’ Now, I say that involves the 
further proposition that the honour and 
interests of England do not demand that 
we should go to war. If that be so, I 
want to know how it is you divide the 
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honour of England from the honour of 
those who represent the Crown of Eng- 
land? If the noble Earl opposite would 
have been justified in not going to war, 
were we not justified in not going to war ? 
I say the one proposition involves the 
other. The case of the Opposition, then, 
I apprehend, is this:— You, the Govern- 
ment, have involved yourselves by promises 
on the one hand, and by threats on the 
other; and though we do not say the 
honour of England is concerned, we do 
say that personally the present Government 
is compromised, and it would be better we 
should come into office, as we are at least 
free from the charge of making those pro- 
mises and holding out those threats,” 
That, my Lords, is a very pleasant theory 
for noble Lords opposite; but with the 
permission of the House I propose to 
examine how far it will stand investi- 
gation. My Lords, very early in Oc- 
tober last there was a very remarkable 
conversation held at Copenhagen between 
the English Minister at that capital and 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs of that 
country. It was a conversation which in- 
volves the whole secret of subsequent 
transactions. At that time the new Con- 
stitution, which has been the immediate 
occasion of this unfortunate war, had 
not been passed, but it was being pre- 
pared by the Government of Denmark. 
The British Minister remonstrated ear- 
nestly with M. Hall against the passing of 
that Constitution. He also at the same 
time urged the Government of Denmark to 
revoke the Patent of March. These were 
subjects intimately connected. Now, I beg 
the House to observe the language of M. 
Hall. As to the Patent, he asked, ‘* Will 
England promise—if we revoke the Patent 
—will you give us an assurance of her sup- 
port?” The reply of the English Minister 
was immediate—his answer was that he 
could not even forward such a request, as 
he was sure it would be of no use. Then, 
as to the Constitution, M. Hall’s lan- 
guage was substantially this—‘‘ I know 
there is a war coming upon us from Ger- 
many, which I do not wish to avoid, as 
being inevitable at some time; there can 
be no better moment for us.”” What was 
his reason for saying that? Did he say 
he relied on the support of the English 
Government? Not at all. He said— 
‘We do not expect the support of the 
English Government, but we rely upon the 
public feeling of England, which is being 
aroused on our behalf.” Now observe 
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/the date at which this conversation was 
held. It was held in October, before 
the death of the King, and before the 
Schleswig-Holstein question had attracted 
such universal attention—before the press 
of this country teemed with those articles 
on the subject of Denmark, which, how- 
ever generous, sometimes exhibit very little 
knowledge of the details of the Schleswig- 
Holstein dispute. How, then, was it that 
M. Hall relied not on the Government of 
England—but upon the public feeling of 
England being roused on behalf of Den- 
mark? Allow me to reply—and I do 
so without hesitation—that M. Hall pointed 
in that conversation amongst other things, 
and chief amongst other things, to cer- 
tain proceedings which had taken place 
in your Lordships’ House. Now, my 
Lords, in what I am about to say, do 
not let me for a moment be misunder- 
stood ; do not let it be supposed that I 
think myself entitled to complain, or if I 
were entitled that I am disposed to complain, 
of what may be said or done in this House 
by the independent Members of your Lord- 
ships’ assembly. My Lords, during the ten 
years I have had the honour of sitting on 
this bench there has been more than 
one occasion upon which I have myself 
been deeply grateful for the language 
which has been held by noble Lords, in- 
dependent of party in this House. I say 
there have been occasions—aye, more than 
one—when services in the cause of Europe, 
and the cause of liberty and freedom in 
Europe, which could not have been ren- 
dered by the Government, and would not 
have been rendered by the official Opposi- 
tion, were rendered in this House by inde- 
pendent Members of it. My Lords, I will 
specify one example of what I mean. 
When, immediately after the close of the 
Crimean war, the attention of the world 
was directed to the atrocious proceedings 
of the Austrian Government in Italy, upon 
which subject those who were Members 
of the Government were necessarily silent, 
and when, I am afraid, the sympathies of 
the noble Lords opposite were not suffi- 
ciently alive to the interests of the Italians 
to induce them to speak, the voice of re- 
monstrance, of warning—aye, of threat— 
was raised by two noble Lords, one of 
whom is now no more, and the other I 
deeply regret to see is not present in the 
House to-night. My Lords, I refer to 
Lord Lyndhurst and the Earl of Ellen- 
borough. I shall not soon forget the ob- 





servations which were made by my noble 
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and venerated Friend, Lord Aberdeen, then 
at the head of the Government, when he 
listened to the famous speech in 1856 from 
Lord Lyndhurst, on the wrongs which were 
inflicted on the Italian people, and when 
he distinetly pointed out to Parliament and 
to England that those evils were of such a 
character that they could not be remedied 
except by the last resource of war. I 
well remember the observation made by 
Lord Aberdeen on the significance and 
effect of sugh a speech coming from such 
a man in your Lordships’ House. It is 
often said that this House is a cold and 
unimpassioned assembly, and it may be so 
in some degree; but there are subjects upon 
which your Lordships seem to respond more 
immediately to the feelings of the people 
than even that other assembly which is in 
intimate contact with the people. So it 
was upon the Question of Italy. I do not 
know whether the debates in this House 
had much influence upon opinion in this 
country, but I know that they did exercise 
much influence abroad. Speeches of this 
character, coming from independent mem- 
bers of the House, from men of great name 
—of great repute, of mature years, are sup- 
posed in foreign countries to speak the ma- 
ture opinions of the English people. Why, 
then, do I say that M. Hall trusted to 
what had been said in this House, and not 
to the Government? I know he did not 
trust himself to the Government, for in 
that very conversation he told us he did 
not do so. I have now to refer your Lord- 
ships to what took place on a remarkable 
debate in the month of May last; and I 
wish to remind the House of the cireum- 
stances under which it took place. In 
September, 1862, my noble Friend at the 
head of the Foreign Office had proposed, 
for the settlement of the Schleswig-Holstein 
dispute, a constitution, which the noble 
Ear! opposite, absurdly enough—I hope he 
will excuse me for saying so —called a 
Reform Bill. This constitution, however, 
was supposed to be too German in its ten- 
dency and adverse to the interests of Den- 
mark. Now, what happened at the be- 
ginning of the next Session of Parliament ? 
Your Lordships will not probably have 
forgotten the attack made on my noble 
Friend by the noble Earl (Derby). Do you 
not recollect the joke, ‘*Can’t you let it 
alone ?’’ and I thought the attack of the 
Opposition was to be made, not that we 
were doing this or that, but that we were 
interfering at all in the matter. In the 


month of May following, the subject was 
' 
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brought forward by Lord Ellenborough in 
a powerful and eloquent address. Upon 
that oceasion, Lord Derby came forward 
most handsomely, and said— 


“T imputed to him (Earl Russell) that I thought 
he had interfered gratuitously, and without suf. 
ficient cause, for the settlement of the Schleswig. 
Holstein question. I certainly was not then 
aware of the length and elaboration of the 
diplomatic correspondence which had taken place, 
and I was not aware how entirely the noble 
Earl’s interference was justified by the consent of 
the different Powers.”—[{3 Hansard, elxx. 1755.] 


Vote of Censure— 


These words, I think, entirely dispose of a 
multitude of the arguments directed against 
us in this debate. We did not interfere 
gratuitously. We were asked on all sides 
to interfere; on the one hand and the 
other we were asked, in every form of sug- 
gestion and request, by all the parties to this 
dispute, to assist in procuring its settlement. 
But now, my Lords, I must quote what 
Lord Derby said with regard to the main 
Question. These were Lord Derby’s words, 
and I beg the House to listen to their im- 
port and to answer whether M. Hall was 
not justified in his confidence-and reliance, 
not on the language of the Government, 
but on the language of the Opposition, 
Lord Derby says— 

“The integrity of Denmark is of vital impor- 
tance to this country.” 


I say no language so exaggerated as this 
has ever fallen from any Member of Her 


Majesty's Government. 
on to say— 


Lord Derby goes 


“Tt is policy as well as justice to support 
against the claims of ambitious nations her fair 
and equitable rights. It is our duty, as it is our 
policy, to protect her against aggression ; and 
although, God forbid, that last extremity should be 
forced upon us, yet, I say, if the question arises 
whether Denmark should lose its integrity, and 
be frittered away. I say there is no alternative 
that would not be preferable in point of fact to a 
peace which would be considered so disastrous and 
so destructive to Denmark.” 


Those were the words of the noble Earl, 
and in words as distinct as these he held 
out hopes to Denmark. And yet theseare 
the men who come here and tell us that 
we alone, as distinguished from them, have 
held out hopes to Denmark. They tell 
us that we have placed the country in & 
position of humiliation, because we have 
not assisted Denmark, and that they are 
free to take office to-morrow and to de- 
sert Denmark, whose integrity they have 
declared to be of vital importance to Us. 
My Lords, I will say more. My own firm 
conviction is that the Danish Government 
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aud the Danish people—and I do not blame 
them for it—have been speculating on a 
change of Government in this country. 
Poor Denmark! She has been expect- 
ing, not that we should assist her, but 
that, for declining to assist her, we should 
be driven from office by a Vote of Want 
of Confidence, and then that noble Lords 
opposite would assist her when they came 
into power. Instead of which she finds 
us assailed by a Motion of Want of Confi- 
dence because we have ever said a word 
in her behalf and endeavoured to form an 
European alliance in her defence. Den- 
mark, entertaining these expectations, has 
been betrayed, not by us, but by the lan- 
guage of noble Lords opposite. 

Having said so much on the question 
as between the Government and the Op- 
position, I wish to add a word upon a point 
to which the noble Earl only alluded slightly 
—the contrast that has been drawn be- 
tween the position of France and that of 
England. I must do the noble Earl the jjus- 
tice to say that he treated this branch of the 
argument in a spirit of much greater fair- 
ness than others who have attacked the Go- 
vernment ; but as this was a heavy point 
of attack upon us in another place, let me 
say that I do not see how the assertion 


ean be accounted for, that the position of 
England is humiliated in consequence of 
the course we have adopted towards Den- 
mark, whilst the position of France is 
perfectly upright, fair, and honourable, 
except by those party feelings which lead 
men to attack their own country through 


the existing Government. I do not know 
how this contrast can be drawn between 
the two countries. We were co-signataries 
of the same treaty. We were bound by 
precisely the same obligations. I will go 
a step further, and, speaking for myself, 
declare my firm conviction that England 
has no selfish or material interests what- 
ever in the question. I deny the propo- 
sition of Lord Derby, that the vital inte- 
rests of this country are concerned in the 
maintenance of the integrity of Denmark. I 
deeply sympathize with the Danes. There 
is no Member of this House, I venture 
to say, who sympathizes with them more 
deeply than I do; but I say that we in 
this country have no selfish or material 
interests whatever in the maintenance of 
the Treaty of 1852. I do not say the 
same of France. I think France has a 
material interest in preventing the ad- 
vance of the German Confederation along 
the waters of the Baltic. As to England 
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dreading Germany as a naval Power, the 
very notion of it is ludicrous. Lord Ellen- 
borough said last year, in the debate to 
which I have already referred, that a 
German fleet would be no great souree 
of strength to Germany; but, even if it 
were, I say it is quite as likely to be 
friendly to England as the Danish fleet 
has been, Again, I ask, what is the 
position of the two countries? England 
has recoiled before the risk of war with the 
whole of Germany when that war must be 
earried on alone. France has recoiled be- 
fore the fear of a war with Germany which 
would have been carried on in close alliance 
with England, one of the greatest Powers 
of Europe. France has recoiled before that 
war when her own material interests were 
nearly concerned, at a time when England 
who had no interests was prepared to join 
her. Iam not blaming the Emperor of 
the French—he is at perfect liberty to be 
the judge of his own interests and actions 
—but I say that the contrast drawn be- 
tween the positions of England and of 
France is simply ridiculous, and founded 
upon @ gross misrepresentation of the re- 
lative position of the two countries. 

Referring to France in another point of 
view, the noble Earl said that France, 
through General Fleury, had given full 
notice to Denmark that she would on no 
account give her material aid in this 
struggle. The noble Earl no doubt quoted 
that statement from the blue-book ; but it 
is evident that his study of the blue-book 
cannot have been very close or complete, 
because he will find that we made im- 
mediate inquiry into the truth of this re- 
port, and the French Government immedi- 
ately contradicted it. They said it was 
very possible General Fleury might have 
advised Denmark not to let slip any oppor- 
tunities for peace at that moment, because 
at that moment the French Government 
did not mean to act. But the French Go- 
vernment distinctly stated that nothing had 
been said which did not leave the hands of 
the Emperor perfectly free. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD: Can the noble 
Duke tell us the date of that despatch ? 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: It is at page 
443. I come now to the speech of the noble 
Earl, which I confess I have very great 
difficulty in following. I could not, to 
say the real truth, detect the trace of an 
argument throughout—lI do not know what 
he was at. At one moment he seemed to 
say that we had interfered gratuitously, 


and against that I have only to quote the 
> 
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opinion of his chief (the Earl of Derby), 
who says we were fully justified in inter- 
fering. At another moment he said we 
held out hopes to Denmark and threats to 
Germany. It is perfectly true that over 
and over again we intimated to Germany 
the dangers which must result from the 
course she was pursuing, and I hold that 
we were perfectly justified in holding this 
language and in pointing out these dangers. 
But not one word did the noble Earl men- 
tion of the attempts made to engage France 
with us in joint action on this great Euro- 
pean question. I say that every one of 
these intimations to the German Powers 
was strictly parallel with similar intima- 
tions made by France, and that they all had 
reference to the attempts we were then 
making, and which it was thought might 
be successful, to induce France to under- 
take joint action along with us. At the 
time we were making these endeavours to 
secure joint operation, which might pos- 
sibly end in war, it was our bounden duty 
to warn the German Powers of the danger 
they were incurring ; and we should have 
forfeited our duty as Ministers of the 
English Crown if we had not held out such 
intimations to the German Powers. Then 
again, it has been said that all this time 
we were plotting war. But if there be 
one principle which has been accepted 
in this country by all parties more de- 
cidedly than another, it is that joint action 
by England and France in all the great 
questions of European difficulty is the 
surest means by which the danger of war 
can be averted. The noble Earl repeat- 
edly referred to a particular time when 
he thinks we ought to have adopted a more 
decided policy. He of course warned the 
House —as he always took care to do 
—that he did not say he would have 
done this himself; but he thinks that 
if it had been done peace would have 
been secured. What was the particular 
juncture at which the noble Earl suggested, 
though he did not advise, that we should 
have gone to war? When the German 
Powers were about to cross the Eider ? 
Think of the position that England would 
have beenin. Hedid not say a word about 
France. He said England might have 
done this, and would have done it with 
complete success. What was the time of 
year when the invasion of Schleswig took 
place? It was in the month of February, 
when hard frost was prevailing, and the 
Baltic was entirely inaccessible to our 
ships. What probability of success, then, 
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had England at that time if she went to 
war with Germany? In such cireum- 
stances England, with her 30,000 or 
35,000, or at the outside, 40,000 men, 
would have been called on to meet the 
united German foree of perhaps 250,000 
men, which would have been ranged against 
her in a single week or ten days. For 
it must be remembered that we had to 
deal not with the policy of M. Bismark 
or Count Rechberg, but with the fanatical 
feeling which inspired the whole popula- 
tion of the German States. What pro- 
bability — nay, I will ask, what possi- 
bility is there that such a course would 
not have staved off war? It is very 
easy for those who are not in a position 
of responsibility to say they would have 
adopted this course or that. Early in this 
Session my noble Friend (Earl Grey) on 
the cross benches expressed a confident 
hope as to the result which would have 
attended such an interference on the part 
of England. I can only say that I always 
envy the strength of my noble Friend’s con- 
victions. 1 often wish | could be as certain 
of things I see with my own eyes as my 
noble Friend is of the most distant and 
contingent possibilities. I vencure to say 
that if you go into the probability of war 
or peace being secured by the efforts of 
England against united Germany, it is 
almost absolutely certain that we should 
have been obliged to go to war with the 
whole of Germany, having but a very small 
land foree, and with the Baltic inacces- 
sible on account of ice. The noble Earl 
opposite (Earl of Malmesbury) hinted, 
though he did not say, that this was the 
policy to which he would have committed 
the Government, I beg to remind him of 
the words of a noble Lord who is likely 
to be a colleague of his, that such a policy 
would have been a policy of ‘ insanity.”’ 
There is one part of the subject I wish 
to deal with before I close. I wish to 
speak of those opponents of the Govern- 
ment who condemn us, not on the ground 
which the noble Earl has avowed, that of 
wishing to drive us from office that he may 
oceupy our position himself, but who op- 
pose us on a definite ground of principle 
and of policy. These noble Lords are the 
advocates of a war policy. And again I say 
I deeply regret the absence of Lord Ellen- 
borough, who has spoken in that sense more 
than once with all the vigour of his great 
powers. I do not deny that there is in the 
country, I will not say a large party, but 
a great number of persons, who feel bit- 
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terly disappointed that England has not 

ne to war for the sake of Denmark. 
This is a feeling which has much of my 
sympathy, and all of my respect. I con- 
fess that in dealing with this subject I 
feel that the fate of the Government is a 
matter of very small importance. What 
is important is that the English people 
should be satisfied that if we have re- 
frained from war, it has not been merely 
because we have recoiled from difficulties 
and dangers to be incurred by ourselves, 
but from much higher considerations— 
considerations connected with the peace 
of Europe and the difficulties which lay 
in the way of enforcing the cause of jus- 
tice. I beg noble Lords who participate 
in this feeling to consider what it is that 
men mean when they talk of going to war 
for Denmark. It is commonly said that 
going to war for Denmark means going 
to war to support the Treaty of 1852. 
But those who speak thus seem to have 
forgotten that practically the Treaty of 
1852 has long ceased to be a living ques- 
tion—at all events since the first meeting 
of the Conference it has ceased to be so. 
It was not by us but by the Danes them- 
selves that the treaty was abandoned, 
[‘*Oh, oh !’"] I shall be glad if the noble 
Lord will answer mein a more articulate 
manner when I sit down, but I must main- 
tain the position which I have stated. How 
many of your Lordships have read and 
carefully studied the Treaty of 1852? 
It has often been said that it was a treaty 
of recognition and not of guarantee, and 
this, at least, is now generally under- 
stood. But this is not the point on 
which I now wish to dwell. It was a 
treaty of recognition, but what was it that 
it recognized? It was a recognition of a 
personal union between the Crown of Den- 
mark and the Crowns of the two Duchies, 
and not of a union of the countries or 
their institutions. It was simply a recog- 
nition that the King of Denmark should 
also be the Duke of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein—a recognition of what has been 
called a personal union. But directly the 
Danes entered the Conference they said— 
** We will have no personal union; we will 
not be satisfied with a personal union.” 
Now, my Lords, I am not blaming the 
Danes for taking up this position. On the 
contrary I think that they were perfectly 
right in doing so. It was said last year 
by Lord Ellenborough that Schleswig was 
& province which had belonged to Den- 
mark for 400 years. That is perfectly 
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true in one sense, but not in another. It 
is true that it was a fief of the Danish 
Crown, but for many hundred years it was 
divided between the different occupants of 
the throne, and it was not until the year 
1720—the date of our own guaranteeof part 
of Schleswig—that the whole of that duchy 
was united to the Crown of Denmark, and 
then it was united solely by a personal 
union. Remember that as long as Den- 
mark was a despotism a personal union 
was a real union, because, as far as regards 
external relations with foreign countries, 
a despotic Sovereign wields the whole 
power of all his crowns, and in this 
ease the King of Denmark had all the 
power of the Duke of Schleswig and the 
Duke of Holstein. But the moment you 
introduce responsible, liberal, or demo- 
cratic Government, the case is entirely al- 
tered. Personal union ceases to be union 
for any practical purpose whatever, and 
unless the three Parliaments agree, the 
King of Denmark has not, as he formerly 
had, the power of the three kingdoms 
united. Now observe the facts of this case, 
Liberal institutions were adopted in Den- 
mark, the Government of which became 
not only liberal but highly democratic in 
the year 1837. The moment that that 
took place the two populations were brought 
into contact, and the jealousies and rival- 
ries between the two nationalities and the 
two peoples had free course to come into 
collision. What were the facts with re- 
gard to the Duchy of Schleswig? At the 
very first general election—and I take 
these facts not from a German authority, 
but from a work of great ability and re- 
search written by a Danish partisan, M. 
Géseh, a gentleman connected, I believe, 
with the Danish Legation in this country 
—a large majority of the local represen- 
tatives were what were called Schleswig- 
Holsteiners, that was, they were hostile 
to more than a personal union between 
the Duchies and the Kingdom. They 
were, in fact, opposed to the existing 
Danish Government. The Parliament 
lasted for six or seven years, and at the 
next general election the majority in fa- 
vour of the autonomy of the Duchies, as it 
was called, was still larger, and at the 
present moment, the division of parties 
stands, I believe, as 16 to 27. The noble 
Earl talked about nationality as if it were 
a mere question of language and races. 
Why, we are dealing with separate pro- 
vinces, having their own institutions, their 
own national life, their own desire for 
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political autonomy. It is not a mere 
question of languages and _ nationalities. 
The people of the Duchy of Sehleswig— 
I speak of Schleswig especially —wish to 
keep together. They would not have ob- 
jected—they do not, I believe, object—to 
a merely personal union with Denmark ; 
but the Danes say, ‘‘ We wont have that ; 
we must have you incorporated in the 
kingdom.” That this is a true interpre- 
tation of the facts is shown by the lan- 
guage used by the King of Denmark him- 
self in the Patent of 1846, referring to the 
question of succession, which was after- 
wards settled by the Treaty of 1852. His 
Majesty said in that Patent— 


“ More particularly, we hereby assure our faith- 
ful subjects in the Duchy of Schleswig, that we 
do not intend by these letters patent in any way 
to trespass upon the autonomy of the Duchy, such 
as it has hitherto been recognized by us, nor to 
make any alteration in those other relations which 
at present connect it with Holstein. We, on the 
contrary, hereby renew our assurance that we 
will, for the future, as hitherto, protect our Duchy 
of Schleswig in the enjoyment of the rights which 
belong to it as an inseparable, but yet indepen- 
dent part of our monarchy.” 


There is the testimony of the Danish 
Monarch himself that the Duchy of Schles- 
wig was contending for its own autonomy ; 
that it was under his Crown, but was an 


independent part of the monarehy, and an 
independent part of the Danish State. 
Now, if you are to fight for Denmark 
in the present war, you would be going 
to war to force the Schleswigers not to 
be united, as formerly, by a personal 
union, but to be incorporated with Den- 


mark, Is that an object for which Eng- 
land could go to war? I will put aside 
all question as to our power to meet alone 
the whole German Confederation; I will 
put aside all questions as to the dan- 
ger and inconvenience which might be in- 
curred by England in such a war; I will 
even go the length of supposing that it 
was within our power easily to effect our 
object ; and I ask, is it an object which 
we have a right to go to war to effect, 
or which we have the smallest chance of 
effecting with any regard to justice or 
good policy? I apprehend that there can 
be but one answer. It is not an object 
that we could propose to ourselves ; I be- 
lieve it is an object that we could not have 
effected. And I am satisfied that, when 
the people of England find that this is the 
only result for which they would have con- 
tended if they had gone to war, they will 
see that the Government has abstained 
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from war not merely from selfish or un- 
worthy considerations, but because we 
really had not an object which it was with. 
in our right or competence to contend for, 

My Lords, I hope that it will not be 
supposed that in anything I have said | 
intend to bear hard against the Danish 
Government or the Danish people, much 
less that it will be imagined that I have 
the slightest sympathy with the course 
taken by the great German Powers, [ 
believe there is not a single partisan of 
Germany in your Lordships’ House. We 
may think, and we do think, that the 
Danes have committed great errors and 
great faults, but we are also of opinion 
that those errors might have been corrected 
without violence, and certainly atoned for 
without blood. Moreover, we especially 
condemn the conduct of the Prussian Go- 
vernment, because we believe that they 
have hurried on this war from the worst 
and most selfish motives. I believe that it 
is very much in order to enable the present 
Government of Prussia to trample more 
effectually upon the liberties of their own 
people that they have put themselves at 
the head of this fanatical movement of the 
German people, and that they Lave deluged 
the North of Europe with blood. I say 
that a greater crime was never committed 
by any Government ; and I would earnestly 
appeal to the Prussian people, whether 
they will allow their Government to go on 
sacrificing and trampling on their liberties, 
under the pretext of engaging the national 
feeling of Germany in a crusade against a 
weak and helpless Power. , 

As the noble Earl bas referred toa 
speech which was delivered by my noble 
Friend Lord Palmerston the other day, in 
laying the papers upon the table of the 
House, and severely animadverted upon 
the tone adopted by the noble Lord, I wish 
to say one word with respect both to the 
present position of this country and to the 
future. All that the Government of Eng- 
land has said, or ought to say, was that 
we did not think it right to commit this 
country to war merely for the purpose of 
settling the Schleswig-Holstein dispute ; 
but that should new objects be developed, 
or should the war take a new directivn, 
we and those who might succeed us in 
office would hold ourselves free to deal with 
any conjuncture which might arise as to 
them, or to us might seem fit. That was 
all that was said by the noble Viscount 
in another place, and all that was said or 
implied by my noble Friend the Secretary 
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for Foreign Affairs in your Lordships’ 
House. Nay, more, I maintain that the 
language held by the English and by the 
French Government on this point are all 
but identical. The French Government, 
in writing to decline the proposition which 
was made to them in January in reference 
to joint action in support of Denmark, said 
they were not prepared at that conjuncture 
to enter into any engagements to promise 
material aid to Denmark, or to incur any 
risk of war with Germany ; but they dis- 
tinetly reserved to themselves, in the event 
of the war taking a new direction, and the 
balance of power in Europe being impe- 
rilled, the right of dealing with that altered 
eondition of affairs as they might deem ad- 
visable. This is the position taken by the 
two Governments, and it is a position, I 
contend, consistent with the honour and 
dignity of this country. 

My Lords, I should deeply regret—but 
more, I must say, for the sake of this 
House than of Her Majesty’s Government 
—that this meaningless Resolution, in- 
volving no principle and no policy — not 
even condemning the Government on any 
specific grounds—should be placed on the 
Journals of the House of Lords. But I 


will frankly own that, whatever may be the 


result of the Vote which is to be given to- 
night, we are not ashamed of anything which 
we have said or done. Neither are we 
ashamed of having forborne to do anything 
from which we have refrained. I do not 
regret that we have interfered in this ques- 
tion as we have done, because it was, I 
think, our bounden duty to take that 
course. I do not regret that we advised 
Denmark to fulfil all her promises to Ger- 
many. Ido not regret that we distinctly 
intimated to her our opinion as to the par- 
ticular measures which we thought a viola- 
tion of the stipulations into which she had 
entered ; or that we warned the German 
Powers of the dangers that would arise if 
France and England should be compelled 
to take up arms against their aggressive 
movements. Iam not sorry that we en- 
deavoured to form a close alliance with 
France, and to rally her to our support, 
because my firm conviction is, that if she 
had advanced as we invited her to do, this 
war would not have been waged nor all 
this blood shed. I do not regret that we 
invited—hoping against hope—the great 
Powers of Europe to a Conference in Lon- 
don, to see if we could settle this question 
by means of negotiations ; or that, having 
failed in that endeavour, we refused to com- 
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mit England to a war in which she had 
no immediate interest, and from which we 
could expect no results adequate to the 
evils which it would entail. Above all, I 
do not regret that we have resisted that 
temptation to which you (the Opposition) 
now are yielding —the temptation of iden- 
tifying our own personal sympathies and 
our own party objects with the honour and 
interests of our country. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he would not 
enter into the details of this Question after 
they had been so ably handled by his noble 
Friends on both sides of the House. But 
he should not feel easy if he did not ex- 
press his opinion upon the state of foreign 
countries and our policy as connected with 
them. The aspect of affairs was far from 
cheering either in the New world or in the 
Old. In the New, a cruel civil war to excite 
our reprobation and our pity; in the Old, 
much which it was natural to deplore, but 
much which it was necessary to condemn. 
We saw a nation that had from a man, 
falsely and unreflectingly called great, inhe- 
rited with his dominions his profligacy and 
cunning, but little of his capacity. It 
has been seized with a love of wealth and 
power, and for its gratification has trampled 
on the weak and truckled to the strong, 
serving as the tool of the Muscovite through 
a course of treachery and cruelty unprece- 
dented even in the history of Russian op- 
pression and Polish suffering. Backed by 
Austria on no possible principle, on a 
war of intent hard to conceive, unless it be 
that she dreamt of gaining influence with 
the German Courts, ruled by their mobs 
fanatical for war, and hoped to make such 
influence a counterpoise to her difficulties 
in Italy and her worse embarrassments in 
Hungary. Thus seeking glory in war, 
Prussia had not gained the shadow of it, 
but she had grasped the substance of plun- 
der. Were we to stand by silent and see 
her butchery and pillage of a gallant people? 
We should then really be humbled. If we 
had not felt indignation, we should have 
been under a delusion. If we had not 
expressed indignation, we should have 
incurred everlasting disgrace. People 
talk of humiliation. There is nothing 
humbling in being unable to prevent 
wrong by staying the wrong-doer; but 
it is humiliating to stand by in silence, 
All Europe knew that we could not make 
war single-handed against half or two- 
thirds of the Continent. To have 
rushed into such a war, how just so ever 
the grounds of it, would have been utter 
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insanity. We had a right and a duty to 
abstain from this, and also a right and a 
duty to express our indignation. We were 
not bound, as Mr. Mills has well said, to be 
chivalrous, but we were bound to be honest 
and speak out. If the language in which 
we expressed our honest feelings was 
strong, stronger than usual in diplomatic in- 
tercourse, no harm could be done. Threats, 
or anything to be construed into threats, we 
had no right to use, seeing we were pre- 
vented by our insulation from acting. He 
did not find by examining the papers that 
any such had been used, and he spoke the 
more confidently on this that he had for 
the moment been misled by clamour at 
home and abroad to doubt whether mena- 
cing language had not been employed. The 
examination of the Correspondence and the 
whole case had convinced him to the con- 
trary, and he gave it as his deliberate opi- 
nion that there had been no threats used by 
his noble Friend (Lord Russell). So it was 
the grossest fallacy to pretend that pro- 
mises had been given to Denmark. This 


was urged from an expression of his noble 
Friend in the House of Commons (Lord 
Palmerston), that Denmark should not 
stand alone if Germany attacked her. But 
the expression was used in a statement 


that Russia and France viewed the matter 
as we did, and consequently the expression 
only meant that others as well as ourselves 
would stand by the Danes. He deeply 
lamented that France had not at the pro- 
per moment interfered. She owed incal- 
culable benefits to her wise and politic 
ruler, whose aversion to all that might 
slacken her great and rapid progress in 
the peaceful arts and affect the existing 
material prosperity she was enjoying, could 
not be doubted. But he felt confident, as 
confident as one could be of any event 
which had not happened, that her inter- 
position at first would have proved effectual 
without the least risk of hostilities. That 
the Conference had ended without general 
pacification he deeply lamented, owing to 
the refusal of arbitration. He had said, 
on the first announcement, that there were 
three ways of refusing an offer to refer :— 
one was plainly and frankly to say No, as 
the Danes had done ; another was to say 
Yes, but on condition of a two months’ 
armistice, a thing altogether out of the 
question ; a third was to say Yes, but on 
condition of not being bound by the answer. 
These were only roundabout refusals, and, 
therefore, the German Powers had refused 
quite as plainly as the Danes. 
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THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE:; 
My Lords, I naturally feel considerable re- 
luctance in intruding upon your Lordships 
on a question of this gravity and impor- 
tance; but that reluctance is greatly in- 
creased when I find myself obliged, for 
the first time for many years—if not in 
my life—to differ from the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, and I believe 
I may say, as far as foreign politics are 
concerned, from my noble Friend the Fo- 
reign Secretary. Since 1827 I have al- 
ways looked for guidance, when I needed 
it, on foreign politics to my noble Friend 
at the head of the Government; and I can 
conscientiously say that I have on every 
oceasion voted with my noble Friend on 
these affairs, not merely out of deference 
to his authority, but from a conscientious 
feeling that I was right in so doing. On 
the present occasion I regret to say that I 
cannot support the policy of the Govern- 
ment. When the Resolution of the noble 
Earl opposite was proposed, | felt myself in 
considerable difficulty ; but with the whole 
tenor of his speech I entirely agree. He 
says, if I understand him rightly, that the 
Government have brought on war, and have 
led the way to the present~ unfortunate 
state of things by their vacillation, indeci- 
sion, and weakness. In that I entirely 
agree ; but I am forced on this occasion to 
give my opinion, not upon the noble Earl’s 
speech, but upon his Motion. I was as- 
tonished to hear the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Argyll), talk of this as what in Irish 
phrase might be termed a ‘“‘ faction fight.” 
Would it have been becoming in this House 
to receive in silence the papers laid before 
us, accompanied as they were by such a 
speech? On the contrary, we were spe- 
cially invited by the Government to exa- 
mine those papers and to give our opinion, 
and we were expressly told not to be ina 
hurry. I have examined the papers, and 
I am bound to say that I do think that they 
show that these affairs have been greatly 
mismanaged, and that it is owing to that 
mismanagement that there is a war, and 
that Denmark has been almost swept off 
the political map of Europe. But, my 
Lords, I cannot vote for the Motion of the 
noble Earl opposite, because, though un- 
doubtedly it is a censure upon the Govern- 
ment, and as such must be taken, if it is 
carried, yet its terms are such I cannot 
support. I do not think, in the first 
place, that it expresses the truth; and 
if it does so, that truth is not which 
this House ought to blazon to the world. 


Vote of Censure— 
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I do not think that the influence of Eng- 
land, properly exercised, is one jot lowered 
in the eyes of Europe. The influence of 
this country depends on her power, and 
never did the power of England stand 
higher than at the present moment. We 
have the finest fleet in the world ; we have 
an army, which, although small, has never 
been found inadequate for any necessary 
purpose; we have financial resources which 
seem almost inexhaustible ; and the com- 
merce of the country, so far from being an 
impediment to our going to war, adds im- 
mense weight to us in any war. If any 
country with which we have commercial 
relations happened to go to war with us, 
it would suffer by the interruption of com- 
merce relatively and comparatively far 
more than England. We have shown that 
we can suffer a great interruption to our 
manufactures and commerce without our 
resources being impaired. I think, there- 
fore, that the Resolution of the noble Earl, 
whether drawn up by a council of sixteen, 
as the noble Duke told us, or by an indi- 
vidual, is mistaken in asserting that the 
isolation of the English Cabinet implies a 
want of solid power on the part of Eng- 
land. I perfectly agree there is an isola- 


tion at the very moment when we require 


combined action. 

My Lords, in order to justify my remark 
that those affairs have been mismanaged, 
I do not think it necessary to go back to 
the long period which the noble Earl has 
referred to; but I must observe that I was 
astonished to hear the terms in which the 
noble Duke spoke of the Treaty of 1852. 
The noble Duke was a Royal Commis- 
sioner who sat in front of the throne when 
a Royal Speech was delivered, in which no 
less than three paragraphs were devoted 
to that treaty. Why, my Lords, we have 
heard of that treaty as the sole ground 
on which Her Majesty’s Government called 
on the other Great Powers for their co-oper- 
ation in the matter. They went to France 
and said, “‘ You were a party to the Treaty 
of 1852.” They went to Russia and said, 
“ You were a party to the Treaty of 1852.” 
They went to Prussia and Austria, and 
said, “‘ How can you set aside the terms of 
the Treaty of 1852 ?’’ And, after all this, 
the noble Duke comes forward and says, it 
is not what you ean call a binding treaty. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I beg the 
noble Marquess’s pardon. I said the Danes 
had given it up themselves. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE: 
Ido not doubt it. The Danes have given 
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it up! Why, it is torn to shreds. And that 
was the treaty which was to have preserved 
the integrity and independence of Denmark. 
What has become of the integrity and in- 
dependence of Denmark? About a fort- 
night ago I observed in this House that, 
before very long, Denmark would become 
either a province of Germany or part of a 
Scandinavian empire. I little thought 
then how near was the time at which 
my words would be realized. The noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll) undertook to- 
night to hold out a similar expectation to 
that put forward on a previous occasion by 
my noble Friend the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs—that if those wonderful fleets of 
the Austrians and Prussians should go to 
Copenhagen and force harsh conditions and 
a treaty on Denmark, the Government will 
reconsider the question of assistance. Well, 
I have no doubt they will if they should be 
in office; but I venture to think that when 
those fleets are before Copenhagen there will 
be still less inclination in this country for 
our going to war than there is at this mo- 
ment, when, I apprehend, there is not a man 
in the country who thinks we ought now 
to go to war. My Lords, the time for going 
to war is past ; but, looking back, we find 
there have been different times at which 
different tones were taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government in respect of the question of 
peace and war ; whereas, as I contend, you 
ought never to have spoken a word about 
war without being fully prepared to follow 
up your words by acts. It is of a want of 
decision and determination I accuse my no- 
ble Friend at the head of the Foreign Office. 
It is impossible for any one to read the 
papers and not see that sometimes the Go- 
vernment were inclined for war. It is im- 
possible not to see that not only the 
Cabinet collectively, but the noble Earl 
himself at different times, were, at dif- 
ferent times, of different dispositions as 
regards this question. I beg to have it 
clearly understood that I do not, by the 
Amendment I propose to move, or by 
any observations of mine, mean to as- 
sert that at any time the noble Earl in any 
despatch, or the English Government by 
any word, spoken by our representatives 
here or abroad, gave any pledge or promise 
that England alone, or in alliance with 
other Powers, would support Denmark in 
a war. If that had been done, I entertain 
no doubt whatever that my noble Friend 
and the Government would have redeemed 
their pledge ; but the question is, have you 
not, by your whole conduct, given Denmark 
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reason to suppose that you would go to war 
in her behalf, and afterwards abandoned her 
in her present unfortunate position ? I as- 
sert that such is the case. If I were asked 
at what time the Government might with 
advantage have declared their intention to 
go to war—supposing that at any time they 
had an intention of taking that step—I 
would name the 18th of September, when 
Mr. Grey had the interview with M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, the partjeulars of which he re- 
ports to the noble Earl in a despatch of that 
date. I do not wish to read passages from 
blue-books, and therefore I shall merely 
state that, on the occasion to which I refer, 
& proposition was made by Her Majesty's 
Government to the Government of the Em- 
peror of the French, that a joint represen- 
tation should be made to the Germanic 
Confederation on the subject of the threat- 
ened Federal execution in Holstein. France 
refused because, as M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
said, if the two nations made such a repre- 
sentation they must ‘go further.” He 
reminded Mr. Grey of the position in which 
France and England had put themselves 
with Russia in respect of Poland, and he 
stated that France could not join in a 
formal representation and there stop short. 
The noble Duke has told your Lordships 
truly that England and France can com- 
mand the peace of the world ; and if the 
Government were determined to meddle 
as much as they did—I do not say whether 
they were right or whether they were wrong 


Denmark and Germany— 


in doing so—when they were saying at | 


Frankfort that they could not see the 


Federal occupation with indifference, they | 


should have held the same language with 
the French Minister, and acting on his ob- 
servation about going further, they should 
have asked France to combine with Eng- 
land to insist, even by war if necessary, on 
the fulfilment of the conditions of the Treaty 
of 1852. Had they done so, they would 
have placed themselves in a position to keep 
the peace between the German Powers and 
Denmark, no matter how fanatic the Ger- 
man people and their Governments might 
have shown themselves to be. There would 
have been no such hostilities and no such 
destruction of the Danish Kingdom as have 
since taken place. 

My Lords, the noble Duke has spoken of 
the contrast which has been drawn, he 
thinks unfairly, between the conduct of 
England and the conduct of France. Well, 
a contrast has been drawn, and I think 
with good reason. France was straight- 
forward all through, but England was not 
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so, because her mind was not made up, 
The death of the late King of Denmark 
occurred at a very critical moment, and | 
think that is the important epoch from 
which we should look at what has been 
done by our Ministers. The differences 
which had existed between Germany and 
Denmark before that oceurrence had been 
of long standing—had been increasing in 
acerbity, and had been daily getting more 
dangerous ; but, as has been said by the 
noble Earl opposite, every one knew— 
every statesman and every newspaper 
writer knew—that what was at the bottom 
of the dispute was the wish of Germany to 
possess the Duchies and the port of Kiel. 
What was the language held by my noble 
Friend (Lord Wodehouse), when, on the 
accession of the new King, he, like the 
representatives of other Powers, was sent 
to Copenhagen, not on a mere complimen- 
tary mission—though, of course, that was 
the pretence—but to take a part in matters 
connected with the Schleswig - Holstein 
question, and to observe what was going 
on? My noble Friend, in a remarkably 
able and clear despatch to Earl Russell, 
recounts what had occurred at an inter- 
view which he bad with M. Hall, the 
Danish Minister, and says he told M. Hall 
that if Denmark did not listen to the advice 
of Her Majesty’s Government we should 


Vote of Censure— 





leave her to the responsibility of meeting 
Germany alone. I do not say that this 
bound England positively to go to war, but 
the expression, “If you do not take my 
advice | leave you to act on your own 
responsibility,”’ surely can leave on the 
minds of Englishmen no doubt that the 
inference must be, ‘* If you do take my 


| advice, you will not be left to act on your 


responsibility.”’ Well, then, it is said with 
truth, ‘* But M. Hall did not take our 
advice.” No doubt. But M. Hall was 
turned out of office because he did not take 
the advice of England, and the King risked 
almost his throne—certainly he forfeited 
for a time his popularity—to bring in 
more conciliatory Minister, who, after 

Hall had prorogued the Estates, and when 
it was impossible constitutionally to revoke 
the Constitution, took the necessary steps 
to convoke both Estates again in order that 
the advice of England might be legally fol- 
lowed. Had the Danes not a right to sup- 
pose, therefore, that they would not be left 
to encounter Germany alone? But is this 
all? There is a despatch which shows that 
our Minister at Copenhagen was instructed 





\to keep something back from the Danish 
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Government. But secret diplomacy will not 
do for England. Iam happy to say it is 
a game at which English Ministers always 
fail, and they always will be defeated by 
persons less scrupulous than themselves. 
Now, I think every word ought to have 
been shown to the Danish Government ; 
there should have been no mystery what- 
ever. But, in the papers, Lord Napier 
reports a remarkable conversation which 
he had at St. Petersburg with Prince 
Gortschakoff on the 26th of January, in 
reference to a despatch which Lord Napier 
was ordered to communicate to that Minis- 
ter. The despatch appears to have been 
communicated by telegram, and the Prince 
remarked that it was better to’ wait for 
details— 

“ There were, however, two points, said Lord 
Napier, on which he wished to be particularly in- 
formed, First—What was the nature and extent 
of the material assistance which, in the contin- 
gency indicated, Her Majesty’s Government de- 
signed to afford to Denmark? And, secondly— 
Did Her Majesty’s Government make such assis- 
tance conditional on the co-operation of all or of 
any of the Powers parties to the engagements of 
London ? Would they act with all, or with some, 
or would they even act alone ?”—No. 5, 622. 


Thus it appears that there was a contin- 
gency indicated in which Ter Majesty’s 
Government proposed to afford assistance 
to Denmark ; and not only was there a 
question of armed and material assistance, 
but it was even a question left open 
whether our Government would not act 
alone. Of course these communications 
at St. Petersburg became known at Co- 
penhagen, and will it be contended after 
this that we have not encouraged the 
Danish Government in their hopes of re- 
ceiving material assistance from us? It 
is quite true that, on the 4th of February, 
the noble Earl made a speech here in 
which he distinetly stated that he was 
not inclined to give material assistance to 
Denmark. But if this were his fixed in- 
tention, why had he not said so at once to 
the Russian Government ? Why was there 
any doubt? Why was there any conceal- 
ment? The words of the noble Ear! in 
this House were— 


“We have given at no time any assurance or 
even hope of material assistance to Denmark. 
The Danish Minister at Her Majesty’s Court has 
repeatedly said to me, ‘We expect no material 
assistance from England, but we do expect sym- 
pathy.’ That is the extent of our engagements 
as regards Denmark.”—{3 Hansard, clxxiii. 57.] 


Now, if all the noble Earl’s language had 
been like this, there could have been no 
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doubt as to his meaning, but he goes on to 


“ What the future 

rash for me to say. . . do ask your 
Lordships that we may be permitted to decide 
upon events as they arise, and to take such mea- 
sures” [not excepting military measures, your Lord- 
ships will see] “as we may think best for the peace 
of Europe, for the welfare of Denmark as a 
separate and independent nation, and for the 
real good of the Germans asa great Power.”’— 
(3 Hansard, clxxiii. 57.] 
This is materially different from the lan- 
guage of France, although it is quite clear 
that the French Government reserved to 
itself the right to act at any moment as it 
might think best for itself. We say we 
shall do what we think right to secure 
“the welfare of Denmark as a separate 
and independent kingdom.” Now, on the 
1lth of February, the Danish Minister at 
this Court made a formal application for 
aid. This was after the noble Earl’s speech 
from which I have just quoted ; and we 
will now see what M. Bille wrote to Earl 
Russell a week after that speech. He 
said — 

“ But the Danish Government need not look 
so far back in the past to gain the assurance that 
the active assistance of England will not fail them 
under the present circumstances. The Treaty of 
London, in contempt of which the German Powers 
are at the present moment invading a Danish 
country, is especially due to the invariable interest 
which England takes in the maintenance of the 
Danish monarchy. And of all the great Powers, 
England has always been that which has endea- 
voured with most perseverance to remove the pro- 
spects of a collision. Recently, too, the Cabinet 
of London gave it to be understood at Frankfort, 
that in the case of an attack of Schleswig, Den- 
mark would not be left alone in the contest. Ger- 
many has thought she could continue her course 
and pay no attention to these words, but the 
Danish Government have not failed to see in them 
the expression of a determination which the Bri- 
tish Government will put in execution with all the 
energy which characterizes the English nation,”— 
No. 5, 677. 

There is no use in going back to the words 
of the noble Viscount the First Minister, 
and I do not agree with the noble Earl 
opposite as to the importance which he at- 
taches to words spoken under totally dif- 
ferent circumstances from those we are 
now considering. But from the despatch 
to which I am referring, and which was 
written on the llth of February, Her 
Majesty’s Government seem to have al- 
lowed it to be understood at Frankfort, 
that in case of an attack upon Schleswig 
Denmark would not be left alone in the 
contest. Am I to be told, after such a 
despatch, that Denmark had no expecta- 
tion of help from England? Well then, 


may bring forth it would be 
decal 
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on the 19th of February, the noble Earl 
writes to Sir Augustus Paget in these 
terms— 

“With regard to the request that friendly 
Powers should come to the assistance of Den- 
mark, Her Majesty’s Government can only say 
that every step they may think it right to take in 
the further progress of this unhappy contest can 
only be taken after full consideration and commu- 
nication with France and Russia. These Powers 
are as much interested in the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Danish monarchy as Great Britain ; 
and Her Majesty’s Government may fairly have 
recourse to their advice and concert in any mea- 
sures to be taken for the preservation of that in- 
tegrity. In respect to the act of guarantee of the 
Duchy of Schleswig of 1720, inasmuch as the 
Austrian and Prussian Governments have made a 
solemn declaration that they have no intention of 
disturbing the integrity of Denmark, it is not 
necessary at the present moment to examine the 
question of principle—that is, the validity of the 
guarantee itself.”—No. 5, 704. 


Denmark and Germany— 


As far as the papers go, I believe that this 
guarantee of 1720, to which the noble Ear! 
here refers, is perfectly valid at this mo- 
ment. My noble Friend at the head of the 
Foreign Office does not say whether he 
will or will not defend the integrity of 
Denmark ; but he says that, in case of 
certain contingencies, which have not yet 
arisen, the present decision of the Govern- 
ment may be reconsidered. I do not think, 
for my own part, that we ought to look 
too narrowly at the literal interpretation of 
words spoken here and there, but that we 
ought rather to consider the influence 
which they may have been calculated to 
exercise upon Denmark. Well, in March 
the fleet was moved : was not this in con- 
templation that Denmark was not to be 
left alone? On the 9th of March Earl 
Russell, in connection with the Conference, 
wrote a remarkable despatch to Sir Augus- 
tus Paget at Copenhagen, desiring him to 
check the expectations of the Danes in 
reference to material aid from England. 
The portions of the despatch to which I 
refer are as follows :— 

“I must request you, before you require on the 
12th instant, that the answer should be given on 
that day, to state to M. Monrad and M. Quaade 
the very great imprudence, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, of throwing away a fair 
chance of settling a question in regard to which 
the whole of the Powers of Germany are ready to 
contend in arms against Denmark, and neither 
France, nor Great Britain, nor Russia, nor 
Sweden are ready, in present circumstances, to 
fight in her support. . . Had Her Majesty’s 
Government been willing to bind Great Britain to 
afford material assistance to Denmark, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would have had the right, in 
return for that assistance, to prescribe the manner 
in which Denmark should fulfil her engagements 
to Germany. But, as Her Majesty’s Government 
have never offered material aid, so, on the other 
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hand, they have never gone beyond offering advice 
to Denmark with the most sincere desire to en- 
able her to maintain her integrity and indepen- 
dence, but without any promise of material 
support.”—No. 5, 780. 


Vote of Censure— 


About the same time, however, the fleet 
was moved; and the noble Earl, when 
questioned in this House on the 8th of 
March as to the cause of this removal, 
said— 


“All I can say is, that the Government will 
best consult, according to their own opinion, the 
honour and interests of this country. They will 
not make war when the safety and the interests, 
the integrity and the independence of Denmark 
can be secured otherwise ; and they will not neg- 
lect any means by which that safety and indepen- 
dence can be secured. With regard to the fleet, 
some ten days or a fortnight ago, with a view to 
have that fleet at command, it was directed to 
rendezvous at one of the home ports, so that orders 
might be at once conveyed toit. If it were thought 
necessary to give any orders to that fleet, it would 
be at once within our reach, and certainly I could 
not expect that any fleet of Austria or of Prussia 
would venture to encounter the squadron of Her 
Majesty.”—[3 Hansard, elxxiii. 1632.] 


Might not it be a fair inference that Den- 
mark was to expect material assistance from 
England after this declaration, the news of 
which would reach Copenhagen about the 
same time as the despatch to which I have 
just referred? In reference to the inten- 
tion of the Austrian fleet to go to the 
Baltic, Lord Russell said, on the 11th of 
April, when questioned upon the subject— 


“My noble Friend alluded to the Austrian fleet 
going to the Baltic ; that is a question on which 
Her Majesty’s Government have made represen- 
tations to the Austrian Government. At present 
the Austrian Government have promised that they 
have no intention to send their fleet into the 
Baltic. They say they are about to send their 
fleet into the North Sea to protect the commerce 
of the German Powers, which is very extensive. 
That is a legitimate object. England is quite free 
to act in such cases, and while we will not act 
without it is absolutely necessary, and while I am 
fully conscious of the power of England, yet we 
do not wish to hurry into war without necessity ; 
and, for my own part, I think that. a pacific policy 
is our true policy.” —[3 Hansard, clxxiv. 764.] 


But why should not the Austrian fleet 
have gone into the Baltic if the noble 
Earl was not at that time prepared to 
take active steps with the English fleet 


to prevent it? At that time a state of un- 
certainty prevailed in all quarters, whether 
it was to be war or peace. I might refer 
as witnesses to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment to any merchant upon any stock-mart 
in Europe, or to the whole of the public of 
the metropolis. Why, in all places of re- 
sort for intelligent and educated men in 
Europe, the question has been from day to 
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day, and from week to week—‘ Is Eng- 
land going to war or not; why does not 
the Government make up its mind on the 
subject ?”” 

My Lords, I must say that I never heard 
any speech in Parliament which caused me 
more distress than that delivered the other 
night by the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. His argument 
was that Denmark’s strongholds were gone, 
and that it was now too late to fight. That, 
however, did not prove, that if we had ever 
thought of going to war we ought to have 
done so before we had arrived at our present 
difficulties. The noble Earl has urged that 
we ought not to go to war because both 
Russia and France refused to act with us, 
although those two Powers were quite will- 
ing to give Denmark the benefit of their 
advice. I, however, believe that, so far 
from that being a reason why we should 
not go to war, it is a convincing argument 
in favour of a contrary course, because 
those two Powers have been so far com- 
promised that they certainly would not have 
acted against us. The noble Earl, however, 
came down to the House this day week 
and made a speech which, 1 will at once 
avow to him, dissipated the slightest idea 
I might have entertained of the possibility 


of going to war, and convinced me that the 
adoption of such a course would simply be 
an act of insanity. What are we now to go 
towar for? There is nothing left for which 
it is worth our while to engage in such a 


struggle. The Treaty of 1852 and the 
integrity and independence of Denmark 
have all alike disappeared. The only man 
in the whole country whom I have heard 
speak of war is the noble Earl himself, who 
came down to this House the other evening, 
and stated that the course of the Govern- 
ment might possibly be reconsidered in case 
certain contingencies occurred. In the 
case of the bombardment of Copenhagen, 
there is to be a reconsideration of the sub- 
Ject ; but to go to war then would, in my 
opinion, be the height of insanity. The 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) chose to 
be rather merry when he spoke of the 
manner in which the noble Earl, the Mover 
of the Resolution, had avoided all reference 
to the course which he would have pur- 
sued if he had been placed in the cireum- 
stances which the Government have found 
themselves compelled to meet. Without 
dwelling upon the subject, I think that 
if I had been placed in such a position | 
would have acted in a more straightfor- 
ward manner, and would have decided at 
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the outset which course to pursue, and 
have announced it ; whether I would have 
afforded Denmark protection, or entirely 
abstained from armed intervention. I may 
perhaps refer to some words of the noble 
Viscount at the head of the Government, 
spoken by him in 1823. The words I am 
about to quote are general maxims, and I 
think are even more applicable to the pre- 
sent time than they were to the events of 
1823. Lord Palmerston said— 


“ We had but two courses from which to choose 
—neutrality or war in conjunction with Spain; 
but whichever we had determined to adopt, it 
became us to adopt it decidedly and adhere to it 
consistently. Some, indeed, had proposed a mid- 
die course, and, strange to say, would have had 
us use threats in negotiation, without being pre- 
pared to go to war ifnegotiation had failed. Such 
a course would have been degrading. To have 
talked of war, and to have meant neutrality, to 
have threatened an army and to have retreated 
behind a State paper, to have brandished the 
sword of defiance in the hour of deliberation, and 
to have ended with a penful of protests on the 
day of battle, would have been the conduct of a 
cowardly bully, and would have made us the 
object of contempt and the laughing stock of 
Europe.”—[2 Hansard, viii. 1453.] 


In respect to this question, I have framed 
as mild an Amendment as I could devise ; 
but I believe it is clear, embodying the opi- 
nion I entertain—that we have misled the 
Danish Government, and therefore that we 
are, in a great degree, the cause of the 
pitiable position in which Denmark is now 
placed. If we had said at first we would 
give no help, Denmark would have done 
what she seems to be doing now—shie 
would have sent at once to Berlin to obtain 
the best terms she could make there. And 
I believe that if she had gone there at first 
aud had expressed herself willing to adopt 
some such plan as the line of the Schlei, 
it would have been possible to preserve the 
Danish Monarchy from the dangerous 
position which it now occupies. I believe 
that by the course they, the English Go- 
vernment, pursued, they bewildered our 
own people, and misled the Court of Co- 
penhagen. The Danes did not believe—no 
one believed—when they saw our fleet set 
in motion and our flag hoisted, that that 
fleet would return to our ports, and that 
our flag would be only employed to cover 
our own ships without taking any steps on 
behalf of Denmark. The Danish Govern- 
ment could not have supposed that the 
Ministers who had exhibited so much zeal, 
energy, and determination in their favour 
upon paper, would have left them in the 
hour of their distress without lending them 
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a helping hand, or making one effort to save 
them. My Lords, I beg leave to move 
the Amendment of which I have given 
notice. 


Amendment moved, 


To omit all the Words after the Word (‘ con- 
vened’’) for the Purpose of inserting the following 
Words : (“ That this House regrets that Denmark 
was allowed to expect from the English Govern- 
ment material Aid in support of the Objects of 
the Treaty of May, 1852”) (The Marquess of 
Clanricarde). 


Tae Eart or CLARENDON: My 
Lords, I think the noble Duke near me 
(the Duke of Argyll) has so ably de- 
fended the course of the Government from 
the attacks of the noble Earl opposite, and 
I also think that the noble Marquess who 
has just sat down (the Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde) has so little weakened the state- 
ment of my noble Friend, that I feel it 
quite unnecessary to attempt any vindica- 
tion of the Government; for not only 
is my noble Friend much better qualified 
by a knowledge of the circumstances for 
that office, but Ido not share the respon- 
sibility for the course they pursued during 
the time they were most active in the af- 
fairs of Denmark. Until very lately I 
knew no more of what was going on than 
any of your Lordships. Before I became 
a member of the Government I had no 
other data upon which to form an opinion 
than other Peers had ; but having formed 
an opinion from the Correspondence which 
has been laid before your Lordship, I shall 
express my opinion upon this question as 
frankly as if I was addressing your Lord- 
ships from below the gangway. In doing 
so I shall refrain from quoting blue-books, 
because I assume that all who take an in- 
terest in the question have either read 
those ponderous volumes for themselves, or 
those who have not had the courage to do so, 
have read in the newspapers of the last few 
days the discussions in which all the im- 
portant points have been fully brought out 
either for or against the Government. I 
proceed to state what was my opinion. It 
was that at the outset of these affairs—be- 
fore “ coming events had cast their sha- 
dows before”’—I think the Government 
exhibited foresight and an appreciation of 
the gravity and European importance which 
those events might assume. I pass over the 
communications which took place, the re- 
monstrances with the German Powers, the 
warnings to Denmark in the last three 
months of 1863. Most of those communi- 
cations were, I think, judicious, and all of 
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them showed an earnest desire to prevent 
war by bringing about an amicable settle. 
ment of disputed points. Those efforts 
would have been successful if they had 
been met in a corresponding spirit, and a 
real desire of conciliation on the other side. 
As time passed, the pressure and vehe- 
mence of public opinion in Germany in- 
creased, and the determination of Denmark 
to resist the demands that were made upon 
her was strengthened. The Government 
having exhausted all their efforts diploma- 
tically to bring the question to a solution, 
in January last, applied to the two great 
Continental Powers, France and Russia, 
who were more interested than ourselves 
in maintaining the Treaty of 1852, which 
two other Continental Powers, who like us 
were parties to that treaty, seemed deter. 
mined to disregard. The Government ap- 
plied to Russia and to France to know 
whether, for the sake of maintaining the 
integrity of Denmark and the balance of 
power in Europe, they would join with us 
in giving material aid to Denmark ; and, 
as your Lordships know, they applied in 
vain. What was the position of the Go- 
vernment in January last? If your Lord- 
ships will carry your minds back to that 
period you will, I think, make allowance 
for the extraordinary difficulties in which 
Her Majesty’s Government were placed, 
not alone with having to deal with this 
question, but also having to decide in what 
manner they should deal with a question 
which more than any other in the modern 
history of Europe has been vexed by 
ramified complications as to the relations 
between the Duchies and Denmark, be- 
tween the Duchies and Germany, and 
between the Duchies themselves—a ques- 
tion which for a century had perplexed the 
diplomatists and courts of Europe, and 
which was suddenly aggravated and brought 
to a climax by the unexpected death of the 
King and the rights and acts of his suc- 
cessor. 

Her Majesty’s Government having met 
with no response from: France and Russia 
to their invitation — those two Powers 
having manifested almost complete uncon- 
cern— the fact that the treaty justified 
no sacrifice on our part, and Denmark not 
being an idea to fight for, the Government 
had to choose whether they would coldly 
imitate the stoical indifference of those two 
Powers, and folding their arms remain 
passive spectators of another partition like 
that of Poland, or whether they would do 
what the noble Earl opposite quarrels with 
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them for not having done—to warn the 
German Powers not to cross the Eider 
—in which case he says there would have 
been little risk of war. That may be his 
opinion ; but mine is that no course would 
have been more rash or more ineffec- 
tual. You could not have used such 
a threat without being prepared to act, 
and act immediately ; and, as the noble 
Duke (the Duke of. Argyll) has said, 
to send out our ironclads with perhaps 
30,000 troops to meet the dangerous 
fogs upon the icebound coast of Denmark. 
Then, indeed, persistence would have 
been a point of honour with Germany. If 
it produced nothing else it would have pro- 
duced German unity. The result of such 
a policy would have been absolutely to pre- 
vent Austria and Prussia, backed by the 
enthusiasm and the armed force of all Ger- 
many, quailing before our menace even 
if they had been disposed to do so. They 
would have determined, not only to chas- 
tise the Danes, but to secure a portion of 
the sea coast which has been so long an 
object of desire to the German democracy. 
We might, indeed, have protracted the 
struggle, but we should have been at war 
with all Germany. We should very soon 
have exhausted all our means of offence or 
retaliation ; and we should have blockaded 
the ports of the Baltic and Adriatic, with 
far more real injury to our own commerce 
than to those with whom we made a case 
of quarrel. We should have called into 
life and action all those restless spirits 
that swarm all over Europe, and we should 
soon have found ourselves giving direct or 
indirect assistance to revolution in Hun- 
gary and Galicia, and to the efforts which 
Italy would make to obtain Venetia. The 
embers now smouldering in the princi- 
palities and the other provinces of Turkey 
in Europe would have burst into flame ; 
and, in point of fact, ours would have 
been the hand to set fire to the com- 
bustibles now scattered about Europe. I 
ask your Lordships whether a junction 
with revolution would have been a rightful 
occupation for England to engage in with 
her world-wide interest, and with her 
duties, not only abstract but genuine, to 
the cause of civilization, peace, and hu- 
manity all over the world, We should, 
moreover, have engaged in this contest 
singlehanded, while France would have 
stood by, a watchful but not indifferent 
Spectator, waiting till events decided into 
which seale she ought to throw her sword. 
And with what object should we thus have 
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set fire to the four corners of Europe? 
For the purpose of assisting Denmark to 
uphold a treaty and to repel unjust ag- 
gression. I have not the least doubt that 
if we sent out an expeditionary force to 
any particular point on the continent of 
Denmark, it would have held and occupied 
the place to which it was sent; but would 
it have dislodged one man of the 100,000 
or 200,000 men that Germany would have 
sent into the territories of Denmark ? 
Would they have produced a different 
feeling in Germany with regard to the 
Duchies? Would they have altered the 
intention of those German Powers who 
were parties to the treaty? I suppose 
there must have been some limit to the 
duration of our military occupation of 
Denmark and of our naval support. Let 
me ask your Lordships what would be the 
prospects and condition of Denmark after 
that force was withdrawn? It seems to 
me that those who say we ought to have 
gone to war before the invasion of Schles- 
wig, or that we ought to go to war now, 
either have not so well calculated the con- 
sequences as to make either their advice 
or their censure of any importance, or else 
are men who wish to make political capital 
for themselves by tall talk—if I may use 
an Americanism—and desire to obtain the 
vulgar praise by advocating a policy from 
which they themselves would in office be 
the first to shrink. My Lords, we all feel, 
and have felt, the greatest sympathy for 
the Danes ; our desire, our temptation to 
go to their relief has been very great. 
But, my Lords, sentiment is no pretext 
for war, which can be justified only by the 
very strongest sense of duty; and unless 
some obligation upon the Government 
amounting to a duty can be shown, the 
Government ought not to have assisted 
Denmark by going to war, The moment 
the question came to be thoroughly under- 
stood, from one end of England to the 
other, there was not a doubt upon the 
subject. Prior to the year 1852, the date 
of the Treaty of London, no one pretends 
that we had any treaty engagements bind- 
ing us to support the Danes. My noble 
Friend admits that the treaty simply bound 
us to recognize King Christian as King of 
Denmark, but did not bind us to guarantee 
the Danish dominions. We should have 
been no more justified in going to war for 
such an object than in going to war for 
the defence of Poland because we were 
parties to the Treaty of Vienna. But 
while Her Majesty’s Government abstained 
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from going to war, would they have been 
justified if they had made no exertion— 
if they had looked on calmly while a great 
wrong was being perpetrated—if they had 
taken none of the measures which were in 
their power for the protection of Denmark ? 
In that case I think they would have 
greatly deserved to be censured, and I my- 
self, if sitting below the gangway, would 
have joined in such a vote. What was 
to be done, I think, was done honestly and 
in good faith. My noble Friend, like many 
others both inand out of Parliament, accuses 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
of using the language of menace, and of 
using too strong expressions in his des- 
patches, when he had no intention of 
carrying these menaces out. In consider- 
ing these the time is very important, be- 
cause my noble Friend had then no reason 
to believe that France would be left alone 
in this business, and that other Powers 
who were equally bound with ourselves 
would have shrunk and slunk away from 
their obligations. I must say I think this 


charge comes with singular inconsistency 
from the very persons who charge my 
noble Friend with not having held strong 
language, and with not having assumed 
a decided attitude at the beginning of the 


war. But I do not think any honest 
Englishman will blame my noble Friend 
for having exerted his utmost efforts to 
avert from Denmark the calamities of war; 
or, having gone through all the despatches, 
will stay to question whether one particu- 
lar expression was too strong and another 
too weak—whether the right word was 
always used in the right place—but will 
sympathize with the Minister writing under 
the deep anxiety that a British Minister 
should always feel when labouring in the 
cause of peace. My noble Friend who 
brought forward the vote of censure this 
evening (the Earl of Malmesbury) must 
remember how bitterly he was censured 
for his unsuccessful interference at the 
outset of the war between Austria and 
France— 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: And 
turned out. [Laughter and Cheers /] 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON : Not for 
that particular cause, nor for that policy 
only, though, of course, my noble Friend 
takes what belongs to himself. I remem- 
ber that my noble Friend laboured so 
energetically that his policy was called 
“* fussy,’’ and his despatches, though they 
may all have been necessary, were cer- 
tainly numerous, being from January to 
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June in that year at the rate of a des- 
patch and a half a day; and yet he did 
not succeed in averting war. I can, how. 
ever, assure my noble Friend that if any 
vote of censure had been brought against 
him for the manner in which he conducted 
affairs at that time he should have had 
my vote heartily given, for 1 thought his 
policy sound, I thought that he was ill- 
treated, that he failed from no fault of his 
own, and that to attack him on the ground 
of want of success would have been an 
unworthy proceeding. I now say the same 
thing in reference to my noble Friend be- 
hind me (Earl Russell). Reading the blue- 
books three months ago I formed the same 
opinion of the conduct of my noble Friend, 
It is perfectly true that his efforts to main- 
tain peace have failed, and that the Con- 
ference has failed; and I know there is 
nothing so popular as success, and that 
the want of success is a great boon to 
political opponents, who are always seek- 
ing whom they may devour. Yet I must 
say I do not think, under the circum- 
stances, it would have been possible to act 
otherwise than was done by my noble 
Friend; and I think that the conduct of 
my noble Friend and his Colleagues has 
been thus far successful—that it has met 
with sympathy and approval on the part of 
the country. The country feels satisfied 
with the conduct of the Government be- 
cause they have not allowed England to 
be dragged into war without a sufficient 
cause. They have resisted all those temp- 
tations, I will call them, which have been 
more active in this case than at any time 
I remember ; they have disregarded all 
the provocations, all the appeals—some 
honest, some very much the reverse— 
which might have led men to act upon 
their feelings, to the sacrifice of their 
duty, and because—I say it boldly because 
conscientiously—they have secured peace 
without dishonour to this country. No- 
body can re-echo more cordially than I do 
the sentiment expressed by Lord Derby a 
few evenings ago, that ‘ much as he loved 
peace, he loved England far more ;"” and 
in that feeling I declare that if I believed 
peace to be inconsistent with the honour 
of the country I would advocate war. But 
there is no reason why we should have 
war; we are merely bound by treaty with 
five other Powers to recognize a certain 
state of things whenever it shall happen. 
I shall not now discuss whether that 
treaty was a wise one or not, or how far 
‘the rules of prudence and foresight were 
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observed in regard to the stipulations laid 
down, to which we are not more bound 
than any other Power, and which we have 
less means than any other Power of carry- 
ing out. But, I ask, why should we 
alone depart from the policy of non- 
intervention, which it is the duty of this 
country as far as possible to observe? My 
noble Friend (the Earl of Malmesbury) 
said that advice was given to Denmark. 
But no advice that was not for her interest 
was ever given to Denmark, and to that 
advice no conditions were annexed. Over 
and over again Denmark was told that she 
was not to expect material assistance from 
us, and I do not know how words could 
be made more plain. Lord Wodehouse 
said the same when he went to Copen- 
hagen, and the Danish Minister himself 
admitted that that was the case. My 
noble Friend and I constantly told the 
Danish representatives here that no ma- 
terial support was to be expected from 
England; and on the very last evening 
before M. Quaade left this country I had 
a conversation with him, and asked him 
whether my noble Friend and I had 
ever varied in our assurance that Den- 
mark could not expect material aid from 
this country, and whether I had not also 
urged him to disregard the representations 
made by persons here for their own party 
objects, that the pressure of public opinion 
would compel the Government to go to war 
for Denmark. M. Quaade admitted that 
we had assured him more than once that 
England would not give Denmark material 
assistance, and that we had never varied 
in our language. And not being able to 
give, and Denmark knowing that we should 
not give her, material aid, my noble Friend 
did that which was the next best ; or per- 
haps a better thing still, he induced the 
Powers who signed the Treaty of 1852 to 
meet in Conference. There were great 
delays before the Conference assembled— 
delays originating in the first place with 
the Danes themselves, who would not give 
an answer for fear of complications at Co- 
penhagen—and those delays are among the 
circumstances which in this matter are 
most to be deplored. The Conference has 
been treated both in this and in the other 
House of Parliament with something like 
contempt, as certain beforehand to be a 
failure. It may possibly have been a 
failure, because no arrangement favourable 
to Denmark was likely to be admitted. 
But it was the only chance of preventing 
the absorption of the Danish peninsula ; 
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and it was reasonable to expect that when 
the representatives of the great Powers of 
Europe were assembled in order to make 
peace, their labours would not terminate 
without result. I will ask any candid man 
whether the protocols do not justify the 
calling together of the Conference ? Why, 
my Lords, six weeks’ escape from the 
horrors of war—six weeks’ time given for 
reflection, would alone be a sufficient justi- 
fication for such a measure. Besides that, 
the territorial question was narrowed down 
to a few square leagues; and being so nar- 
rowed it was in a state in which arbitration 
would have been an honourable and satis- 
factory termination. Arbitration was prac- 
tically refused by the German Powers ; it 
was absolutely rejected by the Danes ; but 
my noble Friend and myself and the re- 
presentatives of the neutral Powers were 
so anxious to save Denmark from the re- 
sult of hostilities, which we knew could 
only be fresh loss and disaster, that we 
should not have abandoned our attempts to 
bring about a satisfactory termination had 
not the Danes, in consequence of their 
anxiety to resume the blockade, refused 
to give another day. I believe that never 
before in the history of Conferences and 
Congresses were the representatives limited 
to acertain number of hours, which was 
practically the case in this instance, and 
therefore we were placed at a great disad- 
vantage. That frontier line, the proposal 
of which to the Danes was, my noble 
Friend thinks, a humiliation to them, was 
one which I should have been exceedingly 
glad if they could have procured, because 
it is impossible to maintain the treaty by 
restoring Holstein to Denmark. It would 
be to Denmark a damnosa possessio. She 
never could restore her authority over sub- 
jects determined to resist it, and would 
have to rule over a people more and more 
hostile to herrule. The Danes were left to 
act as they pleased, but I cannot but regret 
that they refused the line of frontier—un- 
satisfactory and insufficient as it was— 
that was proposed to them by the British 
Plenipotentiaries. It would have left them 
Alsen and Duppel and the north of Schles- 
wig, and would have obtained for them a 
guarantee from the Confederation never to 
interfere with that territory; and that 
portion of northern Schleswig would have 
formed a sort of neutral ground by which 
German interference would have been kept 
at a distance ; whereas now the Confedera- 
tion will be brought up to the imaginary 
frontier of Jutland, and Denmark will have 
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to contend against the absorbing influence, 
the wealth, the intelligence, and the acti- 
vity of Germany. The noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Malmesbury) has attributed 
the failure of my noble Friend to prevent 
war, and the failure of the Conference to 
restore peace, to the imperfect relations 
which existed between England and France. 
Upon that I wish to say a few words, be- 
cause I think that to a great extent it is 
true. My opinion is that the Danish Ques- 
tion never would have taken its present 
development, and that the German Powers 
would have acted very differently, if they 
had not believed that there existed a cool- 
ness between the two Governments of Eng- 
land and France. This is only a fresh 
proof of the importance, which cannot be 
exaggerated, of a good understanding be- 
tween England and France, not alone as 
regards the magnitude and increasing pro- 
portion of their reciprocal interests, but 
more especially with regard to those mat- 
ters of dispute which are constantly arising 
in different parts of the world, and the so- 
lution of which depends upon the light in 
which they are viewed by England and 
France. I do not think that there could 
be a better illustration of that than the 
Trent affair, in which I have no hesitation 
in saying that, to the opportune and unso- 
licited expression of opiniun on the part of 
France, England and the United States 
were mainly indebted for a termination 
of the quarrel honourable to both par- 
ties. Again, my Lords, I believe that 
the war with Russia was mainly attri- 
butable to the obstinate disbelief of the 
Emperor Nicholas, that England and France 
could ever be brought to act cordially to- 
gether. Now, I admit that there was a 
soreness and irritation between France 
and England, not unnatural, very much to 
be regretted, but in reality without founda- 
tion. It began, as my noble Friend said, 
with respect to Poland. We all know that 
France would have gone to war with Russia 
in defence of Poland if Austria and Eng- 
land would have joined her. Our co-ope- 
ration, therefore, was of very great impor- 
tance. We have not, perhaps, the same 
chivalrous and romantic feeling as the 
French. We did not think that it was 
our duty or our interest to go to war for 
Poland. But the Government would have 
been wholly unable to resist the pressure 
of pablic opinion last year, and to avoid 
making some attempt to mitigate the hor- 
rors which were being perpetrated in that 
country. That attempt was made by Eng- 
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land in conjunction with France ; but we 
could go no further. We declined the 
overtures of France for a war with Russia ; 
and I believe—and | have good reason for 
saying so—that there is not now a rea- 
sonable Frenchman who does not consider 
that we did France a good service by not 
undertaking ourselves, or encouraging her 
to undertake, the Quixotic enterprise of 
marching 200,000 men across Germany 
to attack Russia, the people of which would 
have risen as one man with even greater 
energy and patriotism than they displayed 
in 1812. The next matter to which the 
noble Earl alluded was the Congress. He 
said that we had insultingly refused to take 
part in the Congress proposed by France, 
and that if England had not so refused the 
result would have been to prevent those 
complications in the North of Europe that 
have since arisen. Now here again | be- 
lieve we did France good service, although 
at first the course which we adopted pro- 
duced some irritation. I have not the 
slightest doubt that the Emperor spoke 
truly what he thought when he said that 
the Congress was a work of necessity, and 
that its result would be pacification ; but 
he overlooked not only the obstacles to the 
reconstruction of the map of Europe, but 
the impossibility of the task. I think that 
it was too much to expect that the Sove- 
reigns of Europe would meet in Congress 
at Paris upon no other basis than the Inter- 
national law of Europe. It was too much 
to expect that the desires of the Congress 
would be submitted to unresistingly, and 
without the very wars which it was invited 
to prevent. The difficulties were not dimi- 
nished by the manner in which the pro- 
posal was laid before Europe, without any 
warning or notice, or any communication 
with the Powers who were called upon at 
once to say ** Yea” or ‘*Nay.”’ It was 
declined by my noble Friend in a manner 
at which I think that no offence could be 
taken, because reasonable people do not 
take offence where no offence can possibly 
be intended. My noble Friend’s answer 
did not contain all those flowery phrases 
and honied words which were to be found 
in other replies, and the true value of which 
no one better understands than the Em- 


peror. My noble Friend, feeling that such 
a Congress would not induce Russia to give 
up Poland, Austria Venetia, France Rome, 
or England Gibraltar, and that it would 
never have been brought to declare that the 
International law of Europe was ‘* a worn- 
out and tattered rag,” feeling that the 
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cause of peace and good understanding be- 
tween nations would be prejudiced rather 
than promoted by such a Congress, felt it 
his duty frankly, honestly, and without 
disguise, to declare his opinion; and I 
believe that there is no reasonable man in 
France who will not now admit that our 
course was neither unwise nor unfriendly, 
and ought not to impair the good relations 
between the two countries, upon which the 
relations and policy of other countries so 
greatlydepend. We should be very wrong 
if we inferred from the existence of any 
jrritation arising out of these circumstances, 
that France has been less active than our- 
selves in the cause of Denmark, or that the 
Emperor has been animated by the petty 
and spiteful spirit which is attributed to 
him. The French Government have been 
perfectly candid and _ straightforward 
throughout the whole affair. They have 
seen from the first that the cases of 
England and France were not parallel ; 
that whereas we could give naval assist- 
ance to the Danes, France could only give 
military assistance ; that she must be pre- 
pared to make war on a gigantic scale with 
United Germany, and that in the present 
happily peaceful disposition of the French 


nation that would be an impossibility, un- 


less it was understood beforehand that for 
that war France would seek for compensa- 
tion. But what that compensation was 
Europe in general, and France in particu- 
lar, perfectly well understood. To suppose 
that the Emperor did not wish for a peace- 
ful solution of affairs by the Conference, 
and that he thwarted our efforts to arrive 
at such a result, would be an entire mistake. 
The communications between the two Go- 
veroments throughout the whole time that 
the Conference was sitting were of the 
most friendly and confidential character. 
The Protocols are before your Lordships to 
attest not only the cordiality but the ability 
and good sense with which we were assisted 
by the French Envoys. I may say the 
same of the representatives of the other 
neutral Powers, Our relations with all the 
other Powers of Europe— save the two 
German Powers—are upon the same foot- 
ing. I would, under those circumstances, 
ask my noble Friend in what consists the 
loss of influence of which he complains ? 
He has quoted French newspapers in sup- 
port of his statements ; but it is not on 
authority of that description, I hope, that 
your Lordships are to be called upon to 
affirm this Resolution. It is not on the 
diatribes of foreign correspondents, re- 
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echoed here by the parties with whom they 
have originated, that we are to ground the 
opinion that England made promises to 
Denmark which she failed to keep, and 
that she is become reduced to the position 
of a third-rate Power. I do not complain 
of what is written and said abroad in re- 
gard to England, because we sometimes 
say ten times worse of her at home ; but I 
treat such idle attacks as those to which 
I am referring, and which I will not raise 
to the rank of calumny, as sheer nonsense, 
England, my Lords, does not lose caste 
by not rushing into war without sufficient 
cause. The statesmen of England know 
well her resources, both moral and mate- 
rial. They know the enormous develop- 
ment of which her material power is ca- 
pable, and they are alive to the irresistible 
force of public opinion, They are well 
aware how slow the English people are to 
believe in the necessity of going to war, 
but how they can, when occasion arises, 
unite as one man in the defence of the hon- 
our and interests of the nation. I there- 
fore utterly disregard all such taunts as 
have been thrown out against us, come 
from what quarter they may; they can be 
of no importance unless they served to 
goad the Government into the adoption of 
a course for which there would be no justi- 
fication ; and I trust your Lordships will 
not this evening give them any weight by 
allowing them to influence your minds so 
far as to induce you to record it as your 
opinion that this country has fallen from 
her high position among the great Powers 
of Europe. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD: My Lords, I 
listened attentively to the speech of the 
noble Duke who spoke in the early part of 
this debate (the Duke of Argyll), and 
I must confess that I did not perceive that 
he dealt with a single point on which the 
Resolution of my noble Friend near me is 
based. Perhaps the noble Duke thought 
it more prudent to avoid ground which he 
could not touch without danger. But al- 
though he kept aloof from the real question 
at issue, he made one or two observations 
to which I wish shortly to address myself. 
The noble Duke suggested that the Reso- 
lution of my noble Friend was the produc- 
tion of sixteen gentlemen, whom he called 
upon him to name, who he thought were 
probably divided into a peace and war 
party, inasmuch as different portions of 
the Resolution in his opinion showed some 
such difference of view. Now, my Lords, 
the noble Duke will, perhaps, allow. me to 
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ask him a question on the same sub- 
ject as to Her Majesty’s Cabinet, which, 
omitting the noble Earl who has just 
spoken, and who only lately joined the 
Government, is, I believe, exactly com- 
posed of sixteen persons. Will the noble 
Duke tell me whether there is not a peace 
and war party in the Cabinet? And will 
he be good enough to name those who are 
thus divided ? I think these are questions 
which I have as good a right to put as 
the noble Duke has to demand similar 
explanations with respect to the prepar- 
ation of this Resolution. The noble Duke 
also said something about a “ faction 
fight,” and he informed us, if I am not 
mistaken, that he meant before he sat 
down to tell us what he thought of the 
Opposition. He did not, however, perform 
his promise, and we are still in ignorance 
what he thinks of us; but with respect to 
the observations which he made about a 
faction fight, I would simply say, that if 
the policy of a Ministry is to be impeached, 
it is not likely that their friends are the 
persons who would be the first to move a 
vote of censure upon them. What many 
of the friends of the present Government 
think of them at heart it is not for me to 
conjecture; but I cannot help thinking 
that if their votes were on the present oc- 
easion given by ballot—a system of voting, 
however, to which I object—they might 
not be found to be quite satisfactory to 
those whom they generally support. The 
noble Duke went on to contend that he had 
a right to know what the policy was which 
the Opposition would have pursued had 
they been in the place of the Government. 
I entirely deny that the noble Duke is en- 
titled to an answer to that question, which 
is not in the slightest degree raised by the 
Resolution before the House. If the noble 
Duke had asked what line of policy we 
would not adopt, I think I could answer 
him satisfactorily. I have no objection to 
tell him that in dealing with the two con- 
tending parties we should not have held 
out to one of them, and that the weaker, 
hopes and expectations which were only 
meant to be dashed to the ground, leaving 
the Power whom we had induced to rely 
upon us in a worse condition than before. 
And we should not, on the other hand, 
have used menacing and insulting language 
to the aggressive Powers, which by our 
conduct afterwards we should have proved 
meant nothing, and which, therefore, could 
produce only disregard and contempt. Such, 
we say, is the policy which Her Majesty’s 
Lord Chelmsford 
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Government have pursued, and such is the 
policy which by this Resolution we propose 
to condemn. 

My Lords, in order that the question at 
issue may be narrowed within reasonable 
limits—for there is some danger of our 
losing ourselves on too wide a field in the 
discussion—I would first of all consider the 
state of affairs at the time of the accession 
of the present King of Denmark on the 
death of his predecessor, on the 15th of 
November last. Your Lordships are aware 
that the succession was recognized by the 
Treaty of London of the 8th of May, 1852, 
The object of that treaty was expressly 
stated to be the maintenance of the inte. 
grity of the Danish monarchy. I observed 
a few days ago in a leading journal rather 
a curious argument on this subject. It 
stated that, inasmuch as Holstein and 
Schleswig were no portion of the Kingdom 
of Denmark, if those Duchies were torn 
from that Kingdom its integrity would still 
be preserved. The very terms of the treaty, 
however, I think, refute any such argu- 
ment, because it is expressly described as 
an arrangement by which the succession 
to the whole of the dominions united under 
the sceptre of the King of Denmark should 
devolve on the present King, then Prince 
Christian. In all the discussions that 
have taken place on the question of the 
integrity of Denmark, that State has been 
regarded as embracing both the King- 
dom and the Duchies. Now, the great 
Powers of Europe, and almost all the 
minor States with the exception of six, 
were either originally parties to that treaty 
or subsequently acceded to it, and Austria 
and Prussia affixed their signatures to it 
without any reservation or qualification. 
This is a point which it is important to bear 
in mind, because in the course of the dis- 
cussions which have since taken place it has 
been asserted both by Austria and Prussia 
that they signed the treaty with a reserve 
(it must have been a mental one) against 
the incorporation of Schleswig with the 
Kingdom of Denmark; and as to the claims 
of the Confederation over the Duchies, I 
think I cannot show better what were the 
obligations contracted by that treaty than 
by quoting the words of the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who said— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government have seen with 
surprise and pain the language which has been 
held at Berlin with regard to the Treaty of Lon- 
don of May, 1852. The Powers who signed that 
treaty, or who subsequently acceded to it, must re- 
collect that they bound themselves thereby not to 
Denmark alone, but to Great Britain, France 
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Russia, and Sweden, who were parties to it, and 
to all the other States and Powers whose accession 
thereto was asked for and obtained, and that the 
declared object and purpose of that treaty was 
not to regulate the reciprocal relations of Den- 
mark and Germany, but to serve as an arrange- 
ment essential for the general interests of Europe.” 
The succession thus secured was unfortu- 
nately burdened by some unhappy legacies 
left by the late King. The first of these 
arose out of what are generally called the 
engagements of 1851-2; and these arose 
out of circumstances strikingly similar to 
those which have since occurred. Holstein 
and Schleswig had for a long period of 
time enjoyed a community of administration 
with respect to their local affairs separate 
from the Kingdom of Denmark, but never 
formed a constitutional unity. The King 
of Denmark proposed to give a free and 
independent Constitution to Holstein, and 
also, by a common free Constitution, to 
unite Schleswig with the kingdom in closer 
bonds of union. The Diet, under one of 


the laws of the Confederation, which pro- 
hibits any State belonging to it from 
changing its Constitution without the con- 
sent of the Sovereign and the Constitu- 
tional Representatives, interposed and de- 
manded the revocation of this Constitution. 
The King of Prussia was then named the 


Minister of the Diet for Federal execution. 
Holstein was occupied. Schleswig was 
seized upon as a material guarantee. The 
brave Danes resisted; but after a fight of 
nine hours they yielded to overpowering 
numbers, and military possession was taken 
of the whole of Schleswig. An armistice 
followed, which lasted till the Treaty of 
July, 1850—that treaty was followed by 
the engagements of 1851-2, and ultimately 
by the Treaty of London. With regard to 
those engagements, I will quote the noble 
Earl’s own description. He says— 


“The engagements of Germany and Denmark 
towards each other in 1851 were singularly ob- 
scure and indefinite. They were contained neither 
in treaty nor in a convention, but in notes 
and despatches exchanged between Denmark on 
the one side, and Austria and Prussia on the 
other, to which the two parties assigned a dif- 
ferent degree of force and validity.” 


But there were two points of those engage- 
ments on which there can be no doubt — 
one was an agreement on the part of 
Austria and Prussia for the abolition of the 
community of administration which had 
subsisted between Schleswig and Holstein ; 
the other was an engagement on the part 
of Denmark not to incorporate Schleswig 
in the kingdom, or to take any steps tend- 
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jing thereto. There was another fatal le- 
| gacy left by the late King of Denmark, in 
| the Constitution which he had framed for 
the kingdom and Schleswig, and which 
was complete with the exception of his sig- 
nature. The position of the present King 
with regard to that Constitution was one 
of great embarrassment. It is well de- 
scribed by Sir Augustus Paget— 

“Tt ought to be taken into consideration that 
this project had been drawn up and brought to 
maturity without any participation on the part of 
His Majesty, who, it was well known, was opposed 
to the policy it indicated : on ascending the throne 
His Majesty had found it complete, less his signa- 
ture, which, unless he was compelled to encounter 
a revolution, and to risk his crown without sup- 
port from any quarter, it would be impossible for 
him to withhold.” 


But that which immediately endangered 
the security of Denmark was the Royal de- 
eree with respect to the constitutional po- 
sition of Holstein, which was issued on the 
30th of March preceding the late King’s 
death. That Constitution was extremely 
favourable to Holstein, and again I should 
wish to describe it in the words of Sir 
Augustus Paget, who says :— 


‘‘ Such being the meaning which, from the read- 
ing of the document itself and the explanation 
which has been given to me by the Danish Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs, I attach to the procla- 
mation of the 30th of March, I cannot but come 
to the conclusion that it is neither injurious to the 
interests of the Duchy of Holstein, nor calculated 
to place the Duchy in a position of inferiority to- 
wards the other parts of the Danish monarchy. 
I believe, on the contrary, that it is the creation 
of a state of things of which few countries in Con- 
tinental Europe would be disposed to complain, or 
with which Holstein itself might well be satisfied 
if its ideas were confined to the protection of its 
legitimate interests and national welfare.” 


It may be well asked why there was such 
a desire on the part of Austria, Prussia, 
and the Diet to have that Constitution re- 
voked? Austria and Prussia objected to 
it because it gave free and liberal institu- 
tions ; for the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Wodehouse) will recollect that in the 
course of his mission M. von Bismark told 
him distinetly that Germany would never 
be on good terms with Denmark as long 
as the present democratic institutions of 
Denmark were maintained. The Diet were 
opposed to it, because it severed the tie 
between Schleswig and Holstein ; and the 
States of Germany hoped, by keeping up 
the connection between them, to draw 
Schleswig under German influence by 
means of Holstein. This was the state of 
things at the time of the King’s death. 
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Another circumstance occurred, which it is 
important to bear in mind in considering 
the policy of the Government. A few days 
before the death of the late King the 
French Emperor had made a proposal to 
all the Great European Powers to meet ‘in 
a general Congress for the purpose of 
settling any disputes which had arisen and 
were likely to disturb the peace of Europe ; 
and among these were particularly specified 
the affairs of Denmark and Germany. 
Your Lordships can have no doubt that if 
at this critical conjuncture there had been 
a cordial concert and co-operation between 
the French Emperor and the English Go- 
vernment, it was highly probable that none 
of the disasters and calamities which have 
since befallen Denmark would have oc- 
eurred. For that I have the admission of 
the noble Earl who has last spoken—a 
Minister of great experience, and as likely 
to be well informed on the subject as any 
Member in your Lordships’ House. For 
months before the death of the King of 
Denmark the Diet had had under consi- 
deration this Patent of the 30th of March 
with respect to the Constitution of Hol- 
stein, and it was quite evident from their 
deliberations, and the proposals made by 
Austria and Prussia, that the Federal 
Execution would be made the pretext for 
extending the claim over Schleswig and 
dismembering the Danish monarchy. Of 
course it did not escape the sagacity of the 
noble Earl, that from the first the Diet had 
these ulterior views, that (to use his own 
words) 


Denmark and Germany— 


“Some of the Powers of Germany showed an 
intention of availing themselves of the execution 
and the occupation in Holstein and Schleswig as 
a means of creating a revolution in those Duchies 
with a view to the dismemberment of the Danish 
monarchy.” 


On the 9th of July a summons was is- 
sued from the Diet to the King of Den- 
mark to revoke the Patent of the 30th of 


March within six weeks. At this critical 
moment your Lordships will remember the 
remarkable speech made by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government on the 23rd 
of July at the close of the Session. It 
was not a sudden impulse of the noble 
Lord’s generous nature. He had ample 
time for deliberating what he should do 
and what he should say, for notice had 
been given him by an hon. Friend of mine 
(Mr. Seymour FitzGerald) of his intention 
to put the question. The noble Lord, 
therefore, was prepared to give an answer; 
and before the assembled House of Com- 
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mons and, I may say, in the face of 
Europe, he said— 

“The hon. Gentleman asks what is the policy 
and the course of Her Majesty’s Government with 
regard to that dispute. As I have already said, 
we concur entirely with him, and I am satisfied 
with all reasonable men in Europe, including those 
in France and Russia, in desiring that the inde. 
pendence, the integrity, and the rights of Denmark 
may be maintained. We are convinced—I am 
convinced at least—that if any violent attempt 
were made to overthrow those rights, to interfere 
with that independence, those who made the at- 
tempt would find in the result that it would not 
be Denmark alone with which they would have to 
contend.”—[3 Hansard, elxxii. 1252.] 


This was not uttered in the spirit of pro- 
phecy, it was a promise and pledge. [‘No, 
no!”’ ** Hear, hear!’”] It was so understood 
by the Danes, and was so meant by the noble 
Lord. It is most important that we should 
bear this declaration in mind when we come 
to consider whether hopes and expectations 
were not held out to Denmark, because it 
will give point to all the subsequent language 
of the noble Earl however guardedly ex- 
pressed. In a despatch written on the 
13th of October, the noble Earl endea- 
voured to impress on the Danish Govern- 
ment that ‘‘ they should not fercibly oppose 
the threatened Federal Execution unless it 
were extended to the Duchies.”” What is 
the meaning of this? Is it not that they 
should forcibly oppose the Federal Exe- 
cution if extended to Schleswig? And 
ean any one believe that the noble Lord 
meant that Denmark should do this 
alone and single-handed—that the Danes 
should encounter alone the overwhelming 
force of the German Powers? The noble 
Ear! well knows that when the war did com- 
mence the Germans brought 68,000 men 
into the field against whom the Danes could 
only muster between 30,000 and 40,000 
men. It wasidle to suppose that Denmark 
would rush single-handed to her own de- 
struction. Again, on the 22nd of October, 
1863, the noble Earl says— 


“ It seems to Her Majesty’s Government that 
Denmark, with a due regard for her own interest, 
should at once withdraw the Patent of the 30th 
of March, and rest her opposition to Federal Exe- 
cution on the ground that it involves interference 
in matters relating to the constitution of the 
Danish monarchy and in the affairs of Schles- 
wig.” —No. 3, 171. 

My Lords, we must always bear in mind, 
with reference to the hopes and expecta- 
tions held out to Denmark, the warnings 
which at this time the noble Earl was ad- 
dressing to the Diet, as to its claims upon 
Schleswig and the right and duty of Eng- 
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jand to interfere. At page 124 of the 
Correspondence you will find him stating 
that— 

“ If the Diet take steps for a still further ob- 
ject, and invade Holstein for the purpose of com- 
pelling the King of Denmark to acknowledge 
certain rights, which the German Confederation 
claim as belonging to Schleswig, by virtue of the 
arrangements of 1851-52, the Diet will be entering 
upon a grave European question, as to which they 
have no exclusive competency of decision, and on 
which it belongs quite as much to every other 
European Government to form an opinion and 
pronounce a judgment.”—No. 2, 124. 


Again, on the 29th of September, 1863, 
the noble Earl says— 


“ The aim of the Execution consists unmistak- 
ably in carrying out the Diet’s decrees—that is 
to say, to establish between the said Duchies, 
together with Schleswig and the Kingdom of 
Denmark Proper, a general Constitution, connect- 
ing them by acommon union. It is impossible 
for Her Majesty’s Government to shut their eyes 
to the gravity of the proposition which the Diet 
have to consider. Her Majesty by the Treaty 
of London of May 8, 1852, is bound to re- 
spect the integrity and independence of Den- 
mark. The Emperor of Austria and the King 
of Prussia have taken the same engagement, 
Her Majesty could not see with indifference 
a military occupation of Holstein, which is 
only to cease upon terms injuriously affecting 
the Constitution of the whole Danish Mo- 
narchy. Her Majesty’s Government could not 
recognize this military occupation as a legitimate 
exercise of the powers of the Confederation, or 
admit that it could properly be called a Federal 
Execution. Her Majesty’s Government could not 
be indifferent to the bearing of such an act upon 
Denmark, and upon European interests. Her 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, earnestly en- 
treat the German Diet to pause, and to submit the 
questions in dispute between Germany and Den- 
mark to the mediation of other Powers uncon- 
cerned in the controversy, but deeply concerned 
in the maintenance of the peace of Europe and 
the independence of Denmark.” —No. 2, 145. 


Well, my Lords, how were these notices— 
threatenings I suppose we must not call 
them—regarded by Denmark herself? 
My noble Friend opposite (Lord Wode- 
house), in a conversation which he had 
with M. Hall, the Danish Minister, was 
told by him that they had come to a de- 
cision not to offer resistance in Holstein in 
consequence of the representations of Her 
Majesty’s Government. In answer to this 
communication the noble Lord said— 

“It would be most imprudent to precipitate a 
war by resistance to the Execution ; but he was 
careful to explain that Her Majesty’s Government 
would not take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of the determination which might be arrived 
at by the Danish Court.” 

After having distinctly advised the Danish 
Government not to resist the invasion of the 
Duchies, after the Danes had abandoned 
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Holstein upon the representation of the 
noble Earl—the noble Lord, acting for 
Her Majesty’s Government, seems here 
to have backed out of the consequences 
of the advice which had been given, and 
upon which the Danish Government had 
acted down to that period. At this 
time unfortunately the King had put the 
finishing hand to the Constitution of 
the 18th November. I regret very much 
that this was done. I recognize the diffi- 
culties with which His Majesty, who had 
not been a party to the Constitution origi- 
nally, had to contend ; but I am compelled 
to admit that if this Constitution was not 
an actual incorporation of the Duchies, it 
was a step tending directly towards that 
incorporation, and therefore it was a vio- 
lation of the engagements of 1851-2. This 
increased the embarrassment of affairs, and 
they became more complicated by the revi- 
val of the claims of the Prince of Augus- 
tenburg to the succession of the Duchies, 
which was countenanced bythe Diet. There 
was, therefore, the question of the treaty, 
and there was the dispute about the succes- 
sion ; and just at this eritical moment, the 
noble Earl, not having before given an an- 
swerto the invitation of the Emperor of 
the French to join in a general Congress, 
thought fit on the 25th of November, only 
seven days after this complicated embar- 
rassment had arisen, and when it would 
have been most important to secure the 
goodwill and co-operation of the Emperor 
of the French—at this most critical mo- 
ment the noble Lord thought fit to send a 
refusal which, though not intended to be 
uncourteous, seems to have been in the 
style usually adopted by the noble Earl 
who, as has been explained by the noble 
Earl opposite, is not in the habit of flatter- 
ing in his correspondence. The prejudicial 
effect of this refusal is shown by the 
account given of an interview with M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys on the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 444, in which Lord Cowley was com- 
pelled to remark that 

‘* Tt would be a grievous thing if the difference 
of opinion, which had arisen upon the merits of a 
general Congress, were to produce an estrange- 
ment which would leave each Government to pur- 
sue its own course.”—No. 4, 444. 


The embarrassment of the position no 
doubt rendered it extremely difficult to 
know how to deal with the question ; 
but Her Majesty’s Government recom- 
mended, very properly, that the Patent 
of the 30th of March should be revoked. 
The Patent was revoked on the 7th of 
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December; but at that time the noble 
Earl had already been warned by Sir Au- 
gustus Paget, that ‘‘ in sacrifices no con- 
cessions, no fulfilment of engagements 
would satisfy the German Governments, 
that they were bent upon the dismember- 
ment of the Monarchy of Denmark that 
they might place the Duchies with the ports 
belonging to them in the hands of a Prince 
devoted to Germany.”” The noble Ear! 
had got the Patent of March revoked, and 
supposed that he had done a great thing ; 
but Austria and Prussia refused to be 
satisfied with the concession. They said 
to Denmark, ‘‘ It is too late; you have 
violated your engagements of 1851-2 ; you 
must revoke the Constitution of the 18th 
of November.” Then the noble Earl 
strongly recommended Denmark to revoke 
that Constitution, saying that, if she re- 
jected this advice, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must leave her to encounter Germany 
on her own responsibility. Now, what is 
the meaning of this language, “If you 
do not do this, we must leave you to 
your own responsibility ?”” Does it not 
mean, ‘‘If you do it, you may expect 
support ?’’ What other meaning could be 
attached to these words? M. Hall upon 
the noble Earl’s advice to revoke the Con- 
stitution said— 

“ The revocation of the Patent had been asked 
for—it had been granted ; the evacuation of Hol- 
stein had been urged—it had been agreed to ; if the 
constitution was annulled, some other concession 
would be required.” 

And the noble Earl thought it reasonable 
that 

“Denmark should know the limits of the de- 
mands of Germany, and be able to bring to a close 
this long and wearisome dispute.” 

Austria and Prussia had immediately, and 
in the most peremptory manner, demanded 
the revocation of the Constitution in forty- 
eight hours, and the noble Earl was to 
solicit for more time, or their proceedings 
would endanger the Danish throne. He 
advised Denmark to summon the Rigs- 
raad at once in order to obtain a repeal 
of the Constitution, telling her that if 
she did not adopt that course she would 
have no chance of averting a contest 
with the German Powers. At the 
same time he appealed to Prussia and 
Austria, and said, ‘* Do not press Denmark 
so hardly ; give her a little time; allow 
her six weeks to enable her to repeal the 
Constitution in a legitimate manner.”’ But 
the German Powers were deaf to en- 
treaties. They refused to listen to them. 
Lord Chelmsford 
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They launched the thunderbolt of war 
against Denmark ; Holstein was occupied; 
Schleswig was taken as a material gua. 
rantee ; and an advance was made into 
Jutland. 

And then, my Lords, a proceeding took 
place which I must confess appears to me 
to be the very worst feature in that policy 
of the Government which we are called 
upon to condemn. Your Lordships must 
bear in mind that this invasion of Schleswi 
had been characterized by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government as “an 
iniquitous aggression.’’ Austria winced 
under that expression, and asked for an 
explanation of the noble Earl, who with 
his accustomed argumentative courtesy 
said that ‘‘ an unnecessary war must be an 
iniquitous war, and that, therefore, the 
expression of the noble Viscount was a 
correct one.”” But when concession after 
concession had been made by Denmark 
on the advice of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and after hopes had been held out 
of material assistance, when Schleswig had 
been occupied as a material guarantee, and 
Jutland invaded under pretext of strate. 
gical necessity, when Denmark was lying 
helpless and bleeding at the foot of her 
conquerors, then—can it be be:ieved ?—the 
noble Earl and Her Majesty’s Government 
attempted to justify to Denmark the posses- 
sion—the forcible possession—which had 
been taken of the Duchies. You must 
remember that the noble Earl is dealing 
with what the Government considered an 
iniquitous aggression. Well, in a des- 
patch addressed to Sir Augustus Paget, 
February 22, 1864, the noble Earl says— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government are, however, im- 
pressed with the conviction that the wish of the 
Danish Government for the evacuation of Schles- 
wig can only be realized when that Government 
shall be prepared to give some sufficient security 
for the good and equal government ofthe subjects 
of the King of Denmark of German origin who 
may be resident in the Duchy. And Her Majesty’s 
Government think it may be fairly asked, whether 
the Danish Government are prepared to do 80, 
and also whether they contemplate the organiza- 
tion of the Danish monarchy on a different foot- 
ing? Her Majesty’s Government are very well 
disposed towards Denmark, and would willingly 
assist her in extricating herself from the difficul- 
ties in which she is now involved ; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government cannot lose sight of the just 
claims of the German subjects of the King, and 
they desire to act in this matter in consort with 
the Allies of Great Britain.””—No, 5, 727. 

My Lords, I cannot trust myself to cha- 
racterize this despatch as I think it de- 
serves. It is calculated to call up a blush 
of shame upon the cheek of every Eng- 
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lishman. And then, to crown the whole, free to take any course which events might ren- 


the noble Earl denies that Her Majesty’s | 4¢™ expedient.” 
Government have ever done more than| If the noble Duke discovers a contradiction 


offer advice to Denmark. This is the| here, his mind is differently constituted 
language of the noble Earl in writing to|from mine. You will find that up to the 


Sir Augustus Paget, March 9,1864— very last Sir Augustus Paget says to M. 
“Her Majesty’s Government do not pretend | Mourad, “‘The prospect of Foreign sup- 
to dictate any course to an independent State | port is by no means certain ;”’ and, again, 
like Denmark which that State is not willing to| I told him frankly and honestly there 


follow. Had Her Majesty’s Government been | wa, very little chance of support.”” Why 


eoeee 0 Se See See eee ates ant hase anid plainly and honestly that 


assistance to Denmark, Her Majesty’s Govern- | . 
ment would have had the right, in return for, 90 such support would be given? On 
that assistance, to prescribe the manner in which this part of the question I ask your Lord- 
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Denmark should fulfil her engagements to Ger- 
many. But as Her Majesty’s Government have 
never offered material aid, so, on the other hand, 
they have never gone beyond offering advice 
Denmark with the most sincere desire to enable 
her to maintain her integrity and independence, 
but without any promise of material support.”— 
No. 5, 780. 

It is true that the Government may have 
given no direct promise of material support, 
but do not the passages I have quoted con- 
vey a strongly-implied promise? Though 
the statement of the noble Earl may there- 


fore be true to the letter, 1 venture to ask | 


every honest man whether it is true in 
spirit? What, then, should have been the 


course of Her Majesty’s Government ? The 
noble Earl who spoke last (the Earl of 
Clarendon) intimated that the supporters 


of this Motion were crying out for war. 
We say no such thing. In our opinion 
the Government should have maintained 
peace; but we think that if they did not 
mean to assist Denmark they should have 
distinctly stated so, and should have fol- 
lowed the example set by the Emperor of 
the French, who clearly gave Denmark to 
understand that he had no intention to give 
her material aid in the conflict, The noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll) taunted my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Malmesbury) with 
not having read the despatches, for (he 
said) if he had, my noble Friend would 
have seen that General Fleury’s language 
had been contradicted by another despatch. 
Now, the fact is that there is no contra- 
diction at all. According to Earl Cowley, 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys said— 

“The instructions given to General Fleury 
prescribed to him to conform his mission as much 
as possible to the conveyance of Parliamentary 
messages from the Emperor. Should he be ob- 
liged—and it was hardly to be avoided—to speak 
on political matters, he was to advise all pos- 
sible concessions for the maintenance of peace. 
It might be that, with a view of furthering this 
Pacific policy, the General had stated that the 
support of France must not be expected in the 
event of war; but he (M. Druyn de Lhuys) was 
positive that no declaration had been made by 
the General, which did not leave the Emperor 


'ships whether I have not established to 
| your satisaction, that hopes and expecta- 
| tions of material assistance were held out 
|to Denmark, and that those hopes have 
| been cruelly disappointed ? 

My Lords, I now turn to the course pur- 
sued with regard to the aggressive Powers, 
as to which I venture to think there has 
been an exhibition of menacing and insult- 
ing language followed at times by very 
submissive conduct, alternations between 
heat and cold, between weakness and vio- 
lence, calculated to bring discredit upon the 
Government and upon the country. It was 
known perfectly well from the first that 
Austria and Prussia were making the 
Federal Execution a pretext for their own 
designs upon Schleswig. But they spoke 
in the most plausible manner. The noble 
Earl talked of “invasion,” to which they 
objected, ‘Oh, no! It was not invasion; 
it was only occupation.” This puts one in 
mind of ancient Pistol, when accused of 
stealing, 

“Steal ! convey, the wise it call !” 


Then they say, ‘‘A Federal execution 
is not a hostile proceeding. It may 
wear the stern face of war, but this 
is but a mask, and if you look beneath it 
you will see only the mild countenance of 
material guarantee.” The independence 
and integrity of Denmark is ever upon 
their lips; our proceedings, they would say, 
may look like dismemberment, but it should 
be remembered that a broken bone often 
becomes stronger when re-united, and 
though the tie between Denmark and the 
Duchies may be severed for a time, the 
nexus will be stronger after our operations. 
“It is better for Denmark,’’ say they, 
‘that we should take the matter into our 
own hands, because if we leave it to the 
Diet there will immediately ensue the pro- 
clamation of the Duke of Augustenburg.” 
But I should like to know what Denmark 
has profited by this Jacob’s voice with 
Esau’s hands? Now, in this state of 
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things, what was the course of the noble 
Lord ? It was a succession of threats and 
of submi , of viol and of forbear- 
ance, without any settled policy. He be- 
gins by a little warning to Germany to look 
at home. He says to Lord Bloomfield— 
“You will communicate these views to Count 
Rechberg, and tell him that if Germany persists 
in confounding Schleswig with Holstein other 
Powers of Europe may confound Holstein with 
Schleswig, and deny the right of Germany to 
interfere with the one any more than she has 
with the other, except as an European Power. 
Such a pretension might be as dangerous to the 
independence and integrity of Germany as the 


ind 


invasion of Schleswig might be to the i 
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any doubt may exist as to whether it belongs to 
the Duchy of Holstein, and that, more particu- 
larly at Rendsburg, no doubtful or mixed territory 
should be occupied by the Federal troops.”— 
No, 3, 343, 

His advice being received with the most per- 
fect indifference, the noble Earl next tries 
the influence of a little ambiguous threat- 
ening in his despatch of the 24th of De 
cember— 

“The Danish Government will, it is understood, 
offer no resistance to the entrance of Federal 
troops into Holstein; but that those troops, 
having entered Holstein on the ground of Federal 
rights, should be used for depriving the King of 





dence and integrity of Denmark.” 

Then the noble Earl tries what a threat 
will do, and in a memorandum read to M. 
Bismark he says— 


“Should Federal troops enter Holstein on 
purely Federal grounds, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not interfere ; but should it appear 
that Federal troops had entered the Duchy on 
international grounds, Her Majesty’s Government 
may be obliged to interfere.” 


Then the noble Earl seemed to think that 
he had gone too far, and in order that all 
apprehension of war might be removed he 


writes to Sir Andrew Buchanan on Decem- 
ber 1, 1863— 


“T have to state to you that the line of policy 


to be pursued by Her Majesty’s Government in 
the questions at issue between Denmark and 
Germany is perfectly clear. hat policy is to 
advise Austria, Prussia, and the other Powers 
who signed the Treaty of London, to adhere to 
their engagements, and to advise Denmark to 
observe all the engagements which she has taken 
to Germany.”—No. 3, 393. 


Now as the engagements of Denmark were, 
in the opinion of the noble Earl, ‘ singu- 
larly obscure and indefinite,” and Austria 
and Prussia considered themselves released 
from their Treaty obligations, this advice 
was safe at least, though not very practical. 
I do not, however, object to this advice. But 
what I do object to are the alternations 
and oscillations which the noble Earl ex- 
hibited. This being announced as his 
clear policy, he next writes to Lord Bloom- 
field, on the 8th of December, and tries 
the effect of advice as to the limits of the 
Federal Execution— 

“As the Diet seems determined to proceed with 
the proposed execution in Holstein, Her Majesty’s 
Government consider it to be of great importance 
that the objects of that measure should be dis- 
tinetly defined, and that it should be strictly 
limited to the enforcement within the Duchy of 
Holstein of the rights which the German Con- 
federation alleges to have been disregarded by 
the Danish Government. In conformity with this 
principle the Federal commanders should be 
strictly prohibited from extending the execution 
to any parts of the frontier in respect to which 


Lord Chelmsford 





D k altogether of the Duchy of Holstein, 
and for transferring that Duchy to another 
claimant, would be a proceeding of which Her 
Majesty’s Government could not possibly approve. 
It would be no less impossible for Her Majesty's 
Government to enter into any engagement that 
if the Federal troops should not limit their 
operation to the Duchy of Holstein, but should 
on some pretence or other extend their operations 
to the Duchy of Schleswig, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would maintain an attitude of neutrality 
between Germany and Denmark. But Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are fully alive to the perils of 
the present state of affairs, and are sensible of the 
critical character which attaches to the next step 
to be taken with regard to them.”—No. 4, 413, 


This despatch certainly does not adhere 
to the “clear policy”’ of advice which 
was said to have been adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government. But the threat 
which it contained not having answered, 
the noble Lord administered another dose 
with an additional ingredient of insult. 
Your Lordships will find the following . 
words in a despatch of the 31st of De- 
cember— 

“Her Majesty’s Government do not hold that 
war would relieve Prussia from the obligations of 
the Treaty of 1852. The King of Denmark would 
by that treaty be entitled still to be acknowledged 
as the Sovereign of all the dominions of the late 
King of Denmark. He has been so entitled from 
the time of the death of the late King. A war of 
conquest, undertaken by Germany avowedly for the 
purpose of adding some parts of the Danish domi- 
nions to the territory of the German Confederation, 
might, if successful, alter the state of possession 
contemplated by the Treaty of London, and give 
to Germany a title by conquest to parts of the 
dominions of the King of Denmark. The pros- 
pect of such an acquisition may, no doubt, be a 
temptation to those who think it can be accom- 
plished; but Her Majesty’s Government cannot 
believe that Prussia will depart from the straight 
line of good faith in order to assist in carrying 
such a project into effect. If German nationality 
in Holstein, and partially in Schleswig, were 
made the ground of the dismemberment of Den- 
mark, Polish nationality in the Duchy of Posen 
would be a ground equally strong for the dismem- 
berment of Prussia. It appears to Her Majesty's 
Government that the safest course for Prussia to 
pursue is to act with good faith and honour, and 
to stand by and fulfil her treaty engagements. 
By such a course she will command the sympathy 
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and approval of Europe; by a contrary course 
she will draw down upon herself the universal con- 
demnation of all disinterested men.” —No. 4, 445. 


entirely approve of this sentiment; but 
what I say is—do not be continually al- 
tering your tone; stick to your policy if 
you have one—but it is perfectly clear that 
ou have none at all. I believe neither 
at this time nor at any time have the 
Government had a fixed policy. This 
will be apparent in the next despatch. It 
appears the noble Earl had stated to the 
Prussian Ambassador that Denmark might 
possibly be aided in the war by Great 
Britain. An explanation of this state- 
ment was asked for; and the explana- 
tion, as given by the noble Earl, was 
certainly an extraordinary one. He says— 


“T had a conversation a short time ago with 
Count Bernstorff on the subject of the proposed 
occupation of Schleswig by Prussia. He said he 
had not fully understood the observations I had 
made in a former conversation. That the pro- 

occupation, if it were to take place, would 
be done under the regular authorities, and by the 
regular troops of Prussia ; that no danger, there- 
fore, could be incurred by the King of Denmark, 
and that when he should have complied with the 
just demands of the German Powers, the Duchy 
of Schleswig would be again placed under his 
seeptre. I had spoken on a former occasion in 
the sense that Denmark would resist such an oc- 
cupation, and might be aided by Great Britain. 
He wished to have an explanation of what I had 
then said. It is to be observed that in speaking 
to Count Bernstorff on the occasion alluded to, I 
had expressly declared that I could not say what 
the decision of the Government might be, as the 
Cabinet had not yet deliberated, and consequently 
not submitted any opinion to the Queen; but 
that, judging from the general current of feeling 
in Parliament and in the nation, I thought 
an invasion of Schleswig by Germany might lead 
to assistance to Denmark on the part of this 
country.”"—No. 4, 534. 
I pass over the want of caution of the 
noble Earl in speaking in this unguarded 
manner without the sanction and autho- 
rity of the Cabinet. But it evidently 
appears from this conversation that the 
noble Earl and the Government were 
waiting for the utterance of Parliament, 
and the opinions of the nation, and endea- 
Youring to discover the direction of the 
wind before they could make up their 
minds as to the policy which they ought 
to pursue. Now, I ask your Lordships 
again if I have not established this second 
part of my case — that there has been 
Insulting and menacing language, followed 
by weak and vacillating conduct, which 
induces foreign Ministers to regard the 
Tepresentations of the Government with 
indifference and contempt. 
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I will not trouble your Lordships with any 
observations with regard to the overtures 
which were made to France and Russia to 
induce them to join us in affording ma- 
terial aid to Denmark, but I must be per- 
mitted to say a few words upon the subject 
of the Conference. Now, I entirely agree 
that the Government was perfectly right 
in endeavouring to procure the concurrence 
of the great Powers in some arrangement 
which would settle the unfortunate Danish 
Question ; and I regret as much as any 
one that the Conference was a failure: 
but I think the experience of the noble 
Earl might have convinced him that this 
failure was probable, because the Confer- 
ence met without any definite or certain 
basis. What were the circumstances in 
connection with the Conference? The no- 
ble Earl originally proposed that the Con- 
ference should assemble without a basis. 
Denmark proposed that the Treaty and 
the engagements of 1851-2 should form 
the basis of the Conference. But this was 
refused by Prussia and Austria, who stated 
that such a proposal would have been 
accepted by them, before the commence- 
ment of hostilities, but that things had now 
gone too far, and much more would be re- 
quired. Then the noble Earl proposed 
** that the basis of the Conference should 
be simply to find the means of restoring 
to the North of Europe the blessings of 
peace.”” What but failure could be ex- 
pected from such a vague and indefinite 
basis? It was, indeed, the very ground on 
which the noble Earl objected to the pro- 
posal of the Emperor of the French for a 
Congress. In his answer, he said— 

“Ter Majesty’s Government would feel more 
apprehension than confid from the meeting of 
a Congress of Sovereigns and Ministers without 
fixed objects ranging over the map of Europe, and 
exciting hopes and aspirations which they may 
find themselves unable to gratify or to quiet.” 


And now, my Lords, I come to the 
last scene in this strange eventful his- 
tory, presented by the extraordinary de- 
sire which the Government have shown 
to lead the public to believe that there is 
in some secret corner of their heart the 
lurking intention of going to war in the 
event of the occurrence of some indefinite 
contingencies. The noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll) who has given an expla- 
nation of their conduct, said that the Danes 
were trading upon the hope of a change in 
the Government. Is that the secret mo- 
tive, then, of the inconsistency of the Go- 
vernment in having peace on their lips, but 
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holding out a dim prospect of distant war, 
that the Danes may not be altogether 
thrown into the arms of their opponents ? 
On the 27th June, the noble Earl delivered 
a speech, in which he said— 


Denmark and Germany— 


“Tt is the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 

ment that we should maintain the position which 
we have occupied, and that we should be neutral 
in this war. I do not mean to say that contin- 
gencies might not arise in which our position 
might become different, and in which our conduct 
might be altered.” 
The contemplated events were decently 
veiled by the noble Earl under the word con- 
tingencies; but the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government rudely tore off the veil, 
and exposed the events which would pro- 
voke interference in the most open manner. 
He said— 

« If the war should assume a different character, 

if the existence of Denmark as an independent 
Power in Europe should be at stake, if we had 
reason to expect to see at Copenhagen the horrors 
of a town taken by assault, the destruction of 
property, the sacrifice of the lives not only of 
its defenders, but also of its peaceful inhabitants, 
the confiscation which would ensue, the capture 
of the Sovereign as a prisoner of war and other 
humiliations of the kind—I do not mean to say 
that if any of these events were likely to happen, 
the position of this country might not be a subject 
for reconsideration.” 
I can hardly believe that the noble Lord 
was speaking in earnest, and yet the sub- 
ject is one too serious and painful for jest. 
I feel if anything were needed to add to 
the humiliation inflicted upon this country 
by the policy of the noble Earl it is this 
declaration. 

And now, I think, I may confidently ask 
your Lordships whether the justice of the 
Resolution proposed by my noble Friend 
has not been completely established—whe- 
ther the policy of the Government has not 
failed to secure the integrity and indepen- 
dence of Denmark—whether we have not 
been humiliated in the eyes of foreign na- 
tions? I think I may venture to repeat 
the words of Lord Chatham uttered in this 
assembly — 

“ But yesterday and England might have stood 


against the world ; now none so poor to do her 
reverence,” 


It is impossible for us to erase the bloody 
pages upon which the history of this Danish 
war is recorded ; but we can refuse to be 
accessaries to the dishonour of our country, 
we can at least raise our voices in repro- 
bation of a policy which has brought us 
to shame; and we may be able by our 
votes to-night to vindicate, though late, 
the honour and dignity of England. 


Lord Chelmsford 
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am anxious to follow the noble and learned 
Lord, because if I could agree with him 
and with the noble Marquess who spoke 
earlier, that, in the course of the negotia- 
tions, promises had been made to Denmark 
by which she had been induced to engage 
in an unequal contest, I should say that 
not only ought the House to adopt this 
Resolution, but also to affirm that the 
honour of the country requires that Den- 
mark should be sustained by us in the war, 
I shall endeavour to prove that we have 
given no such promise ; that the advice we 
did give to Denmark was sound, and was 
given in conjunction with the Allies of 
England, who are equally responsible with 
us for that advice. There are three prin- 
cipal points upon which advice was given 
by Her Majesty’s Government to Den- 
mark, The revocation of the Patent of 
March 31, the question of resistance to the 
Federal Execution in Holstein, and thie re- 
peal of the Constitution of November 18, 
I will first refer to the Patent of March. 
The Diet having objected to that Patent 
as inconsistent with the engagements be- 
tween Germany and Denmark, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government advised. the King of 
Denmark to withdraw it, and that advice 
was ultimately accepted. Was that advice 
accompanied hy any promise of assistance? 
There is a despatch from Sir Augustus 
Paget, dated October 14, in which he gives 
an account of an interview with M. Hall, in 
which you find this statement— 

“M. Hall replied that there was one other 
condition on which the Patent could be with- 
drawn—namely, that England and France would 
give to the Danish Government a formal pro- 
mise to support them against any further de- 
mands of Germany. I (Sir Augustus Paget) 
said ‘I did not think much would be obtained 
by my forwarding this message.’””—No. 3, 161. 
Therefore, no promise of support was held 
out as a condition on which the Danish 
Government were to revoke that Patent. 
The Danish Government, as I have said, 
ultimately accepted our advice; but al- 
though I should be sorry to say a harsh 
word against Denmark, with which | have 
strong sympathies, as all must have with 
those who are struggling against fearfal 
odds, yet I must observe that that conces- 
sion to our advice, as well as every other 
concession of the Danes, was made too late. 
That was the opinion of M. Hall himself. 
The Patent was revoked on the 4th of 
December ; and M. Hall then observed to 
Sir Augustus Paget, that he feared it must 
be considered as a concession altogether 
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illusory, because the passing of the new 
Constitution had rendered the Patent of 
little importance. The next point which 
was dwelt upon at length by the noble and 
Jearned Lord was the advice in which I 
had some share—the advice to Denmark 
not to resist Federal Execution in Holstein. 
In the first place, I would point out that 
that advice was not the advice of Her 
Majesty’s Government alone, but it was 
first given by Sweden—a great Friend of 
Denmark ; and it was also given at the 
same time, and, I believe, in the same 
manner, by France and Russia. Therefore 
the Government cannot be held solely re- 
sponsible for the consequences of that ad- 
vice, even if I were to admit that those 
consequences have been fatal to Denmark 
—which I do not believe, but rather say 
that the advice was sound and wise. My 
part in that advice was small, I did not 
arrive at Copenhagen until nearly the end 
of last year, and as early as the 25th of 
November, Sir Augustus Paget reported 
to the Government that M. Hall would 
give the same advice to the present King 
as he had given to the late King—that 
no resistance should be offered to the 
Federal Execution in Holstein. It has 
been represented, both here and upon the 
Continent, that it was on account of urgent 
pressure through me that the Danish Go- 
vernment made that concession, The fact 
is, that long before I went, the Minister 
had determined to give that advice, and at 
my first interview with M. Hall, he told 
me that it was already decided that no re- 
sistance should be made to the Federal 
troops. I now come to the very material 
point of the Constitution of November. The 
noble and learned Lord said he relied not 


only upon the letter, but also upon the 
spirit of the despatches relating to that 
subject, and he added that the spirit of all 
the communications to the Danish Govern- 
ment was that they would receive material 


aid, Speaking of what I know, I affirm 
that, not merely in the letter of what I 
wrote to my Government, but in the spirit 
of ail the adviee I gave to the Danish 
Government, and I believe of every word 
I spoke at Copenhagen, I gave the Danish 
Government no reason to expect any ma- 
terial aid from England. When I gave 
adviee at Copenhagen I was always met 
with the natural question, “If we act 
Upon your advice, what will you give us in 
return? Will you give us material sup- 
port?’ That was what I could not pro- 
mise, and what I did not promise. The 
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material despatch bearing upon this point 
is that in which I reported the interview I 
had with M. Hall, advising him to with- 
draw the Constitution. Let me just point 
out what that Constitution was. It has 
been represented as a kind of Reform Bill; 
and it has been said, what would have 
been the feelings of this country if, after 
the passing of the Reform Act of 1852, 
a foreign country had come to us just be- 
fore the elections were held, and demanded 
that we should repeal that Act? I think 
a more just parallel would be if we un- 
fortunately, in consequence of a disastrous 
war, had entered into engagements with 
some foreign country respecting the con- 
ditions upon which England should be 
united to Ireland, and then we had passed a 
Reform Bill changing the conditions of the 
union notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of the Foreign Power with which we had 
engagements. This Constitution was no 
Reform Bill. There were in it provisions 
of a liberal character affecting the electoral 
body, but that was not the spirit in which 
it was passed and was accepted by the 
Danish people. Sir Augustus Paget in 
one of his despatches points out that the 
excitement about the Constitution was not 
on account of internal reforms, but that it 
was chiefly valued by the Danish people 
because it was looked upon as a step to- 
wards the union of Schleswig with Den- 
mark. The Germans, moreover, on that 
very account, remonstrated against it as a 
violation of the engagements of Denmark. 
It was in that spirit it was regarded by Her 
Majesty’s Government, who had to eonsider 
what adviee they should give. 1 must observe 
that when I went to Berlin, on my way to 
Copenhagen, with instructions to ask what 
were the demands of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, although I could not obtain any ex- 
plicit statement from M. von Bismark, yet 
he did say that, if the Constitution of No- 
vember were brought into operation on the 
Ist of January, the German Powers would 
consider themselves relieved from all their 
engagements to Denmark. It was, there- 
fore, my object to prevent, if possible, 
this Constitution from taking effect. That 
was the position at the time I went to 
M. Hall. The advice that was then given 
was not tendered by England alone. The 
first step 1 took was to ask the Russian 
Minister to give me his support. He said 
he had general instructions to join in the 
advice I should give, but he would tele- 
graph to his Government for specific au- 
thority. The French Envoy also commu- 
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nicated with his Government, and received 
for answer that he was to support the 
advice given by England. M. d’Ewers 
and I went together to see M. Hall, and 
it was then that I made the declaration 
which has been so much commented on. I 
told the Danish Minister that— 

“General Fleury had informed M. d’Ewers 

and me that he was instructed to tell the Danish 
Government that France would not go to war to 
support Denmark against Germany. It was my 
duty to declare to him, that if the Danish Govern- 
ment rejected our advice, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must leave Denmark to encounter Germany 
on her own responsibility.”—No, 4, 418. 
That advice was not tendered to Denmark 
singly. A little further on your Lordships 
will find that M.d’Ewers made a similar 
declaration. 

“M. d’Ewers pointed out forcibly the perilous 
situation in which Denmark was placed. He 
was instructed to declare in explicit terms that 
Russia must leave to Denmark the _responsi- 
bility of the consequences which might ensue from 
the rejection of our advice.”—No. 4, 418. 
The statement of the French Government, 
that they would not take part in a war be- 
tween Denmark and Germany, was not the 
unconditional declaration which might be 
supposed from the despatch I have quoted. 
It is perfectly true that I understood Ge- 
neral Fleury to make the statement in an 
unconditional manner, and that I so re- 
ported it to Her Majesty’s Government. 
But Her Majesty’s Government having 
referred the matter to Paris, a most ex- 
_ declaration was returned, that the 

rench Government did not acknowledge 
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the accuracy of the representation of the 
language of General Fleury, but that, on 
the contrary, France was at liberty to take 
any course she thought proper. Therefore, I 
contend that the French, Russian, and Eng- 
lish Governments occupy the same position 


as regards this matter. As the point has 
been so much referred to, I would appeal 
to other testimony which I think most im- 
portant, and that is the way in which this 
advice was viewed by the Danish Govern- 
ment itself. Sir Augustus Paget saw M. 
Hall the evening of the same day that my 
interview with him took place, and while 
the language I had used must have been 
fresh in his recollection. What did M. 
Hall say to Sir Augustus Paget? Sir 
Augustus Paget reports in his despatch of 
December 22, that M. Hall said, ‘‘ There 
was no prospect of support if Germany 
continued her aggressions.” There is a 
further despatch, in which I state I had 
several conversations with M. Hall, and 
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repeatedly endeavoured to shake the re- 
solution at which he had arrived; but 
M. Hall as constantly declared that I 
afforded him no equivalent—meaning that 
I did not promise him the support he de- 
sired. Let me refer to another passage 
in a despatch of Sir Augustus Paget's, 
which I am additionally anxious to quote, 
because a wrong interpretation has been 
put upon some words used by that Minister 
to M. Hall as to the position of Denmark 
if our advice was rejected. Sir Augustus 
Paget, writing on the 3rd of January, de- 
tails a conversation which he had with M, 
Monrad—in which the latter, M. Monrad, 
repeated more than once that there was 
nothing left but to ‘lancer le peuple.” 
“I replied,” says Sir Augustus Paget, 
‘by stating, as clearly and forcibly as 
I could, the immense advantage which it 
would be to Denmark if negotiations could 
be substituted for war; the support she 
might expect in the one case, and her en- 
entire isolation in the other.”” Therefore 
it is evident that Sir Augustus Paget in 
pointing out the alternatives which were 
presented to the Danish Government could 
not have meant to allude to any offer of 
armed assistance in case they followed our 
advice, but to assistance in negotiation. 
I may further state that the Danish Go- 
vernment did not in fact follow this advice 
at once, as has been represented, but a con- 
siderable time after it was given, when 
circumstances had entirely changed. They 
did not make any promise to set about re- 
pealing the Constitution until after they had 
actually received from Germany a summons 
to that effect, upon pain of Schleswig being 
occupied within forty-eight hours. That 
summons was despatched on the 16th of 
January, and the advice I ventured to offer 
was given on the 20th of December. The 
noble Lord says that no time was allowed 
by Germany for the repeal of the Constitu- 
tion; but it thus appears that nearly a 
month was given. 
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I have thus shown that the advice given 
to Denmark was given in conjunction with 
our Allies, and in no case was it accom- 
panied by a promise of armed assistance. 
I wish now to say a few words on the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. Of 
course, it was not possible for me to be 
acquainted with every stage of the nego- 








tiations, as these only came to my know- 
ledge during a very short time; but taking 
the intention of the Government as @X- 
hibited by these papers, it appears distinctly 
that their endeavour in the first instave? 
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was to obtain for Denmark an opportunity 
for negotiation by interposing their good 
offices in the character of mediator. Up to 
the time of the King’s death the Prussian 
Government itself was anxious that ller 
Majesty’s Government should mediate be- 
tween Germany and Denmark. But, after 
the King’s death, matters became changed, 
and a much more serious state of affairs 
arose. The endeavour then made by Her 
Majesty’s Government was to obtain, by 
concert and co-operation of the Allies of 
this country who had signed the Treaty of 
1852, such an arrangement, to which the 
representatives of Denmark and of the Diet 
would be parties, as might settle the ques- 
tions in dispute peaceably and fairly. When 
it was found that this could not be brought 
about, Her Majesty’s Government took the 
further step of asking our Allies, whether 
they would give material aid to Denmark 
in conjunction with England, and whether 
they would take any steps to prevent the 
dismemberment of Denmark? Was not that 
a distinct policy—a distinct course for the 
Government to take? The answer of 
Russia waa that she could not assist; and 
the French answer was equally decided. 
We have no reason to blame the French 
Government for the course they took in 
their own interests. But if the honour of 
England has been tarnished by the course 
pursued, why are we ‘to consider that 
France stands in a different position? I 
take it that France has been largely in- 
fluenced by a maxim which has guided her 
conduct from the time of Louis XIV., and 
that is never to quarrel with Germany when 
Germany is united ; that is a very serious 
quarrel for France, and she always thinks 
twice before engaging in it. Her Majesty’s 
Government being left in this position, 
were they to go to war alone for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the integrity and in- 
dependence of Denmark? I think this 
House and the country generally are of 
opinion that Her Majesty and the Govern- 
ment came to a very wise decision — 
namely, that under the circumstances it 
would not be the duty of this country in a 
matter specially concerning the Continental 
Powers, to engage in a war alone for the 
support of Denmark. The Resolution of 
the noble Earl opposite affirms that the 
just influence of this country has been 
lowered, and that the securities for peace 
have been diminished. My Lords, I think 
the securities for peace are. diminished, 
but I do not think they are diminished by 
the action or want of action of Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government ; but because there 
has been a wanton disregard on the part 
of two of the chief Powers of Europe of a 
solemn treaty signed not many years ago 
—they are diminished because there is un- 
certainty and disunion among the great 
Powers, and that ancient accord which 
existed between them and preserved peace 
for so many years, has been broken and 
permanently impaired. It may be — and 
in my judgment it probably will be — the 
duty and policy of this country to abstain 
more than she has done of late from inter- 
ference with the affairs of the Continent. 
But I would ask, considering the Treaty of 
1852, which we had signed, and the parts 
successive Governments had taken in the 
negotiations between Denmark and Ger- 
many, was it possible for this country to 
abstain from diplomatic interference on 
behalf of Denmark ? I maintain that that 
interference has not been by promises 
which bind us in honour to give material 
support to Denmark; and I ask this House 
to pause before they give the weight of 
their authority to a Resolution which affirms 
that the just influence of this country has 
been diminished by honest and persever- 
ing, though they may have been unsuc- 
cessful, efforts to avert from Europe the 
calamity of war. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, there can be no doubt that this 
Resolution amounts to a distinct cen- 
sure on Her Majesty’s Government for 
the policy which they have pursued ; but 
I have listened—and listened in vain—all 
the evening, to hear from any one of the 
noble Lords opposite anything approximat- 
ing to a real defence of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment. The noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) delivered a speech which, with great 
submission, I must describe as composed of 
personalities and miscellanies. He told us 
first that this was “a pure faction fight” — 
then he spoke of the sixteen Noblemen and 
Gentlemen by whom he said this Motion 
was concocted ; then he informed us that 
with those who had principles in this 
matter, however misguided they might be, 
he could sympathise ; but that he shrank 
from those who came here to wage a 
mere party warfare, and for them he 
could make no allowance. He then tra- 
velled into the subject of Italy, and into a 
great many other subjects into which I 
will not follow him; and finally he said 
that he would tell us what he thought, 
not only of this Motion, but of us who 
sit on this side of the House, My noble 
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Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (the Earl of Clarendon) spoke 
in a very different strain ; but the pith and 
point of his speeeh was, as it seemed to 
me, simply an argument on a hypothesis as 
to what would have been the result if there 
had been an intervention at the time, not 
when my noble Friend said that it ought 
to have taken place, but when he said that 
it was possible that it might have taken 
place. And, finally, my noble Friend who 
has just sat down, instead of a defence of 
the Government, to my astonishment—and 
I will say to my concern—has delivered a 
speech full of censure of the Danes and the 
Danish Government. I think that my no- 
ble Friend might have spared that. Con- 
sidering the part which we have taken, I 
think our lips ought to have been sealed 
against finding fault with the Danish Go- 
vernment. Let it be borne in mind that 
there is not one single concession which 
we have asked of Denmark, with one single 
exception, which came quite at the close 
of the Conference, and was not unreason- 
ably considered by the Danish Plenipo- 
tentiaries inadmissible, that Denmark has 
not at our instance agreed to. But the 
censure of the noble Lord is of a piece 
with the remark of the noble Earl the 
Foreign Secretary at the last meeting 
of the Conference, in which he stated to 
the world that it is the obstinacy of Den- 
mark which has proved the insurmount- 
able obstacle before which all the efforts 
and labours of this Conference have been 
rendered fruitless. My noble Friend the 
Chancellor of the Duchy used a phrase 
which struck me very much. He said 
that Her Majesty’s Government had been 
labouring in this matter with honesty and 
with good effect. I do not for a moment 
doubt the honesty of intention either of 
my noble Friend or of any one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers ; but I do most distinctly 
join issue with him on the assertion that 
they have laboured with good effect. Let 
me reduce the point to the standard of 
every day common sense. It is perfectly 
fair either in public or private life, when 
an individual for the first time miscarries 
or fails in the business which he under- 
takes, to give him the advantage of the 
supposition that some accident may have 
occurred, or that some unforeseen circum- 
stances may have defeated his calcula- 
tions. When even he has failed twice 
or thrice it is generous at least that he 
should have the benefit of the doubt; 
but when failure marks the beginning, 
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the middle, and the end, when every sin- 
gle part of your policy is summed up in 
that one word ‘‘failure,’’ then there is 
only one inference which Parliament ean 
draw, and it is the duty of Parliament to 
give expression to it. To each particular 
measure which Her Majesty’s Government 
urged upon Denmark the Danes have as- 
sented, and with what result? They urged 
the revocation of the Patent of March. 
The Patent of March was revoked—and 
what came of it? They pressed the repeal 
of the November Constitution. That Con- 
stitution was repealed—and what came of 
it? They entreated Denmark to retire from 
Holstein and submit to Federal Execution. 
Denmark knew perfectly well what Federal 
Execution meant, but at your urgent in- 
stance she aceeded—and what good came 
of that?) They urged Denmark to cede 
Frederickstadt, and consequently to sur- 
render the whole defensible frontier. Den- 
mark yielded most reluctantly—and what 
took place? The loss of the Dannewerke, 
the abandonment of Schleswig, and the 
final fall of Diippel. But this was not all. 
Again you pressed upon Denmark a Con- 
ference without a basis, and an armistice 
without equality of terms—-a most one- 
sided and unequal armistice. Denmark, 
with the greatest reluctance, and at your 
urgent instanee, accepted both the Confer- 
ence and the armistice—and I say again, 
what came of it? Failure, failure, failure. 
The noble Earl the Chancellor of the 
Duchy indeed seemed to imply that it was 
from the very first a hopeless and des- 
pairing undertaking. But this was not 
always the view of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment. Not long ago the noble Earl 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs took 
me to task and reprimanded me with 
some sharpness, and with all the weight 
of his experience, for venturing to say 
that the Conference was a delusion, and 
that the armistice would lead to no- 
thing. The noble Earl then appeared to 
think that I was very foolish; but, with 
great submission, I think that the result 
has rather justified my inexperience than 
his statesmanship. The great fault in the 
whole poliey of Her Majesty’s Government 
which at once strikes one is this—that 
they never at any time had any definite 
point; they never drew any line of which 
they were prepared to say, ‘‘so far will 
we go in this matter and no further. 

Each single position which they have suc- 
cessively taken up has been successively 
abandoned. You started by inscribing 00 
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our banner the independence of Denmark. 
You closed the Conference with a modest 
wish, a most modest wish—that that in- 
tegrity and independence should be pre- 
served. You started with the Treaty of 
1852 as almost the condition of action— 
and that treaty received its coup de grédce 
from the noble Earl the Foreign Secretary, 
in the Conference, when he proposed what 
amounts in fact to a dismemberment of the 
Danish Kingdom. You started with the 
declaration of the noble Lord the Prime 
Minister, which will never be, as it never 
has been, forgotten in Denmark, that if 
the German troops invaded Schleswig, 
“Denmark will not stand alone.”” But 
Denmark does remain alone, and not a 
hand is raised to help her. You start with 
a very fiery declaration by the noble Earl 
the Foreign Secretary, when he warned 
the Austrian fleet not to venture into the 
Baltic, and hinted in no obscure terms 
at what the British fleet would do under 
such circumstances. You close, as my 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Chelms- 
ford) has pointed out, with a speech from 
the Prime Minister in the other House, in 
which he explains what were the ulterior 
contingencies to which the Foreign Seere- 
tary here alluded, and tells you that when 
Copenhagen is taken by siege, when the 
town is subjected to the horrors of an as- 
sault, and the King of Denmark is a pri- 
soner, then it will be time ‘‘ to re-consider 
the whole of this question.’”” But the 
truth is that I look upon this catas- 
trophe not merely as the failure of a par- 
ticular policy, but as the failure of the 
means which you have consistently and 
steadily employed towards your ends. 
You condemn, and justly condemn, the 
general who in war allows himself to be 
defeated simply because his powder is wet 
or his bayonets blunt; how much more 
justly ought you to condemn the diplo- 
matist who is beaten on his own field of 
action because the language which he em- 
ploys—the very essence of diplomacy, the 
rudiments of his craft—is calculated not 
to conciliate but to exasperate and excite. 
Yet this has been the ease throughout 
these transactions. I do not refer to the 
terms of this or that particular despatch, 
but to the language which you have now 
used for several years. The noble Lord 
the Prime Minister was, I think it will be 
admitted, the first during the many years 
that he was Foreign Secretary, to import 
this new system of strong expressions into 
the diplomacy of the Foreign Office ; but 
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there was this, at least, to be said for the 
noble Viscount, that he generally backed 
up his language by strong action, and, at 
all events, his strong expressions were for 
the most part regulated by the conven- 
tionalities of diplomatic intercourse. But 
the noble Earl opposite has very much 
improved upon the noble Viscount. He has 
gone far beyond his model. We have heard 
from the noble Earl during the last two 
years denunciations against every one of 
the Great Powers in Europe. He has 
denounced France, he has denounced Rus- 
sia, he has denounced Austria, he has de- 
nounced Prussia—and I am bound to say 
that the strength of his action has been ex- 
actly in inverse proportion to the strength 
of his expressions. The language which 
the noble Earl has used would, in a former 
generation, have been tantamount to a de- 
elaration of war. He has spared no threat, 
he has abstained from no menace. If, 
without offence to the noble Earl, I may 
say so, it really has struck me when [ 
have read his despatches or heard his 
speeches, that they were not the calm, 
measured, and deliberate expressions of an 
English Foreign Minister, but they rather 
savour of the earlier recollections of the no- 
ble Earl. They are, in fact, electioneering 
speeches, addressed from the platform of 
the Foreign Office to the free and indepen- 
dent Governments of Europe. We indeed 
in England know how to appreciate them 
—we make the proper deductions and the 
right allowance for all that falls from the 
noble Earl ; but it is too much to expect 
that this shall be done by foreign nations. 
At first they were startled—then they 
were bewildered; and now, when they 
find that no action follows, their language 
towards us is naturally becoming more 
and more contemptuous. May I recall to 
the recollection of the noble Earl an ex- 
quisite passage in one of the most charm- 
ing of plays that adorns the literature of 
this country—I mean Mr. Sheridan’s play 
of The Rivals. The noble Earl will re- 
member the advice given by Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger to a gentleman who was very 
much inclined to talk, but was very un- 
willing to fight. ‘Sir Lucius, let me be 
ina rage. Let me be in a passion, dear 
Sir Lucius ; if you love me, let me be in 
a rage ;” and what is the answer? ‘‘ Pho, 
pho; do things decently and in a Christian 
manner, and when you meet your antago- 
nist let your courage be as keen but at 
the same time as polished as your sword.” 
Now, if the noble Earl had borne that 
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advice in mind, and if his policy had been 
as polished in its language as it was keen 
in its temper, the result would, I think, 
have been different. If, indeed, the noble 
Earl was unprepared to make use of his 
sword at all, he would, in my opinion, 
have better consulted his own dignity and 
the credit of the Government by keeping 
it in its seabbard, instead of idly flourishing 
it in the air. But I must draw a further 
moral from the present catastrophe; for the 
result of what has taken place is, that the 
whole of your foreign policy from beginning 
to end seems to have broken down. It is 
now some fourteen years since the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government de- 
clared in the memorable debate on Greek 
affairs, that the foreign policy of England 
was founded on the circumstances of each 
particular case. That fatal doctrine which 
was protested against by Sir Robert Peel 
in the last words which he uttered in the 
House of Commons, and which was de- 
nounced in your Lordships’ House on the 
same occasion, has since then been taken 
up and carried much further by the noble 
Earl opposite, until at length your foreign 
policy has become a mere hand to mouth 
policy regulated by the supposed expe- 
diency of the hour, without any prescribed 
rules, and with no standard or principle 
whatsoever to which to adhere. The 
. result is that you have stood by as wit- 
nesses, sometimes as unwilling accom- 
plices, sometimes even as accessaries, of 
the wrong-doing which has been perpe- 
trated in Europe during the last few years. 
During that time we have seen the sanctity 
of treaty engagements disappearing, for- 
cible intervention in the concerns of 
weaker nations becoming too much the 
rule of more powerful States, the law 
of the strongest growing into the public 
law of Europe —till at length you find 
yourselves in the presence of a grievous 
calamity, the dismemberment of a small 
State, without a shadow of justice, without 
the colour of a pretext, by a greater State, 
because that greater State wishes to annex 
its territory. If this principle of dismem- 
berment is to be accepted, I cannot see 
which of the minor States in Europe can 
be secure. In the words of Sir James 
Macintosh, employed on a not very dis- 
similar occasion, they will become an in- 
exhaustible reserve, from which equivalents 
will be continually drawn ; they will be 
the counters on the chessboard of Euro- 
pean polities, to be given, to be taken, to 
be sacrificed, to be exchanged, in order to 
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rectify a frontier, or to satisfy the ambi- 
tion of some greater Power. But what- 
ever the foreign policy of the noble Earl 
may be, he is much too great a master of 
Parliamentary tactics not to know that 
when he asks us to swallow this bitter cu 
of humiliation it is necessary that it should 
be accompanied by some condiment to make 
the draught palatable. And what, let me 
ask, is the condiment with which the noble 
Lord proposes to furnish the House and 
country? He holds out to us the 
equivalent of peace. But when the noble 
Lord talks of peace, he is not in the posi- 
tion to speak as the exponent of a peace 
policy. e shall hardly forget that he 
proposed, not peace, but war against Aus- 
tria and Prussia, both to Russia and 
France. He has even endeavoured to dis- 
entangle the minor States of Germany 
from the larger ones, in order to proclaim 
war upon them. Whatever party the 
noble Lord’s policy may please, it is not a 
policy which ought to satisfy that party 
which views war as indefensible and peace 
to be purchased at any price. My Lords, 
peace, if it is to be had, ought not to be 
bought by national humiliation. The great 
complaint which I make of the Govern- 
ment is that, so far from giving us peace, 
they, by their conduct, have brought us, 
to the injury not only of our credit, but 
of our material interests, to the very verge 
of an European war. I have said that 
peace ought not to be purchased by na- 
tional humiliation; and in this respect the 
ease of individuals and nations is very simi- 
lar; for the individual or the nation which 
once suffers the chastity of its honour to 
be soiled will soon find, to its bitter morti- 
fication, that there is but a short step from 
insult to injury and from injury to open ag- 
gression. The argument of the noble Earl, 
when he told us that if we went to war we 
should find the floodgates of hostility open 
upon us in all directions, our commerce cut 
up, and every man’s hand against us, is 
but a poor compliment to his own foreign 
policy. But if the argument be good for 
anything, it is an argument not against 
this particular war, but against all wars; 
it is an argument in favour of peace at 
any and every price. I can understand 
and respect, however little I agree with 
the conscientious logic of a limited school 
of politicians in England, who believe that 
war is wholly indefensible ; but I do not 
understand and I cannot respect the part 
which Her Majesty’s Government has 
taken in these transactions, I cannot 
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bring myself to respect what I must call 
shabby policy, which in the case of a 
strong Power first provokes war and then 
recedes from it ; which reserves the thun- 
ders of British hostility for China; for 
Brazil, for Japan, and the Kingdom of 
Ashantee ; but which, when Russia throws 
back in our face the despatch we send her, 
or America threatens to intervene, bids us 
look on discretion as the better part of 
valour, and turn pale at the consequences 
which may follow on our imprudence. 

My Lords, there is another point on 
which, with your Lordships’ permission, I 
wish also to say a few words. It has been 
said, both here and elsewhere, that it is all 
very well to lay this Vote of Censure on 
the table of the House, but that those who 
bring it forward are prepared to declare 
no policy of their own. They say, “‘ What 
is your policy ?”’ My Lords, in censuring 
an existing Government as we propose, we 
do in reality state that in which our policy 
consists. Under the form of a retrospec- 
tive censure we are indicating the course 
of future action. Sir Robert Peel, ona 
very memorable occasion, was challenged, 
and Sir Robert Peel refused to state his 
policy when he moved his Vote of Censure. 
But if Her Majesty’s Ministers ask for any 
further explanation, we may fairly reply 
that they shall have it when they explain 
tous things which are as yet unintelligible 
—when they explain to us those many 
despatches which are omitted and mani- 
pulated and extracted and garbled, and 
which, under the title of a Danish Corre- 
spondence, are heaped together into a huge 
pile of unreadable papers; when they point 
out to us the reasons of the difference be- 
tween their language and conduct ; when 
they tell us how they reconcile their war- 
like manifestoes formerly with their peace- 
ful professions now ; and lastly, when they 
inform us what are those contingencies 
with regard to which they reserve to 
themselves liberty of action. When they 
tell us all this, then will it be time enough 
for them to ask to be further enlightened 
as to our policy. But what does this 
mode of argument prove? Why, it comes 
to this, that a Government has nothing to 
do but so to blunder and mismanage mat- 
ters as to cut off all retreat, to make all 
escape either to the right hand or the left 
hand impracticable, and to leave nothing 
but a narrow groove in which their policy 
can move; and, then, in consideration 
of all this, that Government is to be 
absolutely freed from all Parliamentary 
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censure, and, as a consequence, from 
all Parliamentary responsibility. We are 
indeed taunted with the uselessness of 
our vote to-night in a practical point of 
view. For my own part, my Lords, I 
cannot say that I look upon this Vote of 
Censure as useless. What may be the re- 
sult of the division to-night is, I think, a 
matter of comparatively little consequence. 
This House has a duty to perform. It 
has, for generations past, been its special 
province to discuss questions of foreign 
policy, and when it has formed an opinion 
upon them, whether favourable to the 
Government or otherwise, to express their 
opinion freely and fearlessly. In justice 
to itself now this House is bound to ex- 
press its opinion ; nor could it on such an 
occasion as this be silent, without abdi- 
cating its rights and its duties. But there 
is also a duty which belongs to individual 
Members of this House—and as an indi- 
vidual Peer I venture to claim my right, 
and duty, and privilege — when a free, 
innocent, Christian country, allied to us in 
blood, in religion, in language, is ruth- 
lessly and barbarously trampled down in 
spite both of the laws of God and man; 
and when I see this nation dragged into 
unwilling complicity into this foul deed— 
to clear my conscience, to express my ab- 
horrence of the crime, to disclaim all par- 
ticipation in it, to wash my hands of this 
innocent blood, and to shake from my feet 
at least the dust of this national infamy. 
Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I am 
grateful to the noble Lord who has just 
sat down for having gone somewhat beyond 
the immediate subject of his Resolution, 
and travelled into some general considera- 
tions affecting the foreign policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I must remark 
myself, that with regard to the foreign po- 
liey of the Opposition it would be indeed 
a most difficult task to discover what that 
policy is, or how any two of them agree in 
their notions of what our foreign policy 
should be. The other night the noble Earl 
who is not now present (the Earl of Derby) 
gave us his view of the state of affairs, 
which appeared to me to have this result 
—that it would be wrong to contemplate 
war with respect to Denmark under any 
circumstances whatever. That was the 


only conclusion which could be drawn from 
his speech. But the noble Earl who has 
brought forward this Motion (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) has taken a different view, 
and has stated his opinion so clearly that 
there can be no misunderstanding about it; 
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that at a certain period—when the German 
troops were about to enter Schleswig—he 
would have preferred a decision in favour 
of war, which he told us would have been 
attended with little or no risk, would have 
prevented all the miseries that have hap- 
pened, beeause it would in reality have 
rendered war actually impossible, without 
any sort of danger to this country. If 
that be the case, I cannot be astonished 
that the noble Earl would have preferred 
war under such a contingency. But I must 
find some fault with the noble Earl who 
spoke last (the Earl of Carnarvon), and 
who tendered a definition of our foreign 
policy as one which would exclude war in 
every case. Now, I really wonder at that 
assertion ; because I have several times 
had to explain the grounds upon which | 
think a war inevitable, and the grounds 
upon which it is a matter of debate and 
consideration. I have said more than once 
that if the honour of the country is in- 
volved, you can have no hesitation, no 
weighing of the inconveniences and disad- 
vantages of war; but you must at once 
make the choice whieh is alone consistent 
with honour. I have said, likewise, that 
if there were some great and paramount 
interest of the country involved, that there 


again all minor consequences would be lost 


sight of, and we must accept war. But, 
at the same time, I have said that if the 
question is of minor interest, if some ad- 
vantage can be gained for another nation 
by going to war, but if, at the same time, 
there is some risk, some chance of failure 
in your object, no great certainty, and the 
prospect of adding considerably to the 
weight of your debt, you have a right to 
set the advantages against the disadvan- 
tages, and if you think it unwise or inex- 
pedient you have a perfect right to refuse 
to enter into a war, 

My Lords, with regard to the Question 
which is immediately before the House, 
the noble Earl who has brought it forward 
is very happy in not having had himself 
to encounter the difficulties and to consider 
the perils which have attended this war in 
Denmark. The Treaty of 1852 was, I 
believe, a wise treaty in its general ob- 
jects, and well caleulated to promote the 
peace of Europe ; but a treaty more artifi- 
cial, more exposed to contingencies, and 
less under the control of the States which 
were removed from the field of action, never 
was made. It depended, in the first place, 
upon the accomplishment by the Danes of 
all their promises to the German Powers; 
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it depended, in the next place, on the mo- 
deration of the German Powers as regarded 
Denmark, and the Germans asking for no 
more than they were entitled to, and show. 
ing some forbearance towards Denmark, 
Unfortunately, these conditions, whieh did 
not depend on England, France, or Russia, 
were never accomplished. The Danish Go. 
vernment—I know not whether from ne- 
cessity or impolicy—governed its German 
subjects in such a manner as to produce 
continual irritation, and to excite feelings 
similar to those existing in Belgium before 
the Revolution. On the other hand, the 
Germans, instead of asking no more than 
they had aright to, asked conditions which 
were altogether incompatible with the 
existence of Denmark as an independent 
State. If, therefore, this artificial treaty 
was not carried into effect by those Powers 
principally concerned, it became a matter 
of immense difficulty when the moment of 
danger occurred, to preserve Denmark 
from the consequences of that treaty. 
The noble Earl who brought forward 
this Motion, and those who followed 
him—but more especially the noble Earl 
who is now absent (the Earl of Derby) 
—has spoken of our continual, romises to 
Denmark, and threats to Germany; that 
we threatened Germany first, if there was 
a Federal Execution; next, if Schleswig 
was taken possession of; and next, if Jut- 
land was invaded. These statements are 
plausibly made. We on this side of the 
House have asked all along for a proof of 
these statements, and not one proof has 
been offered. On the contrary, my noble 
Friends who have spoken before me from 
this bench have shown that none of these 
threats have been uttered, and that the 
charges are entirely without foundation. 
Just to show the nature of these charges, 
it was said that we threatened Germany if 
she proceeded to Federal Execution; but 
what was the real state of the case? We 
said that if Germany had reason of com- 
plaint against the Government of Denmark 
in Holstein, that the people of Holstein as 
to their laws and taxes did not enjoy their 
full privileges — Federal Execution was 
quite right; but if that Federal Execution 
were prolonged, and if under its name an 
attempt was made to carry on the Govern- 
ment at Copenhagen by this system, that 
a small minority of the population of the 
Danish Monarchy should have the same 
representation as the majority, that, we 
said, would be a complete departure from 
the nature of s Federal Execution, and 
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must cause serious remonstrance. But 
what has occurred? A different demand 
altogether has been made ; Schleswig and 
Holstein have been asked for a Prince of Au- 
gustenburg; and that which for many years 
was the greatest danger to the Danish Go- 
vernment, being overcome by a German 
ninority in Copenhagen, has entirely passed 
away. Therefore, this remonstrance was 
not a mere idle threat. The danger has 
ceased to exist, and in that respect, there- 
fore, the British Government would have 
nothing further to demand. I am not find- 
ing fault with the noble Earl opposite for 
any language which he used in despatches, 
but I may observe that when he found the 
German Powers were likely to carry things 
to an extremity, he wrote a circular to say 
that such a course was calculated to pro- 
duce grave complication. 

Tue Ears or MALMESBURY: I rise 
to order, I have no objection to any des- 
patches that I ever wrote being laid upon 
the table, but I appeal to your Lordships 
whether it is right that despatches which 
have not been laid upon the table should 
be used in debate. I think the rule is 
a fair and just one. Itis not from any 
personal feeling that I raise the objection; 
but I think we had better adhere to the 
rule, and not establish a precedent for its 
violation. 

Eart RUSSELL: I always understood 
the rule to be, that should a Secretary of 
State in either House of Parliament use a 
despatch he was obliged to produce it. I 
have no objection to produce the despatch 
to which I refer; I refer to it not to find 
fault with the noble Earl, because I think 
he did right in telling those Powers that 
they ought to fulfil their engagements, and 
that by carrying things to an extremity 
they would produce grave complications. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
rise to order. The rule of the House is 
that no Member of the Government should 
allude to a despatch which has not been 
laid upon the table; and that rule is 
founded on the ground that noble Lords 
who may wish to answer comments made 
upon despatches should have the docu- 
ments before them. It is very well for 
the noble Earl to say he will produce 
the despatch, but he cannot do so for 
several days, when the whole matter will 
be forgotten. The course taken by the 
noble Earl is unfair, because he must 
have intended to refer to this despatch, 
and therefore he should have laid it upon 
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THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE : 
I rise to order. If the noble Marquess 
speaks of an Order of the House, he 
ought to cite the Order to which he refers. 

Eart RUSSELL: I do not know how 
far noble Lords opposite would carry this 
principle. Do they mean to hold that we 
eannot refer to a matter of historical im- 
portance unless the despatch, if the matter 
referred to was the subject of a despatch, 
happens to have been laid upon the table 
of the House? I conceive that such a rule 
would very much embarrass our debates. 
I may say that the policy of the present 
Government may be seen in despatches 
now on the table of the House. That 
ae was to warn Germany that Her 

ajesty’s Government could not help re- 
garding in a serious light the beginning of 
a war in Schleswig, believing that it would 
be likely to lead to serious complications ; 
and we thought it right at the same time 
to advise Denmark to fulfil her obligations 
in order to avoid such a calamity. I donot 
think I am saying anything disparaging to 
the noble Earl opposite when I state that, 
as the Foreign Minister of another Govern- 
ment, he followed a similar course. I 
think it has been made quite clear that, 
with regard to promises, there have been 
no promises made to Denmark, that we 
would give her material assistance ; be- 
cause when, on the 9th of March, I wrote 
to Sir Augustus Paget that no promise of 
material assistance had been given, and 
that if we had given such a promise we 
should have had a right to call upon Den- 
mark to follow our advice as to conciliating 
Germany, it is quite clear that if Denmark 
felt—however erroneously—that she had 
reason to think we had given her a promise 
of material support, the Danish Minister 
would hardly have failed to say, ‘* You tell 
us in March you never gave us a promise 
of material support ; but look at those pro- 
mises in December—look at those promises 
in January. How can you assert that you 
did not give us a promise?’’ I think it is 
quite clear that no word of that kind fell 
from the Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
Denmark ; he fully admitted no such pro- 
mise had been made. We know also, from 
the papers, that when my noble Friend 
(Lord Wodehouse) went to Copenhagen 
he was reproached by M. Hall because he 
would not give a promise of this kind. 
When my noble Friend asked the Danish 
Minister to repeal the Constitution, the 
latter said, ‘‘ Will you assure me that if 
the Constitution is repealed the German 
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troops will not enter Schleswig?” But 
my noble Friend refused to give any such 
promise or to hold out any such hope. And 
on a subsequent period, when writing to 
Sir Augustus Paget, I said— 

“With regard to the request that friendly 
Powers should come to the assistance of Den- 
mark, Her Majesty’s Government can only say 
that every step they may think it right to take in 
the further progress of this unhappy contest can 
only be taken after full consideration and commu- 
nication with France and Russia, These Powers 
are as much interested in the maintenance of the 
integrity ofthe Danish Monarchy as Great Britain; 
and Her Majesty’s Government may fairly have 
recourse to their advice and concert in any mea- 
sures to be taken for the preservation of that 
integrity.” 

The Danish Government must, therefore, 
have fully understood that we thought we 
were not bound to give material assistance 
to Denmark. . They must have understood 
that we thought the matter one of Euro- 
pean concern, and that the European 
Powers should be consulted on the sub- 
ject. I must beg your Lordships to look 
to the very different judgment which is 
passed on the conduct of Great Britain 
and France respectively with respect to 
certain proceedings which have taken place 
within these two last years. Last year 


Her Majesty’s Government were joined 


with France and Austria in making re- 
monstrances to Russia with respect to Po- 
land. The Austrian Government not only 
promised ‘the six points”’ which were 
first adopted, but also proposed a seventh 
point, to which France and England gave 
their adhesion. However, when the ques- 
tion came to this—whether Great Britain 
would be ready to consult with France as 
to the means to be taken if the answer of 
Russia should be unfavourable, Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, in concert with Austria, 
saw very clearly that this would lead to a 
European war; and they weighed well 
what were the objects to be obtained and 
what were the means which must be taken 
in order to obtain them; they could only 
be obtained by entering into a mighty con- 
test waged to dismember Russia. Having 
learned the opinions of Austria, we find that 
she was equally opposed to this course with 
ourselves. The result was, that England 
and Austria declined undertaking such a 
war for such objects. The Emperor of the 
French then said, reasonably enough, “I 
was ready with these two great Powers to 
enter on a contest with Russia on behalf of 
Poland ; but, as these two Powers wont 
join with me in rendering material assis- 
tance to Poland, I cannot think it is the 
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duty or the interest of France to undertake 
the contest alone, and, therefore, dear as 
that object is to France—lively as is the 
sympathy of France for the Poles—I shall 
refrain altogether from appealing to arms 
in support of that people.’’ This year 
another great question arises. France and 
England are both signataries to the Treaty 
of 1852. It is binding on both to recog. 
nize the integrity of the Kingdom of Den- 
mark. Prussia and Austria having made 
up their minds to invade and take posses- 
sion of certain provinces of that monarchy; 
we appeal to France and Russia, and say, 
‘‘Here is a case which interests us as 
regards the balance of power in Europe, 
and which we have now declared to bea 
matter of great importance. Do you con- 
sider it is a case in which you can join us 
in giving material assistance to Denmark, 
to save her from being overwhelmed.” 
Both France and Russia declined acting in 
co-operation with the British Government 
in the case of Denmark, as we had declined 
an invitation of the previous year—the 
invitation of France to interfere in the 
ease of Poland. The British Government 
then says, “ We are ready to enter into 
co-operation, but if we are to be left alone, 
if France and Russia will not act with us, 
we declare that there is no obligation on 
us to act alone; we neither will give a 
promise of material assistance, nor will we 
afford material assistance itself to Den- 
mark. We will allow the war in Denmark 
to proceed.”” That is exactly acting in 
the case of Denmark as France acted in 
the case of Poland. But everybody is 
ready to say, and more especially the Op- 
position part of the community, ‘* What 
grand conduct on the part of the Emperor 
of the French! How wise of him to re- 
frain from making war in Poland when he 
could not obtain the assistance of his Allies! 
But in the case of the Government of 
Great Britain it is a base desertion by her 
of the country she hoped to befriend.” 
That, my Lords, is exactly what has hap- 
pened with regard to Denmark. The war 
went on, and Jutland was entered. It 
certainly was contrary to what Austria 
and Prussia had declared, for they said 
they would only take Schleswig as a ma- 
terial guarantee. But we never promised 
Denmark that we would prevent the en- 
trance of the German troops into Jutland, 
nor had we threatened Germany in any 
way to make a casus belli of that event. 
We remained, therefore, in the same post- 
tion as we had occupied before the Austrian 
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and Prussian troops entered Jutland. At 
the same time, I think it is impossible not 
to make some observations with regard to 
the conduct which Austria and Prussia 
have pursued. It appears to me, I own, 
that it would have been fairer—that it 
would have led to less difficulty—if those 
two great Powers had taken the bold line 
which was taken by the German Confede- 
ration. If they did not mean to observe 
the treaty which they had signed, if they 
did not intend to maintain the integrity of 
Denmark, it would have been far better if 
they had said at once, ‘‘ The sufferings of 
the German inhabitants of the Duchies 
have been such, the sympathies of the 
German people with them are such, the 
conduct of the Danish Government has 
been so unfaithful with regard to the 
treaty, that we declare ourselves entirely 
free from its engagements, and shall enter 
the Duchies upon that footing.” Such 
was the feeling of the German Confedera- 
tio. But Austria and Prussia said, 
“We enter into Holstein solely for the 
purpose of a Federal Execution;” and 
afterwards, when they entered Schleswig, 
they said, ** We enter Schleswig solely for 
the purpose of occupation as a material 
guarantee, and we shall not depart from 
that line unless Denmark should herself 
continue to refuse justice and fulfil her 
obligations.”” Well, they have not adhered 
to this declaration. Neither of these 
Powers has kept its engagement ; because 
when the Conference met, and when the 
question was, on what terms would these 
Powers make peace? the first proposition 
that they put forward was that Schleswig 
and Holstein should have political inde- 
pendence, without naming the Sovereign 
who was to rule over the Duchies. And 
when they were questioned on the subject 
they said, “* The Diet at Frankfort must 
decide who shall be the Sovereign,” it 
being quite notorious that the German Diet 
would never place the King of Denmark 
in possession of those Duchies. Thus they 
did, in fact, though in the manner I have 
stated, completely violate the Treaty of 
1852. I say, therefore, it would have 
been far better if they had made that open 
declaration, and if, instead of pretending 
to enter Holstein for the purpose of Fe- 
deral Execution, and Schleswig for the pur- 
pose of occupation as a material guarantee, 
they had declared that they meant to vio- 
late the treaty and that a German Prince 
must rule over the Duchies. It would in 
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in which Victor Emmanuel took possession 
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of the kingdom of the Two Scicilies. He 
plainly declared that as the people were 
discontented with their former Sovereign 
he meant to take possession of those 
States, in order to comply with their 
wishes. I think this would have been a 
much better mode of proceeding than that 
which Prussia and Austria adopted. When 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Malmesbury), who was my predecessor in 
the office of Secretary of State, had to 
discuss these matters, he pointed out, as 
he has pointed out to-night, the evils which 
must follow the adoption of any such prin- 
ciples by Powers like Prussia and Austria. 
But when the noble Earl says that this 
principle of nationalities must be altogether 
disregarded, I cannot agree with him. It 
is quite true that there is no Power in 
Europe that can say that it will govern 
entirely on the principle of nationalities, 
because there is no Power in Europe in 
which there are not many nationalities 
comprised within the same country; and 
I think it would be going back in the 
science of government and of civilization 
if you were to say that a Sovereign could 
not govern with perfect justice, granting 
equal rights to his subjects of every na- 
tionality. So far I entirely agree with the 
noble Earl; but at the same time it is im- 
possible not to admit that, whether with 
regard to Italy, Germany, or other States 
of which we may hear more hereafter, this 
principle of nationalities has taken deep 
root in Europe, and being countenanced 
and promoted by so great a Sovereign as 
the Emperor of the French, it is difficult 
to discard the principle from consideration 
by the Government of this country. Now, 
with regard to this case, it is a most power- 
ful consideration that the German subjects 
of the King of Denmark had at their 
backs upwards of 40,000,000 Germans, all 
excited to the utmost pitch on the subject 
of establishing the separate nationality of 
their fellow-countrymen. The noble Earl 
seems to think that it was entirely an ob- 
ject of ambition, in order to get possession 
of the harbour of Kiel, that the Germans 
made these efforts, and have expressed 
such sympathy with the inhabitants of 
Holstein and Schleswig. But I cannot say 
that I think it was merely as an object of 
ambition that they did this. I do believe 
that there was an honest feeling among the 
German people—whatever may have been 
the grounds for it—that the German sub- 
jects of the King of Denmark had not the 
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rights which they ought to have, and did 
not enjoy a protection which they ought to 
enjoy ; and it was with a view of rescuing 
them from a state which they thought one 
of degradation and inequality that the 
German people first took up a question 
which has become so popular in Germany. 
This feeling had a material influence in the 
decision of the question ; because after the 
German armies had entered Holstein and 
Schleswig—after they had, so to speak, 
cultivated and promoted these ideas of 
separation from Denmark and of indepen- 
dence under the Prince of Augustenburg, 
or any one else—it was impossible to con- 
sider the question as being in the same 
position as it had occupied before. It was 
impossible to restore those two Duchies to 
the Crown of Denmark in their integrity ; 
it was impossible to restore those parts of 
the Duchies, at least, which were inhabited 
solely by Germans, because those people 
had become imbued meanwhile, not only 
with a stronger conviction of their rights, 
but with a more decided wish for separation 
from Denmark and for their existence as 
an independent State. I say, then, that 
this is a view of the question which has to 
be considered by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, The Emperor of the French has no- 
ticed it, partly because he favours the prin- 
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ciple of nationality, and partly also because 
he has a very accurate knowledge of the 
state of Europe and the different countries 


of Europe. I say that if after what had 
occurred we had attempted to drive the 
German troops out of Holstein, and then 
had assembled the Diet of Holstein, there 
would have been an instant declaration in 
favour of independence by the Diet ; and if 
we had been so unwise as to attempt to go 
to war we should have had to govern by 
military force, and subdue the German in- 
habitants of Holstein by force, in order to 
reduce them again under the dominion of 
the King of Denmark. That was a posi- 
tion which it did not become any English 
Government to take. But, I say, besides 
that, the question which the noble Earl has 
put—whether there was not a time when 
we might have said to the German Sove- 
reigns that they must not enter into Hol- 
stein—although it is a question to which I 
conceive that two answers may be given, 
yet implied so much hazard, implied the dan- 
ger of so great a war, was so encompassed 
by difficulties on every side, it was so likely 
to lead in the prevailing excitement and 
enthusiasm of Germany to a war, as my 
noble Friend has said, against the whole 
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German people united, and the risks of 
that war, if we had gone into it without 
the assistance of France and Russia, were 
so great, that I think any English Govern. 
ment would hardly have been justified in 
coming before an English Parliament and 
an English people, and declaring that they 
had committed this country to all these 
dangers in the hope and on the chance that 
the threat might be successful, and that 
Germany might yield to it. If we had had 
to deal with the Cabinets of Berlin and 
Vienna alone, I believe we should have 
found no difficulty in arriving at a peaceful 
solution of the question. I think that an 
one who is intimately acquainted with this 
eubject, and even those who have gathered 
their information about it from a perusal of 
the papers, must have perceived that it was 
not much the wish of Prussia, and not at 
all the wish of Austria, to depart from the ' 
Treaty of 1852. On the contrary, it was 
with the greatest reluctance that the Cabi- 
net of Vienna, after some ineffectual at- 
tempts to adhere to the treaty, made some 
proposition which should have satisfied any- 
body ; but it was, I am convinced, with a 
very sincere reluctance that they gave the 
signal for a departure from a treaty to which 
they, in common with other Powers, had 
attached their signatures. Austria is not 
so adventurous in her spirit as to desire to 
meet danger without a necessity ; and it 
is evident that it would hereafter be open 
to any one who proposed to depart from a 
treaty to say, ‘‘ You departed from the 
Treaty of 1852, and how can you reproach 
us for doing the same thing?’’ Besides, 
when the German armies entered Schles- 
wig, and when they took so much pride 
in the rejoicings of German nationalities, 
the Austrian Government was too cautious 
not to perceive that there were other 
nationalities whose pride might also be 
roused, and whose imitation of the example 
set by the inhabitants of Schleswig might 
be encouraged by the departure from the 
Treaty of 1852. It was, therefore, not 
beeause the Cabinets of Vienna and Berlin 
desired to satisfy any ambitious project 
that they determined to depart from the 
treaty, but because they yielded to strong 
popular impulse ; being determined, in the 
first place, not to allow the minor princi- 
palities to supplant them as leaders of the 
German Confederation, and, in the next 
place, because they dreaded the popular 
impulse and liberal tendency of the Demo- 
cratic party in Germany. It was on these 


accounts they departed from the Treaty of 
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1852. But, in addition to these reasons, 
I am convinced that the conduct of Russia 
has exercised considerable influence upon 
this question. I could not help remarking 
to the Ambassador how different was the 
conduct of the present Emperor from that 
of the Emperor Nicholas in the year 1848. 
I believe the reason of the change of the 
policy of the Russian Government to be 
attributable to a certain sympathy which 
I believe to exist on the part of Russia 
towards Austria and Prussia. They all 
dread the advance of popular democracy in 
Germany, and therefore they were willing 
to sacrifice Denmark to carry the popular 
party in Germany with them. 

Now, my Lords, having spoken at some 
length upon this question, I must say 
that, although it may be an easy topic for 
a personal attack, I believe any Govern- 
ment in our place would have experienced 
as great a difficulty as we did, considering 
the excited state of Germany, and the de- 
termination of Austria and Prussia rather 
to assume the direction of the storm than 
to resist its force. One of the most dog- 
matic writers ever known, Rousseau, has 
said very truly, ** The science of Govern- 
ment is a science of combinations, applica- 
tions, and exceptions, according to time, 
place, and circumstance.’ There is no 
invariable rule which you can follow upon 
all occasions. You cannot neglect time 
and circumstance, the popular feeling, or 
the disposition of different Courts ; the 
means by which you can obtain your object 
may at one time be easy, and at another 
time difficult. There is a passage in M. 
Thiers’ History of the Consulate and Em- 
pire, an example of this fact— which I 
think is pregnant with instruction for all 
ofus. At the celebrated meeting between 
Napoleon and Alexander at Erfurt, these 
two monarchs entered into an agreement 
with respect to Spain; they determined 
that the Danubian Principalities should be 
transferred to the Emperor of Russia, and 
they decided also upon various other ar- 
rangements with respect to the different 
nations of Europe. By their conduct these 
two potentates would seem to have had the 
power of making any disposition of Europe 
which might have pleased them. What, 
however, became of those arrangements. 
Like other projects of the moment they 
were destined never to be realized. If 
those two mighty monarchs were unable 
to carry out the arrangement upon which 
they agreed, is it at all wonderful that so 
artificial a Treaty as that of 1852, by 
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which a people had its then future Govern- 
ment decided upon without being consulted, 
should be found impossible to maintain ? 
The noble Earl has charged us with hav- 
ing no guiding principle in connection with 
our foreign policy. There is one principle 
which is as capable of general application 
as it is useful to mankind, and that is the 
non-interference in the internal affairs of 
other nations. Therefore it was that when, 
soon after I first accepted the seals of the 
Foreign Office, the question of Italy came 
before us : Her Majesty’s Government de- 
cided to leave the people of Italy free to 
dispose of their own destinies — they said 
that they were the best judges of the Go- 
vernment they would have. That decla- 
ration, following the declarations of the 
Emperor of the French, completely de- 
cided the question, and no attempt has 
since been made to disturb the unity and 
independence of Italy, which Her Majesty’s 
Government rejoiced to see established. In 
reference to the great civil struggle now 
going on in America, there have been from 
time to time great exhibitions of sympathy 
on one side or the other, and I cannot but 
perceive that there exists on the other side 
of the House the strongest sympathy with 
the Southern States—the strongest desire 
to allow the Confederate States to have 
the greatest advantage in the present con- 
test. This feeling was even so obvious that 
when men attempted, contrary to Her Ma- 
jesty’s proclamation of neutrality, and con- 
trary to their duty, to consent to the fitting 
out of expeditions on behalf of Confederates 
from Liverpool and other ports, those at- 
tempts were evidently viewed by the other 
side of the House with a considerable 
amount of sympathy. But Her Majesty’s 
Government proceeded on the principle of 
right—upon the principle of duty towards 
both belligerents. They took care that 
such expeditions should not sail — they 
took care that such vessels should be 
seized—and if they had not been seized 
I feel fully convinced that we should now be 
engaged in war with the Northern States. 
I have stated the course we have pursued 
upon general principles ; I have stated the 
course which we have pursued in regard 
to Germany and Denmark ; and if I am 
obliged to plead to the indictment that has 
been brought against us, all I can say is 
that we are guilty of endeavouring to pro- 
mote peace, that we are guilty of endea- 
vouring to maintain justice, and that we 
are guilty of promoting freedom in Europe 
and throughout the world. 
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Eart GREY: My Lords, if after the pro- 
tracted discussions which have taken place, 
and at this late hour, I venture to trespass 
upon your Lordships, it is because there 
are one or two points to which I think 
your Lordships’ attention should be more 
particularly directed. The noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) objects to 
the terms of the Resolutions, and denies 
that the just influence of the country has 
been lowered, because, he says, the influ- 
ence of a country depends upon its power, 
and that we at this moment possess a finer 
fleet and a finer army than we ever pos- 
sessed at any former time. I would sub- 
mit to my noble Friend that the influence 
and power of a country do not depend 
merely upon physical power. Even with 
respect to an army, Napoleon said the 
moral power was more important than the 
physical. It is still more important among 
nations ; and our just influence and power 
depend not only upon fleets and armies, 
but upon the respect and goodwill borne 
towards us by other nations. I ask your 
Lordships, Does this country at this mo- 
ment enjoy the respect and goodwill 
of the other nations of the world to the 
same extent as formerly? I ask you 
whether, as a matter of fact, that is the 
case or not? My noble Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster indeed 
denied that this country had fallen in the 
estimation of other nations, and found great 
fault with a noble Lord on this side who 
contended that it has, because he referred 
to the foreign newspapers in proof of his 
statement. I have yet to learn that the 
newspapers of the day are not to be re- 


But the fact of our having lost character 
in the eyes of the civilized world does not 
rest only upon the authority of newspapers. 
Iam sure none of your Lordships are so 
ignorant of what is now going on in Eu- 
rope as not to know that the character of 
this country does stand so well with other na- 
tions as it used to do, and as it ought. My no- 
ble Friend (Lord Clarendon) himself admit- 
ted that there had been a coolness between 
the French Government and that of Eng- 
land, and he traced to that coolness some 
of the misfortunes which have occurred. 
We know that Russia is ill-disposed to- 
wards us—we know that Germany is ex- 
ceedingly irritated against us—and Den- 
mark, which has such bitter reason to rue 
our professed friendship, entertains to- 
wards us almost as much animosity as 
against the Germans themselves. That 
Earl Russell 
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we are not regarded with goodwill and 
respect either by the Governments or by 
the people of other nations is too notorious 
to be disputed, and is proved by the very 
despatches which have been laid on your 
table. I am convinced that such a state 
of things cannot have been brought about 
without some fault on the part of our own 
Government. No nation falls into such 
general odium and disrepute without being 
itself to blame ; and I do not think we have 
to go far to find the causes which have 
brought us to this unhappy position. My 
noble Friend (Lord Clarendon) has acknow- 
ledged that what happened with respect to 
Poland produced a coolness between our 
Government and that of France, and to 
this coolness the unhappy issue of the ne- 
gotiations in which we have since been 
engaged is mainly to be attributed. But 
our failure with respect to Poland was the 
inevitable result of the policy we pursued. 
That policy seems, therefore, to have been 
the first great error of the Government. 
It was defended on a former evening by 
my noble Friend the Foreign Secretary, 
upon the ground that the Government had 
only followed with respect to Polish af- 
fairs the course chalked for them by that 
which had been pursued in somewhat simi- 
lar cireumstances in 1831. I ventured 
at the moment, speaking from memory, 
to deny the accuracy of that statement. 
Upon referring to the authentic docu- 
ments which describe the policy of 1831-2, 
I find I might have made my denial still 
stronger, and that the policy of the British 
Government with respect to the Polish war 


| of 1831, instead of affording a precedent 
garded as indications of the popular feeling. 


for my noble Friend’s policy in 1863, was 
in every respect the reverse of it. I would 
remind your Lordships that in 1831, while 
the Polish war was still raging, an appli- 
cation was made to our Government by 
that of France to join in a proposal to Rus- 
sia for an immediate suspension of arms, 
with a view to negotiations for the purpose 
of re-establishing peace between the con- 
tending parties by some lasting arrange- 
ment. Remember that in 1831 the war in 
Poland was a different affair from what it 
now is. Then the insurgents held the capt- 
tal for a considerable time, and they had a 
regular army and a regular Government 
with whom we could treat. None of these 
things existed in 1863; and, as Lord El- 
lenborough justly observed, if we had pro- 
posed a suspension of arms there was no 
one to treat with. Yet how was the pro- 
posal made by France in 1831 received by 
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the English Government? The answer to 
the note presented by Prince Talleyrand 
was written by Lord Palmerston, then Fo- 
reign Secretary, and if it had been written 
last year against what we then did, it 
could not have stated the objections to our 
policy more clearly. In this note Lord 
Palmerston pointed out to Prince Talley- 
rand that a simple offer of mediation would 
certainly be refused by Russia, and that it 
could not be expedient to make a proposal 
which there was no ground to hope would 
be accepted, and which, if refused, would 
leave to the two Governments the embar- 
rassing alternative of either acquiescing in 
a rejection of their proposal or of taking 
measures to enforce it by means of a more 
direct and effectual interference. As the 
British Government were not prepared to 
adopt the latter course he declined to agree 
to the French proposal. Your Lordships 
will perceive that in 1831 the British Go- 
vernment refused to adopt the very course 
that has now been taken, and for the rea- 
sons which were urged against it when this 
subject was brought before the House last 
year. A Government ought not to take a 
step of such importance without consider- 
ing beforehand what it may lead to. In this 
case the alternative of acquiescence was 
chosen, and it was decided not to go to 
war, Thus the very evil foreseen in 
1831 has presented itself now. In 1831-2 
no formal remonstrance was addressed to 
the Russian Sovereign on behalf of his 
Polish subjects ; and Lord Palmerston in- 
structed Lord Durham, our Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, to touch upon the sub- 
ject of Poland with great delicacy, because 
it was not consistent with the power and 
dignity of the British Empire to insist too 
strongly upon points, which, if refused, it 
might be inexpedient, if not impossible, to 
support by force of arms. Lord Durham, 
in reply, said, that in pursuance of these 
instructions he had abstained from _pre- 
senting any note upon the subject of Po- 
land to the Russian Minister, saying, that 
he knew such a note would only lead to 
& formal repetition of the justice of our 
reasoning, and that he feared the publicity 
of our interference would oblige the Em- 
peror of Russia either to take steps of ad- 
ditional severity or to postpone any con- 
ciliatory measures he might contemplate 
towards the Poles, in order to prove to his 
Russian subjects that he was not controlled 
in what they consider the administration 
of their internal affairs by a Foreign Power. 
I cannot help thinking that that was a 
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wiser course than sending irritating remon- 
strances to Russia, and, above all, wiser 
than publishing those remonstrances for 
general information. What has been the 
effect? In the first place it encouraged 
the Poles to continue the war—next it irri- 
tated Russia—and lastly it proved to Ger- 
many that we could use strong language 
without any intention of following it up by 
forcible measures. That was the lesson 
taught to Germany ; and the consequence 
was that in the autumn of last year we 
entered on those negotiations under ex- 
treme disadvantages. After all that has 
been said, I certainly shall not trouble your 
Lordships with further references to the 
long and complicated Correspondence. It is 
enough to say that according to the state- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Government them- 
selves, it has ended in a triumph of might 
over right. We resisted that oppression by 
what, at least, must be called very strong 
language. Some will have it that we did 
too much, others that we did too little. In 
my own judgment we did too little, and we 
asked too much. It is the great fault of 
this Correspondence that Her Majesty’s 
Government went on too long insisting 
on the maintenance of the Treaty of 1852, 
and the arrangements which may be consi- 
dered as forming part of that treaty. The 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) has told 
us that the treaty has long ceased to be a 
practical question; and the noble Earl says 
that it was an artificial treaty. According 
to both their statements—which are quite 
true—the Government ought to have fore- 
seen that the treaty could not be main- 
tained. They went on, however, maintain- 
ing it in words, while at the same time they 
did nothing to support it. If the treaty 
were so defective (as I think it was) the 
Government would have been wiser if they 
had earlier accepted the necessities of the 
case, and had endeavoured to form some 
arrangement more acceptable to Germany. 
After twelve years’ vain attempts to get 
the parties to agree upon the meaning of 
this treaty, and the manner in which it 
could be best carried into execution, it 
ought to have been seen that it was im- 
practicable in its character. Moreover, it 
had the inherent vice of being framed in 
total forgetfulness of the principle that all 
Governments, whether great or small, exist 
only for the benefit of the governed; and it 
affected to dispose of the Duchies and to 
regulate their future, not with a view to 
the welfare of their inhabitants, but ac- 
cording to the supposed interests of Europe, 
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and to the claims to the Duchies (as if they 
had been private property) possessed by 
certain Princes, according to the antiquated 
principles of feudal law. Little foresight 
was needed to see that such a treaty could 
not be permanently maintained, and if Her 
Majesty’s Government had earlier sug- 
gested that it should be revised, so as to 
effect an arrangement fair and just to all 
parties, they would have placed themselves 
on irresistible ground, and they would have 
been able to say that the arbitration of 
the sword must be postponed until all at- 
tempts to settle the question by peaceable 
means had failed. It is said of those who 
impugn the conduct of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that they are supporters of a 
warlike policy. I altogether deny the 
justice of that reproach. One of my objec- 
tions to the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is, that in their over anxiety for 
peace they have acted in a manner which 
has in fact exposed the nation to greater 
danger of ultimate war. The noble Earl 
the Secretary of State himself admitted 
distinctly that the securities for peace are 
diminished ; and can any one look at the 
existing state of Europe without seeing 
that such is the fact? By the license given 
to this one unprincipled act of aggression 
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they have destroyed men’s faith in treaties 
and in the existing public law of Europe ; 
they have set loose ambitious desires, 
and already the air is full of rumours of 
schemes for spoliation and unprincipled 


aggrandizement. To suppose that this 
state of things can continue without in- 
volving us in danger of war is absurd. We 
have been told that we ought never to go 
to war unless our own interests are im- 
mediately affected. I, for one, entirely con- 
test that principle. I am persuaded that if 
we lay itdown asa rule to act upon simply 
selfish considerations, and never to inter- 
fere unless our own interests are affected, 
whatever schemes of spoliation and ag- 
gression are entertained by other nations, 
giving free scope to that unprincipled 
ambition by which the councils of nations 
are too frequently guided, wrong and vio- 
lence will prevail without check; and if we 
ourselves should become their object, in 
the day of our necessity we must expect 
the rule we have applied to others to be 
applied to us, and we shall meet with no 
sympathy or support in any quarter, be- 
cause we have deliberately withheld our 
aid from the weak when threatened with 
oppression. I do not mean to say that we 
should undertake the general redress of all 
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cases of injustice. Far from it. The cir. 
cumstances of each case must be taken 
into account, and it must be considered 
whether we can interfere with advantage, 
But the power which we possess and the 
station which we occupy impose on us the 
sacred duty of maintaining, as far as we 
are able, the principles of justice in the 
international relations of Europe. Look- 
ing at the condition of Schleswig be- 
fore the invasion, it was in the enjoy. 
ment of undisturbed peace. There was 
no serious attempt at resistance to the 
authority of the Danish Government, 
But it was perfeetly clear that onee we 
allowed the German troops to enter Schles- 
wig, under cover of their presence a 
system of agitation would be got up 
which must make it practically impossible 
to bring about a satisfactory settlement. 
That is the noble Earl’s reason for not in- 
terfering now, and I admit its force. It 
was shown from the first that that difficulty 
would occur, and therefore I say that that 
was a reason for our interfering earlier 
aud preventing a state of things arising, 
in which we are powerless to undo the evil 
that has been done. But we are told that 
it was impossible for us even at an earlier 
period to interfere with effect, that we 
could not make war against united Ger- 
many for the defence of Schleswig. There 
would have been no question of war. It 
would have been a question whether Ger- 
many should make war upon us. [** Oh, 
oh!’ and “ Hear, hear!”] It is not an 
immaterial difference, and you feel that 
it is not an immaterial difference at 
this moment. If you now wanted to as- 
sist Denmark you must make an offensive 
war, and drive the Germans out; and 
that would be a very difficult operation. 
But while the Danish army was un- 
broken, while the strong fortifications were 
in existence, while Sweden was ready to 
stand by you, I say that it was not an ope- 
ration of such great diffieulty that we 
should maintain a defensive position which 
Germany would be slow to attack. My 
noble Friend the Chancellor of the Duehy 
asked how it was possible that we could 
act at sea, or how we could send a fleet 
into the Baltie, which was frozen up. I 
have inquired of very high authority, and 
Iam informed that at that season of the 
year, when peace is preserved, there 1s & 
regular trade in cattle from the west 
coast of Schleewig to England, which is 
earried on by large steamers with the ut- 
most facility; and that we had at that 
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time means quite sufficient to have sent 
between 20,000 and 30,000 men to assist 
the Danes and Swedes in maintaining a 
very narrow frontier, of which both the 
flanks would have been perfectly secure. 
It would then. have been a question whe- 
ther the Germans would attack us; and I 
think that the statements of my noble 
Friends themselves go far to prove that 
they would not. Because, what has my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State just 
told you? He has told you that Austria 
went very reluctantly into this whole 
scheme of policy, and that although yield- 
ing to Prussia she saw very well the dan- 
gers which she was encountering, and the 
difficult questions which she was starting. 
I believe that that is perfectly true. I 
believe that Austria, under the vain delu- 
sion that by acting in this manner she would 
hereafter secure for herself support in de- 
fending Venetia, has reluctantly followed 
Prussia into this scheme. But if she was 
reluctant to enter into it when she knew 
that there was no danger from us, is it 
likely that she would have gone into it if 
she had known that she would have to at- 
tack us? My noble Friend has said that 
Austria was afraid of disturbing Hungary 
and Venetia ; that she was afraid of the 
state of her finances. All that is perfectly 
trae; but all those arguments go far to 
prove that there was not the slightest dan- 
ger of her venturing upon offensive opera- 
tions if we had firmly maintained a defen- 
sive position. Iam not prepared to say 
that there would not have been some 
small risk in pursuing such a policy ; but 
in the affairs of nations it is always a 
question of comparative risk ; and I firmly 
believe, looking at the present state of 
affairs, that the risk which you have ac- 
tually incurred is far greater than that 
which you would have run by following a 
more decided and more manly policy. 
But if that was not your intention—if you 
had made up your minds not to go to war, 
then I say that it is perfectly clear that 
you ought not to have used the language 
which you did. My noble Friend has referred 
at great length to the text of the various 
despatches to show that we made no pro- 
mises to Denmark. 1 quite agree with my 
noble Friend that we did not in so many 
words make any promise that we would in- 
terfere: but 1 ask any fair and impartial 
man—TI ask those of your Lordships who 
were present when my noble Friend the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Clanri- 


tarde) spoke this evening, whether there 
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can be a doubt, taking the whole course of 
the Correspondence, that the conduct of our 
Government was such as to create expecta- 
tions in the mind of that of Denmark that 
assistance would be rendered to them. 
The same is the case with regard to our 
threats to Germany. My noble Friend 
said that there were no threats, only warn- 
ings. I think that the distinction is a nice 
one—when warnings are accompanied by 
language such as that which was used by 
Her Majesty’s Government, it is hardly 
possible to distinguish them from threats. 
These reasons satisfy me that, in point of 
fact, the Resolution which has been moved 
is completely in accordance with the truth, 
It is true that the influence of the country 
has been diminished, and that that has 
been the result of the Foreign policy of the 
Government. The noble Marquess said 
that even if that was true it ought not to 
be asserted by such a Resolution as this, 
It appears to me that if the country has 
been lowered in the eyes of the world by 
the policy of the Government, the best 
course that can be adopted to relieve us, 
as far as possible, from the stain upon our 
national reputation, is to show that in this 
matter the Government, who were intruated 
with the guidance of the national affairs, 
have not truly represented the feelings 
and the will of the nation, and it is 
only by the two Houses of Parliament that 
that can be shown. On that ground I 
think that the Resolution is one which we 
ought to adopt. It might, perhaps, in 
some respects have been better worded ; 
but I think it expresses a correct judg- 
ment as to the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that—a matter to which 
I attach importance—without expressing 
any confidence in their political opponents. 
With regard to the Amendment proposed 
by my noble Friend (the Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde), I cannot help observing that it 
seems to me utterly inconsistent with the 
speech which was made in support of it. 
It only regrets that Denmark was led to 
expect aid from the English Government ; 
but a good part of the speech of my noble 
Friend went to show that at one time aid 
might properly have been afforded. If it 
had been afforded, no harm would have 
arisen from the raising of those expecta- 
tions, and, therefore, the Amendment of 
my noble Friend is by implication a de- 
cided approval of that very timid policy 
which part of his speech denounced. It is 


a censure of Her Majesty’s Government 
j quite as distinct as that conveyed by the 
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Resolution. I do not know whether he 
intends to press that Amendment, because 
as a Vote of Censure it can hardly be 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and as a censure upon wrong grounds it is 
not likely to be accepted this side of the 
House. Therefore, I trust that my noble 
Friend will not press it, but will allow us 
to divide, ** Contents”’ or ‘* Not-Contents,”” 
upon the Motion originally submitted to 
the House. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, when 
I make a promise that I will be brief I do 
not like to break it; and I certainly have 
no great temptation to do so on the pre- 
sent occasion, because, if I think it hardly 
necessary to answer at great length the 
speech of my noble Friend the noble Earl 
who has with such admirable impartiality 
objected to everything and everybody in 
the House; on the other hand, I am so 
well satisfied with the course of this de- 
bate that, although speeches proverbially 
have not very great influence upon the 
votes of Peers, particularly of those Peers 
who are absent from the House, I believe 
that the statements, facts, and arguments 
which have been adduced on this side of 
the House will have the greatest possible 
effect in showing to the country how futile 
are the accusations which have been 
brought against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I shall, therefore, only say a few 
words with regard to the reasons why I 
ask your Lordships not to agree to the 
second Resolution of the noble Earl oppo- 
site, or to the Amendment proposed by my 
noble Friend the noble Marquess. With 
regard to the Amendment, if the facts 
were as described, I see no Parliamentary 
objection to its form ; but I do think that 
what we have heard to-night shows that 
the facts are not as my noble Friend has 
stated them. I need hardly trouble your 
Lordships by again alluding to the speech 
which was made by Lord Palmerston last 
year, when he said he concurred entirely 
with Mr. FitzGerald and all reasonable men 
in Europe in desiring that the indepen- 
dence and integrity of Denmark might be 
maintained. When Lord Palmerston made 
that statement he knew that the great 
Powers of Europe were co-signataries of a 
treaty declaring it to be of the utmost im- 
portance that the integrity and indepen- 
dence of Denmark should be preserved, 
and could hardly fail to suppose, at the 
time he made that speech, that they would 
join with England in resisting any attempt 
to destroy that independence. It is, I 
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may add, absurd to contend that the re. 
monstrances addressed by the Government 
to Germany amounted to a threat that this 
country would go to war for Denmark; 
and it is hardly creditable that the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Malmesbury) 
shotld make the assertion which he has 
done, to the effect that Denmark had becn 
deluded, in the face of the fact stated by 
my noble Friend the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, that the Danish Minister admitted 
that such was not the case. For these 
reasons I hope your Lordships will not 
agree to the Amendment ; while, with re- 
gard to the substantive Resolution before 
us, I would say that if the noble Earl who 
has just spoken (Earl Grey) had not so 
entirely found fault with it, I should have 
supposed he had a hand in framing it, 
from my knowledge of his tacties. I re- 
collect the noble Earl having on one ocea- 
sion pointed out the advantage of having 
no meaning in the terms of a Vote of Cen- 
sure, inasmuch as all the soft Members of 
the House might in consequence be induced 
to vote for it; and I can have no doubt 
that this Resolution, in that respect at all 
events, completely meets his views, inas- 
much as there seems to me to be no policy 
or principle involved in it. It is, however, 
intended as a Vote of Censure, and in that 
light we accept it. The noble Earl who 
introduced it to our notice blames us for 
having, as he says, blown hot and cold— 
but what, I would ask, has been the policy 
of the Opposition? The noble Duke be- 
hind me (the Duke of Argyll) read a re- 
markable extract from a speech made by 
Lord Derby last year, in which he went 
further even than the declaration of my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and said that the independence and 
the integrity of Denmark were of vital im- 
portance to this country. We have heard 
that speeches have been made in another 
place by the leaders of a party of a very 
peaceable character, who have described 
war as insanity; and we have had alle- 
gations made to-night against the pacific 
policy of the Government. I listened with 
the greatest attention to the speech of the 
noble Earl who opened this discussion, 
and the only suggestions which I heard 
him make were, that we should have de- 
manded from Germany a definition of the 
word nationality—a definition which I have 
no doubt a German Professor would be 
glad to give him at any length, but which 
would not, I think, contribute much to the 
integrity of Denmark — that we had not 
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used Janguage strong enough towards Ger- 
many at a particular juncture, and that we 
should have entered on military operations 
at a moment when owing to the nature of 
the weather they must have been singu- 
larly useless. Now, if that be not blaming 
the Government for being too peaceable 
and not sufficiently warlike I do not know 
the meaning of plain-English, With re- 
spect to another point with which fault has 
been found with the Government—namely, 
the refusal to enter a Congress on Euro- 
pean matters—lI venture to say that there 
is hardly a Member of this House who 
does not believe that refusal was right. It 
is said, however, that it was couched in 
terms discourteous to the Emperor of the 
French ; but I have never yet heard a 
sentence quoted to establish the justice of 
that charge. As regards the Conference, 
there has been a sort of general sneering 
on the other side with respect to it ; but I 
do not know whether noble Lords opposite 
really object to our having gone into it or 
not; but it is, at all events, very remark- 
able that, with their acute minds, they have 
not been able to detect a single flaw in 
the very difficult discussions which took 
place while it lasted. Certainly they have 
not objected to our efforts to obtain a sus- 
pension of hostilities. As to the allega- 
tion that we have lost our just influence in 
Europe, I, for one, do not believe in the 
truth of that statement. I feel, on the 
contrary, that we have maintained an in- 
fluence. There was the most perfect har- 
mony and concord among the neutral 
Powers throughout the sitting of the Con- 
ference ; we parted on the most amicable 
terms—nay, more, the agreement between 
us was greater in reference to our policy 
in this matter than before. This is, I 
think, better proof that we continue to 
maintain our just influence in Europe than 
can be found in reading a few extracts 
from newspapers, which may represent the 
daily feeling of the people of the places in 
which they are published, but which can 
hardly form a ground on which to base 
your Lordships’ decision in this important 
subject. It is natural that certain parties 
im Italy and Germany should wish to see 
us involved in war with the hope that they 
may gain some advantages regardless of 
the difficulties in which we might be in- 
volved. And as regards France, though 


I have not the slightest complaint to make 
against the Emperor, nevertheless the 
French people will, I think, be more than 
human if, with their feelings towards this 
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country, they did not see with satisfaction 
England embarking alone in a war—a cir- 
eumstance which might give them a great 
political pre-eminence and a commercial 
advantage. But these facts did not at all 
go to prove that we have lost our just in- 
fluence in the councils of Europe. I do 
trust that this House will not give an 
opinion which I believe myself to be a false 
one. We cannot possibly have any official 
information as to the exact state of public 
opinion with regard to us on the Continent 
of Europe ; and even if, contrary to my 
belief, the opinion which we are asked to 
express were perfectly true—neither in a 
national nor a publie-spirited sense is it 
desirable that this House should publicly 
complain of the degradation of the country 
in the terms proposed by the noble Earl. 


On Question, That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Motion? 
their Lordships divided— 





Contents (Present) . 119 
(Proxies) . 58 
— 177 
Non-Contents (Present) 123 
(Proxies) 465 
168 
Majority —9) 


Resolved in the Affirmative. 
Then the said original Motion agreed to. 


CONTENTS. 
(PResent.) 

Grey, E. 

Hardwicke, E, 

Harewood, E. 


Beaufort, D. 
Buckingham and Chan- 
dos, D. 


Manchester, D. Home, E, 
Marlborough, D. Lucan, E. 
Richmond, D. Macclesfield, E. 


Rutland, D. Malmesbury, E. 
Mansfield, E. 


Abercorn, M. Manvers, E. 


Bath, M. Mayo, E, 

Exeter, M. Mount Edgeumbe, E. 
Llastings, M. Nelson, E. 

Salisbury, M. Orkney, E. 


Pomfret, E. 
Portarlington, E. 
Powis, E. 
Romney, E. 
Rosse, E. 


Abergavenny, E. 
Amherst, E. 
Aylesford, E. 
Bandon, E. 


Bantry, E. Rosslyn, E. 
Belmore, E. Sandwich, E. 
Brooke and Warwick,E. Selkirk, EK. 


Shrewsbury, E. 
Stanhope, E. 
Stradbroke, E. 
Verulam, E. 
Westmoreland, E. 


Cardigan, E. 
Carnarvon, E. 
Catheart, E, 
Cawdor, E. 
Coventry, E. 


De La Warr, E. Wilton, E. 
Devon, E. Winchilsea and Notting- 
Graham, E. (D. Mon- ham, E. 

trose). 


2Q2 
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Canterbury, V. 

Clancarty, V. (£. Clan- 
carty). 

De Vesci, V 

Hardinge, V. 

Hawarden, V. [ Teller.] 

Hill, V. 

Hood, V. 

Hutchinson, Vv. 
Donoughmore). 

Melville, V. 

Sidmouth, V. 


Oxford, Bp. 


(£. 


Abinger, L. 

Arundell of Wardour, L. 
Bagot, L. 

Bateman, L. 

Berwick, L. 

Bolton, L. 

Boston, L. 

Chelmsford, L. 
Churston, L. 
—. L. (E. Lei- 


m). 
Clifton, L. (E. Darnley). 
Clinton, L. 
Clonbrock, L. 
Colchester, L. 
Colville of Culross, L. 
{ Teller.] 
Conyers, L. 
Crofton, L 
Denman, L. 
De Ros, L 
De Saumarez, L. 
Digby, L. 
Dinevor, L. 


Denmark and Germany— 


Dunsandle and Clanco- 
nal, 

Dunsany, L. 

Egerton, L. 

Farnham, L. 

Feversham, L, 

Grantley, L. 

Grinstead, L. (E. Ennis- 
killen). 

Heytesbury, L. 

Inchiquin, L. 

Kingsdown, L. 

Leconfield, L. 

Lovel and Holland, L. 
(E. Egmont). 

Northwick, L. 

Polwarth, L. 

Raglan, L. 

Ravensworth, L. 

Rayleigh, L. 

Redesdale, L. 

Sheffield, L. (EZ. Shef- 

ld). 
Sherborne, L. 
— L. (EZ. Long- 


ford). 
Skelmersdale, L 
Sondes, L. 
Southampton, L. 
Stewart of Garlies, L. 

(E. Galloway). 
St. John of Bletso, L. 
Templemore, L, 
Tenterden, L. 
Thurlow, L. 
Tredegar, L 
Walsingham, L. 
Wynford, L. 


(Proxies. ) 


Cleveland, D. 
Northumberland, D. 


Tweeddale, M 
Winchester, M. 


Beverley, E. 
Bradford, E. 
Buckinghamshire, E. 
Cadogan, E 
Chesterfield, E. 


Doncaster, E, (D. Bue- 
cleuch and Queens- 


). 
Erne, 
Hillsborough, E. (4. 
Downshire). 
Howe, E 
Huntingdon, E. 
Morton, E, 
Mount Cashell, E. 
Onslow, E 
Stamford and Warring- 
ton, E. 
Tankerville, E. 
Vane, E. 


Bangor, V. 
Doneraile, V. 
Lifford, V. 


St. Vincent, V. 
Strathallan, V. 


Bangor, Bp. 


Berners, L. 

Blantyre, L. 

Blayney, L. 

Braybooke, L. 

Castlemaine, L. 

Clanbrassill, L. (EZ. Ro- 
den). 

Clarini, L. 

Cloncurry, L. 

Delamere, L. 

Dormer, L. 

Dunfermline, L. 

Forester, L. 

Hawke, L. 

Kilmaine, L. 

Lilford, L. 

Middleton, L. 

Moore, L. (M. Drog- 
heda). 

Petre, L. 

Plunkett, L. (By. Tuam, 
$e. 


Rodney, L. 

Rollo, L. 

Ross, L. (E. Glasgow). 

Saltersford, L. (E.Cour- 
town). 


{LORDS} 





Saltoun, L. 

Stourton, L. 

Strathspey, L. (£. Sea- 
ld). 


Tyrone, L,(M. Water- 
Sora). 
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Wemyss, L. (E. We. 
myss). 

Wharncliffe, L, 

Wigan, L. (E. Crawford 
and Balcarres). 


NOT-CONTENTS. 
(PReEsENt.) 


Westbury, L. (Z. Chan- 
cellor). 


Armagh, Archbp. 


Devonshire, D. 
Grafton D. 
Saint Albans, D. 
Somerset, D. 
Sutherland, D. 
Wellington, D. 


Ailesbury. M. 
Anglesey, M. 
Bristol, M. 
Camden, M. 
Lansdowne, M. 
Normanby, M. 
Townshend, M. 
Westminster, M. 


Abingdon, E. 
Airlie, E. 
Albemarle, E. 
Caithness, E. 
Camperdown, E, 
Chichester, E, 


Clarendon, E. 
Cowper, E. 
De Grey, E. 
Ducie, E. 
Durham, E. 
Effingham, E. 
Essex, E, 
Fitzwilliam, E. 
Fortescue, E, 
Granville, E. 
Harrowby, E. 
Lichfield, E. 
Lovelace, E. 
Minto, E 
Morley, E. 
Portsmouth, E. 
Russell, E. 
Saint Germans, E, 
Shaftesbury, E. 
Sommers, E. 
Spencer, E. 
Strafford, E. 
Suffolk and Berkshire, 
E 


Yarborough, E, 
Zetland, E 


Eversley, V. 
Falmouth, V. 
— V. (D. Lein- 


ter). 
Stratford de Redcliffe, V. 
Sydney, V 
Torrington, V. 


Carlisle, Bp. 


Chester, Bp. 
Cork, Bp. 
Down, &c., 
Ely, Bp. 

Gloucester and Bristol, 


Bp. 


P- 
Ilereford, Bp. 
Lincoln, Bp. 
London, Bp. 
Ripon, Bp. 


Abercromby, L. 

Annaly, L. 

Aveland L. 

Belper, L. 

Boyle, L. (£. Cork and 
Orrery). 

Calthorpe, L. 

Camoys, L. 

Carew, L. 

Chesham, L. 

Churekill, L. 

Clandeboye, L. (L. Duf- 
Sferin and Claneboye). 

Clanwilliam, L.(£.Clan- 
william). 

Congleton, L. 

Cranworth, L. 

Dartrey, L, (Z. Cre 
morne ). 

De Mauley, L. 

De Tabley, L. 

Ebury, L. 

Foley, 4 [ Teller.] 

Gardner, L. 

Harris, L. 

Hatberton, L. 

Houghton, L. 

Hunsdon, L.(V. Falk- 
land). 

Keane, L. 

Leigh, L. 

ed L.( V.Lismore). 

Llanover, L. 

Lyttelton, L. 

Lyveden, L. 

Methuen, L. 

Minster, L. (M. Conyng- 
ham). 

Monson, L, 

Mont Eagle, L. (¥. 


igo). 
Monteagle of Brandon, 
L 


Mostyn, L. 

Overstone, L. 

Panmure, L. (E. Dal- 
housie). 

Ponsonby, L. (E. Bess 
borough). [ Teller.) 

Rivers, L. 

Sandys, L. 

Saye and Sele, L. 

Seaton, L 
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Sefton, L. (E. Sefton). Talbot de Malahide, L. 
t. 


Seymour, L. (Z. St. Taunton, L. 
Maur). Truro, L. 
Somerhill, L. (Mf. Clan- Vaux of Harrowden, L. 
ricarde). Vivian, L. 
Stafford, L. Wensleydale, L. 
Stanley of Alderley, L. Wentworth, L. (V. Ock- 
Stratheden, L. ham). 
Suffield, L. Wodehouse, L. 
Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- Wrottesley, L. 
gyll, 
(Proxzzs.) 
York, Archbp. Byron, L, 
Charlemont, L. (E£. 
Neweastle, D, Charlemont). 
Portland, D. Chaworth, L.( £. Meath). 
Clifford of Chudleigh, L. 
Northampton, M, De Freyne, L. 
Dorchester, L. 
Brownlow, E. Erskine, L. 
Carlisle, E. Fingall L. (EZ. Fingall). 
Cowley, E. Fitzhardinge, L. 
Gainsborough E. Gifford, L. 
Iichester, E. Howard de Walden, L. 
Innes, E. (D. Row- Kenlis,L.(M.Headfort). 
burghe). Kenmare, L. (E. Ken- 
Lindsay, E. mare). 
Radnor, E. Kintore, L.(E£.Kintore). 
Scarbrough, E. Londesborough, L. 
Lovat, L. 
Bath and Wells, Bp. Lurgan, L, 
Durham, Bp. Manners, L. 
Manchester, Bp. Mendip, L. ( V.Clifden). 
Rochester, Bp. Poltimore, L. 


Salisbury, Bp. Stuart de Decies, L, 





St. Asaph, Bp. Sudeley, L. 
Worcester, Bp. Vernon, L. 
Wenlock, L. 
Broughton, L. 
PROTEST 


Against the Eanu or Matuessury’s Resolutions 
relating to Denmark. 


Die Veneris; 8 Julii, 1864. 

Dissentient, . 

Because the Second Resolution impiies, althoug’ 
in vague and ambiguous language, that the Duty 
of upholding the Integrity and Independence of 
Denmark was incumbent on the Government of 
Great Britain more than on the other Powers 
who were Signataries to the Treaty of London of 
May, 1852: 


_ Because this implied assertion has no foundation 
in fact, and no justification in policy : 


_ Because the said Second Resolution farther 
implies, in a like ambiguous manner, that the 
Integrity and Independence of Denmark, if they 
could not be upheld by Negotiation, ought to 
a. been upheld by the Arms of Great Britain 
alone : 


Because any Resolution to this effect ought to 
- be expressed distinctly, and in specific Terms : 


Beeause the said Second Resolution affirms 
that the just Influence of Great Britain has been 
lowered in the Councils of Europe, without 
stating any fact, or giving any reason to justify 
this assertion : 
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Because such an assertion, made in such Terms, 
by this House, is in itself injurious to the Public 
interests, and is in the highest degree unwise and 
inexpedient. 


Question. 


SunpDRIpGE Fotrr 
RusseLu Mostry 
Suarrrspury Fortescug 
Sr. Germans LiaNnoveR 
LEINSTER EvERSsLEY 
Devonsuire for the Ist, Granvittz 

2nd, Sth and 6th Meruven 

reasons Harrowsr 
WickLow OVERSTONE. 
ANNALY 


House adjourned at a quarter past Two 
o’clock, a.m., to Monday next, 
half past Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 8, 1864. 


Se oe Commirter— Report—On 

Schools of Art* (No. 466). 

Supriy — considered in Committee — Committee 
—R.P. 

Pusuic Brrts—Resolutions in Committee—Isle of 
Man Harbours Act Amendment [Deficiency of 
Dues], reported*. 

Second Reading—Thames Embankment and Me- 
tropolis Improvement (Loans) * [Bill 191). 

‘onsidered as amended—Public Schools * [Bill 
168] (Lords). 





BRITISH MUSEUM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he would 
beg to ask the right hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge, Whether an order 
has been issued (to take effect from the 
lst of September next) prohibiting the at- 
tendants at the British Museum from leav- 
ing the Museum during the ordinary din- 
ver hour, or at any time between the hours 
of nine o'clock in the morning and six 
o'clock in the evening ; and, if so, why 
has such order been issued ; and whether 
any and what provision has been made to 
enable the attendants to procure their din- 
ner on the premises at a moderate charge? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that the 
order to which the hon. Gentleman referred 
had been issued. In 1838 the rule was 
that the attendants should continue in the 
Museum from ten to seven in summer, and 
ten to four in winter, and during that time 
they had only half an hour to go out for 
luncheon or dinner. The Trustees con- 
sented to alter that arrangement by giv- 
ing them an hour for their dinner. The 
regulations had since been altered, The 
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time of attendance had been reduced, and 
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was made from ten to six in summer, ten | 


to five in spring, and ten to four in winter. 
The absence, however, of the assistants 
at the dinner hour had occasioned great 
loss of time and great inconvenience to 
those who frequented the Museum, and 
accordingly the Trustees, with the con- 
sent of the Treasury, had issued the rule 
referred to, but at the same time had 
made provision for enabling the attend- 
ants to take a comfortable meal. He knew 
that the assistants had sent in an ad- 
dress thanking the Trustees for the ar- 
rangements that had been made, and he 
hoped everybody would be benefited by 
them. 


THE NEW ZEALAND WAR.—QUESTION, 


Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he has any objection to 
lay upon the table of the House a statement 
showing the number of Officers and Sol- 
diers of the Regular Forces, as well as 
of the Militia and Volunteers, who have 
been killed or wounded, up to the last 
Returns, in the New Zealand War? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON re- 
plied that there would be no objection on 
his part to give a statement of the officers 
and men of the Regular Forces killed or 
wounded up to the last Returns in the New 
Zealand war, and he had no doubt that the 
Colonial Office would be willing to give a 
similar statement with respect to the Militia 
and Volunteers. 


CHINA—MAJOR GORDON’S RETIRE- 
MENT.—QUESTION, 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any official information 
has been received of Major Gordon’s re- 
tirement from the command of the Anglo- 
Chinese disciplined force, in compliance 
with the terms of the Order in Council of 
Mareh last, or whether any ‘secret or- 
ders,”” or reservations, or discretionary 
powers, were conveyed to Major Gordon 
or any other English officer in China along 
with such Order in Council; and, if so, 
whether there be any objection to state 
the nature of such secret orders or reser- 
vations, and under what circumstances 
such discretionary powers were to be ex- 
ercised ? 


Mr. Walpole 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. LAYARD replied that the Order 
in Council was dated the Ist of Mareh, 
and had not left this country until the 10th 
of March. There had not yet been time 
to hear from Sir Frederick Bruce on the 
subject. There were no secret orders, 
Instructions were given to Sir Frederick 
Bruce that Major Gordon should retire 
from the Chinese service ; but, if he could 
withdraw him from that service, and yet 
retain him under his own orders for the 
defence of the thirty miles radius, he was 
directed to do so. 


Explanation, 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—SWEDES 
AND DANES.—QUESTION, 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
rose to ask, Whether the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs can now in- 
form the House whether the statement, 
which has appeared in The Times, that 
400 Swedes have been taken by the Ger- 
mans and received no quarter is true; 
and also whether the Swedes are taking 
part in the war with the Danes ? 

Mr. LAYARD replied, that he was 
happy to inform the House that he believed 
there was no foundation for the report 
that the Swedes had been killed in cold 
blood. The Foreign Office had telegraphed 
both to Copenhagen and Berlin on the 
subject, and it appeared that several 
Swedes, both men and officers, had been 
killed, but they were in the Danish ser- 
vice and wore the Danish uniform. Se- 
veral Swedes had also been taken, and 
Prince Frederick Charles had ordered them 
to be tried by court martial, but he hoped 
that that order would be rescinded by 
subsequent orders from Berlin. 


VOTE OF CENSURE— 
THE DEBATE OF MONDAY EVENING— 
LANGUAGE IN DEBATE. 
EXPLANATIONS. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I beg to ask the indulgence 
of the House for a moment, while I make 
a personal explanation. Yesterday the 
hon. Member for Leominster (Mr. Ga 
thorne Hardy) adverted to a word used by 
me which at the moment could not be ex 
actly specified, but which, he proceeded to 
say, went beyond the due licence of de- 
bate. I was not precisely aware at the 
time what the word actually used by me 
was ; but I have since endeavoured to re- 
fresh my memory by reference to the usual 
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reports of our debates. I find that I 
stated with reference to a particular letter 
relating to the Federal Execution that it 
had been ‘falsely ’’ quoted by the right 
hon. Gentleman. My memory does not 
serve me as to the fact whether this word 
was used by me or not: as it is, however, 
ascribed to me, I am bound to suppose it 
was, I certainly consider that such words 
have a tendeney to do that which is ex- 
tremely objectionable—namely, to enlarge 
the due freedom of speech which we al- 
ready abundantly possess. I think the 
expression was a very improper one, and 
I sincerely regret that I have used it. 
GeneraL PEEL: I wish to give the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary the 
opportunity of correcting a great inaceu- 
racy into which he fell in his quotation 
from my speech, and which he gave on the 
authority of his own notes. I do not ob- 
ject to the first part of it—namely, “ If 
such a thing oceurred in common life the 
greatest coward in the world would rush 
forward to protect the weak against the 
strong, without even asking the cause of 
the quarrel.” But the hon. Member then 
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omitted four distinct sentences, and then 


quoted as follows :—** I see no reason why | 
the Foreign Minister should not be guided | 


in the affairs of his office by exactly the | 


same principles.’” But what I did say} 
was this, ** I was anxious to maintain the 
honour and peace of the country,” and I | 
added, ‘‘ I see no reason why the Foreign 
Minister of this country should not be 
guided in the affairs of his office by ex- 
actly the same principles as those which 
would guide his conduct in private life.’’ 
Mr. LAYARD: It is quite true that I 
did omit four sentences, but I certainly 
did not wish to misrepresent the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman. The fact, how- 
ever, is that these four sentences compared 
the breed of men with the breed of horses, 
and the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
said he did not see any difference between 
the two, [“ Oh, oh !’’] I did not leave out 
these sentences from any desire to mis- 
quote the hon. and gallant Gentleman, but 
I admit that they were left out. The 
House will now, perhaps, allow me to say 
& few words by way of personal explana- 
tion as to the date of the delivery of certain 
papers about which there was some differ- 
ence of opinion yesterday. I have in- 
formed myself from the printers, the offi- 
cers of the House, and the Foreign Office, 
and I find that I was strictly accurate. 





The papers containing the despatch asking 
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the French Government whether they were 
inclined to co-operate with us—and it is 
upon that despatch the whole question 
turns—it is to be found in Correspondence 
No, 4—were laid upon the table on the 
lst of March, and were distributed on the 
3rd of that month; and, therefore, my 
only inaccuracy was that I said it was on 
the 2nd. The other papers, which came 
down to the 25th of March, were laid 
upon the table before the House separated 
for the Easter recess. I laid them ‘in 
dummy ’”’ on the table, because I wished 
that Members should have them as soon 
as possible. They formed No. 5, and they 
were in the hands of Members ou the 5th 
of April. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—VOTE OF 
CENSURE. 


RESOLUTION—(MR. DISRAELI). 
ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [FOURTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[4th July], 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty to thank Her Majesty for directing the 
Correspondence on Denmark and Germany, and 
the Protocols of the Conference recently held in 
London, to be laid before Parliament: 

“To assure Her Majesty, that we have heard 
with deep concern, that the sittings of that Con- 
ference have been brought to a close without 
accomplishing the important purposes for which 
it was convened: 

** To express to Her Majesty our great regret, 
that, while the course pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government has failed to maintain their avowed 
policy of upholding the integrity and independence 
of Denmark, it has lowered the just influence of 
this Country in the counsels of Europe, and 
thereby diminished the securities for peace,”— 
(Mr. Disraeli,) 

And which Amendment was— 

To leave out the second paragraph of the pro- 
posed Question, in order to insert the words “ To 
submit to Her Majesty the opinion of this House, 
that the independence of Denmark and the pos- 
sessions of that Kingdom, on the terms proposed 
by the Representatives of the Neutral Powers in 
the recent Conference, ought to be guaranteed,” 
—(Mr. Newdegate,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Sir, the 
House will recollect that, at the commence- 
ment of the Session, when a question was 
put to the noble Lord the First Minister, as 
to when the voluminous papers on Denmark 

[Fourth Night: 
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and Germany would be laid upon the table, 
in complying with the request for their 
production, the noble Lord, with a prophe- 
tie instinet, and I think foreseeing the 
course which this discussion has assumed, 
said he would produce them without delay, 
and he wished the House joy of them. I 
think I may venture to say that the House 
has had joy of their production, and that 
the case, as laid before the House last 
night by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General, was indeed a very 
heavy case, and not made lighter by his 
method of managing it. The House has, 
indeed, been fairly drenched with des- 
patches and saturated with extracts dis- 
tilled from the blue-books—so much so 
that it has nearly lost sight of the question 
at issue. What are the two Questions 
before us? The Question before the House 
is, first, the Address to Her Majesty moved 
by the right hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire ; and next, the Amendment 
moved by the hon. Member fur North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), to which 
I shall first very shortly advert. That 
Amendment, with some difficulty, found a 
seconder, and when it did it was evident 
that the hon. Member for Peterborough 
(Mr. Whalley) seconded it under a total 
misapprehension ; for it was plain from his 
speech that that hon. Member was under 
some misty idea that the Amendment moved 
by his hon. confrére and colleague the 
Member for North Warwickshire— 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: My Amendment 
was seconded by the hon. Member for Bris- 
tol (Mr. F. H. F. Berkeley). 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE : I was under 
a mistake then, and I apologize to the hon, 
Member, for he evidently does not like the 
connection with the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough. Be that as it may, the hon. 
Member for Bristol made no speech in 
support of the Amendment, and the hon. 
Member for Peterborough did make a 
speech in its defence, and was evidently 
under the idea that its object was not to 
preserve Denmark, but to protect this 
country from some aggression on the part of 
Cardinal Wiseman. Whoever the seconder, 
the Amendment will soon expire in its 
eradle, and will, probably, be followed to 
the grave by the two hon. Gentlemen, 
and perhaps by the third. Let it rest in 
peace. 

Before commencing this adjourned de- 
bate, I must remind the House of the 
denunciations made by the War party at 
an early period of the Session, and of the 
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loud appeal to arms which was heard from 
a large part of the House. Now what has 
become of that great section—the War 
party? Why, it would appear to me as 
if the millennium had arrived in this House, 
The noble Lord the Member for Hunting. 
don (Lord R. Montagu) is in accord with the 
hon. Member for Rochdale—* righteous- 
ness and peace have kissed each other!” 
Who can help looking with mingled feel- 
ings of admiration and surprise on the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) con. 
templating with brotherly love the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs? All seem 
to be of one accord. Everybody appears 
to be pleased with the present aspect of 
affairs, though it is all doubtful. Every 
one is for peace, except the bon. Member 
for North Warwickshire, whose “ voice is 
still for war.’ But he is deserted by the 
most effective and most important mem- 
ber of his party. What has become of 
the noble Lord the Member for Stam- 
ford? He appears to me to have dis- 
covered on this occasion that ‘his party 
may be counted on one’s fingers.” I 
think, therefore, the House is now about to 
listen to the dictates of common sense and 
to preserve that peace which the country 
has determined to maintain. Now, Sir, 
were I inclined to indulge in a tone of tri- 
umph on this aspect of affairs—were | 
inclined to lay a heavy finger on the mys- 
tification and blunders which have occurred 
from 1852 to 1864, I think the opportu- 
nity presents itself ; but I am not anxious 
to snatch a personal triumph when the 
humiliation of the country is in some de- 
gree implicated. No man in or out of 
the House is able to deny that the failure 
of the Ministry to some extent involves the 
honour of the country; and however we may 
rejoice that they have returned to the 
paths—if they really have—of peace, all 
must acknowledge, however grateful we 
may be for the result, that, as was said 
of the Peace of Amiens, no one can be 
proud of the means by which it has been 
attained. We have had a great many 
solutions attempted of this Danish-German 
question ; and one remarkable solution was 
given by an hon. Friend of mine on the 
other side of the House—I mean the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman seems to have 
supposed that he had entirely settled 
this question by telling this House that 
40,000,000 of Germans had gone mad. 
Like the excited Irishman at Donnybrook 
Fair, he flourished his shillelagh both 
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against friend and foe. But I must say 
that, when his speech is read in Germany 
and Schleswig - Holstein, it is not likely 
to give to Prussia a lucid interval, or 
to impress the people there with the notion 
that the eccentric and hon. Member is 
imbued with much learning on this subject, 
for he appears to be totally ignorant of the 
merits of the question, and to have taken 
no pains whatever to inform himself with 
regard to it. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber went somewhat out of his way to at- 
tack the noble Earl, the Foreign Secretary. 
Now, whatever I may think of the noble 
Earl’s conduct in these affairs, I do not 
think that it is a worthy thing to say 
of the noble Earl, if he had not been 
brought up as a statesman he would 
have been a schoolmaster. The hon. 
Gentleman might have recollected, when 
sneering at the profession of a school- 
master, that there have been schoolmasters 
who might rank with statesmen—that the 
name of Arnold, for instance, might stand 
upon an equality with that of a Roebuck. 
The hon. Member might further have re- 
membered that this country has received 
some lessons on civil and religious liberty 
from the noble Earl which it is not likely to 
forget. Neither can I admit that the no- 
ble Earl is alone to blame for the diplo- 
matic blunders and failures that have oc- 
curred, It is very true that the fine 
Roman hand of the noble Lord may be 
detected in these despatches, which were 
to confound Europe at the same time that 
they put this House to sleep. In reading 
these despatches, one cannot help seeing 
that, though the ‘‘ hands are the hands of 
Esau, the voice is the voice of Jacob.”’ If 
any one is to be blamed for the complica- 
tion and failure of these transactions it is 
the noble Lord the First Minister of the 
Crown, who has for half a century directed 
the foreign policy of the country. In 
treating this question of Denmark and the 
Duchies, I think that not only the country, 
but the House, has been too much inclined 
to listen to sentiment rather than to rea- 
son. 
gerous virtue for a nation to indulge in. 
It seems to have been taken for granted 
that everything the Germans did was 
Wrong, and everything the Danes did was 
right ; while it has been forgotten that for 
twelve years Denmark has systematically 
evaded her treaty obligations. Because 


she is a weak Power it seems to be con- 
ceded in this House that Denmark was to 
be allowed to presume on that position to 
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violate her engagements. From the out- 
set Denmark appears to have adopted one 
of the maxims of La Rochefoucauld: she 
‘has promised according to her hopes and 
performed according to her fears!”” The 
House will recollect that before Easter, so 
impressed was I with these transactions, 
and so far from shirking my duty—accord- 
ing to the assumption of the right hon. 
Member for Stroud—I on two several oc- 
casions put Questions and gave notice of 
Motions on this subject. And how were 
they met? On April 9, I predicted that the 
Conference must necessarily be a failure. 
I did so not pretending to any prophetic 
inspiration, but from the rule of common 
sense, which is able to guide us all in such 
matters. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, shaking his finger at me 
in a manner so peculiarly his own, said— 
“The hon. Gentleman pledges his political sa- 
gacity that the Conference will lead to no good 
result ; I can only say, I trust this day next year 
he will not be able to remind us of what he is 
now predicting.” 
It is four weeks since I made that predic- 
tion, and what has happened? [An hon. 
Member: Two months.] I give the hon. 
Gentleman the benefit of that: say it is 
two months. At any rate, it is not a year 
—and what has become of the Conference? 
Again, I urged that the Conference should 
not have for its basis the Treaty of 1852 ; 
but the noble Lord said he determi- 
nately adhered to the Treaty of 1852. On 
that occasion I was met by the “ previous 
Question ’’ being moved. I lament that 
was done, because I think the House 
would have been put in a fairer posi- 
tion—we should have known better how 
parties stood—if we had gone into the dis- 
cussion at that time. If the remarkable 
speech of the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn had been delivered then, no- 
body on whatever side of the House could 
have hesitated who should be his leader on 
this question. The right hon. Member for 
Stroud has fortified me by his opinion that 
a great mistake was committed ; but I re- 
gret that he has been animated only by 
that esprit d’escalier which is so peculiarly 
his own, and that at the time he deserted 
me altogether, affording neither assistance 
nor advice. My right hon. Friend now, at 
the eleventh hour, not only attacks the 
opposite party for their conduct, but attacks 
the whole system and theory of Parliamen- 
tary Government. I dissent altogether from 
his proposition. It is not the business of 
the Opposition to furnish a policy for the 
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Ministry ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
has laid down an entirely new doctrine in 
that respect. [Mr. Horsman: I said so !] 
The right hon. Gentleman has really said 
so many things and explained so many, 
that I may be excused if I have mistaken 
him, Neither have the Government any 
right to blame the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite for having moved his Resolution 
in its present form. What do the Govern- 
ment want ? They object to be destroyed; 
but, whatever the weapons, or however 
forged, 1 fear it would be impossible to 
please them. The form of words which 
has been adopted is, at least, conclusive 
for its purpose. We were told that when 
the Conference assembled it would set 
everything to rights, confirm the Govern- 
ment in their place, and maintain peace in 
the North of Europe — two very important 
things — the first probably the more im- 
portant. Well, the Conference met, and 
has separated. Of course every hon. Gen- 
tleman has read the Protocols, which really 
seem to me to resemble rather the inspira- 
tions of the noble Lord’s newspaper, The 
Owl, than the records of such potent, grave, 
and reverend seignors. Then there is also 
a summary of the Conference, which is so 
loosely and inaccurately drawn up, that if 
I had not known to the contrary I should 
have suspected it to be the production of 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. What has happened 
within the last day or two with regard to 
that paper ? Why the German Plenipoten- 
tiaries have written two letters protesting 
against that summary of the Conference, 
and giving their own ideas of it. From 
first to last this Conference has been a 
most unfortunate and fatal failure. The 
language of the Protocols is really very 
extraordinary. I do not speak of the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary as having 
written it. Take the first day, for instance. 
The members of the Conference all assem- 
bled, after a little delay, on the 25th of 
April. Protocol No. 1 tells us that the 
first thing they do is to elect the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary President. 
The noble Lord then begins with a solemn 
speech to them, which must remind hon. 
Members with dramatic tastes of the cele- 
brated scene in the Critic, where the actors 
are sworn to inviolable seeresy. He says: 
—‘* With the exception of the communica- 
tions which each representative will make 
to his own Government, the most inviolable 
secresy will be preserved.’’ We have seen 
how that rule was observed, and, of course, 
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it is not for me to suggest by whom it was 
broken. In regard to the drawing up of 
the very first Protocol, I, on behalf of the 
neutral Powers—although I am not com. 
missioned to do so—must protest against 
the language used. Here is a sample— 
‘* After the exchange of ideas in which all 
the Plenipotentiaries took part ’’—but we 
are not told what time the operation oceu- 
pied—** those of the neutral Powers guided 
by an unanimous feeling of humanity,” 
&e. The inference in regard to the other 
Plenipotentiaries is obvious. That is not, 
I say, a proper way of putting the matter, 
We ought to speak of these Powers in re- 
spectful language, and the tone of mingled 
blarney and bluster is most objectionable, 
At this first meeting the Plenipotentiaries 
agreed to refer the proposal for a suspen- 
sion of hostilities to their respective Courts, 
That was on the 25th of April; and they 
did not reassemble till the 4th of May, 
when there was again a reference to their 
respective Courts. On the 9th of May 
the suspension was finally agreed upon. 
The only thing which one can learn from 
these Protocols is the definition of the dis- 
tinction between a ‘suspension of hos- 
tilities ’’ and an ‘‘armistice,”” which is 
given by M. Quaade at page 32. On the 
12th of May the Treaty of 1852 for the 
first time came before the Conference, and 
was declined as a basis by the Austrian 
and Prussian representatives. On that 
oceasion there was a very disorderly 
debate, nearly as much so as ours last 
night, though there were no “ calum- 
nious’’ reflections. They adjourned to 
the 17th of May, and again to the 28th of 
May, when an extraordinary proposal was 
made by Lord Russell. I think that some 
hon. Members in this House, and _parti- 
cularly the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire, ought to be exposed for the part 
they have taken in these transactions, and 
I intend to expose them. Let us first see 
what took place on the 12th of May. On 
the 28th of May Lord Russell comes down 
with a proposition. The House will natu- 
rally suppose after all that had been said, 
that it was to stand by the Treaty of 1852 
and to preserve the integrity of Denmark. 
[** Hear, hear!’’] The hon. Member who 
cheers, and who has evidently not read his 
book, supposes so ; but let me tell the hon. 
Gentleman what the noble Lord did pro- 
pose—and it must also be borne in mind 
that this was a British Minister who had 
been loud for the Treaty of 1852 and still 
louder for the integrity and independence 
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of Denmark. The noble Lord comes down 
tothe Conference and he says— 

“Jn order to prevent a future contest, and to 
satisfy Germany, it would be necessary, in our 
opinion”’—[that is, in the opinion of the neutral 
Powers ]—“ entirely to separate Holstein, Lauen- 
burg, and the southern part of Schleswig from the 
Danish Monarehy.”—p. 39. 
That is the proposition of the English 
Minister, and he adds that, 

«Jn order to justify so vast a sacrifice on the 

of Denmark, and to maintain the independ- 

ence of the Danish Monarchy, it is desirable in our 
opinion that the line of the frontier should not be 
drawn more to the north than the mouth of the 
Schlei and the Dannewerke.”—p. 39. 
The noble Lord made that proposition, and 
the House has not had its attention drawn 
as yet, I think, to the great escape it and 
the country have had from the next pro- 
position of the noble Lord. What was 
the next proposition? The noble Lord 
proposed — 

“If the King of Denmark consents to the sacri- 
fices of territary which are required of him in the 
name of peace, it would be just that the independ- 
ence of his kingdom should be guaranteed by the 
great European Powers.”—p. 40. 

So that, if Denmark had consented, we 
should have been placed in the position of 
guaranteeing its independence amid a hos- 
tile population, and if war had broken out 
that guarantee must have been redeemed. 
The hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
has stolen his Amendment verbatim from 
Lord Russell, The proposal contained in 
the Amendment is the very proposal made 
by Lord Russell in the Conference, and the 
hon. Member comes down now, supported 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Bristol, 
and his other hon. Friend who is not his 
Friend, the Member for Peterborough, and 
he makes no allusion whatever to what the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs did when he proposed this guarantee 
from which we have been saved by the 
obstinacy — thank God! — of Denmark. 
And now, what has been the result of the 
twelve meetings of the Conference, for the 
meetings were twelve in number? There 
was only one thing on which they were 
unanimous ; but when they did agree their 
“unanimity was wonderful.”” They agreed 
toavote of thanks to Lord Russell, and 
they said they left England with the most 
pleasant recollections. And that, Sir, was 
the only thing this Conference—assembled 
from all parts of Europe—was unanimous 
mM agreeing to. The right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for Bucks says there was no 
result from the Conference; but there has 
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been a most important result, and I will 
point it out to the House. The Conference 
was assembled to preserve the integrity 
of Denmark ; it separated, having decreed 
its dismemberment! The Conference was 
assembled to maintain the Treaty of 1852 
intact; it declared its abrogation! The noble 
Lord the President of the Conference and 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs was the 
person who moved for the dismemberment 
of Denmark, and he was the President who 
assented to the destruction of the treaty. 
No doubt he did so with great coyness and 
with some reluctance. Indeed, I am re- 
minded, by his conduct, very much of 
Donna Julia, of whom it is said, as the 
House will recollect— 


“ A little still she strove and much repented, 
And swearing ‘I will ne’er consent’—consented.” 


We have heard various accounts of this 
Treaty of 1852, and I am bound to add 


: that those we have received from the Under 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs are more than 
usually inaccurate. All of them have been 
excessively unsatisfactory and scanty in the 
materials they afford. The noble Lord the 
Prime Minister can no longer say that 
he is tongue-tied, and before I sit down I 
wish to put to him certain questions, which 
have been put to him before, but which he 
has taken ten years to answer. Now, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Lord Advo- 
eate, who generally speaks so well in this 
House, but who on a late occasion, whe- 
ther from illness or owing to the weight of 
the case, was not particularly successful in 
his defence of the Government, was at last 
reduced to such straits that he held up his 
hands and asked, ‘*‘ Who made the Treaty 
of 1852? ”’ I will endeavour to give a reply 
to the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
and also to explain some of the cireum- 
stances attending the making of it. In- 
deed, that is absolutely necessary, because - 
it will not do to come down to the present 
day, but we must go a little back for these 
transactions, and I shall have something 
to say by and by to the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, in reference to the 
version which he has given of them. We 
are asked, Who made the Treaty? Its 
origin, though at first mysterious, I believe 
is pretty well known now. It was com- 
piled at St. Petersburg, printed at Warsaw, 
bound in Russia leather, and sent to the 
noble Lord the present First Minister of 
the Crown, who was then Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. Indeed if you turn to 
our Parliamentary history I am inclined 
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to believe that we shall seldom find a 
time when the noble Lord was not Secre- 
tary for something. What were the prin- 
ciples of the treaty ? Why, the treaty bore 
in its origin, and on its face, the aspect 
whence it was derived—namely, the Rus- 
sian aspect. It undertook to set aside the 
hereditary claims of Princes and the rights 
of Nations. It undertook to hand over a 
large population, like so many serfs, to a 
dynasty which was hateful to them., It 
infringed all the rules which are supposed 
to make treaties valid. Here is the defi- 
nition which Vattel gives of a treaty, “A 
treaty made for an unjust cause is abso- 
lutely void. No one can engage himself to 
do things which are contrary to natural 
law.”’ Sir, this treaty was altogether 
contrary to natural law. It undertook to 
manufacture an order of succession which 
was neither valid nor hereditary. It un- 
dertook to deliver the people to the rule 
of a monarch who had no legal right to 
reign over them. If I wanted a condem- 
nation of it, I should go to a Member of 
the Government, and a very influential 
Member too, who says— 

“In these times it is necessary that a treaty 
should not only have the signatures of envoys and 
the ratifications of Sovereigns, but that in its 
working it should be made to accord with the sen- 
timents and wishes of the people to be governed 
under it,” 


The Member who made use of these 
words was the noble Earl the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, speaking in another 
place in June last. It is a pity that the 
noble Earl had not considered the subject 
in that light when he undertook to adhere 
so positively and so fallaciously to the 
Treaty of 1852. How were the negotia- 
tions for the Treaty of 1852 carried on ? 
The treaty itself was supposed to be the 
crowning glory of the noble Lord, the 
First Minister of the Crown, although an 
attempt is now made to shuffle off the re- 
sponsibility. The noble Lord says, “ It is 
very true that I made the treaty, but it 
was signed by a noble Lord in another 
place.”’ But all the important negotiations 
from first to last were carried out by the 
noble Lord, and it is hardly fair to the 
Earl of Malmesbury, who we now hear has 


written such volumes of excellent des- | capacity of Duke of Holstein, but he would not 


patches, to say that he is in any way re- 
sponsible for the treaty. He signed the 
treaty, as any hon. Member would have 
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trusted in foreign affairs than he is at 
this moment. The Under Seeretary for 
Foreign Affairs told us last night that the 
House must take into consideration the 
policy of 1848, and he would have the 
House to believe that he gave a correct 
version of that.policy. Now, what was the 
policy of 1848? The hon. Member says 
that the policy of 1848 was the natural 
parent of the results of 1864. But was 
that so? Although it is not in our blue- 
books, I am in possession of a despatch 
from a foreign blue-book, which was writ- 
ten by the noble Lord the Prime Minister 
when Secretary for Foreign Affairs, on the 
23rd of June, 1848, in reference to the 
Schleswig-Holstein dispute. This is the 
proposition which the noble Lord made for 
the settlement of the Schleswig-Holstein 
question. It differs so much from the pre- 
sent policy that I beg the attention of the 
House while I read the passage. The 
noble Lord said 


“ The future condition of the Duchy of Schles- 
wig shall be settled upon one or the other of the 
two following plans, according to the choice of the 
King-Duke.” 

The House will remark that the people 
were not mentioned at all. . The note goes 
on to say— 

‘First, the Duchy of Schleswig might be di- 
vided into two parts with reference to the German 
or Danish nationality of its inhabitants, the south- 
ern and German part being to be called the 
Southern Duchy, the northern or Danish part 
being to be called the Northern Duchy. The King 
would then become a member of the Germanic 
Confederation in his capacity of Duke of Southern 
Schleswig, as well as in his capacity of Duke of 
Holstein, and Southern Schleswig would, like 
Holstein, form part of the territory of the Ger- 
man Confederation, and the sovereignty of south- 
ern Schleswig would follow the same line of suc- 
cession as the sovereignty of Holstein. On the 
other hand, Northern Schleswig would be attached 
by its laws of succession to the Crown of Den- 
mark, and the sovereignty of that Duchy would 
be inseparably united with the Danish Crown. 
Secondly, if this arrangement should not be 
thought expedient, the Duchy of Schleswig might 
remain entire and undivided, such as it now is; 
it might continue to be administered as it has been 
by an Administration established for Schleswig 
and Holstein jointly; and there should also be 
provincial States in which the representatives of 
the two Duchies would be assembled together in 
their proper respective proportions. In this case 
the King of Denmark would remain as he now is, 
a member of the Germanic Confederation in his 
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become member of the Confederation in his ca- 
pacity of Duke of Schleswig. No change would 
in this case be made in the law of succession in 


signed it, in perfect confidence in the wis- | Schleswig.” 
dom of the noble Lord, the then Foreign | So the noble Lord was fully aware in 1848 
Secretary, who at that time was more | of this matter of the order of the succes- 
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sion, and of how nicely that question 
ought to be touched, The question of 
the succession was never mooted by the 
noble Lord till the 4th of July, 1850; and 
some very extraordinary events occurred 
then. The idea of changing the succes- 
sion proceeded from the noble Lord. In 
a despatch to Sir Henry Wynn on the 9th 
of Febrnary, 1850, the noble Lord first 
proposed the idea of altering the succes- 
sion to the Danish Crown, and it was his 
suggestion that the son of the Duke of 
Oldenburg should succeed to that Crown, 
and he desired Sir Henry Wynn to sound 
the Ministry at Copenhagen as to how far 
that would be agreeable to them. Sir 
Henry Wynn wrote back what was rather 
a lecture to the noble Lord, for he said 
that it was between His Majesty and his 
subjects that the question of the succes- 
sion must ultimately be arranged. No- 
thing whatever had been said at that time 
about the feelings of the people. Well, 
in 1851, some interest was excited in this 
country, and a Question was put to the 
noble Lord, which I trust he will answer 
to-night, whether there had been any ne- 
gotiation with respect to the succession to 
the Crown of Denmark, or the succession 
to the Duchies? What was the answer of 
the noble Lord. It was this— 

“A good deal has passed in regard to these 
points; but Her Majesty’s Government had 
studiously and systematically held themselves 
aloof from taking any share in these negotia- 
tions. Her Majesty’s Government had confined 
themselves strictly to the mediation which they 
undertook, which was a mediation for the purpose 
of restoring peace between Denmark and the Ger- 
manic Confederation.”"—[3 Hansard, exv. 221.] 

I want to know how the noble Lord ac- 
counts for that answer, he having written 
the despatch to which I have referred in 
1850, suggesting an alteration in the sue- 
cession, and then told the House that the 
Government had not interfered in any 
manner. That is an important point, 
and, as the noble Lord is now no longer 
tongue-tied, I think he is bound to explain 
it to the House and the country. We 
have heard something of the Protocol of 
London. That Protocol was signed on 
July 4, 1850. I am not now speaking of 
the Protocol of Warsaw. The Protocol 
of London of 1850 was represented by the 
Under Secretary in the history he gave 
us that night as having been subscribed 
by Austria and Prussia as mandatories of 
the Germanic Confederation. I do not 
want to be afterwards contradicted. Did 
the hon. Gentleman not say that? The 
hon. Gentleman nods his head. Well, I 
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say he has totally misinformed the House. 
Neither Austria nor Prussia did sign that 
Protocol as mandatories. Austria signed 
it after some time. Prussia never signed 
it atall. (Mr. Layarp expressed dissent. ] 
I maintain what I say. I really do not 
know how to meet the hon. Gentleman. 
Will he leave office if he is wrong? I 
am speaking of the Protocol of July 4, 
1850, quoted by the hon. Gentleman, and 
I pin him to that. I deny that either 
Austria or Prussia signed the Protocol as 
mandatories of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion; and I say that Prussia never signed 
itat all. The matter is so important that 
I must read the protest of Prussia on that 
occasion. Here is the protest which the 
Chevalier von Bunsen, who then repre- 
sented Prussia at the Court of England, 
made to the noble Lord as our Foreign 
Secretary on July 3, 1850, the day before 
the Protocol was signed— 


“T deeply regret to be obliged to declare to 
you, without a moment’s delay, that I am not at 
liberty to join in the Protocol. On the contrary, 
my instructions prescribe to me positively not to 
join in any Protocol of this sort, previously 
agreed upon by the three non-Germanie Powers 
of Europe, in consequence of negotiations carried 
on, and commented upon even publicly between 
those Powers without either Prussia or Austria 
or any German Government and authority having 
been consulted or even as much as asked their 
opinion. Can it be overlooked that this Protocol 
has been kept studiously, and in spite of reiterated 
requests as far as Prussia is concerned, a secret 
to the German Powers ? . Germany is 
excluded from the negotiations which have led to 
the agreement both here and at Paris, and France 
is introduced in her place; France who has no 
legitimate right or claim, or pretext even, to 
interfere in a question relating to the Baltic and 
the internal affairs of Germany. Is the world to 
see, for the first time, a triple coalition against 
Germany, headed by England? A system of in- 
terfering in the affairs of Germany by her great 
eastern and western neighbour, under the sanc- 
tion, yea, with the initiative of Great Britain ? 
Are the two German Powers to be slighted by Eng- 
land, whose traditional Allies they have been, and 
with whom she has fought for the independence 
of Europe? . . . Let me then indulge the hope 
that you will not press any longer a Protocol, 
nor seem to impose, at the head of an European 
coalition, upon Germany an arrangement which 
must by her always be considered as res acta inter 
alios, as one which disposes of her rights, as if 
she was to be ‘ Polonized,’ to use an expression 
coined by you.”—Correspondence, 1850-53, p. 13. 


That is the protest of Prussia against this 
Protocol ; and yet the hon. Gentleman 
comes down to the House and tells you 
that that Power signed that document. 
Let us glance at some facts connected with 
the year 1850, because they will materially 
enlighten us on the reasons for signing the 
(Fourth Night. 
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Treaty of 1852. Important events took 
place in 1850. In January, a blockade, 
commanded by Admiral Parker, was under- 
taken by this country against Greece in 
the affair of Don Pacifico. In the May 
following there was a protest from all the 
great Powers, and the French Ambassador 
was recalled on that account. There was 
an important division in this House on 
June 17, 1850, in which the Government 
was beaten. There was also a division in 
this House, when the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield acted more the part 
of a retriever than a watchdog. It was 
rumoured and never contradicted, that on 
that occasion the Russian Minister de- 
manded his letters of recall. That brings 
me down to June ; and there was a great 
fear of a general European war. The 
noble Lord was in a great difficulty. What 
was he to do? He signed the Protocol 
of July 4, 1850, which, from first to last, 
was a Russian concoction, and the Russian 
Minister was satisfied and remained. Now, 
I come to the Protocol of Warsaw, which 
bears the date of June, 1851. What was 
that Protocol? A foreshadowing of the 
Treaty of 1852. It engaged between 


Denmark and Germany— 


Russia and Denmark—not that the Duke 
of Oldenburg should be nominated, for the 


Duke of Oldenburg was put on one side 
because he from the first maintained the 
rights of Schleswig and Holstein, and 
would not do for the purpose—but it en- 
gaged that the Duke of Glucksburg, the 
present King Christian IX., who was 
nominated by Russia, should succeed to 
the Danish Crown. But Russia by that 
document for the first time reserved her 
own claims to the Gottorp portion of the 
Duchies. Well, that was followed by the 
Treaty of London of the 8th of May, 1852. 
It has always been a matter of curiosity to 
me how they contrived to get the signature 
of the Prussian Minister to that treaty. 
The Prussian Minister hung back ; but at 
that time Prussia had a great desire to 
maintain her claim to Neufchatel, and a 
week after the Treaty of London was 
signed, Prussia contrived to have her rights 
to Neufchatel acknowledged by treaty by 
the Powers. What happened? The treaty 
respecting Neufchatel was of no use. In 
1856, an unsuccessful revolution of the 
Royalists broke out there—it was rapidly 
put down ; and since then we have heard 
nothing of the Treaty of Neufchatel. Yet 
that treaty acknowledgment of her claims 
was, I believe, the reason which induced 
Prussia to sign the London Treaty of 1852. 


Mr. Bernal Osborne 
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T have no doubt the Under Secretary when 
he next speaks will confirm me on this 
point. But what is the position of the 
King we have made by that treaty ? Chris. 
tian IX. undoubtedly is King of Denmark 
Proper, because he is so in virtue of the 
Vote of the Assembly of the Estates of 
Denmark, But he is no more entitled to 
be Duke of Schleswig-Holstein than the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary is, 
The Treaty of 1852 can give him no valid 
right. The Estates of that country never 
were consulted. Christian IX. may well 
say— 
“ Upon my head they plac’d a fruitless crown, 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrenched by an unlineal hand— 

No son of mine succeeding.” 
That was the effect of the Treaty of 1852, 
The noble Lord has, indeed, lately assured 
us, that when the Danish capital is bom. 
barded and the King taken captive, he will 
eall Parliament together for the purpose 
of re-considering the situation. What was 
the first act of Christian IX.? His first 
act was to decree the incorporation of 
Schleswig with Denmark, contrary to all his 
solemn stipulations and agreements. The 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary turns 
round and gravely gives the House a lec- 
ture on the danger of nationalities as lying 
at the root of this question. But who so 
loud two or three years ago as the hon. 
Gentleman on that very question? Who 
so loud in the case of the Italians rebelling 
from Austrian domination in Lombardy? 
Where is the difference? Are not the 
same principles to hold good on the banks 
of the Eider as on the plains of Lombardy. 
Nationalities lie at the root of this ques- 
tion. I have yet to learn that the House 
has not the same sympathies with the peo- 
ple struggling in the North as in the South 
of Europe. It comes to this—after making 
an excuse, he says the King of Denmark 
could not help signing the Constitution. 
But what did he say for the Duke of Av- 
gustenburg? He said he accepted com- 
pensation as a set-off for his claims on the 
Duchies. Why, if he had not accepted 
compensation he would have got nothing. 
But this compensation was not given for 
his title—it was a most inadequate return 
for his estate. The thing was done at the 
beck of Frederick VII., and if he had not 
taken that he would have got no money at 
all, he would have been a beggar. The 
hon. Under Secretary went on to say that 
no protest was entered. Why, Sir, there 
was a protest in March, 1853, against the 
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whole transaction by the brother of the 
Duke of Augustenburg, and the language 
of that protest is so just that I will read 
the concluding paragraph. He protested | 
against the whole treaty. He reserved his 
rights, and said if he was ever inclined to 
give them up it should not be for the for- 
warding of Russian intrigue and Russian 
claims. He protested at that time ; but what 
happened lately at the Conference? Do 
not tell me you can get rid of his claims. 
So sacred and so just are those claims that 
even now Prussia and Austria have recog- 
nized them, and the whole people of Ger- 
many are, I believe, unanimous in favour 
of them. But what happened, I ask, in 
the Conference? In page 59 of the Pro- 
tocols of the Conference there is an account 
ofa most amusing scene. At the sitting 
of June 2, Baron Brunnow, the represen- 
tative of Russia, made the following com- 
munication :-— 

“The Ambassador of Russia announces that 
the Emperor, wishing to facilitate, as far as de- 
pends on him, the arrangements to be concluded 
between Denmark and Germany, in view of the 
re-establishment: of peace, has ceded to the Grand 
Duke of Oldenburg the eventual right which Sec- 
tion 3 of the Protocol of Warsaw of June 5, 1851, 
reserved to His Majesty as head of the elder 
branch of Llolstein Gottorp.” 


Upon which the other representatives all 
got up and complimented him on the ex- 
cellent spirit he had shown, and the ami- 
cable intentions of Russia ; and it was, I 
believe, upon this oceasion that they shook 


hands all round. But what are the real 
facts of the case 2 Russia, as far back as 
1773, had given up all right and title and 
claim on the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein to the Counts of Oldenburg, in 
exchange for Delmanhorst and Olden- 
burg: in 1864 she made a merit of re- 
nouncing a title which she did not possess. 
It was not till the Protocol of Warsaw 
that Russia slipped in her claims. What 
was the object of Russia? To exclude 
the Augustenburg line ; and for this rea- 
son—that female succession not being legal 
in the Duchies, by the exclusion of the 
House of Augustenburg the succession 


{Jury 8, 1864} 





was brought nearer to Russia. Russia, in 
fact, had thus succeeded in putting aside i 
seventeen claimants between herself and | 
the Duchies. There are now but two! 
claimants to the Duchies before Russia ; | 
and what would then become of the Baltic? | 
It would become a Russian Jake. That is | 
ashort, though somewhat tedious history 
of these transactions. 


But we are told that Germany has gone l 
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mad. I undertake to say, that never at 
any period of her history has Germany 
with her 40,000,000 been so united and of 
one mind as on this question ; and if any 
people are to be reputed to have gone mad 
it is the people of England and the House 
of Commons, if they can be persuaded to 
go into a war on the question of Schleswig- 
Holstein, in order to thrust on an unwilling 
people an anweleome dynasty. What in- 
terest have the taxpayers of this country 
in the question, whether a Prince of the 
House of Augustenburg or Oldenburg sits 
on the throne of the Duchies? The tax- 
payers of England will say of both these 
Kings and Princes, **A plague on both 
your Houses.” The Lord Advocate took 
eredit to the Government for preserving 
the peace of Europe. How far is that 
correct? It is impossible to deny that the 
Government were in a league to go to war 
—to involve this country in a great !uro- 
pean war—to put an unwelcome Sovereign 
on the throne of Schleswig-Holstein; there 
is no doubt of the fact. Who prevented it? 
That much maligned and ambitious poten- 
tate the Emperor of the French. Had it 
not been for the Emperor of the French, 
and had the designs of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment been followed up, we should at 
present have been engaged in an awful war 
with Germany. But the Emperor of the 
French hesitated. And now I come to the 
question which demands an answer from 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment. We have heard of certain words 
spoken by the noble Earl (Earl Russell) in 
another place as to the designs of the Em- 
peror of the French. I did not hear them, 
but I am not satisfied with the explanation 
given of them by the Under Secretary. 
The words are very remarkable, and the 
House will not, I am sure, object to hear 
them. The noble Lord in another place 
said, on June 28, 1864—I find this in The 
Times newspaper, which, we all know, 
whatever Ministers may be, is never in the 
wrong— 

“The French Government have repeated to us 
only within the last twenty-four hours, that the 
Emperor does not consider it essential to the in- 
terests of France to support the line of the Schlei ; 
he declares he does not think France would go to 
war for such an object. 1 think if that war were 
successful, France would expect some compensa- 
tion on account of her participation, which could 
not be granted without causing general jealousy 
and disturbing the balance of power.” 


Now, I want to know what communications 
have taken place between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the French Government 
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as to the compensation which France has 
asked ? That is a very material question— 
we have only been able to get glimpses and 
snatches of this question; but, whatever 
may be said by the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, the progenitor in office of the Under 
Secretary—(I admit they are very unlike) 
—I must think that there have been some 
important secret negotiations going on 
when the noble Lord so pointedly alludes 
to the compensation which France was 
likely to demand. Is not this a warning 
to us how careful we should be not to 
meddle in these European matters? What- 
ever the compensation would be, we are 
told it would upset the figment called the 
balance of Power, and possibly saddle us 
with a considerable addition to our National 
Debt. 

Sir, I will not go into the question how 
far the Danish people and Ministry have 
been misled by the noble Lord and Her 
Majesty’s Government; but the House 
will agree that the Danes were misled by 
the articles in the Ministerial press, and 
especially in a paper which was known at 
one time to be inspired by the noble Lord, 
because I have seen the editor frequently 
leaving his house. I beg to say it is not 


Denmark and Germany— 


The Times. [*‘Name!”] No; I will tell 


the hon. Member in private. But did not 
that paper systematically and continuously 
sound the war trumpet? Were not the 
regiments named, was not the commander- 
in-chief pointed at, and can we be very 
much surprised if the Danes were misled ? 
—because, Sir, I believe they place much 
greater credence on the English press than 
on the English Cabinet. But be that as 
it may, I think I could prove that they 
relied on foreign aid. Would any Minister 
in his senses have neglected to adopt some 
of the new inventions, and have left the 
defences of Denmark in such a disgraceful 
state, that in some respects they are only 
to be equalled by our own country, where 
we have at this moment a paucity of steel 
shot and no good guns for the navy? Let 
this country take warning from that state 
of Denmark. Denmark would have been 
in a very different position if she had been 
done justice to by her Minister. 
boasted, menaced, and threatened after 
the true Palmerstonian style ; but he took no 
pains to arm his brave and intelligent coun- 
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| his maiden speech in this House on the 3rd 
| of February, 1808, in defence of the seizure 
of the Danish fleet. I have the speech 
behind me. He took office in the follow. 
ing year, and he has continued in office 
until 1864. He presided at the disrup- 
tion of Denmark in 1808, and in 1864 he 
| presides over her dismemberment. There 
| must be “something rotten in the state of 
Denmark.”” What will be the fate of 
Denmark ? Hon. Members will probably 
see that now the Danes have lost that most 
unpleasant thing, the sympathy and assist- 
ance of England, they will make peace 
direct with Prussia ; and I shall not be sur- 
prised if we have to-night a declaration 
from the noble Lord that the Danes will 
probably join the German Confederation as 
a means of escape, and from the chances 
of avoiding a Scandinavian kingdom. 

I think that my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden) in his speech 
laid down the true policy of England. It 
was not, as was misrepresented by the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, that 
my hon. Friend wished to ‘aaintain peace 
at any price, nor has he ever done so. In 
fact, I have to find fault with my hon, 
Friend. I think he was a little too warlike 
when he pointed to Venice in the manner 
he did. I thought that my hon. Friend, 
in his more mature views, was manifesting 
a more warlike spirit, and qualifying for 
the Cabinet of the noble Lord the First 
Minister. The time has gone by for pre- 
senting this attitude to Europe. The time 
has gone by for enacting in this way the 
bluster of Bobadil without the chivalry of 
Quixote. What has been the fruit of all 
our intervention in European affairs? Let 
Poland and Denmark give the reply. What 
has been its effect? We are isolated in 
Europe ; we are meddling in Asia; we are 
distrusted by both sides in America ; and 
in Africa even the King of Ashantee re- 
sists with effect our ill-planned and ill-con- 
ducted enterprises. And this is the history 
of our spirited foreign policy. 1 was sur- 
prised, in the face of such a state of things, 
to hear the eulogium pronounced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the success 
of our foreign policy. The right hon. Gen- 
| tleman is a great master of character, and 
has depicted for the first time the noble 
Lord as the great Minister of peace. But 





trymen. I must remind the noble Lord; here is a different account by another hand, 
that his Ministerial career has been singu- | and I claim the attention of the House, be- 
larly hostile to Denmark. Sir, the Danes | cause it is not only amusing but excessively 
must look upon him with feelings of dis- | instructive. This is speaking of the policy 
like and suspicion. The noble Lord made of the noble Lord— 
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“Indeed it seems as if there lay upon the noble 
Lord (Viscount Palmerston) an absolute necessity 
for quarreling ; if he can he will quarrel with an 
absolute monarchy: if he cannot find an absolute 
monarchy for that purpose, he will quarrel with 
one which is limited; if he cannot find that, 
sooner than not quarrel at all he will quarrel 
with a republic,” 

I will shorten the quotation ; there is a 
great deal more, but this is very nice— 

“What ought a Foreign Secretary to be? Is 
heto be like some gallant knight, challenging all 
comers, having no other duty than to lay as 
many as possible of his adversaries sprawling in 
thedust ? If such is the idea of a good Foreign 
Secretary, I for one would vote the noble Lord 
this appointment for life.” 

Who does the House imagine drew this 
able picture? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But the 
right hon. Gentleman has made up his 
quarrel with the First Minister, and they 
certainly now resemble the late noted 
Siamese Twins. Some question has oc- 
curred in the debate as to how far the 
honour and influence of this country has 
been lowered. It could not be denied 
that this country did not occupy quite the 
position it ought to hold among nations. 
The want of success alone, independent 
of the way in which we have managed to 
bungle and botch, must of itself reduce 
the just influence of this country. In my 
mind it would be very easy to redress that, 
and to replace this country in a proper 
position. Members ask, ‘‘ What is your 
policy 2? What would you do?’ I will 
tell you. The noble Lord and the Gen- 
tlemen on the Treasury Bench are men of 
great capacity, but a little past their 
time, and they bungle; but if they wish to 
put the country in a proper position with 
Foreign Powers, and restore the “‘ just in- 
fluence” of England, it might be easily 
done by their imitating that custom which is 
obligatory on unsuccessful officials in Japan. 
If, Sir, they would enact, in a modified 
form, that ‘* happy despatch” which we 
have learnt from the Asiatics, I am sure 
this country would at once regain its 
proper position. It would be a subject of 
regret among themselves and their families 
for a short time, but it would have the 
effect of setting matters right. That, 
Sir, is my policy ; but I am afraid they 
will not take that advice. There sits the 
noble Lord—sedet, eternumque sedebit—I 
was about to add, but it would not be true 
—infeliz! But there is another question. 
What is the position of what is jokingly 
called the Liberal party? That is the 
nom de guerre—there is no such thing. 
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But that is between ourselves. We all 
know that here. There are people out of 
the House who imagine when we go to 
the hustings with all our fine professions 
that we mean it, and that we shall stand 
by our colours in this House. Well, as an 
election is near, what is the position of the 
Liberal party? The old Liberal cries are 
rather the worse for wear. They used to 
be something like ‘‘ Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform.” Now, as to one of these 
questions, Peace, it is delightful to see how 
we are all agreed; even the noble Lord 
the Member for Stamford (Lord R. Cecil) 
is for peace. We are all for peace ; and 
occasionally we all nibble at retrenchment! 
[** No, no!’’] Oh, yes; but only occa- 
sionally, But on both sides of the House 
no one wants Reform. Well, Sir, that 
is the end of “* Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform.” But what is the position of the 
Liberal party? The hon. Member for 
Sheffield, who has no preferences, but only 
dislikes one more than another — and, 
curiously enough, he dislikes the people 
among whom he sits more than anybody 
else—has instituted a comparison between 
the two benches, I have always been of 
opinion that there are as good fish in the 
sea as ever were caught, and if we lost 
the present Ministry, I do not know why 
we should regard it with inconsolable re- 
gret, for it might be possible to replace 
them. Now, let us see how this Ministry 
is constituted. Well, I will take first the 
noble Lord the First Minister—and I wish 
to speak of him with every respect, be- 
cause I believe that a more active or a 
more able man has seldom existed in this 
country. I may say that 
** Panting Time toils after him in vain,” 

He is certainly facile princeps, the live- 
liest, if not the youngest on the Treasury 
Bench. The noble Lord deserves great 
credit for his admirable management 
through so long a time of the affairs of 
this House. He has acted with all sorts 
of men, and agreed with all sorts of opi- 
nions. He has contrived a most extraor- 
dinary feat. He has contrived to conci- 
liate both the Low Church party and the 
High Tories. The Record acknowledges 
lis inspiration, and the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Warwickshire bows 
to his influence. These are great feats, 
But what is his policy? Sir, his domestic 
policy is paternal but stationary ; his foreign 
policy up to this day has been pugnacious 
but progressive. But now, Sir, he is about 
to achieve the most wonderful feat of his 
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life—he is about to go to the country as 
the apostle and minister of peace, and will 
be supported by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham. Now, that is the 
most extraordinary feat of all. I have not 
been unfair to the noble Lord; but let 
us go into his Cabinet. His Cabinet is 
@ museum of curiosities. There, Sir, are 
to be found some birds of rare and noble 
plumage, both alive and stuffed. But, un- 
ortunately, there is a difficulty in keeping 
up the breed—for these Whig birds have 
been very barren, and they were obliged 
lately to take a cross with the famous 
Peelite strain. I do them the justice to 
Bay, however, that there isa very great and 
able Minister among them in the shape of 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it is 
to his measures alone that they owe the 
little popularity and the little support which 
they get from this Liberal party. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be said, either by their 
enemies or friends, that they have been 
prolific of measures since they have taken 
office. Even my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
M. Gibson), who is not connected with 
them by family, and somehow got into the 
Cabinet—but, like the fly in amber, ‘* one 
wonders how the Devil he got there’”’—has 
not been fertile. I must say that his hon. 
Friends the Members for Rochdale and 
Birmingham are, I think, disappointed in 
“this young man from the country.” 
When he married into the family we ex- 
pected some Liberal measures; but the 
right hon. Gentleman has become indolent, 
if not quarrelsome, under the guidance 
of the noble Lord. Well, Sir, what is to 
be done? We know by the traditions of 
the great Whig party that they will cling 
to the vessel, if not like shipwrecked sailors, 
like those testaceous marine animals which 
somehow adhere to the bottom, thereby 
clogging the engines and impeding all 
progress. Sir, should a vote of this House 
displace that Administration, what are 
the Liberal party to do? Well, Sir, if I 
might advise the Liberal party, I should say 
that they may feel perfectly happy as to 
the issue of this great duel which is being 
fought. They are somewhat in the situa- 
tion of Iago in the play, and may say like 
him, ‘‘ Whether Cassio kills Roderigo or 
Roderigo kills Cassio, or each kills the 
other,” they must gain. No, Sir, even 
should this Parliament decide on termi- 


nating its own and their existence, they 
will find some consolation in the knowledge 
that the funeral oration will be pronounced 
by the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
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shire, and that some friendly hand will in. 
scribe on their mausoleum—* Rest, and 
be thankful !” 

Mr. WHITESIDE: After the remark- 
able speech of the hon. and gallant Gentle. 
man it may not, perhaps, be inappropriate 
to recall the attention of the House to the 
precise question before it. The words of 
the Resolution express regret “‘ that the 
sittings of the Conference have been 
brought to a close without accomplishing 
the important purposes for which it was 
convened ;” and ‘‘ that, while the course 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government has 
failed to maintain their avowed policy of 
upholding the integrity and independence 
of Denmark, it has lowered the just influ- 
ence of this country in the counsels of Eu- 
rope, and thereby diminished the securities 
for peace.”” Now, the main question is, 
whether as matter of fact that Resolution 
is true, and it lies within a very narrow 
compass—within a period of about eleven 
months. The hon. and gallait Gentleman 
who has last spoken entered upon a minute 
dissection of the Treaty of 1852, and in- 
quired into matters antecedent to that 
treaty. He truly stated that that treaty 
was the work of the noble Viscount. The 
noble Viscount himself had informed the 
House that he had conducted a correspon- 
dence with the Powers of Europe touching 
the settlement of Denmark, which reached 
6,000 folios, and that this treaty had been 
the result. When Lord Malmesbury came 
into office he was called upon to sign it; 
but he declined until he ascertained that 
the faith of England was pledged ; and 
the interval of eight or nine months which 
he spent in office before he signed was 
employed in the endeavour, in conjunction 
with Count Bismark, the Prussian Minister, 
who acted on behalf of the Duke of Au- 
gustenburg, to see that the claims of the 
Duke upon Denmark were satisfactorily 
adjusted. He did not sign the treaty until 
it was ascertained that the Duke had 
renounced his claims, such as they were, 
to the Duchies. That is the true history 
of Lord Malmesbury’s connection with the 
treaty. It is true that once afterwards 
he was appealed to by the Germans 0 
respect of the Duchy of Schleswig, and I 
believe he answered that the Diet had 
rights with reference to Holstein, but as 
for Schleswig that Duchy was to be con- 
sidered as disposed of by. the signataries to 
the treaty, and thus by their united act 
rendered the subject of an European ad- 
justment to be modified by the parties who 
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had signed the treaty. At the time of the 
death of the late King of Dénmark it was 
incumbent on the English Ministry to de- 
cide upon a policy, and to pursue it with con- 
sistency and moderation. The noble Vis- 
count was then in office; he was the author 
of the treaty, and in his hands were the 
issues of peace or war. But Her Majesty's 
Government, instead of pursuing a policy 
of wisdom and moderation, had recourse to 
menaces and threats, unaccompanied by 
corresponding action. From this inconsis- 
tent, capricious, and therefore mischievous 
policy, has sprung the present condition of 
affairs. Let us see whether this position 
cannot be proved. The Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs read a vast number of 
documents to the House, but there is one 
paper which I did not hear him read, and 
which proves the whole case on which the 
House must give its decision, because the 
vote is not a vote of confidence or no 
confidence, but every hon. Gentleman is 
called on to vote whether the Address 
moved by the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire is true or not. The Under 
Seeretary for Foreign Affairs said that no 
intention to make war had existed in the 
Foreign Office, and I now ask attention 
to what is my contribution to the quota- 
tions already furnished to the House. I 
presume it may have originated in conse- 
quence of the Prussian Minister having 
possibly informed the Russian Minister at 
a casual meeting that he had been con- 
versing with the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and that the noble Earl 
had in effect threatened Prussia with war. 
I could suppose that, under these cireum- 
stances, the Russian Minister having re- 
minded his colleague of the successful way 
in which Prince Gortschakoff had disposed 
of Earl Russell, suggested that the Prus- 
sian Minister should call on the noble Earl 
and ask for an explanation. In the month 
of January I find Earl Russell giving a 
description of what passed between bim 
and the Prussian Minister, which proves to 
my entire satisfaction that in a number of 
conversations between the Prussian and 
perhaps other Foreign Ministers and 
Earl Russell, threats and menaces, not 
vague but positive, must have been used 
by the latter noble Lord. On the 14th 
January, 1864, Earl Russell writes to 
Lord Bloomfield that he had had a conver- 
sation with Count Bernstorff on the subject 


of the proposition to occupy Schleswig, 
ee ae? Py & 


“That the Count desired to have an explana- 
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tion of some observations made by me on a former 
occasion, which he said he had not fully under- 


“T had spoken on a former occasion in the 
sense that Denmark would resist such an occupa- 
tion, and might be aided by Great Britain. He 
= to have an explanation of what I had then 
sald, 
“It is to be observed that in speaking to Count 
Bernstorff on the occasion alluded to, I had ex- 
pressly declared that I could not say what the 
decision of the Government might be, as the 
Cabinet had not yet deliberated, and consequently 
not submitted any opinion to the Queen ; but that 
judging from the general current of feeling in 
Parliament and in the nation, I thought an in- 
vasion of Schleswig by Germany might lead to as- 
sistance to Denmark on the part of this country. 

‘*T now said that, apart from the occurrences 
of the last two months, I could well understand 
that Great Britain might fully rely upon two 
Powers so honourable and so much alive to the 
interests of Europe as Austria and Prussia. But 
we had lately seen how little their authority was 
regarded by the smaller German Powers, and by 
the popular enthusiasm of the masses.”—No. 4, 
534 


This was spoken on the 14th of January, 
before the application was made to France 
to make war, and it shows what was pas- 
sing in the mind of Earl Russell. In 
writing this despatch to Lord Bloomfield, 
it is to be observed that Earl Russell admits 
that, in speaking to Count Bernstorff, he 
stated that, judging from the general cur- 
rent of feeling in Parliament and in the 
nation, he thought that the invasion of 
Schleswig might lead to assistance being 
given to Denmark by this country. Now, 
I maintain that anything more decisive and 
emphatic is not to be found in all this mass 
of papers, and that despatch shows how 
vain was the endeavour of the Foreign 
Under Secretary to prove that the depart- 
ment, of which he is a member, did not do 
the very thing which it is plain to demon- 
stration that they did. It must be observed, 
too, that if Government maintain in office 
any Colleague who holds opinions which 
they disapprove, they must either disavow 
and expel him, or else they all become re- 
sponsible for what he does. Earl Russell 
then, according to the same despatch, pro- 
ceeded to explain to Count Bernstorff, 


“That should the Duke of Augustenburg en- 
ter into the possession of the Duchies, the occu- 
pation would at once be turned into permanent 
possession, and Denmark would be dismembered ; 
and that, seeing these dangers, and the reckless 
manner in which many of the German Princes and 
all the German popular meetings were ready to 
set the faith of treaties at defiance, Her Majesty’s 
Government could not wonder that the King of 
Denmark was ready to defend Schleswig, and to 
consider its hostile ocecupation as a fatal blow 
to the integrity of his dominions.”—No. 4, 535. 
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But, Earl Russell added, 

“That he could not doubt that he would be 

assisted by Powers friendly to Denmark in that 
defence.” —No. 4, 535. 
Now, what Powers, I ask, were alluded to? 
The noble Earl had before said that Den- 
mark would be aided by England. Had 
he any authority to speak for France or 
Russia? Where does that authority ap- 
pear? I say hehad none; and for whom, 
then, did he speak but for England? And 
in the compass of the short document I 
have referred to, the noble Earl twice, I 
believe, assures the Prussian Minister that 
England meant to assist Denmark with 
material aid. If there is any doubt from 
Earl Russell’s words, there is none from 
the answer of the Prussian Minister, who, 
according to the despatch, “shortly but 
pointedly adverted to the dangers that 
might be incurred by Europe if Germany 
and England were to become enemies.’ 
Anything more plain to an unsophisticated 
man, not trained in diplomacy, or in the 
ways of the Foreign Office, I cannot con- 
ceive. That document proves two things. 
It proves that menaces were held out 
towards the German Powers, and it proves 
that there existed an intention to go to 
war. If that document were read and 
known in Denmark, could any man there 
doubt but that the faith of England was 
pledged to that country, and that the 
Danes might safely continue the war, and 
maintain that noble defence which they 
had undertaken against overwhelming 
odds? But we were asked last night 
whether the Government are not at liberty 
to give advice to Foreign Powers ; and | 
answer that it does not follow that you 
have a right to give advice to Foreign 
Powers unless you mean to assist them, if 
they submit to your advice and follow your 
dictation. In the whole political history 
of Europe there is not such a thing to be 
found as that short document of four lines 
—signed ‘* Russell ”—calling on Denmark 
to summon a Parliament to repeal the 
Constitution. 

“Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion 
that, if the Danish Government should receive a 
summons from the Diet, or from Austria and 
Prussia, calling upon them to repeal the Consti- 
tution of November last, the King should declare 
that he will convoke the Rigsraad without delay, 
in order to submit to that Body a proposal for the 
revocation of such parts of the Constitution as 
apply to Schleswig.” 

I say the Government had no right to 
make such a demand as that upon an- 
other State, and then desert her in the 
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moment of difficulty. In former days a 
great Foreign Minister would have burnt 
his fingers sooner than sign such a doeu- 
ment unless he was prepared to act with 
corresponding firmness. The Attorney 
General asks whether we are not to remon- 
strate. Sir James Macintosh, speaking on 
behalf of Italy, once asked that question 
of Mr. Canning, when urging him to re- 
monstrate with the great Powers against 
interference in the affairs of that country, 
Mr. Canning’s reply, in effect, was this— 
** You, as a private Member, may say what 
you please. You have a right to speak 
your mind as regards Italy, Poland, or any 
other country. But when you call on me, 
as the Minister of England, to remonstrate 
with other Powers, I have to consider 
what must be done if our remonstrances 
were flung back iu our faces. England 
is too great a country,’’ said Mr. Canning, 
‘*to endure such an insult.” There- 
fore, it does not follow, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman seems te think, that 
the affairs of the world are to be managed 
like a Chancery suit, advice being given 
at every step, till, after dragging its slow 
length along, the wordy controversy ends 
in war. When the Duke of Wellington 
went to the Congress of Verona, Lord 
Castlereagh bade him beware how he 
offered advice in regard to the affairs of 
Italy, because we never sanctioned the 
invasion of Naples, which overthrew the 
Parliament of that State; and because, 
said Lord Castlereagh, we must not give 
advice when we are not prepared to act. 
I have no authority to speak on behalf of 
the party of which I am an humble Men- 
ber; but if I were asked what ought to be 
the guiding principle of the foreign policy 
of England, I would answer, in the words 
which Mr. Canning uttered on a memor- 
able occasion. Mr. Canning said— 

“ The situation which England holds forbids an 
exclusive selfishness; her prosperity must con- 
tribute to the prosperity of other nations, and her 
stability to the safety of the world. But, inti- 
mately connected as we are with the system of 
Europe, it does not therefore follow that we are 
called upon to mix ourselves on every occasion 
with a selfish and meddling activity in the con- 
cerns of the nations which surround us. It is 
upon a just balance of conflicting duties and of 
rival but sometimes incompatible advantages, that 
a Government must judge when to put forth its 
strength, and when to husband it for occasions to 
come. Our ultimate object must be the peace of 
the world; that object may sometimes be best 
attained by prompt exertions ; sometimes by ab- 
stinence from interposition in contests which we 
cannot prevent. It is upon these principles that 
it did not appear to the Government of this coul- 
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try to be necessary that Great Britain should 
mingle in the recent contest between France and 
Spain.” 

That is, I say, a very statesmanlike doc- 
trine as to the foreign policy which should 
be pursued, and it is exactly contrary to 
the course taken by the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary. If there were nothing 
else, the immense pile of papers relating 
to Denmark, which have been laid on the 
table, is conclusive evidence against the 
noble Lord. No man could write such an 
enormous amount of matter without com- 
mitting himself a hundred times over. The 
assertion that it was not intended by the 
Government to go to war is contradicted 
—as I could easily prove if I were not un- 
willing to weary the House, by the whole 
scope and spirit of the despatches, and the 
war policy was abandoned only when it 
was found that a peace policy would be 
safer for Her Majesty’s Ministers. In the 
course of the Debate there have been three 
remarkable speeches— the able and sug- 
gestive speech of the hon. Member for 
Rochdale, the brilliant but eccentric speech 
of the right hon. Member for Stroud, and 
the speech in which the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield assailed the theory 
of Parliamentary government and the Con- 


stitution of the country. The speech of 
the hon. Member for Rochdale filled me, 
in one aspect of the question, to which I 


will hereafter advert, with alarm. The 
hon. Gentleman asked, as a matter of ab- 
stract principle, whether it was not wise in 
a Minister to take every-possible precau- 
tion not to enter into a Continental war ; 
and I must say I never heard a sentiment 
in which I more cordially concurred. Then 
the hon. Gentleman proceeded to express 
his belief that the conduct of our foreign 
diplomacy was deplorable and inexcusable; 
that it had utterly broken down; and 
whereas we propose to censure the Govern- 
ment in regard to Denmark only, in his 
opinion England has been subjected to hu- 
miliation in every quarter of the globe. 
Now, that is a most startling assertion 
when we consider the position and charac- 
ter.of the hon. Member for Rochdale. It 
has been justly said that a politic Minister 
would wish to stand well with France, not 
by forfeiting in the slightest degree the in- 
dependence of his country, but by con- 
ducting our communications with France 
with courtesy, dignity, and tact. The hon. 
Member for Rochdale negotiated the com- 
mercial treaty, and is known to every poli- 
tical man in Paris and to the whole mer- 


Cantile interest of France. His opinion, 
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therefore, carries with it great weight in 
that country; and I ask, can it be wise or 
safe to preserve in office the Ministry whose 
conduct he has described in such severe 
terms of reprobation, and to leave the in- 
terests of the nation in such unworthy and 
imbecile hands? The hon. Gentleman 
imputes to the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary only incapacity, but he charges 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment with insincerity, because he states 
broadly that noble Lord intends, when he 
has demoralized his party, to transfer 
power to those who are believed to be op- 
posed to the political convictions which he 
now professes. What will be thought of 
the Government when that description of 
their character is read in France, or in 
other parts of the Continent? Will peo- 
ple abroad not be disposed to say—We 
know this Gentleman, the Member for 
Rochdate, well ; we have confidence in his 
capacity and sincerity; and if what he tells 
us be true, how can such a Government 
properly be allowed to remain in power only 
to plunge England into even a lower depth 
of humiliation, if that be possible, than 
any she has reached already? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stroud 
broached some theories of a very novel and 
impracticable character. He commenced 
with a well delivered Philippic against the 
foreign policy of the Government. Now, 
I wish to speak of Lord Russell with all 
possible respect. When he was a Member 
of this House I think he displayed great 
learning in his speeches upon historical 
and constitutional questions, and I often ob- 
tained from him instruction which I failed 
to get in other quarters. Therefore I have 
no wish to apply to Earl Russell the lan- 
guage applied to him by his friends, and 
especially by the right hon. Member for 
Stroud, who exhausted the language of 
vituperation in describing the contempt he 
felt for the policy of the noble Lord, al- 
though he nevertheless intends to support 
the Government by his vote. I regret that 
the right hon. Gentleman is not in his 
place, because I was anxious to give him 
an opportunity, before his political reputa- 
tion as a statesman is seriously damaged, 
of withdrawing two-thirds of his speech, 
and giving his vote in accordance with the 
remaining third. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman say? He told the House that, 
in September, 1862, the noble Lord wrote 
a despatch relating to the affairs of Den- 
mark, and that when the unfortunate 
Danish Minister to whom it was read heard 
it he became agitated, and said, ‘I little 
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But, Earl Russell added, 

“That he could not doubt that he would be 

assisted by Powers friendly to Denmark in that 
defence.” —No. 4, 535. 
Now, what Powers, I ask, were alluded to? 
The noble Earl had before said that Den- 
mark would be aided by England. Had 
he any authority to speak for France or 
Russia? Where does that authority ap- 
pear? I say he had none; and for whom, 
then, did he speak but for England? And 
in the compass of the short document I 
have referred to, the noble Earl twice, I 
believe, assures the Prussian Minister that 
England meant to assist Denmark with 
material aid. If there is any doubt from 
Earl Russell’s words, there is none from 
the answer of the Prussian Minister, who, 
according to the despatch, “shortly but 
pointedly adverted to the dangers that 
might be incurred by Europe if Germany 
and England were to become enemies.” 
Anything more plain to an unsophisticated 
man, not trained in diplomacy, or in the 
ways of the Foreign Office, I cannot con- 
ceive. That document proves two things. 
It proves that menaces were held out 
towards the German Powers, and it proves 
that there existed an intention to go to 
war. If that document were read and 
known in Denmark, could any man there 
doubt but that the faith of England was 
pledged to that country, and that the 
Danes might safely continue the war, and 
maintain that noble defence which they 
had undertaken against overwhelming 
odds? But we were asked last night 
whether the Government are not at liberty 
to give advice to Foreign Powers ; and | 
answer that it does not follow that you 
have a right to give advice to Foreign 
Powers unless you mean to assist them, if 
they submit to your advice and follow your 
dictation. In the whole political history 
of Europe there is not such a thing to be 
found as that short document of four lines 
—signed ‘‘ Russell ’’—calling on Denmark 
to summon a Parliament to repeal the 
Constitution. 

“Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion 
that, if the Danish Government should receive a 
summons from the Diet, or from Austria and 
Prussia, calling upon them to repeal the Consti- 
tution of November last, the King should declare 
that he will convoke the Rigsraad without delay, 
in order to submit to that Body a proposal for the 
revocation of such parts of the Constitution as 
apply to Schleswig.” 

I say the Government had no right to 
make such a demand as that upon an- 
other State, and then desert her in the 
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moment of difficulty. In former days a 
great Foreign Minister would have burnt 
his fingers sooner than sign such a doeu- 
ment unless he was prepared to act with 
corresponding firmness. The Attorney 
General asks whether we are not to remon- 
strate. Sir James Macintosh, speaking on 
behalf of Italy, once asked that question 
of Mr. Canning, when urging him to re- 
monstrate with the great Powers against 
interference in the affairs of that country, 
Mr. Canning’s reply, in effect, was this— 
‘** You, as a private Member, may say what 
you please. You have a right to speak 
your mind as regards Italy, Poland, or any 
other country. But when you call on me, 
as the Minister of England, to remonstrate 
with other Powers, I have to consider 
what must be done if our remonstrances 
were flung back in our faces. England 
is too great a country,’ said Mr. Canning, 
‘*to endure such an insult.” There- 
fore, it does not follow, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman seems to think, that 
the affairs of the world are to be managed 
like a Chancery suit, advice being given 
at every step, till, after dragging its slow 
length along, the wordy controversy ends 
in war. When the Duke of Wellington 
went to the Congress of Verona, Lord 
Castlereagh bade him beware how he 
offered advice in regard to the affairs of 
Italy, because we never sanctioned the 
invasion of Naples, which overthrew the 
Parliament of that State; and because, 
said Lord Castlereagh, we must not give 
advice when we are not prepared to act. 
I have no authority to speak on behalf of 
the party of which I am an humble Men- 
ber; but if I were asked what ought to be 
the guiding principle of the foreign policy 
of England, I would answer, in the words 
which Mr. Canning uttered on a memor- 
able occasion. Mr. Canning said— 

“ The situation which England holds forbids an 
exclusive selfishness; her prosperity must con- 
tribute to the prosperity of other nations, and her 
stability to the safety of the world. But, inti- 
mately connected as we are with the system of 
Europe, it does not therefore follow that we are 
called upon to mix ourselves on every occasion 
with a selfish and meddling activity in the con- 
cerns of the nations which surround us. It is 
upon a just balance of conflicting duties and of 
rival but sometimes incompatible advantages, that 
a Government must judge when to put forth its 
strength, and when to husband it for occasions to 
come. Our ultimate object must be the peace of 
the world; that object may sometimes be best 
attained by prompt exertions ; sometimes by ab- 
stinence from interposition in contests which we 
cannot prevent. It is upon these principles 
it did not appear to the Government of this coull- 
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try to be necessary that Great Britain should 
mingle in the recent contest between France and 
} Spain.” 

That is, I say, a very statesmanlike doc- 
trine as to the foreign policy which should 
be pursued, and it is exactly coutrary to 
the course taken by the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary. If there were nothing 
else, the immense pile of papers relating 
to Denmark, which have been laid on the 
table, is conclusive evidence against the 
noble Lord. No man could write such an 
enormous amount of matter without com- 
mitting himself a hundred times over. The 
assertion that it was not intended by the 
Government to go to war is contradicted 
—as I could easily prove if I were not un- 
willing to weary the House, by the whole 
scope and spirit of the despatches, and the 
war policy was abandoned only when it 
was found that a peace policy would be 
safer for Her Majesty’s Ministers. In the 
course of the Debate there have been three 
remarkable speeches— the able and sug- 
gestive speech of the hon. Member for 
Rochdale, the brilliant but eccentric speech 
of the right hon. Member for Stroud, and 
the speech in which the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield assailed the theory 
of Parliamentary government and the Con- 
stitution of the country. The speech of 
the hon. Member for Rochdale filled me, 
in one aspect of the question, to which I 
will hereafter advert, with alarm. The 
hon. Gentleman asked, as a matter of ab- 
stract principle, whether it was not wise in 
a Minister to take every-possible precau- 
tion not to enter into a Continental war ; 
and I must say I never heard a sentiment 
in which I more cordially concurred. Then 
the hon. Gentleman proceeded to express 
his belief that the conduct of our foreign 
diplomacy was deplorable and inexcusable; 
that it had utterly broken down; and 
whereas we propose to censure the Govern- 
ment in regard to Denmark only, in his 
opinion England has been subjected to hu- 
miliation in every quarter of the globe. 
Now, that is a most startling assertion 
when we consider the position and charac- 
terof the hon. Member for Rochdale. It 
has been justly said that a politic Minister 
would wish to stand well with France, not 
by forfeiting in the slightest degree the in- 
dependence of his country, but by con- 
ducting our communications with France 
with courtesy, dignity, and tact. The hon. 
Member for Rochdale negotiated the com- 
mercial treaty, and is known to every poli- 
tical man in Paris and to the whole mer- 
cantile interest of France. His opinion, 
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therefore, carries with it great weight in 
that country; and I ask, can it be wise or 
safe to preserve in office the Ministry whose 
conduct he has described in such severe 
terms of reprobation, and to leave the in- 
terests of the nation in such unworthy and 
imbecile hands? The hon. Gentleman 
imputes to the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary only incapacity, but he charges 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment with insincerity, because he states 
broadly that noble Lord intends, when he 
has demoralized his party, to transfer 
power to those who are believed to be op- 
posed to the political convictions which he 
now professes. What will be thought of 
the Government when that description of 
their character is read in France, or in 
other parts of the Continent? Will peo- 
ple abroad not be disposed to say—We 
know this Gentleman, the Member for 
Rochdate, well ; we have confidence in his 
capacity and sincerity; and if what he tells 
us be true, how can such a Government 
properly be allowed to remain in power only 
to plunge England into even a lower depth 
of humiliation, if that be possible, than 
any she has reached already? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stroud 
broached some theories of a very novel and 
impracticable character. He commenced 
with a well delivered Philippic against the 
foreign policy of the Government. Now, 
I wish to speak of Lord Russell with all 
possible respect. When he was a Member 
of this House I think he displayed great 
learning in his speeches upon historical 
and constitutional questions, and I often ob- 
tained from him instruction which I failed 
to get in other quarters. Therefore I have 
no wish to apply to Earl Russell the lan- 
guage applied to him by his friends, and 
especially by the right hon. Member for 
Stroud, who exhausted the language of 
vituperation in describing the contempt he 
felt for the policy of the noble Lord, al- 
though he nevertheless intends to support 
the Government by his vote. I regret that 
the right hon, Gentleman is not in his 
place, because I was anxious to give him 
an opportunity, before his political reputa- 
tion as a statesman is seriously damaged, 
of withdrawing two-thirds of his speech, 
and giving his vote in accordance with the 
remaining third. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman say? He told the House that, 
in September, 1862, the noble Lord wrote 
a despatch relating to the affairs of Den- 
mark, and that when the unfortunate 
Danish Minister to whom it was read heard 
it he became agitated, and said, ‘I little 
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thought a British Minister would ever seek 
to destroy Denmark.” The eause of that 
remark was, that in this document, strange 
to say, the noble Lord recommended the 
severance of Schleswig from Denmark. 
The right hon, Gentleman, having laid 
great stress upon that part of the conduct 
of the Foreign Office, said, ‘‘ That was, Sir, 
a fatal policy.’’ A fatal policy! Why, such 
an avowal is a fatal avowal for the right 
hon. Gentleman ; for if the policy is fatal, 
and the Ministry is in power who have pur- 
sued that fatal policy, how does he, the 
uncompromising patriot—the only one who 
is awake while the nation is slumbering— 
continue to support a Government in office 
whose fatal policy he so deeply laments ? 
The right hon. Gentleman proceeds to say, 
with singular inconsistency, that the Go- 
vernment is not to blame, but that the 
blame, in reality, attaches to the Opposi- 
tion. Those intrusted with the manage- 
ment of affairs are not to blame for the 
fatal policy, but those who have no power 
and no responsibility must bear the blame. 
I hardly know what might happen to the 
right hon. Gentleman if he were face to face 
with his indignant constituents at Stroud. 
Suppose some one amongst his constituents 
said to him, ** Did you say that the policy of 


Earl Russell was a fatal policy?” ‘1 did.” 
*‘ Did you say that it was blind, rash, and 


ignorant ?’’ ‘I did.’’ ‘Did you censure 
the conduct of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs throughout ?” “I did.” “ And yet 
you gave your vote to keep him in power.” 
Surely no such theory was ever before pro- 
pounded by a public man for supporting a 
Government. How could the Opposition 
be held responsible for the failures of Earl 
Russell? The noble Lord the Prime Mi- 
nister has told us over and over again that 
the Opposition have no right to interfere 
with negotiations until they are completed, 
and all the right hon. Gentleman has been 
trying todo has been to screen the bad 
vote he is about to give by an abusive 
speech. The Resolution of my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Disraeli) has been brought for- 
ward at the right time in accordance with 
the principles of the Constitution, and it is 
not to be met by an excuse that the Oppo- 
sition are to be blamed for what the Go- 
vernment has done, of which the Opposition 
knew nothing. The right hon. Gentleman, 
using a legal phrase, says that we were ac- 
complices before the fact ; but in order to 
be so it should be shown that we knew 
there was a criminal and a crime, and that 
we possessed a guilty knowledge, and aided 
the criminal in his crime. What did I 
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know of these despatches until they were 
laid on our table? No more than if I had 
never been born. Yet I should be ap 
accomplice after the fact, and so would 
every hon. Gentleman on these benches, if, 
when the right time came, and when the 
materials were before the House to enable 
it to form a jadgment, we who object to 
the course taken by the Government did 
not promptly and effectually bring the 
question to an issue in the only proper and 
constitutional manner in which the ques- 
tion can be considered and discussed. The 
right hon. Gentleman entertains a most 
extraordinary view of responsibility. He 
said, truly, that responsibility was the first 
duty of a statesman; but this is a monarchy, 
and the negotiations upon foreign affairs 
are conducted in the name and on behalf 
of the Crown. Treaties are made by the 
Crown, and those who act for the Crown 
are Ministers selected by and responsible 
to the Crown. That is the first stage of 
our constitutional responsibility, and the 
next stage is that the same Ministers are 
also responsible to the House of Commons. 
That stage we have now arrived at, and 
our responsibility now begirs. That we 
assented to the previous question on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Liskeard 
is no argument, because the time was in- 
opportune ; but now the time for action 
has arrived, and we are not only responsible 
to our consciences for the vote we give, but 
there is still another stage of our responsi- 
bility, and that is to the constituencies who 
have sent us here. They may rightly call 
us to account for the vote we give to-night, 
just as we call the Ministers to account for 
the conduct they have pursued while aet- 
ing as the responsible advisers of the 
Crown. The right hon. Gentleman has 
mistaken the whole theory of our responsi- 
bility. He has confounded the Opposition 
with the Government, and has also con- 
founded the rights of the Crown with the 
privileges of Parliament. The right hon. 
Gentleman went the length of saying, that 
north, south, east, or west, there was no 
quarter in the civilized or uncivilized world 
in which the influence and prestige of 
England have not been lowered and her 
character humiliated ; and I submit to him 
that the moment he proves those facts to 
his own satisfaction, he is as much bound 
as a juryman on his oath to give the verdict 
which a belief in such facts warrants. 

man of the conspicuous ability of the right 
hon. Gentleman has no right to propound 
theories in this House which tend to damage 
or destroy the Constitution of the country. 
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As to the doctrine laid down by the hon. 
Member for Rochdale to the effect, that the 
Foreign Minister should lay every despatch 
upon the table and ask our concurrence in 
it, that is simply impossible. We have pur- 
sued the only constitutional course that was 
open to us, and those who admit the truth 
of the charges we make against the Go- 
yernment are bound to vote with us. I 
come now to the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe- 
buck), and I confess that, if possible, it 
surprised me even more than any other 
speech which I have heard in this debate. 
The hon. Gentleman applied language to 
the noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office which I shall not repeat, because it 
js not respectful to the high position of that 
distinguished Peer. He may have been 
placed at the head of the Foreign Office at 
atime of life when he was not acquainted 
with the delicate duties which he had to 
perform, and he has no doubt exhibited a 
want of sagacity in the performance of 
those duties; but it is scarcely right or 
courteous to say that he is only fit to be a 
schoolmaster. But my hon. and learned 
Friend, like the right hon. Member for 
Stroud, was looking for an excuse for his 
vote, and he laid down a doctrine which 


I certainly thought the Revolution had 


settled. He said he knew that the policy 
of the noble Earl was entirely disapproved 
by the noble Viscount at the head of the 
Government; and although the noble Vis- 
count expressed his dissent, my hon. and 
learned Friend had the modesty to say, 
“T know how it is much better than you 
do. You are of one way of thinking, and 
the noble Earl is of another. If you had 
been at the head of the Foreign Office 
these things would never have occurred. It 
is because the noble Earl is at the head 
of the Foreign Office that everything has 
gone wrong. Therefore I will vote for 
you and I will abuse him.’’ That is called 
astatesmanlike policy ; but is it possible 
for any reasonable man to subscribe to such 
a doctrine? The scope of the argument 
of my hon. and learned Friend is, that 
the noble Viscount has deliberately kept 
at the head of the Foreign Office a noble 
Lord whose policy he disapproves and 
whose conduct he condemns. The hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield’s excuse 
for the noble Viscount for having kept the 
Foreign Minister in his office against the 
convictions of his understanding and with 
& knowledge that he was damaging the 
best interests of his country is, that the 
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noble Viscount differs from his own Foreign 
Secretary, and we are to assume now, on 
the day of trial, against the principles 
of the Constitution, that one colleague is 
to be sacrificed in order that another col- 
league may be flattered. Lord Macaulay, 
in his brilliant sketch book called the 
History of England, has a celebrated pas- 
sage in which he says one of the great 
blessings derived from the Revolution is to 
be found in this, that whereas before the 
Revolution each Member of the Govern- 
ment was only responsible for his own 
department, now the settled and funda- 
mental doctrine of the law and Constitution 
is, that each Member of the Government is 
responsible for the conduct of every other 
Member. That theory and practice, how- 
ever, the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield endeavours to shatter to frag- 
ments by attempting to screen the noble 
Viscount in a manner that must wound 
his pride as a statesman, and hurt his 
feelings as a man. Yet these are the 
intolerable paradoxes which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, with all his pecu- 
liar air of superior wisdom, propounds to 
this House. I can quite understand the 
argument suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale, and virtually repeated 
by many others, as to the effect which 
may be produced by individual character 
on the fortunes of a people. It has been 
so from the beginning of the world. It 
was the character and genius of individual 
men which built up and sustained the co- 
lossal fabric of ancient Roman power. It 
was the proud consciousness of heroism 
which made the old Roman, when asked 
what would have happened if Alexander 
the Great had marched against Rome, in- 
stead of against the East, reply, that if 
he had come to Rome he would have found 
there many Alexanders. The question 
has been agitated among the biographers 
of Castlereagh, Wellington, and Alexander 
Emperor of all the Russias, as to which 
of those three men it was who exercised 
most influence in overthrowing the despotic 
power of the first Napoleon, and in giving, 
I have no doubt, a wholesome lesson to the 
Third. Some maintain that it was the 
Emperor Alexander, others that it was 
Wellington ; but M. Thiers gives the pre- 
ference to the English statesman, the great 
and fearless Castlereagh. And when I 
heard the hon. Member for Liskeard, with 
his peculiar talent for ridicule, describing 
the late Conference, I could not help con- 
trasting our present Foreign Secretary 
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with that other wise and intrepid English | servative of its glory, as we are of the noble 
statesman, who, while always exhibiting | institutions which have made it free and 
the respect due to the Sovereigns of| kept it happy. We believe that the Fo. 
Europe, compelled Kings and Emperors | reign Minister has erred, and greatly erred; 
to do the thing that was just, and raised | we believe that he has lowered the infly- 
the honour and influence of his country to | ence of England among the nations of the 
that pinnacle of glory from which his feeble | earth; and we appeal to every right-minded 
and vacillating successors are dragging it | Member of this House, if he thinks that to 
down. What has been the course of con- | be the truth, to assert it on this occasion 
duct of Earl Russell throughout these | by his vote, and to agree to a Resolution 
transactions? I have heard it aptly de-| which I am satisfied will be confirmed by 
seribed by one who has watched it closely | the approving voice of an indignant country, 
as ‘fa protracted Parliamentary ma- Mr. MONSELL said, that before al- 
neuvre.”” Good faith ought to be the | luding to the speech of the right hon. and 
foundation of England's foreign policy. | learned Gentleman who had just sat down, 
The Government might have said either | he desired to refer to the speech of the 
that they would go to war, or that they | hon. Member for Kildare. In many of 
would not, to maintain the integrity and | the statements of that speech he entirely 
independence of Denmark. Either state-| concurred. He believed that the interests 
ment of policy would have been distinct | which both he and that hon. Gentleman 
and intelligible ; but they compelled her | represented had not been wisely cared for 
to yield everything that was demanded of |in many instances by the noble Lord; 
her until her brave and unfortunate people | but the best and fairest course to pursue 
said, ** We have nothing more to give but | on that occasion was to deal with the ques- 
our lives, and those we will sell as dearly | tion before the House on its own merits, 
as we can in defence of the land of our| This was the course the noble Lord the 
birth.” The spectacle now offered by! Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) 
unhappy Denmark, as brought about—I | had adopted, and he had frankly stated 
charge it strongly—by the want of decision ‘that he did so deliberately because, if ex- 
and firmness on the part of Government, | traneous faults were to weigh against the 
is one of the most deplorable ever pre- | Government, extraneous merits would also 
sented to the eye of a humane man, [| have in justice to weigh in their favour. 
agree that the smaller free and indepen- | With reference then to that subject the 
dent States are among the most beautiful | right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
parts of the European system. I regret | Whiteside) appeared to him to have for- 
the downfall of Denmark, and I say her! gotten what had been the conduct of the 
name and example will live in the admira- Opposition, and how that conduct had 
tion of mankind when the memory of her | influenced the negotiations while they 
unscrupulous aggressors is execrated orl wath proceeding. To both sides of the 
forgotten. The conduct of Her Majesty's | House he thought some blame justly at- 
Ministers in this lamentable business has | tached for the manner in which they had 
not been defended by one independent | allowed themselves to be swayed backwards 
Member of this House, unless, indeed, the | and forwards by public opinion on a deli- 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield can | cate and difficult matter about which it 
be said to have defended it by avowing | was impossible that public opinion could 
that it would be impossible for him to find | be well informed. Let them remember 
in the English language words sufficiently | the speeches which had been delivered 
strong —I1 was going to say sufficiently | in that House during the last few weeks 
ferocious—to denounce the head of the on the subject of Denmark. Take those 
Foreign Office. The hon. Member for delivered by the noble Lord the Member 
Rochdale seemed to think this an ill-timed | for Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil) for ex- 
Motion, and he told us that the noble Vis-| ample. The only time that he had ever 
count was doing our work, and would, | seen the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
when he had sufficiently demoralized his | Osborne) cowed or silenced was, when that 
own party, hand over the Government to! noble Lord held up to public indignation 
his political opponents. Sir, we do not | those whose sympathies were German, and 
desire to possess a tarnished and dis-| sought to show the world that in that 
honoured inheritance. We are called House almost all were in favour of Den- 
Conservatives, and why? Because we are mark, and that there was nothing like a Ger- 
jealous of the honour of our country, con- man party there. Had that language no 10- 
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fluence on the affairs of Denmark? Had 
the yet stronger language used by Lord 
Derby in another place no influence 2? The 
effect of their speeches was such as to 
create a false impression on the minds of 
the Danes. It appeared to him that in 
some degree the Government were subject 
to the same reproach. Those who had 
listened to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Liskeard must be aware that, under the 
Treaty of 1852, Denmark had entered into 
most solemn obligations with Germany with 
regard to the affairs of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein. Lord Russell, on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, 1862, wrote a despatch which declared 
the minimum that Germany had a right to 
claim from Denmark. Was there any Gen- 
tleman in that House who would controvert 
that fact, which went to the very marrow 
of the question ? Was there any demand 
in that despatch which Denmark was not 
bound—most solemnly bound—by treaty 
obligations to yield to Germany ? Yet the 
right hon. Gentleman came down to that 
House and talked of the interference of 
the Government. What could the Go- 
vernment do for Denmark till she had 
respected her treaty engagements? The 
Government ought to have said to Den- 
mark, *‘ These are the best terms we can 


make for you, and we ask you to fulfil 


your treaty engagements. If you wont 
do that we ean do nothing more for you. 
Germany, Austria, and Prussia have ac- 
cepted our terms ; the whole matter will 
be satisfactorily arranged—will you accept 
those terms or not?” And if Denmark 
refused to accept those terms, they should 
have told her boldly that she could ex- 
pect no aid from England. Earl Russell 
did attempt~to wash his hands of the 
whole matter at that time, and what pre- 
vented him from persevering in that course ? 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite now talked of 
peace; but who sounded the trumpet in the 
House of Lords on that occasion? Who 
denounced that compromise which, had it 
been accepted, would have placed Denmark 
In @ position of security free from the in- 
vasion of hostile armies, and without a dis- 
puted succession? A most distinguished 
statesman in another place, who had been 
& Member of Lord Derby’s Government, 
brought forward the subject, and the Earl 
: Derby stated in the strongest manner 
bat 


“Tt is our duty as it is our policy to protect 
her against aggression. And although God for- 
bid that the last extremity should be forced upon 
us! yet, I say, that if a question arose as to 
whether the Danish monarchy should be dissolved, 
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or should lose its integrity and be frittered away 
—(still more that it should be placed by col- 
lateral means through indirect influences in the 
position of a dependency of the German Con- 
federation )}—I say there is no alternative which 
would not be preferable, on the part of England, 
than that a policy should be adopted which would 
lead to consequences so disastrous.”—[3 Hansard, 
elxx. 1761.) 

That was the interpretation put by the 
noble Earl on the recommendations made 
by Lord Russell in his despatch of Sep- 
tember 20, 1862. When Lord Ellen- 
borough was dwelling on the expediency 
of not consenting to the arrangements 
proposed by Lord Russell, he was driven 
by the force of the treaty engagements of 
Denmark to maintain that treaties extorted 
by force did not bind; in other words, he 
invented a new code of international mo- 
rality to disengage Denmark from doing 
what she had promised to do; but it 
should be recollected that the conditions 
Denmark obtained were made at con- 
siderable sacrifice on the part of Germany, 
because, before 1852, Schleswig and Hol- 
stein were so intimately united together 
that there was a Customs’ line between 
Denmark and the Duchies, and Danes 
could not pass into Schleswig-Holstein 
without a passport. He thought, there- 
fore, that for the present unfortunate posi- 
tion of affairs the Opposition were very 
much to blame. He could not deny that 
at the present moment this country had 
not the influence in Europe which fairly 
belonged to her, and he entirely agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stroud (Mr. Horsman) in attri- 
buting that altered condition to our con- 
duct on the Polish Question. He was 
on the Continent at the time, and he 
must say the feeling which that conduct 
had excited was very strong indeed. And 
who was to blame in that matter? Austria 
had been blamed; but in a letter to the 
Duke de Gramont, M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
said expressly it was not the fault of the 
Austrian Government that the proposi- 
tion of France had not been adopted. That 
proposition was an identic note; and if 
Austria, together with France and Eng- 
land, had signed an identic note, the whole 
aspect of affairs would have been changed. 
Austria would have taken her part with 
the Western Powers in the cause of liberty 
and progress ; but, in consequence of the 
outery made by the Opposition to such a 
course, she had been thrown back into 
the arms of Prussia and Russia, and to 
that was to be traced all the misery that 
had happened to Denmark, and the still 
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greater misery that was menaced. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were quite as much 
responsible for that state of things as the 
Government. What would be the conse- 
quence of transferring the conduct of 
negotiations in this state of affairs to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite? They absolutely re- 
fused to give any idea of the policy they 
would pursue; and we had to gather it 
from loose speeches and vague declarations 
made by noble Lords and hon. Members, 
and from articles in newspapers. Their 
organs in the public press were constantly 
preaching war. He thought, therefore, 
that nothing could be more dangerous than 
to hand over the power of carrying on 
these negotiations where such tremendous 
interests were at stake to a party who 
declined to declare their policy. It might 
be said, “they should not prescribe till 
they were called in.”” But that was not 
in conformity with the course pursued by 
Sir Robert Peel on the Vote of Confidence, 
January 31, 1840. Sir Robert Peel then 
said — 

“TI know too well the little value that can be 
placed on that support which arises from miscon- 
ception of one’s real opinions. . . I have so little 
desire to procure a hollow confidence, either on 
false pretences or by delusive silence, that I re- 
joice in the opportunity of frankly declaring my 
opinions.” —[3 Hansard, li. 1016.] 


He did frankly declare his opinions, and 
it was not on any abstract ground, but on 
a comparison between his principles and 
those of the Government he wished to 


supersede, that the vote was taken. The 
House had not been told on what principles 
the policy of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would be conducted, and for that reason 
alone he felt justified in opposing the Re- 
solution of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire. He would 
now say a few words on the foreign policy 
of this country. He was afraid the inti- 
mate alliance of Austria might be lost to 
this country; but he trusted the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government 
would endeavour to renew the warm and 
cordial relations which formerly existed 
with France. He knew the noble Viscount 
set value on the French alliance, but he 
feared that he was too much guided by 
the ideas that prevailed a few years ago, 
and that he was always too eager to gain 
a diplomatic triumph over France. The 
noble Lord succeeded in isolating France in 
1839, and so gave rise to a bad feeling 
that nearly broke out into open war; and 
something of the same kind took place 
last November and December on the Po- 
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lish Question. He attributed the present 
position of Schleswig-Holstein to the lat. 
ter event. If the noble Lord intimated 
to France his wish that cordial relations 
should be re-established between the two 
countries, and satisfied them that there 
was no desire on our part to trip them up, 
the peace of Europe would be preserved, 
the affairs of the Duchies would be satis. 
factorily arranged, and the clouds which 
now overspread the horizon would dis- 
appear. But so long as there was dis- 
union and suspicion between these great 
Powers, the peace of Europe would always 
be in danger. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken, that the two most 
important points to remember in this de- 
bate were the relations of Schleswig and 
Holstein with Denmark and Germany, and 
the interpretation of the famous despatch 
of September 24, 1862. He would deal 
with the first point at once. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that Schleswig was 
united to Holstein. This might be true in 
1848-9, when the country was upset by 
revolution and commotion; but for hun- 
dreds of years Schleswig hai been a part 
of Denmark, and the Eider had been the 
boundary, Holstein belonging to the Ger- 
man Confederation, and Schleswig to Den- 
mark. He had already called the attention 
of the House to an important treaty ratified 
by the French King in 1720, by which 
France, in concert with England, guaran- 
teed the Duchy of Schleswig to Denmark. 
With regard to the despatch of Earl Rus- 
sell, dated September 24, 1862, and called 
the Gotha despatch, it was the keynote of 
all the embarrassments which now sur- 
rounded the question. His case was, that 
the noble Earl (Earl Russel!) had lowered 
the just influence of England, not only by 
holding out menaces that were not fulfilled, 
but also by laying down general principles 
of conduct upon which foreign nations, 
believing in the Foreign Secretary, thought 
the English Government would act. Lord 
Russell on one occasion asserted that when 
a weaker people were fighting for their 
homes it was the business of a greater 
Power to assist them. That general prin- 
ciple was quoted everywhere on the Con- 
tinent as the guiding policy of the noble 
Earl, and this was one of the main causes 
of the embarrassments that had ensued. 
Acting in that spirit, Lord Russell dic- 
tated to Denmark the principles on which 
that kingdom should be governed, and went 
into the smallest details in a manner which 
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could not but give offence to an independent 
nation. Lord Russell returned from his 
attendance on Her Majesty about the 17th 
of September, and the despatch was dated 
on the 24th of September, but it was not 
communicated until October 1]. What 
became of the despatch during that inter- 
val? The noble Earl, writing to Sir 
Augustus Paget, said — 


“ Sir,—I had yesterday a long conversation 
with M. Bille. He called in consequence of the 
report of a despatch which I was about to send to 
the great Courts. M. Bille proceeded to say that 
this report had caused great alarm in the Danish 
Government ; that they had hitherto reason to 
believe Her Majesty’s Government favourable to 
the rights of Denmark. The Danish Government, 
upon the advice of the British Government, and 
other allies of Denmark, had complied with the 
requisitions of Germany in regard to Holstein 
and Lauenberg. Their only stronghold at present 
was the constitution which bound together Den- 
mark and Schleswig; this gone, the Danish 
monarchy would fall to pieces.”"—Correspondence, 
(1862) 311. 


Now, before it was communicated, the 
Danish Minister told Lord Russell what 
effect the mere rumour of such despatch 
would have upon the Continent. But, in 
spite of all that, in spite of the difficulty in 
which he knew he was placing his country, 
in spite of the warning he had got, the des- 
patch was communicated. On October 14, 
Mr. Paget writes to Earl Russell — 


“M. Hall was visibly agitated while I was read- 
ing the despatch, and when I gave him a copy of 
it he said that he had never expected to receive 
such a document at the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Coming at such a moment, he con- 
sidered it the most disastrous blow that could be 
inflicted on the cause of Denmark, and as leading 
most surely, if acted upon, to absolutism, or to 
the dismemberment of the Danish monarchy. 
_ He thought, moreover, he had some 
right to complain that, whereas this despatch 

d been communicated more than a fortnight 
to Berlin and Vienna, it was only now communi- 
cated to the Danish Government. He had al- 
ways looked to England as the surest support 
of Denmark. No one had upheld more strongly 
than your Lordship that Germany had no rights 
over those parts of the monarchy not appertain- 
Ing to the German Confederation, and it was 
certainly, therefore, not from your Lordship that 
he expected a project to emanate which suggested 
the abolition of the common constitution.”—Cor- 
respondence, (1862) 315. 


Here was the origin of all the embarrass- 
ment that had followed. Lord Russell took 
upon himself to give adviee to the Danish 
Government—he was warned of the bad 
effect it would have—and in spite of that 
he gave it, and communicated it to the 


Courts of Berlin and Vienna. He must 
say that if the Resolution had been a great 
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deal stronger it would only have been treat- 
ing the Government with due severity. He 
would not trouble the House by repeating 
that tissue of ineffectual menaces which 
were afterwards made to the great Powers; 
but we were now placed in a very painful 
nage v8 in consequence. The hon. Mem- 
er for Bridgewater (Mr. Kinglake) had 
interposed between the House and the - 
Government by an Amendment, by means 
of which the Government expected to slip 
through. But they would not say “ Aye’’ 
or “No” fairly to the Resolution before 
the House. This was no party question. 

[4 laugh.] The hon. Gentleman might 
augh, but on that (the Opposition) side 
they did not make it a party question in 

the least. The Government, however, 

made it a party question, otherwise they 
would not have ten Members voting with 
the noble Lord. If a Gentleman went 
into the lobby he would meet with hon. 

Members who would say they were very 

glad Kinglake had brought forward his 

Amendment in order to get Lord Rus- 

sell out of the serape, because they 

did not like to throw the noble Viscount 
overboard, seeing that he had served his 

party well. But he was surprised that 

such an Amendment should have pro- 

ceeded from the hon. Member. His 

hon. Friend was the author of a most 

remarkable book, The History of the 

Crimean War. He had read that book not 

once but several times, and he had ex- 

tracted from it an eloquent passage, whiich 

he should like to read. It was this :— 


“ Any Prince who may be inclined to wrong 
another State casts his eyes abroad to see the con- 
dition of the great Powers. If he observes that 
they are all in a sound state, and headed by firm 
and able rulers, who are equal, if need be, to the 
duty of taking up arms, he knows that the con- 
templated outrage would produce a war, and un- 
less he be a madman or a desperado he will be in- 
clined to hold back, On the other hand, if he 
sees that any great nation which ought to be 
foremost to resist him is in a state of exceptional 
weakness, or under the governance of unworthy 
or incapable rulers, then, perhaps, he allows him- 
self to entertain a hope that she may not have the 
spirit or wisdom to perform her duty ; that is the 
hope—and it may be said in these days it is the 
only hope—which would drive a sane Prince to 
become the disturber of Europe. To frustrate 
this hope—in other words, to keep alive the dread 
of a just and an avenging war, should be the care 
of every statesman who would faithfully labour to 
preserve the peace of Europe. In general, when 
the world believes England is firm, there is peace; 
it is the hope of finding her weak and irresolute 
that tends to breed war. If a Power fails in this 
duty to itself and Europe, it suddenly becomes 
lowered in the opinion of mankind ; and, happily, 
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there is no historic lesson more true, than that a 
moral degradation of this sort is”—what ?— 
“ speedily followed by disasters.” 


This was beautifully expressed, and it was 
such words as these that he should have 
expected to hear on this occasion from his 
hon. Friend, but they were quite inconsist- 
ent with the Amendment now placed before 
the House by their author. It was a sad 
position in which this country was placed. 
The interests of a great country found 
themselves opposed to the great, noble, 
and generous performance of duty. He 
did not hesitate to say so, because the in- 
terests of this country were always for peace, 
and always must be. At any rate, war was 
so terrible a scourge that every nation 
would pause before making an appeal to 
what was called the ultima ratio regum. 
But grant that war was a terrible thing, 
yet we could not but feel our present hu- 
miliation. He had seen to-day the contest 
between the Schools of Eton and Harrow, 
and when he beheld those gallant boys he 
could not but feel ashamed to recall the 
expressions of contempt which he had 
heard on the Continent against the policy 
of the noble Lord. But it was said that, 


at any rate, the country was still at peace. 
This was the extraordinary part of the 


business, for the Government made propo- 
sals to some of the great Powers to go to 
war, and it was made their special excuse 
for not going to war because France and 
Russia would not aid them. The noble 
Lord the Prime Minister could not end his 
speech the other night without suggesting 
an occasion which would impel this country 
to war. The noble Lord was very fond of 
interfering, but he must say that when the 
noble Lord was Foreign Secretary this 
country was respected owing to the ener- 
getic character of the noble Lord, with 
whom it was a word and a blow. But 
what has become of thecivis Romanus now ? 
The noble Viscount’s policy was very un- 
like the noble Earl’s. What was now the 
feeling in Denmark about England, where 
England used to be loved? In a book 
written by Mr. Herbert, the brother of 
Lord Carnarvon, a most touching record 
was given of the effect of the mismanage- 
ment of English foreign policy on the feel- 
ings of the Danish people. That gentleman 
wrote— 


“To be born a Dane is to be born an honest, 
courteous gentleman. The Danes are sorely hurt 
at our desertion of their fortunes; they feel it the 
more severely because between them and England 
there has existed a silent brotherhood. English 
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is the language that is taught in their schools 
and colleges; their customs, their feelings, their 
thoughts are all English. Whatever the Danes 
feel on the subject of England, they say but little 
to an Englishman; it always touches me to see 
how much their courtesy seals their lips. Some. 
times, however, the thought escapes them— I can. 
not go to England this year; all is too much 
changed.’ They read with great delight the de- 
bate on Denmark in the House of Lords. ‘It wag 
the old Norse blood,’ they said, ‘ that ran so hotly 
on that night.’ ” 

He should like the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government to explain the fresh 
menace he uttered the other evening when 
he said, that if the Allied troops were to 
occupy the Danish Islands, to bombard 
Copenhagen, or to take the King prisoner, 
the Government would take the matter 
into consideration. What was the force of 
those words? He hoped the vote of the 
House to-night would show, not that the 
country was going to war, but that the 
House did not approve a policy which had 
degraded and humiliated England. 

Lorp ELCHO: No doubt the noble 
Lord will give a satisfactory answer to the 
question just put to him, though it may 
perhaps not prove to be satisfactory to the 
hon. Member. As a disiuterested spectator 
of a party struggle, I am anxious very 
shortly to explain my views .on the ques- 
tion submitted to the consideration of the 
House. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Osborne), in an amusing speech re- 
sembling a pyrotechnic display, which daz- 
zles the eyes and pleases the senses of the 
spectators, but which when examined for 
argument offers nothing but a few bits of 
burnt paper and charred stick, said that 
the House had been drenched and saturated 
with despatches and quotations from the 
blue-books. As far as I am concerned, I 
ean promise not to cite any single passage 
from any one of these 1,500 pages which 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told us he had 
studied with so much care, but which 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
showed that he had studied to little profit. 
I readily admit that this country stands 
in a disagreeable position. Failure in 
just cause, and even in a bad cause, is 
always disagreeable ; but, because the ne- 
gotiations have failed, I cannot see any jus- 
tice in carrying a Vote of Censure against 
the Government; and if I had any doubt 
on this point in my mind, it would have been 
removed by the course of the present dis- 
cussion. It was my good fortune to listen 
to the great gladiatorial contest between 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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Buckinghamshire and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; and it appears to me that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer tore into 
shreds the web, or rather the net, which 
the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire, the retiarius of his party, had manu- 
factured with so much care and labour. 
The speech of the right lon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire was intended to be a 
general bill of indictment against the fo- 
reign policy of the Government; but it 
was somewhat strange that in a bill of 
indictment against the whole foreign po- 
licey of the Government no mention was 
made of Italy, none of Syria. It must have 
been for one of two reasons that Italy 
was not mentioned — either because the 
policy of the Government in regard to 
Italy was considered sound and unassail- 
able, or because there were circumstances 
connected with the present debate which 
rendered it desirable that Italy should 
not be mentioned on the other side of 
the House. In Syria the Government 
obtained a great and undeniable diplomatic 
success. The greatest credit is, in my opi- 
nion, due to Lord Dufferin, who conducted 
the negotiations on the spot, and succeeded 
in inducing the French Government, who 
may be said to have held the keys of St. 
Peter in one band and of the Holy Sepul- 
chre in the other, to withdraw their army 
of occupation from Syria. The present 
question, however, resolves itself practi- 
cally into one concerning the conduct of 
the Government in regard to Denmark. 
It is not a question of policy. We are all, 
I think, agreed in favour of a policy of 
peace. It is simply a question of conduct. 
What, then, are the faults found with the 
conduct of the Government in this Danish 
Question? The main objections urged 
here and elsewhere against the Government 
may be summed up as follows :—First, 
that they did not adopt a decided line in 
the first instance ; second, that they me- 
naced and did not follow up their menaces 
by action ; and third, that they held out to 
Denmark promises which they were not 
able to fulfil. Now, I must say that if the 
Government had at the outset taken what 
1s called a strong course, it would, in my 
opinion have been of very doubtful policy. 
It is easy to be prophetic after the event ; 
but how do we know what might have been 
the consequences of action? Prussia is 


obstinate and excited on this matter, as 
much from a fear of revolution at home as 
from a desire to assist the Germans in 
Schleswig-Holstein. Prussia is, moreover, 
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a great military nation ; and if in mid- 
winter, when the ice was still in the Baltic, 
we had sent a fleet thither and a contin- 
gent of 30,000 or 40,000 men to support 
Denmark, it is questionable whether we 
should have been successful in preventing 
the flooding of the Danish mainland by the 
hosts of Germany. Without any discredit 
to us, that policy might, perhaps, have 
resulted in misfortune and disaster. I do 
not believe that our honour has suffered in 
consequence of the failure of our negotia- 
tions, or that our influence in Europe is 
really lessened. I believe that a nation 
like England, strong in her armaments 
and known integrity of purpose, will 
always continue to possess her just influ- 
ence in the councils of Europe. It is true 
that we are closely allied to Denmark—it 
is true that the Rose of Denmark has been 
transplanted to the English soil, and is 
now the pride of England—it is true that 
we felt indignant that Denmark should be 
used as an outlet for the revolutionary pas- 
sions of Germany, and that the Danes should 
be made experimental targets for needle 
guns; but we are not called upon, either 
by honour or by interest, to go to war for 
Denmark, any more than any of the other 
Powers that signed the Treaty of 1852. 
I do not feel that we have been humiliated 
by the course which has been pursued by 
Her Majesty’s Government in this matter. 
In dealing with the alleged menaces the 
element of time is generally left out of 
consideration ; but it is necessarily very 
important. I am not in favour of threats 
without action. I greatly prefer hard hitting 
to hard talking, and I am not an admirer 
of everything that has been said or written 
by the Government on this subject. At 
the same time I cannot shut my eyes to 
the circumstances under which indications 
of future conduct were given. When the 
Government used strong language they had 
reason to believe that the other signataries 
of the treaty would cordially join with 
them, and when they discovered their mis- 
take they changed their tone. I do not, 
therefore, see in the despatches any ground 
for censuring the Government in regard to 
the language which they employed. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer referred to 
the analogous case of Spain in 1823, when 
England, although anxious to prevent 
the invasion, only looked on. The Op- 
position then, as the Opposition does now, 
approved the policy of peace ; but that did 
not prevent them from attacking the Go- 
vernment, They said, “ We are against war; 
Fourth Night. 
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but we think you should have used stronger 
language at the first, and then there would 
have been less risk of war, for that would 
have deterred France from going into 
Spain.’’ That is another feature of analogy 
between that case and the present which 
the right hon. Gentleman overlooked. I 
have not the slightest doubt that, at the pre- 
sent time, if the Government had followed 
the example of Mr. Canning and abstained 
from strong language, we should have 
heard the Opposition making that a ground 
of complaint, and insisting that a decided 
tone would have afforded greater security 
for peace. The third point is as to the 
Government having deceived Denmark. At 
the opening of the Session there was great 
doubt and apprehension on this subject, 
for it was feared that the honour of Eng- 
land might have been pledged in an unfor- 
tunate manner, I, for one, entertained 
this fear; but, after hearing the speech 
of the noble Lord the Foreign Seecre- 
tary in another place, I went home com- 
forted. The noble Lord distinctly said that 
we had not promised material aid to Den- 
mark; and, in confirmation of that, he 
told the House of Lords that the Danish 
Minister had declared to him that the 
Danes expected no material help, but only 
sympathy from England. Therefore, on 
none of these three heads of the indictment 
do I think the Government open to con- 
demnation. I own that we have failed, 
and failure must be mortifying. It is 
painful, too, to stand idly by and see a 
gallant little State bullied by a large na- 
tion like Germany. It is sad to see wrong 
thus rampant and triumphant, and to find 
Faust-recht — the barbarous policy of 
Goetz of the Iron Hand — again in the 
ascendant in the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury: but we are not to blame for this. I 
attribute our failure to the fact that Eng- 
land was really the only Power ready to 
go to the assistance of Denmark. We had 
no arriére pensée—no compensations to 
seek, no boundaries to extend or frontiers 
to rectify. We were willing to do our part 
to protect a small Power from the oppres- 
sions of a large one, and to prevent might 
from becoming paramount in Europe, if 
the other signataries of the treaty had gone 
along with us. The Protocols prove that 
it was from mere accident, consequent on 
the meeting of the Conference having been 
held in London, that Earl Russell was the 
mouthpiece of the neutral Powers. They 
all endorsed his proposals in the Confer- 
ence. I cannot, then, admit that my coun- 
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try is humiliated by the failure of the ne. 
gotiations, or that our influence in the 
counsels of Europe is forfeited. On this 
occasion we were not bound to go to war 
by ourselves single-handed; but that does 
not mean that England will never again 
engage singly in war. We showed our 
readiness to fight, if it were necessary, in 
defence of our honour in the Zrent case; 
and one can easily conceive that questions 
might arise in regard to the independence 
of neighbouring States, in regard to our 
highway to India, and in regard to other 
matters, which might lead us to rise in 
arms in support of our honour or our in- 
terests. Our indignation at the treatment 
which a country so nearly allied to us in 
various ways as Denmark has received is 
just and natural; but we alone are not 
called upon to stand up for the maintenance 
of the balance of power in Europe Nor is 
the balance of power the figment which 
some hon. Members imagine. It is the 
expression of a desire on the part of the 
nations to live together in peace and amity; 
but its main principle is, ‘‘ Take care of 
No. 1.”’ It would not be right for England 
to peril her power and authority by Quix- 
otically serving as the sole policeman of 
Europe. From the way in which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite seem to luxuriate in a 
sense of humiliation, it must be, one would 
fancy, a pleasant and delicious sensation. 
They appear absolutely to revel in this 
feeling of humiliation. My hon. Friend op- 
posite cannot even go to the cricket match 
between Eton and Harrow, which The 
Times calls a great constitutional game, 
without experiencing humiliation. What 
association there ean be in the hon. Gentle- 
man’s mind between Cricket, the Danish 
Question, and this Motion, I am at a loss to 
understand, unless it be that the hon. Gen- 
tleman and his friends think they have been 
fielding long enough, and that it is now 
their turn to have an innings. I confess 
that I for one do not feel humiliated, avd 
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in looking to this question, and in looking 
back to the past, I cannot help thinking 
that hon. Gentlemen who censure the Go- 
vernment for having dishonoured and hu- 
miliated the country would do well if they 
recollected the golden rule, not only to do 
but to feel towards others as you would 


they should feel unto you. In 1859, when 
Lord Malmesbury held the ‘seals of the 
Foreign Office, I recollect how the policy 
of the Government was censured. I thought 
the censure unjust at the time, and I 
brought forward a Resolution stating that 
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the honour of the country had not suffered 
in their hands. But there was also the 
case of the Charles et Georges, which oc- 
curred soon after, a matter in which the 
Foreign Minister of England figured. In 
both Houses of Parliament—by Lord 
Wodehouse in one and by the hon Member 
for Bridgewater (Mr. Kinglake) in the 
other—was the conduct of the Government 
denounced, and the hon. Member for Bridge- 
water went so far as to say that England 
had not been so humiliated and degraded 
since the days of Charles II. Although I 
do not feel humiliated now, I did then; 
and I cannot help recollecting that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who are so lavish of 
censure now, were the first to deny tbat 
the country had been dishonoured and hu- 
nmiliated then. These recollections of the 
past should, therefore, make hon. Gentle- 
men opposite careful how they bring like 
accusations against their successors. But 
be that as it may, I cannot think it a 
patriotic course to endeavour to step into 
office upon the humiliation of the country, 
aud I will be no party to censure a Govern- 
ment which has earnestly, honestly, and 
perseveringly, although unsuccessfully, la- 
boured in defence of treaty rights and for 
the maintenance of peace and order in 
Europe. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, that when he 
first heard that it was impossible for 
Parliament to separate without expressing 
some opinion upon the Danish Question, he 
felt it difficult to deny the propriety of 
such a course ; but, at the same time, he 
felt a secret misgiving as to the nature of 
the advantage that was to be derived from 
it, That misgiving was founded upon the 
remark of a very eminent statesman who 
once held a distinguished position in this 
country—that he never felt thoroughly 
alarmed when he parted with his collea- 
gues, except when they had all come toa 
determination that something must be 
done. The same difficulty applied to a 
determination that something must be said 
when they had no definite idea as to the 
nature of what that something must be. 
Every person who had spoken appeared to 

anxious to relieve himself of the re- 
sponsibility of saying anything in favour 
of war, Indeed, one hon. Member went 
80 far as to declare that it would be ab- 
solute insanity to go to war with Germany 
for the sake of the Duchies. It was hardly 
necessary for any man of average common 
Sense to say that he was averse to war, 
but, at the same time, it would be very im- 
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prudent to make any general declaration 
against war such as had been made in that 
House. They could not control events, 
and a mere declaration in favour of peace 
had not the effect of producing peace. No 
Englishman desired to see this country em- 
broiled in a war with Germany, but it was 
impossible to say what might not be foreed 
upon us. It was hardly possible to avoid 
the embarrassment which the question now 
before the House had occasioned. For his 
own part he denied the necessity of doing 
something when the something to be done 
was worse than nothing. It was an axiom 
of policy with some people, that something 
must be done; but if that something was 
radically bad, it was better to remain per- 
fectly quiet than to pass a Resolution which 
must deceive. He disliked abstract Reso- 
lutions, because, under a vague form of 
words, very false issues might be raised ; 
and for that reason, since he had been a 
Member of the House, he had almost in- 
variably voted against abstract Resolutions. 
With regard to the present Resolution he 
could only contemplate it in two aspects— 
interior and exterior, In its interior as- 
pect it meant nothing but the transfer of 
power from one side of the House to the 
other ; and as to its exterior aspect, the 
country and the people of Europe generally 
would scarcely imagine that the House of 
Commons had met and had had a serious 
discussion upon the question of Denmark, 
without stating what was intended to be 
done. He admitted that we were nut 
bound to say what we would do; but it 
would be very mischievous if Resolutions 
of this kind were brought before the House 
simply for the purpose of making a little 
political capital out of them. It appeared 
to him that the House was exercising a 
sort of criminal jurisdiction, and was now 
engaged in trying the Government: yet, 
although he had had some experience as a 
magistrate, he had the greatest difficulty 
in arriving at a satisfactory conclusion as 
to the merits of the charges brought 
against the Government. One night an 
accusation was made that the noble Lord 
at the head of the Foreign Office had de- 
clined an offer of mediation ; and the next 
they were told that it was no such thing. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment was accused of having stated 
that, in the event of a war, Denmark would 
not act alone ; and it was said on the other 
side, that if the context of the noble Lord’s 
speech was examined it would be found 
that there were two other Powers engaged 
[Fourth Night. 
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in backing Denmark to whom the remark 
applied. It was not want of honour but 
want of skill that was imputed to the Go- 
vernment, and that was a very difficult 
matter for the House to decide, although 
it was extremely easy for any one to say 
that they might have done better. The 
House had been in some degree an accom- 
plice in the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment, for it had over and over again com- 
pelled the Government to deliver lectures 
to the Governments of other Nations ; it 
was almost on the point of declaring itself 
for war on the Polish Question; and there- 
fore it was but fair that some share of 
the blame should be distributed to the 
House. He could have wished that the 
Resolution had been brought before them 
in a different shape. Even if it were true 
that “the just influence of the country 
had been lowered,”” he did not see how 
the matter was to be made much better 
by the House declaring that fact. That 
reminded him of the celebrated character 
in one of Shakespeare’s plays who wished 
to be “ written down an ass.’’ He did not 
wish it to be written down by the House 
that this country’s influence had been 
lowered, and he thought the influence of 
this House was likely to be lowered if 
they turn out the Government without 
expressing an opinion on their policy. 
Moreover, the Motion was indefinite. The 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate), who was always straightfor- 
ward, had moved an Amendment which 
some might think dangerous, but which, 
at least, meant something; yet if that 
House went to a division he would pro- 
bably find that those who agreed with him 
in that were very few. He saw no prac- 
tical object that was to be gained by trans- 
ferring power from one party in that House 
to the other; and he thought that if they 
were to come to a solemn Resolution on 
the question before them, they ought to 
declare something with regard to the future 
as well as tothe past. In the absence of 
such a declaration, he could not be a 
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party to a Resolution, although it came | 


from his own side of the House, which 
simply referred to what was past without 
affording any practical indication of the 
course which ought to be pursued. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, the Motion 
of the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire censured the Government for having 
failed in their avowed policy of maintaining 
the integrity and independence of Den- 
mark. The Amendment of the hon, Mem- 
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ber for North Warwickshire must be taken 
as a condemnation of the Government for 
not having avowed their determination to 
maintain that integrity and independence 
by armed intervention ; and the Amend. 
ment by the hon. Member for Bridgewater 
might be said to mean that, apart from all 
other considerations, the House ought to 
be grateful to the Government for maintain. 
ing peace, and ought to manifest its feeling 
by silently and tranquilly adapting itself 
to cireumstances. He believed the original 
Motion would be supported by a large num- 
ber on its intrinsic merits, that the hon. 
Member for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley) 
would be the solitary follower of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire, and that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Bridegwater would be accepted by the Go- 
vernment as meaning that, no matter what 
else happened, the integrity of the Treasury 
bench ought to be maintained. The ten- 
dency of the discussion had been to raise 
a much larger question than any that had 
actually been brought forward; and the 
practical result of their decision would be 
affected by the confidence which the general 
policy of the Government might have in- 
spired. Even the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had admitted that their foreign 
policy had failed. But those who intended 
to support them might nevertheless ask, 
“Can you forget what they have done for 
Ireland? Can you forget how they have 
settled the question of tenant-right—how 
they have both deplored and seught to 
arrest the depopulation of that country— 
how they have dealt with the question of 
the Established Church—how they have 
secured for Ireland a fair share of the 
public expenditure — how they have given 
a charter to the Catholic University —or 
how, at a moment of unparalleled distress, 
they have widely opened the public purse, 
and through the mouth of the Chief Sec- 
retary appealed to the inexhaustible trea- 
sury of English generosity?” If hon. 
Gentlemen who meant to support the (o- 
vernment were able to point to such things 
as these, he could understand the Vote they 
| were about to give. But his own oppor- 
| tunities of observation had not enabled him 
| to discover that the Government had done 
‘anything for Ireland which they ought to 
| have done, and he believed that for him to 
support them would be a violation of the 
duty he owed to his constituents and his 
country. It was not fair on the part of 
the hon. Member for East Norfolk (Mr. 
Howes) to refer to rumours disparaging to 
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the character of Members of that House, 
the accuracy of which he doubted. The 
hon. Member for Kildare (Mr. Cogan) had 
replied to the insinuations of the hon. Gen- 
tleman in eloquent and indignant terms. 
So far as he was personally concerned, he 
confessed, instead of being irritated, he was 
rather amused by these insinuations. There 
always had been and always would be some 
persons in that House who would persist in 
believing that on all critical occasions there 
were Jesuits in disguise in the galleries 
and about the lobbies, endeavouring to ope- 
rate on the minds of Roman Catholic Mem- 
bers. The House of Commons would be 
incomplete without some persons to repre- 
sent this peculiar class of delusions. Only 
yesterday he was given to understand by 
an hon. Friend of his, a member of the 
Church of England, that two eminent ec- 
clesiasties had arrived in this country in 
order to assist at the overthrow of the noble 
Viscount’s Administration. He could as- 
sure the House there was no kind of truth 
in the rumours to which the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Norfolk had re- 
ferred ; and the Vote he was about to give 
had nothing whatever todo with the fact of 
his being a Roman Catholic, but was alto- 
gether the result of the almost universal 
distrust which was felt of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Apart from the 
general question of confidence in the Go- 
vernment, this Resolution contained two 
propositions which were perfectly true. 
First, that Government had failed in up- 
holding the integrity and independence of 
Denmark ; and, second, that the just influ- 
ence of England had been lowered in the 
councils of Europe. Must not every can- 
lid mind acknowledge that all this was 
true? Had they not inspired the Danes to 
resist even at overwhelming odds. That fact 
had certainly lowered the influence of Eng- 
land in the councils of Europe by creating 
4 suspicion in the minds of Continental Go- 
vernments, that England’s character for 
truth and honour could not be relied upon. 
Moreover, Continental Governments would 
believe that England abstained from acting 
because she was afraid ; and they would 
believe so for this reason—the Government 
said that England would have to contend 
against the whole German people, because 
France and Russia for some reasons seemed 
determined not to act. It was said that 
France and Russia were parties to the Con- 
ference, and that they had failed as well as 
England. But they distinetly stated that 
they were not partisans, and they never 
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threatened in word or deed. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had accepted the issue of 
confidence or no confidence. Speaking, 
then, of Ireland, of which he knew some- 
thing, he ventured to say there was not 
a constituency in that country which had 
confidence in the Government. There 
was not an Irish Member who owed his 
seat to the fact of his being a supporter 
of the noble Viscount. He believed the 
time was very near when the noble Vis- 
count and his Friends would experience 
the consequences of the distrust and dis- 
satisfaction their policy had ereated in Ire- 
land; and he, for one, would rejoice in the 
advent to power of those of whom it could 
be said that they never promised without 
meaning to perform, or created expecta- 
tions destined never to be realized. 

Mr. BUXTON said, the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had some difficulty in concealing 
their aspirations for war—except the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate), who had boldly given them 
the same counsel which a far less respect- 
able Gentleman had given in another place. 
Almost in the very words of Beelzebub he 
exclaimed 
“ My sentence is for open war ; of wiles 

More unexpert I boast not ; them let those 


Contrive who need, or when they need—not 
now.” 


The right hon. and gallant Gentleman op- 
posite also (General Peel) had, against his 
will, advocated a war policy—at any rate, 
the lion, in his speech, lay down so near 
the lamb that no one could tell which was 
lion and which was lamb. Then the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) 
thought the head and front of the offending 
of the Government was that they had re- 
duced the Naval Estimates. A paper had 
been placed in his (Mr. Buxton’s) hands by 
the noble Lord the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty which would console the hon. Gen- 
tleman. Never was the fleet more efficient. 
There were now 10 iron-clads in commis- 
sion; 4 more would be ready directly ; 
9 besides were building ; and 4 more were 
nearly finished—making in all 27 iron- 
clads, besides floating batteries. He had 
listened with the closest attention on the 
first evening of this debate to the speech of 
the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire, and the conclusion he had come to 
was that, while it was intended as a solemn 
indictment of the British Government, the 
facts were too strong for the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he turned it into an indict- 
ment of the Governments of Russia and 
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France. The right hon. Gentleman laid it 
down as an indisputable axiom, that if 
France, Russia, and England combined, war 
would be impossible. At the same time 
he employed all his comic powers in tra- 
vestying the strenuous efforts of the Bri- 
tish Government, notwithstanding what he 
called humiliating rebuffs, to induce the Em- 
perors of Russia and France to enter into 
that very combination with us by which, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, war would have been impossible. 
Surely it followed that the British Govern- 
ment had been unjustly blamed, and that 
all the guilt—if guilt there were —rested 
upon Russia and France, who coldly re- 
jected that proposal by which Denmark 
must have been saved. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman, and nearly all those who 
followed him on that side of the House, 
had laboriously scrutinized the 1,500 pages 
of blue-book on this subject, in order to 
scrape together every word that could pos- 
sibly seem to bear out the idea that we 
gave unfounded encouragement to Den- 
mark, The right hon. Gentleman came 
forward with a Vote of Censure against 
Government for its shameful treachery to 
Denmark. He had moved Heaven ani 
earth; he had searched through and 
through every sentence in those great blue- 
books for the materials of his censure. 
For himself he (Mr. Buxton) frankly ad- 
mitted that, in the conduct of this affair, 
lasting for many months, involving a huge 


amount of correspondence and of negotia- | 
tion, and passing through such a singular | 


variety of phases, things had been said 


and written, which, with the light of the | 


event upon them, might be looked upon 
with some regret ; but, at the same time, 
he thought that every one must have no- 
ticed the fatal, the ruinous omission in the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman and 
his supporters who had attacked the Go- 
vernment. How was it that when he came 
forward to avenge that cruel wrong to 
Denmark he had not a sentence, he had 
not a line, he had not a word to quote 
showing that Denmark herself deemed that 
she had been treated with treachery ? 
Surely, if England had lured her on by 
false pretences, and had brought those woes 
upon her by pretending to hold out her 
right hand to aid her, and then leaving her 
in the lurch, surely then Denmark herself 
would fill the world with the accents of her 
indignation! There would be some des- 
patch—there would be some appeal—from 
Denmark to the public opinion of the world 
Mr. Buxton 
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—some reclamations against such base mis. 
conduct. It was an overwhelming fact, that 
neither the right hon. Gentleman, nor any 
of those who had followed him, had pointed 
to a single word to that effect uttered by 
Denmark. No doubt Denmark had ex- 
pressed profound grief and disappointment 
at finding that we did not come armed to 
her aid; but that was altogether another 
thing from expressing indignation at having 
| been deceived. It seemed to him that the 
| position of hon. Gentlemen opposite in that 
| respect partook of the ridiculous. They 
seemed to be saying to Denmark, in the 
words of the Friend of Humanity— 
“ Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids, 
Ready to fall as soon as you have told your 
Pitiful story.” 
Whereas the virtual answer that Denmark 
gave to them was simply — 
“Story ; God bless you, I have none to tell, Sir,” 
Whereupon eait the right hon. Gentleman 
in a transport of universal philanthropy 
and indignation. Now, the mind of that 
House had been sufficiently saturated with 
extracts from despatches and questions as 
to the exact amount of responsibility in 
which they involved the Government. The 
phrases used by the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston) and by Lord Russell in many 
of his despatches did—it must in all frank. 
ness be allowed—amount to menaces of 
war against Germany; whereas the pal- 
pable fact was that we refrained from 
war. He did not wonder that Europe 
should have put those two things to 
gether, and jumped to the conclusion that 
England blustered and threatened with- 
out meaning to perform. But he spoke 
| the real conviction of his mind when he 
said that that conclusion, however plau- 
sible, was false. England threatened Ger- 
many; that could not be denied. But 
the essential thing to observe was that all 
those threats were uttered during the first 
phase of the affair, when there was every 
reason to expect that France and Russia 
would join with this country in resisting 
the dismemberment of Denmark. Those 
threats during that period were perfectly 
sincere, and would have been carried out. 
After it had become clear that Russia and 
France would not join, then from that mo- 
ment England ceased to menace Germany 
with armed resistance, and betook herself 
to negotiation alone. Those who wished 
to form a true judgment on the conduct of 
the Government could not do so unless they 
fixed their eyes on that vital point of time 
| and circumstances under which those me 
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naces were uttered ; and he could not re- 
frain from saying how glad he was that 
the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn (Lord Stanley) with that candour and 
love of truth which distinguished him, had 
admitted the bearing of those considera- 
tions on that. famous sentence which had 
been so often cast in the teeth of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government. But 
whether those threats were defensible or 
not, he eould not think that the question 
they had to decide was a mere question of 
the foree and meaning of phrases. It 
would be a most pitiful thing for Parlia- 
ment to abdicate its functions as supreme 
judge of the policy of this country, and 
turn itself into a petty eritic of the details 
of the manner in which that policy had 
been carried out. The Resolution proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman was con- 
structed with subtle skill ; but depend upon 
it, the strong common sense of the people 
of this country would demand that if Par- 
liament condemned or maintained the Go- 
vernment, they should not do so upon the 
ground of a few phrases, the real tenour 
of which might have been misconccived 
and the circumstances of the utterance of 
which might have been forgotten. The 
people of this country—nay the people of 


Kurope—were looking to that House for a 
discussion and a decision upon the broad 
policy which the Government had pursued. 
That policy had, it seemed to him, been 


marked by three main features. It was 
marked at the outset by an energetic en- 
deavour on the part of England to induce 
Russia and France to combine with us in 
guaranteeing the integrity of Denmark, if 
need were, by force of arms. ‘The second 
greatfeature, in the policy of the Govern- 
ment was their determination, after France 
and Russia had rejected those proposals, 
not to fight for Denmark alone. The 
third main feature of their policy was, that 
after the Government had come to that 
conclusion, although they had decided 
against war, they did not stand coldly aloof, 
but came forward earnestly and strenuously 
43 mediators between the combatants. Ile 
would state as succinctly as he could what 
to his mind were the grounds for a true 
judgment upon each of these main fea- 
tures of the policy of the Government. 
With regard to the endeavour made last 
year by the Government to persuade Russia 
and France to combine with us to secure 
Justice to Denmark, he would content him- 
self with saying that he agreed with the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for Bucks 
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that such a combination would have ren- 
dered war impossible, and therefore as a 
lover of peace and humanity he held that 
the Government had been right. He 
passed on to that far more complex ques- 
tion, which had perplexed every thoughtful 
mind during the last few months, the ques- 
tion whether the honour and duty of Eng- 
land required us to go to war for Denmark, 
although standing alone in her defence. 
Now, he believed that there were few even 
of those who clearly held that it would not 
have been well to fight for Denmark but 
had come to that conclusion with relue- 
tance, hesitation, and pain. No man could 
be so cold-hearted as not to have watched 
with admiring sympathy the gallant bear- 
ing of the Danes, and the bold front with 
which they had met the calamities that 
had swept over them. They had encoun- 
tered their fate with dignity, firmness, and 
valour ; and our admiration for them had 
been enhanced by the shame and disgust 
with which even those who advocated the 
German side had witnessed the rapacity, 
the reckless and brutal violence of the 
Allied Powers—or rather, he should say, of 
Prussia. Every generous impulse made 
us long to protect Denmark by force of 
arms. But not merely the statesmen, but 
the people of this country had felt that it 
was not by impulses of indignation that 
they ought to be swayed, but that it be- 
hoved them to investigate rigidly the whole 
bearings of the case; and distressing as 
many of them had felt that conclusion to 
be to which they had been driven, they 
could not on that account the less acknow- 
ledge, that in refraining from giving mate- 
rial aid to Denmark without any support 
from either Russia or France, our Govern- 
ment had acted wisely and well. 1t was 
admitted, he believed, on all sides, that if 
England had intervened on behalf of Den- 
mark it would have been simply a piece of 
generous chivalry on her part, not a course 
imposed upon this country by any material 
interest of our own. Now, he cordially 
allowed that in many cases such a course 
might be the right and wise one for Eng- 
land to pursue ; but what he ventured to 
affirm was, that the circumstances of this 
case did not permit us to adopt that fasci- 
nating and attractive policy. At the outset 
we could not blind ourselves to this, that the 
ease on behalf of Denmark was by no means 
free from complications. This was not, in 
its commencement at least, an unprovoked 
aggression by two great Powers, with the 
view of spoliation. No one who had studied 
282 [Fourth Night. 
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the matter could deny, however warmly we 
might feel for the Danes, that they had 
not been guiltless of their own blood. It 
must be owned that in a very great degree 
it was owing to their own want of judgment 
—nay, more, to their own want of justice— 
when the power rested in their own hands, 
that these calamities had come upon them. 
In their treatment of Holstein and Schles- 
wig they were led by violent partisan feel- 
ing to act with deplorable harshness and 
folly, and that, too, in defiance of the 
urgent remonstrances of England; and 
thus they had given to Germany a right, 
which no man could question who had 
studied the case, to interfere. Some had 
talked as if England might have aided 
Denmark with her fleet alone. But she 
must undoubtedly have landed a large army 
to prevent the irruption of the German 
hosts; and, whatever they might think of 
England’s power of waging war, surely no 
statesman but must pause at the thought 
of a collision with the enormous force 
wielded by the 40,000,000 who inhabit 
Germany, and whose peace establishment 
was said to be little short of a million 
men ; and we were to encounter those se- 
rious risks for a cause the justice of which 
was far from clear, at a moment when al- 
ready our energies were seriously taxed, 
and the horizon seemed to be lowering with 
coming storms. At the commencement of 
the year when these affairs in the North 
of Europe wore their most ominous aspect, 
we were either actually engaged in war, or 
war seemed likely to arise in Japan, China, 
India, and New Zealand ; above all, at that 
time, there was grave reason to fear that 
the excessive irritation of the Federals 
might involve us in war with them on be- 
half of Canada. But then they had been 
told that we possessed an extraordinary 
power of assailing Germany in the rear, 
by stirring up revolution among the op- 
pressed nationalities of Southern Europe ; 
but, even had that task been easy, he asked 
what British statesman worthy of the name 
—he asked what man of common sense or 
common humanity—would have cared to 
take the awful responsibility of lighting the 
flames of civil war and filling Southern 
Europe with bloodshed and ruin? Tle 
should shrink with horror from the idea of 
stepping forward to kindle such a conflagra- 
tion as that. Then, again, as Earl Rus- 
sell had more than once hinted, who could 
say what attempt France might make 
were we at war with Germany, to seize on 
the left bank of the Rhine? and no one 
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could think without dismay of the calami. 
ties which such a step might bring upon 
Europe. These considerations might seem 
ample, but they could not also forget the 
frightful risks to our commerce which such 
a war would engender. If honour de. 
manded war, all considerations of expe- 
diency must, of course, give way ; but 
without the compulsion of honour or duty 
it would be little less than wickedness for 
a statesman to involve his country in a war 
that must involve a fearful loss of life and 
fearful suffering. He thought the Govern. 
ment deserved the thanks and not thie con- 
demnation of the House, inasmuch as they 
had kept the country at peace, when there 
were great temptations to involve it in war, 
He would now touch very briefly on the 
third and last main feature of the policy of 
the Government. In deciding for peace 
they might have taken either the one or 
the other of two courses. They might, 
like France and Russia, have looked on 
with cold indifference and refused to move 
a finger to stave off or to soften the disas- 
ters that had befallen Denmark. Sucha 
course would have had all the prudence 
that attends upon unalloyed selfishness ; 
and they had learnt in that debate that 
such a course would have been approved 
by some on both sides of the House. As 
a Member of the Liberal party, he rejoiced 
that their leaders did not take that cold 
and selfish course. He rejoiced that they 
were moved by generous sympathy for 
Denmark, by an earnest desire to prevent 
wrong from being done, and to preserve 
the peace of Europe. Actuated by such 
motives they came forward as mediators in 
the strife, and earnestly and strenuously 
endeavoured to prevent, and then to stop the 
war between Germany and Denmark. In 
doing so they had, of course, to urge upon 
Denmark to make great sacrifices ; they had 
at the same time to force the German states- 
men to remember the obligations that bound 
them and the claims of justice and huma- 
nity. It was inevitable that a mediator 
playing such a part and allaying the pre- 
tensions of either side should incur condem- 
nation from all sides, and encounter ridi- 
cule and abuse from those who found their 
schemes opposed. The generous endea- 
vour of England to restore peace failed. 
It remained for them to bear with dignity 
the misconstruetion to which failure could 
not but expose them from those who cared 
little for peace and humanity, but much 
for seeing what they called the humiliation 
of England, or of the Liberal Government. 
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[lis own conviction was that when the ex- 
citement had died away, and the policy of 
England was calmly judged, then, despite 
some errors, it would be owned to have 
been a policy statesmanlike and prudent as 
regarded ourselves, towards others gener- 
ous and humane. 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken had fallen into the same error that 
had been committed by many hon. Mem- 
bers on his side of the House, who had 
spoken in this debate — he had mis-stated 
the nature of the case against the Govern- 
ment, and had misunderstood the argu- 
ments by which it was supported. The 
hon. Gentleman, like others, had argued 
the question as if the whole matter depen- 
ded on the production of meagre extracts 
from despatches. They turned and twisted 
these extracts as they pleased, and when 
they had compared one sentence with 
another, and said that the Opposition had 
attached too much importance to this or 
that passage, they thought they had upset 
the case against the Government. But 
that was not the way in which this ques- 
tion was to be dealt with. The charge 


against the Government did not rest upon 
a few meagre extracts which might be 


twisted and turned, this way and that, but 
upon the evidence on which the Resolution 
was founded affirming that England had 
been humiliated and her just influence 
lowered in the recent negotiations. The 
charge against the Government rested on 
the want of sagacity and statesmanship 
shown by them in the whole course of 
the negotiations, and the supporters of 
the Resolution maintained, not that Eng- 
land had been humiliated, but that through 
the conduct of the Administration she had 
lost a portion of her just influence among 
the nations of Europe. When the Treaty 
of 1852 was concluded the best arrange- 
ment which the cireumstances of the 
time admitted of was made, but it was 
an arrangement containing in itself great 
difficulties, because it involved the main- 
tenance of relations of a complicated de- 
scription between Germany and Denmark. 
In the course of the ten years which fol- 
lowed, it appeared that neither Denmark 
nor Germany were prepared to carry out 
the arrangement of 1852, and by 1862 it 
ought to have beeome obvious to any 
statesman of sagacity that it had become 
extremely difficult or impossible to maintain 
that arrangement. What, then, was the 
Position which England ought to have oe- 
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eupied and the course she should have 
taken? Having no personal or distinct 
private interest in the maintenance of the 
treaty, but interested in preserving the 
balance of power, England ought to have 
occupied the position of mediator and arbi- 
trator, and thus she would have been able 
to mediate with effect and influence. Now, 
what was required of a mediator and arbi- 
trator who desired to act effectually in the 
matter? It was essential that he should 
be recognized as impartial and as prepared 
to take a fair view of the question. Did 
England, under the guidance of the noble 
Ear! at the head of the Foreign Office, oc- 
cupy that position? On the contrary, she 
had been notoriously placed in the opposite 
position by the noble Earl the Foreign Sec- 
retary. In September, 1862, the noble 
Earl, instead of maintaining this attitude 
of reserve and inpartiality, stepped forward 
without necessity, and by the despatch of 
the 24th of September he expressed his 
opinion that Denmark was wrong in the 
questions between her and Germany, and 
pointed out concessions which she ought 
to make in order to set herself right. 
The effect of that announcement was such 
as might have been expected. It encour- 
aged the German feeling throughout the 
Continent, while upon Denmark the effect 
was depressing and discouraging ; and she 
remonstrated, and replied with so much 
indignation that the noble Earl was obliged 
in November to send out a second despatch, 
somewhat modifying the expressions he had 
previously used. The consequence was 
that on this second despatch Denmark pre- 
tended to found the Patent of March, which 
was the foundation of the ensuing troubles. 
He did not say that the despatch justified 
Denmark in what she did, but it furnished 
her with an excuse. The consequence was 
that England no longer stood in the position 
of an impartial mediator, but was looked 
upon as a partisan. Was not this an entire 
misconception of the position she ought to 
have held ? It was one of the chief difficul- 
ties, as appeared from the despatches, which 
the English Government had to contend 
against when they wished to give advice. 
In another respect the conduct of the Go- 
vernment had not been such as to main- 
tain the just influence of England. The 
Government had not gone with a single aim 
and mind. There had been a double mind. 
There had been a desire, on the part of 
one part of the Cabinet, for strong mea- 
sures, and a desire on the part of another, 
to remain quiet. If one or other of these 
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lines had been adopted, the dispute be- | 


tween Denmark and Germany might have 
been brought to some conclusion ; but the 
consequence of adopting both lines and of 
the vacillation which ensued was to lower 
the influence of England. So much for the 
policy of the Government which the Resolu- 
tion censured. With regard to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Bridgewater, 
which was about to be proposed and accep- 
ted, he understood, by the Government, it 
was his opinion that the address, amended 
as that hon. Member proposed, would read 
like an echo of the speech of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government on 
Monday week, when the noble Lord wound 
up his observations that England might 
find herself, in the event of an attack on 
Copenhagen, under the necessity to take 
other measures; because the hon. Member 
for Bridgewater did not express any ge- 
neral or universal preference for peace, but 
only that it was satisfactory that the Go- 
vernment had not advised Her Majesty to 
go to war at this conjuncture. That was 
to say that there might be other econjunc- 
tures when war would be necessary. The 


Opposition side of the House had been told 
to lay down a policy ; but the Amendment 
laid down no policy at all, but merely 


stated this, that at that particular conjune- 
ture of affairs it would be peculiarly objec- 
tionable and dangerous to go to war, while 
it held out the menace that in certain cir- 
cumstances England would go to war. So 
that there was to be kept up that policy of 
menace which had already brought such 
degradation upon the country—and that 
policy would have the sanction of the 
House. Such would be the consequence 
of endorsing with approval the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Bridgewater. 
The Opposition had been asked to submit 
their policy, but they had not the means of 
laying down a definite and detailed policy, 
like the Government. They might, how- 
ever, retort the question, and ask what 
was the policy of the Government for the 
future? Did they really mean to go to 
war if Zealand were invaded and Copen- 
hagen besieged ? and did those who voted 
for the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Bridgewater intend to approve that 
course? The Amendment in question was 
not so much an expression of confidence in 
the Government as an approval of their 
conduct in this transaction, Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite might say they were not very 
well pleased with the behaviour of the 


Ministry, but did not wish to turn them 
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out. Then they might either accept the 
Motion, appending a rider stating confi- 
dence in the Government, or meet it bya 
direct negative, and propose a Vote of Con. 
fidence. If the Government had, as was 
generally acknowledged, committed the 
fault of interfering unnecessarily with other 
countries, and uttering menaces which they 
did not intend to fulfil, that fault ought to 
be censured, as a warning for the future 
to this or any other Government that might 
happen to be in office. But care should 
be taken not to mix up approval of a line 
of conduct which was mischievous and ob- 
jectionable with a general expression of 
confidence in the Government. 

Mr. CLAY, at this exhausted stage of 
the debate, would not allude to many 
topics which had been introduced into it 
without any very distinct bearing on the 
matter at issue. He would not even discuss 
with his hon. friend the Member for Lis- 
keard the state of the Liberal party, fur- 
ther than to say that, when that party had 
been purified by the defection of his hon. 
Friend, the poor residuum must do as well 
as it could without him. He would not 
even inquire whether a bette: Government 
might not be found, taken from hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, than that which sat below 
him. Thank THeaven, on either side of the 
House, England could find a Government 
in which she and Parliament could place 
confidence. This was not the question, 
It was—and a very simple one—has the 
Government so conducted these negotia- 
tions as to sully the honour of England, 
and forfeit the confidence of the House of 
Commons? THe would state his reasons 
for the vote he was about to give, and 
hoped to find a better one than that 
which he had heard, not without pain, 
from too many speakers on his side of 
the House, namely, that they disapproved 
of the policy of the Government from be- 
ginning to end. Before he censured any 
man for doing badly, he liked to feel 
some confidence that he in their place, or 
that others in their place, would have done 
better. They had heard a great deal of 
what Government ought not to have done, 
but next to nothing of what they ought 
to have done. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had been very niggardly in gratifying the 
natural curiosity of their opponents, and 
of saying what ought to have been done in 
the past, what should be done in the future. 
Two speakers alone-—both distinguished 
speakers, the one among the oldest m 
parliamentary age, the other amongst 
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the youngest of their companions, the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield and the 
hon. Member for Canterbury—had alone 
had the courage to say what ought to have 
been done, what they themselves would 
have done. The hon. Member for Canter- 
bury said, that we should have told the 
Danes, ‘‘ Act on our advice, and, if so do- 
ing does not secure to you peace and the 
integrity of your dominions, we will fight 
for you.” The hon. Member for Sheffield 
says, that we should have told Germany, 
and this comes to much the same thing, 
that we should consider the entry of Ger- 
man troops into the Duchies to be a casus 
belli. They both tell the House that the 
course they recommend would have pre- 
vented war. He (Mr. Clay) could come to 
no such conclusion. Under all ordinary 
cireumstances this might have been the 
case, but the circumstances attending this 
Dano-German question were altogether 
exceptional. Such was the excited feeling 
of the German people for their nationality 
—so strong was it, and so universal—that 
it was clear that their rulers must either be 
its leaders or its victims. The German 
Courts, with perhaps the exception of Aus- 
tria, were placed between war and revolu- 
tion; and even last year, when it was 
commonly said, ** Austria and Prussia can 
never be so mad as to go to war,”’ he had 
never doubted which alternative they would 
choose. War was a great evil, no doubt ; 
it was a wound, it left a sear, but it healed. 
Revolution, from the point of view of a 
German Court, was a far greater evil. It 
was the destruction of dynasties, the utter 
upsetting of the existing order of things, 
the inauguration of a new order, than which 
nothing was to be more deprecated. The 
course, then, which has been recommended 
by the only two speakers who have had the 
courage to recommend anything would not 
have secured peace, but, on the contrary, 
would have landed England some months 
back in a war in which she has no very 
distinct interest. But the right hon. and 
gallant General the Member for Hunting- 
don had Jaid down a principle for the 
foreign policy of this country in a speech 
—nor was this any disparagement to 
other speakers — which received and de- 
served as much attention as any during the 
debate. Yet, what did his principle come 
to, repeated with much variety of illustra- 
tion? It came to this—In all foreign 
squabbles England must hold her tongue 
or be prepared to fight. Nor was it doubt- 
ful which course the gallant General would 





take. He very naturally prefers the sword 
to the pen. His (Mr. Clay’s) answer was, 
that tle country would not permit either of 
the alternatives which the gallant General 
presented to the Government. The policy 
of this country, and no part of that policy 
more than its foreign policy, was of ne- 
cessity a reflection, more or less accurate, 
of the feeling of the people. Imperfect as 
the representative system might be, it at 
least secured this much. He might be 
told that it was the duty of Government to 
lead popular feeling, and not to follow it. 
He would not stay to discuss this proposition, 
but would leave it, with the remark, that 
any Government which acted on it would 
be very short-lived. At least, when the 
issue was whether the honour of the 
country had been tarnished, it was not 
beside the question to ask how the country 
understood her own honour. Well, he 
believed that the Government in these 
negotiations had accurately represented 
the feeling of the country [** No, no!’’} 
No, no, why not? Would the country have 
permitted its Government to be silent while 
blood was poured forth like water, and 
might was over-riding defenceless right in 
Europe ? Would they have been con- 
tent that Government, with folded hands, 
should have stood by an unconcerned spec- 
tator, while the bloody drama of Poland 
was acted over again in Denmark? No. 
The country would have dismissed with 
contempt the Government which had been 
unmindful of the call of humanity. On 
the other hand, would it have been tole- 
rated that this country should have been 
plunged, single-handed, in a war for a 
cause which only remotely can concern 
England? No. The country would have 
dismissed in wrath the Government which 
had been unmindful of the interests of 
England. The feeling of the country was 
to use every possible means, short of war, 
to avert its horrors from Europe. En- 
treaty, remonstrances, search for foreign 
co-operation, menace, if you please, but 
not a single-handed war. This feeling 
had been accurately represented by the 
Government, and, if so, nothing remained 
of this mighty matter but a question of 
style aud manner unworthy a serious dis- 
cussion. It would be strange indeed if, 
ranging over 1,500 pages of despatches, 
passages—many of them—were not to be 
found open to the animadversion of 300 
critics, not ill-disposed to find fault. He 
would now, in the fewest words he could 
find, consider what the Government had 
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had to do, and how they had doneit. They 
had to deal with a question surrounded by 
very unusual difficulty. They had to deal 
with one nation, obstinate to a proverb— 
with the German people madly excited 
by the feeling of nationality beyond any 
parallel, in their history—and with the 
German courts; nor was this the smallest 
difficulty, foreed, when face to face with 
revolutions, which he ventured to pro- 
phesy were only postponed—to abandon 
the traditions of a prudent policy which 
had hitherto distinguished them — they 
had to deal with Allies having different 
interests in the matter in dispute. [ow 
did they come out of this difficulty ? 


Denmark and Germany — 


Why, they had approached within a hair’s | 
breadth of a settlement, [*‘* Oh, oh!’’] | 


Hon. Gentlemen opposite would say, 
‘* What a settlement? How unlike the 
Treaty of 1852!’ Yes. But was it so 
new either in the affairs of private life, 
or in diplomacy, to start with terms very 
different from those which would be ulti- 
mately accepted. He would ask the gal- 
lant General, did he always ask, at first, 
for his horse the price which he would be 
contented to accept, or was it the practice 
in diplomacy to commence with an ultima- 
tum? If he (Mr. Clay) wished to know 


whether a bargain was a good one, he 
looked—not at the first terms asked—but 
at those which might be eventually agreed 


to. Well, the settlement of this question, 
to which the Government had so nearly 
approached, would have been so advanta- 
geous, that he ventured to say that England 
would have found no terms of laudation too 
glowing for the Government, who, while 
they would have restored peace to Europe, 
would have satisfied German nationality, 
and would have left Denmark all the 
stronger from the loss of a population 
disaffected to her sway. So nearly had the 
Government arrived at this great settle- 
ment—a mere strip and ribbon of territory 
dividing the disputants—that he charged it 
as a crime against the obstinacy of the one 
and the wicked ambition of the other that 
it had not been concluded, and that war’s 
torch had again been set a-blaze in Europe. 
Against Denmark he charged a folly— 
against Germany a crime—against the Go- 
vernment, a failure, if they liked—but a 
failure which ought to have been a success 
~-a failure which was so near a suceess 
that he, for one, would not, on account of 
it, help to propitiate foreign courts—and it 
might be their own—by the disgrace of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
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and of the foreign Secretary. He, on its 
account, would not displace a Ministry; 
still more strongly he refused, on its ac- 
count, to append his signature on the 
journals of the House, to the record, to 
which this Resolution invited him, of the 
humiliation of his country. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, in the graver 
parts of the very lively speech which we 
heard at the commencement of the evening, 
two remarks were made by the hon. Mem. 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Osborne) which re- 
quire more than a passing observation. 
One of those remarks had reference to the 
causes of the troubles which now unfor- 
tunately exist in the North of Europe ; the 
other had reference to the Treaty of 1852. 
As to the causes of those disturbances 
which exist in the North of Europe, the 
hon. Member found fault with the hon, 
Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden) and 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr, 
Roebuck), whose powerful and character- 
istie speeches appear to me, both upon 
that and upon other parts of the question, 
to have exhausted almost everything which 
ean be said upon it. If I have read the 
papers which have been placed in the hands 
of hon. Members to any purpose, it is to 
my mind demonstratively clear that to al- 
lege that the populations of Schleswig and 
Holstein were the cause of the troubles in 
the North of Europe is to allege that which 
is totally unfounded in fact. On the con- 
trary, those troubles were an import from 
a foreign land, They were fomented, they 
were encouraged, they were excited, and 
enforced by a revolutionary spirit working 
in Germany, which, acting on the idea of 
a fatherland, and adopting the dangerous 
doctrine of nationalities, determined the 
German people to appropriate to them- 
selves territories and possessions which 
never belonged tothem. When I look to 
the conduct of the two Great Powers who 
ought to have exercised some influence 
over the minor States of Germany, | own 
that I feel astonished at the manner in 
which they have allowed themselves to be 
borne away by that violent current until 
they themselves became the principal 
movers in a transaction which history will 
brand with a mark as black as the parti- 
tion of Poland. Those Powers seem to 
me to have been gathering up the shreds 
of that wild movement which burst over 
Europe in 1848 ; and, having done so, they 
seem to have given to it a force and o 
|consistency which would not be satis- 
| fied with anything less than the disrup- 
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tion of solemn obligations which they 
could no longer keep, because they were 
under a pressure too great to allow them 
to be maintained. This leads me to 
the extraordinary statements of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard, in reference to 
the Treaty of 1852. If the observations 
which have fallen from the hon. Member 
are really to be the arguments which 
are to guide the policy of this House with 
regard to the affairs of Europe and with 
reference to treaties of this kind—if the 
alleged discontent of Prussia and the pro- 
test she has made with regard to the Pro- 
tocols is to be a reason why, after putting 
her hand to a solemn instrument, she is to 
be allowed to repudiate it, then I say, deli- 
berately, that the public law of Europe is 
broken up, and with the breaking up of that 
public law you have no security for the 
rights of nations, nor for the maintenance 
of future peace. Although it is true that 
the name of Prussia does not appear to 
the Protocol of London, yet the name of 
Prussia, through her Ambassador, does ap- 
pear to the Protocol signed at Berlin, which 
is to the same effect. She is bound by that 
Protocol. Both Austria and Prussia had 
given in their adhesion to the Protocols of 
1850: both those Powers entered into a cor- 
respondence in 1851; both signed the Treaty 
of 1852 ; and then, forsooth, they try to 
import into those treaties something differ- 
ent to supersede them, whereas, if any such 
object was in their mind, they were bound 
tocommunicate it at the time the treaties 
were signed, and not to insist upon engage- 
ments which were never incorporated into 
such treaties. That is a most serious 
matter for the House to consider ; for if it 
amounts to anything it amounts to this— 
that prior engagements contained only in 
diplomatic notes, and never incorporated 
in a subsequent treaty, are to supersede 
and set at nought the most solemn obli- 
gations. If such a doetrine were esta- 
blished, you would have no security for the 
maintenance of international rights. That 
was the first great blunder in these trans- 
actions. I am astonished to find that 
even these diplomatic notes have had a 
consequence assigned to them which they 
do not bear ; for Germany seems always 
to be insisting on the one condition in 
them—the non-incorporation of Schleswig, 
but seems to have forgotten the other con- 
dition on which alone that firat condition was 
made, namely, the nou-amalgamation of 
Schleswig and Holstein. If you look to 
these notes, the one fact is as clear as the 
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other ; and, to my utter astonishment, it 
does not appear to have occurred to the 
minds of all the great Ministers and diplo- 
matists in dealing with this question, until 
it was mentioned by Earl Russell in the 
autumn of last year. When it was com- 
municated to the French Ambassador, the 
French Ambassador was astonished to find 
that the non-amalgamation of the two 
Duchies had been so provided for. One 
false step is sure to lead to another, and this 
false step led unquestionably to that of which 
we have heard so much—an interference 
and an intermeddling with the affairs of a 
foreign State which would have made that 
State the abject vassal of the Power who 
interfered with her. Throughout 1861, 
1862, and 1863 this was going on. No 
doubt, Germany, on the part of Holstein, 
was demanding too much when she de- 
manded the right to interfere with the 
affairs of Denmark Proper ; but Denmark 
also demanded too much when she desired to 
limit to an undue extent the powers of Hol- 
stein. The hon. Gentleman the Under See- 
retary of State draws a distinction between 
intervening and interfering, and says that 
interfering means intermeddling with the 
internal affairs of foreign countries, and 
that intervening is a course taken in the 
interests of peace. But the charge which 
I cannot help bringing against the Govern- 
ment is, that during the years 1861 and 
1862, they did not intervene in the sense 
in which you say that they did, but that 
they interfered to an extent and in a man- 
ner which no Government had heretofore 
done with the affairs of another. The 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary, having, 
I suppose, lost the opportunity of bringing 
in a Reform Bill for his own country, 
proposed no less than three Reform Bills 
for Schleswig-Holstein, and one of those 
three was of such a nature that the 
Minister of Denmark was forced to tell 
our Minister that it must lead either to 
anarchy or to absolutism. But, as one 
false step leads to another, this second 
false step led on to a third. When 
Germany succeeded in getting this right 
to interfere in the affairs of Denmark 
she set up another pretence for doing 
so—namely, nationality. Nationalities, 
indeed! What are they? How ean 
you define them—by natural boundaries, 
unity of laws, unity of religion, or unity 
of language? Depend upon it that if you, 
or if Austria or Prussia set up that doctrine, 
whether on the ground of natural boun- 
daries or of unity of religion, laws, or lan- 
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guage, the argument can be turned against 
themselves with tenfold force ; and I hope 
the House and the country will never 
listen to a doctrine of that kind, which 
must end in throwing Europe into a state 
of anarehy. Howcan Germany set up the 
ground of natural boundaries? How can 
she set up the ground of unity of religion? 
The Thirty Years’ War and the Treaty 
of Westphalia are the answer to that. 
Then if they take the ground of language, 
have Prussia and Austria no subjects who 
may set up a counter-claim against them ? 
And are they going to press these claims 
where there are people of German extrac- 
tion in other countries, as, for instance, in 
Alsatia, Lorraine, and elsewhere? See 
what difficulties ultimately arose in at- 
tempting to settle these matters in the 
Conference. You could not draw the 
boundary line between the German and 
the Danish parts of Schleswig. You got 
a narrow strip of land, and the only thing 
you could do was to propose that an arbi- 
trator should fix upon an artificial line— 
and you must also remember that a grave 
and conclusive objection on the point was 
taken by Denmark, who said, ‘‘ You cannot 
decide on the question of boundary with- 
out determining for me what is to be my 
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military and commercial security. I cannot 
part with this portion of the subject without 
turning for a moment to the monstrous 
notion, that when Powers claim a right to. 
themselves, they are to make themselves 
judges and executioners in their own cause, 
and are to take material possession of the 


countries in dispute. Different reasons 
are assigned by Prussia and Austria for 
this movement. First it is said that they 
could not control the German people, who, 
unless this war had been undertaken, 
would have created a civil war; and next 
it is said that the movement could not 
be stopped unless Denmark made a coup 


@état and got rid of her too democratic * 


institutions. And now, forsooth, the Ger- 
man Powers have taken possession of 
these countries and inflicted on them the 
cruellest wrongs. I need not describe how 
they have treated the Danish functionaries, 
nor say that they have established a cen- 
sorship of the press where it did not exist 
before. They have also gone into Jutland 
to collect war contributions and imposts in 
order to feed the war so unrighteously 
entered upon. And the climax is that we 
are now told that war breaks up treaties, 
and so they may treat their victims, who 
ought to be secure under those treaties, as 
Mr. !Valpole 
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they may see fit. Let me ask how, then, 
the Government ought to have dealt with 
these questions. I entirely agree with 
the observation of my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Disraeli) that you were perfectly en- 
titled to take either of two courses. You 
might, on the one hand, have said, “ As 
there is no guarantee, we do not promise 
to give you material aid, because we 
did not think we have sufficient interest 
involved.”’ On the other hand, when such 
wrongs as I have referred to were com- 
mitted, you would have been perfectly 
justified, in the- interests of justice and 
peace, in giving that aid to Denmark 
which she required. Which of those two 
courses was the best I will not say. That 
may be open to different constructions by 
different minds. The hon. Member for 
Rochdale (Mr. Cobden) would never in- 
terfere at all. That is an intelligible po- 
liey. Others would have interfered, if 
necessary, by war. That also might have 
been an intelligible policy. But this, I 
think, is clear, that you ought to have a 
definite and distinct policy marked out for 
yourselves one way or the other. There 
is no doubt the wrongs committed were so 
great that if you intend te protect the 
rights and independence of nations you 
were fully entitled—and, provided you had 
the co-operation of others, in my opinion 
you ought to have exercised your right— 
you were fairly entitled to arrest or check 
the perpetration of those wrongs. That 
is my deliberate opinion, And the reason 
for it is, I must say, very strong. We 
have heard much of Poland in this debate. 
Remember its partition. How has history 
dealt with that great crime? It has fixed 
the worst blame on the perpetrators ; but 
it has also blamed France, England, and 
other Powers for standing by and allowing 
its consummation. You might have said, 
then, that you could not allow this wrong 
to be done towards Denmark without con- 
tracting some portion of its guilt. But 
why did you not take that course? The 
answer is that you were isolated and left 
alone. And why were you thus isolated? 
Because by your own conduct you had 
estranged France and Russia from you aud 
forced them into the cold reserve of wounded 
pride. You had irritated and offended the 
very Powers by whom this great mischief 
could have been averted. Without their 
co-operation half your influence was taken 
away. But the influence which may be 
exercised—and I trust always will be exer- 
cised—by England can only be preserved 
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if, when she threatens, she is prepared in 
ease of need to strike ; but you must not 
threaten with words unless you are ready 
to follow them up by deeds. And now you 
have given inducements to Denmark to per- 
severe in a course under the promise of as- 
sistance, or very nearly the promise of it, 
and then you have abandoned her. But, it 
js said, it ill becomes this House to take no- 
tice of these facts. Sir, I think it would ill 
become this House to be silent when these 
facts are patent. Had Parliament not 
spoken, our just influence would have been 
much injured by obviously shrinking from 
the duty plainly devolving upon us, just 
as the influence of England is lowered by 
the course you have taken. And what is 
the reason for all this ? History often 
repeats herself, and history is repeating 
herself now. Remember the Crimean war. 
What was the cause of your misfortunes 
then? Divided counsels. What is the 
misfortune of your position now ? Divided 
counsels. In the ease of the Crimean war 


you went on drifting, drifting, drifting ; 
in this ease you have also gone on drifting, 
drifting, drifting ; but there is this dif- 
ference—in the one case you drifted into 
war, in this case you have drifted into 
shame and disgrace. 


Your motto then 
was too late! too late into the Prineipal- 
ities, too late into the Black Sea. Your 
motto now is again too late! too late in 
applying to France and Russia for the co- 
operation you would have obtained earlier 
—too late in not protecting Denmark be- 
fore the islands are taken—and you will 
be too late again in protecting Copenhagen 
and the King, for you will not undertake 
again to do more than re-consider the ques- 
tion until Copenhagen is taken. I say, 
then, it is the duty of this House to speak 
out. And in what sense should it speak 
out? There is only one sense in which it 
can speak out, and that is to speak the 
truth. There is only one way in which it 
ean speak the truth, and that is to say what 
this resolution says—namely, that you have 
hot maintained the independence of Den- 
mark—that you have not maintained her 
rights and her integrity, but that you 
have lowered the influence of England, 
and you have thereby diminished your 
means of preserving the peace of the 
world. Well, but I am told that we on 
this side of the House ought to declare 
the policy which we would pursue. The 
noble Viscount at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has had a great career, 
and his name will go down to posterity 
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will venture to say that throughout the 
whole of that career the noble Viscount 
never heard the notion that it was the duty 
of an Opposition to find a policy for a 
Government. It is not the duty of the 
House to interfere in foreign questions 
till we have the whole matter before 
us. It is our duty to leave the initia- 
tive with the Government. But the duty 
enunciated by hon. Gentlemen opposite is 
that they will take counsel only with Gen- 
tlemen on those (the Ministerial) benches 
as to how the Foreign affairs of the coun- 
try shall be conducted, and that you who 
are in office will consult with those out of 
office, and who cannot know all the facts 
as to what policy you should adopt. That 
would be, to use Sir Robert Peel’s illustra- 
tion, when the patient is sick and requires 
aid, you who receive the fees and ought to 
find the cure will pocket the fees and leave 
the responsibility with those who, not hav- 
ing full information, cannot give advice. 
You are, in short, to have the power and 
we the responsibility, I say that is a 
doctrine which inverts the order of things. 
It transfers a question to the House that 
ought never to be transferred — (namely, 
the initiative in matters of war)—to it. 
Then there is another objection which 
takes a double form —as urged by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer — namely, 
that if we are to have any vote of this kind 
at all, we ought to go to the old fashioned 
way, and have a Vote of Want of Confidence 
—not a vote with regard to any particular 
point in the Ministerial policy. It is also 
said, ‘*Do not humiliate the country by 
placing on the records of the House a Re- 
solution that the influence of the country is 
lowered.’ Now, I say it is much better 
and fairer to bring the matter to a distinet, 
clear, indisputable point, whether the Go- 
vernment has done right or wrong in a 
particuiar line of policy, than to move a 
general Vote of Want of Confidence. Then, 
as to the idea of humiliation in placing 
this Resulution on record: there is no hu- 
miliation in the record ; the humiliation is 
in the circumstances that require you to 
make such a record in your Journals, My 
right hon. Friend says, Where are the 
precedents? The same argument was 
used in the Crimean War, but I myself 
pointed out precedent after precedent; and 
I am persuaded if in the retrospect of the 
past you find anything justly entitled to 
blame you will do good instead of harm by 
placing it on record, because you will warn 
[Fourth Night. 
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Ministers not to interfere under such cir- 
cumstances again in the affairs of other 
countries. If there be humiliation in such 
a Resolution, it is in your power to avoid 
that humiliation by placing before the 
House a distinct Resolution affirming that 
the House has confidence in the Govern- 
ment, upon the ground that they have up- 
held the authority and dignity and just 
influence of the country. Will you venture 
to do that? If you did, you would not 
have ten votes on the other side of the 
House. Your ablest defenders one and all 
condemn your conduct in the very strongest 
terms. That, then, is my justification of 
this Resolution. Your own supporters 
condemn your policy, though they give 
you their votes. Sir, when the Session 
commenced, the one great anxiety in the 
publie mind was that the Dano-German 
question should be satisfactorily settled ; 
the one strong desire and feeling of the 
public heart was that Denmark should be 
saved and peace preserved. The public 
looked to the noble Viscount, and they had 
confidence in him that he would effect that 
double purpose; and what is the result ? 
Their expectations have failed. Denmark 
has been ruined —a devastating war has 
broken out—peace has not been preserved 
—and now we are told we shall have to go 
to the country. Well, let us go to the 
country. Will you go to the country 
upon this question? Will you go to the 
country? I will venture for once to pro- 
phesy. I will venture to predict that if you 
do go to the country your constituents will 
say that had the Government employed 
more firmness and fewer menaces—had 
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they used more vigour and Jess vacillation 
—had they shown more consistency and 
less uncertainty —- they would then have 


supported the policy pursued. But not 
having done this, I think they will also 
tell you this—that, as you had right and 
justice on your side, you ought to have 
shown yourselves firmer in counsel. You 
ought to have used language which you 
were prepared to abide by. You ought to 
have exercised strong will and an un- 
wavering hand. If you had done that 
the public law of Europe, which is the 
best and perhaps the only guarantee for 
the permanent peace of Europe, would 
have been upheld, your own influence would 
have been unimpaired, and Denmark would 
not have been ruined. For all these things 
the country will also add that the respon- 
sibility must rest somewhere. According 
to the Constitution it rests there (the Mi- 
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nisterial Bench). And such will, I believe, 
be the verdict of a mortified and indignant 
people. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, if 
any doubt could have existed when the 
notice of this Motion was first given as 
to its object and importance, that doubt 
must have been fully dispelled by the de- 
bate that has ensued upon it ; for we are 
now told, fairly and plainly, that although 
the words simply imply censure on one 
act of the Government, it is intended as 
a vote of ‘* No confidence;”’ and that the 
issue which the House is called upon to 
determine is, whether Gentlemen on this 
side of the House or Gentlemen on that 
side shall be charged with the conduct of 
the affairs of the country. Now, Sir, | 
object to much that has passed in this de. 
bate—but to two things mainly—first of 
all, to the attempt to separate my noble 
Friend at the head of the Foreign Office 
from the rest of his Colleagues—a most 
unconstitutional attempt—a most unfair at- 
tempt ; an attempt which ought to have 
been reprobated by those who, having been 
in office, know the joint responsibility of the 
Members ofa Cabinet. Sir, I declare on my 
own part and on the part of ry Colleagues, 
that we are all equally responsible for what 
the noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office has done ; and therefore I trust that 
we shall not have any more of these personal 
attacks upon Earl Russell, but that what- 
ever censure any man may wish to cast 
upon the conduct of the Government may 
be aimed at the Government itself, and 
not at any individual member of it. I also, 
Sir, regret deeply for my country the pains 
that have been taken, by many of those 
who have taken part in this debate, to 
villify and degrade this country. Not 
content with blaming the Government, 
which they were entitled to do, and endea- 
vouring to prove that we were wrong— 
which they had a right to do if they could 
prove it—in every step of these transac- 
tions, they have maintained that England 
is degraded, and that she has sunk in the 
estimation of foreign nations. And when 
forsooth ? and since when? Why, since 
the termination of the Conferences, which 
closed a few days ago. Sir, I deny, on 
the part of the Government, the statements 
that have been made. I say that Eng- 
land stands as high as she ever did. And 
those who say she has fallen in the es- 
timation of the world are not the men to 
whom the honour and dignity of England 
should be confided. 
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Well, Sir, but this bill of indictment 
was most singularly brought in by the right 
hon. Gentleman who moved the Resolu- 
tion; because, in the early part of his 
speech, he step by step expressed his ap- 
proval of what the Government had done. 
He began by admitting that the Treaty of 
1852 was, when it was concluded, a wise 
and good arrangement. He does not deny 
that all the Governments who were par- 
ties to it congratulated each other for hav- 
ing made what they then thought—and 
there were grounds for the opinion—a set- 
tlement that would insure the peace of 
Europe. And when we are told that the 
Prussian Minister of that day, the Cheva- 
lier de Bunsen, refused to put his name to 
a certain Protocol, I believe I am right 
in saying that so eager was the Prus- 
sian Government for the treaty, that the 
draught was sent from Berlin to London, 
with a special order that he was to sign it 
as he received it, and was not to make any 
objections of his own. Well, then, what- 
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gard to Belgium, by interfering in their 
language, laws, religion, and all those 
things that are dear to man. That has 
been a constant source of expostulation on 
the part of the Germans, and those expos- 
tulations were not attended to as they 
ought to have been. The result of it 
was, that when the late King died these 
discontents, which had been smothered 
during his reign, burst forth as to the dis- 
puted succession to Holstein. Then came 
the Federal Execution in Holstein for the 
purpose of compelling the King Duke to 
revoke his Patent. 

And that brings me to the point to which 
I have often been referred—namely, the 
answer I made to the hon. Member for 
Horsham (Mr. 8. FitzGerald) at the end 
of last Session. It is said that we began 
at that time to threaten Germany. I 
deny that what I said implied any threat 
of war on the part of England, and the 
words which I am going to read will, I 
think, prove it. What I said in answer to 
the hon. Member was — 

“T have said that we concur entirely with him, 
and I am satisfied with all reasonable men in Eu- 
rope, including those in France and Austria, in 
desiring that the independence and integrity, the 
rights of Denmark, may be maintained. We are 
convinced—I am convinced, at least—that if any 
violent attempt were made to overthrow those 
rights, and interfere with that independence, those 
who made the attempt would find in the resu!t 
| that it would not be Denmark alone with whom 
| they would have tocontend.”—[3 Hansard, clxxii. 
| 1262.) 

The context shows, and it is quite plain, 
when I talked of every man in Europe— 
when I talked of France and Russia—I did 
| not confine myself to this country. But what 
preceded that passage? I said just before 

“Tt is impossible for any man who looks at the 
| map of Europe—I did not say the map of Aldershot 
and Portsmouth--and who knows the great interests 
which the Powers of Europe feel in the indepen. 
dence of the Danish Monarchy, to shut his eyes to 
the fact that the war, begun about a petty dispute 
concerning the institutions of Holstein, would in 
all probability not end where it began, and might 
draw after it consequences that the parties who 
commenced it would be exceedingly sorry to have 
caused,” [3 Hansard, elxxii, 1251.] 

What I was pointing to was an European 
war, not a war between this country and 
the German Powers. But, then, what was 
it that the hon. Gentleman, who is so much 
against interference, said which called forth 


ever may have been the feelings of the 
Chevalier Bunsen, who was known to be a 
very enthusiastic champion of German unity 
at the time, his feelings were not shared 
by his Government, and it is a misrepresen- 
tation to infer, because of any objections 





he may have felt, that Prussia was not 
sincere and anxious for the conclusion of 
that Treaty. Saxony was equally pleased | 
with the arrangement then made. That 
arrangement violated no rights. It simply 
was that the Danish Parliament should be 
invited to change the law of succession in 
Denmark legally, which they did—that the 
King should be empowered, by his preroga- 
tive, to name his successor, which he did ; 
and that that suecessor should be acknow- 
ledged by the contracting Powers as heir 
to the Danish Crown ; and that the States 
which were then and had been for a long 
time under the sway of the King of Den- 
mark, should (as far as the object of the 
treaty went) remain united under the Da- 
nish sceptre. It was thought that this 
arrangement was secured by the change in 
the law of succession in Denmark, and the 
renunciation of the Duke of Augustenburg, 
who was next in succession to [lolstein. 
Well, Sir, we know that the reason why 
that arrangement failed was, that the 
Danish Government did not give the Ger- 
Why, the 


man subjects of Schleswig the liberal ad- 
ministrative system to which they were 
entitled, and that the late King of Den- 
mark committed the same errors which 
the King of Holland committed with re- 





the reply I am now quoting ? 
hon. Gentleman said, ‘‘ If the Government 
would say”’—he had eaid that he ap- 
prehended danger from the Execution in 
Holstein—that the entrance of the Federal 
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troops into Holstein upon grounds of exe- 
cution might involve consequences fatal 
to the integrity of Denmark, and then he 
went on to say, 

“If the Government would say that under 
pretence of Federal rights the Germanic Confe- 
deration were not to interfere with the rights of 
the Danish Crown, and if France and Russia held 
similar language, the danger to which he had ad- 
verted might be obviated.”—[3 Hansard, clxxii. 
1249.] 

The hon. Gentleman, therefore, wanted the 
English Government to say to the Diet, 
** You shall not go into Holstein for the pur- 
pose of executing your Federal law.”’ He 
said, ‘“‘ Even if England were to say it, the 
danger might be avoided ; but if England 
were to persuade France and Russia to say it 
also,the danger which he apprehended would 
be obviated.” Therefore, I say, it is not for 
the hon. Gentleman who attacks us to say 
that our expostulations to Prussia and Aus- 
tria against the course they were taking 
were not justifiable representations, since 
he would have had us take a still higher 
course, and try to prevent them doing that 
which by the law of Germany and the Jaw 
of Europe they had a perfect right to do. 
We did not do that; our representations 
were of an entirely different character. 
Well, when the occupation took place, the 
Danish Government was recommended, not 
by England alone, but by England and 
other Powers, not to resist. They did not 
resist ; and when the further invasion of 
Schleswig was threatened, we endeavoured 
to persuade the King of Denmark to take 
steps to revoke that constitution which 
was made the ground of the occupation of 
Schleswig as a guarantee for its revoca- 
tion. Ile promised that he would do what 
he could, and as early as he could, for 
that purpose. Well, then, what was the 
time when, according to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who complain so much, and at 
the bottom of whose thoughts lies an in. 
terference by foree—what was the time 
when, in their opinion, that interference 
ought to have been made? The German 
troops entered Schleswig about the begin- 
ning of the year—the middle of winter. 
That was not a time when any military or 
naval operations could have been undertaken 
by this country. Well, what did we do? 
From the beginning we endeavoured to per- 
suade France and Russia to concur with us 
in every step which we took. Menacing 
language is said to have been used. Why, 
the menacing language was warning to the 
German Powers of the dangers to Europe 
and to themselves which might arise from 
Viscount Palmerston 





an extension of the war beyond the quarter 
in which it had arisen. But the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) in his speech 
approved our conduct up to September, 
He says it was wise and judicious, because 
France was with us. But he went on to 
say, in September a change took place, 
and then we disgusted France and lost her 
support. How, according to him, did that 
come to pass? It was on account of Po. 
land and the Congress. He says, we 
abandoned France about Poland. But 
what was our course with regard to Po. 
land? Were we not-told in this House 
over and over again, that we ought only 
to interfere diplomatically in favour of Po- 
land? Did not the hon. Member for the 
King’s County repeatedly urge us in that 
direction, and was not his urging backed 
by hon. Gentlemen who sit near him? 
Even the mode of representation was 
pointed out. We were told not to content 
ourselves with simple remonstrances on 
the part of England, but to get Franee, 
Austria, and Prussia, and all the Powers 
of Europe, to concur with us in represent- 
ing to Russia the expediency of dealing 
leniently with Poland, and acting towards 
the Poles in accordance with her treaty 
engagements. We did so; but we did not 
do that which we never undertook to do 
—make war against Russia for that ob- 
ject. My noble Friend avowed that such 
was not his intention, and the right hon, 
Gentleman approved the course which we 
pursued ; for he said a little time ago, to 
make war against Russia for Poland would 
have been an act of insanity. Therefore, 
it is unreasonable to allege that the course 
which we pursued with regard to Poland 
could have justly offended the Emperor of 
the French. Itis areflection on the Freneh 
Emperor to attribute to him a feeling of 
that kind. Then came the Congress; and 
with regard to that also the right ho». 
Gentleman says we were quite right. No 
one of common understanding, I think, 
could imagine that a Congress under the 
existing circumstances could have been at- 
tended with any success. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that a Congress ought to 
follow action, and not to precede it; and 
a very just distinction it is, and one en- 
tirely applicable. Well, when it is alleged 
that the conduct of France about Denmark 
was influenced by what the British Gover- 
ment did in these two instances, it is to im- 
pute to the Government of the Emperor of 
the French motives and conduct unworthy 
a great Power which has a due regard for 
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its own honour and dignity. France was! with England. Nothing was done or pro- 
actuated by quite different motives, and | posed by England which was not previously 
she never concealed them from us. We_| agreed on and concerted with those Powers 
were certainly led in the beginning to ex-|—and then you say that England is de- 
t that France and Russia would join| graded and lowered in the eyes of other 
us in pressing strongly upon the German | nations, and that they have no confidence 
Powers the impropriety and injustice of their | in her. 
conduct. But France very fairly told us, ‘A Sir, we are accused of having in the 
war about Denmark to you would be anaval | Conference departed from the provisions 
war, to us it would be a land war. We/of the Treaty of 1852. They have cer- 
have all Germany upon our frontier. It | tainly been departed from. Necessity com- 
would be a great undertaking, costly both | pelled that. When the Conference assem- 
in men and treasure, and one, therefore, | bled, all the Powers acknowledged them- 
we are not disposed to undertake for an | selves bound by the provisions of the treaty 
object which is not a French object, and | —at least as a starting point for negotia- 
does not concern the dignity, the posses-| tions. We did not make it the basis of 
sions, or the welfare of France.”” I think | the Conference because we knew that ob- 
that was a fair argument, and we had | jections were entertained to it by Prussia, 
no right to press France any further to|and possibly by Austria and by the Con- 
adopt the course we had suggested. | federation, whose assent to it had never 
We lost, therefore, the support of France| been asked. We took the broader basis 
except morally and diplomatically. Rus- |—namely, that of endeavouring to arrive 
sia we also applied to, and Russia gave | at a pacific solution of the question, and to 
us answers which amounted to declin-| restore peace to Europe. Was that an 
ing any co-operation. And when one con- | unworthy object? Was that a defective 
siders the bond of union which exists be-| basis? Why, if that object had been at- 
tween Russia, Austria, and Prussia, with | tained, would not that have been acknow- 
respect to Polish affairs, he cannot be | ledged to be a proper basis for the Confer- 
much surprised that Russia should not be | ence, and would not the result have been 
very willing to employ force against her | satisfactory? The Germans were asked 
neighbours. Well, then, step by step|to state what the terms were on which 
up to September, the right hon. Gen-| they were willing to conclude peace. There 
tleman deems that our policy was wise | were certain difficulties in getting them to 
and judicious. And I contend that after | state those terms. They at last proposed 
that date likewise it was wise, judicious,|a personal union of the Duchies with 
and honourable to the country. We la-| Denmark, which the Danish Government 
boured to persuade the contending parties | were unwilling to accept. Then another 
to come to an agreement; we recom-/ proposition was made to separate from 
mended just concessions to Denmark ; and | Denmark, Holstein and the whole of Schles- 
we remonstrated with the Germans for! wig. That was deemed objectionable. They 
conduct which was unjustifiable towards | were induced to relax from that pretension; 
Denmark. At last a Conference was | and at last the parties were brought to this 
proposed ; the proposal came from Prus- —that the Danes consented that the ques- 
sia first. We agreed to it. Some time | tion should be settled by the separation of 
elapsed before it could be assembled. Ques- | Holstein from Denmark, together with the 
tions arose whether an armistice should | German portion of Schleswig. No doubt 
precede it. We should have preferred that | that was a departure from the provisions 
ithad ; but failing ofthat, we stipulated | of the Treaty of 1852; but I am not on 
that it should be the first subject of dis-|the whole sure that it would have been 
cussion. We found it impossible to obtain | disadvantageous to Denmark to be quit of 
an armistice, and therefore the first point a population which had long been discon- 
with us was to assemble the Conference as | tented and was difficult to be governed— 
early as possible. Well, Sir, it is said our} as had been shown at the time of the 
influence is gone—we have no influence Royal marriage, when the Holsteiners re- 
in Europe; yet, remark that we were fused to contribute to the dower offered by 
invited by other Powers to take steps! the King. So far the parties were brought 
to bring about the Conference. In that’ together that they agreed to a division of 
Conference, as the Protocols show, step Schleswig, a certain part of which was to 
by step the neutral Powers — France, be united to Holstein; and the whole ques- 
Russia, and Sweden—-went in accordance tion came at last to this—where the line 
[Lourth Night. 
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should be drawn. There was an impossi- 
bility to bring the parties to agree on this 
point. The Danes demanded the line of 
the Schlei, the Germans the line from 
Apenrade to Tondern. We _ proposed 
arbitration. If the parties had accepted 
arbitration, and if the arbitrator had been 
empowered peremptorily to decide, that 
would have settled the question; and 
then, instead of the censure and the 
condemnations we have heard so lavishly 
pronounced on us in these debates, all 
mankind would have acknowledged that 
our exertions had been crowned with suc- 
cess, and that we had made an honourable 
agreement between the two parties, and 
that the peace of Europe had been secured. 
It was not our fault that the two parties 
objected to arbitration, which was a most 
reasonable proposition in itself. It has been 
said that the English Minister promised to 
the Danes that if they agreed to the line 
of the Schlei he would not propose any 
other line, or support any other line if 
proposed by any other Power, and that 
the proposal of arbitration was a de- 
parture from that promise. He did make 
that promise and abided by that arrange- 
ment; but that did not fetter his hands 
from proposing arbitration when it was 
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found impossible to bring the Germans 
and Danes to an agreement respecting the 


line that should be adopted. Would it 
have been a sufficient answer if, after the 
Conference was broken up, we had been 
asked, ‘‘ Why did you not propose arbi- 
tration ?”’ to say that, we were bound to 
propose no other line but the Schlei? I 
say that it was proper and our duty to 
propose arbitration, which, if the proposal 
had been accepted, would have restored 
peace. The French Plenipotentiary pro- 
posed another solution—namely, an appeal 
to the population of the disputed districts. 
That proposal though honourably made was 
not acceded to. Then, I say, when hon. 
Gentlemen, not looking to the main fea- 
tures of the transaction, pick out sentences 
in these blue-books on which to found a 
vote of condemnation against the Govern- 
ment, though that may be a proceeding 
which may suit those whe wish to blacken 
and displace the Government, I am per- 
suaded that the country will not think that 
it is the proper way of treating a great 
European question. I am sure the coun- 
try will not join in the proposed condem- 
nation. 

Let us examine what the Resolution is 
—I speak not of the first and second para- 
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graphs, but of the last. The right hon, 
Gentleman in the last paragraph proposes 
that the House should affirm that the in. 
fluence of England is lowered in the eyes 
of Europe, and that thereby the sccurity 
for peace is diminished. That is sup- 
ported by a great number of gentle. 
| men, who maintain that we ought never 
to interfere in anything beyond our own 
shores, What, then, is the use of our in- 
fluence if we are not to interfere, and how 
is the peace of Europe endangered by 
| the loss of our influence, if that influence 
| is to be confined to influence within these 
| walls 2? The Resolution of the right hon, 
Gentleman is an admission that the doc- 
| trine of many of those who support it is 
unsound in the existing circumstances of 
the world, and that the great interests 
connecting a country like ours with every 
part of the world render it impossible for 
her to be passive or indifferent as to what 
is passing among other nations, and that 
circumstances requiring vigilant watching 
must sometimes cause her to interfere in 
transactions in which we are not direetly 
concerned. Then we are told that the 
balance of power is an exploded doctrine 
belonging to ancient times... Why, it isa 
doctrine founded on the nature of man. 
It means that it is to the interest of the 
community of nations that no one nation 
should acquire such a preponderance as to 
endanger the security of the rest; and itis 
for the advantage of all that the smaller 
Powers should be respected in their inde- 
pendence and not swallowed up by their 
more powerful neighbours. That is the 
doctrine of the balance of power, and it is 
a doctrine worthy of being acted upon. 
We have done our best to rescue Denmark 
from the danger to which she was exposed, 
first by counselling her to put herself right 
when she was wrong, and next by endea- 
vouring to induce her aggressors to re- 
frain from continuing their aggression; and 
by inducing the neutral Powers to join 
us in adopting the same course. And 
what said the right hon. Gentleman in his 
opening speech on this subject? He said 
that if England and France were agreed 
upon the same policy, war would be diffi- 
eult; but that if England, Franee, and 
Russia were agreed, war would be impos: 
sible. Well, we tried to make war impos- 
sible. But France and Russia would not 
combine with us, and therefore war became 
possible, and took place. The right hon. 
Gentleman has therefore pronounced & 
| Panegyric upon our policy, and he ought 
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to vote against his own Resolution. We}hon. Gentleman. I have no hesitation in 
adopted the best means of rendering war| saying that, for my part, I regret that 
impossible, and the failure was not our|my hon. Friend has given notice of this 
fault, At the time I answered the ques-| Amendment, because I should have been 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, | better pleased to have met directly the 
we had reason to believe that Sweden was | Resolution of the right hon. Gentleman the 
going to conclude a treaty offensive and Member for Bucks. We have, however, 
defensive with Denmark; but it was not| just been told by the hon. Baronet the 
carried into effect. | Member for Stamford (Sir Stafford North- 

Sir, I deny utterly that the influence of cote), that the Amendment of my hon. 
England has been lowered. There is no| Friend expresses entirely the  state- 
roof of it whatever. It is a mere asser-| ment which I made to the House not very 
tion. Now, the assertion must refer either | long ago. If that be so, then the hon. 
to the period before or to the period after | Baronet must admit that we should accept 
the Conference. To the period before the ‘the Amendment. The hon. Baronet went 
Conference it cannot apply, because it was | through it step by step to show that it tal- 
by the influence of England that the Con- | lied with everything which I stated when 
ference was assembled, in the capital of I announced the result of the Conference. 
this country. Neither can it apply to the pe- | Nobody can say that, in accepting the 


riod subsequent to the Conference, because 
nothing has taken place during the last 
fortnight on which 
could be founded. It is, therefore, a 
gratuitous libel on the country. It is 
a libel by a great party on the coun- 
try which they want to govern. 
such a Resolution being voted, if they 
came into office and went to a foreign 
Government saying, ‘‘ Join us in this or 
that,” would not the answer be, ‘* No, you 


have put it yourselves on record, that your 


country is degraded!’’ At all events it 
might be said, ‘* If, as you allege, the influ- 
ence of your country is lowered, you are not 
the people to restore it.”” It is, I repeat, a 
most unfounded assertion, and I trust the 
House will not be induced to countenance 
it. Itis a libel on our country to record 
by a vote of the House what is not the fact 
—namely, that the influence and position 
of England have been lowered. Sir, the 
influence of a country depends upon other 
things than protocols and despatches. 


wealth and prosperity, on its intelligence 


and cultivation of mind, on the develop- | 


ment of the arts and sciences, and on all 
those things which make a nation truly great 
and powerful. As long as England retains 
these conditions, so long shall I deny that 
her influence has been diminished. 


one which it is fitting for the House to 
adopt. Observations have been made on 
the Amendment which my hon. Friend 


the Member for Bridgewater (Mr. King- | 
lake) has put on the paper, and it is said | 


y some, that it is intended as an escape 
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such an assertion | 


| of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Why, | 


is sought to be attained. 
It 
depends on its power to defend itself, on its 


I con- | 
tend, then, that the Resolution which the | 
right hon. Gentleman has proposed is not! 


Amendment, we are in any way shirking the 
Resolution. At the same time I certainly 
did express to my hon. Friend a wish 
that he would not move the Amendment, 
so that we might vote on the Resolution 
He declined 
to comply with that desire, and we are now 
prepared to vote with him. The real cha- 
racter of the Motion has been more plainly 
disclosed by some of those who have taken 
part in the debate, and more especially by 
the hon. Member for Tipperary (The 
O’Donoghue). It has been acknowledged 
that this is not simply a censure upon 
one individual act or course of action of 
the Government. It is a declaration of 
a general want of confidence in the Go- 
vernment, and is intended for the pur- 
pose for which such votes are usually 
moved to oust the Government. I do 
not complain of the object in view; but 
I complain of the mode in which it 
I think it 
would have been more manly, open, and 
straightforward to put that expression of 
opinion in the constitutional shape of a 
Motion of Want of Confidence, instead of 
endeavouring to wrap it upin extracts from 
these 1,500 pages of blue-book. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite might as well have said 
frankly, ‘*We think you have been in power 
for a sufficient period ; your continuance 
there any longer is too much for human pa- 
tience ; everything must have its limi* ; and 


‘the time has come when Parliament should 
be called upon to say, whether the present 


Government should be retained, or whether 
it will have us in their stead.”’ I have 
not the slightest reproach to address to 


J hon, Gentlemen opposite, except that they 
from voting on the Resolution of the right 


have not candidly avowed and set forth in 
+ 2T [Fourth Night, 
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plain language what their true aim is. 
Some complaints have been made that our 
despatches are not clear in their language; 
but I think that objection may well be 
taken to the Resolution. It would have 
been far more fair, and far more in accord- 
ance with the general custom, if hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite had put their expression 
of opinion into the shape of a formal Vote 
of Want of Confidence. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Tipperary said very 
truly, that this being the case, the House 
ought to look not merely to the limited 
action of the Government in this particular 
case, but to their general conduct in other 
matters. That would be quite proper and 
fair; and if a Vote of No Confidence had 
been proposed, it would have led to a dis- 
cussion of all the measures of the Govern- 
ment. I contend that if the House would 
take that view of the matter, it would find 
that in the five years during which we have 
been honoured with the confidence of the 
House and have carried on the Government, 
the country has continued in an unexam- 
pled state of prosperity. More has been 
done in those years in everything connected 
with the material interests of the country 
than perhaps was ever done in the same 
period of time before ; and on that ground 
alone we may stand and defy any attacks 
that may be made on us from any quarter 
whatever. At this hour of the night I 
know that to go into the details which may 
be applicable to this argument would be 
encroaching too much on the time and pa- 
tience of the House. I would, however, 
beg leave to state two or three facts which 
bear on the question, by showing what has 
been the conduct of the Government, what 
we have done, and what improvements 
have taken place in the country during our 
administration. [‘* Question.”’] We listened 
very patiently to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
in their abuse of us, and I think it is now 
but fair that they should listen to the rea- 
sons which we think may be fairly stated 
in our general justification. Between 1860 
and 1864 we have reduced the taxation of 
the country by £12,000,000. With the as- 
sistance of the hon. Member for Rochdale, 
to whom I have repeatedly said the country 
is much indebted, a commercial treaty was 
negotiated between France and England, 
which has wonderfully increased the mer- 
cantile relations of the two countries ; 
for whereas the imports from France in 
1859 were in value £16,000,000 and odd, 
in 1863 they reached £24,000,000. In 
1859 the exports to France amounted to 
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£9,500,000, while in 1860 they had in. 
creased to £22,900,000. It is obvious 
that this great development of the com. 
merce of the country must have been 
of the greatest advantage at a time when 
we are suffering so severely from the 
supply of cotton from America. During our 
administration, the permanent National 
Debt has been reduced by £11,000,000— 
that is, £6,000,000 has been actually paid 
off and £5,000,000 have been converted 
into terminable annuities. The private 
income of the country has increased to 
such an extent that the assessment of the 
Income Tax has been avgmented by 
£27,000,000 in the course of those four 
or five years. Further, the expenditure 
has been diminished by £3,000,000 odd. 
[A Vorce: In what time?] I am now 
speaking of the years from 1860-1 to 
1864-5. Nor have we been unmindful of 
other matters. Our national defences are 
naturally of great importance, owing to 
our insular position, and liability to attack 
from various quarters. We have endea- 
voured to place these defences on a satis- 
factory footing. I willingly give hon. Gen. 
tlemen opposite the credit of originating 
the Volunteer movement ;: but that means 
of defence has been wonderfully developed 
during our administration. Our dockyards 
are now in course of being made se 
cure. We no longer read pamphlets 
about the perils of Portsmouth, and I trust 
that that and the other dockyards will 
soon be rendered safe from any enemy. 
The foreign trade of the country has 
risen from £377,000,000 in 1861 to 
£444,000,000 in 1863—an increase of no 
less than £67,000,000 in that short space 
of time. It is not necessary to go into 
further details, or I could show the various 
other improvements which have been effee- 
ted in savings banks and in other matters 
which are deeply interesting to the working 
classes. We have been enabled to go 
throngh that great calamity, as it was ex- 
pected to be, which befel us in the Cotton 
famine with less disturbance than might 
have been expected, and with less suffer- 
ing and privation to those who are e0- 
gaged in our manufacturing industry. 
And we have not been solely occupied 
with the concerns of the United King- 
dom. My right hon. Friend who has the 
management of the affairs of India, has 
also done great things in regard to that 
empire. I recollect when the change in the 
Government of India first took place, that 
it was said that India was inextricably in 
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debt, and that the time would come when 
this country would be called upon to defray 
that debt for her. In 1858, the deficit in 
the Indian revenue amounted to more than 
£14,000,000, and in 1864-5 there was a 
surplus of £823,000. Thus, by the wise 
administration of my right hon. Friend, a 
large deficit on our Indian finances has 
been converted into a growing surplus ; the 
employment of Natives has inereased, and 
the material well being of the people is 
well known to everybody, railways have 
been cunstructed, telegraphs erected, nu- 
merous public works commenced, and 
every improvement which modern science 
has produced has been introduced into that 
country. The exports from India, which 
in 1858-9 amounted to £29,862.8/1, had 
inereased in 1862-3 to £46,.485,169. 
Well, then, I say that all these indications 
of national prosperity show that the con- 
tentment and well-being which we know to 
exist among all classes of Her Majesty's 
subjects have a good foundation, and that 
the Government of the Queen which has 
been intrusted during the last five years 
with the task of conducting the affairs of 
the eountry, has not neglected any of the 
interests to which its attention ought to 
have been directed. On the contrary, they 


have been the promoters of great improve- 
ments in all matters connected with the 
general interests of the country. We have 
during our period of office also preserved 


this country from war, There were many 
people ready to urge us to take an active 
part in that war which is now being carried 
on in North America. We were not with- 
out reasons and motives which might have 
afforded us a fair justification for taking 
part in that contest ; but we abstained, 
No doubt there are some who thought that 
we ought to have leant more to one side, 
and some that we ought to have leant 
more to the other; but our conduct has 
been that of rigid and impartial neutrality, 
aud we have saved the country from all 
the calamities which would have been 
created by a state of war. I know there 
are Gentlemen in this House who do not 
entirely approve of the policy we have 
pursued in China. That may be a subject 
for discussion ; but the result certainly has 

een a great development of our trade 
with China, and a good understanding with 
the Government of China. Therefore I 
say, that whatever may be said of the steps 
by which we arrived at that conclusion, no 
one can deny that the result has been ad- 
Yantageous to the country. We have also 
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preserved good relations with all the coun- 
tries of Europe. A statement has been 
made that in the last Speech from the 
Throne for the first time was omitted the 
sentence in which Her Majesty stated that 
she had received friendly assurances from 
Foreign Powers. The hon. Gentlemen who 
made that assertion are very ill-read in 
Royal Speeches; because I can assure 
them that it is not this year for the 
first time that that very unmeaning pas- 
sage has been left out. Indeed, | trust 
that it will never appear again, because 
such friendly assurances are never given or 
received. The only meaning of the passage 
is, that the Sovereign was in good relations 
with Foreign Powers, and it is better to say 
that plainly than to have this roundabout 
and stereotyped phrase, which for so many 
years had been inserted as a matter of 
course. In the present case we could not 
say so sincerely, because we had differences 
with Austria and Prussia which rendered 
it impossible to make that assertion ; but 
when these differences are over, I hope it 
may be shown in the Queen’s Speech that 
the manner in which affairs of this country 
have been conducted fur some years past 
have produced that result, Well, Sir, that 
being the case, I contend that we are en- 
titled to the confidence of this House. I 
quite admit that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
are perfectly entitled to make a great 
struggle for power, It is an honourable 
struggle, and I make it no matter of 
reproach, They are a great party, com- 
prising a great number of men of ability 
and influence in the country ; and they are 
perfectly entitled, whenever they think the 
prize is within their reach, to make an 
attack upon those who hold it. But, on the 
other hand, I say that we have not done any- 
thing to deserve that that prize should be 
taken from us. I think that we have con- 
ducted the affairs of the country during 
the fiye years we have been on these seats 
with honour and advantage to the country, 
with credit to ourselves, and in a manner 
deserving the approbation of this House and 
the confidence of the country. [‘*No!’’] 
Although hon, Gentlemen opposite meet 
that assertion with ‘* No, no, no!” I am 
very strongly inclined to think that what- 
ever the decision of this closely packed 
assembly may be to-night, the country at 
large will answer in the affirmative, and 
will re-echo the assertion which I have just 
made. I think there has been no sufficient 
ground established for the Motion. It 
evades and shirks the real object of the 
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Movers ; namely, a declaration, which they 
ought to have come forward and proposed 
in a manly way, that the Government have 
lost the confidence of the country. I think 
this a Motion not founded on justice or on 
facts. I confidently believe that the deci- 
sion of the House to-night will be the re- 
jection of the Motion and the substitution 
of the Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bridgewater; but whatever the 
decision of the House may be—and I am 
satisfied it will be in our favour—I am 
confident that the acceptance of the Reso- 
lution would not be in accordance with the 
general feeling of the people of this 
country. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, on Monday last 
I moved an Address to the Crown thank- 
ing Her Majesty for the papers connected 
with the late negotiations which had been 
placed on the table; and at the same 
time in that Address I made three state- 
ments which I trusted the House would 
accept. The first was that Her Majesty’s 


Government had failed in their avowed 
policy, which was to uphold the integrity 
and independence of Denmark; the second 
was to represent to Her Majesty that by 
the course of their proceedings the just 
influence of this country in the councils of 


Europe had been lowered; and the third 
was that by the lowering of the just in- 
fluence of the country in the councils of 
Europe the securities for peace were 
diminished. In introducing that Resolu- 
tion to the consideration of the House I 
had—as is inevitable under such cireum- 
stances—to quote considerably, though in 
as small a proportion as I could, from 
the mass of diplomatic Correspondence 
which had been laid on the table. I have 
observed that frequently under similar cir- 
cumstances—in the case of the first China 
debate, for instance, in which Sir James 
Graham took a leading part—where the 
opinion of the House has been asked mpon 
multifarious papers, somewhat needless ac- 
cusations have been made on both sides of 
the House that documents have been un- 
fairly quoted. I was therefore careful to 
avoid such imputations in the present in- 
stance. I quoted no passage without at 
the same time giving the page, so that 
detection might be immediate; and I never 
quoted secondhand, but read from extracts 
copied by myself. I am not conscious of 
ever having intentionally garbled or mis- 
quoted any passage; and having listened 
with the utmost attention throughout this 
debate of four days, and having read the 
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despatches referred to by hon. Members 
on both sides of the House, who have 
drawn from the same documents different 
inferences, I am bound to say that, as far 
as I can judge, there have been no quota- 
tions of an unfair character. On the con- 
trary, the documents have been handled 
in a legitimate manner; and it is my 
belief that that is the invariable practice 
of this House. Indeed, it seems to me, 
totally irrespective of higher considera- 
tions, that it would be absurd for any 
person who founds his arguments on docu- 
ments of this character willingly to mis- 
quote or misrepresent them. What would 
he render himself liable to? There sit 
opposite to him hon. Gentlemen who have 
the very same papers in their hands, and 
therefore have the means of correcting 
him ; they can instantly refer to the doeu- 
ment he is quoting. Therefore, that it 
should for a moment be supposed under 
such circumstances that any hon. Gentle. 
men would attempt to misquote or mis- 
represent documents appears to me very 
extraordinary. Therefore, nothing im- 
pressed me with the weakness of the 
ease of the Government more than when 
the most distinguished orator on the 
Treasury bench rose to answer me, and at 
once resorted to the old and, I will not 
say, vulgar habit, because the epithet might 
be misunderstood — but a habit certainly 
which ought not to be sanctioned by the 
House—namely, that of accusing one of 
misquoting and misrepresenting papers on 
the table. That person must not only 
be incompetent, but absolutely silly, who 
should attempt to address the Ilouse of 
Commons on an occasion of this kind and 
bring forward a case founded on the mis- 
quotation or garbling of public correspon- 
dence. I am conscious that I did nothing 
of the sort. Of course, at this period of 
the debate, I will not go into any details 
as tothat charge; I should be quite con- 
tent to meet any half dozen of my oppo 
nents in a private room on the matter, 
where I am persuaded they would acquit 
me of any intention of that kind. If 1 
refer to one point at all, it is only because 
the merits of the case are concerned in 
it; and that is my reference to the des- 
patch to Lord Russell from our Chargé 
d’ Affaires at Paris. I had a copy of that 
despatch in my hand; but I did not read 
the whole of it, only as much as I thought 
sufficiently proved the fact I desired to im- 
press upon the House. The rest of the 
despatch confirmed my view, or I should 
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save the time of the House. 
my object in quoting that despatch? It 
was the answer from Mr, Grey to Lord 
Russell, describing a conversation with 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys. What I wished 
to show was—not as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and others who followed him 
have represented, — that the Emperor of 
the French, out of mere pique, would not 
act with the English Government —I do 
not think that any Prince or Government 
in Europe would act out of pique—I as- 
sume they understand their own interests 
too keenly for that; and I should think 
the Emperor of the French, a very saga- 
cious Prince, is about the last who would 
be likely todo such athing. | did not mean 
to say that the Emperor had washed his 
hands of all concern about the affairs of 
Denmark, and would have nothing more to 
do with them; but I wanted to show — 
and I think the extract which I read cer- 
tainly did show—that the Emperor, in con- 
sequence of what had occurred between 
England and France in regard to the nego- 
tiations respecting Poland, had not suffi- 
cient confidence any longer in the steadfast 
policy of the English Government that he 
would act with them. I did not think it 
necessary to trouble the House with the 
whole of the despatch; but the part which 
I omitted strengthened my position, be- 
cause, what did it say? The French Mi- 
nister says you are not to suppose that 
we are indifferent about Denmark, but 
we decline to act with you. Therefore, 
the very passage which I am charged 
with omitting, actually confirmed my state- 
ment. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
also accused me of “ falsifying ’’ a docu- 
ment. After the gracious manner in which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer apologized 
for that expression, I do not recall it to 
give him the slightest annoyance; but I 
ask what was the despatch to which that 
accusation against me applied ? I described 
& despatch as menacing to the Diet, and | 
will assume that I may have made the 
mistake of treating a menace applicable 
to the decree of the Diet in reference to 
the inheritance of the Duchies, as being 
applicable to the Federal Execution. I 
really have not had an opportunity to verify 
this point, but it is possible that I may 
have put the matter in that way. But as- 
suming that, it is evidently a most insig- 
nificant point, and one that would by no 
means justify the serious charge that was 
made. I dismiss all this idle matter, which 
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has really taken up much too much of the 
time of the House, and which, through so 
distinguished a person as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer having dealt with it, has 
led to his example being followed by many 
other hon. Members in this debate; and I 
come to the material parts of his speech. 
The right hon, Gentleman says, ** There 
are two positions which | lay down ; first, 
you say that the English Government were 
acting in a very irregular and impolitie 
manner; that they were menacing here 
and cajoling there; that Germany was 
threatened on one day and Denmark mis- 
led on another? But I maintain,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ that we did nothing that was not 
done by the other great Powers,—France 
and Russia.” That was stated broadly by 
the right hon. Gentleman, and has been 
repeated since ; but there is not a tittle of 
proof of it. We have had plenty of proof 
that the Government menaced and ecajoled, 
but we have no evidence whatever beyond 
this stout statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, reiterated as it has been 
by the Under Secretary. On the con- 
trary, from all we can judge from the 
papers on the table, the truth is that when- 
ever we announced to the Courts of France 
and Russia, that we were going to take a 
certain step, they sometimes gave a qualified 
and reluctant assent, and occasionally there 
may have been one of those mechanical 
applications to the German Courts recom- 
mending or acknowledging with appro- 
bation our policy ; but there is no proof 
whatever that the same tone taken by the 
English Government with respect to the 
German Courts or the Danish Court was 
ever adopted by those Powers. If so, why 
does not Denmark complain of them as of 
England? Denmark never pretends that 
France or Russia misled her. The second 
position of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is, that our Government never renewed their 
menaces after they knew that other Powers 
would not join them. That is an admission 
that they did menace before that time. 
There is no proof of that second position, 
but there is an immense mass of proof 
the other way. Sir, I want to know when 
Her Majesty’s Government ceased to men- 
ace. The despatch quoted very pro- 
perly in the excellent speech of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity (Mr. Whiteside)—I mean the letter 
to Lord Bloomfield from Lord Russell, where 
he gives an account of his conversation 
with Count Bernstorff—shows that for nine 


months from the month of May preceding, 
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Her Majesty’s Government were in fact 
threatening Germany with war; when Count 
Bernstorff adverted shortly and pointedly 
to the dangers that would be incurred by 
Europe if Germany and England should 
ever become enemies,— Lord Russell fully 
admitted them and as fully regretted their 
existence— 

“ But I (Lord Russell) said that, since the month 
of May, Great Britain had warned Austria of these 
dangers ; that Prussia and Germany had likewise 
been warned ; but that the voice of England was 
unheeded, and little time was now left for counsel, 
wisdom, and moderation. I hoped it would not 
be thrown away,”"—No. 4, 535. 


Denmark and Germany— 


I hoped it would not be thrown away! 
What is a menace if that be not one? 
What do they mean by saying they have 
not menaced? What has happened in 
Parliament this year—in both Houses ? 
Have we not had the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs in the House of Lords 
making mysterious announcements about 
the Channel fleet? What did that mean ? 
Why should the Secretary of State in 
his place in Parliament tell us that the 
Channel fleet was ready, and that he did 
not think the Prussian and Austrian fleet 
united would dare to meet it ? I ask the 
House what does that mean? Was it 
merely a playful phrase, just designed to 
amuse the Peers before dinner, who are not 
always so busily engaged as they are to- 
night ? What is the meaning of the See- 
retary of the Admiralty coming down and 
hitching his trowsers like a celebrated per- 
former in nautical pieces, [“Oh!”] I 
assure the noble Lord that I only meant 
an allusion to the profession of which he is 
an ornament, and declaring that the Chan- 
nel fleet was all ready to go anywhere in 
twenty-four hours—what did that mean ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET: I beg to 
say that that was spoken in answer to a 
question from the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I have no doubt it 
was in answer to a question of my right 
hou. Friend the Member for Droitwich— 
but it was not the question of my right 
hon. Friend that sent the funds down the 
next day one per cent. Well, Sir, I say 
there has been a continuous system of men 
aces; and I must remind the House that 
none of the circumstances to which I have 
just referred have ever been explained or 
vindicated. There is another point which 
has come out very much in this debate 
and never been satisfactorily met by any 
speaker on behalf of the Government. 
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All the materials on which they formed 
their ultimate decision respecting inter. 
ference between Germany and Denmark 
were in their possession months and months 
ago; and yet the decision was never formed 
until after the Conference, when the 
noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) came 
down and finally communicated it to the 
House —and communicated it even then 
with a gloomy and somewhat terrific pro- 
viso at the end of his statement, which 
certainly did not convey to the country 
the idea that their policy was even then 
fixed. I want to have that explained, 
Why was Europe disturbed and the country 
distracted with the idea of going to war 
about Denmark, when all the materials on 
which the ultimate decision of the Govern. 
ment was formed had been in their posses- 
sion for months and months ? They were 
perfeetly acquainted with the fact that 
France and Russia would not act with 
them—they knew the exact determination 
and policy of the German Courts—all those 
considerations with regard to our financeand 
commerce, the effect of blockades upon our 
mercantile intercourse, all these and other 
considerations must have presented them- 
selves to them; and yet fur months and 
months, with these materials in their pos- 
session upon which to come to a decision, 
that decision was taken at the last mo- 
ment, and without any satisfactory ex- 
planation? ‘* But,” says the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, ‘I object to the course 
you are taking. If we have mismanaged 
your affairs, this is not the manner in which 
a great party in opposition should act. You 
ought to address the Crown to dismiss its 
Ministers. In the days of the Norths and 
the Foxes they addressed the Crown in an 
unequivocal manner to dismiss the Minis- 
ters. They never had discussions on Re- 
solutions as to the conduct of negotiations 
and matters of detail of this kind. They 
went forward boldly and addressed the 
Crown.” The right hon. Gentleman says, 
‘Not only do you not act in a straight- 
forward manner and address the Crown to 
dismiss the Ministers, but you use language 
in your address unprecedented in Parlia- 
ment—language which depreciates the po- 
sition of this country, so unusual, so un- 
parliamentary, so unprecedented —language 
which it will be a disgrace to Parliament 
to adopt, and which in the great days of 
the Norths and Foxes was never adopted. 

Now, I contest the position taken by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on both these 
points. 1 take the case of the fall of the 
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Administration of Lord Shelburne. A peace 
had been concluded with France, Spain, 
and America, the independence of our colo- 
nies being recognized. Lord Shelburne 
negotiated that peace. The papers were 
laid on the table; the Opposition did not 
approve that peace ; and how did they pro- 
eced? Did they address the Crown for 
the dismissal of Ministers? On the con- 
trary, they took a perfectly different course, 
but not so decided a course as that I have 
recommended and am prepared to vindi- 
eate. They proceeded by Resolution. Lord 
George Cavendish moved among others, 
“That the concessions made to the adver- 
saries of Great Britain were greater than 
they were entitled to.” Why, that is not 
only a proceeding by Resolution, but by a 
Resolution which would show at least that the 
Government had made concessions which 
they were not entitled to make, We might 
then have proceeded by way of Resolution. 
But I now come to the other statement of 
the right hon, Gentleman, echoed by the 
noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) and re- 
ceived always with a chorus of cheers, that 
there is something unparliamentary, even 
disgraceful, in the House of Commons pro- 
posing in an Address to the Crown to make 
an allusion to the just influence of the 
country being lowered. This, said the 
right hon. Gentleman, is not the course 
which was taken in the great days of the 
Norths and Foxes. Well, I take the Ad- 
dress moved by Mr. Fox on one of the most 
celebrated occasions of this kind that ever 
occurred, and I will read it to the House, 
and if Her Majesty’s Ministers will accept 
it instead of mine —a more modest Ad- 
dress, adapted to the temperate spirit of 
our times, I shall be perfectly ready to 
make arrangements to that effect. Mr. 
Fox said, in his Address to the Crown— 


“ We can neither give any credit to the Minis- 
try for their profession of a wish for peace, nor 
repose any confidence in their capacity for con- 
ducting negotiations to prosperous issues, odious 
as they are to any enemy and contemptible in the 
eyes of all Europe from the display of insincerity 
and incapacity which has marked their conduct.” 


These are the expressions used by Mr. 
Fox in his address to the Crown in 1796. 
I did not use such language ; but I think 
Ihave answered the objections of the right 
hon. Gentleman. [“ No, no!”}| I have 
proposed an Address to the Crown, which, 
because it alludes to the just influence of 
this country having been lowered, is said to 
be unprecedented, although Mr. Fox, whom 
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me as an authority, moved an Address in 
which the Ministry of the country, which 
for foreign nations is the country, are de- 
scribed as contemptible in the eyes of 
Europe. The right hon. Gentleman com- 
plains of our not meeting the question 
in a more explicit and straightforward 
way. But are we met in an explicit and 
straightforward way? I never believed, 
until I heard the speech of the noble Lord, 
that the Government were really going to 
shelter themselves under the Amendment, 
the Amendment which has never been 
moved, of the hon. Member for Bridge- 
water (Mr. Kinglake). I thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer met us fairly 
the other night and said, ** The real ques- 
tion at issue is this—Are you or are you 
not satisfied with our administration of 
your foreign affairs in these negotiations ? 
That is the interpretation I put upon the 
question. It is a vote of want of con- 
fidence in our conduct of those negotia- 
tions ?’” If that be your interpretation 
of the position you occupy, how can you 
fall back on the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Bridgewater? What is that 
Amendment? It is the previous Question, 
drawn up by an amateur diplomatist, and 
moved by the historian of the campaign in 
the Crimea as a compliment, | suppose, 
to the Emperor of the French. But the 
noble Lord who has just sat down, and 
who is going to support the Amendment of 
the * previous Question ’’ declines to meet 
the case at all. [** No, no!’’] I understand 
the noble Lerd to say that his opinion is 
that the Government should support it. But 
the noble Lord has been very careful, 
though he shields himself formally under 
the Amendment of the Member for Bridge- 
water, to make as wide an issue as possible. 
What consolation Denmark will have from 
that last account of the investments in 
our savings banks, I am at a loss to under- 
stand. We have had too the Indian Budget 
to-night, which usually is not brought for-- 
ward till late in July ; and we have also 
been treated with the marvellous efforts 
of Government (Providence, of course, 
having had nothing to do with it) in alle- 
viating the disasters of the Cotton famine. 
Sir, the issue before the House will be 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Bridgewater, which gives no approbation 
to the conduct of the Government. As 
far as I can understand it, although they 
argue on the merits of their case, the 
Government will not take the opinion of 
the House boldly upon it. That, I think, 
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is not acting with the fairness we should 
have expected from Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment. The House has collectively 
incurred some very hard words, because 
acting. I think, from very proper motives, 
they have not hastened to a decision on the 
policy of the Government; and therefore, as 
we have at last, and I think at the right 
time, asked the opinion of the House, we 
had a right to expect that Her Majesty’s 
Government would not have evaded a de- 
cision. We must remember we have all 
of us been taunted by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Strond (Mr. Horsman) with abso- 
lute complicity with Government in avoid- 
ing a decision on this question. I will not 
trespass now upon the indulgence of the 
House in detail; but one result of this 
debate will be, that the House of Com- 
mons—I do not speak of the Opposition 
alone—are completely exonerated from any 
such imputation. I was rather surprised 
to hear the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs expatiating 
on our delay in bringing forward this 
question. Many of the most important 
despatches were not in our hands until 
after the Easter holydays, and, although 
the right hon. Member for Stroud is of 
opinion that it was my duty to come for- 
ward and step in between the Conference 
when it was announced as about to sit, and 
its result, and to call upon the House for 
an opinion that the Government were not 
justified in calling that Conference to- 
gether, I am still of opinion that it was 
far wiser on the part of the Opposition to 
take the course we did. When the Min- 
ister of the Crown, in his place in Par- 
liament, and speaking on his own respon- 
sibility, assured the House of Commons 
that a Conference had been called together, 
and that he was not without hopes of a 
satisfactory result, I think that, if I had 
proposed to interfere between the Govern- 
ment and the Conference, I should have 
taken a step the country would not 
have approved. Yet, for abstaining from 
this interference, we are made the ob- 
jects of an invective of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Horsman) of an unpre- 
cedented kind. He denounces the Govern- 
ment, he derides the Opposition, he de- 
tests the Peace party, he attacks the 
whole body of the House of Commons, 
and tells them that they are guilty of 
complicity with the Ministry because we 
did not move in this question. But why 
did not the right hon. Gentleman move in 
it? He had for three months on the paper 
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a motion which was without exception the 
most unconstitutional that was ever placed 
on the table of this House. Why did he 
not move that preposterous proposition, 
which struck at the prerogative of the 
Crown, and would have changed the whole 
spirit of our constitution? Why, because 
he knew that if he had moved that revo. 
lutionary rigmarole he would have been 
left without a teller had he gone to a 
division. And this is the Gentleman who 
lectures Parliament as a body, and every 
individual in particular, with a recklessness 
of assertion unequalled. We know that in 
private life there is always in every circle 
some person, male or female, who is regar- 
ded as ‘a superior person.” They decide 
on everything, they lecture everybody ; 
all acknowledge their transcendant qual- 
ities ; but everyone gets out of their way, 
The right hon. Member for Stroud is the 
‘* superior’person ” of the House of Com- 
mons. I am quite surprised that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Roebuck), who has been sitting opposite 
the right hon. Member for Stroud with 
that colossal lantern which he always uses 
to find an honest man, has not the in- 
genuousness to acknowledge that he has 
at last found the object of his search, 
The first Minister of the Crown having 
brought forward the state of the revenue 
and of our exports and imports, I want to 
know why he did not bring those inter- 
esting documents in to the debate on the 
Ashantee war—because they were equally 
applicable there. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have mismanaged the affairs of Den- 
mark, but then, they say, our exports and 
imports have increased. The House will 
have something to say about New Zealand 
before long, and I want to know what 
documents the President of the Board of 
Trade will furnish the noble Lord with 
on that occasion. The noble Lord says 
the influence of the country has not been 
lowered by the action of the Government, 
but that influénce depends on_ intelli- 
gence, wealth, and so on. If our influence 
merely depends upon wealth, intelligence, 
success in the arts, and the development 
of our industry, I shall begin to think 
with the hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. 
Cobden) that it would be quite as well 
to do away with the Foreign Office, The 
noble Lord asks where our influence 18 
lessened? And he reminded the House 
that I had said that if England and 
France were united war would be difficult ; 
and that if England, France, and Russia 
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were united war would be impossible. 
He says the Government have adopted 
what I laid down as the cardinal principle 
of foreign affairs. The noble Lord says, 
“We did apply to France and Russia.’’ 
Yes; but France and Russia would not act 
with you. That was the element wanting in 
the administration of your foreign policy. 
You failed. I ask you why you failed ? 


We know very well that in July—ten!} 


days after the speech of the noble Lord, 
which he has abjured to-night—the French 
Government communicated to us that they 
were eager and anxious to act with us in 
this matter. You had then the ready 
sympathy and willing assistance of France. 
Why did you forfeit it? I say you for- 
feited it by the manner in which you con- 
ducted your negotiations with respect to 
Poland. And what is your defence on 
that point? The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the King’s County (Mr. Hen- 
nessy) gave notice of an Address to the 
Crown in favour of Poland, and there was 
an apprehension that the Opposition were 
going to support it. And so our gifted 
Ministry plunged headlong into these por- 
tentous Polish negotiations, which have 
tended to destroy our influence in Europe, 
and have been one of the main causes 
I say it is impos- 


of the fall of Denmark. 
sible that Ministers so experienced could 
be influenced by a notice given by an inde- 
pendent Member of this House, and by an 
idle rumour that we were going to support 


his Motion. I do not believe that men 
upon whom so much responsibility rests 
could be influenced and controlled by such 
slight events. ‘ But,”’ says the noble Lord, 
“the Motion was very strong and very dan- 
gerous.”’ Well, Sir, so far as I was con- 
cerned, I recommended my hon. Friend 
the Member for the King’s County to 
withdraw his Resolution; but when some 
one tried to induce him to alter it, I re- 
commended him not to follow that advice. 
I approved it because in its terms it was 
copied verbatim from the principal despatch 
of the noble Lord himself, when Foreign 
Secretary, on Polish affairs. I said, if we 
are to have an Address to the Crown, let us 
have the language used by an experienced 
statesman who has considered this subject 
in every light ; and do not let us make a 
mistake in an Address which we propose 
to bear to the foot of the Throne. I deny 
that the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Stroud, as to the 
course which I pursued on the Motion rela- 
tive to Poland, has the slightest foundation. 
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As for the romance of the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
it is entirely due to the energy and ardour 
of his imagination. I dont find fault with 
those qualities. We must take a man as 
we find him, and, although we might wish 
that the hon. Gentleman possessed a little 
more tact in debate, yet in that case he 
might never have discovered the bulls of 
Nineveh, That a man filling so respon- 
sible an office as that of Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs should relate to the 
House that monstrous and marvellous story 
of a conspiracy to restore Poland and turn 
out the Ministry, is one of those eccentri- 
cities that only occur in prolonged debates, 
The noble Lord asks, Where is the in- 
fluence of this country lowered? I say 
‘“‘everywhere.’’ It ean be said of you 
what cannot be said of any other Minis- 
try that this country ever had. Twice 
within the last twelve months you have 
made the most importunate appeals to St. 
Petersburg, and twice they have been re- 
jected, and once with a haughty reprimand. 
You have not once or twice but many 
times, applied to France in your difficul- 
ties, but France has declined to act with 
you. I say that proves you have lost your 
influence. You have menaced Austria— 
you have menaced Prussia—you have men- 
aced the Diet—and in every instance your 
representations have been treated with in- 
difference. Is not that evidence that the just 
influence of this country has been lowered ? 
It is said that my Resolution is retrospec- 
tive, and does not refer to the future. That 
is not thecase. I have said nothing about 
indicating a policy, because every one now 
admits that it is not our duty to go to the 
foot of the Throne and indicate a policy. 
But, Sir, I say that the Address which I 
will in a moment place in your hands is 
not retrospective, does refer to the future, 
and is essentially practical. That can be 
shown in a moment. Suppose we had 
really pursued the course which had been 
denounced by the Member for Stroud — 
suppose when the papers had been all pro- 
duced we had not asked the opinion of the 
House upon the conduct of the Govern- 
ment—that, indeed, would have been 
shameful complicity. Suppose the House 
had been prorogued without our having 
solicited its opinion, and suppose that in 
the interval, before Parliament meets again, 
some other State in Europe—Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland was in danger— 
what security have we that Her Majesty's 
Ministers would not pursue towards that 


[ Fourth Night. 
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State the identical policy which they have 
pursued with regard to Denmark ? They 
would naturally say, the House of Com- 
mons have not disapproved our policy, they 
have sanctioned menaces at one time, re- 
tractation at another. Therefore, I say. 
we can prevent in the future a policy so 
disastrous only by passing the Resolution 
which now, Sir, I place in your hands ; and 
I am confident that it will recommend 
itself to the opinion of the House, and 
approve itself to the feelings of the 
country. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I hope the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) will not put the House to the 
trouble of dividing on his Amendment. He 
must have ascertained that the feeling of 
the House is not in its favour, and it would 
be very inconvenient to go to a division 
upon it at this hour, [Loud cries for the 
withdrawal of the Amendment. | 

Mr. NEWDEGATE replied: It would 
afford me great pleasure to comply with 
anything which the noble Lord suggests; 
but I ask for an answer; the Danish peo- 
ple are a free people, and I wish for a 
decision from this House as the represen- 
tatives of another free people, whether 
this House will consent to afford any 
assistance to the Danish people in defence 
of their independence as a nation by 
adopting the terms proposed by the neu- 
tral Powers in the recent Conference ? 
[ Continued cries, urging the hon. Member 
to withdraw his Motion.| 

Mr. SPEAKER put the Question, 
*‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question ;” and the great 
majority of voices appearing to be in the 
affirmative, Mr. Speaker declared that in 
his judgment the ‘ Ayes ” have it. 
Whereupon the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire called that ‘‘ the Noes have 
it.” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that before he 
again put the Question on the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Amendment, he wished to call 
the attention of the House to a matter 
affecting their proceeding in verification of 
the voices. If the hon. Member should 
persist in dividing the House, inconvenience 
might result, and it would be necessary to 
have some change made in their arrange- 
ments. It appeared that the ‘* Noes” 
would form a very small portion of the 
Members present, and that, therefore, the 
lobby would not contain all the “ Ayes.” 
The difficulty had been foreseen, and con- 
sidered by himself and the officers of the 


Mr. Disraeli 


Denmark and Germany— 


{COMMONS} 
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House ; and he proposed a slight changs 
in the arrangements, interfering as little as 
possible with the established forms. The 
** Ayes”” would go to the right, but the 
door of the lobby would be kept open ; they 
would pass on and be counted without 
delay. But in order that the incoming 
stream might not be commingled in the 
House with the outgoing stream, the Mem- 
bers as they were counted would pass into 
the lobby outside of the House; when 
all should have been told, they would re. 
enter the Honse. He trusted this arrange. 
ment would obviate the inconvenience that 
must otherwise arise. 

Mr. SPEAKER then again put the 
Question, and not more than two or three 
voices declaring in the negative, Mr, 
Speaker said that in his judgment the 
** Ayes” have it. 

Whereupon— 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said—I think, Sir, 
that the decision of the House is now 
evident. I have no wish to put the House 
to inconvenience by a division. I there- 
fore withdraw my Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. KINGLAKE, who attempted to 
address the House in explanation, but was 
prevented proceeding by the impatience of 
the House, then moved his Amendment, 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out the last paragraph of the pro- 
posed Question, in order to add the words “To 
express the satisfaction with which we have learnt 
that, at this conjuncture, Her Majesty has been 
advised to abstain from armed interference in the 
War now going on between Denmark and the 
German Powers,”—({Mr. Kinglake,) 


—instead thereof. 


The House divided:—Ayes 295 ; Noes 
313: Majority 18. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, 


That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to thank Her Majesty for directing the 
Correspondence on Denmark and Germany, and 
the Protocols of the Conference recently held in 
London, to be laid before Parliament : 

To assure Her Majesty, that we have heard 
with deep concern, that the sittings of that Con- 
ference have been brought to a close without 
accomplishing the important purposes for which 
it was convened : 

To express the satisfaction with which we have 
learnt that, at this conjuncture, Her Majesty has 
been advised to abstain from armed interference 
in the War now going on between Denmark and 
the German Powers. 


To be presented by Privy Councillors. 








jut 


to 
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Resolution— 


AYES, 


Acton, Sir J. D. 
Adderley, rt. hon. C. B, 
Annesley, hon. Col. H, 
Arbuthnott, hon. Gen. 
Archdall, Captain M, 
Astell, J. H. 

Bailey, C. 

Baillie, H. J. 

Baring, A. H. 

Baring, T. 

Barttelot, Colonel 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Bathurst, Colonel H, 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Beecroft, G. S. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Benyon, R. 

Beresford, rt. hon. W. 
Beresford, D. W. P. 
Bernard, hon. Colonel 
Bernard, T. T. 

Blake, J. A. 

Bond, J. W. M‘G, 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bovill, W. 

Bowyer, Sir G. 

Brady, Dr. 
Bramley-Moore, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bremridge, R. 

Bridges, Sir B, W. 
Brooks, R. 

Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruen, H. 

Burghley, Lord 
Butler-Johnstone, H.A. 
Cairns, Sir H. M‘C, 
Cargill, W. W. 
Cartwright, Colonel 
Cave, S. 

Ceeil, Lord R. 

Clive, Capt. hon. G. W. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cochrane, A.D. R. W.B. 
Cogan, W. H. F, 

Cole, hon. H. 

Cole, hon. J. L. 
Collins, T. 

Conolly, T. 

Copeland, Mr. Ald, 
Corbally, M. E. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L, 
Cubitt, G. 

Curzon, Viscount 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Damer, S. D. 

Dawson, R. P. 
Dickson, Colonel 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Drax, J. S. W.S.E. D. 
Du Cane, C. 
Duncombe, hon. W. E. 
Dunne, Colonel 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Edwards, Colonel 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. A, F. 
Egerton, E. C, 
Egerton, hon, W. 





Elphinstone, Sir J. D. 
Estcourt, rt.hon.T.H.S, 
Fane, Colonel J. W. 
Farquhar, Sir M, 
Farrer, J. 

Fellowes, E, 
Fergusson, Sir J, 
Ferrand, W. 

Filmer, Sir E. 
FitzGerald, W. R. S. 
Fleming, T. W. 
Forde, Colonel 
Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 
Franklyn, G. W. 
Fraser, Sir W. A. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gard, R. S. 

George, J. 

Getty, S. G. 

Gilpin, Colonel 
Goddard, A. L. 
Gore, J. R. O. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Graham, Lord W. 
Greaves, E. 
Greenall, G. 

Greene, J. 

Greville, Colonel F. 
Gray, Captain 

Grey de Wilton, Visct, 
Griffith, C. D. 
Grogan, Sir E. 
Haliburton, T. C, 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Hamilton, Major 
Hamilton, Viscount 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hardy, G. 

Hardy, J. 

Hartopp, E. B. 
Harvey, R. B. 
Hassard, M. 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Hennessy, J. P. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hesketh, Sir T. G. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Heygate, W. U. 

Hill, hon. R. C, 
Hodgson, R. 
Holford, R. S. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Hood, Sir A. A, 
Hopwood, J. T. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Hotham, Lord 
Howes, E. 

Hubbard, J. G. 
Humberston, P. S, 
Hume, W. W. F. 
Humphery, W, H. 
Hunt, G. W. 
Ingestre, Viscount 
Jermyn, Earl 

Jervis, Captain 
Jolliffe, rt. hon, Sir W. 


G. H. 
Jolliffe, IT. HH. 
Jones, D, 


{Jury 8, 1864} 








Kekewich, S. T. 
Kelly, Sir F. 
Kendall, N. 
Kennard, R. W. 
Ker, D. S. 
Kerrison, Sir E. C. 
King, J K. 
Knatehbull, W.F. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, R. 
Knox, Colonel 
Knox, hon. Major S. 
Lacon, Sir E. 
Laird, J. 
Langton, W. G. 
Leader, N. P. 
Leeke, Sir H. 
Lefroy, A. 
Legh, W. J. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord H, 
Lennox, C. S. B. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Leslie, W. 
Liddell, hon. H. G, 
Long, R. P. 
Longfield, R. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lovaine, Lord 
Lowther, hon. Colonel 
Lowther, Captain 
Lyall, G. 
Lygon, hon. F. 
Lytion, rt. hon, Sir G, 
E. L. B. 


G. 
G. 
H.K, 


Macaulay, K. 
M‘Cann, J. 
M‘Cormick, W. 
Macdonogh, F, 
MacEvoy, E. 
M‘Mahon, P. 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Malins, R. 
Manners,rt. hn. Lord J. 
Manners, Lord G. J. 
Maxwell, hon. Colonel 
Miles, Sir W. 

Miller, T. J. 

Mills, A. 

Mitford, W. T. 
Montagu, Lord R. 
Montgomery, Sir G, 
Mordaunt, Sir C, 
Morgan, O. 

Morgan, hon. Major 
Morritt, W. J. S. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J, R. 
Mundy, W, 


Noel, hon. G, J. 

North, Colonel 
Northcote, Sir S. H, 
O’Conor Don, The 

O’ Donoghue, The 

O’ Ferrall, rt.hon. R. M. 
O’Neill, E. 

O'Reilly, M. W. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakenham, Colonel 
Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Paik, Sir L. 


(Mr. Disraeli). 
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Palmer, R. W. 
Papillon, P. 0. 
Parker, Major W. 
Patten, Colonel W. 
Paull, H 
Peacocke, G, M. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. General 
Pennant, hon. Colonel 
Pevensey, Viscount 
Phillips, G. L. 
Powell, F. S. 
Powys-Lybbe, P. L. 
Quinn, P. 
Redmond, J. E. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Rogers, J. J. 
Rolt, J. 
Rose, W. A. 
Rowley, hon, R, T. 
Salt, T. 
Sclater- Booth, G. 
Scott, Lord H, 
Scully, V. 
Selwyn, C. J. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Smith, A. (Herts) 
Smith, Sir F, 
Smith, M. 
Smith, S. G. 
Smyth, Colonel 
Smollett, P. B. 
Somerset, Colonel 
Somes, J. 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stanhope, Lord 
Stanley, Lord 
Stirling, W. 
Stracey, Sir H. 
Stronge, Colonel 
Stewart, Sir M. R. S. 
Stuart, Lieut.-Col, W. 
Sturt, H. G. 
Sturt, Lieut.-Col. N. 
Sullivan, M. 
Surtees, H. E. 
Talbot, hon. W. C. 
Thynne, Lord E. 
Thynne, Lord Hf. 
Tollemache, J. 
Torrens, R. 
Tottenham, Lieut.-Col. 
C.G 


Trefusis, hon. C. H. R. 
Treherne, M. 

Trevor, Lord A. E. H. 
Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Turner, C. 

Vance, J, 

Vandeleur, Colonel 
Vansittart, W. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Verner, E. W. 

Vyse, Colonel H. 
Walcott, Admiral 
Waldron, L. 

Walker, J. R. 
Walpole, rt. hon, S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. 
Waterhouse, S. 
Watlington, J. W. P. 
Welby, W. E. 
Whiteside, rt. hon. J. 
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Williams, Colonel 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Woodd, B. T. 
Wyndham, hon, II. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Wynn, C. W. W. 


Denmark and Germany— 


Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Yorke, J. R 


TELLERS. 
Taylor, Colonel 
Whitmore, H. 


NOES, 


Adair, H. E. 

Adam, W. P. 

Adeane, H. J. 

Agar-Ellis, hon, L.G.F. 

Agnew, Sir A, 

Alcock, T. 

Andover, Viscount 

Angerstein, W. 

Anson, hon. Major 

Anstruther, Sir R. 

Antrobus, E. 

Ashley, Lord 

Athlumney, Lord 

Aytoun, R. S. 

Bagwell, J. 

Baines, E. 

Baring, rt. hon. Sir F.T. 

Baring, T. G. 

Barnes, T. 

Bass, M. T. 

Baxter, W. E. 

Bazley, T. 

Beale, S. 

Beamish, F. B. 

Beaumont, W. B. 

Beaumont, S. A. 

Bellew, R. M. 

Berkeley, hon. H. F. 

Berkeley, hon. Colonel 
F. W. F. 

Berkeley, hon. C. P. F. 

Biddulph, Colonel 

Black, A. 

Blencowe, J. G. 

Bonham-Carter, J. 

Bouverie, rt. hon, E. P. 

Bouverie, hon. P. P. 

Bright, J. 

Briscoe, J. I. 

Brocklehurst, J. 

Brown, J. 

Browne, Lord J. T. 

Bruce, Lord E, 

Bruce, rt. hon. H, A. 

Buchanan, W. 

Buckley, General 

Bulkeley, Sir R. 

Buller, J. W. 

Buller, Sir A. W. 

Burke, Sir T. J. 

Bury, Viscount 

Butler, C. S. 

Butt, I. 

Buxton, C. 

Caird, J. 

Calthorpe, hon. F. H. 
W.G 


Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Carnegie, hon. C. 
Castlerosse, Viscount 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Chapman, J. 
Childers, H. C. E. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. J. 
Churchill, Lord A. S, 


Clay, J. 

Clifford, C. C. 
Clifford, Colonel 
Clifton, Sir R. J. 
Clinton, Lord R. 
Cobbett, J. M. 
Cobden, R. 

Coke, hon. Colonel 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collier, Sir R. P. 
Colthurst, Sir G. C. 
Cowper, rt. hon. W. F, 
Cox, W. 

Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crawford, R. W. 
Crossley, Sir F. 
Dalglish, R. 

Davey, R. 

Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Davie, Colonel F. 
Denman, hon. G. 
Dent, J. D. 

Dering, Sir E. C. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodson, J. G. 
Douglas, Sir C. 
Doulton, F. 

Duff, M. E. G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Duke, Sir J. 

Dunbar, Sir William 
Dundas, F, 

Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Dunkellin, Lord 
Dunlop, A. M. 
Dunne, M. 

Dutton, hon. R. H. 
Elcho, Lord 

Enfield, Viscount 
Ennis, J 

Esmonde, J. 

Evans, T. W. 
Ewart, W. 

Ewart, J.C. 

Ewing, H. E. Crum- 
Fenwicke, E. M. 
Fenwicke, H. 
Fermoy, Lord 
Finlay, A. S. 
Fitzwilliam, hn. C.W.W. 
Foley, Hi. W. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Forster, C. 

Forster, W. E. 
Foster, W. 0. 
Fortescue, hon. F. D. 
Fortescue, rt. hon. C. 
French, Colonel 
Gavin, Major 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gilpin, C. 

Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Glyn, G. G. 
Goldsmid, Sir F, H. 
Goschen, G. J. 
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Gower, hon. F. L. 
Gower, G. W. G. L. 
Greenwood, J. 
Gregory, W. H. 
Gregson, S. 
Grenfell, C. P. 
Grenfell, H. R. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Grosvenor, Lord R, 
Gurdon, B. 

Gurney, J. H. 
Gurney, S. 

Hadfield, G. 
Hanbury, R. 
Handley, John 
Hankey, T. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hayter, rt. hn. Sir W.G, 
Headlam, rt. hon. T. E. 
Heathcote, hon. G. H. 
Henderson, J. 
Henley, Lord 
Herbert, rt. hon. H. A. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hodgkinson, G. 
Llodgson, K. D. 
Holland, E. 
Horsman, rt. hon. E. 
Howard, hon, C. W, G, 
Howard, Lord E. 
Hutt, rt. hon. W. 
Ingham, R. 

Jackson, W. 

Jervoise, Sir J, C. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kinglake, A. W. 
Kinglake, J. A. 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Layard, A. U. 
Langton, W. H. G. 
Lawson, W. 

Leatham, E. A. 
Lefevre, G. J. S. 

Lee, W. 

Legh, Major C. 
Levinge, Sir R. 
Lewis, H. 

Lindsay, W. S. 
Locke, J. 

Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lysley, W. J. 
Mackie, J. 
Mackinnon,W.A.( Lym) 
Mackinnon,W. A.(Rye) 
Mainwaring, T. 
Marjoribanks, D. C, 
Marsh, M. H. 
Martin, P. W. 
Martin, J. 

Massey, W. N. 
Matheson, A. 

Merry, J. 

Miidmay, H. F. 
Miller, W. 

Mills, J. R. 

Mitchell, T, A. 
Moffatt, G. 
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Moncreiff, rt. hon. J, 
Monsell, rt, hon. W. 
Morris, D. 
Morrison, W. 
Neate, C. 

Norris, J. T. 
North, F. 

O’Brien, P. 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 

O’ Hagan, rt. hon, T, 
O’Loghlen, Sir C, M. 
Onslow, G. 

Owen, Sir IT. 0. 
Packe, Colonel 
Padmore, R. 
Paget, C. 

Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Palmer, Sir R. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Paxton, Sir J. 
Pease, H. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, rt. hon. F, 
Peel, J. 

Pender, J. 

Peto, Sir S. M. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, Colonel 
Ponsonby, hon, A. 
Portman, hon. W. II.B, 
Potter, E. 

Powell, J. J. 

Price, R. G. 

Pryse, E.. L. 
Pritchard, J. 
Proby, Lord 

Pugh, D. 

Ramsden, Sir J. W. 
Ricardo, 0. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Robertson, D. 
Robertson, H. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rothschild, Baron L. de 
Rotbschild, Baron M.de 
Russell, H. 

Russell, A. 

Russell, F. W. 
Russell, Sir W. 

St. Aubyn, J. 
Salomons, Mr. Ald. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scott, Sir W. 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seely, C. 

Seymour, H. D. 
Seymour, W. D. 
Seymour, A. 
Shafto, R. D. 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Sidney, T. 

Smith, A. (Truro) 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 

Smith, M. T. 
Stacpoole, W. 
Staniland, M. 
Stansfeld, J. 

Steel, J. 





Burial Service— 


Watkins, Colonel L. 
Weguelin, T. M. 
Western, S. 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, S, 
White, J. 

White, hon. L. 
Wickham, H. W. 
Williams, W. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Woods, H. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyld, J. 

Wyvill, M. 
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Stuart, Colonel 

Sykes, Colonel W. H. 
Talbot, C. R. M 
Taylor, P. A. 
Thompson, HH. S. 
Thornhill, W. P. 

Tite, W. 

Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Tomline, G. 

Tracy, hon. C. R. D. H. 
Trelawny, Sir J. Se 
Turner, J. A. 

Tynte, Colonel K, 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vernon, H. F. 

Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 

Vyner, R. A. 

Walter, J. 

Warner, E. 

Watkin, E. W. 


TELLERS. 
Brand, hon. H. B. W. 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
E. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o'clock, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 11, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Szrecr Commirtez—On Library 
of the House (List of the Committee). 

Pusuc Bitts — Second Reading— India Office * 
(No. 191); Thames Conservancy * (No. 173). 
Committee—Life Annuities and Life Assurances * 

(No. 116); Lunacy (Scotland) * (No. 172). 
Report—Public and Refreshment Houses (No. 
184); Life Annuities and Life Assurances * 
(No. 116); Lunacy (Scotland)* (No. 172). 
Third Reading—Summary Procedure (Scotland )* 
(No. 165), and passed. 


LIBRARY OF THE HOUSE. 


Select Committee to consider of certain 
Matters relative to the Library of this 
House and to the Papers and Documents 
delivered for their Lordships House, ap- 
pointed: The Lords following were named 
of the Committee ; the Committee to meet 
on Friday next, at Three o’clock :— 


_L. Abp. Canterbury, Ld. Chancellor, Ld. Pre- 
sident, Ld. Privy Seal, D. Richmond, M. Lans- 
downe, M. Bath, E. Stanhope, E. Malmesbury, 
E. Russell, V. Eversley, L. Willoughby de Eresby, 
L. Colville of Culross, L. Ponsonby, L. Redesdale, 
L. Colehester, L. Somerhill, L. Brougham and 
Vaux, L. Monteagle of Brandon, L. Cranworth, 
L, St. Leonards, L. Wensleydale, L. Chelmsford, 
L, Kingsdown. 


{Juxy 11, 1864} 
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BURIAL SERVICE.—ADDRESS MOVED. 


Lorp EBURY rose to move an Address 
for the appointment of a Commission to 
consider what steps should be taken to 
obviate the evils complained of as arising 
from the present compulsory and indiscri- 
minate use of the Burial Service of the 
Church of England. The noble Lord said, 
that before proceeding to submit the Mo- 
tion, he desired to call their Lordships’ 
notice to the position in which this ques- 
tion now presented itself. Last year, some- 
what earlier in the Session, he proposed 
a similar Motion. On that occasion he 
could have very easily proved the extent 
to which those evils were felt from 
various sources; and he had preferred 
at once to point their Lordships’ at- 
tention to a remarkable document which 
placed the question beyond all doubt, 
and he should do no more than refer 
to it now. It was a petition addressed 
to the right rev. Prelates by 4000 of the 
clergy of the Church of England (some 
of whom were now on the Bench, and 
others holding very distinguished offices 
in the Church), in which they used these 
terms— 


“We beg to express our conviction that the 
almost indiscriminate use of the Order for the 
Burial of the Dead as practically enforced by the 
existing state of the law imposes a heavy burden 
upon the consciences of clergymen, and is the 
occasion of a grievous scandal to many Christian 
people. We therefore most humbly pray that 
your Lordships will be pleased to give the subject 
now brought under your consideration such atten- 
tion as the magnitude of these evils appears to 
require, with a view to the devising some effectual 
remedy,” 


That petition, which was not addressed to 
Parliament but to the right rev. Prelates, 
was presented thirteen years ago, and 
up to this time nothing has been done to 
relieve those parties from the grievance 
and scandal of which they complained. It 
was signed by those who felt the grievance 
and witnessed the scandal, and yet nothing 
had been done in the direction of the 
prayer. In the debate which arose when 
he made his Motion last year, very strong 
opinions were expressed by almost every 
noble Lord who took part in the discus- 
sion, that this state of things should not 
be allowed to continue; and the Primate 
of All England on that occasion undertook 
to see what he could do in order to pro- 
duce some kind of legislation which might 
mitigate the evils complained of. The 
most rey. Prelate did not absolutely pro- 
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mise to provide a remedy, but he stated 
that he would consult his right rev. Bre- 
thren and the clergy, with a view of ascer- 
taining whether some satisfactory arrange- 
ment might not be arrived at. A year 
had passed away, and about a fortnight 
ago he took the liberty of asking his most 
rev. Friend, whether in the interval that 
had elapsed he had been able to do any- 
thing, and whether he was able to say if 
any legislation was likely to take place 
upon the subject during the present Ses- 
sion. The most rev. Prelate in answer 
said that he had discussed the matter with 
his right rev. Brethren, and had endea-- 
voured to obtain the opinions of the 
clergy, and the result was his belief 
that the great majority were averse to any 
change, and, under these circumstances, 
he was not prepared to make any proposal. 
Upon that occasion he (Lord Ebury) depre- 
cated any further discussion upon the 
subject, as it was his intention to bring it 
in a more formal manner before their 
Lordships ; but he inferred, as he thought 
their Lordships must have inferred, that 
the most rev. Prelate was not at all satis- 
fied with the position in which the ques- 
tion stood. He was glad to find from what 
had since taken place, that he was not 
mistaken, and that it would not be 
necessary for him to urge any further 
arguments in support of his Motion, be- 
cause the most rev. Prelate had given 
him to understand that though he did 
not take the same view as he (Lord 
Ebury) did, respecting the means of pro- 
viding a remedy, he was not unwilling to 
assent to the Motion with some restric- 
tions. His earnest desire had always 
been, in the conduct of this question, that 
the remedy should come, not from himself, 
but from the reverend Bench; and as they 
were willing to take up this question, it 
only remained for him to make the Motion 
of which he had given notice. 

Moved— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying for the Appointment of a Com- 
mission to consider what steps should be taken to 
obviate the evils complained of as arising from 
the present compulsory and indiscriminate Use of 
the Burial Service of the Church of England.” 

Tae ArcasisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, the noble Lord who had moved the 
Address had rightly interpreted his view 
with regard to the grievance which still 
existed in reference to the Burial Service. 
At the same time he had given the noble 
Lord to understand that he could not con- 


Lord Ebury 


{LORDS} 
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sent to any Royal Commission which 
should have in view that mode of remedy. 
ing the grievance which contemplated an 
alteration of the service. Short of that, 
he was willing that a Royal Commis. 
sion should be issued, and he would go 
further and say that he was ready to 
agree that the Royal Commission should 
take into consideration the question of the 
re-arrangement of the Table of Lessons, 
The noble Lord (Viscount Gage) on the 
opposite side of the House proposed a 
very small measure which he (the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury) felt disinclined to 
assent to. He had no objection to the 
re-arrangement of the Table of Lessons, 
and with regard to these two points he was 
ready to assent to a motion for a Com- 
mission. He was not averse to change, 
provided it could be shown that it was 
reasonable, and one that could be effected 
without injury to the doctrines and prac. 
tices of the Church. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, he de- 
sired to call the attention of the noble 
Lord to the form of the Motion. It was 
to move an humble Address to Her Ma- 
jesty praying for the appointment of a 
Commission. Now, especially after what 
had been said by the Primate of All Eng- 
land, it might fairly be doubted whether 
it was desirable there should be an Address 
to Her Majesty asking for a Royal Com- 
mission, or whether it would not be better 
to leave it in the hands of Her Majesty’s 
responsible advisers, as had been the case 
during the past year with regard to the 
important question of Clerical Subscription, 
to take such steps as they thought right 
in reference to this important matter. He 
agreed most fully with the most rev. Pre- 
late that the time had come when some 
change in this matter was required. The 
very discussion which took place last year, 
leaving the question somewhat in an un- 
satisfactory state, showed that the matter 
required to be dealt with. The very fact 
of the uncertainty of the law, under which 
there was a doubt whether the Bishop was 
or was not compellable to proceed against 
any clergyman who refused to read the 
Burial Service under the painful circum- 
stances to which allusion had been made, 
showed that something must be done to 
set the matter at rest. There remained 
also the further question, whether or not 
the mode of dealing with the difficulty as 
was suggested by his right rev. Brother 
the Bishop of Exeter was the right one. 
The legal questions involved were in fact 
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extremely complicated. The 68th Canon 
would’ certainly require revision, and it 
could not be altered with propriety with- 
out an appeal to the Houses of Convoca- 
tion as well as the decision of the Legisla- 
ture and the Sovereign. Then, again, the 
Rubric preceding the Burial Service was, of 
course, embodied in an Act of Parliament 
—the Act of Uniformity — and therefore 
its alteration would require, according to 
constitutional usage, the consent both of 
Parliament and Convocation. The ques- 
tions presented to them were therefore 
complicated, and he did not know whe- 
ther the consideration which had been 
given to the subject during the past year 
had at all cleared the way of difficulties. 
For his own part he was impressed with 
the conviction, that the time was come 
when something ought fo be done by 
authority in the matter. No doubt if 
things were left as they were, difficul- 
ties would continue to present themselves 
even in a more aggravated form. There 
was the difficulty that in one diocese 
the clergyman was subjected to one rule 
and in another to another; and there 
was, he understood, even a different rule 
in the two provinces. Now, that was 


obviously a state of things which ought 


not to be allowed to continue; and, judg- 
ing by the mode in which the other in- 
tricate question of Subscription by the 
Clergy had been dealt with, and the way 
in which, when a Commission was ac- 
tually appointed, one difficulty after an- 
other had in that case disappeared, there 
was good reason to hope that if this ques- 
tion was dealt with in a similar mode, 
the difficulties which now beset it would 
disappear likewise. With regard to an 
alteration in the service, there was, no 
doubt, a strong opinion among a large 
proportion of the clergy adverse toit. And 
there remained the possibility of dealing 
with the law which prescribed its use. In 
France these difficulties had been removed, 
not by an interference with religious ser- 
vices, but by the provisions of the law ac- 
cording to which the clergy were bound 
to use those services. By the French law 
there were certain reasons which justified 
the priest in refusing to perform religious 
services at the burial. The French law 
adopted three reasons specified in our 
Rubric and the 68th Canon, but also 
added to these open and notorious pro- 
fanity on the part of the deceased. To 
settle how a similar course was to be 
followed in England might be difficult, 


{Jory 11, 1864} 
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but this arrangement was successful in 
France where the State was entitled to 
see that no injustice was done by the 
clergy, and the discretion was left in 
the hands of the Bishop. If such diffi. 
culties could be got over in France, he did 
not see why they should not be also got 
over in this country. There remained the 
consideration that, as far as they could 
judge, the feeling of the clergy in this 
country was in favour not only of not 
altering thé service, but of leaving matters 
alone. Of the 4,000 who had signed the 
memorial alluded to by the noble Lord, 
some had, if he had not been misinformed, 
since changed their minds; some of them 
were now in that House; but whether the 
Memorialists adhered to their opinions or 
not, there was a large body of the clergy 
who were strongly of opinion that things 
should remain as they were. It was im- 
portant that they should not disregard the 
feeling of the clergy, but at the same time 
they should not attach to their opinions 
too much importance. The clergy, ne- 
cessarily from their profession, were — 
and he was very thankful for it—averse 
to change, and those changes that were 
good might not receive from them that 
amount of favour at the time of their first 
proposal, which, after the alterations had 
been made by their superiors, they were 
willing to accord to them. It was doubt- 
ful whether, with regard to the abolition 
of non-residence and other very salutary 
reforms which had taken place in the 
Church, if the decision had rested with 
the whole body of the clergy, that pro- 
perly Conservative spirit which animated 
them would not have led them to say that 
the safer course was to leave things as 
they were. He thought it would be wise 
on the part of the Government to take the 
question into their own hands, giving due 
weight, and not too much weight, to the 
opinions of the clergy. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was not 
prepared to pledge the Government to the 
course suggested, but he assured their 
Lordships that it should have the imme- 
diate attention of the Government. He 
would put himself into communication 
with the noble Lord who introduced the 
Motion and the most rev. Prelate, with a 
view of adopting a course satisfactory to 
all parties. 

Lozp REDESDALE asked whether the 
most rev. Prelate had consulted all his 
right rev. Brethren on the subject of a 
change in the Table of Lessons? 
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Tue Axcusisuor or CANTERBURY 
said, he had not brought the question be- 
fore the-whole body of Bishops, but he 
had consulted several of them individually ; 
and from what took place at the meeting 
in February he certainly gathered that a 
Commission such as he had described 
would be acceptable to the clergy gene- 
rally. 

Lorp EBURY was quite willing to 
withdraw the Motion, and leave it in the 
hands of the most rev. Prelate and of the 
Government, but he had understood their 
Lordships on a previous occasion to be of 
opinion that the question ought not to be 
left to the clergy to decide, whether they 
would or would not agree to a change. 

Tae Marquess or WESTMEATH de- 
sired to call attention to the division of 
the services of the Liturgy at the chapels 
royal, and inquired of the right rev. Pre- 
late (the Bishop of London) whether he 
did not think it would be better that 
the practice should be general, so that 
persons in different degrees of health 
might attend in different parts of the day 
without injury to their constitutions. 
When he had asked a clergyman to set 
the example of changing the service, the 
reply was that he did not think himself of 
sufficient weight to take so important a 
step, but he would gladly follow it if any 
one else would do so. The fact was, that 
the clergy were always afraid of raising a 
No Popery ery by changing the services or 
shortening them. He was as much averse 
to Popery as any one, but he still thought 
a short manual of service of the Church 
might be adopted with advantage, and that 
if it were begun in London it would soon 
be followed throughout the whole of the 
country. The question he had to put to 
the right rev. Prelate was, Whether he 
would take into consideration the expe- | 
diency of putting a reasonable degree of | 
pressure on the ministers in the different 
parishes in London, in order that they 
might put the rule in practice for the 
benefit of a congregation who might wish | 
to provide for the legislation that would ' 
necessarily follow ? 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON thought that 
distinct notice ought to have been given 
of such a question. He believed, as a 
matter of fact, that the clergy were at 
liberty to change the service; but it would 
be very unwise to act upon it without it 
was in accordance with the expressed 
wish of the congregation, and still more 
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pressure on the clergy in reference to 
such a subject. 

Eant STANHOPE said, he considered 
it highly inexpedient to put questions on 
an important subject like this without 
notice. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with. 
drawn. 


PUBLIC AND REFRESHMENT HOUSES 
BILL (No. 184), 
FORMERLY ENTITLED 
PUBLIC AND REFRESHMENT HOUSES 
(METROPOLIS, é&c.) BILL. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE moved 
to omit from Clause 2 an Amendment hav- 
ing the effect of extending the operation 
of the Act to the districts of Improvement 
Commissioners. He objected to the appli- 
cation of the Act to small yillages and 
towns which might be within the bound. 
aries of corporate districts, governed by 
local boards or commissioners. In his 
view such towns ought to be omitted, and 
the provisions of the Bill should be con- 
fined to the corporate town itself, leaving 
the county magistracy the power of ap- 
plying the measure to the rural villages, 
though they might happen to lie within 
the municipal boundaries. 


Moved to omit the words (‘and Dis- 
tricts of Improvement Commissioners’’). 


Eart GRANVILLE said, that several 
large towns such as Huddersfield and Bir- 
kenhead, were precedents for the Amend- 
ment, for there these powers were en- 
trusted to the governing body and not to 
the magistrates. 

Lorpv REDESDALE also thought that 
some limit to the jurisdiction of the town 
councils should be put, and he complained 
that the Amendments of the Commons had 
altered the whole character of the Bill. 

Lorp EBURY said, they were charged 
with legislating for the Metropolis only, 
and not for the rest of England. It was 
to remove these objections that the Bill 
had been extended. 


On Question : ‘‘ That the words 


oye 
to be left out stand part of the Bill?” their 
Lordships divided : —Contents 34, Not- 





unwise for him to attempt to put any 
Lord Redesdale 


Contents 26: Majority 8, 
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to omit the clause in order to substitute 
another, giving the power of adopting 
the Act to the magistrates of corporate 
boroughs instead of to the town councils. 

Eant GRANVILLE pointed out that 
the control of issuing licences was still 
left with the magistrates ; but as it was 
desirable that the inhabitants of a town 
should have the power of deciding within 
what hours refreshment houses must be 
closed, it was better to entrust this power 
to town councils. 

Lorn EGERTON or TATTON said, that 
this was the first time that the power of 
choosing, whether the provisions of a Bill 
affecting the regulations of public houses 
was to be taken out of the hands of the 
Magistracy and vested in town councils 
and local commissioners. He reminded 
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the House that the election of town coun- 
cillors was very much influenced by pub- 
licans and the proceedings that took place 
at public-houses; therefore he hoped that 
clause would be rejected. 

THe Eart or ROMNEY thought that 
it would very much tend to degrade 
and lower town councils if this clause 
were affirmed, because nobody could doubt 
that in an election the leading question 
which would be put would be, whether the 
candidate would support the introduction 
of this measure; and he believed that that 
would lead to the election of a less infiu- 
ential body of townsmen as councillors. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
the reason of introducing the clause was to 
ascertain the opinion of the town itself, 
and not of the magistrates of the town; 
besides which, if it were not introduced, 
the whole onus of deciding whether the 
provisions of the measure should be intro- 
duced into certain large towns would be 
on the stipendiary magistracy, which 
would be objectionable. 

Lorv BROUGHAM approved in gene- 
ral of magistrates, and not elected bodies, 
exercising the powers of the Bill; but 
he was aware that in this he might give 
umbrage to his excellent friends of the 
‘Temperance League, whose Permissive Bill 
vested a certain authority in the majority 
of ratepayers. He would make compen- 
sation to the League by stating to their 
Lordships what he knew had a direct ten- 
dency in favour of temperance as well to 
improve the condition of the working 
classes and insure their comforts. He 
meant the great cooking depots, of which 
he and a noble Friend (the Earl of Shrews- 
bury) had last week carefully examined 
the one established in this neighbourhood, 
in the New Cut, Lambeth — which he 
strongly recommended their Lordships to 
visit, and they would receive from it the 
same gratification which he and his noble 
Friend (the noble Earl) had received. 
Never was there a more useful establish- 
ment, or one better conducted; 1,500, 
working men a day had their dinner, 
sometimes alone, sometimes with their 
wives and daughters. The dinner was ex- 
cellent. He saw plates of good roast beef, 
potatoes, and peas, at 5d. per plate, and 
the soup which he tasted was equal to any 
he had ate in his life. There were three 
kinds, and the pea soup was as good as 
any served on the tables of their Lord- 
ships—the price a penny for a good bowl; 
so that for sixpence, the working man 


2U 
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dined as well as any one could desire. 
There was perfect cleanliness and order in 
the kitchen and all parts of the house; 
and as these establishments, to be useful, 
must be self-supporting, he had examined 
their accounts, which were kept with the 
greatest regularity and precision; and 
then he called for the accountant’s report 
on the balance; when he found that, after 
paying every expense, even to the interest 
of a small sum borrowed, the net profit 
was 20 per cent on its capital. He earn- 
estly hoped that eighteen or twenty more 
of such admirable helps to the working 
classes would be shortly established in this 
city; and he tendered this statement to 
his good friends of the League, as a com- 
pensation for opposing the extending the 
power of the Bill to elected bodies, instead 
of the magistrates. Temperance, as well 
as comfort, to the working class, was the 
result of this institution, for generally the 
workmen attending it were sober men. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, as he 
understood, the simple provision was that 
these houses should be closed between one 
and four; and if it were a good provision, 
he could not understand why it should 
not be general in its application. 

Loxp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that the whole principle of the Bill was 
permissive; and the only question in dis- 
pute seemed to be, whether this permis- 
sive power should be exercised by the 
town council or by the justices. 

On Question, That Clause 9 be omitted ? 
—their Lordships divided :—Contents 31; 
Not-Contents 31. 

The numbers being equal, it was (ac- 
cording to ancient rule) Resolved in the 
Negative. 
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Tue Earn or DONOUGHMORE 
thought it was important,. in reference to 
their future proceedings, that they should 
know whether the Question upon which 
they had divided had been put in the 
correct form; in his opinion, it had not 
been correctly put. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, if any im- 
propriety had taken place in putting the 
Question, it ought to have been mentioned 
before the division. But if the Question 
had been put in the way desired, and the 
numbers had been equal, the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack could have 
given a casting vote. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
any objection to the form of a Question 
must be raised before the division. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD admitted that it 
was now too late to object to the form of 
the Question ; but, having regard to their 
proceedings in future, it was desirable that 
the irregularity should be noticed. If the 
Question had been put in the usual form, 
“That Clause 9 stand part of the Bill,” 
the result would have been just the reverse 
of what it was. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
in Committee the proper form of Question 
was, “That the clause stand part of the 
Bill ;” but upon the Report of the Amend- 
ments, the course which he had always 
followed had been to frame the Question 
as nearly as possible in the terms of the 
Motion. In this instance the Motion was 
‘‘for Clause 9 substitute the following 
clause,’ and therefore he had put the 
Question, ‘‘ That Clause 9 be struck out. 

Lorv REDESDALE differed from the 
opinion of the noble and learned Lord, and 


believed that the Question ought always 
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to be, that the clause stand part of the Bill, 
or that the words stand part of the clause. 

Viscount EVERSLEY said, that he 
could only state what was the practice in 
the other House. There the Question 
would not have been put with reference to 
a clause at all. The Motion would have 
been, “that all the words after the word 
‘that’ in Clause 9 to the commencement of 
Clause 10 be omitted ;” and the Question 
would have been, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the Bill.” 
In Committee the Question was put as to 
clauses; but after the Bill had left the 
Committee all Motions had reference to 
certain words, and the Question always 
was, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Bill.” 


Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 
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Second Reading—Ionian Islands States Acts of 
Parliament Repeal, &c.* [Bill 197]; Militia 
Pay*; Expiring Laws Continuance * [ Bill 193]; 
Bleaching and Dyeing Works Acts Extension 
[Bill 181]; Militia Ballots Suspension * ; 
Turnpike Trusts Arrangements * [Bill 196]; 
Election Petitions Act (1848) Amendment * 
[Bill 182]; Criminal Justice Act (1855) Ex- 
tension * [Bill 190). 

Committee—Isle of Man Harbours Act Amend- 
ment* [Bill 185]; Naval and Victualling 
Stores (re -committed)* [Bill 178] (Lords) ; 
Sheriffs Substitute (Scotland)* [Bill 164]— 
R.P.; Thames Embankment and Improvement 
(Loans)* [Bill 191]; Improvement of Land 
Act (1864)* [Bill 187] (Lords)—nr.r.; Mort- 
gage Debentures* [Bill 169] (Lords), Debate 
adjourned ; Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, &c.* 
[Bill 192). 

Report—Isle of Man Harbours Act Amendment * 
[Bill 185]; Naval and Victualling Stores (ve- 
committed)* [Bill 178]; Thames Embankment 
and Improvement (Loans)* [Bill 191}; Poisoned 
—y Prohibition, &c. (re-committed)* [Bill 

2]. 

Considered as amended—Ecelesiastical Courts 
and Registries (Ireland)* [Bill 174] (Lords) ; 
Trespass (Ireland)* [Bill 195]. 

Third Reading—Inland Revenue (Stamp Duties)* 
[Bill 159} ; Public Schools* [Bill 168] (Lords) ; 
Administration of Trusts (Scotland)* [Bill 
179], and passed ; Joint Stock Companies 
(Voting Papers) [Bill 198] (count out). 

Withdrawn—Court of Chancery (Irelane )* [Bill 
78] ; Juries in Criminal Cases * [Bill 120]. 
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Reservoirs. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Exchequer Bonds, Account [ presented 


5th July] referred. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE BRADFORD RESERVOIRS. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. FERRAND said, two years ago 
he had directed the attention of the Home 
Secretary to the state of the Bradford Re- 
servoirs ; and on the bursting of the Shef- 
field Reservoir he again noticed the matter, 
and his statements were described as 
being greatly exaggerated by the Mayor of 
Bradford, who had been communicated 
with by the Home Secretary, and who 
stated that the Bradford Reservoir had 
been emptied. After that statement he 
received communications from persons re- 
siding in the neighbourhood of the reser- 
voir, complaining of the great danger to 
which they were exposed. At his instance 
the Home Secretary, after some hesitation, 
directed Mr. Rawlinson, the Government 
Inspector, to visit the works in his neigh- 
bourhood, and that gentleman’s Report had 
been laid before the House. There was 
this alarming fact in connection with these 
hill reservoirs—that the people resident in 
their neighbourhood had no protection 
whatever for their lives or property. In 
the case of a recent Bill in regard to a 
reservoir in Lancashire, an application was 
made on the part of Colonel Towneley, for 
a clause enacting that the Water Company 
should not impound water, without having 
a certificate from a competent engineer 
that the works were secure. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee, however, who con- 
sidered the Bill, refused the application, 
with the remark that the parties had a 
remedy by an action at law. Yet in that 
very case the embankment of the reservoir 
had twice before that time given way. Of 
what value was a right of action against 
a bankrupt company, and it appeared that 
the shareholders in the company_ would 
only be liable te the amount of their shares. 
The Sheffield Company, for instance, were 
ruined by the inundation ; and if it had 
not been for the subscriptions collected 
throughout the country, the sufferers would 
have received no relief. There was no 
personal responsibility attaching to the 
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owners of such works. Just before the 
dreadful calamity at Sheffield, one of the 
shareholders was heard boasting that the 
waterworks were one of the best specula- 
tions going. Now, he held that in regard 
to the supply of water there ought to be 
no speculation whatever. It ought to be 
furnished at the cheapest possible price as 
a necessary of life; and ample protection 
ought to be afforded to the inhabitants in 
the neighbourhood of every reservoir for 
their life and property. The sole aim of 
the companies, however, seemed to be to 
obtain high dividends ; and in order to 
effect that object the lowest tender for the 
construction of a reservoir waa accepted, 
and thus the reservoirs were too often 
badly constructed in the first instance, and 
afterwards grossly neglected. The fright- 
ful catastrophe at Holmfirth in 1852 would 
be in the recollection of the House. The 
reservoir burst in the dead of the night, 
and destroyed a great many lives and a 
vast amount of property. The jury found 
a verdict, declaring that the reservoir was 
originally defective, and that the Commis- 
sioners had been guilty of gross and culp- 
able negligence, and regretting that they 
could not return a verdict of manslaughter. 
Notwithstanding that warning, Parliament 
took no steps whatever to insure the 
improved construction of embankments. 
These works continued to be erected on 
the same false principle as formerly, and 
the consequence was the Sheffield inun- 
dation in the previous Mareh, when 265 
lives were sacrificed, property was de- 
stroyed to the amount of about £1,000,000, 
and 20,000 persons were reduced to desti- 
tution. The jury in that case expressed 
their opinion that there had not been that 
engineering skill and attention in the con- 
struction of the works which their import- 
ance demanded, and that the Legislature 
ought to take such action as would result 
in frequent, regular, and sufficient inspec- 
tion of all reservoirs of that character. In 
the inquiry as to the Bradford Reservoir, 
the engineer, under whose advice and 
authority it had been constructed, dis- 
tinctly confessed that the embankments 
were all more or less dangerous. Even after 
the awful experience of the recent inunda- 
tion the same engineer designed another 
reservoir for the Sheffield Company on the 
same unsound principle as that which gave 
way. Mr. Rawlinson, as soon as he 
heard of it, drew the attention of the 
Home Secretary to the fact, that every 
objectionable feature in the Bradford Re- 


Mr. Ferrand 
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servoir was reproduced in this new one, 
The jury stated in their verdict that in 
their opinion the Legislature ought to take 
such action as would result in a govern- 
mental inspection. But Mr. Rawlinson 
and Mr. Beardmore declared that they 
could not recommend the adoption of that 
suggestion, inasmuch as the Government 
could not ensure ultimate safety, and the 
responsibility must rest with the engineers. 
He could not understand that advice. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, did 
interfere. He wrote to the Waterworks 
Company and told them that they would 
ineur the gravest responsibility if they con- 
tinued the embankment ; and he had no 
doubt that if they had persevered, the 
right hon. Gentleman would have applied 
for an Order in Council to stop the opera- 
tions. Precisely the same thing had 
been going on in his own neighbourhood at 
Bradford. Eleven reservoirs were in the 
course of construction there on the same 
false and dangerous principles as the re- 
servoir at Bradfield. One of the principal 
causes of the bursting of the Bradfield re- 
servoir was that the embankments were 
formed of material scooped out of the in- 
terior. Mr. Rawlinson had pointed that 
out as a most dangerous principle, and yet 
every one of the reservoirs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bradford was being construe- 
ted in accordance with it, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, every one of them was 
in a dangerous state. It was under such 
circumstances that he had been requested 
by a number of persons in his own neigh- 
bourhood to bring the question under the 
notice of the House. At present they 
were in a state of constant alarm lest their 
lives should be sacrificed. In his opinion 
it was necessary that some alteration should 
be made in the mode in which Parliament 
legislated upon the subject of waterworks. 
Parliamentary Committees did not devote 
sufficient attention to the evidence brought 
before them in connection with water 
schemes, and they ought to insist on the 
most rigorous measures for the preservation 
of human life. Most of the schemes them- 


Reservoirs. 


selves were originated by engineers and 
land surveyors, who went all over the 
country in search of a water supply, and 
having found it, induced persons connected 
with the locality, under the promise of a 
high rate of interest for their money, to 
embark their capital in a speculation of 


this sort. Their first step was to buy off 
all the influence which might be used 
against them, and having once accom- 
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plished that object they announce the fact , 


toa Parliamentary Committee, who were 


satisfied with the mere assertion of the | 
| deavoured to give the House some idea of 


fact, and never considered it their duty to 
inquire into the means by which it was 
brought about. The Bradford Waterworks’ 


scheme had been promoted entirely in that | 


way; and he believed that a large majority 
of the water schemes which came before 
Parliament were got up in a similar man- 
ner. In 1853 Bradford had become a cor- 
porate town, and the Waterworks Company 
sold their waterworks to the corporation at 
a profit of cent per cent, many persons 
connected with the company being also 
members of the corporation. The corpora- 
tion, in the face of an opposition from some 
of the most respectable inhabitants, then 
came to Parliament for power to go a dis- 
tance of twenty-two miles from Bradford 
to collect water for the supply of that town 
and eight other places. In carrying out 
that gigantic scheme, not the slightest 
protection was given to the landowners or 
farmers of the district, who were deprived 
of the natural flow of the water, the only 
persons who were protected being the mill- 
owners, who went to the heavy expense of 
appearing before Parliament in their own 
defence. The corporation obtained bor- 
rowing powers to the extent of £383,500. 


In 1858 the corporation again applied to 
Parliament for powers to supply ten other 
places with water, and to borrow to the 
extent of another £200,000. In 1862 they 
applied again to Parliament for powers to 
borrow a further sum of £100,000, and for 
an extension of the time for completing 


the works. A large number of the in- 
habitants were opposed to that gigantic 
expenditure, and he believed that the whole 
sum for which borrowing powers had been 
obtained, or nearly £700,000, had been 
expended, or would very shortly be so, and 
yet it appeared when Mr. Rawlinson was 
sent down the water had not been conveyed 
to the borough of Bradford, or to any one 
of the other eighteen places. He was in- 
formed that a Bill had been passed through 
that House, called the Sheffield Water- 
works Bill, contrary to the Standing 
Orders, and that it was before the House 
of Lords, where the corporation of Sheffield 
Were opposing it. The promoters of that 
Bill proposed to raise £400,000 to pay 
their liabilities, and to increase the water 
rates of Sheffield 25 per cent. A petition 
from 12,000 householders in that borough 
against the Bill had been sent to him, 
and the petitioners complained of the at- 
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tempt to tax them for the consequence of 
the misdeeds and scandalous negligence 
of the Waterworks Company. Having en- 


the way in which Waterworks Companies 
were got up as speculations and jobs, he 
would now touch on the means used to pro- 
cure water. In the borough of Bradford the 
spring water of the district, one of the best 
gifts of Providence, had been recklessly 
destroyed, and the corporation had gone 
twenty-two miles off for water, thus cre- 
ating a dearth in some of the mineral dis- 
tricts, where the article would yet be 
much needed. When a spring disappeared 
from a district there was no legal right 
given to examine whether the water had 
not been taken away underground, by 
stealth, in pipes. These parties collected 
all the spring water that could be found for 
miles around and left nothing for the sup- 
ply of the district but what was collected 
in the compensation reservoirs, In many 
instances in his own neighbourhood farmers 
and others had been deprived of their 
spring water ; on three occasions his own 
property had been deprived of it by stealth, 
and once he was obliged to apply to the 
Court of Chancery for redress. These 
reservoirs were filled by the rainfall mostly 
during summer thunderstorms, the gush 
of which was necessary for cleansing the 
streams in which the filth and sewage of 
the district were pent up. No authority 
was placed in the hands of any local board 
or any magistrate to insist that the owners 
of these reservoirs should let sufficient 
water rush down the streams in order to 
purify them. Hence the course was stopped, 
malaria arose, and the health of the dis- 
trict was affected. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department ought to see that a 
clause was inserted in all future Water- 
works Bills empowering local Boards of 
Health to order the flooding of these 
streams during the summer months :— 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 


HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE 
ADDRESS. 


Lorp PROBY [The ComprTroLter oF 
THE HovuseHoLD] reported Her Masesty's 
Answer to Address [8th July] as fol- 
lows :— 

I have received your Address thanking Me for 


directing the Correspondence on Denmark and 
Germany, and the Protocols of the Conference 
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recently held in London, to be laid before Parlia- 
ment, 

J share your deep concern that the sittings of 
that Conference have been brought to a close with- 
out accomplishing the important purposes for 
which it was convened: 


Iam happy to be assured of your satisfaction 
with the course which I have felt it My Duty to 
take in abstaining at this conjuncture from armed 
interference in the War now going on between 
Denmark and the German Powers. 


THE BRADFORD RESERVOIRS. 


Mr. FERRAND resumed: He thought 
Mr. Rawlinson had great cause of com- 
plaint against the corporation of Bradford 
in keeping back from him information pre- 
judicial to their works which it was most 
important for him to possess. His Re- 
port, however, was very unsatisfactory. 
That Report stated that the Bradford cor- 
poration had eleven of these reservoirs 
under their control, of which three re- 


quired special notice, leaving eight on 
which no particular remarks were made. 
Now, he was prepared to assert, on the 
authority of those who perfectly understood 
the question, that five of these eight were 
not only unsafe, but many of them danger- 


ous toa very serious degree. If the right 
hon. Gentleman were to visit the neigh- 
bourhood of the Silsden Reservoir, and 
call at the houses of these people, he would 
have a great deal of sympathy with them. 
He would entreat the right hon. Gentleman 
to pay some attention to the question, and 
to put a stop to the great alarm which 
prevailed in the North of England on the 
subject. In almost the concluding sentence 
of his Report Mr. Rawlinson said, ‘* This 
Report must not be considered to involve 
the Government or myself in any responsi- 
bility ;” but who was to be responsible ? 
The people themselves had no power, and 
the magistrates were very reluctant to in- 
terfere. The public had a right to expect 
that some stringent power would be brought 
to bear to protect them, It had been sug- 
gested that none of these reservoirs should 
be allowed to be brought into operation 
after their construction until they had been 
reported to the Home Office as being safe 
by some competent engineer. Having 
made these observations, he left the matter 
in the hands of the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Home Office, and he 
trusted that the Report of Mr. Leather 
would be laid on the table. 


Lord Proby 
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GAME LAW PROSECUTIONS, 


QUESTION. 


Coronet SYKES said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Why the Return of Prosecu- 
tions under the Game Laws, from 1857 to 
1862 inclusive, ordered by the House, was 
printed before the wanting Returns, 105 
in number, were obtained. He could not but 
complain of the negligence of the clerks of 
the peace with respect to the Returns, but 
defective as they were the result of the Re- 
turn as presented was, that there had been 
30,673 convictions in England and Wales 
under the Game Laws from 1857 to 1862, 
and 3,326 prosecutions in Scotland. It: 
was to the credit of the judicial authorities 
in Seotland that none of the Returns in 
reference to that country were wanting, 
In England, however, Returns were want- 
ing from as many as 105 places, among 
which were Southampton, Horsham, Lewes, 
Uckfield, Marlborough, Exeter, Bucking- 
ham, Swansea, and Leamington. He might, 
perhaps, be told by the Home Secretary that 
he had no power to obtain the wanting 
Returns, but notwithstanding it was a just 
cause of complaint that £700 of the public 
money had been expended in printing de- 
fective Returns. No doubt that House 
had the power to insist that the order for 
the Returns should be obeyed ; and if that 
order was not complied with, then the par- 
ties refusing to comply with it might be 
summoned to the Bar of the House. He 
thought that there ought to be some other 
method of getting the Returns so ordered; 
but, if not, he would not shrink from his 
duty, and would have the parties sum- 
moned to the Bar of the House, if neces- 
sary, when the parties would find them- 
selves subjected to much heavier expense 
than the several Returns would have en- 
tailed upon them. Under the cireumstances, 
he had had recourse to the annual judicial 
Returns of the Home Office, which were 
lucid in their details, and exhibited the 
moral condition of England and Wales in 
connection with offences. According to the 
Returns of the Home Office, the total num- 
ber of offences against the Game Laws in 
1857 numbered 5,480. In 1862, however, 


under the present most stringent law, they 


| rose to 10,101 prosecutions, being an in- 

crease of nearly 100 per cent. In the six 
‘years ending in 1857 the prosecutions 
; amounted to 30,673 ; but in the six years 
| ending in 1863 they amounted to 49,849, 


of which 8,556 persons accused were dis- 
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charged, and 41,209 were convicted ; 
whereas the defective Return of which he 
complained comprised a total of only 
30,673 for England and Wales, and 
3,326 for Scotland. In the Seotch Re- 
turn a touching observation was made. In 
reference to the 3,326 cases, some of the 
offenders were described as having ‘* de- 
serted,’’ which meant that in consequence 
of some trifling trespass, perhaps, they 
had been obliged to abandon their home 
and family and desert their country. It 
is lamentable that so many poor persons 
are annually consigned to a prison or fined 
under the Game Laws; but there is no 
prospect of the number being diminished, 
while the poor continue to think that there 
ean be no individual or personal property 
in migratory birds or animals, The people 
are irritated by the apparently arbitrary 
manner in which fines and costs were ad- 
judged. He would just give the House a 
specimen of the relation between the penalty 
and the costs in some cases. In one ease 
in England the penalty was 3d. and the 
costs 7s. 6d. ; in another case, at East- 
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the details of the particular works to which 
he referred. His suggestion is, I under- 
stand, that in accordance with the opinion 
expressed by the jury at Sheffield, there 
should be regular and official inspection by 
Government of all the reservoirs through- 
out the country. Now, on the part of the 
Government, I must altogether decline to 
assume the responsibility which that sys- 
tem would involve. It is a duty which 
it would be absolutely impossible for 
the Government to discharge. Mr. Raw- 
linson said it was out of the question 
for Inspectors to take the responsibility 
of saying that reservoirs were safe. I 
have also had a cenversation on the sub- 
ject with the eminent engineer Mr. Hawk- 
shaw, who said that no engineer, however 
competent, could, by merely looking at an 
embankment, pronounce whether it was 
safe. No doubt an Inspector might find 
occasionally a reservoir which was obviously 
not safe, and that is what Mr. Rawlinson 
did in certain cases, where an engagement 
was obtained that the water should not be 
let in till the works were made secure. 


wood, Notts, the penalty was 6d. and the | The owners of these reservoirs are natu- 
costs 19s. 6d., or about thirty-eight times | rally rather in favour of the course now 
the amount of the penalty, and, generally | suggested, for it would relieve them from 
speaking, the costs were four times the | the legal responsibility which rests upon 


amount of the penalty. Surely there 
ought to be some more just ratio between 
the costs and the penalty. It had been cal- 
culated by a writer in one of the news- 
papers that, taking the prosecutions from 
1857 to 1862, as 30,673, and assuming 
that the cost of the prosecutions bore a 
certain relation to the total cost of the 
judicial establishments, the result was, that 
every landowner out of the towns and 
cities of England and Wales (the number of 
such landowners being reckoned at 30,000) 
had £60 a year paid to him for the pre- 
servation of his game. He did not pretend 
to say that the calculation was correct, in- 
deed it could not be correct, but such was 
that writer’s statement. In the six years 
in question the number of convictions for 
offences and crimes, great and small, was 
2,354,720, and the total cost of the 
medical establishments, prosecutions, &e., 
£5,725,197. The average cost of each 
offence was, therefore, £2 9s. per head. 
He hoped the Home Secretary would in- 
form them why the Return had been pre- 
sented in so imperfect a form. 

Sin GEORGE GREY: Sir, I am not 
going to follow the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, who drew attention to the state of 
the reservoirs in the country, through all 





them. If it be true, as has been alleged 
to-night, that there are reservoirs in a con- 
dition so dangerous that they excite the 
greatest alarm among the population in 
the neighbourhood, then I recommend 
the hon. Gentleman, or any others who 
may be concerned, to take legal proceed- 
ings by indictment. If the works are in 
the state which the hon. Member has de- 
scribed, the law provides a remedy. More- 
over, there is the criminal responsibility 
which rests on those against whom culpa- 
ble negligence can be proved, leading to 
loss of life, and the pecuniary responsibility 
which is involved in the possible destruc- 
tion of large and costly works. It would 
be well, however, when any Water Bill 
comes before Parliament, that the Com- 
mittee should insist on proper clauses being 
inserted to secure, as far as possible, the 
safety of the public. There was one re- 
mark which fell from the hon. Gentleman 
which I heard with deep regret. I believe 
he sometimes speaks under great excite- 
ment, and is not really aware of what he 
says. He has accused Mr, Rawlinson of 
certifying the soundness of a work, know- 
ing it to be unsound. Mr. Rawlinson is 
well known to many Members of this House, 
and it is hardly necessary for me to say 
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that he is a civil engineer of great emi- 
nence, experience, and of very high cha- 
racter; and that he can have no possible 
motive whatever for in any way concealing 
the truth in such cases. I am sure that the 
hon. Gentleman himself would not repeat 
the charge in his cooler moments. 

As to the question which has been asked 
by the hon. and gallant Member for Aber- 
deen (Colonel Sykes), the reason why the 
Game Conviction Return has been pre- 
sented in an imperfect form is simply be- 
cause it comprises all the information 
which it is possible to obtain. It is a Re- 
turn of extraordinary length. It oceupies 
in type 481 closely printed pages, with 
seven columns of figures on each page ; 
and it was several months in passing 
through the press. Application was made 
for the required Returns by a circular letter 
to the clerks of the peace, of petty ses- 
sions, and soon. Many of these officers, 
however, declined to furnish returns which 
entailed so much labour without remuncra- 
tion. The Government have no power of 
remunerating them, and the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman seems to be aware of the 
only means of compulsion, which he can 
put in foree if he thinks it worth while. 

Mr. FERRAND disclaimed any inten- 
tion of saying a word against the character 
of Mr. Rawlinson. All he meant was that 
twenty years ago Mr. Rawlinson himself 
pointed out a substance which he said ren- 
dered a certain work dangerous, and yet 
he did not allude to it in his recent 
Report. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he _ be- 
lieved that Mr. Rawlinson’s inspection had 
given satisfaction at Bradford, and his Re- 
port had tended to remove the alarm which 
previously existed on the subject. Two 
reservoirs were found to be unsound, and 
an undertaking had been required that 
they should not be filled till they were 
rendered quite safe. There could be no 
doubt that there was a strong feeling in 
the country in regard to the matter ; and 
it was not surprising when they recollected 
the catastrophes at Holmfirth and Shef- 
field. He quite agreed, however, with his 
right hon. Friend, that Government could 
not assume the responsibility of inspecting 
all the reservoirs with a view to determine 
their soundness, The result of such a sys- 
tem would be to shift the responsibility to 
a great extent from the shoulders of those 
who constructed or owned the works to the 
Government. It appeared to be unques- 
tionable that the engineering science of the 

Sir George Grey 
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day was not up to the construction of these 
embankments; and if so, that was a rather 
disgraceful fact. He thought the Govern- 
ment ought to issue a commission to the 
most scientific men they could obtain, to 
inquire whether any general provisions 
could be devised applicable to all reservoirs 
and waterworks. For instance, both at 
Holmfirth and Sheffield it was known be- 
forehand that the works were going to 
break ; but the water could not be run off 
in time to prevent an inundation. It was 
only fair, in his opinion, that some pro- 
vision should be made for such a contin. 
gency. Again, he thought that the water 
should not be allowed to be above a certain 
height in the reservoir. He thought the 
Government ought to appoint a commission 
to inquire into the whole subject, so as to 
ascertain whether engineering skill might 
not devise some means for preventing the 
calamity whick had occurred in the case of 
the Sheffield reservoir. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that no expense 
had been spared in securing the best en- 
gineering skill for the construction of the 
Sheffield reservoir; and he believed the 
bursting of the Holmfirth Reservoir had been 
occasioned by an accident which it was im- 
possible to foresee. If there had been the 
slightest intimation given to the directors 
that there was any danger, this loss of life 
would never have happened. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER explained that 
he did not mean to say that there was 
time for the directors to be aware of it. 
What he wished to intimate was, that when 
the accident appeared imminent from the 
state of the water it was possible there 
might be such an opportunity of letting 
the water out as would very much have 
lessened the evil that had occurred. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—THE WAR 
IN DENMARK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to put a Question to the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Treasury, of 
which he had given private notice. Upon 
that day fortnight, when the noble Lord 
favoured the House with a statement in 
reference to the policy of the Government, 
he made use of a remarkable expression 
with regard to certain contingencies which 
might arise in the Dano-German war, 
which would justify the interference of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Gentle- 
man was out of order in referring to & 
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speech delivered in the course of a past 
debate. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, the 
noble Lord had on a previous occasion 
mentioned in general terms certain contin- 
gencies which might occur, and which 
might justify this country in taking part 
with Denmark in the present war. He 
understood by that that the Government 
were prepared to prevent any attack upon 
the independence of Copenhagen and the 
personal safety of the King of Denmark, 
but it was doubted by many persons out 
of doors whether such was the intention 
of the noble Lord. To refrain from inter- 
fering until after Copenhagen had been 
bombarded would be very much like shut- 
ting the stable door when the steed had 
been stolen. It had been said that the 
Austrian fleet had received notice that if 
they appeared in the Baltic the English 
fleet would accompany them, and he wished 
to know if that intention would still be 
carried out now that the Conference had 
broken up. It was of immense import- 
ance to the country to know what was 
likely to be the course which the Govern- 
ment would pursue. A great debate had 


just taken place on the policy of the 
Government, in which that policy had 
received the approval of the majority of 


the House; but there were many matters 
still left unexplained, of which this was one 
of considerable interest. He would remind 
the House that at the commencement of 
the Crimean war we sent our fleet to the 
Dardanelles and into the Black Sea as 
soon as we heard of the outrage com- 
mitted by the Russian fleet at Sinope. 
He would, therefore, ask the noble Lord 
to favour the House with an explanation 
of the real meaning of the expressions he 
had used a fortnight before. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I think 
the best answer I can make to the question 
of the hon. Gentleman is to say, that as far 
as Her Majesty’s Government are informed 
at present, they have no reason to believe 
that there is any intention of attacking 
Copenhagen, 


ARMY—FORAGE MONEY OF CAVALRY 
OFFICERS,—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, he wished to 
call attention to the anomalous and unfair 
Practice of making deductions from the pay 
of certain Cavalry Officers for the Forage 
supplied to their horses. Those officers must 

‘ave horses in order to perform their duty, 
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and it was most unjust to make them bear 
the cost of feeding them. The whole ex- 
pense to the country for remedying the in- 
justice would not exceed £20,000 a year, 
an amount which could not break the Trea- 
sury, especially as they had a prosperity 
Budget, with the prospect of everlasting 
peace. It was not an affair of the Horse 
Guards—all the evil must be laid at the 
door of the Treasury, as he believed that 
if the Commander-in-Chief could do what 
he liked the complaint would not have to 
be made. He hoped it was only necessary 
to mention this matter to the noble Mar- 
quess to induce him to make such a repre- 
sentation to that obstinate Department, the 
Treasury, as might cause an act of justice 
to be done to a very meritorious body of 
officers. 

Tue Marquess oF HARTINGTON 
said, that the pay of the officers of the 
army had not been altered for the last 
seventy or eighty years, and the stoppage 
in question had always been exacted from 
cavalry officers, in consequence, he sup- 
posed, of the increased pay given them. 
The suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was nothing less than a simple 
suggestion to increase the pay of cavalry 
officers by the sum of 16d. a day in the 
ease of subalterns, and by a larger sum in 
the case of captains and field officers. It 
was more a Treasury than a War Office 
question ; and on the abolition of the stop- 
page being proposed by the right hon. 
Member for Huntingdon (General Peel) 
when in office, the Treasury, of which the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Stamford 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) was then Secre- 
tary, refused to entertain it. The argu- 
ment of the Treasury was that these offi- 
cers had purchased their commissions with 
the prospect of receiving a certain amount 
of pay, and that to increase it would be a 
boon to the present holders of commissions 
only, and would not benefit their succes- 
sors, because the price of the commission 
would rise in proportion to the extra ad- 
vantage attached to it. Whether that was 
a good argument or not he was not pre- 
pared to say; but there did not appear to 
be any reason which should induce the 
Treasury to assent now to a proposal which 
it had rejected in 1859, and again in 1861, 
when Lord Herbert was in office, and when 
there existed a reason for offering some 
additional boon to cavalry officers. In 
1861 there was the greatest difficulty in 
finding cavalry officers at all, and a great 
number of commissions were vacant. The 
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attention of Lord Herbert and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was then directed towards 
a remedy for that, and an inerease of pay 
was recommended, but the Treasury pro- 
fessed to be unable to see that such an in- 
crease would benefit any future class of 
officers, and therefore it refused to carry 
out that part of Lord Herbert’s plans. 
The plans of Lord Herbert had been per- 
fectly successful, and there was no longer 
any difficulty in finding cavalry officers. 
Under those circumstances, he thought it 
would be idle to renew that proposal at the 
Treasury, and he did not believe the army 
required it. 

Coronet NORTH said, that he had 
brought forward that matter almost every 
year for the last ten years. It might be 
all very well to insist on the stoppage of 
forage money if these officers were not 
bound to keep horses, but in the exercise 
of their duties they were obliged to keep 
two. The noble Lord said the pay of the 
officers of the army had not been altered 
for seventy or eighty years, but the same 
argument would have equally applied to 
the allowance of command money, which 
he had succeeded in getting altered last 
year. The stoppage was a very great 
piece of injustice to cavalry officers, and 
he did not blame one Administration more 
than another, as every successive Treasury 
had refused to meet the ease. He regretted 
that the Treasury always refused every 
fair demand for the army or navy. 


THE SERVICES OF SIR FRANCIS BOND 
HEAD. —RESOLUTION 


Sir WILLIAM JOLLI¥FE said, he 
rose to call attention to the Memorial of 
Sir Francis Bond Head, Bart., to the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, laid upon 
the table of the House on the 6th day of 
June last, and in conclusion, That in the 
opinion of this House the great but hitherto 
unrequited services rendered by Sir Francis 
Bond Head, when Governor of Upper Ca- 
nada, in the year 1837 and 1838, call for 
the favourable consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He admitted that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Colonial Secre- 
tary had acted in a handsome manner in 
causing all the documents which Sir Fran. 
cis Head wished to have published ap- 
pended to the memorial ; but these docu- 
ments having been laid before the House, 
he thought the Iouse was entitled to ex- 
press its opinion on the matters to which 
they referred, and he was sure théy would 


The Marquess of Hartington 


{COMMONS} 
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at least express their sympathy with the 
very strong case which Sir Francis Head 
presented to the Colonial Secretary. 
The case of this distinguished man was 
quite distinct from the question of mere 
superannuation, on which the memorials of 
ex-Governors turned. He admitted that 
the excitement in home politics during the 
period when Sir Francis Head’s services 
were rendered was not favourable to the 
full appreciation of the benefits of his ad- 
ministration ; some time must necessarily 
elapse before their full bearing and effect 
could be appreciated. Therefore he did 
not blame the then existing or any parti- 
cular Government for allowing these able 
and important services to pass unrequited, 
The policy then inaugurated in Canada 
has now been adopted as the true colonial 
policy, and had proved eminently success- 
ful; and he thought that, in comparison 
with a subject so deeply affecting the British 
empire, the discussions of the last two weeks 
were of secondary importance. The ob- 
ject of our colonial administration had been 
to make our colonies self-governing and 
self-dependent to the utmost possible ex- 
tent. If ever a man had succeeded in 
furthering this object that man was Sir 
Francis Head ; for at a critical period of 
our colonial history that individual had ae- 
complished one of the greatest ends of ¢o- 
lonial administration—namely, inspiring the 
colonists with the habit of self-defence. So 
successful had his administration proved, 
that when the rebellion broke out he was 
able to denude his own government both of 
troops and militia, and to send the whole 
to the assistance of Lord Colborne. It 
was the spirit of loyalty and self-depen- 
denee which he had inspired into the Cana- 
dian people that had enabled him to effect 
these great results. To the merits of Sir 
Francis Head an immense array of testi- 
mony presented itself from the colonies 
and from home. On Sir Francis Head’s 
resignation of the Governorship in Feb- 
ruary, 1838, Her Majesty’s Minister in 
the United States, Mr. Fox, wrote in these 
terms— 


“TI must be permitted to express to you my 
sincere regret and sorrow at your retiring from the 
Government of Upper Canada at the present mo- 
ment, after the noble manner in which you have 
vindicated the honour of the British name, and of 


the British Constitution. The triumph which 
under your auspices have been achieved for the 
principles of English Constitutional Liberty over 
American Democracy, will render the period of 
your administration of the colony a conspicuous 
part of history.” 
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On the 17th January, 1838, the Upper 
House of the Canadian Parliament voted 
an Address containing this testimony to 
the merits of his Administration: — 


“We feel that not Upper Canada only, but the 
empire, owes to your Excellency a large debt of 

titude for your firm and manly avowal, upon 
all occasions, of those sentiments which became 
the representative of a British monarch ; and for 
the unwavering support which your Excellency 
has never failed to give to the established princi- 
ples of the Constitution. It is this fearless ad- 
herence to right principles, rather than to expe- 
diency, which has enabled your Excellency to 
rally round the Government in a moment of dan- 
ger, the arms of an united people; and to exhibit 
this province to our Sovereign and to the world, 
ina posture which must command for its brave 
and loyal inhabitants the highest admiration and 
respect.” 
And the Commons House of the Canadian 
Parliament voted a similar Address on the 
following day, January 18, in which they 
say— 

“Upon looking back at the various important 
communications which have been made by your 
Excellency to the House of Assembly during the 
present Session, we cannot but congratulate you 
and the country upon the firm and noble attitude 
assumed by your Excellency in all those public 
documents which have emanated from your Excel- 
lency. When we reflect upon the occurrences that 
have taken place in Upper Canada, and upon its 
borders, within a few months past, and upon the 
distinguished part taken by your Excellency to 
maintain the honour and interests of our country, 
during that short but eventful period, we find 
equal cause of gratulation. Rebellion has been 
crushed ; the attacks of perfidious citizens of a 
foreign Power have been repelled, and peuce reigns 
triumphant within the bounds of your Excellency’s 
Government. 

“The people of Upper Canada will ever retain 
a grateful recollection of the services of your Ex- 
cellency ; and they feel assured your Excellency 
will meet with a due reward at the hands of our 
youthful and beloved Queen,” 


The rebellion took place six months after 
Her Majesty’s accession; and yet up to this 
time no reward had been offered to Sir 
Francis Head, with the exception of the 
baronetey conferred by William the Fourth. 
Ilis successor in the Government, Sir 
George Arthur (to whom Sir Francis Head 
was entirely unknown), bore a remarkable 
testimony to the ability of his administra- 
tion; for he said— 

“Having, of course, had an opportunity of 
reading your correspondence with the Colonial 
Office, 1 can say sincerely that I most heartily and 
cordially concur in all your political views and 
measures, as far as I can collect them from that 


Source, and most anxiously desire to maintain 
them,” 


Ani the instructions of Lord Glenelg to 


{Juty 11, 1864} 


-tangled in party polities. 
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Sir George Arthur amounted, in fact, to 
instructions to follow implicitly the policy 
of his predecessor. Lord Glenelg says— 


“ Your conduct will also be subject to compari- 
son with that of your immediate predecessor, an 
officer justly enjoying the confidence and gratitude 
of the great majority of the people of Upper Ca- 
nada, and highly distinguished by the energy and 
success of his political career. In the general 
policy and conduct of your immediate predecessor, 
you will find an example worthy of imitation. I 
refer not, of course, to the comparatively few and 
unimportant measures in which I was most re- 
luctantly compelled to dissent from his opinions, 
but to the main course and spirit of his policy, in 
which it was at once my duty and my happiness 
to signify to him the approbation of His late 
Majesty’s Government. 

“Deeply regretting that on any ground Sir 
Francis Head should have considered it necessary, 
at the present moment, to resign his office, and, 
most sincerely lamenting that decision, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government felt themselves compelled to 
submit to this inconvenience. I cannot, however, 
on this account, forget the nature of the services 
which he has rendered, nor can I testify my sense 
of them more strongly than by pointing out to your 
imitation the uncompromising firmness with which 
he resisted every endeavour to subvert the politi- 
cal institutions of Upper Canada, the energy with 
which he opposed himself to the enemies of order 
and of peace, and the frank and open bearing with 
which he threw himself upon the loyalty, the 
reason, and the public spirit of the great body of 
the people. 

‘Guided by the general principles to which I 
have referred, and animated by Sir Francis Head’s 
example, you will, I trust, successfully contend 
with any difficulties you may have to encounter.” 


This was twenty-six years ago, and up to 
this moment Sir Francis Head remained 
unrewarded for his great services. It was 
Sir Francis Head’s misfortune at the period 
of his retirement to be supposed to be en- 
Now, he (Sir 
William Jolliffe) knew no man more free 
from political bias. The mistake arose 
out of the confusion which reigned in the 
political atmosphere of the period. The 
Ministers of the day, however, were very 
explicit in their opinions. In 1839, upon 
a question being raised by the Earl of 
Durham, Lord Melbourne expressed his 
regret that the publication of the Earl 
of Durham’s Report should have an- 
ticipated its presentment to Parliament ; 
and in the same year the Duke of Wel- 
lington brought forward the subject, when 
Lord Aberdeen said that the publication 
of Lord Durham’s Report was an unpre- 
cedented occurrence. On that occasion 
Lord Durham denied that he had any 
intention in his Report of bringing any 
charge against Sir Francis Head. He be- 
lieved that Sir Francis Head by his ser- 
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vices had secured the attachment of the 
colony to this country. There was scarcely 
a Member of that House who was not ac- 
quainted with Sir Francis Head by means 
of his writings, and who had not been de- 
lighted with them. Sir Francis Head was 
now seventy-two years of age, and if the 
country acknowledged that they owed him 
any debt of gratitude, they must lose no 
time if they intended to pay it. The papers 
laid on the table would enable the House 
to judge whether Sir Francis Head had 
done well, and he trusted the House would 
come to the decision that there should be 
some recognition of his great services. He 
believed his conduct might be regarded as 
an example and a lesson to any public offi- 
cer charged under circumstances of great 
difficulty with the administration of public 
affairs. Sir Francis Head on going out to 
Canada at the request of the Government 
gave up a lucrative situation at home, which 
he would willingly have filled again on his 
return home, but according to etiquette he 
could not do so. He regretted that the 
question had not fallen into abler hands ; 
but he was willing to leave the case in the 
hands of the Government, in the hope that 
they would prove to Sir Francis Head, now 
in his old age, that his services were not 
forgotten. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he was quite 
sure that no one could feel the want of an 
advocate who could command the assist- 
ance of his right hon. Friend (Sir William 
Jolliffe.) He (Mr. Cardwell) had the plea- 
sure of enjoying not only the literary but 
the personal acquaintance of Sir Francis 


Head, and, without entering into the con- 


troversial matters involved in the case, 
was quite ready to confirm all that had 
been said as to the abilities, courage, and 
zeal for the publie service that had been 
displayed by him. As it had been justly 
said, this was a case which occurred not 
far from thirty years ago, and was then the 
subject of much controversy. Into that 
controversy it might, perhaps, be his duty 
to enter at some future time, and to state 
the views of the Colonial Department. He 
reserved that question now, as it was not 
necessary to enter upon it at the present 
moment; and he was glad to avoid the ne- 
cessity of doing so. The observations which 
had fallen from his right hon. Friend he un- 
derstood had arisen in this way. A proposal 
had been made to Parliament for confer- 
ring pensions upon Colonial Governors, and 
several memorials which had been received 
on the subject from Colonial Governors had 
Sir William Jolliffe 


{COMMONS} 
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been moved for and had been laid upon the 
table. Amongst others a memorial had 
been addressed to the Government by Sir 
Francis Head, and having received it, 
though Sir Francis Head had not served 
out his whole period of time as Governor, 
he (Mr. Cardwell), nevertheless, thought it 
his duty, in preparing the Return for Par. 
liament, not to exclude that memorial, 
Nor had he any desire to exclude it ; on 
the contrary, his desire was that when the 
question came before Parliament the just 
claims of every Colonial Governor should 
be fairly disposed of. Well, then, recog- 
nizing, as he had said, the merits of Sir 
Francis Head, and not entering upon the 
disputed parts of his conduct, his answer to 
his right hon. Friend was this—that the sub- 
ject was under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. It was only a few nights ago that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on his part, 
and that of the Treasury, had said that the 
matter should be carefully considered dur- 
ing the recess, with a view to an answer 
being given early in next Session. The 
Colonial Governors who had chiefly moved 
in this matter had in fact framed a draught 
Bill, which contained a provision that pen- 
sions should be given to Governors only 
who had served a specified time. Sir 
Francis Head observed that that proposal 
would exclude him, and he naturally objee- 
ted to it, more, however, on the ground 
that it would imply some disrespect to him, 
rather than from any pecuniary consider- 
ations. No doubt, in whatever Bill might 
be passed, it would be desirable to con- 
sider whether there should be a provision 
to enable the Government, in cases of 
distinguished services, to grant pensions, 
even where the specified length of time 
had not been served. That, however, 
would be a subject for consideration with 
the Government in framing the Bill, and 
with Parliament in reviewing it; and it 
appeared to him that the best time for 
considering this particular case would be 
when the general subject was before them, 
and when they were dealing with the 
Bill which might have to be prepared by 
the Government. If the arrangements 
then made on the subject should not be 
satisfactory to his right hon. Friend, it 
would be open to him to make a proposi- 
tion of his own. He rejoiced to be able 
to concur in all those parts of his right 
hon. Friend’s observations in which he re- 
ferred to the abilities, zeal, and public 
spirit of Sir Francis Head. Into the dis- 
puted points of controversy respecting his 
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conduct he declined to enter at present ; 
and the best advice he could offer to 
his right hon. Friend was to reserve any 
Motion on the subject until such time as 
the Bill came under the consideration of 
the House. ; 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
nothing could be fairer than the manner in 
which the Colonial Secretary had met the 
statement of his right hon. Friend; but 
he hoped that the public services of Sir 
Francis Head—who, by his courage and 
public spirit had undoubtedly saved the 
Province of Upper Canada—would be met 
with something stronger than fair words. 
He inferred with pleasure that the right 
hon, Gentleman was disposed to meet this 
question fairly; but there was this one 
weak point in his speech—that he made 
the whole case of Sir Francis Head turn 
on the decision of the Government on the 
general question of pensions to Colonial 
Governors. The case of Sir Francis Head, 
however, did not stand on the same footing 
as that of other Colonial Governors: it 
was undoubted that by his spirit and firm- 
ness he had preserved Canada to the Bri- 
tish Empire. He would only further no- 
tice the fact, that when Sir Francis Head 
was persuaded, against his own inclinations, 
to accept the Governorship of Canada, he 
gave up @ permanent appointment which 
he then held as Poor Law Inspector, with 
asalary of £1,000 per annum. When he 
returned from his suecessful Governorship, 
Sir Francis lead applied to be permitted 
to resume his old office; but his request 
was refused. The consequence was that 
he had been a poor man ever since, al- 
though his claims in point of justice and 
good feeling were irresistible. It was to 
be hoped that when the House met next 
Session the Government would be prepared 
to show that they had taken a generous 
view of the case. 

Sim FREDERIC SMITH said, he had 
known Sir Francis Head all his life. He 
was a member of the Corps (the Royal 
Engineers) to which he belonged, and he 
could bear testimony that there never was 
amore energetic man, or one who com- 
manded more universal respect. He (Sir 
Frederic Smith) happened to know the 
cireumstanees under which Sir Francis 
Head went out to Canada, He was then 
an Inspector of Poor Law. He did not 
apply for the appointment. It was offered 
to him by Lord Glenelg. The messenger 
came to Sir Franeis Head late in the day— 
he was then living at Croydon ; and with 


{Jury 11, 1864} 
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his usual energy he immediately ordered 
a post chaise and came to London, and 
presented himself to Lord Glenelg in his 
bedroom, between three and four in the 
morning. Lord Glenelg said he had not 
expected to see Sir Francis Head so early, 
and asked him when he would be prepared 
to start. He replied, ‘* To-morrow morn- 
ing.’’ Sir Francis Head, when in Canada, 
had done what was a most dangerous thing, 
but which exemplified his sagacity and his 
reliance upon the support of the people. 
He denuded himself of almost the whole 
of his military force, relying solely on the 
friendly spirit of the people ; and the suc- 
cessful result showed the sagacity with 
which he acted. Had he failed, his name 
would have been as much execrated as it 
was now beloved. Sir Francis Head had 
deserved well of his country ; and he (Sir 
Frederic Smith) hoped an effort would be 
made, not only by his right hon. Friend, 
with whose friendliness of disposition he 
was well acquainted, but by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, to 
act in no parsimonious spirit, but to treat 
a gallant old soldier with the liberality 
which became a generous Government. 
They should remember that Sir Francis 
was now seventy-two years of age; and 
they should, therefore, admit of no delay 
in bestowing on his services the reward he 
had so well earnt. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he did not in- 
tend to express any opinion on the general 
question, except to say that it would be 
found that the question of pensions to 
Colonial Governors was not so simple as was 
supposed. It was mixed up with the 
question of the self-government of the 
colonies. Formerly they were considered 
appanages of the Crown — mere depend- 
encies of the Crown, to be managed for 
the advantage of the mother country. 
Now, however, we had acknowledged the 
rights of the colonists to self-government, 
and as a consequence the colonists were 
beginning slowly to pay the expenses of 
their own Government. It was nothing to 
say that Governors were appointed by the 
Crown, and, therefore, should be paid by 
England, for the Crown was the Crown of 
the colonies as well as of Great Britain. 
Nor was it anything to say that the services 
rendered by the Governors were public ser- 
vices, because they were publicservices to the 
colonies, and not, therefore, to be charged 
to another part of the empire. But the ques- 
tion now before the [louse was a wholly 
distinct question from the general question 
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of Governors’ pensions in the present day. 
When Sir Francis Head served as Gover- 


Supply— Civil 


nor of Upper Canada, the self-government | 
of the colonists was not acknowledged at | 


home, and therefore, as his services were 
rendered to the Crown of England, which 
at that moment regarded the colony as a 
sort of appanage, he was entitled to look 
for his reward from the English Treasury. 
It was not possible to consider his claims 
at the time of his return to England, as 
there then existed too much exasperation 
and bitterness of feeling to permit the 
subject to be calmly discussed. It was 
true that the rebels whom Sir Francis 
Head was sent out to subdue ceased to be 
considered rebels even during his adminis- 
tration, and became the rulers of Canada; 
but the fact did not diminish the value of 
his services, which were in strict and suc- 
cessful execution of his orders, nor his 
claims to a just and generous reward. 
The circumstance that his vigorous admi- 
nistration led, through the decomposition 
of the rotten old system he had to admi- 
nister in very troublesome times, to the 
establishment of self-government in the 
colony, was an additional ground why his 
claims should be no longer overlooked. It 
was said that Sir Francis had not oceupied 
his Governorship the full time; that was 
true ; but he was brought into such violent 
collision with the Executive at a moment 
of recognized revolution that he was com- 
pelled to resign. He would impress on 
the Secretary for the Colonies that the 
ease of Sir Francis Head ought not to be 
mixed up with the general case of Colonial 
Governors ; and he hoped as Sir Francis 
was seventy-two years of age the Govern- 
ment would act promptly and liberally. 
In doing so, he was sure they would be 
supported by the country. 

Mr. ANGERSTEIN also supported the 
claim, and concurred in the appeal just 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Staffordshire. He 
thought that the Government could not 
mix up this case with that of ordinary 
Colonial Governors, but should look to the 
merits and services of those who had 
served a great colony at a most peculiar 
conjuncture of affairs. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE expressed his opi- 
nion, that to the constitutional loyalty in- 
fused into the colonists by Sir Francis 
Head the ready acquiescence of the people 
in the measures considered necessary for 
the suppression of the rebellion was in no 
small degree to be attributed. 


Mr. Adderley 


{COMMONS} 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
(IRELAND).—OBSERVATIONS. 

Captain ARCHDALL said, he rose to 
eall attention to the proceedings of Go. 
vernment in the case of James Hoey, con- 
victed of offences against the Revenue 
Laws. Hoey was convicted of the offence. 
in February, and convicted in the penalty 
of £50, or twelvemonths’ imprisonment in 
default of payment. On the 14th of June 
he memorialized the Government for a 
mitigation of the sentence. On the 17th 
of the same month the matter was referred 
by General Larcom, the permanent Under 
Secretary for Ireland, ~to Sir Henry 
Brownrigg, the Inspector General of Con- 
stabulary, who reported, and added to his 
report a recommendation that the sentence 
ought to be mitigated to a much smaller 
penalty or a term of imprisonment. What 
the committing magistrate complained of 
was, that the authority of the police 
should override that of the Judge, for the 
Government had acted on the recommen- 
dation of the Inspector General, without 
any reference to the committing magis- 
trate. This was one case illustrative of 
a general system. 

Stir ROBERT PEEL said, that no 
thing unusual had been done. There 
was no intention of setting aside the au- 
thority of the magistracy in Ireland, but 
in this case the mitigation of sentence 
had taken place because the Inspector 
General had reported that the man had 
not the money to pay the heavier fine. 

CotoneL DUNNE had no doubt that 
Sir Henry Brownrigg had given correet 
advice; but the committing magistrate 
and his hon. and gallant Friend (Captain 
Archdall) complained, not because the 
case was an unusual, but because it was 
a usual one, 


Main Question put, and agreed to, 


SUPPLY — CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Suprty considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £236,770, to complete the sum for 
Public Education, Ireland. 


Sin ROBERT PEEL: It may be desi- 
rable, Sir, that I should make a short 
statement with regard to some of the de- 
tails of the Vote, in order that the Com- 


mittee may have an opportunity of forming 
I will first 
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advert to the great increase which has 
taken place both in the schools in operation 
in Ireland during the past year as compared 
with 1861 and 1862, and also the increased 
number of children upon the rolls, and the 
average daily attendance in these schools, 
as showing a most satisfactory state of 
In the year ending December 31, 
1861, there were 5,830 schools in opera- 
tion, the average daily attendance being 


284,726 children. On the 3lst of Decem- | 


ber, 1862, there were 6,010 schools in 
operation, with an average daily attendance 
of 284,912 children ; whereas on the 31st 
of December, 1863, the schools in operation 
numbered 6,163, with an average daily 
attendance of 296,986 children. Thus, 
comparing 1862 with 1861, there is an 
increase of 180 schools, and, comparing 
1863 with 1862, an increase of 153 schools, 
the average daily attendance of children 
in 1862 above that of 1861 being 186 
children, and that of 1863 above 1862 
showing an increase of over 12,074 chil- 
dren. This is an immense development 
during the past year. It is satisfactory to 
find in the schools in operation that the 
religious denominations of the children are, 
on the whole, proportioned to those of the 
country. For instance, in 1862 there were 
812,527 children on the rolls, of whom 
51,021 belonged to the Established Chureh, 
666,438 were Roman Catholics, 89,566 
Presbyterians, and 5,502 belonged to other 
persuasions. In 1863, according to the 
Report just laid on the table, the total 
number of children upon the rolls for the 
entire year amounted to 840,569, who were 
divided as follows :—Established Church, 
54,248; Roman Catholics, 687,076; Pres- 
byterians, 93,431; other persuasions, 5,814. 
That is to say, in 1863 there were in these 
schools 18 per cent of Protestants of all 
denominations, whereas the Roman Catho- 
lies amounted to 81 per cent, so that the 
proportion of children due to the relative 
number of the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant population is maintained in the 
schools. Now it is very remarkable and 
very gratifying that this enormous increase 
of education throughout the country has 
had a wonderful influence upon the criminal 
statistics of Ireland. In 1851 the number 
of convictions was 14,377; that is to say, 
there was one conviction in every 453 of 
the population. But in 1862 the total 
number of convictions amounted only to 
3,796, or only one in 1,528 of the popula- 
tion, showing an enormous diminution of 
crime during this period. I will now take 
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the juvenile offenders under 16. In 1855 
there were convicted, of juvenile offenders 
under 16 years, 556 boys and 175 girls; 
whereas in 1862, which, owing to the pre- 
valent want and privation, was marked by 
a general increase in crime, the convictions 
were only 159 boys and 36 girls, showing 
® most conspicuous diminution in crime 
during that period. The Inspector General 
of Prisons, in his Report for 1862, makes 
this important statement :—‘* Nearly one- 
half of the female juveniles committed to 
our gaols during 1861 were destitute of the 
first rudiments of education,’’ showing that 
if we could have got those children into our 
schools, and given them the education which 
is imparted there, in all probability they 
would not have become a burden to the 
country. Ina letter he had received from 
the Chief of the Constabulary Office, Dub- 
lin, it was stated that ‘‘ crime was never so 
low in Ireland within the memory of any 
one in this office.’’ It is impossible to re- 
ceive a more satisfactory statement than 
this, and I think there can be no doubt 
that, as regards juvenile offenders, this 
gratifying result is to be attributed in great 
part to the general spread of education in 
Ireland. 

With these remarks I will pass now to 
the general summary given in these Votes. 
Out of the thirteen items there are, as 
compared with 1863, an increase in three 
and a decrease in eight of them, while in 
two the amount is the same. The normal 
establishment sliows a net decrease of £90, 
the increase being £110, due principally 
to the increased salaries of the two pro- 
fessors, and the decrease £200, which 
arises from a reduced scale of travelling 
expenses of teachers to and from Dublin. 
The Metropolitan Model School shows a 
decrease of £239, owing to a smaller at- 
tendance at the West Dublin Model Infant 
Schools. In the District Model Schools 
there is a net increase of £1,744, which 
is owing to a rectification in the teaching 
staff. In 1862 there were 75 assistant 
teachers, who are now reduced to 72; in 
1863 there were 150 pupil-teachers, and 
there are now only 126; and instead of 
210 monitors, there are now only 155. A 
saving is also effected consequent on the 
abolition of one assistant lecturer of ply- 
sical science. In the item of minor model 
schools, there is a net decrease of £267, 
due to greater economy in printing, sta- 
tionery, and gratuities to pupil- teachers. 
I come now to the most important item— 
that of salaries of teachers, &e. It is im- 
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portant that that body should be well pro- 
vided for, because they are the heart and 
soul of the schools, and it is fair that they 
should enjoy the regular increment to which 
they are entitled by the regulations of the 
service. There is an increase under that 
head of £12,500, which is made up in the 
following manner :—For payment of sala- 
ries and natural inerement we have allowed 
an increase of £8,500. In 1863 we had 
5,638 teachers, whereas in 1864 we have 
5,816, showing an increase of 178. In 
1863 there were 1,236 assistant teachers ; 
in 1864, 1,546, giving an increase of 310. 
In 1863 the number of capitation schools 
was 130; in 1864, there are 136; and 
perhaps there may be two or three more. 
A diminution of £400 is effected by greater 
economy in the salaries and travelling ex- 
penses of the auxiliary staff, and £1,000 
in gratuities to incapacitated teachers. 
But, on the other hand, £1,000 additional 
will be required as the payment to teachers 
of additional schools, and increased pay to 
teachers on promotion. There is an in- 
crease of £4,000 for monitors, £2,000 for 
increase to staff, and £2,000 for new class 
of advanced monitors. There are two 
classes of monitors, the junior class from 
11 to 14 years of age, who receive a salary 
of from £2 to £4; the senior class from 
14 to 18 years of age, whose salary is from 
£5 to £10; and the new class of moni- 
tors, as to whom there has been soqme 
discussion in this House, whose age is from 
18 to 20, and whose salaries, as proposed 
by the Commissioners, range from £15 to 
£17. £1,000is to be given to lay schools 
under male teachers, £500 to lay schools 
under female teachers, and £500 to con- 
vent schools. I must say that, on the 
whole, I regard this as a very equitable 
arrangement. Then, there is an increase 
of £400 for premiums to teachers of sing- 
ing, drawing, and navigation schools. The 
result of these arrangements is that there 
is an increase of £13,900, and a decrease 
of £1,400, giving a net increase of 
£12,500. The cost of the navigation 
schools has been decreased by £100. 
These schools are, in my opinion, of the 
greatest possible advantage to the country. 
I paid a visit to one of them some time 
since and saw men between 30 and 40 
years of age benefiting by the instruction 
which is given in them. I now come to 
the Albert Agricultural Schools, and on 
this Vote there is a diminution of £135. 
I may here mention that two model schools, 
one at Enniskillen and the other at Cork, 
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are in course of erection. In the year 
1862-3 the sum voted for the Albert Ag- 
ricultural Schools was £2,351; in the 
year 1863-4, £1,781; and in 18645 
the sum proposed is £1,646. I think 
that the school is a great and valuable in. 
stitution, and I am grieved to find that 
Dr. Kirkpatrick, under whose efficient 
management the school has been condue- 
ted, will not be likely to resume his duties, 
owing to the state of his health. It has 
been stated in this House that the young 
men who have been educated in this school 
are for the most part employed in Dublin 
as drapers’ assistants. I have taken the 
trouble to extract from a Report made by 
Dr. Kirkpatrick the following particulars 
relating to the occupations pursued in after 
life by 175 pupils who left the Albert 
Agricultural Training Institution between 
the first of January, 1858, and the 31st 
of December, 1861. Of titese 175, there 
were employed in farming at home, either 
for themselves or their relatives, 68 ; land 
stewards and assistant land agents, 41 ; 
agricultural teachers, 3 ; nurserymen, gar- 
deners, and assistant gardeners, 9; Na- 
tional school teachers, 10 ; planters in the 
Islands of Jamaica and Antigua, 9 ; clerks 
in the offices of merchants, land agents, 
and in the Customs, &c., 14; entered the 
Queen’s and Catholic Colleges, 6; emi- 
grated to the Cape of Good Hope and 
Australia, 5 ; left in delicate health, and 
from other eauses, 10. On the item for 
agricultural schools, I regret to say that I 
gave a pledge that there should be no in- 
crease ; and I find that the estimate for 
the ensuing year is exactly the same as for 
the last twelve months—£3,750. I find, 
however, that since the year 1861-2 there 
has been a considerable reduction in this 
portion of the expenditure. On the book 
department there is a decrease of about 
£2,000, owing partly to the fact, that the 
money granted last year for the revision 
of the books will probably extend over 
several years, and partly to the circum- 
stance that £1,000 has been saved by 
economy on books and requisites. In the 
school apparatus department there has 
been a decrease of £200 consequent upon 
the abolition of the office of the superin- 
tendent, whose duties are now added to 
those of the storekeeper. The increase 
on the official establishment is £278, and 
this increase is owing principally to the 
addition of eight temporary clerks to the 
permanent staff. These additional clerks 
have been chiefly employed in preparing 
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the voluminous Returns which have been 
made to this House, and upon this point I 
wish to say a word or two as a caution. 
The hon. Member for the county of Long- 
ford (Mr. O'Reilly) moved for a Return 
some time since, and that Return, which 
it was deemed desirable to grant, cost the 
country over £400. The hon, Baronet 
the Member for Dublin proposed moving 
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fora Return which, if granted, would have 


cost the country over £800. I think, 
therefore, that the cost of these Returns 
should somewhat cool the ardour of those 
hon. Members who are so eager for their 
production. At this moment there is a 
heavy Return in preparation in connection 
with the convent schools. As the Com- 
mittee is aware, a Report of each of those 
schools was ordered to be drawn up at the 
instance of the hon. Member for Limerick. 
I did hope that that Report would be ready 
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hon. Baronet had stated that there were 
840,000 children on the rolls. But what 
would the Committee think when they 
discovered that if they were to take any 
one day in the year, the attendance in the 
National schools would not be found to be 
more than 296,000? It thus appeared 
that there were what might be described 
as something like 500,000 myths on the 
rolls, Nor was that all — the best educa- 
tion given in Ireland, was not given in the 
National schools. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken credit for the decrease of 
crime in Ireland, and had attributed that 
result to the National system. Well, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, at a recent 
meeting, had said that the National system 
**had stirred the stagnant level of the 
peasant’s mind, and had caused the people 
to emigrate.”’ That night, however, they 
had heard that the decrease of crime was 
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for the Committee to-night, but I find, | to be attributed to it; but he was of opi- 
consisting as it does of over 400 pages, | nion that the decrease was to be attributed 


that it will be impossible to lay it upon the | to other causes. 
I am bound | tice as a great political question that they 


table for another ten days. 


It was interesting to no- 


tosay, however, that having looked through | gave in Ireland a Government system of 
the book, the Reports, as regards the man- | education, to which beyond dispute the 
agement of convent schools generally — / vast majority of the Irish people objected. 
I may almost say universally—are of a/ It was not merely the Presbyterians who 


highly satisfactory character. 


say that in King’s 


has reported unfavourably of one or two | 


schools, but then he has reported most 
favourably of some others. The Report, 
Iam convinced, will show the House that 
the children in these convent schools receive 
every attention, and that the institutions 
are conducted in a most able and efficient 
manner. I shall be willing to answer any 
questions as to details, but I trust that 
without further delay the Committee will 
proceed to pass the Vote. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that the Vote 
with respect to Irish education differed in 
several particulars from that for education 
in Great Britain. In England and Scot- 
land the money voted was distributed 
among the different denominations, and no 
school received a grant in which religious 
was not united with secular instruction. 
In Treland exactly the reverse was the 
case. Again, while the population in 
England was increasing, the Estimates 
for education had been diminishing, but 
strange to say in Ireland it was just the 
opposite. [Sir Ropert Peet: The num- 
ber of children is inereasing.| Well, it 
was something of a mystery that while 
the people were diminishing, the children 
should be on the increase. The right 
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It is fair to | objected, or the Protestant body whom 
County, the Inspector | his hon. Friend (Mr. Lefroy) so efficiently 


represented, but the objection was felt by 
every religious denomination in Ireland. 
He had no inclination to move to cut down 
the grant. The fact was that money in any 
shape in which it was given was wanted in 
Ireland, so little did the people of that 
country get out of the national exchequer. 
On the subject of convent schools he 
wished to say that he had lately received a 
letter from Dr. Murphy, Dean of Cork, in 
which he said that he had found it to be 
true, as stated by the Rev. Mr. Kirby, 
that there was a convent school in the 
county of Cork in which the children had 
made the sign of the cross, and continued 
to do so up to the present day ; his former 
denial was with reference to the city of 
Cork. The practice of making the sign 
of the cross was against the rules of the 
National system ; but he believed that it 
prevailed, for all that, in the vast majority 
of the convent and other schools. He 
had seen a letter from Professor Kavanagh, 
who had been a Government Inspector, and 
he said that in nine out of ten schools the 
practice prevailed. He would ask the 
Government whether it was not absurd in 
a country like Ireland, and in regard to 
convent schools, to have rules of that kind 
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which were broken over and over again, 
and would continue to be broken. The 
right hon. Baronet had said that there had 
been a complaint against some school in 
the King’s County. He (Mr. Hennessy) 
was in the habit of visiting the schools 
there, and he thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must have made a mistake. [Sir 
Ropert Pee: | said a report as regards 
one of the schools was not so favourable. | 
He thought that school must have been 
in the Queen’s County. Was it not a 
shame for Government to send out In- 
spectors to hunt up every little violation 
of rule. The right hon. Gentleman had 
dwelt with satisfaction upon the results 
of the Albert Model School. Now, he 
found that the farm attached to it con- 
sisted of 179 statute acres. It had been 
established to teach the best modes of 
farming and rural economy, and yet the 
sum total of its expenditure was £3,296, 
while its receipts amounted to only £1,650, 
leaving a total loss upon that model farm 
of £1,646. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that the 
last point referred to by the hon. Member 
was easily explained. The expenditure 
included the maintenance of fifty-eight 
agricultural pupils and teachers, which 
cost £1,250; salary for a lecturer on 


botany, £60, and for a practical instruc- 


tor in agriculture, £200. Everybody 
knew that in the case of a model farm it 
was impossible to make the two ends meet. 
He believed there was a general adherence 
to the rules of the Board, and as regarded 
devotional services that they were per- 
formed after school hours. The system in 
Ireland brought together children of dif- 
ferent denominations under the same 
school-roofs; and a proof that they were 
not compelled to go there was found in 
the fact that in the schools the children 
belonging to the different denominations 
bore a just relation to the relative num- 
bers of the different denominations out of 
the schools. With respect to the number 
of the children attending the schools, it 
should be borne in mind that the number 
on the rolls always far exceeded the 
average daily attendance; and in Ireland 
the proportion was about the same as in 
this country. 

Mr. LEFROY said, he would not 
oppose the grant as he agreed that the 
money given to Ireland, although it had 
not been laid out in the way he could wish, 
had done a certain degree of good. When 
the number of children in daily attend- 
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ance was considered, he certainly thought 
the number on the rolls was very decep- 
tive. He was not prepared to dispute 
that instruction might Tiare diminished 
crime; but the statement in which the 
right hon. Baronet appeared to exult, that 
the Protestant children at the schools in 
one part of Ireland were exceedingly nu- 
merous, while the number of the Roman 
Catholic children at the schools in another 
part of Ireland was very great, only proved 
that the system was becoming an entirely 
denominational system, for which the cir- 
cumstances of Ireland were never calcu- 
lated. The increase of the grant in 
Ireland to a decreasing population had 
been adverted to, and the Presbyterians 
had presented a petition to that House 
expressing their opinion that this circum- 
stance was likely to lead to an increase of 
the convent schools, which increase would 
in turn lead to a withdrawal of the 
pupil-teachers from the other training 
schools, and be utterly subversive of the 
principle of united education. The hon. 
Members for Cork, Roscommon, and King's 
County, and, likewise, the Bishop of Kerry, 
amongst others, had borne testimony to 
the failure of the National system. The 
grant was increasing and the money was 
devoted to denominational purposes from 
which the Established Church was ex- 
cluded. It was a matter of astonishment 
to him, that whilst large and increasing 
grants were given to gratify all other 
classes of religions — while it was at- 
tempted to please the Roman Catholics 
—the feelings, and desires, and _senti- 
ments of the Protestant Chureh of Ire- 
land were never for one moment taken 
into account. It was asked, ‘* Why do 
not the ministers of the Established 
Church avail themselves of the grants ?”’ 
The answer was, that their ordination 
vows bound them to teach religion on 
the basis of the Bible, and that the 
rules of the National system of education 
did not secure such teaching; but, on 
the contrary, rather tended to prevent it. 
Mr. MONSELL said, his hon. Friend 
who had just sat down seemed to have 
entirely ignored the existence in Ireland 
of the non-vested schools. One-third of 
the schools in that country were non- 
vested schools, in which the patron had 
the right of giving what religious i- 
struction he pleased, but where he was 
also compelled to give secular education 
to denominations differing from his own. 
Convent schools were conducted on the 
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same principle as other schools, and he 
knew a convent school which was at- 
tended by Protestant children, and where 
there was a private room provided where 
these children could receive instruction 
from their own religious teachers, and he 
did not believe that any case of prosely- 
tism had been established. Notwith- 
standing the objections that had been 
raised respecting the enormous increase 
of the grant to convent schools, it only 
amounted to £500 for the present year. 
The Presbyterians had made a great 
outery, but, in the case of the Queen’s 
College, Belfast, they had displayed very 
little regard for the principles of religious 
liberty, with respect to one of the pro- 
fessorships there. As to the teaching in 
theseschools, the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Robert Peel) had said quite enough. The 
hon. and learned Member for Belfast (Sir 
Hugh Cairns) had said that the children in 
the convent schools were only half edu- 
cated, and that the ladies who taught them 
were not properly trained; but according 
totwo of the Inspectors (Mr. Robinson and 
Mr. Shee) they underwent a thorough 
training, were carefully examined in their 
noviciate, and were set apart according 
to their ability and knowledge. There 
were many points with regard to the 


non-vested and model schools upon which 
he entertained objections, but he thought 
it was not desirable to raise a controver- 
sial discussion upon the subject. 


Mr. O’REILLY said, that he had 
declared his sentiments on the subject at 
much length last year, and he would 
not go over the ground that he had then 
traversed. He would remark, however, 
that the charge that, in attacking the 
model schools last year, he had aimed 
at the destruction of the whole system of 
education in Ireland was unfair and un- 
founded. A decisive check, however, had 
been given to the encroachments of the 
universal system of State education, and to 
that extent the discussion of last year had 
been productive of advantage. He had 
moved for a Return on the subject, which 
he was perfectly aware would be of a com- 
prehensive character. Soon after he moved 
for it he received a letter from the Finan- 
.cial Secretary to the Treasury to ask 
Whether it could not be curtailed, as the 
labour and expense would be considerable; 
but he (Mr. O’Reilly) thought that, con- 
sidering the interest and importance, he 
Was warranted in requesting that it might 
be furnished, notwithstanding the expense. 
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Many might think the first-class agricul- 
tural schools did not yield a satisfactory 
Return, but nothing could be more useful 
than these schools were. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that as the 
Committee were asked to vote a sum of 
£315,000 for education in Ireland, and as 
a portion of that amount was diverted 
from the system of united education and 
applied to the convent schools, the nature 
of the teaching in those establishments, 
moral and political, should be laid before 
them. If it were not he would take an 
early opportunity next Session of bringing 
the whole subject before the House. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that if the hon. 
Member would come to Cork he would be 
happy to show him the system of educa- 
tion adopted by the convent schools. The 
hon. Member would then, he was sure, 
demand next year an extension of the 
grant. He held that in an agricultural 
country it was the duty of the National 
Board to disseminate agricultural informa- 
tion in the most simple and popular way 
among the children in the schools. 

Mr. BRADY said, he was also in favour 
of diffusing as widely as possible in Ire- 
land, through the medium of the schools, a 
knowledge of the most improved methods 
of agriculture. He considered, however, 
that the expenses attending the Glasnevin 
Agricultural College were unnecessarily 
high. If the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough was aware of the manner in 
which the convent schools were conducted, 
he certainly would hesitate before he found 
fault with them. The only complaint 
which he (Mr. Brady) had to make was of 
the restrictions imposed with respect to 
those schools by the Government under 
which the children were not permitted to 
make the sign of the cross, though the 
cross appeared over religious edifices in 
this country. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, a Return 
moved for by the hon. Member for Limerick 
would specify the regulations with respect 
to convent schools. There were 186,000 
Protestants in attendance at the National 
schools in Ireland. In addition to the 
Glasnevin establishment there were in 
every county in Ireland school farms, but 
he admitted the force of what was said by 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan, and 
would endeavour to introduce in rural 
schools an educational primer. 

CoroneL. SYKES remarked on the 
enormous increase in the Educational Es- 
timates since the year 1835, and urged 
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that the whole of that expenditure ought 
to undergo a minute and thorough investi- 
gation. He did not object to any amount 
of money being usefully applied to the 
purposes of education, but they ought to 
insist on having stricter proofs than any 
which they now possessed, that so vast an 
outlay yielded beneficial and practical 
results. 

Coronet DICKSON said, that if all the 
other agricultural schools of Ireland were 
conducted like the one in his own county 
there could not be a greater waste of pub- 
lic money than was involved in this expen- 
diture. He never saw a worse farm than 
the one belonging to the school to which 
he referred, and certainly if his own 
steward were to manage any of his pro- 
perty in the same fashion he should dismiss 
him the next morning. The reason why 
it was in such a state was because it was 
conducted from Dublin, without the advice 
of people on the spot being taken. With 
regard to the sum of £2,000 paid in sala- 
ries to flax instructors, the whole of it was 
thrown away. The cultivation of flax was 
a new movement, and instead of spending 
the money upon a parcel of officials from 
Dublin it would be far better to let each 
district have its own share of the fund, and 
to employ its own people. 

Mr. ILASSARD asked for explanations 
with regard to the duties of the classical 
master in the normal establishment for 
special class teachers, pupil-teachers, and 
others. He wanted to know, whether the 
duty was confined to instruction in the 
dead languages, or whether modern lan- 
guages were included ? 

Sin ROBERT PEEL said, he presumed 
that the object was to provide a superior 
class of teachers, and that the duty em- 
braced classical instruction generally. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
was only anxious that the country should 
get full value for the money. What he 
complained of was, that when farming was 
carried on in Ireland at the public expense 
the same care and watchfulness were not 
exercised as were generally applied to 
farming for the interest of a particular in- 
dividual. He did not consider the agri- 
cultural schools in Ireland were attended 
with any useful practical results, and that 
the farmers in the neighbourhood showed 
no desire to obtain the services of the 
pupils who had been trained in them. He 
doubted very much the propriety of the 
manner in which the cultivation of flax 
was encouraged, 
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Sim ROBERT PEEL explained, that 


the grant for instruction in the cultivation 
of flax was distributed by a joint com- 
mittee of the Royal Dublin and Royal 
Irish Agricultural Societies, and the per- 
sons who were being sent into the districts 
where it was desired that the cultivation of 
flax should be introduced were not In- 
spectors, but instructors, at £90 or £100 
a year. 

CotoxeL DICKSON said, that it would 
be better to allow the grant to be distri- 
buted by the local agricultural societies, 
and urged that what were required were 
not instructors all the year round at salaries 
of £100 a year, but men at 25s. a week 
for a few weeks in the year. 


Vote agreed to. 
(2.) £805, Commissioners of Education, 
Ireland (Office Expenses). 


(3.) £3,206, to complete the sum for the 
University of London. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH asked, why 
the salary of the Registrar had been in- 
creased ? 

Mr. O’REILLY said, he wished to call 
attention to the manner in which the Uni- 
versity was treated by the Government, 
The University had no fitting ‘local habit- 
ation” for the discharge of its duties—a 
name it had provided for itself. At present 
it was located in Burlington House, and he 
wished to ask the noble Lord to state what 
the intention of the Government was with 
reference to providing the University of 
London with a fitting building ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, the London Univer- 
sity had none of the usual incidents of a 
university, with the exception of that of 
granting degrees. It had been based upon 
a limited and narrow basis, and he hoped 
the Government would place it on a broader 
basis for the future. If the University was 
to be worthy of its name, it ought to be 
associated with the other scientific associa- 
tions in the metropolis, and within a build- 
ing that might bring them into connection 
with the University. An attempt was made 
to do so some years ago at South Kensing- 
ton, but that was protested against as likely 
to impair their utility, and it had been 
abandoned, but he hoped the Government 
would turn their attention to a central 
building for them. No doubt Burlington 
House could be made available for the re- 


quirements of the University and the scien- 
tific institutions, so as to make them more 
useful than at present. 


Mr, O’REILLY said, the Society was 
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not based upon such narrow principles as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman appeared 
to suppose. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
also wished to ask for an explanation of 
the increase of £200 to the Registrar’s 
salary ? 

Mr. PEEL said, that when the Univer- 
sity was first founded it was proposed that 
the salary of the Registrar should be 
£1,000 a year; but it was thought better 
in the first instance that a smaller salary 
should be given. The salary was accord- 
ingly fixed at £500, and was raised from 
time to time till it reached £800 last year. 
It had now been raised to the maximum, 
£1,000. Dr. Carpenter had held the office 
for a considerable time, and its duties hav- 
ing very greatly increased, it was thought 
he had a fair claim to the full salary origi- 
nally intended to be given. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £13,704, to complete the sum for 
Universities, &c., in Scotland, and 

(5.) £2,462, for Queen’s University in 
Ireland. 


(6.) £3,400, to complete the sum for 
the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
know if the right hon. Gentleman the Sec- 
retary for Ireland could throw any light 
on the fire at Queen’s College, Cork ? 

Sr ROBERT PEEL said, he could 
throw no light upon it, but he was happy 
to state that the accusation and counter 
statement which had been made on the 
subject had been entirely cleared up. Dr. 
Bullen had written a most handsome apo- 
logy. It was not necessary to go again 
into the matter, and he trusted it might 
be allowed to rest. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, it was no doubt 
a painful subject for the Government, but 
the facts were too remarkable to be alto- 
gether passed by. The fire occurred on 
the 13th of May, 1862, and the deposi- 
tions before the House fully bore out Dr. 
Bullen’s statement, that the College was 
set fire to by some one within its walls. 
He did not understand that Dr. Bullen had 
withdrawn that statement, though he had 
others with reference to the College. After 
the fire took place it was stated in the Go- 
vernment organs that the authors of it were 
that mysterious body, the Ultramontane 
party. But there did not appear to be the 
shadow of a foundation for such a state- 


ment. In all probability the College was 
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set on fire by some one within the walls. 
On the 12th of May, two porters had been 
heard to remark on the possibility of a fire 
occurring in the College, and a third porter 
had said that a fire would occur. it was 
a remarkable fact that all the investiga- 
tions into the matter had been conducted 
with closed doors. He had heard a rumour 
which might account for the whole oecur- 
rence. A man of the name of Burke was 
at that time in Clonmel Gaol, awaiting his 
trial on a charge of having poisoned his 
wife. A portion of the viscera of the wife 
had been sent to the College for analysis 
by the Professor of Chemistry; and it was 
supposed that the friends of Burke were 
under the impression that those remains 
were lying in that part of the building 
which had been burnt down. It was fur- 
ther stated that a young woman who was 
attached to Burke, and to whom he was to 
have been married after the death of his 
wife, had arrived in Cork shortly before 
the day when the fire broke out ; and the 
conclusion drawn from all these facts was, 
that she or some other friend of Burke had 
probably bribed one of the officers of the 
College to destroy the building, and with 
it one of the evidences of his crime. In 
connection with that theory, he understood 
the Government had in their possession 
some papers, and he should be glad if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
would unbosom himself, and tell the House 
whether it was not to the story which he 
mentioned that the burning of the College 
was to be traced ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that when 
he spoke of the subject as a painful one, 
he simply referred to certain charges which 
had been made and withdrawn, and which 
he did not think it was desirable to revive. 
A great number of rumours, he might add, 
were afloat with regard to the burning, 
and it was, he believed, true that the 
viscera of Mrs. Burke were in the labora- 
tory of the College at the time the fire 
took place, but he did not know whether 
the burning was connected with her mur- 
der or not. That, he hoped, would bea 
sufficient explanation for the hon, Gen- 
tleman. ~ 

Lorp NAAS observed, that the mystery 
involved in the matter had not been made 
clearer by the papers relating to it for 
which he had moved, and which had been 
laid on the table. Having read the de- 
positions taken in the case, he must con- 
fess that it did not appear to him that the 
Government had any ground for the course 
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which they took in attempting to prove 
that the burning was malicious, and thus 
secking to throw the loss upon the rate- 
payers of the city of Cork. When the 
presumption was so strong that the fire 
was the work of somebody connected with 
the establishment, that was, to say the 
least of it, an extraordinary mode of pro- 
ceeding. Such premises ought to be in- 
sured to their full value in case a similar 
fire should occur. 

Cotonen. DUNNE said, he protested 
against the secresy with which the inves- 
tigation of the charge was conducted. A 
grand jury could not make a presentment 
in case of a fire if there was no malice, 
and as the Government asked a grand jury 
to make a presentment, it was obvious that 
they thought it was a case of malicious 
burning. But they had failed in every 
quarter to prove a case of malice. There- 
fore their conduct was very culpable. 

Sin COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, there 
was no doubt the building was maliciously 
burnt, and that being so the Government 
thought it right to make a presentment. 
But it did not go before any grand jury, 
but before the town council of Cork, who, 
upon the advice of the Recorder, rejected 
it, and their decision was supported by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and consequently 
The 


the inquiry could not be gone into. 
Irish law officers of the Crown were asked 
for their opinion, and they said that there 
was no case made out for going against 
any person, and consequently the matter 


fell to the ground. The Government were 
in no way to blame for the proceedings 
which they adopted. 

Sm EDWARD GROGAN said, that if 
it was a malicious burning the Government 
ought to prosecute the supposed authors of 
the crime. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, that 
no evidence could be obtained in the case 
to sustain a criminal prosecution. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to know whether the Government 
were prepared to insure the building ? 

Mr. PEEL said, he could perceive no 
ground for insuring that college more than 
any other public edifice. The Government, 
as was well known, were their own in- 
surers, 

Vote agreed to. 

(7.) £500, Royal Irish Academy. 

(8.) £600, National Gallery of Ireland. 


Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN asked 
whether the Government meant to grant 


Lord Naas 
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any money for the purchase of pictures for 
that gallery ? 

Mr. PEEL said, when the original 
design of the National Gallery in Dublin 
was determined upon it was to be main. 
tained out of private funds. The plans 
were altered, and the building cost £28,000, 
and applications were made to Parliament 
for grants to purchase pictures. An Act 
of Parliament was passed, vesting the gal- 
lery in trustees, and if it was to be main- 
tained out of grants of public money steps 
must be taken to declare that it was public 


property. 
Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £1,500, to complete the sum for the 
Belfast Theological Professors, &c. 


(10.) £69,127, to complete the sum for 
the British Museum. 

Mr. WALPOLE: The Vote which | 
have to propose this year amounts to 
£92,127, against a Vote for last year of 
£90,641. This shows an increase of 
£1,486. At first sight a false conclusion 
may be drawn from this increase, but if 
you go over the Vote you will find there is 
an increase on the whole for salaries, ex- 
penses of bookbinding, catalogues, &c. of 
£4,724, but at the same time there has 
been a reduction amounting to £2,328 on 
building expenses, furniture, and 80 on, 
such items leaving a net increase of 
£1,486. This increase may be accounted 
for chiefly by two special purchases which 
have been made—both of them great ac- 
quisitions to the Museum and, as I hope, 
the community at large. The first of 
these is the purchase of the collection re- 
cently found in a cave in the south of 
France, and brought here under the su- 
perintendence of Professor Owen. I look 
upon that as one of the most valuable ac- 
quisitions we could have gained for the 
benefit of the country at large. There is 
no question which excites greater interest 
in a scientific, archeological, and I may 
say, antiquarian point of view, than that 
raised by Professor Lyell in his book on 
the antiquity of man; and this collection, 
I am sure, will amply repay an inspection 
from any hon. Member who takes an in- 
terest in this subject. For that collection 
we have given the large sum of £1,000, 
and I am sure the money eould not have 
been better spent. The other purchase is 
a bronze lamp, found on the site of the 
Sulian Palace. It is supposed, by those 
who are versed in such matters, to be of 
Greek workmanship, of a date prior to the 
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Christian era, It is of most beautiful 
workmanship, and in perfect condition, A 
description of it will be found in the last 
number of the Journal of Science and Art. 
Another purchase we have made, withthe 
sanction of the Treasury, but since the 
date of this Vote, and therefore not in- 
cluded in it—the contents of the Farnese 
Palace, sold by the King of Naples. In 
that collection is a beautiful equestrian 
statue of Mars—one of the three ancient 
equestrian statues which alone are known 
to be in existence—and the only one 
brought to this country. That brings me 
to an important question, which has been 
often debated in this House; while you 
are purchasing these collections where are 
you to put them—because the collections 
we have in the Museum now are so great 
that we cannot possibly exhibit them ail to 
the public, and for a long time the new 
purchases must be practically lost to the 
public. The Government have recently 
intimated to us that they have a plan for 
the accommodation of the natural history 
collections upon the site purchased at 
South Kensington. Whether you transfer 
your natural history collections to another 
place, or whether you keep them alto- 
gether, I should wish to press on the Go- 
vernment the necessity of coming to a de- 
cision during this autumn. If you deter- 
mine to remove your natural history col- 
lections to South Kensington you un- 


doubtedly have a site there capable of | 


accommodating your collection; but if you 
determine to keep them altogether, the 
only way will be to purchase from the 
ground landlord the houses round the Mu- 
seum. The charge you will thus put on 
the public will be comparatively small, or 
at any rate not so startling as may appear 
at first sight, because it will only be a 
charge for so many of the houses as from 
time to time you are called on to add to 
the Museum. With regard to the objec- 
tion of competition between the two great 
establishments he must say one word. 
Credit was due to the President of the 
Council for the rules which he had drawn 
up and which prevent the possibility of 
competition. In the ease of any classical 
works of antiquity which relate to or are 
connected with manufacturing subjects, if 
the British Museum should not want them, 
then, with the consent of the trustees, the 
South Kensington Museum could purchase 
them, The hon. Member for Marylebone 
(Mr. H. Lewis) asked me the other night 
about the change in hours of recreation or 
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refreshment for the attendants, Since 
the question was put to me I have made 
it my business to ascertain how the change 
has worked, All the assistants have 
spoken in the highest terms of the new 
regulation, The only other subject to 
which I need refer is the appointment of 
new trustees since I last had the honour 
of moving these Estimates. In place of 
that most valuable public servant in every 
department—the late Sir George Lewis— 
the official and family trustees have made 
a selection which I think will be admitted 
to be the very best they could make in the 
election of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe). In point 
of literary attainments or of administrative 
powers I do not think a better selection 
could be made. Another vacancy was 
caused by the death of that great Orien- 
tal scholar Dr. Cureton. In his place the 
Crown have nominated the Dean of Wind- 
sor, an eminent scholar and an excellent 
man in every way. I have now only to 
move that the sum of £69,127 be granted 
to defray the expenses of the British 
Museum. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that if anything 
could reconcile the Committee to the ano- 
malous practice of moving these Estimates 
by an hon. Member unconnected with the 
Government, it would be the extremely 
courteous and agreeable manner in which 
that task was performed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, At the same time he must 
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again protest against the sum of £90,000 
being submitted to the House under cir- 
cumstances entirely different to those under 


which other Votes are proposed. In that 
as in other cases the Vote should be pro- 
posed by a responsible Minister. With re- 
spect to the institution itself, he thought 
that the more interesting the collection 
became the greater reason there was that 
the fullest opportunity should be granted 
to the public to visit it, and, therefore, he 
regretted that the trustees had not been 
able to provide for opening the Museum in 
the evenings. Experience at South Ken- 
sington had shown that evening exhibitions 
were practicable, and if the British Museum 
were open from seven to ten at night, it 
would attract fully double the number of 
visitors. Having been a Member of the 
Committee on the British Museum which 
sat last year, he was inclined to agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that eteps should 
be taken to provide for the enlargement of 
that institution. The investigation into 


the property at South Kensington had 
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shown that no obligation fell upon the Go- 
vernment to erect buildings upon that site. 
Every obligation connected with that pro- 
perty could be fulfilled by selling the land 
and applying the proceeds to the enlarge- 
ment of the British Museum. The pro- 
perty was acquired under a trust to buy 
or sell property for the purposes of science 
and art. If it was lawful to place the 
British Museum at South Kensington, it 
was equally proper to sell property at South 
Kensington and to enlarge the British 
Museum. He hoped the Government would 
bear in mind the right hon. Gentleman’s 
suggestion, and take proper steps to keep 
the British Museum where it was now 
placed. There was no place about the 
metropolis so much cut off from the bulk 
of the inhabitants as South Kensington, 
which was separated from the densely- 
inhabited parts of London by St. James’s, 
the Green and Hyde Parks, and by Ken- 
sington Gardens. The place had been 
offered to nearly all the scientific societies 
of the metropolis, but they had one and 
all refused to go there, because they knew 
it would be their ruin. If it was a con- 
venient site for public buildings, why were 
not theatres and other exhibitions for profit 
brought there? The managers knew bet- 
ter. As Parliament had spent millions on 
the British Museum, and voted about 
£90,000 a year to maintain it, it was their 
duty to have it in a place where it was 
accessible to the general public. He hoped, 
therefore, the Government would give up 
the idea of removing any portion to South 
Kensington. 

Mr. LOCKE said, it was extraordinary 
that his hon. Friend should have made the 
very same speech as he made Jast year. 
One would have supposed that his hon. 
Friend was always in the Tower Hamlets, 
and never rode in Hyde Park or walked in 
Kensington Gardens. The fact was that 
there was no place in London which was 
more frequented, especially on Sundays, 
than Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park, 
and that by all conditions of people ; and 
if both the Kensington Museum and the 
British Museum were opened on Sundays 
they also would be filled. His hon. Friend 
said there was no reason why they should 
be compelled to keep an exhibition at 
Kensington; but he forgot that by the 
contract between the Commissioners of the 
Exhibition and the Government it was sti- 
pulated that the Government was to give a 
certain sum of money for the site, and that 
it should be appropriated to the purposes 

Mr. Ayrton 
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of science and art. That site was large 
enough for as many museums as they 
wished to have. He could not account for 
the prejudice which existed against having 
the collection there. 

Mr. WHITE said, he agreed in the ex. 
pediency of opening the British Museum 
in the evening, if it were practicable with, 
due regard to the safety of the collections, 
and he would entreat the Government to 
take some steps to utilize the valuable 
works which they had acquired. He be- 
lieved that the gentlemen who presided 
over the different departments at the Bri- 
tish Museum were in favour of popular 
lectures being given, illustrative of the 
treasures under their charge; and such 
a practice would certainly tend to stimu- 
late popular education. He should like to 
know whether the whole collection of the 
Farnese Palace had been purchased from 
the ex-King of Naples, and, if so, what 
was the amount to be paid for it ? 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he had 
received several communications with re- 
gard to the assistants at the Museum, as 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
given him an answer on a former occasion. 
The complaint came from the attendants, 
who were the lowest grade cf persons em- 
ployed at the Museum. They came at nine 
in the morning, and remained till six or a 
quarter past six in the evening. Now 
these persons were not allowed to leave 
the museum in the day on any pretence 
whatever; and they thought it very hard 
that they were compelled to take every 
particle of refreshment they required in 
the day in the new refreshment room. He 
had a letter in his hand from a person 
whom he obviously could not name, for the 
truth of which he could not vouch, but 
which stated that an address of thanks to 
the trustees had been recently drawn up 
in the printed books department, which 
had been signed by the assistants in many 
instances very reluctantly. The attend- 
ants, however, refused to sign it altogether, 
which caused great anger in a certain 
quarter, and an apology had been de- 
manded to be signed. He thought it 
would be very easy to inquire whether the 
refreshment room was or was not fully 
attended, and whether or not a document 
requiring an apology had been tendered to 
the various employés. He trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman would find an 
opportunity of making these inquiries. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCIIE- 
QUER said; he was doubtful whether the 
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role adopted at the British Museum was 
at variance with the rule adopted at other 
public establishments, He thought it was 
not, But he rose to protest against the 
practice of reading grievances from anony- 
mous correspondents to the House before 
the proper intermediate step had been 
taken. The House of Commons were not 
the managers of the Museum ; and whilst 
he agreed that the House had authority by 
way of appeal, yet he thought they ought 
not to listen to complaints of the kind be- 
fore they had been laid before the trustees 
of the Museum, who were the proper per- 
sons to judge of them in the first instance. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the regula- 
tions introduced at the British Museum 
were the same as those in other public 
offices, and the inconvenience which the 
public sustained in consequence of the ab- 
sence of the officials furnished the reason 
for resorting to them. He had already 
stated that he should support the determi- 
nation of the trustees, to whose decision 
he thought all questions should be sub- 
mitted. The price of the Farnesian Col- 
lection, £4,000, was certainly large, but 
he did not regard it as unreasonable. The 
only question was as to how that sum was 
to be provided, and he might state that 
the money would not be included in the 
Estimates, as it was intended, with the sane- 
tion of the Government, to defray the 
charge from the surplus remaining from 
the grants of former years. He did not 
believe that the proposal for keeping the 
Museum open from six to eight, or until 
ten, would be found to answer. The danger 
did not simply arise from fire, though that 
was an important consideration ; but if the 
Museum were kept open it would have to 
be lighted by gas, and such a course would 
inevitably entail great damage upon the 
sculpture, books, and other things con- 
tained in the Museum ? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to know if it was the intention 
of the Government to propose at some 
future period the separation of the collec- 
tions at the British Museum ? 

Mr. AYRTON protested against the 
doctrine which had been enunciated, that 
there was anything in the terms upon which 
the land at South Kensington had been 
purchased which should preclude the Go- 
Yernment from disposing of it. Such a 
doctrine was illusory, because it was per- 
feetly competent for the House to put an 
end to the eupposed trust at any moment 
it pleased. 





Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that due notice would be 
given to the House of any proposal that it 
might be thought desirable to make. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
understood that some proposal had already 
been made to the trustees by the Govern- 
ment, and he thought the House was en- 
titled to know what it was. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the Government 
had been considering what they should do 
with the site at South Kensington, and 
they had communicated with the trustees 
to know what quantity of land they would 
require, and what extent of building would 
be sufficient to accommodate the natural 
history collection. 


Vote agreed to. 
House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow; 
Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 


BLEACHING AND DYEING WORKS ACTS 
EXTENSION BILL—[Bu 181.] 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. H. A. Bruce). 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that having 
been from the first a supporter of the Ten 
Hours Act, even at a time when it was very 
unpopular to advocate it, and having seen 
the good effects of that measure, his first 
impression was in favour of the present 
Bill. Ona careful examination, however, 
he found that there was no ground for in- 
terference in this case, and that they were 
about to legislate in the dark. In the town 
he represented (Bradford), for instance, 
there were 1,500 men and boys employed 
in preparing and packing goods, who would 
be brought under the Bill. Of that num- 
ber 400 were boys, and there were scarcely 
any women or children thus engaged—cer- 
tainly not more than half-a-dozen, The 
hours of labour, taking the average of the 
year, were much shorter than those in the 
mills, being only about fifty-three or fifty- 
four hours a week in the former, and sixty 
hours in the latter case. Occasionally, for 
perhaps a week in the course of the year, 
under the pressure of business, the men 
and boys were kept longer at work, but on 
the whole their work was comparatively 
light. They stopped work at twelve or one 
p-m. on Saturday almost universally, and 
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it was the custom to give them a week’s 
holiday once a year. A much larger pro- 
portion of the boys engaged in packing, 
&c., attended the night schools than of the 
boys in the mills. The opposition to the 
Bill came not so much from the masters as 
from the men, 1,200 of the 1,500 persons 
employed in the business having petitioned 
against it. 
that if the Bill became law, the masters, 
rather than submit to inspection, would 
dismiss the boys, and take men in their 
places. The fact was, that the Bill had 
been brought forward solely on an inquiry 
in one town; but even in Manchester there 
was not much cause for interference, al- 
though many children were employed in 


Their ground of objection was, | 
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ments that might be proposed by the hon, 
Member for Bradford in Committee. 

Sm HUGII CAIRNS said, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman who had charge of 
the Bill would promise to deal with the 
objections to the Bill in Committee, the 
House would probably agree to the second 
reading. He might add that he did not 
see why places of business where children 
or women were not employed should be 
subjected to any kind of inspection. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he must de. 
cline to withdraw the Bill, as he considered 
himself under an honourable engagement 
to the House to proceed with it. In 
Committee he should be happy to consider 
any Amendments, but he could not pledge 


packing there, and only a very few at! himself to adopt the change sketched by 


Bradford. 
ought to postpone the Bill for a year, in 
order to institute further inquiries. If they 


He thought the Government | the hon. Member for Bradford. 


| 


He 
thought it was unadvisable to make any 
difference between one class of workmen 


would not agree to that, they ought, at! and another. 


least, to limit the operation of the measure 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he hoped the 


to warehouses in which there were women! House would wait for a little more evi- 


and children. 


In any case, however, they | dence before they proceeded further with 


were legislating in the matter very much | this measure. 


in the dark, and they must take care not to 


Mr. LEATHAM said, he should sup. 


press the principle of the Factory Acts too | port the Amendment, as great objections 
far, lest it excited a prejudice against all| were entertained against. the Bill in the 
such interference, whether necessary and | borough which he had the honour to re 


moderate or otherwise. He should move 


that the Bill be read a second time that day 
three months. 

Mr. BAINES, in seconding the Amend- 
ment, said, he could confirm the statements 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford from his own knowledge of what was 


done in the woollen district of Leeds. 
Bill was of a very unprecedented character. 
There had been no inquiry, no grievance 
had been alleged, and the measure was 
opposed by those whom it was intended to 
protect. He would not, however, oppose 
the Bill if the right hon, Gentleman who 
had charge of it would exclude from the 
operation of the measure all large ware- 
houses where women and children were not 
employed. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day 
three months.”—(Mr. William Edward 
Forster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. COLLINS expressed a hope that 
the Government would not withdraw the 
Bill on the second reading, but that they 
would be prepared to consider any Amend- 

Mr. W. £. Forster 


The! 





present. 
Sir JOHN RAMSDEN urged the post- 


| ponement of the Bill to give time for in- 


quiry. The reason given by the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough (Mr. Collins) 
for supporting the Bill appeared to him 
the strongest argument for its postpone- 
ment. For what said the hon. Gentle. 
man? That the Bill was opposed on the 
same grounds as those on which the Fae- 
tory Acts had been opposed, and that the 
same evils existed in this case and required 
the same remedy. But that was assuming 
the very point at issue. The persons 
most deeply affected by the Bill denied 
the existence of any such evils. But they 
did not ask Parliament to believe this 
merely on their statement. They com- 
plained that no investigation had been 
made—they challenge inquiry. Their lan- 
guage was — inquire into the facts, and 
then, when the materials for forming 4 
correct judgment are fairly before you, 
then if a case for legislative interference 1s 
made out, legislate if you will. The re 
quest was so reasonable, and dictated by 
a spirit of such manifest justice, that he 
hoped the House would not refuse it. | 

Si GEORGE GREY said, when in 
Committee the Government would fairly 
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consider every Amendment which might 
be proposed. 
Lorpv NAAS suggested that the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 
Question put, ‘“‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 65 ; Noes 
22: Majority 43. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read 2°, and committed for Thurs- 
day. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES (VOTING 
PAPERS) BILL—{Bux 198.] 
THIRD READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Bill be now read the third time,”’ 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘ upon this day three 
mouths.’’—(Mr. Thompson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were not 
present ; House counted, and 40 Mem- 
bers not being present, 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 12, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buus—First Reading— 
Inland Revenue (Stamp Duties)* (No. 198) ; 
Administration of Trusts (Scotland)* (No. 
199). 

Second Reading—Indemnity * (No. 197); Street 
Music (Metropolis) (No. 196); India Stocks 
Transfer Act Amendment * (No. 195) ; Defence 
Act Amendment [u.u.]* (No. 193), 

Committee—India Office * (No. 191). 

Report—Civil Bill Courts (Ireland)* (No. 200) ; 
India Office * (No. 191). 

Third Reading—Facilities for Divine Service in 
Collegiate Schools [u.1.] (No. 183); Life 
Annuities and Life Assurances* (No, 116); 
Lunacy (Scotland)* (No, 172). 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY SCHEMES. 


The Sessional Order of the 21st of 
April last dispensed with : Then Standing 
Order No. 179 Sec. 4, considered (accord- 
ing to Order), and dispensed with in re- 
spect to any Metropolitan Railway Bill 
which has been or may be brought from 
the House of Commons during the present 
Session,—( The Chairman of Cowmittees.) 


{Jury 12, 1864} 
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MASSACRE OF SWEDES AT DUPPEL. 
QUESTION, 


Tue Fart or SHAFTESBURY wished 
to ask the noble Earl the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Whether he had received any further 
information relative to a statement made 
by him (the Earl of Shaftesbury), a few 
days since, that a certain number of 
Swedes, lying on the ground, were mas- 
sacred by the Prussians after the battle of 
Duppel ? 

Eart RUSSELL said, that since the 
answer he had given to the noble Earl on 
a former evening he had received a further 
account from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in Prussia. His statement was 
that, as far as could be ascertained, there 
were not more than seventy Swedes al- 
together in the Danish army, and that of 
these all who were known to be engaged 
at Duppel were five, who were taken 
prisoners. The total loss of the Danes in 
that encounter was not more than 400 
killed altogether ; so that the story in the 
newspapers respecting the massacre of 400 
Swedes was altogether false. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that on the former occasion he had simply 
asked a question, but at the time he asked 
it he expressed an opinion that the story 
was perfectly true. He had since received 
a letter in which that opinion was sup- 
ported, and it really appeared to be true 
that Swedish soldiers were fired at by the 
Prussians after the conflict was over. The 
letter was dated from Admiral Dacres, of 
Her Majesty’s ship Edgar, who, writing 
to his (the Earl of Shaftesbury’s) son, 
said— 

“H.M.S. Edgar, Spithead, July 11. 

“Dear Mr. Ashley,—I now hasten to give you 
all the information in my power, which is con- 
tained in a note from Lieutenant Nordenfalk, a 
Swedish lieutenant serving in the Edgar, which 
details as dastardly conduct as one could weil 
hear of; but the fact of this officer being in 
Danish uniform will give a colouring to any 
defence that the Prussian Government might 
choose to set up that they were indistinguishable 
from Danish troops; but I have yet to learn 
that firing on wounded men, whatever colours 
they may fight under, is justifiable. Lord Shaftes- 
bury may make any use of Lieutenant Norden- 
falk’s or this note.— Yours, very truly, 

“J. S. Dacres.” 
The note referred to in Admiral Dacres’ 
letter was as follows :— 

«« My brother, Otto Nordenfalk, aged 21, in the 
beginning of the year joined the Danish army, 
and in the present war was volunteering as officer 
in the 3rd Regiment (2nd company) of a Danish 
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corps. In the forenoon of the 18th, the day 
when the Duppel forts were taken, he was at the 
head of a body of soldiers defending the retreat 
of a part of the retreating army, and having 
been wounded in his face by a projectile enter- 
ing on one side, and hurting tongue, jaws, &c., 
and swooned, he, on recovering his senses, found 
himself lying on the ground among a crowd of 
wounded and dead men, and saw Prussian 
soldiery standing at a few paces distance. He 
rose now on his elbow, and these men fired at 
him a volley at this very short distance, after 
which they left him for dead. Many bullets 
passed through his cloak and coat, but did not 
hurt him. He fell down again, and kept quiet 
until he heard a voice he knew belonged to 
another Swedish officer in the Danish service, 
who now assisted him to escape, closely pursued 
by the advancing troops. Many instances of 
the cruelty of the Prussian troops against the | 
country people I have heard from my brother, | 
but not so as to relate them in detail. 

“E. Norpenratx, Royal Swedish Navy.” 


He thought, then, he was fully justified 


{LORDS} 
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sance occasioned by the music in question, 
He showed that the nuisance was not con. 
fined to what might be called the aristocracy 
who lived in the large squares and streets 
of the metropolis, but that the poor who 
lived in narrow thoroughfares and crowded 
alleys were equally averse to street music, 
and they had made strong representations 
against it. It was a factthat the majority 
of the poor were more opposed to the nui- 
sance of street music than their Lordships 
were probably aware of, and therefore it 
was not true, as had been said, that the 
Bill was directed against the amusements 
of the lower orders. A very remarkable 
petition had been presented against the Bill 
signed by men connected with literature, 
science, and art, and among them were the 
names of Charles Dickens, the Poet Lau- 
reate, and Maclise. The First Commis. 





in the statement that he made, that a/| sioner of Police said he was unable to satis. 
wounded officer lying on the ground, after | factorily work the present Act, and the 
the conflict, was selected by the Prussian | police magistrates were of the same opi- 
soldiers and fired at. The J/oniteur du | nion, and were in favour of this Bill. The 
Soir had registered an order of the day | vestries in the borough of Marylebone had 
issued by Prince Charles Frederick of | passed resolutions in favour of the Bill, 


Prussia, in virtue of which 
“ Any foreigner made prisoner in the Danish 
ranks, and unable to substantiate his Danish | 
nationality, or to prove that he has been regularly | 
enrolled in the army of Denmark, is to be dealt 
with as a brigand, brought before court-martial, 

and on conviction duly shot.” 


This showed that the Prussian Govern- | 
ment had no desire to mitigate the horrors 
of war. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he had reason 
to believe that it was not the intention 


Under these circumstances, he thought 
their Lordships would not refuse to pass 
the Bill. 


Bill read 2°, and committed to a Com. 
mittee of the Whole Ilouse on Friday next, 


FACILITIES FOR DIVINE SERVICE 
IN COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS BILL. 
(No. 183.) THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Reading 


of the Prussian Government to carry that | read. 


order into effect. 


STREET MUSIC (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
(No. 196.) SECOND READING. 


Toe Ear. or MALMESBURY, in 
moving the second reading of this Bill, said 
it had passed the other House by a consi- 
derable majority. He did not desire to 
stop street music altogether, but he sup- 
ported the Bill, the object of which was to 
give to housekeepers the right of protection 
against the nuisance of music when it un- 
pleasantly interfered with their quietude, 
by empowering the police to remove the 
offender. No man, he thought, hada right 
to ride his hobby, even if he were in the 
majority, at the expense of other people. 
The hon. Member who promoted the Bill 
in the other House (Mr. Bass) had pub- 
lished a book which contained a variety 
of facts showing how great was the nui- 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 3°,” 
—(The Bishop of Oxford.) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
| could not allow the Bill to be read a third 


‘time without making a few observations 


which he had intended to make on a for- 
mer stage of the Bill, and to move an 
Amendment ; but it was not his intention 
to trouble their Lordships to divide upon 
the Bill. Their Lordships were aware how 
large was the number of grammar schools 
established in this country, and of the in 
junction that required that the scholars 
should attend the parish church. It had 
been a great object of the Court of Chan- 
cery so to arrange matters that these schools 
should educate the children of Dissenters, 
| for a large number of Dissenters did not 
object that their children should attend 
divine worship in the parish church, though 
they did object that the religious tenets of 
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their children should be interfered with by 
private religious teaching. The effect of 
this Bill would be, he contended, to set 
aside altogether the injunctions of these 
grammar schools in this respect, and would 
offer opportunities for the teaching of doc- 
trines at variance with the known and re- 
ceived doctrines of the Church of England. 
The 71st canon strictly enjoined that no 
minister should administer the Holy Sacra- 
ment in any private house, except in cases 
of necessity, and not frequently in any 
chapel, so that families intending to com- 
municate should ordinarily attend the parish 
church. Now virtually this Bill repealed 
that canon. In these times it was of spe- 
cial importance that the religious education 
of youth should be imparted openly, and in 
such @ manner as that its nature should be 
known to the parents; but this Bill was so 
framed as to have an entirely opposite 
effect. He hoped the Bill would not be 
allowed to pass the other House without 
serious consideration. 

Tue Bishop or OXFORD denied that it 
was the principle that in all grammar 
schools the scholars should attend the pa- 
rish church. So far from that, in a very 
large number of them it was provided that 
prayers should be read in the school-room 
or in some appropriate room. He had re- 
ceived letters from the masters of such 
grammar schools showing the exceeding 
difficulty that arose, sometimes owing to the 
crotchets of a new clergyman interfering 
with the long-standing arrangements of the 
schools, and throwing all into disorder. 
The object of the Bill was not to provide 
for those populous schools where there was 
not room for the scholars in the parish 
church, but to make them more perfect in 
the matter of religious instruction. Par- 
liament should never forget that the parents 
of children select the schoolmaster to whom 
they would commit their children ; but 
they could not use that freedom of choice 
with regard to the priest in whose parish 
the school might be situated. It was, 
therefore, palpable they were carrying out 
the view of the parents with regard to re- 
ligious teaching in placing it in the hands 
of the conductors of those schools. He 
believed the majority of their Lordships 
were in favour of the Bill. 


On Question, Resolved in the Affirmative: 
Bill read 3° accordingly, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 





Bond Head. 1370 
MEMORIAL OF SIR FRANCIS BOND 
HEAD.—OBSERVATIONS., 


Tue Eart or HARDWICKE, who had 
given notice 

“To call the Attention of the House to the 
Memorial of Sir Francis Bond Head to the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, laid upon the 
Table of the House on the 6th of June last; and 
to move, That, in the opinion of this House, the 
great, successful, but heretofore unrequited ser- 
vices rendered by Sir Francis Bond Head, Bart., 
as Governor of Upper Canada in the years 1836 
and 1837, call for the favourable consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government,” 


said, it had been his intention to bring 
under the notice of the House a document 
on the table, in which was contained a 
memorial of Sir Francis Bond Head to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies ; 
but in consequence of what appeared to 
have taken place in the other House last 
night, he was induced, with the permission 
of their Lordships, to withdraw his notice. 
He might be permitted, however, to say a 
word or two as to the circumstances which 
induced him to bring forward the question 
after the lapse of so many years since Sir 
Francis Head was employed as a public 
servant. He should not certainly have 
thought of now reviving the question but 
for the document referred to, which, if it 
did not challenge a discussion, at all events 
left it open for any noble Lord to take 
notice of the matter. By no man now 
living, he believed, had the publie been 
better served than by Sir Francis Head, 
who was Lieutenant Governor of Upper 
Canada at a period of the greatest dif- 
ficulty, when that valuable province was 
in a state of open revolt. against the au- 
thority of the Crown. At that critical 
period Sir Francis Head was suddenly sent 
to administer the province of Upper Ca- 
nada, and by his promptitude, energy, and 
courage, saved that colony to the British 
Crown. From that period to the present, 
owing to circumstances which it would be 
needless to mention and difficult to ex- 
plain, the services of Sir Francis Head 
had been passed over without the slightest 
notice. From his modest nature, unpre- 
suming character, from anxiety to retire 
from public notice, that valued public ser- 
vant had not pressed the subject, as he 
might have done, upon Members of the 
Legislature and the public generally, but 
he (the Earl of Hardwicke), nevertheless, 
felt it a great misfortune to himself and to 
the honour of the country, that his services 
were not requited with public notice. He 
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with a proof of Sir Francis Head’s ser- 
vices, but he was led to believe that the 
Government were prepared to take the 
subject into consideration, and hoping for 
an assurance to that effect from the noble 
Lord who represented the Colonial De- 
partment in the House, he begged to with- 
draw his notice. 

Viscount MELVILLE said, that whilst 
he did not wish to detract from the claims 
of Sir Francis Bond Head, it should be 
borne in mind that he did not complete his 
work—that he resigned before the revolt 
was crushed. Sir George Arthur, his suc- 
cessor, completed the work, and was en- 
titled to a large share of the reward. 

Lorpv LYVEDEN thought it much 
better to leave the distribution of rewards 
with the Crown, and allow the whole ques- 
tion of Colonial Governors to be considered 
generally as a question of public policy, 
instead of bringing forward individual 
cases. Though he was generally in favour 
of the payment by the colonies of the ex- 
penses of their government, still he thought 
that the pensions of Governors who were 
sent to the colonies by the mother country 
should form an exception and should be 
paid by the mother country. He thought 
that the mother country should provide for 


an official whom they foreed upon the 
colony, whether they would or no. 
Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 


he quite agreed with the noble Lord. He 
hoped that the position of the Colonial 
Governors as a body, would be taken into 
consideration. They were in the receipt 
of very moderate salaries, the whole of 
which they generally spent at their posts; 
they frequently received honours for the 
services rendered by them ; and then they 
returned home as poor as when they com- 
menced life. This was a state of things 
which ought not to continue, and he hoped 
that the Government would consider the 
question in a liberal spirit. 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood to 
promise that the whole subject should un- 
dergo consideration. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he considered that Sir Francis Head 
had preserved Canada to this country in a 
dangerous crisis, when there was every 
danger of a war with the United States, 
and that it was to his energy that Canada 
owed that she was not involved in the 
miserable condition of the country adjoin- 
ing her. Sir Francis was not supported 
as he ought to have been at home during 


The Earl of Hardwicke 


{COMMONS} 
had intended to have troubled the House 
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the rebellion; but in the instructions given 
to Sir George Arthur, who was appointed 
Governor of Canada when he resigned, the 
energy and the success of his career were 
especially alluded to, and his example was 
held up for imitation. Sir Francis Head 
resigned his office because he refused to 
promote and reward men who had been 
openly and boastfully disloyal. In his 
present advanced age a pecuniary reward 
would form but a slight burden on the 
country, while it would be some conso- 
lation to Sir Francis Head to feel that 
his services were appreciated. 


Ilouse adjourned at half past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 12, 1864. 


MINUTES.] — Szrect Commirres—Report— 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms (House of 
Commons) (Second Report) No. 480). 

Pusuic Bits — Committee — Highways Act 
Amendment (re-committed) i 177). 

Report—Highways Act Amendment (yé-commit- 
ted) [Bill 177]; Portsmouth Dockyard (Ac- 
— of Lands)* [Bill 152], and re-com- 
mitted. 


The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


HIGHWAYS ACT AMENDMENT BILL, 
[Bux 177.) 
COMMITTEE (on Re-committal). 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion, ‘‘ That the Preamble be post- 
poned,”’ 

Mr. THOMPSON said, he had no doubt 
the measure would be useful as far as it 
went, but it did not deal with the principal 
objections to the present management 
highways. The large majority of the ma- 
gistrates in the country had decided in 
favour of the adoption of the Act of 1862, 
and he believed that the best change in the 
law would be to make that Act compul- 
sory. He wished to impress upon the Go- 
vernment the necessity of bringing in au 
effective Act next Session, dealing also 
with the turnpikes which were in an eX 
piring condition, and including in its pro- 
visions all highways except those in the 
immediate neighbourhood of town. 
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Clauses 1 to 23 were agreed to, with 
numerous verbal Amendments. 

Clause 24 (Penalty as to Cattle found 
straying on Highways). 

Mr. FENWICK moved, in line thirty- 
four, to leave out the words “ without a 
keeper.” The effect of the clause as it 
at present stood was that any person might 
send his cattle to graze upon lands or 
highways, and he would not be liable to 
any punishment at all provided that there 
was a keeper with the cattle. Cattle did 
much injury to the highways, which only 
ought to be used for travelling, and not 
pasturing cattle ; and he, therefore, moved 
his Amendment in order to make it illegal 
for any person at all to pasture their cattle 
onthe highway. He would also propose 
to restrict the application of the clause to 
roads not more than thirty feet wide. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
34, to leave out the words “ without a 
keeper.” —( Mr. Henry Fenwick.) 


Lord HENLEY trusted the hon. Mem- 
ber would not press his Amendment, as it 
would have the effect in many instances of 
taking away the privileges possessed by 
the lords of the manors. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 


clause made no alteration in the existing 
law with regard to the feeding of cattle on 


the highway. It simply changed the 
remedy which could be applied. 

LorpD LOVAINE thought the Amend- 
ment might be agreed to with the addition 
of other words excepting the rights of 
lords of manors. 

Mr. BEACH said, he would support the 
Amendment, because the animals created 
great damage to the fences at the side of 
the roads, 

Sin BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, that 
if the Amendment were adopted it would 
do a great injury to many poor persons 
whom the roadside pasturage enabled to 
keep a cow or two. This privilege was 
very valuable to the poor cottagers. 

Cotonen GILPIN said, he quite agreed 
with the hon. Baronet as to the inducement 
Which ought to be held out to cottagers, 
but their cows ought not to be allowed 
tofeed upon the pasturage of other people. 

Mr. RICHARD HODGSON objected 
to the Amendment because he believed it 
would have the effeet of depriving many 
Poor people of valuable privileges which had 

n handed down to them from their fore- 
fathers. In the parish where he resided 


{Joxy 12, 1864} 
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the roads were sometimes sixty feet wide, 
and the cottagers ought not to be deprived 
of a privilege which was very useful to 
them and did no harm. 

Mr. ADDERLEY regarded highways 
as roads formed simply for purposes of 
traffic, and they ought not to be wider than 
was necessary for that purpose. The pre- 
servation of the pasturage on the road side, 
was not the best way of benefiting the 
poor cottagers. No land should be used 
for pasturage that was not properly en- 
closed. These presumed rights of pas- 
turage were sometimes pressed to an ex- 
tent as to interfere with the rights of 
owners of property. 

Lorpv HOTHAM said, he would be glad 
to see the unnecessary width of many of 
the public roads reduced, but would at the 
same time be sorry to see any course pur- 
sued by which existing privileges would 
be disturbed. Any unnecessary width of 
a road was to that extent a waste of pro- 
ductive land. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 38; 
Noes 42: Majority 4. 

Mr. FENWICK then proposed the in- 
sertion of words confining the operation 
of the clause to highways not being more 
than thirty feet wide. 

Si WILLIAM MILES said, that was 
provided for by the present Highway Act. 
Where roads were forty or sixty feet 
wide they had been laid out under special 
Acts. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
provisos, if agreed to, would repeal the 
74th section of the Highway Act. He 
did not see any objection to the insertion 
of a proviso saving existing rights of pas- 
turage by the sides of highways. 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON proposed 
the insertion of a proviso to that effect. 

Sm WILLIAM MILES thought it 
would be much better to leave the law as 
it now stood. 

Proviso agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 25 to 31 agreed to, with 
Amendments. 

Clause 32 (Mode of defraying Expenses 
of the Highway Board). 

Mr. WALTER suggested the employ- 
ment of a better set of forms in the col- 
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lection of the rates. At present the high- 
way rate, the county rate, and the poor’s 
rate were all lumped together, so that 
the ratepayer had no means of ascertain- | 
ing the specific sum which he contributed | 
towards each rate. Nothing would tend | 
to introduce so much harmony between | 
the landlord and tenant as an arrange- | 
ment by which the rates should be paid 
by the landlord. Under the present sys- 
tem, however, such an arrangement was 
impossible. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that he 
quite concurred in the desirability of the 
plan suggested by the hon. Member. A 
set of forms of the character described 
were already employed in London in the 
collection of the rates. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 33 to 35 agreed to. 

Clause 36 (Appeal against Rate). 

Sm WILLIAM MILES thought that 
all appeals ought to be brought before the 
Quarter Sessions, and not before the 
Special Sessions. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY concurred in 
the opinion expressed by the hon. Baronet. 
The magistrates of the Special Sessions 
were already ew officio members of the 
Highway Board, so that they would vir- 
tually be deciding appeals which were made 
from their own decision. 

Mr. COLLINS advocated the retention 
of the clause in its original form, as appeals 
to the Quarter Sessions would be attended 
with great inconvenience and expense. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 37 to 44 agreed to. 


Clause 45 (Power of Highway Board to | 
make Improvements and Borrow Money). 


Mr. LIDDELL moved an Amendment, 
making the consent of two-thirds in value 
of the ratepayers of the townships and 
highway parishes to be benefited by the 
improvement necessary to the borrowing 
of money. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 17, line 5, after the word “ improve- 
ments,” to insert the words “ Provided always, 
That the consent of at least two-thirds in value 
of the ratepayers in vestry assembled of the high- 
way parishes to be benefited by such improve- 
ments shall be given.” —(Mr. Liddell.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY opposed the 
Amendment, which he believed would have 
the effect of entirely nullifying the clause. 

Lorp LOVAINE thought the danger 
arising from the clause would be a dis- 

Mr. Walter 
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position on the part of the parishes to 
borrow money for their improvement, in- 
stead of levying rates to defray the ex- 
penses. 

Sm GEORGE GREY did not think 
the proviso necessary, inasmuch as the 
Highway Board was a_ representative 
board. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY supported the 
Amendment, considering it desirable that 
the ratepayers should have a power of 
checking any unnecessary or excessive 
expenditure. 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
did not see why Highway Boards should 
not be placed on the same footing as 
municipal bodies and various other public 
boards. At all events, if the Committee 
should sanction the Amendment, he trusted 
the words “ in vestry assembled” would be 
inserted. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he was quite wil- 
ling to adopt the suggestion. 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided:— Ayes 17; 
Noes 88: Majority 71. 


Mr. COLLINS proposed an Amend- 
ment, the object of which was to extend 
the time of the re-payment of any loan 
from ten to twenty years. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
entertained a strong objection to the prin- 
ciple of giving borrowing powers for the 
first time to Boards of Highway, and moved 
the omission of the clause. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 


Remaining Clauses and Schedules were 
also agreed to. 

Sir WILLIAM MILES moved the 
insertion of a clause the object of which 
was to prevent any encroachment on roads 
not exceeding thirty feet in width. i 

Sm GEORGE GREY expressed his 
approval of the clause, which, with some 
verbal Amendments, was agreed fo. 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER moved the 
insertion of a clause to enable councils 
of boroughs by resolution to assume the 
powers of Highway Boards. 


Clause withdrawn, on an understand- 
ing that it should be considered on the 
Report. 

House resumed : 


Bill reported ; as 
amended, to be considered To-morrow. 





Brasil— 


BRAZIL—SLAVE TRADE. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. HARDCASTLE said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Brazilian Government have 
fulfilled their obligations with regard to 
the Africans liberated by British Cruisers, 
as to whom Earl Russell stated in a Des- 
patch of June 6, 1863, that 


“ Some thousands of negroes, captured in slave- 
trading vessels, and decreed many years ago by 
the Mixed Commission at Rio to be entitled to 
freedom, are, there is good reason to believe, up 
to the present time held in bondage, contrary to 
Law, and in violation of Treaty engagements.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I am 
sorry to be obliged to say that the conduct 
of the Brazilian Government in regard to 
the slave trade has invariably been marked 
by great neglect and violation of treaty 
engagements. That circumstance, as 
everybody knows, led first of all to the 
Act of 1845, and then to the proceedings 
under that Actin 1852. Their conduct 
in regard to the emancipados has been as 
flagrant as any other part of their conduct 
in regard to the slave trade. By the Slave 
Trade Treaty, Mixed Commissions were 
appointed, one of which, sitting in Brazil, 
was composed in part of Brazilian Judges, 
and they were to decree liberty to negroes 
found in slave-trading vessels which might 
be condemned as such by the Mixed Court. 
These captured negroes were entitled to 
be free; but the Brazilian Government 
said that they would require preparation 
for freedom, and it was ordered that they 
should for fourteen years be subject to 
education by masters. Some were kept 
by the Brazilian Government, some were 
employed by private persons, and we have 
reason to believe that none of them have 
obtained that freedom to which they were 
entitled. This matter has been the sub- 
ject of frequent representation on the part 
of the British Government, but these repre- 
sentations have not been attended to. 
We have asked for lists of those negroes, 
but we have not succeeded in obtaining 
them, It has, however, been said that 
there is a method by which those ne- 
groes may obtain their emancipation ; 
and, if the House will permit me, I will 
state what that method is, and then 
hon, Members may judge how far it 
8m accordance with the engagements 
of the Brazilian Government. In the 
first place, the negro is to ask from the 
Chief Clerk of the African Department 
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& positive attestation that the fourteen 
years of his service have expired ; secondly, 
he is to petition the Government through 
the Minister of Justice ; thirdly, the Mi- 
nister of Justice refers the petition to the 
Judge of Orphans ; fourthly, the Judge of 
Orphans gives information and returns the 
petition to the Minister of Justice ; fifthly, 
the Minister of Justice refers the petition 
to the Chief of Police ; sixthly, the Chief 
of Police refers the petition to the General 
Guardian of Negroes (Curador) ; seventhly, 
the Guardian gives information and re- 
turns the petition to the Chief of Police ; 
eighthly, the Chief of Police refers the 
petition to the Director of the House of 
Correction ; ninthly, the Director of the 
House of Correction gives information and 
sends the petition back to the Chief of 
Police ; tenthly, the Chief of Police gives 
information and sends back the petition to 
the office of the Secretary of Justice ; 
eleventhly, the office of the Secretary of 
Justice makes a précis of the information, 
which is to be acted upon by the Minister 
of Justice himself; twelfthly, the Minister 
of Justice acts and orders letters of free- 
dom to be issued. Well, now, you would 
think that all was done and the negro free; 
but far from that ; thirteenthly, the peti- 
tion is returned to the Judge of Orphans ; 
fourteenthly, notification of the decision is 
sent to the Chief of Police; fifteenthly, 
the Judge of Orphans refers the petition 
to his own clerk, and orders letters of free- 
dom to be given, but keeps the letters 
until the person applying for them shall 
have paid the requisite emoluments—that 
is to say, all the expenses of those pro- 
ceedings ; sixteenthly, the letters are 
made over to the Chief of Police ; seven- 
teenthly, the Chief of Police communi- 
cates with the Director of the House 
of Correction, and orders the African 
to appear before him ; eighteenthly, the 
Director sends for the African, and the 
Chief of Police designates his future 
place of residence. He is not allowed to 
go where he likes as a freeman, but his 
residence is fixed for him; nineteenthly, 
the Chief of Police at Rio communicates 
with the Chief of the Provincial Police, 
under whose charge the place designated 
is, and hands over the free African, with 
his letter of freedom to this local chief of 
police ; twentieth, the Provincial Chief of 
Police hands over the applicant to the 
authorities of the place approved by the 
Chief of the Police at Rio as his place of 
banishment, when the man is declared 
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free, after being removed from the spot 
where he had been living for fourteen 
years, and where his connections had been 
formed. All the efforts we have made to 
obtain justice for those emancipados have 
failed, and we have not even been able 
to obtain a list of them. We know that 
when they are assigned to an owner he 
has employed them in conjunction with 
his slaves, and when a slave died, he put 
an emancipado in his place, and reported 
the death of the emancipado, and not the 
death of the slave. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD would 
like to ask one question of the noble Lord 
on this subject. The noble Lord recited 
the twenty steps by which the Brazilian 
Government proposed that the emanci- 
pados could obtain their freedom ; and he 
wished to know whether those steps were 
stated in any despatch from the Brazilian 
Government, or whether the Brazilian 
Government having stated that there were 
certain steps by which the emancipados 
could obtain their freedom, the noble Lord 
had obtained an explanation of those steps 
from any other source? With respect to 
what the noble Lord said, that the con- 
duct of the Brazilian Government in re- 
spect to the slave trade had been marked 
by the greatest neglect, he desired to ask 
whether it was not the case that the Bra- 
zilian Government themselves had put 
down the slave trade in Brazil; and whe- 
ther Lord Brougham, than whom there 
was no greater friend of the negro, had not 
expressed in another place his warmest 
appreciation of the efforts made by the 
Brazilian Government in this respect ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I do not 
know that this string of proceedings has 
ever been mentioned in any official com- 
munication from Brazil; it was extracted 
from a Brazilian newspaper, which gave it 
as an official document, and I believe it is 
perfectly correct. With regard to the 
other question which the hon. Gentleman 
has asked, he must know full well that if 
the Brazilian Government have of late 
years—that is since 1852—put an end to 
the slave trade, it has been by compulsion, 
and not upon conviction. The Act of 
1845, as all know, lay for many years a 
dead letter, until the beginning of 1852, 
when through the agency of Sir James 
Hudson the provisions of that Act were 
brought into foree. After an attempt of 
the Brazilian Government to evade com- 
pliance they were er oy to submit. I 
am quite ready to admit that when the 
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Brazilian Government had been compelled 
by force to do what the treaty bound 
them to do, they have continued to do so, 
and the Brazilian slave trade is now for 
the time put an end to. They passed 
fresh laws, they gave fresh orders to all 
their officers, and in spite of the tempta- 
tion which bribery naturally held out to 
many persons whose duty it was to stop 
the trade, I do believe that from that time 
to this the slave trade has ceased. I take 
great credit to myself for having been in- 
strumental in bringing about that result. 
Mr. BRIGHT: Mr. Speaker, I see that 
you object to my rising, but I was going 
to protest against the practice of the noble 
Lord making a speech on a matter of this 
nature when other Members cannot reply, 
I shall, therefore, move the adjournment 
of the House, for the purpose of making 
one or two observations on the subject. | 
was not aware that any question was in- 
tended to be put on this matter to-night; 
but on repeated occasions the noble Lord 
has stated very much what he has stated 
this evening. Now, I should like to ask 
the noble Lord, whether he does not know 
that it was the opinion of Lord Aberdeen, 
who passed the Brazilian Act, that that 
Act ought to be repealed, and that the 
circumstances under which he thought it 
was justified—though I believe every law- 
yer thought otherwise—have passed away. 
Further, I might appeal to my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of Trade 
for his opinion upon this matter ; for I 
think that on one occasion the right hon. 
Gentleman brought forward a specific Mo- 
tion in favour of the repeal of that Act. 
Now, Sir, 1 have had an opportunity of 
knowing that that Act was one which gave 
the greatest offence to the Brazilian Go- 
vernment, the Brazilian Legislature, and 
people. I might quote the opinion of the 
late Lord Truro, who was no mean lawyer, 
that a more unjustifiable Act—an Act more 
entirely in defiance of International Law 
—never was passed by any Legislature. 
If that be so, and if the state of things 
upon which the passing of that Act was 
justified has entirely passed away; and if, 
as we know, the relations between this 
country and Brazil have been of the most 
unpleasant kind from the day that Act was 
passed until this hour, and, as we know 
too, that until this Act is repealed the re- 
lations between the two countries will have 
no chance whatsoever of being placed upon 
a friendly and proper basis, I think the 
noble Lord might now at least give up this 
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obstinate adherence to what was originally 
an indefensible law, and which is now de- 
prived even of the defence which the noble 
Lord made for it. I should think that 
from the discussions which took place last 
week, when, if the House did not come to 
aVote of Censure, it did unanimously—at 
Jeast with a general consent which I have 
never seen approached in any similar case 
— condemn the irritating and offensive 
policy of the Foreign Office—I should think 
the noble Lord might have learned some- 
thing from that, and might consent now to 
submit a proposal for the abolition of that 
Act, so difficult to defend when it was 
passed, which had no reference to the 
existing state of circumstances, and was 
not only calculated but certain to produce, 
as long as it is on our statute book, un- 
pleasant relations and bickerings between 
this country and Brazil—a country with 
which we have extensive commercial rela- 
tions, and which, I believe, might be much 
more extended if we only had a Govern- 
ment at all disposed to meet the Govern- 
ment of that country in a friendly spirit. 
I believe that a proposal of that kind would 
be sure to meet with the unanimous con- 
sent of the House. I also believe that in 
the observations I have made I have ex- 
pressed very briefly an opinion which pre- 
vails in this House, and which, I believe, 
is universally held amongst all the com- 
mercial classes of this country who have 
anything to do with Brazil and its people. 
I therefore beg of the noble Lord to re- 
consider this matter. It may be too late 
now to introduce any measure on the sub- 
ject; but if at the opening of the next 
Session of Parliament the noble Lord 
should not be prepared to do so I hope 
some Member of the House will move for 
a Committee to examine into the whole 
question, and I believe that no fairly con- 
stituted Committee of this House would 
bring up a Report in favour of the measure 
and of the policy of the noble Lord. But 
between this and the next Session of Par- 
liament no doubt the Brazilian question 
vill come under the notice of the noble 
Lord and his Colleague at the Foreign 
Office in connection with transactions which 
are, | believe, to be referred to the King 
of Portugal. If that be so, the noble 
Lord need not wait till the next meeting of 
Parliament, but he can promise that he 
will do his best in the matter; and if he 
does that, I have not the smallest doubt 
that we may have easily settled every dis- 
puted point with Brasil, and the whole of 
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our relations with that country in future 
time carried on in that amicable manner 
which is not less to the interest of that small 
country than it is to the interest of the 
commercial classes of this powerful nation. 
I beg to move the adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
*« That this House do now adjourn.” —(Mr. 
Bright.) 


Si JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he would certainly support the appoint- 
ment of the Committee suggested by the 
hon. Gentleman; but he thought the in- 
quiry should not be confined to this Bra- 
zilian matter, but should also embrace the 
state of affairs on the coast of Africa, 
for they had become most serious. At 
this moment we had 3,000 men dotted 
about that pestilential coast, and their 
condition was most appalling. Some 60 
per cent had been prostrated by fever and 
the deadly climate in the horrible Ashan- 
tee war. The answer given by the Go- 
vernment in the discussion on this subject 
was essentially fallacious. The troops 
were in a state of starvation, for the coun- 
try was in a state of famine. The policy 
of maintaining the establishments on the 
coast was a matter the consideration of 
which could not long be deferred. Thero 
was another question which was connected 
with this Motion, which seriously reflected 
on the naval administration. We main- 
tained a squadron on that station at a cost 
of £600,000 or £700,000 per annum, and 
of that squadron not one ship excepting 
the Rattlesnake could go above eight knots. 
The consequence of that was that the 
blockade runners carrying slaves had only 
to turn their head to windward to escape 
from the British cruisers. Now, if that 
were the case, how should we be able to 
protect our vast commerce in case of any 
emergency? At this moment vessels were 
being built in this country capable of going 
fifteen or sixteen knots an hour, carrying 
cargo, and they were to be engaged in 
carrying cargo to the Confederate States. 
He had alluded to this subject in anticipa- 
tion of the question respecting it whieh he 
had on the paper. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: Sir, 
I am glad to take the opportunity of the 
Motion for adjournment of adding a few 
words to the question I put to the noble 
Lord. I desire to endorse what has been 
said by the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Bright), and to express the regret 
which the House must feel that the noble 
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Lord should have availed himself of the 
opportunity of answering a simple question 
to make an attack upon a Government 
with whom for years, and until lately, this 
country has been in friendly relations. I 
would point out that the answer of the 
noble Lord is but an amplification of the 
last despatch addressed by Earl Russell to 
the Brazilian Government, and to which, 
as far as this House is aware, no reply has 
yet been returned. The noble Lord, there- 
fore, makes a formal indictment against 
the Brazilian Government, at a time when 
we do not know whether that Government 
may not be able to explain satisfactorily 
the charge made against them. I cor- 
dially agree with the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham that never was there a greater 
violation of every principle of justice and 
International Law than in the passing of 
what is commonly called the Aberdeen 
Act ; and although the noble Lord takes 
credit to himself for putting that Act in 
force, yet, as I have before stated, I have 
reason to know that no man doubted the 
justice and policy of the measure more 
than the noble Lord with whose name it is 
associated. I have further to state that 
Lord Aberdeen expressed a hope that when 
the Brazilian Government suppressed the 
slave trade, as they had now done, the 


earliest opportunity would be taken of re- 


pealing the Act. I quite agree in every 
word that has fallen from the hon. Member 
for Birmingham upon this subject. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: I do not 
think I am liable to the reproach which 
has been addressed tome. I did not vo- 
lunteer a speech—I gave an answer to a 
question, and that question involved a state- 
ment which I know to be true. It is all 
very well for the hon. Gentleman opposite 
to deny it—he knows better. [Mr. Sry- 
moun FirzceratD: I do not.] Then I 
am sorry the hon. Gentleman is so igno- 
rant. All I have said will be found in the 
papers laid on the table of the House. I 
have mentioned no facts which cannot be 
ascertained by any Gentleman who chooses 
to take the trouble. With regard to what 
has been said about the Act being a viola- 
tion of every principle of International Law 
—[Mr. Bricutr: I quoted Lord Truro. } I 
gave the words the hon. Gentleman adopted, 
at any rate. I can only say that the Act 
was exactly the counterpart of an Act 
which it was my duty to propose to the 
House in regard to Portugal ; and these 
two Acts received the approval of the Law 
Officers of two different Governments. The 
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justification of these measures is that, 
though the Portuguese and Brazilian Go- 
vernments had each made a treaty in 1826, 
pledging their honour and faith to abolish 
the slave trade and to make it penal for 
their subjects to carry it on, and each had 
for a time consented to a treaty which 
supplied the means of carrying out that 
engagement, yet each in the course of time 
failed in redeeming its engagements. I do 
not dispute that the measure we adopted 
was a violent one, but it was thought that 
the object justified the means, and that we 
were entitled to use our own power to en- 
foree the treaty which Portugal and Brazil 
had refused to carry into execution. Every- 
body knows that at that time the slave 
trade of Brazil amounted to the landing of 
68,000 or 70,000 negroes every year, and 
that, of course, implied at least three times 
that number being torn from their home 
in Africa. This slave trade, or rather 
slave-piracy, wherever it is carried on, is 
the cause of the desolation of Africa, of 
the extinction of all legitimate commeree, 
and of suffering and misery to hundreds 
of thousands of Africans. Everybody knows 
that ever since the year 1815 it has 
been the object, not only of the Eng- 
lish Government, but of the English na- 
tion, to put an end to that detestable 
traffic. Therefore, I repeat, the goodness 
of the end justified the means; and the 
expenditure of men and money was deli- 
berately undertaken by the country for the 
purpose of abolishing the evil. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham is, I am sure, 
one of those who think that the actions of 
nations have, under the dispensation of 
Providence, some influence on their des- 
tinies, and is the last man, I am confident, 
to wish the country to give encouragement 
to this infamous trade for the sake of any 
temporary, pecuniary, or commercial advan- 
tage which might accrue. 1 am convinced 
—and I believe that every one who has 
turned his attention to the subject is con- 
vinced—that if the Act were repealed the 
Brazilian slave trade would be revived. It 
may be said that the opinion of the people 
of Brazil is altered, and that every Te- 
spectable man in that country is against 
the slave trade. But it is not by respect- 
able men that the trade is conducted. It 
is carried on by the scum of the earth in 
every country, and the profits are so large 
that they can afford to bribe the subordi- 
nate officers whose duty it is to detect and 
punish crime. You may depend upon it 
that where there is the power of evading 
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or violating the law it will be done. Take 
the case of Spain and Cuba. Spain is bound 
by treaty to abolish the slave trade. That 
was the only return we asked from Spain 
for our assistance in the War of Indepen- 
dence. We said we wanted nothing from 
her but a slave trade treaty, and we got it. 
In spite, however, of that treaty the slave 
trade to Cuba still continues ; and so it 
would be with Brazil if the Act in question 
were repealed. Portugal, too, has made a 
treaty to the same effect ; but has the slave 
trade ceased? No. There is a constant 
exportation of negroes from the Portuguese 
possessions in Africa; and in this case 
Portugal has not even the excuse of Spain. 
The latter imports slaves into Cuba to cul- 
tivate the soil ; but Portugal exports from 
Africa the hands which she ought to retain 
and employ there. In the Portuguese set- 
tlements the condition of slavery exists, 
and so it does in Cuba. France did more, 
for she abolished not only the trade but 
the condition of slavery. Yet what hap- 
pened a few years ago? Under the pre- 
tence of exporting from Africa free la- 
bourers the slave trade was to all intents 
and purposes carried on under another 
name. We had difficulty in persuading the 
French Government to put an end to that 
traffic, and they agreed to do so only on 


condition that permission should be given 
to French colonists to export coolies from 


our possessions in India. Although the 
Act now in question has not been put in 
force since 1852, and Brazil has, therefore, 
no practical grievance to complain of, I am 
aware that it is a thorn in her side. Those 
who wish to carry on the slave trade find 
it an impediment in their way ; and those 
who do not participate in the trade look 
upon it as a reproach. But I attach so 
much importance to carrying out the de- 
termination of the English people to put 
an end to the slave trade that, much as | 
value the goodwill and friendship of Brazil, 
yet if that were put in one scale and the 
suppression of the slave trade in the other, 
I should prefer the latter. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: This is not 
@ question of the horrors of the slave trade, 
and the noble Lord might have spared us 
the well-known catalogue of evils and the 
inefficacy of the measures for their preven- 
tion, If, as the noble Lord has told us, 
the treaty with Spain has proved so use- 
less, and the Act in reference to Brazil and 
Portugal so efficacious, why does he not 
propose a Bill with regard to Spain similar 
to the Aberdeen Act in regard to Brazil ? 
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[Viscount Patmerston: We have a 
treaty with Spain.] Yes, you have a 
treaty, but you say it is inefficacious. The 
reason why the noble Lord does not seek 
to legislate as to Spain is not that which 
he has given, but another. 1 will tell the 
House what it is. It is because he dare 
not. The question concerns the liberty— 
never approached in this House—which 
the noble Lord allows himself in answering 
questions to abuse any independent foreign 
country whose conduct does not exactly 
please him. This is not the first time the 
noble Lord has made an attack on the 
Government of Brazil. I recollect he did 
so on a former occasion, a year or two ago. 
I join with the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham in protesting against language such 
as the noble Lord, the representative of a 
great State, has used to-night against a 
small State. The noble Lord tells us that 
he has used no language not to be found 
in the blue-books, and perhaps, if we 
looked into them, we should find such terms 
as “ flagrant” applied to the conduct of 
the Brazilian Government. It is rather 
curious, however, that the noble Lord had 
just before told us that he derived his 
information not from blue-books but from 
a foreign newspaper. Perhaps that was 
some of the “ribald trash of the foreign 
press”’ of which we have lately heard. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: There is 
the blue-book from which I quoted. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: The noble 
Lord simply told us that it was out of a 
newspaper, and my statement is entirely 
based upon that of the noble Lord. I 
do not, however, wish to prolong the dis- 
cussion. I certainly protest against the 
language which has been made use of by 
the noble Lord towards an independent 
Power like Brazil, and I see very little 
prospect of establishing satisfactory rela- 
tions between that or any other Power, so 
long as the Prime Minister of this country 
permits himself to make use of such lan- 
guage. 

Sir JOHN HAY: Before the Motion is 
withdrawn, I wish to say a few words on 
the subject of the slave trade on the West 
Coast of Africa, and the attempts which 
are being made to put it down. We now 
maintain a squadron on the coast of Africa 
of eighteen steam-vessels, and I am in- 
formed that there is only one of them— 
the Rattlesnake—which is capable of going 
more than 84 knots an hour. We have, 
therefore, seventeen vessels employed to 
put a stop to the slave trade which are in- 
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eapable of doing so. We have recently 
had a striking exemplification of the effects 
of such an arrangement. A General Order 
has been issued by the commanding offi- 
cer, in which it is stated that the speed of 
the slave steamers now on the coast is so 
great in comparison with that of our own 
eruisers that it is useless to attempt to fol- 
low them. Her Majesty’s cruisers are 
therefore directed to remain at anchor on 
any part of the coast where it is likely that 
slavers will be embarked, and not to pursue 
a slaver even if they should observe one 
steaming away. I have no doubt that 
these vessels are picked for the service, and 
if it is an example of the kind of ships we 
are now building for the navy, I think the 
sooner we have an alteration the better. 
Lorv CLARENCE PAGET: I think 
the account which has been given to the 
House with regard to the speed of the 
slave ships and of our cruisers is somewhat 
exaggerated. I cannot at this moment 
state what the speed of our vessels is, but 
I may say that I have received no account 
of their being employed in chasing steamers, 
and not being able to do so. I am quite 


aware it is possible that very fast steamers 
may be constructed and used as slavers, 
and if we find that our steamers are un- 
equal to the duties imposed upon them, it 


will undoubtedly be the duty of the Go- 
vernment to send out faster vessels. It is 
necessary, however, that the vessels we 
send to that station should for sanitary pur- 
poses be very roomy and airy; and as to 
their speed, although I do not think that 
any of our very fast steamers are out there, 
I am satisfied that the case has been much 
overstated. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I cannot 
help thinking that the noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government has 
made use of expressions towards an hon. 
Friend near me which display a remarkable 
want of courtesy. The noble Lord first 
said that my hon. Friend must have known 
the reverse of what he stated, and he fol- 
lowed that up by imputing to my hon. 
Friend great ignorance if he did not know 
it. Now, I certainly distinctly heard the 
noble Lord say in answer to a question 
from my noble Friend (Lord John Manners) 
as to what despatch he had derived his in- 
formation from, that he had learnt it from 
a newspaper. The noble Lord in answer 
to my noble Friend, has handed this marked 
paper across the table, and he says that it 
is taken from a blue-book. I wish to ask 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
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for Foreign Affairs, whether the paper in 
question has been laid upon the table of 
the House ; and, ifso, when ? 

Mr. LAYARD: I am unable to say 
when ; but, of course, it was laid upon the 
table. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: We do not 
take it of course. 

Mr. LAYARD : This paper is evidently 
taken from a blue-book. I believe the 
statement made by my noble Friend was 
that it was a Brazilian despatch. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD : The 
date is the 30th of June last year. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


COMMUNICATION WITH RAILWAY 
GUARDS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
wished to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, Whether, with the view of pro. 
tecting the publie, it would not be possible 
to compel the Railway Companies to in- 
troduce into the carriages some mode of 
communicating with the guards? On the 
Continent there was a mode of communi- 
cating with the guard, and he thought the 
same system might be satisfactorily intro- 
duced upon the English railways. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON, in reply, said, 
it would no doubt be possible to compel 
Railway Companies by legislation to in- 
troduce into the carriages some mode of 
communicating with the guards, but he 
doubted the expediency of doing so. As 
our railways were constructed, the question 
was surrounded with considerable practi- 
cal difficulties. Evidence had been taken 
upon the subject before a Committee up- 
stairs, and the Inspectors of railways were 
not by any means unanimous in agreeing 
with each other as to the expediency of 
adopting a plan whereby the passengers 
might be enabled to communicate with the 
guards. At the same time, they were 
all agreed that it was desirable that the 
guards should be able to communicate 
with the drivers, and the Board of Trade 
had sent out circulars to all the Railway 
Companies in order to carry out that ob- 
ject. He was afraid, from the construction 
of our railways and also of our carriages, 
that it would not be as practicable as it 
might appear to be at first sight, to in- 
troduee the continental system into this 
country. At any rate, he did not consider 
it desirable to bring in a Bill to compel 
Railway Companies to afford the means of 
communication. 
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Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
if he does uot intend to take any steps to 
remove the dangers which are consequent 
upon our present railway system ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the Board 
of Trade had no Executive power or au- 
thority in the matter. He had no inten- 
tion of introducing a Bill to compel the 
Railway Companies to provide means of 
communication. 


NAVY—FLAG SHIP FOR THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If there 
is any truth in the rumour that a wooden 
three-decker is being fitted as the new 
Flag Ship for the Mediterranean; and 
whether the Admiralty consider it prudent 
to employ a ship of that description on so 
important a duty ? 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET stated, in 
reply, that the Victoria was being fitted 
to go out to the Mediterranean. It was 
the intention of the Admiralty to fit some 
of the large armour ships as flag ships, 
but, at present, none had been so fitted, 
He thought the Victoria was quite capa- 


ble of performing the duties which would 
be required of her. 


DESPATCHES FROM ST. PETERSBURG. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. A. SEYMOUR said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, If the Foreign Office has any 
knowledge of a Despatch, headed ‘ Offi- 
cial,” dated 10th February, 1864, and 
purporting to come from Prince Gortscha- 
koff at St. Petersburg to M. d’Oubril at 
Berlin, which was published in Zhe Morning 
Post of July 4th; and if the Foreign Office 
has any knowledge of another Despatch, 
headed “ Private Communication ” from 
Prince Gortschakoff to M. d’Oubril, of the 
same date, but in a completely opposite 
spirit ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that he 
had no knowledge of either of the des- 
patches referred to by the hon. Member. 


THE MURDER ON THE NORTH LONDON 
RAILWAY.—QUESTION. 

Mr. C. 8. BUTLER said, he would beg 

to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
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Department, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to offer a re- 
ward for the apprehension of the murderer 
or murderers of Mr. Thomas Briggs, of 
Clapton Square, who was murderously as- 
sailed, plundered, and thrown from a first- 
class railway carriage on the North London 
Railway on Saturday evening last, and if 
the report is true that the alleged murderers 
have been apprehended ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he did not 
know what reward the railway company 
had offered, but Sir John Lubbock, Ro- 
barts, and Co. had offered yesterday a re- 
ward of £100, and the Government had 
offered a similar sum. He had not heard 
that the perpetrator of the murder had 
been apprehended, but he was informed 
that the chain taken from Mr. Briggs was 
changed yesterday by a silversmith, who 
had given a very good description of the 
person by whom it was presented. 


NAVY—THE SQUADRON ON THE WEST 
COAST OF AFRICA.—QUESTION, 


Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
rose to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
To lay upon the table of the House a list 
of the Steam Vessels now employed on 
the West Coast of Africa, with their speed 
as ascertained at the measured mile ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, in 
reply, that he did not think it would be 
desirable to enter into any details upon the 
subject. That was just the sort of infor- 
mation which the owners of the slave- 
trading vessels would wish to obtain. 


OFFICE OF POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose 
to move— 

“That the practice of appointing a Peer and 
Privy Councillor exclusively to the office of Post- 
master General is one which is not directed or re- 
quired by law, and does not particularly conduce 
to the convenience of the distribution of Minis- 
terial appointments, or to the efficiency of the 
Public Service.” 

The hon. Gentleman was addressing the 
House in support of his Motion, when, 


Notice taken that 40 Members were not 
present ; House counted, and 40 Members 
not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Seven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, July 13, 1864. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone 
through the business on the Paper without 
Debate, 

House adjourned at half past Three 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 13, 1864, 


MINUTES.}—Pusiic Birts — Resolutions in 
Committee—Fortifications and Works. 

Ordered—Armagh Archiepiscopal Revenues * ; 
Justices Proceedings Confirmation (Sussex) * ; 
Westminster Bridge Traffic* ; Drainage and 
Improvement of Lands (Ireland)*; Supple- 
mental Bank Notes, &c., Signatures* ; Public 
Works (Manufacturing Districts)*. 

First Reading — Armagh Archiepiscopal Re- 
venues * [ Bill 202] ; Justices Proceedings Con- 
firmation (Sussex)* [Bill 203]; Public Works 
(Manufacturing Districts)* [Bill 204]; West- 
minster Bridge Traffic* [Bill 205]; Bank 
Notes, &c., Signatures * [Bill 206]; Drainage 
and Improvement of Land (Ireland) Supple- 
mental * [Bill 207]. 

Second Reading—Uniformity Act Amendment 
[Bill 134), negatived ; Scottish Episcopal Clergy 
Disabilities Removal [Bill 161] (Lords). 

Committee —Insolvent Debtors [Bill 20] (No 
Report) ; Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, &c. (re- 
committed) [Bill 199]—r.r. ; Expiring Laws 
Continuance * [Bill 193]; Militia Ballots Sus- 
pension *; Criminal Justice (1855) Exten- 
sion * [Bill 190). 

Report—Expiring Laws Continuance* [Bill 193]; 

filitia Ballots Suspension * ; Criminal Justice 
(1855) Extension * [Bill 190], and re-com- 
mitted. 

Considered as amended—Highways Act Amend- 
ment * [Bill 177]; Isle of Man Harbours Act 
Amendment * [Bill 185}. 

Third Reading—Ecclesiastical Courts and Re- 
gistries (Ireland) * [Bill 174] (Lords); Tres- 
pass (Ireland)* [Bill 195], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Superior Courts of Common Law 
(Ireland)* [Bill 86]; Court of Queen’s 
Bench (Ireland)* [Bill 123] ; Married Women’s 
Acknowledgments* [Bill 122] ; Poor Law 
Guardians Election* [Bill 153]; Petty Of- 
fences Law Amendment [Bill 121]; County 
Voters Registration * [Bill 112]; Jersey Court 
[Bill 48]; Election Petitions Act (1848) 
Amendment * [Bill 182). 


UNIFORMITY ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
[srt 134.] sECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second time, 
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said, he would explain its nature and 
effect as briefly as he could. The Bill it. 
self was very short and simple in its pro. 
visions. Its object was to repeal certain 
portions of a certain section of the Act 
of Uniformity of Charles II.—that section 
which required certain dignitaries of the 
Church, and other persons enumerated, 
amongst whom were Fellows and Tutors 
of colleges, to make a declaration that 
they would conform to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. That provision, so 
far as it related to the Fellows and Tutors 
of colleges, the Bill proposed to repeal. 
The effect and intention of this measure 
had been misconceived and had been much 
misrepresented—unintentionally no doubt. 
That he could quite understand, for the 
state of the law and the facts to which 
the law applied were somewhat compli- 
cated, and it required some little research 
and knowledge of what had been done in 
recent years thoroughly to comprehend 
what was the present state of the law. 
The fact, moreover, that the law on the 
subject applicable to Oxford and Can- 
bridge was different had tended some. 
what to complicate the question. He 
would endeavour to explain how the 
question stood with respect to oaths and 
declarations in the University of Cam- 
bridge. In Cambridge there never had 
been required any declaration of religious 
belief, or oath of any kind, from those 
who sought merely admission to the Uni- 
versity. But up to 1856, upon taking a 
degree a declaration was required. Until 
1776, upon taking a degree, a declaration 
was required of adhesion to the three 
articles contained in the 36th Canon, 
which, as was well known, involved a 
declaration of the Queen’s supremacy, 
adhesion to the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
a declaration that the Liturgy contained 
in the Prayer Book contained nothing 
contrary to the Word of God. In 1775 
or 1774, as far as regards the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, an alteration was made 
by the University by which all that was 
required of a member of the University 
seeking a degree was a declaration that he 
was bond fide a member of the Church of 
England ; but as regarded all other de- 
grees the three articles were still required. 
In 1856, however, that was all chan 

by an Act of Parliament which he (Mr. 
Bouverie) had the honour of introducing, 
by which it was provided that as re- 
garded all degrees except theological de- 
grees, no oath, declaration, or subscription 
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of any kind whatever should be required. 
He should have stated that_the previous 

uisition of a declaration of religious 
belief and of adhesion to the Liturgy and 
Articles of the Church had never been 
a Parliamentary requisition, but was 
purely a University regulation imposed 
by a University statute. That requisi- 
tion, however, was repealed by the Act of 
1851, which, however, went considerably 
farther; for, while the Bill was passing 
through the House of Commons, a clause 
was inserted providing that as regards 
scholarships or exhibitions held by under- 
graduates no oath or declaration of reli- 
gious belief should be required. The 
House would, therefore, observe that 
both as regarded the University which 
conferred degrees and the Colleges which 
gave those exhibitions to undergraduates 
no oath or declaration was required in 
Cambridge. But scholarships and exhi- 
bitions in a college were the first steps 
to a fellowship. Nobody, according to 
the Cambridge system, and he believed 
according to that of Oxford, with which, 
however, he was not so well acquainted, 
could become a Fellow of his college un- 
less he had previously obtained a scholar- 
ship, and the latter was now obtained 
in Cambridge without any person taking 
it being required to make any declaration 
of religious belief of any kind or form. 
The position of any one going to the 
University of Cambridge was this, that 
he was required to take no oath and 
make no declaration on his admission, or 
on competing for scholarships and exhi- 
bitions; or on taking a degree, unless he 
wished to proceed to a theological de- 
gree; but if he wished to compete for 
a fellowship, then declarations were im- 
posed on him. These were of a triple 
character. With respect to the greater 
part of the colleges at Cambridge, and 
the whole or nearly the whole of the col- 
leges at Oxford, it was a condition that 
every one on becoming a Fellow should 
declare in one form or another that he 
was a member of the Church of Eng- 
land. This, however, was not the case 
with respect to all colleges; it was not 
the case with respect to the most im- 
portant college of Trinity. Now, he 
id not propose to make any change in 
that respect. The Bill did not deal with 
the College Statutes at all; but what he 
Proposed was, that Parliament should 
not compel colleges to elect as Fellows 
only those who made such a declaration. 
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That was one of the difficulties which 
a Nonconformist graduate at the Univer- 
sities met with. He was, moreover, 
obliged under the Act of 1 George I. 
ce. 13, to take the oaths of allegiance, 
supremacy, and abjuration, which had 
now been fused into one by the 21 & 
22 Vict. Lastly, a person on obtain- 
ing a fellowship must, under the Act 
of Uniformity, make the declaration which 
the present Bill proposed to repeal, that 
he would conform to the Liturgy of 
the Church of England. He made that 
proposition on three grounds. He con- 
tended that such a provision was unjust to 
the vast body of Protestant Nonconfor- 
mists, who were thereby precluded from 
obtaining fellowships; that it was inju- 
rious to the Universities themselves; and 
that it was detrimental to the interests 
of the Church, which it was supposed 
to protect. It was unjust to the Non- 
conformists because the colleges were in 
no respect clerical seminaries for priests 
of the Church of England, and the great 
bulk of those who received education in 
them were not destined to be ministers of 
that Church. Why, then, should the Non- 
conformists be excluded from competing for 
fellowships, which were simply prizes for 
intellectual and scientific attainments, and 
the competition for which ought not, 
therefore, to be limited to persons pro- 
fessing one particular form of belief ? 
Why should the colleges be compelled 
by Act of Parliament to exclude him 
from a benefit, which was open to him, 
under the wills of the founders in 
some of those colleges; and he (Mr. 
Bouverie) had to observe that he did not 
propose to disturb in any way the ar- 
rangements laid down by the founders 
of those establishments. It was Parlia- 
ment that created a disqualification by 
the passing of the Act of Uniformity, 
and his only object was to have that 
disqualification removed. This exclusion 
of Nonconformists from the competition 
for fellowships, besides being unjust, 
was injurious to the Universities them- 
selves, and upon this latter point he had 
the authority of a number of gentlemen 
interested in carrying on the educational 
system at Cambridge. Two years ago he 
presented to that House a remarkable 
petition, setting forth that the operation of 
the clause in the Act of Uniformity re- 
quiring Fellows to declare their conformity 
to the Liturgy of the Church of England 
was injurious to the best interests of the 
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University, and they therefore prayed that 
it might be repealed. And who were these 
petitioners? Were they persons animated 
by any desire to upset the Church of Eng- 
land? By no means. The petition was 
signed by seventy-four resident Fellows of 
the University of Cambridge, a majority of 
the Fellows of Trinity College, and a ma- 
jority of the Fellows of Christ’s College, as 
well as a majority of the Tutors and Assist- 
ant Tufors in the University. These were 
the men who petitioned for the repeal of a 
provision which had the effect of excluding 
from the only real prize in the Univer- 
sity those Protestant Nonconformists who 
formed so important a portion of the middle 
class of this country. With the exception 
of the reputation of the distinction attached 
to a Wrangler, these persons were deprived 
of all inducements to go to the University. 
These men being excluded, the competition 
was, of course, very much less, and those 
who were tempted by ambition or a desire 
to profit by the advantages in the way of 
learning which the University afforded to 
her undergraduates, if they succeeded in 
getting high degrees(and who in the natural 
course of events would become Fellows if 
they took the declaration), were now shut 
out, and the University was deprived of 
their assistance in carrying out the instruc- 
tion of the University. The immediate 
oceasion of the petition to which he had 
referred being presented was, that the 
Senior Wranglers of two successive years, 
men of the highest distinction in the ma- 
thematical tripos, were excluded from com- 
peting for a Fellowship, because they were 
unable conscientiously to make the required 
declaration. One of these gentlemen was 
a member of the Scotch Church, and, as 
an undergraduate, he had so far conformed 
to the Liturgy as to attend chapel; but he 
scrupled, as any high-minded and consci- 
entious man would, when he was called 
upon to formally subscribe to it. In what 
conceivable way, he asked, could the Church 
be injured by such a gentleman devoting 
his services as a Tutor and Fellow in teach- 
ing mathematics to the undergraduates? 
It seemed to be argued that it was the 
duty of the Tutors and Fellows to teach 
religious dogmas and doctrines; but Cam- 
bridge must have been greatly changed 
since his day if such was now the practice. 
Her Tutors, he believed, never took part in 
the religious instruction of the undergra- 
duates, The undergraduates were expected 
to show themselves acquainted with Paley 
and Bishop Butler’s sermons; but they did 
Mr. £. P. Bowerie 
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not receive religious instruction there’ jp 
the sense that children received it from 
their parents, or little boys from the mas. 
ters of private schools. The declaration 
was really detrimental to the Church itself, 
If the effect of such a declaration was 
substantially to exclude every one who was 
not conscientiously a member of the Church 
of England, and illustrated the purity of 
her doctrines by his own life, then he 
thought something might be said for its 
continuance, and it might be urged as some 
reason for maintaining it. But was that 
really the case? The declaration did not 
exclude the unscrupulous, the indifferent 
in religious matters, the sceptical, the pro- 
fane; but it did occasionally exclude 
men who entertained a high sense of con- 
scientious duty. This test was not a test 
of belief in the credibility of any of the 
dogmas, or a belief that the Thirty-Nine 
Articles and the Liturgy contained nothing 
contrary to the Word of God; but it was 
a mere declaration that the person making 
it would conform to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. And he asked some 
hon. Member to state what the effect of 
such a declaration was? If its true mean- 
ing was that a man would not object to 
attend the services of the.Church of Eng- 
land, then any one could take it; but oc 
casionally there was found a conscientious 
man, who, from a sense of duty, or because 
he occupied a high position, and was known 
in his youth to belong to another religious 
body, scrupled to take it, and that man, 
above all others, was the man who ought 
to be admitted to a fellowship. He did 
not think, on striking a balance of the 
losses and gains, that the Church could 
really come to any other conclusion than 
that the losses were far more than equiva 
lent to the gain of insisting on this condi- 
tion. All that the Church could possibly 
gain by insisting on it was the petty and 
paltry satisfaction of robbing some man of 
the just reward of his industry and ability, 
who was either too proud or too consciei- 


| tious to make a declaration which he con- 


ceived was in some way an abandonment 
of the Church of his fathers. The 1oss, 
however, was very considerable, for by it 
the Church lost the chance of obtaining 


the goodwill and attachment of a large 
portion of the Protestant Nonconformists 
of the country. They were now without 
her pale, which those who called themselves 
the friends of the Church studiously did 
everything they could on every occasion, 
both in the University and elsewhere, t 
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make it as difficult to get over as possible. | the signatures of the clergy of the Es- 
That, he regretted to say, had been the tablished Church, who were naturally 
licy of the so-called friends of the Church | averse to change, and who were unneces- 
for the last 200 years. It had proved sarily alarmed at anything which they 
a signal failure. He now recommended thought might endanger any of the secu- 
the House to try the other plan, and to see | rities of the Church. The petitioners 
whether by freely giving equality of civil | said— 
rights in every respect to Nonconformists,! « ‘The removal of the only test now required of 
and admitting them to every advantage | Tutors and Fellows would tend to give the con- 
and privilege not inconsistent with the, trol, government, and instruction of youth into 


maintenance of the Established Church, the hands of persons of divergent religious creed, 


they would not conciliate the goodwill and | 
attachment of this influential body of their | 
fellow-countrymen, and thereby greatly add | 
to the stability of the Established Church. | 
He knew that his proposal had been re- 
garded by the clergy with alarm; and, | 
looking to the petitions that were pre- | 
sented last year against it, every word in | 
the English language which expressed fear | 
had been introduced into them as ex- 

pressing the opinions of the clergy. But} 
these expressions were simply an emana- | 
tion of the clerical mind. Lord Clarendon, | 


or of no creed at all.” 

Well, this would be a good objection if 
the test now excluded that class of people. 
But did the test at present exclude sceptics 


|and heretics? His case was, that the test 
admitted sceptics and heretics; that it 


professed to afford a security against the 

admission of improper persons, but afforded 

none. The petitioners went on to say 
? 

“ Consistently with the Articles of the Church 
of England, the Church could not intrust her 
future instruction to persons who had given no 
security for the soundness of their faith.” 


one of the greatest statesmen of this | : 
country, and who was neither a Liberal | But what security was afforded by a man 
nor a Whig statesman, had declared it | promising to conform to the Liturgy of 
to be the result of his experience that | Se Church of England? What security 
the clergy were the worst advisers Parlia- | did this give as to doctrine, creed, or reli- 
ment could look to or follow on questions | gious faith? Look to the various classes 
of this kind; and that observation had | of persons who had taken that test. They 


just been strongly confirmed. A few days | were “‘ wide as the poles asunder.” Dr. 
since, the Bishop of London, in speaking | Pusey took it, and would take it again. 
on Lord Ebury’s Motion for a Royal Com-| Dr. Jowett took it, and would take it 


mission relative to the Burial ’ Service, | again. Dr. Newman took it, and would 
said— | take it again. Bishop Colenso took it, and 


“Tt was desirable not to disregard the feelings would take it again. Whether he would 
of the clergy, but it was also desirable not to | OF would not, when men of such opposite 
attach too much importance to them. The fact | opinions as Dr. Pusey, Professor Jowett, 
was that the clergy were necessarily, from their and Bishop Colenso took the test without 


profession—and he was very thankful for it— scruple, it was a farce to talk of the test 


averse to change, and changes for the better did bei , Th titi t 

not receive from that body the consideration and | being a security. e petitioners went on 
favour which they deserved. It was doubtful| to speak of ‘“‘the relations between the 
whether, with regard to the abolition of non-| Fellows of the colleges being intimate,” 


residence and other reforms which had taken | and expressing an opinion that 


place in the Church, if the decision had rested | cae ' 
with the whole body of the clergy, that properly | ‘‘ The harmony at present existing must be dis- 
Conservative spirit which animated them would | turbed by the admission of persons differing on 
not have led them to say that the safer course | the most important of all subjects.” 

was to leave things as they were.” Were the petitioners not such “ potent, 
He entirely agreed with Lord Clarendon | grave, and reverend signors,” he would 
and the Bishop of London, and he asked | have thought this a joke. Had the rela- 
the House to apply it to his proposal, | tions between Fellows of colleges been 
namely, that the clergy were not safe | disturbed by the difference of opinion that 
counsellors or advisers on questions of this | already existed? And were there differ- 
kind. The chief petition presented last | ences of opinion likely to exist wider than 
year against the Bill was one from tke | those to which he had adverted? In fact, 
University of Oxford. Now, he undertook | men of the widest differences of opinion 
tosay—though he had not carefully studied | could and did meet in harmony and good 
the signatures to the petition—that the | fellowship, and so they would if the test 
great bulk of them would be found to be | were abolished. Then it was said, “These 
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men are engaged in the instruction of 
youth, and you would not intrust the 
education of your children to men who 
would not declare their adherence to 
the Liturgy of the Church of England.” 
But he denied that parents scanned so 
nicely the religious belief of the Tutors 
as to feel any difficulty, after the repeal 
of the declaration, in sending their sons 
to the Universities. Moreover, the Tutors 
were selected by the Heads of Colleges; 
and the Heads of Colleges worshipped in 
the College chapel, where the worship 
was required by the Act of Uniformity to 
be conducted according to the Liturgy of 
the Church of England. Honourable and 
conscientious men would not attend a re- 
ligious worship in which they did not 
coincide, and it was only the honourable 
and the conscientious that the test would 
catch. In all this, then, there was ample 
existing security against the Tutors teach- 
ing heterodoxy. He did not believe that 
the Church of England derived the smallest 
benefit from this test. On the contrary, 
he believed that whatever resulted from it 
was to her disadvantage. He believed 
that if she was left free from the tram- 
mels imposed by past Parliaments she 
would gain in strength. What had been 
the effect of removing from time to time 
the restrictions against Nonconformity ? 
Had not the Church gained in strength 
by the repeal of the Tests and Coporation 
Act? Were not objections urged, usque ad 
nauseam, against even the admission of Dis- 
senters to the Universities? But they 
were admitted, and what he now asked 
was, that the House would take this tri- 
fling step farther. He believed, moreover, 
that the Church incurred great ignominy 
by the attempt to monopolize the benefits 
of the great educational establishments of 
the country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. E. P. Bouverie). 


Mr. WALPOLE said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie) would have 
done well if he had followed the course he 
took last year, and had not pressed the 
second reading at this period of the Ses- 
sion. If the measure would, as the right 
hon. Gentleman said, make no difference 
whatever as far as the Universities were 
concerned, where was the necessity for 
pressing its adoption upon the House? 
The right hon. Gentleman withdrew the 
Bill last year on the ground that the Ses- 

Mr. E. P. Bouverie 
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sion was too far advanced to allow him to 
proceed with it. It was then the 24th of 
June, and it was now the 13th of July; 
so that the same reason for withdrawing 
the Bill applied with more strength on the 
present occasion. He believed, however, 
that there was a much stronger reason for 
withdrawing the Bill last year—and that 
was that the right hon. Gentleman felt 
that the objections raised to it by the Uni. 
versities could not be answered, and that 
there was a strong disinclination on the 
part of Members on the Ministerial side of 
the House to pass a measure of the kind, 
which, if it were to have any effect at all, 
would introduce into the Universities, now 
based on one denominational system of re- 
ligion, a variety of creeds and a religious 
confusion which might end in withdraw. 
ing from secular education that foundation 
of religious instruction upon which the 
country desired it should stand. The pe. 
tition to which the right hon. Gentleman 
alluded as having been presented two years 
ago was got up privately, without the 
knowledge of the members of the Univer. 
sity of Cambridge generally; though he 
admitted that it was signed by some few 
most distinguished men there. But the 
great majority of the members of the Uni- 
versity were opposed to its prayer. Last 
year the matter was brought before theCon- 
vocation of Oxford University, and a peti- 
tion under the common seal of the Univer. 
sity against the Bill was adopted bys 
majority of 182 against 51. In the Senate 
House of the University of Cambridge there 
were against the Bill 120, and only 26 for 
it. [Mr. E. P. Bovverre: How many res- 
dents?] He would tell his right hon. 
Friend how many residents. At Oxford 
more than 1,000 bachelors and under 
graduates were against it, while there were 
2,000 non-residents also on the same side. 
At Cambridge all the heads of houses but 
two, almost all the resident tutors, several 
Bachelors of Arts, and a large body of 
undergraduates, were against the measure. 
In the face of such facts as these, he could 
only say that if his right hon. Friend was 
going to rest his Bill on petitions, there 
was an end toit at once. His right hon. 
Friend had urged three principal reasons 
against the present system—that it was 
unjust, that it was injurious to the Uni- 
versities, and that it was, moreover, inju- 
rious to the Church. Now, he wished the 
House to observe that all the old argu 
ments which used to apply to the case n0 
longer existed. Before the University Acts 
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, there might have been some ground 
for saying that, as a large body of persons 
could not obtain a University education 
by reason of the religious tests applied on 
matriculation, there was some degree of 
injustice done to those persons. Even 
before that time, however, that injustice 
was, in point of fact, removed by the 
establishment in 1834 of the London Uni- 
versity, which afforded to all who did not 
conform to the Established religion the 
fullest opportunity of obtaining a Univer- 
sity education. Dr. Arnold was one of 
the chief promoters of that institution, 
and being anxious that it should not be 
purely secular and altogether without the 
religious element, he proposed to get over 
the difficulty by having lectures on general 
Christian topics, without going into any 
denominational views. When the author- 
ities of the University came to consider 
this plan with the view of carrying it out 
they found that it was an impossibility, 
because the religious teaching which would 
be given in such a case would be sure to 
take its complexion from the particular 
bias of the lecturer. It was therefore 
determined to establish the University on 
the basis of an institution for literary and 
scientific objects, and not connected in any 
way with religion. These two circum- 


stances, therefore, deserved notice — that 
the grievance of the Dissenters in not 
having a University education was almost 
entirely taken away by the erection of the 
London University, and that it had been 
found that the latter University could not 
be open to all unless religion were ex- 


cluded. ‘Therefore, to allow the adoption 
of any measure which would deprive the 
Universities of their substratum of reli- 
gious education was a proposition which 
neither the Universities nor the country 
ever ought to sanction. From the London 
Universities the Dissenters received every 
benefit except one. There was something 
in the education furnished by the older 
Universities which gave it a certain pres- 
tige, and no doubt this was an advantage 
toa man in his professional career. That 
last grievance, however, was removed by 
the University Acts; for there was now 
nothing to prevent a Dissenter from having 
his son educated at either of the older 
Universities, and securing for him all the 
benefit, not only of the teaching, but even 
of the endowments in the shape of scholar- 
ships and exhibitions—in fact, to enjoy all 
the privileges except taking part in the 
controland management. If what the Dis- 
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senters wanted was only to secure the advan- 
tages of University education, then their 
claim had been satisfied; but if they were 
not content with that, and were seeking a 
share in the management of the Universi- 
ties, he denied that there was any justice 
in that demand — unless, indeed, it could 
be held that everybody was entitled to 
come into these institutions on his own 
terms and in disregard of chartered rights, 
and that they ought not to be connected 
with the Established Church. The ques- 
tion really resolved itself into this—were 
they to have an Established Church at 
all? If there was to be one, then the 
House had no more right to introduce new 
elements into institutions founded on the 
principles of the Established Church and 
intended to be connected with it, than 
they had to place any Dissenting or Ro- 
man Catholic colleges in the hands of 
those who did not belong to the denomi- 
nation which had founded and endowed it. 
On this point he could cite the opinion of 
one who was a great advocate of freedom 
of education and who had done much to 
secure it—Lord Brougham. In 1834, 
when Lord Brougham was Chancellor, 
the question of subscription came before 
the House of Lords; and on that occasion 
the noble Lord said — 


“There is another matter connected with the 
admission of Dissenters to the Universities, which, 
I think, is much more encumbered with doubt, 
but still, I throw it out for consideration. I refer 
to the expediency and the justice of admitting 
persons not belonging to the Established Church 
to all the privileges consequent upon their attend- 
ance at the Universities, besides the right to ob- 
tain degrees. And here I particularly allude, not 
to their acquiring any share in the government of 
the Universities ~ that is a matter which might 
be easily arrranged — but to the right of having 
fellowships and scholarships. The difficulty upon 
that point is considerable, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, strong advocate of the Dissenters 
as I have ever been, that I see opinions expressed 
in some of their petitions which show that these 
excellent persons, in putting forward their claim, 
have not well weighed the reasons for which 
fellowships were, for the most part, endowed. 
The Dissenters have no more right, strictly 
speaking, to admission to fellowships and scholar- 
ships, endowed by the founders for the benefit of 
the Established Church, than any member of the 
Church of England would have a right to share 
in the endowments founded at Highbury or Ho- 
merton, Maynooth or Stonyhurst, or any other 
dissenting college, Catholic or Protestant. — [3 
Hansard, xxv. 865-6.) 


Not only was the education of the Univer- 
sities open to the Dissenters, but Parlia- 
ment had provided the means whereby 
they could establish in the one University 
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private halls, and in the other hostels for 
those who were unwilling to conform to 
the services of the Church of England. 
The wise and sound principle laid down 
in the University Acts was the only one 
on which they could safely take their 
stand—it was that the Universities should 
be open for the education of all, but that 
the government of these institutions should 
be confined to those who were connected 
with the Church of England. The next 
argument of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bouverie) was that the present system 
was injurious to the Universities them- 
selves. It was rather extraordinary that 
they should be asked on that question 
to accept the measure of injury from those 
who desired to invade those institutions, 
rather than from those who desired to up- 
hold them. Surely the Universities them- 
selves were the best judges of what was or 
was not an injury to them. It was said 
that some were excluded from the higher 
prizes of the Universities at present, and 
that might be so; but how many would 
practically be excluded if the measure of 
his right hon. Friend were carried ? 
Would it not deprive many of confidence 
in the University system if every variety 
of creed were introduced, thus involving 
the necessity of doing away with reli- 
gious education altogether? Why it 
would destroy the Universities. His 
right hon. Friend’s Bill itself showed how 
much he felt the difficulties of the case. 
It proposed to remove the declaration re- 
quired from Fellows and Tutors, but it 
did not touch the Masters of Colleges. 
On what principle were the Masters to be 
subject to the declaration, if it was right 
that that test should be removed from the 
Fellows? His right hon. Friend would 
no doubt say that as the Master was the 
chief person in a college, he was respon- 
sible for the religious education. But if 
there was an injustice in preventing young 
men from becoming Fellows, was there 
not tenfold injustice in withholding from 
a man who had served long and faith- 
fully as a tutor the great prize of a mas- 
tership? The reason why his right hon. 
Friend would not venture to abolish the 
declaration in that case was because he 
knew that there must be some one to 
superintend the religious education of the 
students. At Cambridge his right hon. 
Friend said that generally speaking there 
was no statutory ban, but that the restric- 
tion was of a legislative character, and 
imposed 200 years ago. Both at Trinity 
Mr. Walpole 
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and St. John’s the Master and Fellows 
had to subscribe a form of words which 
his right hon. Friend described as a gene- 
ral declaration of Christianity ; but a par. 
ticular religion was distinctly pointed at 
in the statute which said, that if any 
Fellow should openly secede from the 
Church of England, the Master should 
thereupon summon the seniors, and the 
Master and seniors together should pro- 
ceed to inquire into the case, and if the 
fact were established should declare the 
fellowship vacant. The very fact that the 
Masters were not included in the opera 
tion of the Bill was, in itself, an admis- 
sion of the difficulty which beset those 
who supported the measure. He had 
dealt with two of the main arguments 
of his right hon. Friend. Need he refer 
to the third—that the existing system 
was injurious to the Church of England? 
He agreed with his right hon. Friend, 
that the National Church must neces- 
sarily comprehend men who might dis- 
agree in opinion on certain points not 
fundamental, but who agreed on those 
which were fundamental. Reference had 
been made to the admission of such men 
as Professor Jowett, Dr. Newman (but 
the latter would, of course, be excluded 
now), and others; but his answer to that 
was that the Church of England had al- 
ways been a comprehensive Church, and 
was intended to embrace within its pale 
all those whose divergence of opinion did 
not relate to fundamental matters. It 
was not a narrow Church ; but_although 
it admitted a great variety of opinion, it 
did not admit a variety of creed. It was 
liberal in the truest sense in tolerating 
a difference of view on certain points; but 
it would sink into indifference and infi- 
delity if it did not care for the preserva- 
tion of the fundamental doctrines of our 
faith. His right hon. Friend put it to 
them, that if they would only give way 
here and give way there, they might do 
much for the reform of the Universities. 
There lay the broad difference between 
the two sides of the House. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were always assuming 
that the institutions of the country were 
bad and required alteration. On his side 
they ussumed that our institutions were 
good; and while they were willing to 
adopt improvements where defects could 
be shown, they were not willing to in- 
novate for the mere sake of introducivg 
a new idea. His right hon. Friend, who 
was a great reader of Bacon, would pro- 
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bably remember the passage in the Essays 
where he said that “it is reformation that 
draweth on to change, and not the desire 
to change that leadeth to reformation.” 
If any improvements could be indicated 
as necessary to be made there would be, 
on his side of the House, the fullest de- 
sire to carry them out; but they felt 
bound to oppose measures which were 
proposed for the mere sake of innovating 
on the present order of things, and which 
would have the effect of, he would not 
say destroying, but undermining these 
institutions. It was the desire of change 
which led in the present case to the pro- 
ject of reform; and he therefore begged 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “ upon this day three 
months.” —(Mr. Walpole.) 

Question proposed, “‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. MONSELL said, he hardly expected 
that the point for discussion would have 
been whether we should substitute for 
the denominational system of the Uni- 
versities a mixed system of education ; and 
was astonished to find that he had been 
mistaken in the scope of the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Having laid down 
the principle that the change he sought 
to make did not touch religion, but merely 
removed certain civil disabilities to which 
those that did not belong to the Church 
of England were subjected, the right 
hon, Gentleman, thirty-three or thirty-four 
years after the passing of the Emancipa- 
tion Act, wished to continue these disa- 
bilities so far as they touched Roman 
Catholics, and to place them on a pinnacle 
to be pointed at by every person of any 
religion or no religion; and yet he pre- 
sented himself with professions of liber- 
ality on his lips, whilst endeavouring to 
perpetrate what, on his own principles, 
Was & monstrous injustice. He (Mr. Mon- 
sell), if he agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s premises, should protest against a 
course which would place his co-religion- 
ists in so degrading a position. He, how- 
ever, took other ground. He felt strongly 
that it would be an enormous advantage 
to all Her Majesty’s subjects to have admis- 
sion to the national Universities. The only 
limitation recommended by the Cambridge 

Mmissioners was this—that those who 
Were not members of the Church of Eng- 
land had the right to ask from the Univer- 
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sities the fullest privileges that could be 
given without an infringement of the fun- 
damental principle on which the Univer- 
sity was founded, and that was that edu- 
cation and religion should not be dissociated 
—that religion should be at the basis of 
all education. He thought those who 
were not members of the Church of Eng- 
land had a right to ask that every privi- 
lege which did not infringe on that prin- 
ciple should be given to them, and he 
thought it was a matter that ought not to 
be left in the hands of a private Member. 
He trusted, therefore, that Her Majesty’s 
Government would introduce early next 
Session a measure for obtaining that ob- 
ject. This Bill however, in his opinion, 
involved a fundamental change in the 
whole system of the Universities. If it 
were passed they might have such men— 
he would not name an English name be- 
cause that might be invidious—such men 
as M. Ernest Renan as a Fellow of the 
colleges to which the Bill applied. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE: He could not 
be, because he is a Frenchman. 

Mr. MONSELL said, his right hon. 
Friend must be hard driven to make such 
an observation as that. M. Ernest Renan, 
if he were an Englishman, might under 
this Bill become a Fellow of the University ; 
and that was another instance of his right 
hon. Friend’s liberality. How many 
Members of that House would send their 
children to a college where they would be 
likely to meet such tutors? How had the 
system, sought to be now introduced, 
worked in other countries? The sys- 
tem had been tried in Belgium, and the 
religious people of that country in 1830 
rose up against the King of Holland. 
What was the case in France? What 
was the Comte de Gasparin’s opinion? 
He was a Protestant, and he had shown 
the evils of the system at the Lycée; as 
also had Montalembert. In France the 
religious classes were abandoning the 
Government Lycées and establishing insti- 
tutions of theirown. This Bill was the 
first step to the principle of dissevering re- 
ligion from education, and such as it ought 
to be resisted. Let them reject it now, 
and he called upon hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite to assist in passing a measure which 
would allow those who were not members 
of the Church of England to found col- 
leges of their own within the Universities ; 
thus on the other hand giving them the 
opportunity of enjoying the inestimable 
advantages of University education, and on 
the other in no degree weakening the con- 
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nection which existed between religious 
and secular education. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that the ritual 
and creed of the Church of England were 
framed so as to open wide the doors to a 
considerable variety of opinion. At the 
same time, the Church was intended to be 
a spiritual garrison against the aggressions 
of a foreign political power under a re- 
ligious disguise—a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing. Unfortunately the Universities had 
of late years served too much as a bridge 
from the Church of England to the Church 
of Rome. From Oxford, at any rate, a 
great number had found their way to 
Rome. The remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken showed 
that the Catholics believed the present 
system to be to their advantage, and that 
was a very suspicious circumstance. He 
supported the Bill because it would tend 
to dilute a dangerous element in the Uni- 
versities. 

Mr. NEATE said, that Roman Catholics 
might be justified in arguing that the en- 
dowments of the Universities did not be- 


long exclusively to the Church of Eng- | 


land; but such a plea did not lie in the 
mouths of individuals who had accepted 
the modified Church which had been 
established by Act of Parliament. The 
same Act that settled the Church settled 
all the subsidiary and educational arrange- 
ments. He would remind the House that 
there were private institutions in connec- 
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Church the same right of protecting them. 
selves from the intrusion of Dissenters 
which the law now conceded to the Dis- 
senters themselves. The right hon. Gen. 
tleman who introduced the Bill said the 
test was too mild, and not sufficiently 
stringent; but, although it could not se. 
cure a perfect identity of faith, it secured 
an identity of worship. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he should vote against the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Question put, “ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided —Ayes 101; Noes 
157: Majority 46. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill put off for three months. 


SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CLERGY 
DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL [Lords]. 
(No. 161.) SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE:®* Sir, 
|I rise to move that the Scottish Episcopal 
Clergy Disabilities Removal Bill be now 
|read a second time. Before I enter on 
the argument for the Bill, permit me to 
| justify myself for presuming to take charge 
| of it in this House. When I was asked 
to do so my first impression was that the 
removal of a grievance bearing entirely on 





tion with the Church which were founded Scottish clergymen would be more fitly 
for the express benefit of the Church of committed to one of the Scotch Members 
England. In his opinion it was most un- | of the House, among whom there are many 
desirable that the barriers which now ex- men of eminence and ability capable of 
cluded those who were not members of | stating any arguments which may be ad- 
the Church of England from all inter- | duced in favour of the Bill much better 
ference with such institutions should be | than I ean, and with a general concurrence 
broken down. If the Bill were passed, | of opinion, although they sit on oppo- 
the Universities would be precluded from | site sides of the House. There was, how- 
taking into consideration in the election of ;ever, one consideration which weighed 
Fellows whether the candidate was a| with me—and I hope it will weigh with 
member of the Church of England or not, | the House—in leading me to believe 


and if he had passed the best examination 
they would be bound to elect him. The 
result would be that they might have 
Fellows and Tutors of colleges who would 
be precluded from becoming members of 
the governing body. As the law now 
stood persons were allowed to leave money 
for the propagation of Roman Catholic 
and Dissenting doctrines, and the trustees 
of such endowments could protect them- 
selves from the intrusion of members of 
the Church of England. But if this Bill 
passed, it would deny to members of the 


Mr. Monsell 


that I was not intruding myself where! 
had no right, and that was, that although 
it is a Scotch grievance, it is really an 
English question. The disabilities whieh 
it is the object of this Bill to remove 
were imposed originally by English jea- 
lousy. The Scotch Established Chureh 
never moved for them, and at the time 
they were introduced the Scotch Members 
of Parliament were against them. They 
were introduced so lately as 1792 with 
reference to supposed interests of the Es- 
tablished Church in England, but without 
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the sanction of the Prelates of that Church. 
They were due entirely to one man, who, 
whatever his eminence may have been as a 
lawyer, or his notoriety as a politician, is 
proved by his speeches on this subject to 
have beenignorant of the facts and the 
rinciples involved in its discussion. I 
refer to Lord Chancellor Thurlow. Under 
these circumstances, and considering that 
no small amount of English oppression 
has been inflicted upon Scotland, I think 
there is a special propriety in an English 
Member endeavouring to remove it, and 
above all in one who, as representing one 
of the Universities, stands in an intimate 
relation with the Church of England. Per- 
haps the House will now allow me to make 
ashort statement of the facts of the case, 
and to show how it was that these dis- 
abilities were, at a late period, and with 
extraordinary inconsistency on the part of 
the Legislature, for the first time imposed 
upon the Scottish clergy in the very same Act 
which recognized that they were no longer 
to be viewed with suspicion. After the Res- 
toration, in 1660, the Episcopal Church was 
restored to its position as the Established 
Church of Scotland, At that time nearly 
all the Bishops of that Establishment had 
died out—in fact, only one remained. Four 
Seotch clergymen went up to London to 
be consecrated, and then went down to set 
the restored Church in motion; so that even 
so late as the time of Charles II. the Scotch 
Episcopal Church received its orders from 
the Anglican branch of the Church, That 
went on until after the Revolution in 1688, 
when most of them being non-jurors politi- 
cally opposed to the Government of King 
William III., the Episcopal Church was 
displaced from its position as the Esta- 
blished Chureh, and its clergy were, from 
political suspicion, placed under severe re- 
strictions in the exercise of their ministry 
in Scotland. But there was even then no 
disposition to question their spiritual cha- 
racter or to fail to recognize their orders. 
Let them come to England, and they were 
received and recognized just as much as 
clergymen of English ordination. Con- 
sidering that so many of them were non- 
jurors, and that their employment in Eng- 
land implied their taking the oaths, it is 
rather remarkable that the instances are 
80 numerous, but a few or even one would 
have proved their recognition. But, in fact, 
this recognition was not scanty, nor as it 
Were in a corner, or by stealth, but occurred 
in the cases of eminent men, who were 
prominently before the world. To say 
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nothing of members of the priesthood 
presented to benefices and to cathe- 
dral dignities in England, and one at 
least who was chaplain to King William 
III., there were English Prelates of no 
less mark than Archbishop Tillotson, and 
Bishop Burnet the historian, who had 
received Scottish orders ; and Dr. Cairn- 
eross, who had been a Scotch bishop, was 
translated in the time of William III. to 
the bishoprie of Raphoe, in Ireland. In 
1707 came the Union, on which the hon, 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Kinnaird) means, 
I believe, to rely, which confirmed the 
position of the Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland. After the Union, in 1712, there 
was an Act passed which relaxed several 
of the stringent regulations that were im- 
posed in King William II1.’s time. In the 
discussions on this Act of 1712, a doubt 
was raised whether this relaxation was 
consistent with the Act of Union, and there 
was a more plausible show of reason for 
that doubt than can be alleged now ; first, 
because those restrictions which were re- 
laxed in 1712 applied to Scotland only, 
and it might be alleged that they had been 
imposed in favour of the Established Pres- 
byterian Church ; secondly, because they 
had been imposed before the Union, and it 
might be suggested that they had been in 
the view of the Parliament which passed 
that measure. But these objections were 
overruled by the very generation who 
passed the Act of Union, and knew well 
what it meant ; and I shall show that there 
is not a shadow of pretence for importing 
them into the present discussion, which is 
concerned with disabilities imposed long 
after the Union, and with reference not 
to the Established Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland, but to the Established Episcopal 
Church in England. After Queen Anne’s 
time came the darkest period of the his- 
tory of the Church in Scotland. When 
George I. and George II. were assailed by 
insurrections in Scotland, the greater part 
of the Episcopalians were Jacobites, and 
they became the objects of great jealousy to 
the Government. They were dealt with as 
political enemies, and were restrained by 
severe regulations. A series of Acts affect- 
ing them were passed between 1718 and 
1748; and in 1748 the severity culmi- 
nated in this remarkable circumstance, 
that whereas the great hostility to these 
men proceeded from the fact that they 
would not take the oaths to Government, 
an Act was passed which rendered it im- 
possible for them to do so. It was enacted 
22 
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that no Episcopal clergyman should perform 
service in any congregation (except in his 
own house), unless he took the oaths and 
registered his letters of orders ; but it was 
also provided that no letters of orders 
should be registered unless they had been 
conferred by a Bishop of England or 
Ireland, That went on until the ex- 
tinction of the House of Stuart, about 
1788, when the last of them, I believe, 
died. By that time the loyalty of the 
Scottish Episcopal clergy and their flocks 
had been transferred to the reigning So- 
vereign ; and although up to that time they 
had been treated almost as criminals, there 
had not been the slightest attempt to 
question their spiritual character, or to in- 
terfere with the discharge of their spiritual 
functions anywhere except in Scotland. 
There was nothing to prevent them from 
officiating in England, or from being ap- 
pointed to the Archbishoprie of Canterbury, 
as Archbishop Tillotson had been before. 
It was not until the Act of 1792, which 
recites that they are no longer objects of 
suspicion, and that all the disabilities upon 
them ought to be removed, that they were 
for the first time subjected to other and 
new disabilities, being such as no one had 
ever proposed to impose upon them in the 
times of sharpest persecution. This mar- 
vellous inconsistency was no part of the 
Act as originally introduced, but was graf- 
ted upon it in a remarkable manner. The 
Government found the Episcopal clergy 
and their flocks loyal, and looked upon 
them with favour; the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church had no wish to oppress them ; Dr. 
Robertson, the historian, and others, came 
forward in their favour ; the Scotch Mem- 
bers in both Houses supported the Bill as 
it was first introduced ; and the celebrated 
Bishop Horsley, on the part of the English 
Church, wasits warm advocate. If it had 
passed as it was introduced, with this 
great concurrence of authority, the condi- 
tion of the Scottish clergy would have be- 
come in 1792 what we wish to make it 
now. In the House of Lords, however, 
they had one great enemy, who was so 
powerful that it was necessary to con- 
ciliate him in every way, and that was 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who put a clause 
into the Bill in Committee, having refer- 
ence to the position of the Scottish clergy 
in England. He did it eraftily, having 
drawn it so as to be harmless, and such as 
might have remained to the present day 
and hereafter, without complaint ; being 
merely to the effect, that under the Act no 


Sir William Heathcote 
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greater powers should be given than alread 

existed for the employment of the Scotti 

clergy in England. This would have left 
to them the freedom in that respect which 
they enjoyed before, and all that we now 
ask, and the promoters of the Bill of 1792 
were accordingly thrown off their guard, 
On the third reading, however, a most 
important Amendment was introduced into 
this clause; silently, without attracting 
observation, and without even the usual 
description in the Journals of the House, 
by which it was put into its present strin- 
gent form, and has for more than seventy 
years excluded the Scottish clergy from 
their just rights. At the time, however, 
the repeal of the laws which were actually 
penal was thought too important to be 
risked by a resistance in the House of 
Commons to a provision framed by so 
powerful a Member of the House of Lords 
and of the Government, who would have 
insisted on maintaining what he had done, 
and perhaps have been able to defeat the 
Bill if he was not conciliated. So it re. 
mained till 1840, when these restrictions 
were so far relaxed as to abandon all 
semblance of a defencible principle on 
which to ground them ; all pretence of 
absolute disqualification was thrown aside, 
and the Scottish clergy were admitted, 


under stringent limitations, to officiate in 


English churches. This concession ad- 
mitted as much as what we now seek, the 
validity of their orders, and the complete: 
ness of their communion with us. But 
although this concession gave up the prin- 
ciple, it was narrow in its extent, and, 
moreover, was clogged by a new restriction, 
then added for the first time, in respect of 
Ireland. Ireland had been always per- 
fectly free to the Scottish clergy, notwith- 
standing the exclusion from England which 
the legislation of 1792 had introduced. 
But in 1840, for the first time, Ireland 
was closed against them, except under the 


| limitations within which the partial open- 


ing of England was conferred. Again, in 
1840, for the first time, penalties in respect 
of the performance of spiritual duties 
beyond the prescribed limitations were 
imposed, 

This retrospect of previous legislation 
brings us down to the present time, and 
to the disabilities which now affect the 
Scottish clergy, and from which it is my 
duty to ask the House to relieve them. 
What are the facts of the case? Here 
there is a clergyman ordained by a Bishop, 
in communion with the English Church, 
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from which was derived, at no distant date, 
his own consecration — a clergyman of a 
Chureh which adopts the English formu- 
laries; yet if he asks to be admitted toa 
curacy or benefice in England, to which he 
may be presented, it is not that the Eng- 
lish Bishop may refuse him, but he must. 
The Bishop may know that he is the best 
man in the world for the post, but, neverthe- 
less, he must refuse him. He says, “I can 
ordain you if you are a Dissenter, I can 
receive a Roman Catholic, I can receive a 
person belonging to the Greek Church— 
let them come and profess conformity by 
making the different subscriptions which 
are necessary, and I can receive them with- 
out difficulty.”’ It is sometimes said that 
this is because they go through a process of 
recantation—but it is no such thing. There 
is nothing like recantation, except this, 
that so far as any previous opinion is in- 
consistent with those which are embodied 
in our Articles and formularies, the clergy- 
man who adopts those Articles and formu- 
laries must, by implication, abandon what 
is inconsistent with them. So far there is 
arecantation. There isonly this difference 
between the Scotch clergy and others, that 
the Scotch clergy do it at the beginning 
of their ministry in their own country, and 
have never held anything inconsistent with 
our Church; whereas the others, whom you 
will receive without any questions, do not 
do it until you admit them, having been 
previously opposed to you. That is the 
state of things, and it is a state of things 
involving the almost incredible absurdity 
that the very conditions which would seem 
to make exclusion impossible are precisely 
those which, under the statute, make the 
exclusion of a Scottish clergyman inevitable 
and irremediable. The first condition for 
his exclusion is, that his orders should be 
recognized by us as valid and complete, 
and therefore incapable of repetition. If 
he was a minister in some communion 
where he had received ordination other 
than Episcopal, he might receive ordina- 
tion at the hands of an English Bishop, 
and such cases frequently occur. The 
second condition for his exclusion is, that 
his Episcopal ordination, valid, indelible, 
and incapable of repetition, shall have 
taken place in achurch with which our 
own is in communion. If he had re- 
ceived his ordination in the Roman Catho- 
lie Chureh, which actually excommunicates 
our Chureh, then, upon his testifying his 
conformity with us, an English Bishop 
could receive him without let or hindrance. 
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And what is the remedy we propose? The 
remedy we propose is not the simple repeal 
of these disabilities, so as to place the 
Scottish clergy in precisely the situation of 
clergy in English orders. That, perhaps, 
would seem to be what mere justice would 
require. But we are willing to take pre- 
caution against abuses, possible, however 
improbable; and to give to the Bishops in 
England the power of refusing to receive 
a clergyman in Scottish orders absolutely 
and without cause assigned. We do not 
seek to compel the English Bishops to re- 
ceive the clergy of Scottish ordiuation, 
but only to enable them to do so. We 
are to be met, it seems, by an Amendment, 
in which the hon. Member for Perth (Mr. 
Kinnaird) will suggest fears lest the Union 
with Scotland should be damaged, by con- 
ferring what he calls ‘privileges ’’ on the 
Episcopal clergy. The Union with Scot- 
land! The hon. Gentleman might as well 
refer to the Heptarchy, so far as any con- 
nection with this Bill is concerned. The 
earliest of these disabilities which we seek 
to repeal was not enacted till near a cen- 
tury after the Union, and the others were 
very much later. And as to “ privileges,”’ 
he cannot point to one line in this Bill which 
confers any privilege at all. It only seeks 
to remove an oppression which weighs 
down the Scottish clergy, and not in any 
way to exalt them above the rest of their 
countrymen. And then the hon. Gentle- 
man tries by his Amendment to hold out 
a bribe to the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, which shall induce them to con- 
cur in an ungenerous opposition to this 
relief. I venture to predict that they will 
not fall into his trap. The Presbyterians 
of Scotland took a more generous view of 
this subject in 1792, and again, at the 
present time, having considered this very 
Bill in a Committee of their General As- 
sembly, they have come to the conclusion 
that it is not one which they ought to op- 
pose. They know that it is a Bill which 
in no way touches the status of the Epis- 
copal clergy in Scotland, or regulates 
their conduct there, but only in England; 
and that the penal enactments which had 
existed in Scotland were long ago removed 
by the very Act of 1792, which imposed 
the English restrictions which we now 
seek to remove. Nor is the Established 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland likely to 
forget that their Episcopalian fellow coun- 
trymen are owners of a large part of the 
lands of Scotland, and as such have cheer- 
fully, and with the respect due to the law * 
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borne the burden of maintaining not only 
the churches, but the schools and parson- 
age houses, of the establishment to which 
they do not belong, and have never raised 
the anti-Church rate ery with which we are 
so familiar in England. And the hon. 
Gentleman does little justice to the acute- 
ness of his countrymen if he thinks that 
they will fail to discover that there is not 
even the very slightest analogy between 
the enactments of this Bill and his pro- 
posed dealing with the Act of Uniformity. 
The hon. Gentleman raises the question, 
whether the Act of Uniformity should be 
altered so that Presbyterian orders should 
be recognized here as well as Episcopalian 
orders? But the provision of the Act of 
Uniformity is only a recognition of an es- 
sential principle of the Anglican Church ; 
what we want to get rid of is a statutory 
interference with that very principle. What 
would the hon. Member for Perth say to 
this — if it is right that the Episcopal 
Church should be prohibited from employ- 
ing inits service other episcopally-ordained 
clergy, fellow-subjects of the Queen, 
who come from the other side of the border, 
is it not equally right to prohibit the Pres- 
byterian Chureh of Scotland from employ- 
ing, if they think fit, ministers who have 
been ordained by Presbyteries in London 
or Belfast? But there are objections 
taken from an English point of view, on 
which I will say a few words. We are 
told—and that is a favourite topic — 
that if this Bill were passed, and these 
Scottish clergymen were employed in the 
Chureh of England, we should have an in- 
ferior race of clergy. Now, the Scottish 
Episcopal clergy, excepting in the High- 
land parishes, are educated at the old 
Scotch Universities ; and, in addition, there 
is for many of them a special training at 
the College of Glenalmond, under an emi- 
nent scholar and divine from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. I doubt whether it is be- 
coming in English Bishops, and especially 
those in the northern dioceses who look 
much to St. Bees and Birkenhead for 
their supply of clergy, to throw stones at 
Scottish education. There is another 
objection entirely destructive of the last, 
namely—that the number of the Scottish 
clergy preferred in England will be so great 
as to interfere with the expectations of the 
English. This implies that private lay 
patrons (it cannot possibly apply to others) 
will think the superiority of the Scottish 
over the English clergy so great as to out- 
weigh all the claims of family connection 
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or personal intimacy. I really think that 
objection is not worth talking about. The 
whole number of Episcopal clergy in 
Scotland is only 160, and of these men 
more than one-half of them are of English 
ordination, and can return and be employed 
there whenever they please. There remains 
one more objection, resting as I think on 
no foundation of fact or reason, which how- 
ever is, I suspect, the only one which really 
operates on the minds of those who oppose 
the Bill. The English Prayer Book is 
the recognized Prayer Book of the Seot- 
tish Church, prescribed by its canons, and 
necessarily used at ordinations and other 
solemn occasions ; but there is in that 
Church an alternative office for the Holy 
Communion, which may be used in such 
congregations as desire it, and which is, 
in fact, used in about one-fourth of the 
whole number of the congregations. This 
office is viewed with suspicion by some, on 
the allegation that it is of a Romanizing 
tendency. This allegation is unfounded 
in fact, and beside the question, if true, 
This is not the place to go into controversy 
on the shades of difference between theo- 
logical terms; but the authority, on that 
point, of the present Bishop of St. David's 
(Dr. Thirlwall) will not be questioned ; and 
he has given it as his opinion, in a charge 
delivered in 1857, that the Seotch office 
is in itself unobjectionable and more irre- 
concilable with the peculiarities of Roman 
belief than our own. In truth, I believe 
that a Roman Catholic Priest might use 
the English office though he would think 
it inadequate and falling short of the trath, 
but could not use the Scottish office with- 
out implying what he would consider to 
be deadly error. But if the fact were other- 
wise, and if this office did wear a Roman 
aspect, what would follow from it? Ifs 
clergyman is an actual Roman Catholic you 
do not exclude him. Is he to be excluded 
because he was ordained in a chureh in 
which there is an alternative office which you 
dislike, permitted, but not used by more 
than about one-fourth of the clergy? But 
if this ground is shifted, and it is said that 
the objection is taken not to the permission 
to use but to the actual use, and to those 
clergy who do use it, then it will follow 
thatthe mere rejection of this Bill will not 
answer the purpose; but there must be an 
extension of the existing disabilities to 
English clergy also, if they ever accept 
a cure in Scotland. Of the favourers © 
the Scottish office in Scotland the larger 
number are of English orders; and they 
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will be equally free, whether this Bill is 
passed or rejected, to return to England 
and accept preferment without any hin- 
drance from any Bishop, except on cause 
shown, according to Ecclesiastical Law; 
while, on the other hand, if the Bill passes, 
the Bishop to whom a Seottish clergyman 
shall first present himself will have abso- 
Jute power to reject him, even on suspicion, 
and without reason assigned. On the other 
hand, this absolute veto is not unnaturally 
distasteful to those who most fully recog- 
nize the identity of character which unite 
the Englishand Scottish clergyman, and 
who accordingly desire to put them on a 
footing of absolute equality. Iam prepared 
to justify the veto: first, on the ground of 
principle and reason; second, on that of 
practical expediency. 

The first ground is supplied by the an- 
alogy between the first admission to min- 
isterial functions by ordination, and the 
frst admission to the same of an applicant 
ab extra who is already ordained. A can- 
didate for Holy Orders is subject to abso- 
lute rejection by the Bishop to whom he 
applies, without reason assigned; and it 
does not seem unreasonable that a stranger 
already ordained in another branch of the 
Church should satisfy the Bishop that he 
is such a one as that Bishop would have 
ordained ; and as after ordination by one 
Bishop within the English Church no other 
can summarily reject from a benefice, so 
after one admission of a Scottish clergyman 
toa benefice, rejection, in case of present- 
ment to another, must be on reason as- 
signed, and not summary. Again, there 
is this power in the Bishop in the case of 
clergy ordained in the colonies, and also, 
if 1 read the statute rightly, in the case of 
clergy of Roman or Greek orders who may 
conform. 

The second ground is this. The Bill, 
as it now stands, is the result of deliberation 
ina Select Committee of the House of 
Lords and of compromise, to overturn 
which might be fatal to its suecess. The 
petitioners for it may be trusted to know 
their own case, and they are most anx- 
lous that it should pass in its present 
form. I trust the House will send back 
the Bill to the House of Lords with as few 
Amendments as possible, and retain the 
restriction which is in favour of those who 
object to the Bill. I think I have now said 
all that is requisite in support of the Bill; 
and will only add, in conclusion, that this 
subject has sometimes come before us in 
the shape of Private Bills, in cases which 








were certainly cases of aggravated in- 
justice which it was considered desirable 
for the Legislature to remove. The last 
time such a Private Bill was before the 
House it was not agreed to, the House 
being of opinion that such a subject ought 
to be dealt with by the Government; and Sir 
George Lewis said that he could not conceive 
any argument for maintaining the present 
condition of the law. I believe you will find 
the great weight of authority on that side 
of the question; and I hope that the House 
will not make an angry struggle, but that 
English Members will combine to do away 
with the injustice which is inflicted on Scot- 
land by England, and that Scotch Mem- 
bers will combine to rescue their fellow 
countrymen from the position in which they 
now stand with regard to this question. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this Bill be now read a second 
time,”’—( Sir William Heathcote). 


Mr. KINNAIRD rose to move, as an 
Amendment, 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
uire how far any Privileges which may be con- 
ferred upon the Clergy of the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland would interfere with the Treaty of 
Union between England and Scotland, and into 
the expediency of removing at the same time from 
the Ministers of the Established Church of Scot- 
land the disabilities imposed on them by the Act 
13 & 14 Charles II. c. 4.” 
His reasons for proposing that the subject 
should be referred to a Select Committee 
were — First, that the Bill dealt with a 
constitutional question. To a certain ex- 
tent it set aside the provisions of the Treaty 
of Union between England and Scotland, 
by giving an adventitious advantage to an 
episcopal body in Scotland dissenting from 
the Established Church. And for what 
purpose? Not to supply a want in Eng- 
land ; for already they were overburdened 
with clergymen who had insufficient in- 
comes, because the endowments did not 
suffice to give them all a real mainten- 
ance, and thousands of curates had little 
hope of ever obtaining preferment ; but to 
give the sanction of the State to episco- 
pacy in Scotland. They heard a great 
deal south of the Tweed of the evils of 
schism, and yet by that Bill they were 
doing what they could to foster division in 
every parish of Scotland, by forcing on 
episcopacy, and giving the sanction of the 
law to the assumption of territorial titles 
now forbidden by law; and he could not 
but have a shrewd suspicion that to attain 
that end was one of the concealed objects 
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of the Bill. Wis second reason was that 
the question gravely affected the Church 
of England as by law established. At pre- 
sent one of the main safeguards given to 
the congregations in communion with it 
was the ordination of clergymen by Bishops 
bound to certain articles of doctrine, and 
pledged to the supremacy of the Crown. 
That safeguard was effectually removed by 
the present Bill, which provided for the 
introduction of a body of clergymen who, 
for aught they knew, might still subscribe 
the Thirty-nine Articles, with the qua- 
lifieation expressly drawn up in 1792 by 
the then Primus of the Scottish Episcopal 
Chureh, of ‘every subscriber explaining 
them to himself.” And might he ask 
whether the Canons of that Chureh still 
required the following declaration to be 
signed by candidates for Holy Orders ? 


wad 3 , do hereby solemnly promise that 
. . . » I will not appeal from any sentence to a 
civil court, but acquiesce in the decisions of the 
ecclesiastical authorities.” 


That was, in the decisions of the seven 
Bishops—a complete despotism. Again, 
the Scotch Bishops were, or were up toa 
very late period, pledged to the following 
declaration :— 


‘*T will co-operate with my colleagues in sup- 


porting a steady adherence to the truths and doc- 
trines by which our Church has been so happily 
distinguished, and particularly to the doctrine of 
the Holy Eucharist, as laid down in our excellent 
Communion Office.” 


If, then, that Bill unhappily passed, it 
would render necessary some law giving a 
veto to congregations for their protection 
against strange doctrines. But the Bill 
removed a second safeguard ; for whereas 
at present before even the Colonial clergy 
could be admitted to the Church of Eng- 
land, the consent of the Archbishop of the 
province and the Bishop of the diocese 
must both be given, that Bill provided for 
the removal of that double safeguard with 
reference to a body whose doctrine and dis- 
cipline were at variance with those of the 
Chureh of England, and which had no 
permanence in either. How differently did 
they act when the Irish Protestant Epis- 
copal Church was united to that of Eng- 
land! The Act of Union expressly pro- 
vided for unity of doctrine and discipline. 
Did they not see how easy the road from 
Rome to England might thus be made ? 
Suppose, for example — what was not an 
impossible supposition — that they should 
have even one Bishop not ill-affected to- 
wards the Church of Rome or the Greek 
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Church. There was nothing of a legal 
kind to prevent the Episcopal Church jn 
Scotland allying itself as a sister with 
those Churches, and taking their ministers 
into its communion, without requiring the 
renunciation of their special doctrines, 
Then that Bill would make it perfectly 
easy to introduce them into the diocese of 
that Bishop, if they would only sign the 
Articles and other documents, according to 
the plan adopted in 1792 of every sub- 
scriber explaining them to himself. And 
now let him call attention to a clause in 
the Bill which provided that once admitted 
by a Bishop into his diocese, every other 
Bishop must receive the Scotch nominee 
without any of the special guarantees pro- 
vided by the Bill; for it enacted that the 
provisions of section 4, which contained 
those guarantees, should not apply to any 
person who should hold, or should have 
held, any benefice or ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment in England or Ireland. At pre- 
sent, by the 3 & 4 Vict. c. 33, Romish or. 
ders were under a ban, and those holding 
them forbidden to officiate in the Chureh 
of England. But he had ¢; third reason to 
urge against the Bill, and that was, that it 
affected the Church of Scotland as by 
law established. That Church had hithe- 
to religiously observed the terms of th 

Treaty of Union, and studiously abstained 
from pushing her jurisdiction south of the 
Tweed. The Free Church, also, which 
claimed to be the rightful Church of Seot- 
land, though separated by what they deemed 
an unwarrantable encroachment by the 
State on their liberties, had likewise ab- 
stained from extending its jurisdiction into 
England. But that Bill was an intrusion 
upon the Established Church of Scotland, 
as it virtually raised the Scottish Episcopal 
Church to form a part of the English Es 
tablishment ; and that, as he had said, 
altered the Constitution of the country. 
But if it were thought expedient to do that, 
and to remove so-called disabilities from 
a body consisting of some 25,000 persons 
in the whole of Scotland, there were, he 
thought, other disabilities which ought also 
to be removed. It certainly was a great 
anomaly, that whereas Her Majesty’s Eng- 
lish Chaplains could officiate in her Royal 
Chapels in Scotland, Her Majesty’s Scotch 
Chaplains could not do the same in England. 
The Act 13 & 14 Charles II. ¢. 4 prohi- 
bited it. If, therefore, this Bill should pass, 
he should propose to remove that stigma 
from the Presbyterian Church, There 
would be nothing unconstitutional in doing 
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so; for the Act of 1662 was a grievous 
hardship newly imposed upon the Church of 
Scotland, in revenge for the conduct of the 
English Presbyterians during the Common- 
wealth. If, therefore, the offence of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland of the last 
century of non-allegiance to the House of 
Hanover was to be condoned, the offence of 
the English Presbyterians of the previous 
century visited upon the Seotch ought to be 
condoned also. It was a new thing to have 
aclaim of sisterhood advanced on the sole 
ground of episcopal ordination. That be- 
longed equally to the Church of Rome, 
from which they dissented, and the Church 
of England. The true ground of unity was 
unity of doctrine. But he believed that 
that Bill was part of a great scheme to 
establish at any cost episcopal claims 
foreign to their Protestant Church of Eng- 
land, dangerous to the peace of the com- 
munity, and also to the very existence of 
the Church of England. In another place 
it had been said that ‘‘ the spiritual juris- 
diction of the Episcopal Church in Scotland 
had continued uninterrupted,’’ though it 
was put under a ban for disloyalty. In 
other words, it claimed then, and it claimed 
now, to rule all Scotland in spiritual matters, 
despite the State and the Established Pres- 
byterian Church, which it dignified with the 
name of a schism. Its pretensions were 
akin to those of the Church of Rome, 
which claimed to rule England spiritually. 
It had consequently parcelled out Scotland 
into territorial dioceses, for which a civil 
sanction was now indirectly sought. It 
was the granting of that sanction to which 
hedemurred. The hon. Gentleman read a 
letter from Dr. M‘Crie in support of his 
argument, and stated that the Bill was 
viewed by persons in Scotland as the first 
step towards recognizing and establishing 
episcopacy in that country, contrary to the 
Treaty of Union. On these grounds he 
hoped the House would consent to the Bill 
being referred to a Select Committee, in 
which case he was prepared to consent to 
the second reading, with the understanding 
that they were not thereby pledged to the 
principles of the measure. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH seconded 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire how 
far any privileges which may be conferred upon 
the Clergy of the Episcopal Church in Scotiand 
Would interfere with the ‘I'reaty of Union between 





England and Scotland, and into the expediency of 
removing at the same time from the Ministers of 
the Established Church of Scotland the disabilities 
imposed on them by the Act 13 & 14 Charles 
Il. e. 4,” —( Mr. Kinnaird,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. WALTER: Sir, I think it may 
perhaps tend to shorten this discussion, 
and may assist myself, and probably other 
hon. Members, in coming to a decision, if 
some of the hon. Gentlemen who are par- 
ticularly interested in this question would 
be kind enough to explain to the House 
what would be the precise status of a 
clergyman of the Scottish Episcopal Church 
admitted under the provisions of this Bill 
toan English benefice, supposing the mea- 
sure to be passed. 1 think that is neces- 
sary and material to the question we are 
going to vote upon; and as my own opi- 
nion is not quite made up as to how I 
should vote, 1 wish to state what my diffi- 
culty is. The point which I wish to have 
cleared up is this—Will an Episcopal cler- 
gyman of the Church of Scotland who has 
been admitted to an English benefice be at 
liberty to go back to Scotland, and officiate 
as a clergyman of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church? My hon. Friend (Mr. Kinnaird) 
seems to be under some apprehension that 
there is some attempt to effect a sort of 
amalgamation between the English and 
the Scottish Episcopal Church. I do not 
know whether such a scheme is on foot, 
but I think it would be a very mistaken 
policy. It would be creating a sort of spi- 
ritual Schleswig-Holstein in Scotland, and 
indeed a more uncomfortable state of things 
could hardly exist. I understand the law 
to be that at present an English clergyman 
is not at liberty to go into an Episcopal 
Church in Scotland and read the Scotch 
Communion Service ; that is a point about 
which there is a good deal of jealousy in 
this country, and I want to know whether 
under this Bill a Scotch clergyman coming 
into England, and appointed to an English 
benefice, will be at liberty to go back to 
Scotland and officiate as a Scotch Epis- 
copal clergyman in Scotland. If that be 
answered in the negative, I shall have no 
difficulty in supporting this Bill ; but I 
should deprecate any arrangement which 
would leave the Scotch clergyman at liberty 
to go back to Scotland and officiate as a 
clergyman of the Scoteh Episcopal Church. 
That is a point on which my hon. Friend 
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offered no explanation, but if it were cleared 
up it would do away with the doubts of 
some English Members. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The difficulty 
which has been raised by the hon. Member 
for Berks is not a very serious one. Indeed, 
at this moment, a large proportion of the 
clergy of the Scotch Episcopal Church are 
in English orders, and amongst these are 
several of the best known Bishops. It is 
not often, Sir, that I agree with the hon. 
Baronet opposite, and I am accordingly all 
the more pleased to be able to do so on 
this occasion. I am not myself a member 
of the Scotch Episcopal body. I have no 
sympathy with the opinions which are po- 
pularly attributed to many of the gentle- 
men whom this Bill is intended to relieve. 
I object, however, in the strongest possible 
way to allowing the odium theologicum to 
be mixed up with political questions. And 
this, Sir, is a pure political question. The 
disability which we are asked to remove is 
not an ecclesiastical disability. It is a 
civil disability. As far as regards the ob- 
jections of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Perth, they are easily disposed of. This 
Bill was brought before the notice of 
the General Assembly of the Established 
Church of Scotland by one of its most dis- 
tinguished members, who said that his at- 
tention had been called to it by his corre- 
spondents. It was referred to a Committee. 
Tt was examined by that Committee, and 
the Committee reported that the interests 
of the Established Church of Scotland were 
in no wise affected by it. The Assembly 
adopted the Report, and it hardly lies in 
the mouth of an independent Member of 
this House to say that a Bill is dangerous 
to the Established Church which has not 
appeared dangerous to it in the eyes of the 
General Assembly. As for this Bill being 
a first step to the re-establishment of epis- 
copacy in Scotland, who that knows Scot- 
land is not aware that a notion more crazy | 
—more absolutely insane—than the notion 
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of its being possible to re-establish episco- 
pacy in that country, never entered into | 
the brain of mortal man ? 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, I am aware | 
that there is a desire to suppress all expres- 
sion of individual opinion upon this side of | 
the House; but I am not likely to sub- 
mit to the complete suppression of opinion 
which is desired. My attention has been 
called for a considerable number of years 
to this subject. I am perfectly willing to 
leave the interests of the Chureh of Scot- 
land in this matter in the hands of the hon, 
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Member who has moved the Amendment 
(Mr. Kinnaird), confident that in his hands 
the interests of the Church of Scotland 
will be duly guarded. As the House 
well knows, I am an attached member 
of the Church of England; but the ap. 
prehensions which I feel in regard to this 
Bill in its present form are not entertained 
by me alone. On the contrary, the ob- 
jections which I feel have been felt and 
expressed by some of the most eminent 
Bishops and clergy of the Church of Eng. 
land. The proposal now before us is this 
—I speak not presumptuously on my own 
authority, but on the authority of those 
who, if I were permitted to name, would 
command the respect of the House. But 
the proposal appears to amount to the incor- 
poration of the Episcopal Church of Scot. 
land—not being an Established Chureh, 
bound by any legal obligation to observe 
the rights of the laity or the rights of the 
Crown—into the Church of England, in 
which the laity have securities constantly 
re-affirmed (as they have been by the deci- 
sion of the House to-day), that no strange 
doctrines will be imported into the Church 
or inculcated on an unwilling congregation. 
What are the facts of the case? There 
are doctrines taught in the Communion 
Office of the Scotch Episcopal Church 
which, as shown by my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Kinnaird) are alien to the doctrine of the 
Church of England, and which may in 
this way be imported into that Church. 
It has been urged that the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church accepts the articles of the 
Church of England and the Communion 
Office of the Church of England, and only 
retains the Communion Office of its own 
service as an alternative. The House 
would be totally mistaken if they were to 
accept this as a valid security. In the 
case of a congregation belonging to the 
Chureh of England, but located in Scotland, 
connection with the Scotch Episcopal 
Church was formed on condition that in 
this congregation the Communion Office of 
the Church of England only should be used. 
Dr. Skinner, the Primus of the Scotch 
Episcopal Church, insisted on the clergy- 
man (Sir William Dunbar) using the Com- 
munion Service of the Seoteh Church. 
On his refusal, the Primus excommuni- 
cated this clergyman, as an indication of 
his determination that that peculiar Com- 
munion Office should be used. That 
Communion Office, in the opinion of the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, favoured, 
if it did not affirm, the doctrine of tran- 
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substantiation, which is the peculiar doe- 
trine of the Church of Rome. The 
primary and essential difference between 
the Church of Rome and the Church 
of England, is clearly recognized in 
our own Articles —it springs from the 
acceptance of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation by the Church of Rome and 
its repudiation by the Church of Eng- 
land. The difference, therefore, between 
the qualified acceptance of that doctrine 
by the Episcopal Church in Scotland and 
its absolute rejection by the Church of 
England is not a small difference. It is 
an essential difference. And what is pro- 
posed in this Bill is, that the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland shall be incorpo- 
rated into the Church of England, be- 
cause incorporation into the Church of 
England in the sense of an Established 
Church is accomplished by admission to 
benefices. Now, a Church cannot remain 
established except she has distinctive 
doctrines, for you cannot recognize a 
Church except by that means. The dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land are expressed in her Formularies, her 
Articles, and especially in her Communion 
Service; and that is the point touched 
by the present Bill. The House of Lords 
did not deal with this matter lightly. 
They referred the question to a Select 
Committee ; and the point which we have 
to consider is, whether the securities in- 
troduced by that Committee are sufficient to 
protect the laity against the surreptitious 
introduction of erroneous doctrine, and whe- 
ther these securities are not so framed as 
to be in themselves objectionable? Now, 
I state—not on my own authority, but on 
the authority of high authorities in the 
Church of England—that this Bill would 
enable any Bishop upon his own will and 
judgment to admit a clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland toa benefice 
within his diocese, or to refuse to do so 
without assigning any reasons, independent- 
ly of all archiepiscopal supervision. This is 
4 most unconstitutional power when exer- 
cised without any supervision. Now, Sir, 
I stated that, not as an opinion of my own, 
but an opinion entertained by some of the 
highest authorities in the Church. And, 
Sir, the opinion of these authorities also 
is, that these securities, as they are termed, 
which were introduced by the Committee 
of the House of Lords, are insufficient to 
guard the Church of England from the in- 
troduction of the foreign doctrines, to which 
Thave alluded, and that itis unsafe for the 





laity of the Church of England to invest 
any Bishop, at his own discretion, with- 
out regulation or appeal, with a power of 
this kind, independent of the Archbishop 
of the provinee in which the diocese may 
be situated, and independent of the juris- 
diction of the Ecclesiastical Courts. And 
I happen to know that these securities 
were purposely framed to evade the juris- 
diction of the Archbishop, and to evade also 
the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
Therefore the question at issue is not a 
small question, and it is for that reason 
that I begged the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of Oxford (Sir William 
Heatheote) to afford this House a fair op- 
portunity of considering this Bill, which 
was considered gravely by the House of 
Lords upon its second reading, and by the 
House of Lords was referred to a Select 
Committee, who introduced provisions that 
I state upon high authority are unsatisfac- 
tory to some of the highest authorities in 
the Church of England. The Bill seems 
not to have been discussed on its third 
reading in the House of Lords. Sir, I shall 
vote for the Committee suggested by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Perth (Mr. 
Kinnaird). I think it due to the peo- 
ple of Scotland that this Bill should be so 
considered, because if we take this long 
step towards recognizing an Episcopal 
Church as established in Scotland, we do 
virtually recognize that Church as esta- 
blished in Scotland ; we actually recognize 
the establishment of a second Church in 
Scotland. And, Sir, if we vote for the es- 
tablishment of a second Church in Scot- 
land, we establish a precedent for the esta- 
blishment of a second Church in England. 
It is well to look these matters in the 
face; the beginnings appear to be small. 
It is, Sir, because the difference be- 
tween the doctrines of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland and of the Established 
Church of England appears qualified and 
is concealed as far as possible, that I 
consider the danger great. If, Sir, it was 
openly proposed that without any adequate 
security, priests from the Church of Rome 
should be admitted to the benefices of the 
Church of England, the proposal would at 
once be scouted ; but the danger is this— 
that the House may be induced to pass an 
Act which will accomplish the purpose 
without being aware of the dangerous door 
which we open for admission to the bene- 
fices of the Church of England; and I 
pray the House gravely to consider whe- 


‘ther when we sanction the incorporation of 
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these clergy into the Church of England, 
we may not be affording an opportunity 
for the introduction of opinions and of 
doctrines which, by the Articles of the 
Church of England, we, as members of 
that Church, distinctly repudiate. I wish 
that we had been spared the considera- 
tion of this subject. I have every rea- 
son to wish that; but, at the same time, 
seeing in this Bill an approach to that 
which may prove a source of many dan- 
gers of no small magnitude, I think it 
my duty to represent them to the House. 
One danger is this—that this Bill will be 
the means of sowing division in the Church 
of England, by establishing a difference of 
practice among her Bishops. It is perfectly 
well known that there are Bishops of the 
Church of England who, using the latitude 
of opinion which the Church of England 
permits, would admit to benefices within 
their dioceses men of opinions which other 
Bishops would think utterly unsound. Sir, 
I do not wish to see this difference between 
the opinions of the Bishops of the Church 
of England aggravated. I do not wish to 
see that difference established before the 
people of this country. I do not wish to 
see the Bishops separated from each other, 
and driven apart for the mere sake of ad- 
mitting a few Episcopalian clergy into the 
benefices of the Church of England—bene- 
fices for which there are thousands of poor 
curates in our Church only too anxious 
and ready — sound, honest, hardworking 
clergy, but kept in poverty by the paucity 
of the opportunities for their preferment. 
If there were not cases of this sort, there 
might be a plea for the provisions of this 
Bill ; but there are thousands of clergy 
notoriously kept in poverty by the dispro- 
portion between the numbers of the clergy 
of the Church of England and the benefices 
to which they can be admitted ; and, al- 
though, not by any means exclusively on 
that ground, still upon that ground also, I 
object to this Bill. I object to this Bill 
as not guarded, as I consider it ought to 
be, and as insufficient on the grounds I 
have stated. I object not upon my own 
authority, but on very high authority in 
the Church of which 1 am an humble mem- 
ber ; and I shall, therefore, vote for the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Perth. 

Mr. BLACK: Sir, I am desirous of sta- 
ting in a very few words my reasons for 
supporting the Bill now before the House. 
I have had the privilege and pleasure of 
being acquainted with some of those in 
whose interests this Bill has been intro- 
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duced, and I will say this for them, that 
they are as loyal, as learned, as charitable, 
and as pious as their brethren in England, 
I must say that I consider that a great 
deal that has been said on this question ig 
entirely away from the point. Let us 
consider what the question is—What are 
the grievances of which the Episcopa- 
lian clergy of Scotland have to complain, 
and why were they imposed upon them ? 
The fact is, that these penalties were im. 
posed upon the Scotch Episcopalians not 
on account of their religious sentiments 
—these had nothing to do with it—but 
it was in consequence of the high church 
sentiments they entertained in regard to the 
Divine right of kings. They considered 
that the Stuarts were the legitimate and 
the only legitimate Sovereigns to whom 
they should pay homage, and in conse- 
quence of their opinions both in a political 
and in a religious point of view they did 
not think they were warranted in praying 
for King George, and refused to do so, 
Consequently, the Legislature ‘mposed very 
heavy penalties on them for their disloyalty, 
But the fact is that, since the death of the 
last of the Royal Family of the Stuarts, in 
1780, they have been the most loyal of the 
loyal in Scotland, and the ground upon 
which those penalties were imposed upon 
them is entirely done away with. Now, 
what is it that is proposed to be done? It 
may be demonstrated that they are deci- 
dedly innocent of the crime for which they 
are punished. It is said that may be all 
very true, but though innocent of the crime 
of which they are accused, they may be 
guilty of something else, and it is better 
to continue to punishthem. These penal- 
ties were imposed in consequence of their 
political tenets, and they are now continued 
because it is said they are not altogether 
of the same religious views as their Epis- 
copal brethren in England. I do not know 
that there is very much difference. 1 do 
not pretend to understand much about the 
different shades of religious opinion pre- 





vailing amongst the various sections of the 
Church of England; but I have no doubt 
that there are a great many in England ev- 
| tertaining the same views with many of the 
| Episcopalian clergy of Scotland. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate) has stated that if 
you were to admit the Scottish Episcopa- 
lians to benefices in England, it would 
make another establishment. Why, the 
Church of Scotland does the very same 
thing, without making a second establish- 





ment. If there are any Presbyterian 
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clergy in England, and there are such, 
well qualified for the ministerial office, they 
do not hesitate to admit them to benefices 
jn Scotland. It is the very thing they do, 
and the proper thing they should do. I 
say that the Scotch Episcopalians, equally 
with their brethren in England, are quali- 
fied for the ministerial office, and that 
you should continue disqualifying statutes 
against them is quite discreditable, and a 
species of persecution. I wish to give full 
freedom to all. Provided, only, that they 
are worthy of the situation to which they 
are appointed, I do not see that there can 
be any fair objection made to this Bill. 

Lorp HENRY SCOTT, with reference 
to the Question put by the hon. Member 
for Berkshire (Mr. Walter), said, that 
eighty-five—the majority of the Scottish 
Episcopal clergy—were in English, and 
seventy-nine —the minority —in Scotch 
orders ; and that the effect of the Bill, if 
passed, would be to place the seventy-nine 
clergymen in Scotch orders on the same 
footing with the eighty-five in English 
orders, who at present are allowed, and 
to whom no English Bishop would refuse 
permission to officiate in any parish, or to 
aecept any benefice or charge in his diocese, 
and who are at liberty to return to Scot- 
land to officiate there. He was glad to 
find that on both sides of the House and 
by all varieties of religious opinions the 
Bill had been favourably received. He, 
therefore, hoped the second reading would 
be assented to. 

Mr. STIRLING said, I only rise for 
the purpose of expressing how deeply I 
feel—a feeling which, I am sure, is shared 
in by a large majority of the Scotch Mem- 
bers—the kindness of my hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford, in 
having taken this matter up, and to thank 
him for the admirable speech in which he 
introduced the second reading of the Bill 
—a speech on which he may fairly rest the 
success of the measure, and which has 
been wholly unanswered by the speeches 
sy have been made in opposition to the 

ill, 

Cotoye, SYKES : Asa Scotch Member 
Tentirely concur in the Bill. 

Mr. HADFIELD: It seems to me a 
very extraordinary fact, that one denomi- 
nation happening to dwell on one side of 
the Tweed should entertain the same sen- 
timents as another class of Christians 
dwelling on another side of the Tweed, 
and yet should have no communication 
whatever, That is a remarkable fact. 
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But there is worse than that. The Esta- 
blishment of England and the Church Es- 
tablishment of Scotland hold no com- 
munication whatever. One of the most 
eminent men in the Church of Seot- 
land told me not many months ago, when 
he came to England, that every pulpit of 
the Nonconformists was open to him, but 
not one of the Church Establishment. At 
this time there is no communication between 
these two Establishments—both Church and 
State—supported by the Legislature of the 
country. That is an anomaly which Chris- 
tian men cannot understand. It isa dis- 
grace to Christianity. Some of the most 
eminent men the country ever produced 
are not permitted to enter the pulpits of 
the clergymen in this country ; and more 
than that, no clergyman is allowed to enter 
the pulpit of a Nonconformist. If they were 
we should value many of them ; but they 
are not allowed, and, in fact, the language 
they employ concerning us is of a most 
objectionable character. A Bishop, writ- 
ing to one of our most eminent Minis- 
ters—one of the most eloquent and one 
of the most esteemed men in this king- 
dom—said— 

“ T felt that neither the power of your intellect, 

nor vigour of your reason, nor mighty eloquence, 
nor purity of life, nor suavity of manners, nor 
soundness in the faith would justify me in departing, 
from the rule of the Church of England, a tra- 
dition of eighteen centuries, which declares your 
orders irregular, your mission the offspring of 
division, and your Church system —I will not 
say schism— but standing apart.” 
For these reasons you will allow no com- 
munication with us nor between the Estab- 
lished Church of England and the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland; and an Act 
of Parliament is necessary in order to allow 
160 clergymen of your own denomination 
in Scotland to be introduced into the Es- 
tablished Church of England. These are 
elements in the Church of England that 
are convulsing it. There are more diver- 
gences among them than among the Dis- 
senters. The party known in the Church 
of England as the Puseyite party will be 
strengthened by the addition of these 160 
Scotch clergymen. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE: I shall vote 
for this Bill, which stands on the same 
ground as that which I had the honour of 
moving this afternoon. This is a matter 
affecting civil and not spiritual privilege. 
By Act of Parliament, a number of per- 
sons have been deprived of that which is a 
common right of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
and on that ground I shall vote for this 
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Bill ; and on that ground I do not think 
the hon. Member for Sheffield can refuse 
to vote for the Bill. Here is my hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford proposing to introduce into the 
Church of England a set of gentlemen 
eminent for their piety and training and 
character, who have, by his own statement, 
been brought up in a University where 
there is no doctrinal test—where there are 
none of those safeguards which the Church 
of England insists upon in this country. I 
wish my hon. Friend would profit by my 
example, and that when I bring forward 
my Bill again he will give me his support. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF explained that his 
allusion to Dr. Lee was quite incidental, 
and that if that gentleman, for whom he 
had great respect, was opposed to this Bill, 
he could only say he was sorry for it. The 
hon. Member for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) 
would not, however, dream of denying that 
the account of the proceedings in the Gene- 
ral Assembly which he (Mr. Grant Duff) 
had given, was, as far as his argument was 
concerned, strictly correct. He desired far- 
ther to explain, in reply to other speakers, 
that the Scotch Office was now merely a 
permitted use, and he would refer those 
who raised a difficulty about the Thirty- 
nine Articles to the proceedings which took 


place before the passing of the Act of 
1792. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would not 
give the House the trouble to divide on 
his Amendment. 


Question, “ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read 2°, and committed for Friday. 


INSOLVENT DEBTORS BILL — [Buu 20.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL appealed 
to the hon. Member for St. Ives (Mr. 
Paull) not to proceed further with the 
measure in the present Session. The Bill 
related to a subject which was included 
in a measure proposed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor to the other House, and which 
measure had been withdrawn in conse- 
quence of objections that were made to 
certain portions of it. The Lord Chan- 
cellor was not satisfied with the present 

Mr. E. P. Bouverie 
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state of the law as regarded commitments 
by County Court Judges, and intended to 
consider whether a Bill might not be 
framed which would put an end to the 
injustice which now existed, and which 
would not be open to the objections that 
had been raised to the Bill he had recently 
introduced. He therefore moved, that 
the Chairman do leave the Chair. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, that a very 
strong remonstrance had been sent from 
Liverpool against this Bill, and, therefore, 
he would urge the hon. Member not to 
press it at this late period of the Session. 

Mr. MALINS also recommended that 
the Bill be withdrawn. He greatly re- 
gretted the withdrawal of the Lord Chan. 
cellor’s Bill, and trusted that next Session 
an effective measure would be introduced 
to put an end to grievances which were 
admitted to exist. He was opposed to 
imprisonment for debt in any form, ‘and 
in the case of small debtors especially 
imprisonment was often ruiious to the 
debtor, and was seldom or never beneficial 
to the creditor. 

Mr. J. A. Turner, Mr. Bexcrorr, and 
Mr. Cray said, that they had received 
very strong remonstrances from their con- 
stituents against the Bill. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was sorry to 
find that the Government were not pre- 
pared to support the Bill, which only 
proposed a simple act of justice to the 
people, and ought not to be rejected solely 
because Chambers of Commerce, which 
had obtained a bankruptcy law to their 
liking, objected to a measure which would 
benefit other classes. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL denied 
that the Government were opposed to the 
principle of the Bill. The Lord Chan- 
cellor adopted the principle of this Bill, 
and was only desirous of considering whe- 
ther the objections made to it could be 
met. 

Mr. PAULL said, he would have liked 
to have adopted the course pointed out by 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ayrton), but after the opinions which 
had been expressed by other Members, he 
should not ask the House to go on with 
his Bill at present. It had none of the 
objectionable features of the Bill of the 
Lord Chancellor, but instead of curtailing 
the credit of the working classes it would 
extend it. He should at an early period 
of next Session introduce the same Bill. 


House resumed, 
[No Report. | 
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PETTY OFFENCES LAW AMENDMENT 
BILL—[Bux 121.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. WHALLEY, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, its main object 
was to be found in the first clause, which 
provided that— 

“Tn all cases where any person shall be charged 
with any offence punishable by summary convic- 
tion before Justices of the peace or a magistrate, 
the person so charged and his wife or her hus- 
band, as the case may be, shall be competent to 
give evidence on the hearing of such charge.” 


He had ventured to propose that change 
in the law because he knew that the late 
Attorney General had contemplated the 
introduction of a clause to a similar effect 
in a Bill of a wider character. The 
amendment of the law he proposed was 
in conformity with the tendency of law 
reforms in recent times. As the evidence 
of parties was admissible in civil causes, 
there could be no objection to extend the 
practice to petty offences. Cases some- 
times occurred in which the police ex- 
ceeded their duties, and it was only right 
that the parties accused should be allowed 
tostate facts. Another clause in the Bill 
provided that where the charge should 
consist wholly or mainly in annoyance to 
the public or to individuals, other evidence 
than that of the police should be adduced. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Whalley.) 


Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL thought 
this was a Bill which the House could 
not sanction. The first clause proposed 
a fundamental alteration in the law of 
evidence by permitting criminals to give 
evidence. If criminals were allowed to 
give evidence on their own behalf, they 
must be liable to be cross-examined against 
themselves. Then if it was enacted that 
a criminal might give evidence, the prac- 
tical effect would be that he must give 
evidence, or his abstaining from doing so 
would be construed in his disfavour. The 
second section was very remarkable. It 
was that— 

“Tn cases where any persons shall be charged 
with any offence which consists wholly or mainly 


in the annoyance occasioned to the public or to 
individuals,” 


He would like to know what annoyance 


to an individual meant. If a man was 
tobbed of his money, that would be an 
annoyance, and so again if he were as- 
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saulted. The clause went on to provide 
that, in such cases, 

‘* Tt shall be necessary to adduce evidence to the 
satisfaction of the magistrate other than that of 
the police or constable by whom any person shall 
be apprehended of such annoyance having been 
occasioned.” : 

By that provision a gang might set upon 
a policeman alone and nearly kill him, and 
there would be no evidence against them. 
Then there was a clause giving to police- 
men power to determine what sum of 
money should be deposited with them by 
a prisoner to insure the appearance of the 
latter to answer a charge. That provision 
was objectionable. He thought he had 
said enough to show that the Bill was 


| one which ought not to be adopted. He 
| would, therefore, move that it be read a 
| second time on that day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “ upon this day three 
months.” —(Mr. Solicitor General.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. HADFIELD thought the Bill was 
an excellent one, and only carried out a 
principle which was already acted upon 


| in civil causes. 


Mr. WHALLEY thought the hon, and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
had not fairly represented the nature of 
the Bill; but in deference to the general 
feelings of the House he would not trouble 
them to divide. 

’ Amendment, and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 


JERSEY COURT BILL —[Bux 48.] 
COMMITTEE, ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Question [22nd June], ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was aware of 
the difficulty there would be in proceeding 
with this Bill, but he thought the House 
ought to have some distinct statement of 
the intentions of the Government. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, this was 
a subject that the Government ought to 
take up. For fifty years past the system 
in Jersey had been condemned, and he con- 
tended that the Government ought to 
make this an Imperial question, and not 
leave it in the hands of a private Member. 
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Mr. T. G. BARING, on the part of the 
Government, said, he could assure the hon. 
Gentleman that the attention of the Sec- 
retary of State would be seriously given 
to the subject. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that on that under- 
standing he was willing not to press the 
Bill, but he hoped that the Government 
would do more than consider the subject, 
and that in the next Session they would 
be prepared to deal practically with it. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT thought 
it was desirable that the States of Jersey 
should themselves take up the question, 
and he hoped that they would do so be- 
fore next Session. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill withdrawn. 


POISONED FLESH PROHIBITION BILL 
&e, (7e-committed)—[But 199.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Lorp E. HILL-TREVOR moved that 
the Speaker leave the Chair that day three 
months. 

Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That ” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,”—(Lord 
Edwin Hill-Trevor,) 


—=instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sm EDWARD GROGAN desired to 
assure the House that he was influenced 
by higher considerations than the mere 
desire to protect foxes, and he should 
therefore support the Amendment, because 
he believed that the Bill would prevent 
the owners of sheep in Ireland from pro- 
tecting their flocks against the large num- 
ber of dogs which committed so much 
havoc among their stock. 

_Mr. PAULL said, he would support the 
Bill, which he regarded as supplementing 
a measure of his own which he had been 
fortunate enough to pass, and which he 
was satisfied had been attended with the 
happiest effects. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he should support 
the Amendment on the score of humanity, 
as he regarded the Bill as being most ob- 
jectionable. 


Sin LAWRENCE PALK believed the 
Mr. Selater-Booth 
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Bill would be found as pernicious in Eng” 
land as in Ireland. The only advantage 
that would attend the passing of such a 
measure would accrue to the informer, 
who would thus have an object in going 
into woods, and, even if he thought pro- 
per, might be induced to place poisoned 
flesh there and charge the keeper with 
being the culprit. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY denied that he 
had brought in the Bill merely for the 
protection of the foxes, though he believed 
that if the fine and manly sport of fox. 
hunting were once dropped the character 
of the English and Irish gentleman would 
deteriorate. The reason why he had 
brought it forward was because he had 
received numerous statements, from which 
he learnt that dogs and even pigs had 
been killed, owing to the practice of using 
poisoned food. Many shepherds’ dogs and 
valuable pointers had fallen victims to the 
practice, and human life even had been 
endangered. He was not disposed to deny 
the right of any one to get rid of vermin, 
or even foxes if they so pleased, but such 
riddance should be effected by means of 
traps, and not of poison. He believed 
that the House, too, had a perfect right 
to prevent gentlemen from preserving 
game at the expense of the community. 

Mr. HUNT said, he thoroughly approved 
the object of the Bill, but thought it was 
framed in a manner which needed consi- 
derable alteration. He believed that it 
ought to have been sent to a Select Com- 
mittee. He could not resist the statement 
which had been made with reference to the 
destruction of sheep in Ireland by dogs, 
but he thought at the same time that poi- 
soned meat ought only to be resorted to 
with certain restrictions. He believed, 
moreover, that the Bill was very little 
calculated to preserve foxes, because by 
the third clause of the Bill a man was at 
liberty to place any poison in a dwelling- 
house, building, rick, or stack, for the 
destruction of vermin. Now, as a fox- 
hunter, he certainly did not look upon 
foxes as vermin, but, as a farmer, he viewed 
them in an entirely different light. 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 60; Noes 
38: Majority 22. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

House resumed. , 

Committee report Progress ; to sit agall 
Lo-morrow. 
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FORTIFICATIONS AND WORKS. 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
moved a Vote for £150,000, on which to 
found a Bill. He would give an explana- 
tion of the Bill upon its second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, towards providing a further sum for 
defraying the expenses of the construction of 
works for the defence of the Royal Dockyards 
and Arsenals, and of the Ports of Dover and 
Portland, and for the creation of a Central 
Arsenal, a sum not exceeding £650,000 be 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom, and that the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury be authorized and empowered 
to raise the said sum by Annuities, for a term not 
exceeding thirty years ; and that such Annuities 
shall be charged upon and be payable out of the 
said Consolidated Fund.” 


Mz. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD asked, 
if the money was required towards the 
construction of a central arsenal ? 

Tue Marevess or HARTINGTON said, 
it was not. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked, 
if it was intended to take a Vote for that 
purpose this year? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
there was no such intention. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


ARMAGH ARCHIEPISCOPAL REVENUES BILL. 
; On Motion of Sir Hueu Cairns, Bill for ad- 
justment of Charges on the Revenues of the Arch- 
bishopric of Armagh, ordered * to be brought in 
by Sir Huex Carans and Mr. Wuiresipz. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 202.] 


JUSTICES PROCEEDINGS CONFIRMATION 
(SUSSEX) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Dopson, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain proceedings of the Justices for the county of 
Sussex, ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Dop- 
son, Colonel Bartrezor, and Mr. Cosperr. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 203.] 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE TRAFFIC BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cowrer, Bill for the better 
regulation of the Traffic on Westminster Bridge, 
and for the prevention of obstructions thereon, 
ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Cowrsr and 

r. Barine. 


Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 205.] 
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DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS 
(IRELAND) SUPPLEMENTAL BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Pest, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order under “The Drainage and 
ee of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” 
ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Pzzt and Sir 
Rosert Peet. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 207.] 


BANK NOTES, &c. SIGNATURE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Pest, Bill for impressing 
by machinery Signatures of Names on Bank 
Notes and certain Bills on the Bank of Ireland, 
ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Pest and Mr. 
Cuancetior of the Excuequer. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 206.] 


PUBLIC WORKS (MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Vixtters, Bill to extend the 
powers of the Public Works (Manufacturing 
Districts) Act, 1863, ordered * to be brought in 
by Mr. Viturers and Mr. Cuancetior of the 


ExcueEQueERr. 
Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 204.] 


And it being Six of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House till To- 
morrow, without putting the Question. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 14, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Burs—First Reading— 
Trespass (Ireland)* (No. 202). 

Second Reading—Railways(Ireland)Acts Amend- 
ment * (No. 178); Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (Ireland)* (No. 189). 

Committee—Factory Acts Extension (No. 176) ; 
Indemnity * (No. 197) ; India Stocks Transfer 
Act Amendment* (No. 195); Defence Act 
Amendment * (No. 193). 

Report —Factory Acts Extension (No. 176) ; 
icenite * (No. 197) ; India Stocks Transfer 
Act Amendment* (No. 195); Defence Act 
Amendment * (No. 193). 

Third Reading — Public and Refreshment 
Houses (No. 184); Civil Bill Courts (Ire- 
land)* (No. 200) ; India Office * (No. 191). 

Royal Assents— Union Assessment Committee 
Act Amendment [27 & 28 Vict. c. 39]; 

Coventry Free Grammar School [27 & 28 Vict. 
ce. 41); 

Superannuation (Union Officers) [27 & 28 Vict. 
c. 42]; 

Government Annuities, &c. (27 & 28 Vict. 
ec. 43] ; 

Divoree and Matrimonial Causes (Amendment) 
[27 & 28 Vict. c. 44]; 

Greek Loan [27 & 28 Vict, c. 40] ; 

Settled Estates Act Amendment [27 & 28 Vict. 
ce. 45]; 

Life saoalie and Life Assurances [27 & 28 Vict. 
c. 46) 
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OFFENCES IN RAILWAY CARRIAGES, 
QUESTION. 


Lorp BROUGHAM had been asked by 
his noble Friend (Earl Russell) to postpone 
the Jamaica Petition which stood for to- 
day, he therefore fixed it for Monday with 
the Cuba Slave Trade, of which he had 
given notice. He would put a question to 
his noble Friend (Earl Granville). From ac- 
cidental circumstances he was in communi- 
cation with a great number of persons and 
societies all over the country, and he had 
received numberless applications from per- 
sons, much alarmed by the late numerous 
offences in railway carriages. For himself 
he did not profess to feel alarm, because 
at his time of life it would be folly to feel 
much about a risk of what little remained 
of life being cut short which was so very 
soon to terminate. But there were thou- 
sands of persons looking forward to very 
long years, and of these hundreds passed 
many days on railways, and their alarm 
was great. They said that as railway 
companies had a monopoly and transcen- 
dental powers under Acts of Parliament, 
they were boynd to expect legislative in- 
terference for the protection of the public. 
Therefore the right of making laws to 
control them was incontestable. There 
might be various opinions on the best pro- 
tection, but he thought it clear that there 
ought to be no power given to those in 
the compartments to communicate with 
the driver, but a power should be given 
to communicate with the guard ; and it 
seemed manifest that every railway should 
be made with boards or other means by 
which the guard could pass along when 
called by any passenger. This was con- 
stantly provided on the foreign railways, 
and might by a small cost be afforded on 
ours also. He wished to know of his 
noble Friend if any steps were about to 
be taken, or had been taken to effect this, 
or any other means to quiet the alarm the 
country felt so generally and so strongly ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that as his 
noble and learned Friend had not given 
him notice of his Question, he had been 
unable to communicate with the Depart- 
ment more especially concerned. The 
subject, however, would be most carefully 
considered by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Although on foreign railways there was 
generally a means by which the guard 
could communicate with the passengers, it 
was not always the case that the pas- 
sengers could communicate with the guard. 


{LORDS} 
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PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL—(No. 136.) 

COMMONS’ AMENDMENTS CONSIDERED, 


‘*Commons’ Reasons for disagreeing to 
One of the Amendments made by the 
Lords, and Commons’ Amendments to 
Lords’ Amendment should be considered” 
(according to Order). 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY rose to 
move, That their Lordships should insist 
on their Amendments in Clause 4. The 
noble Earl said, that as the Bill originally 
came from the other House, the fourth 
clause provided that a convict holding » 
licence should within three days after his 
arrival in any place notify his arrival to the 
police authorities, and should thereafter 
report himself once in each month until his 
term had expired. Their Lordships had 
struck out the words requiring a monthly 
report, and had made some other Amend- 
ments in the clause; but the Commons 
had refused to agree to the omission of the 
words regarding the monthly report ; and 
he now had to move that their Lordships 
should insist upon their Amendment. The 
Commons had sent up four or five Reasons 
for disagreeing to this Amendment, to 
which he would call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion. The first was simply the statement 
of the wish of the House of Commons— 


“That a monthly registration of the places of 
residence of all male licence holders should be 
systematic and regular.” 


Against this their Lordships might place 
their desire to the contrary. There was 
some ambiguity about the expression 
‘* places of residence.”” If it was intended 
to apply to the actual domicile of the li- 
cence holder, all the time of one of these 
persons might be occupied in reporting his 
changes of residence to the police. They 
generally lived in common lodging-houses, 
adapting their residence to the situation of 
their work, and often changed their place 
of sleeping three or four times in a week. 
Upon the second Reason he need not make 
any observation. The third Reason was— 

« Because, if the said Amendment were agreed 
to, there would be no security that any holder of 
a licence would ever be required to make a per 
odical report of himself to the police in any way- 


But when their Lordships struck out the 
words “ once in each month,” they left in 
the regulation that within three days of his 
arrival in a police district the licence-holder 
should report to the chief constable, 

that if he went from one district to another 
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he should give notice both of his departure 
and arrival. For the fourth Reason— 

“ Because, if any licence were issued containing 
such conditions as are referred to in the said 
Amendment, such licence must be in a form dif- 
ferent to that set forth in schedule A, and con- 
sequently no holder of such licence would be 
amenable to the penalties mentioned in the 5th 
and 8th clauses of the Bill.” 

There was something more to be said, be- 
cause he admitted that this Amendment 
was somewhat inconsistent with other parts 
of the Bill; but he entertained so strong 
an objection to this provision, which would 
most seriously interfere with the working 
of the present system of granting licences, 
that he should be prepared to meet almost 
any difficulty rather than allow it to become 
the law of the land. The fifth Reason— 

‘* Because the adoption of the said Amendment 
would seriously interfere with the working of the 

nt system of registration and supervision of 
licence holders in Ireland ”— 
inclined him to think that the House of 
Commons had been induced to vote for the 
restitution of those words under the impres- 
sion that the Irish system had been incor- 
porated in the Bill, and that by their 
Amendment their Lordships intended to 
prevent its forming part of the measure. 
Nothing, however, could be more distinct 


than the system which was to be estab- 
lished under this Bill and that which now 


existed in Ireland. As a proof of the dif- 
ference, he would refer to the cireumstance 
that he had that morning received the first 
report of ‘the Inspector of Released Con- 
viets in Dublin,” The existence of such 
an officer itself constituted a most impor- 
tant difference between the two systems, 
which became still more apparent when 
regard was had to his duties, among the 
most important of which was to provide 
employment for men when they were dis- 
charged from intermediate prisons—thus 
relieving them from the great difficulty of 
finding work, which pressed so hardly upon 
them in this country—and to keep up a 
frequent correspondence with discharged 
prisoners, The Irish system provided for 
the man most minutely and carefully all 
those things which under this Bill he was 
to be called upon to provide for himself. 
The Bill did not make any provision for 
finding & man occupation, or rendering him 
any assistance in contending with the diffi- 
culties to which he would be exposed di- 
rectly he came out of prison. All that it 
did Was to require him to report himself to 

police once a month, and thus to im- 
Pose upon him the necessity of disclos- 


VOL, CLXXYVI. [ru sextes.] 
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ing his condition, not only to the master 
who employed him, but also to the men 
among whom he worked. Since the de- 
bate on the subject had taken place in 
that House, he had instituted very mi- 
nute and extensive inquiries on the point, 
and the conclusion at which he had ar- 
rived was that employers of labour were 
most unwilling to engage ticket-of-leave 
men, while they would, he believed, be 
still more unwilling to employ men who 
were forced to report themselves every 
month to the police. He had also ascer- 
tained that the working classes themselves 
objected to having those men incorporated 
in their body, and that the police were by 
no means the persons who were most ad- 
verse to them. It should, he might add, 
be borne in mind that the holding of a 
ticket-of-leave was an incentive to decep- 
tion—such a man found it most difficult to 
obtain employment unless he concealed the 
fact of his condition — and that the evil of 
the system in that respect would be very 
much aggravated if a man were compelled 
month by month to deceive everybody ex- 
cept the police-constable to whom he made 
his report. The action of the police with 
regard to those men must not, he would 
further observe, be judged too harshly, A 
policeman saw a man employed in a confi- 
dential situation whom he kuew to be a 
convicted thief ; and if he took no notice 
of the circumstance, and the man com- 
mitted a robbery, he was held responsible 
for having concealed the real state of things 
from his master; while if he were to act 
otherwise he would, no doubt, be frequently 
the cause of having a man driven from 
employment who was disposed to earn an 
honest livelihood. So long as a ticket-of- 
leave man was able to tax his friends for 
his support he went on all right ; but when 
he began to seek the means of earning a 
livelihood himself, then his difficulties com- 
menced, and it was necessary that some 
consideration should be shown by the Le- 
gislature for the position in which he was 
placed. Those men as a class were natur- 
ally very excitable, and were disposed to 
look upon the whole world as opposed to 
them, and in despair to throw themselves 
back on their old associates. Their Lord- 
ships would see that there was a very con- 
siderable difference between a man who 
had been convicted for the first time and 
one who had been convicted ten or a dozen 
times ; and it was a very serious thing that 
a man who had offended once, and who 
was desirous of returning to the paths of 
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honest industry, should be driven back by 
legislation to his evil courses, and perhaps 
made a hopeless criminal, Another objec- 
tion to the provision to which he was refer- 
ring was that the requiring this periodical 
report tended very much to bind the man 
to the place he went to immediately after 
liberation, and thus to keep them to their 
old haunts, which was most undesirable, 
inasmuch as they were thereby exposed to 
temptations which they found it impossible 
to overcome. Of those who came out of 
prison a large proportion, he might observe, 
were anxious to reform—a statement which 
was corroborated by the testimony of Mr. 
Organ among others, as well as by his own 
personal experience of the men, several of 
whom had told him that it was impossible 
to exaggerate the horrors of their life. A 
few years ago, for instance, he had received 
an application from a great number of 
thieves in London, who requested that he 
would meet them at a particular place. In 
compliance with that request, he went to 
the appointed spot, and there met 250 of 


those men, with whom he had a long con- | 


versation, and who begged of him to give 
them some advice as to the best means of 
getting out of their wretched position. He 
never should forget the energy and force 
with which they stated their case, and he 
was happy to say that employment was 
found for about eighty of them (and he be- 
lieved many of the others succeeded in ob- 
taining employment), and that, so far as 
he could ascertain on the most minute in- 
quiry, not twenty-five of the number had 


ever returned to the course of life from | 


which they had been reseued. That fur- 
nished strong evidence that, if they were 
not driven back to crime by such a diselo- 
sure of their position as was involved in 
the necessity of reporting themselves once 
a month to the police, many convicts might 
be restored to society. Ile might mention 
another very remarkable case in illustra- 
tion of what he had just been stating. 
A boy eighteen years of age, who had 
passed six years of that timein prison, and 
who was pronounced by the police to be an 
incorrigible offender, had presented himself 
at the door of a reformatory of which he 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury) was president, 
and begged to be admitted. Admission 
was at first refused, on the ground that 
the boy was beyond the prescribed age ; 
but in compliance with his repeated en- 
treaties his request was at last complicd 
with, and nothing could exceed the pro- 
priety of his conduct during the year and 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 
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a half after his entrance. It was then 
determined to submit him to a severe ex 
periment, and they said to him, “ Here, 
Daniel ’’ — for that was his name—“ here 
are five pounds for you to go and paya 
bill in Whitechapel and bring back the re- 
ecipt.” Now, Whitechapel was the neigh- 
bourhood in which this young man had al. 
ways lived; but he returned in an inere. 
dibly short space of time, his eyes spark- 
ling with delight, and when asked, “ What 
makes you so cheerful ?’’ he replied, 
‘* Why should I not be cheerful — I have 
been entrusted with £5.”” They then asked 
him how it was he got back so soon, and 
he said that Whitechapel was his old haunt, 
and he ran the whole way because he knew 
the moment he got there his former com- 
panions would come round him, and if he 
stayed with them one half hour he should 
be a lost man. This showed to his mind 
that a desire existed amongst this class of 
people to abandon the vicious course of life 
they had been leading. But he was sure 
that if their Lordships insisted upon the 
proposed regulations the thieves would in- 
finitely prefer remaining in prison and 
fulfilling their whole sentence, than submit 
to them. Their Lordships must admit that 
the whole thing was an experiment ; but 
he thought it would be far better to be a 
little less stringent in their enactments, 
| although it might allow a few men to slip 
‘through the meshes of the law, than by 
‘any arbitrary legislation force hundreds of 

them back to their old courses of fraud and 
| Violence. 


Moved, “ To insist on the Amendments 





| to which the Commons have disagreed.” 


Tne Kart or CARNARVON hoped 
that the Government would state what 
course they intended to take in this mat 


| 


iter. Much as he was disposed ordinarily 
‘to rely on the authority of the noble 
| Earl who had just sat down (the Earl of 
| Shaftesbury) on these subjects, he could 
not consider his arguments applicable to 
| this particular question, and if his propo 
| sition were carried out, the Bill would 
| become practically unworkable. The point 
‘had been very fully discussed already, 
and on a review of all the arguments he 
‘recommended their Lordships not to insist 
‘on their Amendment, but to acquiesce m 
the decision of the other House. He hoped 
{the Government would not allow the mat- 
‘ter to fall back into chaos, which would 
| be the case if the Bill were prevented from 


j Passing. 
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Eart GRANVILLE said, the noble 
Earl who had just spoken had precisely 
explained the course which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intended to pursue. 
From what he (Earl Granville) had said | 
on the previous stage of the Bill, his | 
noble Friend (the Earl of Shaftesbury) | 
must be aware that he could not con- | 
eur in the course his noble Friend now | 
proposed, and he thought there would | 
be great danger of losing this impor-| 
tant Bill if their Lordships should in-| 
sist on their Amendment. He hoped, 
therefore, his noble Friend would with- 
draw his Motion. He thought, also, that} 
in a great degree the alarm felt with 
respect to the effect of the Bill, if it 
passed in its present state, had been 
greatly exaggerated. 

Lorv HOUGHTON regretted that the 
House of Commons had struck out the 
words ‘‘if required so to do.”” The condi- 
tion of the monthly report was now made 
absolute. There would be no power in 
the police or any other authority to remit 
the supervision, and he would much rather | 
the Bill were lost altogether, than that} 
the words should remain as they now} 
stood in the clause. He and those who} 
thought with him in the matter were not | 
open to the charge of disregarding the | 
interests of society, for it was because they | 
believed that the convict by the monthly | 
supervision would be placed in such a con- | 
dition as would make it impossible for him | 
to regain the paths of honest labour, | 
that their Amendment was proposed. Ile | 
should not divide the House, but he felt | 
certain the time would come when their 
Lordships would regret allowing the clause | 
to stand in its present form. 

Tut Earn or LICHFIELD objected | 
very much to the indiscriminate application | 
of the clause to all persons coming out of | 
convict prisons. Tle thought there could | 
be no doubt that it would put fresh obsta- | 
cles in the way of ticket-of-leave men get- | 
ting employment, while it would not secure | 
the supervision which was exercised over | 
that class in Ireland. Their Lordships 





ought to pause before introducing a system | 


which could not be proved to have been 
sucessful in Ireland, and which had been 
entirely unsuccessful in France. He would 
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Resolved in the Negative. 
Commons’ Amendment to Lords’ Amend- 


ments agreed to. 
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Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had voted 


tather seo the Bill lost than introduce in it! with the majority because he agreed en- 
80 clumsy a piece of legislation, under the | tirely with the Commons, and wholly dis- 
approved of the clauses as added by their 

On Question, Whether to insist ? their| Lordships after a previous decision against 
Lordships divided :—Contents 25; Not-| that clause ; but that even had his opinion 
been different he should have voted with 


name of police supervision. 


Contents 62: Majority 37. 
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the majority, because a difference with the 
Commons must have lost the Bill. 


PUBLIC AND REFRESHMENT 
HOUSES BILL—(No. 184.) 
THIRD READING, 


Bill read 3* (according to Order). 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE ob- 
jected to the principle of allowing the local 
bodies of the different towns to adopt the 
Act if they so pleased, and moved an 
Amendment rendering the Act compulsory 
upon all places to which the Act could 
extend. 

Clause 2 (Limits of Act). 

Moved to leave out ‘‘such’’ and insert 
‘* within the limits of.’ 


Earn GRANVILLE said, that 
principle of granting to municipal and | 
governing bodies such an optional power | 
as that contemplated by the Act was not | 
new. In this case he believed such a 
provision to be necessary, because the 
circumstances of the metropolis were so 
different from those of most other places. 


On Question, That the word proposed to 
be left out, stand part of the Bill? their 
Lordships divided :—Contents 44; Not- 
Contents 33: Majority 11. 

Resolved in the Negative. 

Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 
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FACTORY ACTS EXTENSION BILL. 
(No. 176.) COMMITTEE. 


Moved, ‘* That the House be put intoa 
Committee on the said Bill.’’—( The Lord 
President.) 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY hoped 
the Bill was only the precursor of a series 
of measures the effect of which would be 
to confer the greatest possible benefits 
‘upon the country. The feeling upon the 

question of the restriction of labour had of 
late years undergone a remarkable change, 
and those most affected by the passing of 
such measures had at length come to per- 
‘ceive the great advantages which would 
arise from the extension of the half-time 
system. The result of the present measure 
/ would be to relieve 100,000 children and 
young people, to whom the law had hitherto 
‘brought no protection, from the excessive 
/demand which was made upon them for 
their labour. He would remind their 
| Lordships that the work people of the coun- 
| try were well deserving of any protection 
|which Parliament might be the means of 
affording them. During the late cotton 
famine in Lancashire there had not been 
| heard a word of sedition or Jacobinism. They 
| felt that they were suffering from a visita- 
tion of Providence, and many of them had 
lately reminded him of their prophecies, 
that if the Factory Bill passed there would 
be no more sedition in the manufacturing 
districts. It had not been necessary to 
inerease the military by a single man i 
the distressed districts. The people were 
their own police, and this tranquillity was 
owing, to a great extent, to the action of 
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Parliament in removing the grievances 
under which they had formerly laboured. 
Mr. Baker, the intelligent Inspector of 
Factories, stated, in 1859, the advantages 
which the change had brought about. Mr. 
Baker said— 


“‘T have thus given you not only the result of 
my own experience but the local testimony of gen- 
tlemen who weekly visit mills, which employ in 
the aggregate upwards of 70,000 persons, of whom 
upwards of 40,000 are females and 4,500 are 
children, and who all testify to the same fact, 
namely, the almost entire disappearance of defor- 
mity and the non-appearance of any other disease 
specific to factory labour. And it is exceedingly 
gratifying to find that an experiment, which had 
many opponents when it was about to be tried, 
has been productive of such great benefit to the 
working classes, without I believe an atom of 
either personal, commercial, or national wrong. 
I venture to make this latter statement on three 
grounds :—1. Because, although the hours of work 
have been very much diminished, wages have in- 
creased in some cases as much as 40 per cent, 
and generally about 12 per cent, and therefore the 
means of providing home comforts by the people 
have been multiplied. 2. Because it has not di- 
minished any kind of textile production, and 
therefore it has not injured our national pros- 
perity. Our exports of manufactures in 1844 and 
1858 show this in a remarkable manner : 
Value of exports in 1844 
Total cotton manu- 

factures ... 
Total 


1858 


£18,814,869 
37,767,890 


£33,421,843 
51,998,927 


-_—— 





Increase ... £14,231,037 

3. Because the people are neither less moral nor 
less intellectual by the leisure which it has af- 
forded them, In support of this view I appeal to 
the living and flourishing institutes for intellec- 
tual improvement, to the lectures, to the musical 
meetings, to the allotment gardens, and to all the 
other sources of pleasure and profit which are now 
to be found, not only in the towns, but almost in 
every hamlet of these factory districts; sources of 
refinement and civilization which only take their 
date from the possession of the privileges which 
restricted labour conferred upon the people : 
mean the Saturday afternoon, of itself one of the 
greatest blessings ever conferred upon them, and 
the certainty of knowing when the master’s time 
ends and their own time begins.” 


He trusted their Lordships would pass the 
Bill through Committee. 

Tae Eart or HARROWBY was under- 
stood to suggest that the trades of lucifer 
match makers and percussion cap makers 
be struck out of the schedule of the Bill. 

Tae Eant or SHAFTESBURY said, 
these were two of the most horrible trades 
in the schedule. The operatives employed 
in making lucifer matches were liable to 
some hideous forms of jaw disease, and the 


manufacture of pereussion caps was car- | 


ried on in the majority of cases by women 
and children of tender age. It made all 
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the difference to those employed in these 
trades whether they left work at six or 
eight o’clock in the evening. The latter 
was an additiou of two hours’ toil at the 
end of the day, and carried on moreover 
in rooms heated by gas and filled with bad 
air. He wished the noble Karl would go 
to these factories and hear from the per- 
sons employed the effect of these two hours 
additional work upon their health and 
morals, Half the evils to which these 
young persons were exposed arose from 
their being detained from home until a late 
hour in the evening. The only domestic 
life which persons employed in factory la- 
bour could enjoy was in the evening. In 
the morning they had to hurry over their 
work, and it was only in the evening that 
their social enjoyments were obtained, when 
they met together over the family tea and 
passed the evening together. There was no 
one boon obtained by the Factory Act which 
had produced a more joyous effect upon 
the hearts of the operatives than the fact 
of their labours terminating at six o’clock. 


Offices— Question. 


House in Committee. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; and 
to be read 3° To-morrow, 


NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES, 
QUESTION, 


Lorp REDESDALE rose to draw at- 
| tention to the line of frontage of the new 
| Government Offices in Downing Street and 
| King Street, and to ask whether it is 
| the intention to purchase property in that 
neighbourhood for other offices, and for 
|the improvement of the approach to the 
| Houses of Parliament? For many years 
{he had endeavoured to enforee upon the 
Government the importance of purchasing 
| the property between Great George Street, 
| Parliament Street, and the new Foreign 
| Office, because it was utterly impossible 
|to carry out all the necessary improve- 
/ments without possessing more space than 
the Government at present had. More 
| than that—no person, he was sure, could 
| be satisfied with the present approach to 
;the Houses of Parliament. Parliament 
| Street was utterly inadequate to the traffic 
which passed through it, and King Street 
/ was a wretched narrow thoroughfare. An- 
‘other circumstance was that the improve- 
'ments which were being effected by Go- 
'vernment in that locality produced this 
consequence, that every day the surround- 
ing property became more valuable. The 
‘purchase of the property would not have 
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eaused any great expenditure if it eed 
taken place some years ago, or even if it 
took place now, because there was no ne- 
cessity for immediate occupation by the 
Government ; and if the freehold interest 
were acquired the tradesmen and others 
might remain in possession until the pro- 
perty was actually wanted. Another cir- 
eumstance to which he wished to draw 
attention was this—if any one of their 
Lordships walked down Whitehall he would 
see that the new building was not upon 
the same line of frontage as the building 
in which the Privy Council Office was ; 
and how any good architectural effect 
could be produced by having the two 
buildings upon different lines of frontage | 
he could not conceive. He desired to ask 
whether King Street was to be widened, | 
or were the new buildings to be placed in | 
the existing narrow street? It would be | 
monstrous to have such buildings in so 
narrow a strect, where it would be impos- 
sible to allow a carriage to stop at the 
door for fear of blocking the thoroughfare. 
If, on the other hand, they widened King 
Street, they would by so doing improve the 
value of the property on the other side of 
it, and this they must eventually purchase 
if they wished to widen Parliament Street. 
In Charles Street they had pulled down 
the houses on one side, and were building 
there a very fine elevation against one of | 
the nastiest and shabbiest streets in West- 
minster, and were of course improving the 
value of the houses opposite. Every house, 
also, of which the lease fell in, or which 
wanted repair, was so improved as to ren- 
der it much more expensive to buy. Since 
he had first brought the matter before | 
their Lordships as many as from twenty | 
to thirty houses in the locality had been | 
rebuilt. In the new building the line of | 
Charles Street had been taken; and the con- | 
sequence is that the two sides of Downing | 
Street will not be parallel, but run into each | 
other like a wedge, and on the parade the | 
new building would not be at right angles 
with the Horse Guards. Ie thought that it | 
was most unfortunate that this should be so. | 
Eart GRANVILLE was understood to | 
say that he agreed to a great extent with 
the noble Lord. The Department of the | 
Government which had the matter in hand | 
were of opinion that it would be necessary 
to purchase all the houses in Charles 
Street, in order to provide anything like a 
decent approach to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the other handsome buildings 
which there would be in the neighbour- 
hood. The cost of this purchase was es- 
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timated at £300,000. With regard to 

the new building not being rectangular 

with the existing buildings, the same thing 

existed in regard to some of the finest 

structures in Europe, and he believed that 

the architectural arrangement would be 
such that no defect would be observed. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 

Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 

half past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 14, 1864. 


MINUTES.] — New Member Sworn — Sir 
Michael Edward Hicks Beach, Bart., for 
Gloucester County (Eastern Division), 

Setect Commirree—Standing Orders Revision 
appointed (List of the Committee). 

Report—Sewage (Metropolis)* [No. 487]. 

Suppty — considered in Commiticee—Civi Szr- 
vice Estimates. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee. 

Punic Butts — Resolutions in Committee—Im- 
provement of Land Act (1864) [Stamps].* 


| Ordered—Bank Post Bills (Ireland).* 


First Reading—Facilities for Divine Service in 
Collegiate Schools * [ Bill 208] (Lords) ; Clerks 
of the Peace Removal * [Bill 209] (Lords); 
Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Acts Amendment* 
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Second Reading —New Zealand (Guarantee of 
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Committee—Bleaching and Dyeing Works Aet 
Extension * [Bill 181]; Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance, &e.* [Bill 194]; Turnpike Trusts 
Arrangements * = 196]; Ionian States Acts 
of Parliament Repeal* [Bill 197]; Militia 
Pay *; Portsmouth Dockyard (Acquisition 
of Lands) (re-committed)* [Bill 200}; Har- 
wich Harbour Act Amendment * [Bill 171); 
Sheriffs Substitute (Scotland) * | Bill 164]; 
Mortgage Debentures* [Bill 169] (Lords) (De- 
bate further adjourned) ; Registration of Deeds 
(Ireland) * [Bill 176]; Poisoned Flesh Prohi- 
bition, &c. (re-commitied)* [Bill 199}. 

Report — Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act 
Extension* [Bill 181]; Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance, &c.* [Bill 194] ; Turnpike Trasts 
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Acts of Parliament Repeal* [Bill 197]; 
Militia Pay*; Portsmouth Dockyard (Ac- 
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Harbour Act Amendment * [Bill 171]; She- 
riffs Substitute (Scotland)* [Bill 164]; Re- 
gistration of Deeds (Ireland)* [Bill 176); 
Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, dc. (re-commilted)* 
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STANDING ORDERS REVISION, 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR, 


CoroxeL WILSON PATTEN, in mov- 
ing the appointment of a Select Commit- 
tee to revise the Standing Orders, said, 
that what he desired was the appointment 
of a Committee of experienced Members 
to consider certain alterations in the 
Standing Orders, which he believed would 
tend to the better conduct of the private 
business of the House, diminish expense, 
and shorten the time which was to be 
devoted by Members to attendance on 
Private Bill Committees. If it should 
succeed in the latter object only, it would 
confer an immense boon on the Members 
of the House. The private business of 
the House had been continuously increas- 
ing of late years, until a difficulty was 
experienced in finding a sufficiency of 
Members to attend to it. During the 
present Session they had had to consider 
and decide on no Jess than 505 Private 
Bills. All these were not opposed ; but 
in consequence of their mere number it 
was impossible to go through them pro- 
perly, 80 as to enable the other House of 
Parliament to consider them equally with 
the House of Commons. Arrangements 
had been adopted by which the vast num- 
ber of Railway Bills introduced into the 
House every Session were classified into 
groups, and the Committees were ap- 
pointed by the Committee of Selection, 
and were presided over by an experienced 
Member taken from the ‘‘ Chairmen’s Pa- 
nel.” Few duties were more creditable 
to Members of that House than those 
which were discharged by those Gentlemen 
who devoted themselves to the business of 
presiding over Railway Committces ; but 
the disadvantage attending the present 
system was that it was necessary to place 
a great number of Bills before the same 
tribunal, and thus many parties promoting 
Private Bills had to wait from an early 
period of the Session until the time came 
for their case to be considered ; and then 
to find that they could not be passed 
through this House until it was so late as 
to preclude the possibility of their going 
before the House of Lords. Two cases 
which occurred during the present Session 
afforded a strong illustration of the ineon- 
Venience which might sometimes result 
from this arrangement, for two Railway 
Bills (the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colushire Railway Company Bill, and the 
Cannock Chase and Wolverhampton Rail- 
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way Company Bill), which were ready to 
be proceeded -with on the Ist of April, 
could not be taken into consideration until 
other Bills preceding them in the list were 
disposed of, and their turn did not come 
on until the Standing Orders gf the House 
of Lords came into play, and prevented 
the second reading of the Bills in that 
Hfouse. Thus the whole time and expense 
of the parties were thrown away. This 
was no fault of theirs, nor did he throw 
any blame on the Standing Order of the 
House of Lords, for the other House had 
a right to claim due time for the consider- 
ation of Bills brought before it; but it 
was a hardship which the House of Com- 
mons should prevent if possible. Some 
time ago the noble Lord the Member for 
Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil) proposed a 
Resolution to the effect that it was desir- 
able in Private Bill legislation to disen- 
tangle the facts of the ease from the 
merits, and to submit the investigation of 
the facts to a tribunal exterior to that 
House. The noble Lord, however, with- 
drew the Resolution, as the House ap- 
peared unwilling to part with the jurisdic- 
tion. Nevertheless, many Members were 
convinced that it was desirable to disen- 
tangle the facts from the merits of a Bill, 
provided the investigation was not con- 
dueted by a body beyond the walls of that 
House; and, since that time, several 
Members had met together and considered 
whether it would not be possible to ac- 
complish the object to a certain extent. 
After considerable consultation, though 
they were not able to effect the object to 
& great extent, they thought they might 
propose a plan which to a slight extent 
would disentangle the facts from the 
merits, What they proposed was— 


“1, The Chairman of Ways and Means and 
three persons to be appointed by the Speaker, and 
to hold office during his pleasure, of whom one shall 
be an engineer officer, to be Referees on Private 
Bills ; two of the Referees to be a quorum. The 
salaries of the three appointed Referees to be 
fixed by the Fee Fund Commissioners of the 
House, 2. The Referees to hold sittings in some 
Committee-room of the House; all their pro- 
ceedings and practice to be regulated and subject 
to be altered by the Chairman of Ways and 
Means; such regulations to be laid on the table 
of the House. 3. The Referees to inquire into, 
take evidence, and hear counsel and agents upon 
such matters of fact requiring investigation as 
are from time to time referred to them. When 
inquiry completed, the Referees to make a Report 
to the Louse, such Report to stand referred to 
the Select Committee on the Bill ; and no further 
evidence to be taken upon the facts reported on, 
unless the House shall otherwise order,” 
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Then came the question, what were the 
facts which might be submitted to these 
Referees ; and it was thought that the fol- 
lowing facts might very well be separated 
from the consideration of the merits and 
referred to the Referees :— 


“ First, in Bills authorizing the construction of 
works, the engineering character of the under- 
taking, the efficiency and fitness of the works for 
the proposed objects, and the sufficiency of the es- 
timate ; second, in Bills for authorizing new lines 
of railway, the nature and amount of the traffic 
proposed to be accommodated ; third, in Water- 
works Bills, the nature of the proposed source of 
supply, the quality of the water, the sufficiency of 
the supply for the wants of the district, and the 
provisions as to reservoirs; fourth, in Gas Bills, 
the quality of the gas, the cost of production, and 
the tests of purity and illuminating power, &c. 

4. In addition to the matters regularly referred 
to the Referees upon each class of Bills, according 
to Standing Order, the Committee on any Bill to 
be empowered, with the approval of the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, to refer any question of fact 
arising in the course of their inquiry, which they 
may think suitable, to the Referees for their opi- 
nion, in the shape of a case stated in writing, and 
signed by the Chairman of the Committee. The 
Referees, after inquiry, to certify their conclusion 
to the Committee. 

5. All questions of locus standi of petitioners to 
be referred to and decided by the Referees pre- 
viously to the sitting of the Committee on the Bill.” 


With regard to the second suggestion, the 
case was thought to be more difficult, and 


it would possibly require some little consi- 
deration before its adoption; and he pro- 
posed that the Committee to which the 
consideration of his suggestions should be 
referred should not adopt it unless it were 
clearly made out that those facts could be 
ascertained without interfering with the 


consideration of the merits. With regard 
to the fourth suggestion, the matters there 
referred to were facts and not merits, and 
private interests could not be injured by 
those facts being ascertained out of the 
Committee on the Bill. With regard to the 
question of locus standi, that was a matter 
which had sometimes occupied Private 
Committees for several days, and it was 
believed that if some rules were laid down 
to regulate and decide the practice with 
respect to Jocus staftdi, a very great benefit 
would be done to all parties. The only 
objection to that part of his proposals was, 
that some persons connected with Railway 
Companies said they would prefer that all 
questions of locus standi should be referred 
to the Chairman of Ways and Means on all 
occasions. In a Committee appointed last 
Session his noble Friend the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) proposed that 
Committees on Private Bills should for 
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the future consist of only three Members, 
There was a great deal to be said on behalf 
of that suggestion, which he believed found 
favour with many Members; but on con- 
sideration they had come to the conclusion 
that it would not be advisable. That did 
not arise from any want of confidence in 
that number of Members ; but everybody 
who was acquainted with the practical 
working of Committees knew that illness, 
applications for leave of absence, and a 
number of other things occurred to take 
Members away in the middle of an investi- 
gation. Committees reduced to three each 
would be too small to deal satisfactorily 
with the vast interests which would come 
before them, and such a change might 
possibly diminish the confidence of the 
public in these tribunals. It appeared, 
however, to those who had considered the 
matter with him, that they might reduce 
the number from five to four, which would 
give the Chairman a casting vote. At 
present Chairmen were all selected because 
they were believed to be the most compe- 
tent Members of the House for conducting 
such investigations; and it would not, there- 
fore, be too much on questions of difi- 
culty and doubt to give them a double vote. 
These proposals were submitted to the 
House with the greatest possible diffidence, 
with the object of saving the time of Mem- 
bers, which was taxed too severely by the 
increasing amount of business which came 
before them. He might claim, at least, 
one merit for the scheme—that it was very 
simple ; and if it failed they had nothing 
to do but, to use a common phrase, “ smash 
it up,” and nobody would be injured. If 
it led to increased expenses, as some appre- 
hended, or if it did not work well in any 
other respect, Mr. Speaker could draw his 
pen through the Standing Orders on the 
subject, and promoters of Private Bills 
would still have the old tribunal to which 
they could submit their projects. Whien 
the Resolution to appoint a Committee was 
agreed to, he would move the next Reso- 
lution, which stated simply that it was de- 
sirable to do so and so. If any Member 
had any suggestions to make, he and those 
who were acting with him would be ready 
to consider it, with every desire to meet 
the wishes and suit the convenience of the 
House. 


Moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be 
appointed to revise the Standing Orders. 
—(Colonel Wilson Patten.) 


Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, the House 
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must feel much indebted to the hon. and+ 
gallant Member and those who had con- 
sidered the matter with him for the trouble 
they had taken. They were all anxious 
to shorten the labours of Private Bill 
Committees as much as they could, not 
merely from selfish and personal motives, 
but in order to spare suitors the heavy 
expenses which were involved in a pro- 
tracted investigation. With all deference 
to his hon. and gallant Friend opposite, 
he thought the proposals he had made 
were of too important a character to be 
afirmed at once, and that it would be 
desirable to allow further time for their 
consideration. He had not a word to 
say against any of the Gentlemen who 
were nominated for the Committee, but 
he was of opinion that it would be ad- 
visable to add to it some others who paid 
a great deal of attention to the matter, 
aud perhaps held different views from 
the hon. and gallant Member. He there- 
fore gave notice that to-morrow he would 
move that the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Evesham (Sir Henry Willoughby) 
and the hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) should be 
added to the Committee. There were other 
questions connected with the Standing 
Orders besides those which had been re- 
ferred to, which it would be well that 
the Committee should consider. For ex- 
ample, there was great perplexity as to 
what was a Public, what a Private, and 
what a ‘“‘hybrid” Bill, and a great deal 
of confusion had been caused thereby. 

Sir LAWRENCE PALK said, he de- 
sired to call attention to an evil which 
had very greatly increased of late years 
—the number of witnesses who were 


called by counsel before the Committees 


to speak to the same facts. There 
seemed to be no limit to this practice. 
It was in vain that the Chairman told 
counsel that the Committee had had suf- 
ficent evidence on the point before them. 
The regular reply was, ‘Oh! you must 
not take the conduct of our case out of 
our hands. We do not know what ob- 
jections the other side may make, and 
it is necessary for you to listen to all 
the evidence we deem it necessary to 
adduce.”” The consequence was that 
the procecdings of Committees were spun 
out to a great length by superfluous testi- 
mony, in order to suit the convenience of 
counsel, or perhaps of the parties in the 
case, who desired to have the opportunity 
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the Committee-room. He suggested that 
at the commencement of the inquiry a list 
of witnesses should be furnished to the 
Chairman, with a note of the points on 
which they were going to give evidence, 
so that a selection might, if necessary, be 
made. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
had had an opportunity of hearing the 
opinions of gentlemen connected with 
some of the great Railway Companics, who 
furnished, perhaps, the largest amount of 
work for Private Bill Committees, and 
could state that the proposals of the hon. 
and gallant Member were received by them 
with every desire to give them a fair 
trial. They felt many of the evils which 
had been pointed out, and had great con- 
fidence in the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
and those who acted with him. He be- 
lieved there was among experienced per- 
sons some doubt as to whether the Refe- 
rees could possibly overtake the amount of 
work that would be imposed on them. 
When they considered the various branches 
of inquiry in each case, and the discussions 
of counsel, they would see that the labours 
of the Referees would be very heavy and 
comprehensive. It was to be hoped, how- 
ever, that by their uniformity of practice, 
and by the authority which would belong 
to them, they might shorten the form of 
procedure which would be a great benefit 
not only to the House but to all con- 
cerned, 

Mr. AYRTON said, the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for North Lancashire pro- 
posed that three persons, in addition to the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, should be 
appointed Referees, one of whom was to be 
an engineer officer ; he wished to ask whe- 
ther the other Referees were to be Mem- 
bers of the House, and to have the power 
of out-voting the Chairman of Ways and 
Means? He also suggested that the House 
should not affirm the proposals absolutely, 
but should adopt them as an Instruction to 
the Select Committee to consider these 
points. 

Coroxen WILSON PATTEN said, 
he had moved the Resolutions only with 
the view which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had expressed. The appointment of 
the Referees would be in the hands of the 
Speaker, and the tribunal would, no doubt, 
consist of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, who would preside, assisted by the 
Speaker’s Counsel, an engincer, and two 
other individuals. 


| Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he thought 
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the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets worthy of 
consideration. It would be better to move 
the Resolutions as an Instruction to the 
Committee, and not to pledge the House 
to the plan proposed in them. He believed 
they were all prepared to give a fair trial 
to the new proposal as an experiment. Ile 
was quite prepared to see this experiment 
earried out ; but he thought it ought to be 
understood, that if the Board of Referees 
should fail, Parliament should be at liberty 
to put an end to their labours, so that they 
might not become a vested interest and 
entail a permanent charge upon the public. 
There ought to be a clear understanding 
upon that point. With regard to the duties 
of the Board, he was not sanguine, unless 
they had some final authority, that they 
would save the House or the promoters of 


private legislation either labour or expense; | 


beeause if, when the Parliamentary Board 
of Referees found certain facts, those facts 
were afterwards to be contested, and if 
persons were to be at liberty to come to 
the House and move that such facts should 
be investigated by the Select Committee 
upon the Bill, the [fouse would have done 
nothing more by this Resolution than was 
attempted years ago under the Preliminary 
Inquiry Act, and would only be adding one 
stage more to the inquiry upon Private 
Bills. He thought the Board would have 
a great deal of work to do. 
tlemen, assisted by the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, were to investigate any con- 
siderable portion of the material facts which 
were now considered by Select Committees 
on Private Bills, in order to enable them 
to pass the preamble, he thought they 
would have very great labour thrown upon 


them, and he doubted whether one such | 


Committee would be able to get through 
the work. His hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Wilson Patten) submitted his plan 
to the Committee on Private Bill legisla- 
tion last Session. The Committee did not 


condemn it, but took a favourable view of 


it, and in their Report they stated that if 
the facts could be found by any Board such 
as that with which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was connected, they would no 
doubt be useful to the Select Committees 
of the House. There would, however, be 
considerable difficulty in laying down what 
were the material facts to be found by a 
Board such as his hon. and gallant Friend 
proposed, and what were to be the guiding 
facts to enable Committees to come to a 
conclusion upon the preamble of a Private 
Mr. Milner Gibson 
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If three Gen- | 
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Bill. Counsel would have to be heard be. 
fore the Board of Referees, and arguments 
would also be urged as to the bearing of 
the facts upon the preamble of a Bill. He 
had no wish to prejudge the case, but he 
had merely mentioned these circumstances 
as matters of difficulty which were likely 
to arise. 

Mr. RICHARD HODGSON said, he 
understood that it would be the duty of 
the Committee to make a Report upon the 
various questions which were submitted to 
them, and in that respect the scheme would 
work well. There was, however, one point 
upon which he entertained considerable 
doubt—namely, whether counsel ought to 
be heard before the Referees. If counsel 
were to be heard before the Referees it 
would institute a kind of double inquiry, as 
counsel would almost in every case endea. 
vour to resuscitate before the Committee 
the arguments which they had raised be 
fore the Referees. He also doubted the 
propricty of having four Referees instead 
of three. Some time ago certain Resolu- 
tions in reference to Railway Bills were 
passed by the House, and referred to the 
Committee of which the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) 
was chairman. They related to traffic ar- 
rangements of a very important nature; 
some of them gave general powers for 
amalgamation, and others related to the 
power of Railway Companies to set up 
steamboats. Up to the present time those 
clauses had not been considered, and he 
hoped that the Committee about to be ap- 
pointed would take them into consideration. 

Mr. WHALLEY thought that no satis. 
factory result would be arrived at until 
competition ceased to be recognized asa 
ground of opposition to new schemes. If 
it were refused to be recognized, a very 
proper limit would be imposed on the power 
of the great companies. He thought that 
the appointment of four Referees instead 
of three would jeopardize the character of 
the Private Bill legislation, by placing 
more power than was necessary in the 
hands of the Chairman. He had no wish 
to accuse the Chairman of Private Bill 
Committees of partiality ; but it was no- 
torious that one Chairman took a view upon 
a particular question entirely opposed to 
that taken by another, and it was a matter 
of constant difficulty for the promoters of 
Railway Bills to know upon what rule or 
principle they were to be treated. The 
question of competition, as a ground 0 
opposition, ought to be settled at once, and 
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if it was to be disallowed hereafter all this 
machinery would become unnecessary, and 
railway business would be conducted with 
much greater facility. 

Lorv STANLEY said, he rose chiefly 
in consequence of the appeal which had 
been made to him by his hon. Friend 
(Mr. R. Hodgson) in reference to certain 
elauses which his hon. Friend had obtained 
the consent of the House to refer to the 
Committee on Railway Bills. Unfortu- 
nately, up to the present time, that Com- 
mittee had been unable to take those 
clauses into their consideration. Their 
excuse must be that every Member of 
it had been occupied in presiding over 
some one of the Committces sitting on 
Private Bills. He thought the more 
convenient course would be that that 
matter, as well as the other subjects for 
consideration, should be referred to the 
Committee on Standing Orders about to 
meet. With regard to the plan of his hon. 


and gallant Friend (Colonel Wilson Pat- | 


ten), in one part of it he cordially concurred 
--namely, the proposed reduction in the 
number of Members on Private Bill Com- 
mittees from five to four. He had himself 


last year proposed a still further reduc- 
tion, feeling sure that three Members in 


such cases would act under a greater sense 
of responsibility than a larger number. As 
to the possibility of one of the Members 
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had been a waste of time in one of these 
Committees he had noticed that it gene- 
rally arose from the over-zeal of some 
junior, who, in the absence of his leader, 
feared to pass over a single point. The 
real remedy for the length of time over 
which these inquiries occasionally dragged 
would be this :—He should like to sce the 
Members serving for a shorter period than 
they did at the present, but, at the same 
time, for a greater number of hours at each 
sitting. The real waste of time lay in the 
fact that they did not get more than three- 
and-a-half hours of absolute work from each 
sitting ; and every one, he thought, would 
agree that in two days of six hours each 
they would get through a great deal more 
than in three days with four hours each, 
If the number of sittings were reduced as 
he suggested, there would be no great hard- 
ship in lengthening the number of hours. 
With respect to the plan for instituting Re- 
ferees, the House ought to look upon it as 
an experiment to which they should, indeed, 
give fair play, but to the success of which 
they were in no waycommitted. He thought 
there would be a difficulty in defining the 
exact duties of the Referees, and if there 
were to be an appeal from their decision, 
they would be introducing additional delay 
and expense. On the other hand, if the Re- 
ferees had an independent jurisdiction to de- 
cide a certain class of questions, he foresaw 





being taken ill and additional power being | that there would be a good many complicated 
thereby thrown into the hands of the Chair- | questions arising as to what points should 
man, it would be recollected that when he | be sent before the Referees and what points 
made his proposition he coupled it with a | should be decided by the Committees. These 
proviso that no Member should be required | difficulties, however, need not prevent their 
toserve more than ten days on a Private | giving the proposal a fair trial. One of the 
Bill Committee, except to finish the hear- | questions which the Select Committee might 
ing of a ease that had been actually begun. | consider with great advantage was the awk- 
Under such an arrangement he belicved | ward and perplexing question as to locus 
that little or no practical inconvenience | standi. This question ought to be subjected 
would result from smaller Committees. As | to some more definite and stricter rule than 
to the adoption of some rule to prevent a/| at present, and in that respect his hon. and 
multiplicity of witnesses being called to | gallant Friend’s plan might work well. If 
establish the same point, he thought the | adopted, it should, he thought, be adopted 
Committee had ample power now, and, if | only for a limited period, and should expire 
a Chairman knew his duties, it was not) of itself unless renewed by the House. 
necessary that there should be any such | The House should insist on seeing in some 
rule of the House, for it was easy to| detail what was to be the definition of the 
intimate to counsel when sufficient proof | duties of these Referees, the class of ques- 
had been adduced on a particular point. | tions which were to be submitted to them, 
There was not, as a rule, according to his |and the extent of their power to deal with 
experience, any intentional waste of time|them. Subject to those reservations, he 
by counsel. The leading counsel of the| believed that the plan of his hon, and 
Parliamentary Bar were men of high posi-| gallant Friend deserved the sanction of 
tion and reputation. They had little or | the House. 

nothing to gain personally by lengthening Lorpv EDWARD HOWARD desired to 
out these inquiries ; and whenever there| point out the great hardship to which 
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private individuals were often exposed by 
being dragged to London at great expense 
in order to appear sometimes year after 
year before the Committees of that House 
on Private Bills. It was believed that 
railway schemes were sometimes got up as 
mere speculations by one or two persons, 
who would themselves be very sorry to see 
their Bills become law. These proceed- 
ings, however, entailed on private indivi- 
duals, often of very small means, the ne- 
cessity of defending their rights in Parlia- 
ment; and he would, therefore, suggest 
that the Committee should be empowered 
to take into consideration the propriety of 
giving compensation to owners of property 
who were put to the expense and trouble 
of opposing these projects. 

Lord ROBERT CECIL thought the 
suggestion of the noble Lord well de- 
serving the serious consideration of the 
House. The hardship inflicted on private 
individuals by railway projectors compel- 
ling them to go before that House at a 
gigantic expense ought not to be suffered 
to continue. The remedy for that was 
very easy. There was no other tribunal 
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in the kingdom which was not armed with 
the power of muleting in costs those who 
inflicted, for frivolous and vexatious rea- 
sons, heavy expense on their opponents ; 


yet all attempts to arm Parliament with 
that power had hitherto been made in 
vain. So intense was the contempt 
which the House entertained for the 
tribunals which ,it persisted in maintain- 
ing that it would not arm it with one of 
the most rudimentary funetions of a 
tribunal, The House placed in its hands 
the power to dispose of enormous sums 
of money, and gave it a jurisdiction over 
gigantic interests; but when it came to 
the question of inflicting costs, either on 
those who promoted foolish schemes or 
who set up a frivolous defence, it was 
said, ‘Oh, the constitution of this tri- 
bunal is so peculiar that you can’t invest 
it with authority to do that!” Their 
reluctance to give that authority to these 
Committees was, to his mind, the most 
damaging condemnation of the whole sys- 
tem which it would be possible to pro- 
nounce, Among the other useful reforms 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
undertaken in that system, he trusted that 
he would turn his mind to this, which was, 
on the whole, the greatest grievance of all. 
He therefore concurred with all the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s proposals, and 
he hoped they would be effectually car- 


Lord Edward Howard 
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ried out, for he was sure the good they 
would do would be great. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID pointed 
out the difficulty that would arise from 
having to divide subjects into two parts— 
one, that of matters of fact for the decision 
of the Referees; the other, the points 
which were to be left for the decision of 
the Committee. If the report of the Re- 
ferees were final, how was it to be sup- 
posed that it would be better than that of 
the Committee itself? But if, on the 
other hand, the report was not final, he 
thought the evil would be increased in. 
stead of diminished. If the Referees did 
not possess an independent and final ju. 
risdiction, the scheme would only lead to 
a prolongation of the inquiries and addi 
tional expense. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD wished 
to remind the House, that, -vlile they con. 
sidered the rights of one class of persons 
they ought not to overlook the injustice to 
which the other class was exposed, No 
doubt these Railway Companies very often 
inflicted great hardship and injustice on 
individuals; but, on the other hand, indivi- 
duals frequently inflicted great hardships 
and injustice on Railway Companies, be- 
cause it was within the experience of all 
who served on Railway Committees, that 
very often a line was desired by a whole 
district, the great bulk of the landowners 
were favourable to the scheme proposed, 
but there might be some one landowner, 
perhaps occupying only two or three aeres, 
who insisted on going into the whole ques- 
tion, and canvassing every fact connected 
with the engincering of the line forty or 
fifty miles distant. Now, if it was fair 
to give costs in one case, it would be but 
fair on the other hand that Railway Compa- 
nies should be protected against such an 
abuse as that. A case had oceurred not 
long ago, where arrangements being made 
with every landowner on the line except 
one small proprietor, he demanded nearly 
£100,000 for his piece of land, and the 
Committee having come to a decision 
adverse to his claim he offered to take 
£6,000, instead of £100,006, and ulti- 
mately the company were obliged to pay 
him a considerable sum of money in order 
to save the expense of his threatened re- 
newal of a similar question in another place. 

Mr. MASSEY said, that Committees 
being practically intrusted with interests 
of great magnitude, it seemed almost 
absurd that they should not have the 
power of deciding questions of subordi- 
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nate importance. He thought it prac- 
ticable to frame Resolutions which would 
render it perfectly safe and just to em- 
power Committees to award costs. The 
Act conferred the power of awarding 
costs on Election Committees where the 
opposition to an hon. Member appeared 
to be frivolous and vexatious, and he had 
never heard that the exercise of that 
power had been complained of. He could 
not, therefore, see why they should with- 
hold from Committees on Private Bills a 
similar discretion. They must all feel 
that the present mode of transacting the 
private business was not satisfactory to 
the parties, and not ereditable to the 
House. Asa great number of the plans 
propounded for its improvement had not 
found favour, he did trust that the scheme 
which had been sketched by his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for North Lan- 
eashire, who had so much experience in 
these matters, and which had been pro- 
nounced by those who had been consulted 
as feasible, would be considered with 
indulgence and tried as an experiment. 


He quite agreed that no vested interests | 


would be created in favour of those who 
received appointments under this scheme. 
It was entirely an experiment. There 
were obvious difficulties connected with it, 
but these, he thought, were not insupe- 
rable. 


opinion. Questions of fact and of Parlia- 
mentary inquiry not involving matters of 
policy, being settled as proposed by this 


{Jury 14, 1864} 


It was quite practicable to sepa- | 
rate questions of fact from questions of | 
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that the power of awarding costs ought to 
be adopted, if at all, with very great cau- 
tion. It had been stated, indeed, that 
Election Committees possessed the power 
of awarding costs; but there appeared to 
be an essential distinction between an Elec- 
tion Committee and a Committee on a 
Private Bill. An Election Committee was 
more analogous to a court of law, in which 
aman had to maintain an existing right ; 
but in a Private Bill Committee it was not 
an existing right that was to be maintained, 
but parties claimed a right to be given to 
them. There was a clear distinction be- 
tween the two cases. Besides, he thought 
it would be a very invidious and difficult 
discretion to exercise for Committees to 
award costs in matters of that kind, where 
there was a trial of strength between two 
parties, and where both claimed the same 
right. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH hoped that 
during the recess some further pro- 
gress would be made by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the President of the Board of 
Trade, in bringing about a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the vexed question relative to the 
fees of Parliamentary counsel. 

Mr. PAULL wished to know whether 
the Referees would be Members of that 
House; and whether, in addition to the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, they would 
be paid ? 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, no 
Members of the House would be paid. The 
Referees would not be Members of the 
House, and should be paid some salary ; 


scheme, would furnish the Committec | but it was quite understood that the scheme 


with materials for deciding questions of 
policy. The difficulty was to draw the 
line without trenching on the final deci- 
sion of the Committee on the merits. He 
hoped the House would have sufficient 
confidence in the Committee on Standing 
Orders to expect from it some matured 
scheme which, when laid on the table, 
would be ripe for the decision of the 
House, and that it would be received 
with at least that limited degree of con- 
fidence that the plan would be adopted 
a an experiment next Session. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, that a distinct 
recommendation with reference to the power 
of awarding costs had been adopted by the 
Committee which reported last week. It 
would be necessary, however, that an Act 
of Parliament should be passed on the 
subject if possible during the present 
Session, 


Mn, WALTER said, it appeared to him 





| would be tried merely as an experiment, 


and if it failed no party could have any 
claim to compensation. 

Motion agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed, ‘ to revise 
the Standing Orders :’’ — Mr. Massey, 
Lord Stantey, Mr. Epwarp PLEYDELL 
Bouverte, and Mr. Miner Gisson, no- 
minated Members of the said Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘© That Mr. Sotheron Estcourt be one other 
Member of the said Committee. 


Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT rose to 
request that he might not be placed upon 
the Committee. It appeared to him most 
desirable that all opinions upon the subject 
should be represented upon the Committee, 
and as he, having acted for some years with 
the hon. and gallant Chairman of the 
Standing Orders Committee (Colonel Wil- 
son Patten), could not, perhaps, avoid look- 
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ing at the matter in a somewhat routine 
light, he hoped the House would allow his 
name to be withdrawn. Notice had been 
given of a Motion to enlarge the Committee 
beyond the number of fifteen, and if that 
were agreed to, he trusted that the addi- 
tional names would be chosen from among 
those Members who had not yet had an 
opportunity of serving upon the Standing 
Orders Committee. He thought that such 
a course would tend to strengthen any opi- 
nion which might be arrived at concerning 
an experiment which was well deserving a 
trial. It was quite time some steps were 
taken to relieve Members from a burden 
which greatly interfered with their power 
of giving due attention to public business. 
A striking instance of the severe pressure 
of the present system was afforded by the 
labours of the noble Lord near him (Lord 
Stanley), who, with an hon, Gentleman 
opposite, had been engaged every sitting 
day since the ]2th of April. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. Gatnorne [Hlarnpy, Lord Ropert Ceci, 
Mr. Inenam, Mr. Epwarp Eaerrton, Mr. Scour- 
Fietp, Mr. Hassanp, Mr. Apatr, Mr. Lowe, Co- 
lonel Frencn, and Colonel Witson Partren, no- 
minated other Members of the said Committee : 
—Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum. 

Coronet. WILSON PATTEN then 
moved that it be an Instruction to the 
Committee to consider whether 

“Tt is expedient that Referees should be con- 
stituted under the authority of this House for the 
more speedy and economical decision of certain 
questions of fact commonly arising in the proceed- 
ings upon Private Bills.” 

Motion agreed to. 

Ordered, 

That it be an Instruction to the Committee to 
consider the expediency of constituting Referees 
under the authority of this House for the more 
speedy and economical decision of certain ques- 
tions of fact commonly arising in the proceedings 
upon Private Bills.—( Colonel Iilson Patten.) 


CASE OF CAPTAIN DE BURGH, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HANBURY said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether Captain De Burgh should be al- 
lowed to command the Uxbridge Yeomanry 
Cavalry when charges which are preferred 
against him are still unsettled; and whether 
the Order for the annual assembling of the 
Yeomanry can be countermanded until 
the matters pending be cleared up? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, the form of the Question ap- 


Mr. Sotheron Estcourt 
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peared to be calculated to give a somewhat 
erroneous impression of the facts of the 
ease. It was quite true that some two 
or three years ago certain individuals did 
make complaints about Captain De Burgh, 
Those complaints were investigated by the 
Marquess of Salisbury the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county, and explanations were given 
which were satisfactory to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the late Sir George Lewis. It 
was also true that, within the last few 
months, further complaints were made by 
the same individuals, and these further 
complaints had been examined, and an 
explanation had been given, which was 
considered to be satisfactory by the Mar. 
quess of Salisbury, and Earl De Grey 
concurred in that opinion. It was, there. 
fore, quite incorrect to say that the charges 
against Captain De Burgh were still u- 
settled. For that reason it was out of the 
question to postpone the annual assembly 
of the Yeomanry, and it did not appear to 
the Secretary of State that it would be 
necessary to take any further steps in the 
matter, 


NAVY—CHAPLAIN GENERALSODIP OF 
THE NAVY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY TRACEY aid, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Adni- 
ralty, Whether, considering the great want 
felt amongst Naval Chaplains for a head 
of that department, it is the intention of 
the Admiralty to revive that part of the 
Order in Council of 4th March, 1812, 
which provided for the appointment of a 
Chaplain General to preside over the Chap- 
lains of the Royal Navy in the same manner 
as is now practised in regard to Chaplains 
in the Army ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET ssid, in 
reply, that the question of appointing a 
Chaplain General of the Navy had been 
brought before the Committee upon Naval 
Promotion and Retirement, and evidence 
had been taken upon it. It was, however, 
felt, that although certain advantages might 
result from such an appointment, it would 
interfere with the discipline of the navy if 
the chaplains on board ships had to look to 
any other authority than the captains of 
their vessels. 


COMMUNICATION WITH RAILWAY 
GUARDS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. BAILLIE COCIIRANE said, aa he 
understood that he had rather taken the 
President of the Board of Trade by sur 
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prise on & former evening, he would now | patches have been received to-day, and it 
beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman, | was my intention on moving the first Order 
Whether he will not reconsider the deter- | of the Day, the second reading of the New 
mination he then expressed; and whether, | Zealand Loan Bill, to have stated to the 


on the part of the Government, he will not 
give a promise that he would introduce next 
Session a Bill to make it compulsory upon 
Railway Companies to adopt some improved 
mode of communication between guards 
and passengers on their lines ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, in reply, 
that it appeared, in replying to the Ques- 
tion of his hon. Friend on a former evening, 
he had been understood as refusing to en- 
tertain the suggestion. He certainly had 


| 


| 





House that they had been received, and 
that I should lose no time in placing them 
in the hands of Members. The principal 
despatch relates to the action at a place 
ealled Tauranga, in the northern Island, 
the telegram respecting which has already 
created so much anxiety and sorrow in this 
House and the country. As the whole of 
the despatches will shortly be in the hands 
of Members, perhaps it may be better that 
I should leave them to gather the story 


not intended to convey that impression. If| from the despatches themselves. I may, 
the hon. Member wished him to promise | however, state that the repulse is attri- 
that next Session he would introduce a Bill | buted by that distinguished officer, General 


to compel Railway Companies to adopt 
some means of communication between 
guards and passengers, he must say that 
he could not at present see his way suffi- 
ciently clear to enable him to give such a 
promise. He admitted that it was not a 
pleasant thing to be shut up in a railway 
carriage without the means of summoning 
aid if it were needed. The recent outrages 
and murder clearly showed that the obtain- 
ing of this communication was much to be 
desired, but the difficulties of the question 
were so considerable that, although he was 
quite willing to consider any proposal which 
might be made, he must decline to give 
any promise to introduce a Bill on the 
subject. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
wished to ask, Whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was not aware that all through 
the Continent, and in other places, there 


| 


Cameron, to the intricate construction of the 
interior defences and to the confusion con- 
sequent upon the loss of so many officers 
at the moment of the assault. General 
Cameron uses these words— 


*‘ Lieutenant Colonel Booth and Commander 
Hay, who led into the work, fell mortally woun- 
ded. Captain Hamilton was shot dead on the 
top of the parapet while in the act of encourag- 
ing his men to advance, and in a few minutes 
almost every officer of the column was either 
killed or wounded. Up to this moment the men, 
so nobly led by their officers, fought gallantly, 
and appeared to have carried the position, when 
they suddenly gave way and fell back from the 
work to the nearest cover. This repulse I am at 
a loss to explain otherwise than by attributing it 
to the confusion created among the men by the 
intricate nature of the interior defences and the 
sudden fall of so many of their officers. . . . 
The Natives, availing themselves of the darkness 
of the night, abandoned the work, leaving some 





of their killed and wounded behind. On taking 
| possession of the work in the morning Lieutenant 


were means of communication which did | Colonel Booth and some men were found still 


not exist in this country between the pas. 
sengers and the guards ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he be- 
lieved in some parts of the Continent there 
were such means of communication, but he 
was not at all sure that’ the construction of 
our railways or of the carriages running 
upon them would admit of the same ar- 
rangements. 


THE NEW ZEALAND WAR. 
QUESTION. 


Sim MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether any Despatches 
have been received by him that day rela- 
tive to the late unfortunate battle in New 
Zealand ? 


Mr. CARDWELL : Sir, some des- 


living, and, to the credit of the Natives, had not 
| been maltreated; nor had any of the bodies of the 
kilied been mutilated. I enclose a list of our own 
casualties. I deeply deplore the loss of the many 
brave and valuable officers who fell in the noble 
discharge of their duty on this occasion. The 
43rd Regiment and the service have sustained a 
serious loss in the death of Lieutenant Colonel 
Booth, which took place on the night after the , 
attack, I have already mentioned the brilliant 
example shown by this officer in the assault ; and 
when I met him on the following morning, as he 
was being carried out of the work, his first words 
were an expression of regret that he found it im- 
possible to carry out my orders. The heroism 
and devotion of Captain Hamilton and Com- 
mander Hay reflect the highest honour on the 
naval service,” 

Iam happy to say that the same papers 
contain an account of two other engage- 
ments in which the result was very dif- 
ferent—the one on the same day in the 





immediate neighbourliood, and the other a 
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most gallant exploit at Taranaki. I will 


lose no time, however, in placing the 
papers in the hands of hon. Members. 


NEW ZEALAND (GUARANTEE OF LOAN) 
BILL—[{Bu 150.]—SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Que stion proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—(Mr. Cardwell.) 


Mr. ARTHUR MILLS rose, pur- 
suant to notice, to move that the Bill be 
read a second time that day three months. 
He had refrained from offering any oppo- 
sition to the earlier stages of the measure, 
because he thought it fairer that the House 
should be in possession of all the papers 
on the subject ; but now that the House 
was called upon to express an opinion upon 
the principle of the Bill, he was determined 
to give it all the resistance in his power. 
It would be admitted on all hands that the 
general principle of an Imperial guarantee 
for a colonial loan was objectionable. That 
was laid down by high authorities. It so 
happened that this was not the first time 
that a similar demand was made. In 
1857 an Imperial guarantee was asked for 
a loan to New Zealand, and the House 
would forgive him if he read a few words 
which fell on that occasion from the late 
Sir James Graham, On the 6th of August, 
1857, when it was proposed that the Im- 
perial Parliament should guarantee a loan, 
Sir James Graham said— 


“T think the relations between the mother 
country and the colonies cannot be placed ona 
more insecure basis than that of creditor and 
debtor. Whatever aid is afforded to the colonies 
should, in my opinion, be in the nature of a grant, 
the reasons for which may be assigned, sifted, and 
debated in this House. I regard these dormant 
securities as dangerous, and | think the motto on 
the entablature of the Colonial Minister's official 
residence in Downing Street should be— 

“No lender be ; 
“ For loan oft loses both itself and friend.” 
—([3 Hansard, exlvii. 1135.] 


He would ask whether the position of New 
Zealand in reference to the Imperial Go- 
vernment was materially altered now, in 
1864, from what it was in 1857? It ap- 
peared to him that when the Imperial 
Parliament was asked to incur a fresh 
guarantee of £1,000,000 to the colony, it 
would be well that the House should be 
placed in possession of the liabilities it had 
already incurred; and fortunately the 
means of estimating the amount of lia- 
bility which the Imperial Government was 
Mr. Cardwell 
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under during the current year were at 
hand. In 1859, which was a year of 
peace, we had 1,279 men of all arms in 
New Zealand, the cost of which to the 
taxpayers of this country, according to 
Returns which had been laid upon the 
table, was £104,850. Now it was a very 
simple rule-of-three sum to calculate what 
11,000 men would cost in 1864 if 1,279 
cost the United Kingdom £104,850 in 
1859. The sum total, he apprehended, 
even supposing the commissariat expenses 
to be at the same rate now as then, would 
not be less than £1,000,000. But it so 
happened that the commissariat expenses 
now were nearly double. He had good 
authority for saying that they were more 
than £1,000 a day ; that fact he gathered 
from the papers which had been laid upon 
the table of the House that morning. He 
would take the liberty of referring pre- 
sently to a letter which had arrived from 
New Zealand, and which bore the signa- 
ture of the Deputy Commissary General, 
The House had heard over and over again 
during the last few months, and it was 
repeated in a parrot-like manner by the 
press, that the war in New Zealand was 
virtually at an end. The Under Secretary 
for War in Committee of Supply on the 
Army Estimates proposed a reduction of 
the sum which originally appeared on the 
Estimates, on the ground that the Go- 
vernment had good reason for believing 
that the New Zealand war would be at an 
end in five months. He (Mr. A. Mills) 
thought at the time that was rather 4 
sanguine estimate ; but now he held ia 
his hand a letter dated the Ist of April— 
a very appropriate day—and written by 
the Deputy Commissary General to the 
Under Secretary for War, in which it was 
stated that the Commander-in-Chief in 
New Zealand had been pleased to approve 
the proposal to prepare the ground for sow- 
ing the seed whicli was to produce forage 
for the Commissariat transport horses six 
months after the Under Secretary for War 
had stated his belief that the war would 
be at an end in five months. On the 
27th of June a letter was written from the 
office of the Secretary of State for War, 
in which it is stated that Lord De Grey 
thought it expedient that the Commander- 
in-Chief should be fully informed of the 
increasing expense, and also of the fact 
that the war was likely to be prolonged 
under cireumstances which would involve 
a large and increased expenditure. Now, 
the question which he would ask was whe- 
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ther, when the House was invited to gua- 
rantee a loan of £1,000,000, it was not 
right to inquire first as to the liability of 
Parliament in respect of the colony for 
the current year? He was prepared to 
state on good authority, that the tax- 
payers of England had to pay not less 
than £1,500,000 for the war now going on 
in New Zealand, and that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would next Session have to 
ask Parliament for that sum. Perhaps he 
might be told that there were inducements 
for the Imperial Parliament to guarantee 
the loan, and he found by the papers 
before the House that the inducements 
were, first, that the colony of New Zealand, 
or its agent in this country, engaged to 
pay back the sum of £500,000, which had 
been formerly lent, and which was to be a 
first charge on the new loan of £1,000,000 
—second, that a bargain was made by 
which the colony was bound to pay £40 
for every soldier of the line, and £55 for 
every artilleryman sent to serve there, or 
about one-third of the cost to the mother 
country ; and that the colony also under- 
took to expend £50,000 for Native pur- 
poses. If these were bond fide engage- 
ments, they might be well worth looking 
at; but there was not a syllable in the 


Bill alluding to those undertakings, and 
Mr. Reader Wood, the agent of the co- 
lony, the negotiator of this business at the 
Colonial Office, declared plainly and ho- 
nestly that he had no power to bind the 


Legislature of New Zealand. So that, 
in fact, we had no security whatever 
that these engagements would be carried 
out. The question, therefore, presented 
itself whether Parliament would, under 
these circumstances, guarantee the pro- 
posed loan? He might be told that Sir 
George Grey, the Governor of New Zea- 
land, recommended the loan. He did not 
wish to say a word in disparagement of 
one who might be a very able Governor— 
no doubt Sir George Grey discharged his 
duties efficiently —but he might perhaps be 
permitted to observe, without risk of con- 
tradiction from the Treasury Bench, that 
among Sir George Grey’s qualifications 
might be enumerated a noble disregard 
of all considerations of economy. The 
revenue of New Zealand was represented 
by the Colonial Treasurer to be in a 
flourishing condition. It was stated to 
amount to £700,000 a year, nine-tenths 
of which were derived from Customs, and 
that it afforded an ample margin for the 
tepayment of the loan. Then, if that were 
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the case—if the colony were so overflowing 
with prosperity—why did not the colony 
go into the market and obtain the loan for 
itself? The question now was, not whe- 
ther the mother country should tax the 
colonies, but whether the colonies should 
tax the mother country? Here was a co- 
lony with a revenue of £700,000, nine- 
tenths of which were derived from Customs, 
or, in other words, by the imposition of 
high duties on British manufactures, which 
jealously resented as an outrage the slight- 
est attempt at Imperial interference, which 
possessed the fullest power of self-govern- 
ment, and yet which came to the Imperial 
Legislature asking for the credit of the 
Imperial Parliament in order to obtain a 
loan to carry on a war, as to the righteous- 
ness of which the people of this country 
had serious misgivings. He would not 
now allude to the great and fearful calam- 
ity which had occurred there, and the be- 
reavement consequently felt in many a 
home in England ; but he maintained that 
the proposed Bill involved this country in 
pecuniary engagements which the British 
taxpayers might have todischarge. Under 
these circumstances, the colony applied for 
the guarantee of this loan, and desired that 
no questions should be asked as to whether 
the object of the loan was not to enable 
the colonists to acquire as much land as 
they could, and to profit as much as possible 
by the expenditure on account of the war 
which was now being carried on. He was 
not there to apologize for the conduct of 
the Maories, or to say that serious outrages 
had not been perpetrated by them ; but he 
contended that their conduct, whatever 
it might have been, had been grievously 
aggravated by the system carried on in 
the colony of allowing the Colonial Parlia- 
ment to make a puppet of the representative 
of the Crown, and that the measures passed 
by the Colonial Legislature could have no 
other effect than that of stimulating the 
hatred of the Natives against us. It might 
be said that the colony was placed in very 
difficult circumstances, and that the entire 
adult population of Auckland had made 
stupendous sacrifices in this war. No 
doubt they had made great personal sacri- 
fices ; but as to pecuniary sacrifices, they 
had made none, while the effect of the 
war was to charge £1,500,000 upon the 
taxpayersof England. But it was argued, 
as a ground for guaranteeing this loan, that 
a certain old debt due to us from New Zea- 
land was to be a first charge upon the 
money when raised. What, then, were the 
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items which constituted this bad debt. 
The bad debt of New Zealand to this coun- 
try arose from the non-fulfilment of the en- 
gagement to pay £5 per man annually for 
the troops employed in New Zealand, but of 
which sum they had never paid a farthing, 
and from debts of a similar character, 
and advances made for the pay of the 
local militia. The colony now admitted 
its liability for this half-million, and pro- 
posed that it should be a first charge upon 
the million they proposed to borrow on 
the Imperial guarantee. In regard to 
the debt, he would rather that England 
should say to the colony, ‘* You say you 
cannot pay this debt, you sue in formd 
pauperis, and we will make you a present 
of the money at once, wipe the slate clean, 
and start afresh.” Instead of doing that, 
however, the Government proposed an Im- 
perial guarantee for a loan of £1,000,000 
to enable the colony to pay back a debt of 
£500,000. It seemed to him that that 
was very like throwing good money after 
bad. The other parts of the bargain, as 
to defences and so on, were mere moon- 
shine, for the colonial agent acknowledged 
he had no power to bind the Legislature 
of New Zealand. He trusted that the 
House would not, in the teeth of the opi- 
nions of the soundest and most experienced 
financiers, sanction this request for an 
Imperial guarantee, the effect of which 
would be to throw fresh obligations on the 
already overburdened taxpayers of the 
mother country, to incur the risk of em- 
barrassing our own resources, and the still 
further risk—which was to his mind a still 
mo: important consideration—of retarding 
the advance in self-reliance and national 
vigour which colonies could realize only 
when they were brought to the conviction 
that those who claimed the privileges and 
enjoyments of freedom, must share also 
the burdens and responsibilities which the 
blessings of liberty involved. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day 
three months.” —(Mr. Arthur Mills.) 


Question, That the word ‘‘now’’ stand 
part of the Question. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would not interfere with 
that which was the proper daty of his two 
right hon. Friends who were connected 
with the Colonial Department, but would 
confine himself to that portion of his hon. 
Friend’s speech which related to the finan- 
cial part of the question. The matter had, 

Mr, Arthur UM ills 
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of course, been considered by the Govern- 
ment in a financial point of view, for they 
undoubtedly incurred a very serious re- 
sponsibility when they asked Parliament to 
lend an Imperial guarantee for any under. 
taking, whether at home or abroad. He 
confessed he agreed entirely in the prinei- 
ples which his hon. Friend had laid down, 
but he ventured to challenge his minor 
premiss ; indeed, he might even claim his 
assent to the principle of the Bill on the 
very ground he had alleged against it in the 
closing part of his speech. His hon, 
Friend laid down the proposition, which 
was not only true but of vital importance, 
that the inhabitants and the Legislatures 
of free colonies must learn self-reliance, 
and that the question of the present day 
had come to be, not whether the mother 
country should tax the colonies, but whe- 
ther the colonies should tax the mother 
country: indeed, he might say that that 
had ceased to be a question, for England 
had been taxed very largely for the colo- 
nies for some length of time. THis hon, 
Friend said it was their business in all 
the steps they took to endeavour to effeet 
the amendment of that vicious system, 
and to teach the colonies that having the 
conduct of their own affairs they must take 
the responsibility of the results. He en- 
tirely agreed with those propositions, both 
as to their truth and importance, and he 
asked his hon. Friend to give the Govern- 
ment eredit for having proposed the pre- 
sent measure in furtherance of those ob- 
jects. 

What was the case of the colony of 
New Zealand with regard to the general 
reasonableness of the loan? In the first 
instance the colony asked for a guarantee 
to the amount of £3,000,000; and the 
Government had consented to a guarantee 
of only £1,000,000, which was only about 
two-thirds of the sum guaranteed some 
years back, in the case of Canada in 
regard to public works. He mentioned 
this fact for the purpose of showing that 
it was not to be supposed that the pau- 
perism of a colony constituted a ground for 
receiving a guarantec. Pauperism might, 
but he did not say it would, raise the ques- 
tion whether aid should be directly extended 
to a colony; but, plainly, it would not 
raise the question of an Imperial gua- 
rantee. It was absolutely the duty of 
the Government to propose no Imperial 
guarantee to a colony, unless they were 
perfectly convinced of the ability and dis- 

sition of the colony to pay its debt; and 
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Colonies would show that there was not 
the slightest question as to the solvency 
of the colony. The Bill involved only a 
question of economy—of saving so much 
money to the colony. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. A. Mills) seemed to think that as the 
revenue of the colony was large there was 
something unreasonable in raising a por- 
tion of their expenditure by loan. But the 
revenue of a colony that had grown so 
rapidly as New Zealand had considerable 
demands on it even in time of peace. It 
was, however, war which had driven the 
colony to the necessity of a loan. He did 
not see how England could with justice 
throw the whole responsibility of the war 
on the colony. The policy which had led 
to the war had not been exclusively that 
of the colony. The Home Government 
had approved it, and were so far respon- 
sible for it. And what was the state of the 
case? For the first time in modern history, 
for the first time since the dissolution of 
the connection between the mother country 
and the American colonies, England had a 
colony which was paying a moiety, or at 
any rate a very large proportion, of the 
expenses of a war in which it was engaged. 
That, of itself, betokened an advance. 
What colony before had done as much ? 
What, for instance, did the Cape of Good 
Hope ever contribute to the cost of the 
wars which were waged there? The rea- 
sonableness of meeting by a loan the charge 
of a war which imposed on the colonial 
exchequer a burden of hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds was not primd facie very 
seriously to be questioned. That, however, 
had nothing to do with the Home Govern. 
ment taking part in it. There were two 
indueements to them to do so—first, the 
repayment of the large debt already owing 
bythe colony, and second, a matter which he 
considered of great importance—the great 
improvement they proposed to establish by 
avirtual compact with the colony for the 
future regulation of its military charges. 
The repayment of the £500,000 might 
not be a very great object in a fiscal point 
of view ; but it would be a great political 
advantage. Every unsettled account be- 
tween a colony and the mother country was 
in the nature of a political evil, because it 
tended to complicate and embarrass the 
relations between them. It might be 
said that the advance should never have 
been made; but that was not now the 
question, although he believed that it was 
granted on the responsibility of the Go- 
Yernor, who was the representative of Eng- 





land, under the pressure of what he deemed 
an overruling political necessity, connected 
with the lives and safety of the people, 
admitting of no delay and of no refer- 
ence home. Well, this £500,000 was 
to be repaid to the Imperial Exchequer. 
[Mr. W. Witutams: Hear, hear!] His 
hon. Friend cheered sceptically, but there 
was no doubt on the subject. The 
£1,000,000 borrowed would not be handed 
over to the colony with a request for 
£500,000 back again. The £500,000 
would never leave this country at all, and 
would as soon as raised be paid into the 
Treasury. The remaining part of the 
question was, perhaps, of more importance. 
His hon. Friend remarked truly that, 
although there had been a great deal said 
about requiring colonial contributions to 
military expenses, very little had been 
done in that direction. No doubt £5 per 
head towards the expenses of an army 
which could not be maintained in New 
Zealand for less than £100 a head—he 
was not speaking with departmental au- 
thority, but that must be about the figure 
—was a payment in the nature of a mere 
pepper-corn rent. Two things were to be 
done. One was, that instead of the nomi- 
nal contribution of £5 a head for the 
military expenditure, we were to require 
the real contribution of £40 a head; and 
the contribution of £40 a head was such 
acharge upon the colony that no colony 
would have any legitimate inducement to 
seek the multiplication of British troops 
when that was to be the rate they were to 
pay for them. Therefore this arrange- 
ment would be a matter of economy to us, 
because in reality it would be a check upon 
the disposition of the colony to call for 
troops ; it would be a lesson to them in 
self-reliance and self-government, and it 
would go a great way towards rectifying 
the present distorted relations between the 
colonies and the mother country on this 
essential matter of military expenditure. 
The hon. Gentleman would no doubt say, 
**This is all very good upon paper, but 
will you get the £40?” That was a 
question upon which the House was per- 
fectly at liberty to take its own course. 
It was in the power of the House to insist 
that this should be a substantial contract. 
The £500,000 was a case beyond recall ; 
but with respect to the £40 a head, it was 
in their power to press on the Colonial 
Government, through the Secretary of 
State, whatever conditions or modes of 
proceeding they thought fit in order to 
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secure that the compact with the colony 
should be carried out. As he understood 
the matter, a colonial Act must be passed 
before any proceeding could be taken to 
give effect to this guarantee. It was, 
therefore, in their power to require from 
the colony any declaration or instrument 
they might think fit, involving an assent 
to the principle and plan of future military 
contributions. Of course the great security 
was this—that the announcement would 
be formally made to Parliament. A des- 
patch was on its way to New Zealand at 
this moment, declaring that on these con- 
ditions alone, with the exception of one 
single regiment, would the mother country 
consent to continue to supply troops for 
the defence of the colony. It was really 
as a question of reform in our colonial 
policy that it was important the subject 
should be entertained. If the House felt 
disposed to say, ‘‘ We will not give this 
guarantee,” he did not see how they could 
make a single step in extricating them- 
selves from a false position. They had 
so far made a step that the colony was 
at this moment considerably charged ; but 
they wished to make a further step in re- 
ference to all military expenditure, even 
whether war was or was not raging. They 


proposed to do it by means of this arrange- 


ment. They did not seek to give a gua- 
rantee without consideration, but they 
wished to give it in reference to prospec- 
tive measures of legislation which were in 
contemplation. At the same time, they 
were willing to receive suggestions from 
the House as to the best mode of obtaining 
securities that the guarantee should be 
placed on such a footing that it would 
form a road to lead us out of the system 
by which Great Britain was taxed for the 
benefit of the colonies, into a sound and 
wholesome system, by which the colonies 
should be required to bear the expenses of 
their own freedom, and be charged with 
the legitimate burdens of their own de- 
fence. These were generally the grounds 
on which the measure before the House 
was based. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he wished to 
put a question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Colonial Secretary before he rose 
to continue the debate. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said that we were placed in a tho- 
roughly false position in New Zealand ; 
and he (Mr. Whiteside) wished to know 
whether the present war was carried on as 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
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ment had said in reference to the Ashanteg 
war—to maintain the honour of the coup. 
try, or whether it was to maintain a poli 
capable of being explained or justified ? Qn 
the 9th of December, the Governor of the 
colony in his despatches from Auckland de. 
clared the neck of this unhappy rebellion 
was broken, and that there was no proba- 
bility of its becoming more general ; yet 
immediately afterwards we received the 
most horrible details of fresh conflicts, and 
the consummation of those conflicts was 
what appeared in the papers that morning, 
A great number of despatches had been 
received from the Governor, but those from 
this country were few and singularly un- 
important. There was, however, one upon 
which he wished to make an observation— 
namely, the despatch which touched upon 
what was called the land question, He 
had read the despatch of the Duke of 
Newcastle upon that subjecé, and he should 
be glad to learn from the Colonial Seere- 
tary what was the exact theory of what 
was called the land question. In a des- 
patch dated the 26th of November, 1863, 
the Duke of Newcastle discussed a proposal 
sent to him from the colony as to what 
was to be done with the land of the Na- 
tives, the proposal being to assign the land 
of the Maories to a large body of settlers 
on a species of military tenure. The noble 
Duke said that he did not disapprove the 
principle of the measure, as he thought 
that any body of Natives who had been 
in arms against Her Majesty on such 
grounds as those which had been alleged 
were properly punishable by the confisca- 
tion of a large part of their common pro- 
perty. There was, he said, no objection 
to their being used as sites for military 
settlements ; and then he added— 

“ Since it is probable that the Natives of those 
districts, unlike those in the Cape Colony and 
Kaffraria, will soon become an unimportant mino- 
rity of the inhabitants.” 

The noble Duke probably meant by that, 
that in the process of time all the Native 
inhabitants would be killed off. The noble 
Duke went on to say that, while he acqui- 
esced generally in the principles which had 
guided the colony, he thought the applica- 
tion of those principles was a matter of 
great danger and delicacy. The noble 
Duke then declared that for all that was 
done the Colonial Government must remain 
responsible— thus shifting the responsibility 
of confiscating the land to the Colonial Go- 
vernment abroad, which was a most con- 
venient way of evading the question. The 
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despatch proceeded to say that it would be 
very difficult to control within just limits 
that eagerness for the acquisition of land 
which the announcement of an extensive 
confiscation was likely to stimulate among 
the old and new settlers, and which, if un- 
controlled, might lead to great oppression. 
Throughout the whole of the despatches 
the land dispute was repeatedly referred to, 
and he (Mr. Whiteside) was anxious to ob- 
tain from the Colonial Secretary an ex- 
planation of what the policy of the Colonial 
Office was in that respect—if, indeed, they 
had a policy. In a despatch given to the 
House that morning, and dated the 29th 
of February, 1864, the question was again 
referred to. The Governor said— 

“ My responsible advisers have requested me to 
transmit for your Grace’s information the en- 
closed copy of a memorandum which they have 
drawn up in relation to your despatch.” 

And the Memorandum said— 

“ With respect to his Grace’s apprehension that 
the Natives who still remain friendly may view 
confiscation not as a punishment for rebellion but 
as a flagrant proof of the determination of the co- 
lonists to possess themselves of land at all risks, 
Ministers have to state that every means have 
been taken to persuade the Maories in general 
that the property and persons of innocent tribes 
will be strictly respected, and that the measure of 
punishment will be apportioned to the degree of 
guilt.” 


He would ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
who was well acquainted with what oe- 
curred in regard to Lord Ellenborough’s 
celebrated despatch relative to the Talook- 
dars of Oude, what was the policy of the 


Government on this question? Had any 
instructions been issued in consequence 
of the last despatch from New Zealand ? 
Where General Cameron now was he did 
not know, but the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had made some startling state- 
ments to-night on that part of the subject. 
It appeared that these savages could rea- 
son, and that they held public meetings. 
He was informed that they expressed them- 
selves with good sense and considerable 
moderation, and that they showed a dispo- 
sition to obey the law. He wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
alarm which existed among them was 
owing to any impression that there existed 
the intention to exterminate the Natives 
and distribute their land among the set- 
tlers in the way mentioned in the despatch 
to which he had referred ? 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he wished to 
place the responsibility in respect to this 
matter upon the shoulders which he thought 
ought to bear it— namely, those of the 
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people of England. Our countrymen some 
years ago went to New Zealand to colonize 
in spite of the Government of the day, 
and the mere fact of their going there was 
an invasion of the country. That was not 
the first time we had done that in our 
history. In America we did the same 
thing. There our colonists were left to 
themselves, drove out the Natives, and, to 
usc their own phraseology, ‘‘ smote the 
Heathen hip and thigh.” In New Zealand 
the case was the same. Our colonists, in 
going there as they did, were marauders 
and plunderers, We acknowledged that, 
But, being there, it was an absolute neces- 
sity that the brown man should disappear; 
for it was a remarkable fact in natural 
history, that wherever the white man set 
his foot the brown man disappeared. The 
white man having put his foot in New 
Zealand it became an inexorable necessity 
that the brown man should vanish from the 
face of the land. That process was going 
on when the Government interfered and 
said to the colonists, ‘* You shan’t do 
that.” A past Government wishing to act 
humanely towards the Natives had intro- 
duced a new policy of government by which 
to maintain in New Zealand a Maori as 
well as a white population which should 
live harmoniously together. At the time 
when this policy was announced, he recol- 
lected startling the House some years ago 
by saying that was impossible. When they 
went to New Zealand they took on them- 
selves the necessity of seeing these people 
exterminated, and exterminated they must 
be. He was not speaking as though that 
was what he desired, he was merely stating 
a matter of fact; and he remembered tell- 
ing the Government that they would find 
themselves in this difficulty—that, by en- 
deavouring to reconcile the two races, they 
would excite feelings among the Maories 
which would render civilized government 
impossible, and that the bloodshed which 
would ensue would be laid on our heads. 
His words had come true. The attempt 
had been made to reconcile the two races, 
and it had been found impossible to render 
the Maori a quiet civilized subject of our 
Government. Insurrection had broken out, 
which we said we could not allow to con- 
tinue, and so we went to war; and the 
consequence would be that the Maories 
would be exterminated. The fact of our 
settling New Zealand, and glorifying our- 
selves upon planting a new colony there, 
with English laws, all implied the utter 
destruction of the Natives. In America 
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had not the brown man receded step by 
step before the mareh of civilization, as it 
advanced from the Atlantic towards the 
Pacific? The dominion of the Native 
tribes over their land was narrowing daily, 
and the North American Indians were 
rapidly disappearing under the sinister in- 
fluence of the white man. The white man 
took to the savage spirits, tobacco, and the 
manners of civilized life, and under that 
hot-house influence the savage withered 
away and the white man possessed his 
land. That was exactly what was happen- 
ing in New Zealand, and the moral he was 
about to draw from it was, that the Govern- 
ment and the people of England, who un- 
dertook the policy he had described, were 
bound to protect the colonists against the 
mischief into which they had brought them. 
The colonists said years ago, ‘ Leave this 
matter to us, we will settle it,”’ and they 
would have swept the Natives before them. 
But the English Government would not 
allow that, and they were now bound to 
guarantee this loan, and to guarantee it 
under the dire necessity laid upon them of 
putting an end to the Native people. They 
were about to make a long agony of what 
the colonists would have made a short and 
sharp misery. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
was very much disposed to agree with the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck) as to the perplexing posi- 
tion of this country with respect to this 
colony ; and he felt convinced that the 
only chance of extrication was the esta- 
blishment of something like a dictatorship 
in the colony. Unless something were 
done to provide a Government which could 
eonciliate the feeling of the two races they 
could not establish peace and order, and 
in the result the aborigines would be de- 
stroyed. The guilt of breaking treaties 
must be shared, he believed, by both par- 
ties. But, turning to the immediate ques- 
tion before the House, he said that if they 
guaranteed loans like this they would be 
sure to have chronic wars. He hoped, 
therefore, that the House would look 
closely into this question. The speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that night 
had disclosed some curious views as to the 
obligation to guarantee this loan. The 
colony was said to be in our debt, and to 
owe us £500,000; but who contracted 
that debt, and was the Parliament of 
England any party to it? He desired to 
have some explanation on that point. The 
papers on the table showed that there had 
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been disputed accounts with the colony, 
and if a Colonial Governor could involve ug 
to the extent of £500,000, might he not 
involve us to the extent of £5,000,000? 
They ought carefully to guard against 
being brought into the position in which 
they were told that they must either lose 
their money or guarantee a loan. In 1859, 
Parliament was misled respecting the for. 
mer loan of £500,000. Subsequent Cor- 
respondence showed that £200,000 would 
have satisfied the wants of that day, and 
et the House was persuaded to guarantee 
£500,000. The colony was now asking a 
loan of £3,000,000, and they knew no- 
thing of its debts and liabilities. They 
were told certainly that the Customs had 
wonderfully increased. The revenue on 
that score was £691,000; but what was 
the expenditure ?—670,000. What was 
the margin. Only £21,000. Was thats 
fair ground for guaranteeing so large a 
sum? There could be no doubt that the 
inerease in the Customs’ revenue had arisen 
very much from the war expenditure. On 
the ground of revenue, therefore, there 
was not the slightest pretence for guaran- 
teeing this loan. But was it wise, he 
asked, that we should mix up Imperial 
finance with a colony, governed as it now 
was by an independent Legislature, almost 
wholly free from the control of the Seere- 
tary for the Colonies? The Governor, 
himself an able man, seemed a mere 
eypher in the face of that Legislature. It 
was almost idle to talk of the power of 
the Secretary of State over such a colony. 
Was it not the fact that the very parties 
who came to this country in connection 
with this guarantee belonged to a Go- 
vernment which had since disappeared? 
[**No, no!’’] The much more serious 
question remained, however. How were 
we to get the money if the colonists did 
not pay? The Colonial Secretary might 
write able despatches, but it appeared to 
him (Sir Henry Willoughby) that the right 
hon. Gentleman was entirely without the 
power to enforce the fulfilment of obliga- 
tions on the part of the Colonial Govern- 
ment. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Taunton, that it would be better to 
take upon ourselves a temporary outlay of 
expenditure than guarantee this loan. 
Mr. AYTOUN said, he should certainly 
support the Amendment. There were only 
two grounds on which a loan, or, indeed, 
any other species of aid, to a colony could 
be justified. One was that the mother 
country had injured it, or had retarded its 
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prosperity by interference, and that was the 
lea upon which the former guarantee was 
asked for. The other ground was where 
the colony was in desperate circumstances. 
Now, he did not see how either argument 
could be advanced in the present case. By 
the former loan we had discharged every 
liability ; and a colony which could adver- 
tise for a loan of £2,000,000 on its own 
security, as the New Zealanders were now 
doing, for the purposes of emigration and 
settlement, were not in a position to ask 
for a guarantee on an additional million. 
The history of the loan of 1857 should 
make the House exceedingly cautious in 
granting a guarantee for a still larger sum 
now. We ought to be extremely cautious 
how we granted another guarantee when 
we found how little care the Colonial Office 
had taken to ascertain the condition of the 
New Zealand finances at the time of the 
former Joan. The truth was, it was the 
anxiety of the colonists to obtain additional 
land which led to our wars with the Natives, 
and by putting additional means at their 
disposal we tended to perpetuate the policy 
by which these wars had been brought 
about. There was no doubt that many of 
the colonists benefited by these wars—in 
fact, it was said that many of our soldiers 
had been killed by weapons of British 
manufacture, sold to the Natives by the 
colonists. The true policy was, that the 
colonists should be content with as small a 
portion of land as they were able to defend, 
and should not come to us and throw the 
burden of supporting fortresses for the de- 
fence of the colony upon the taxpayers of 
this country. If we were to throw upon 
the colonists the burden of this war, we 
should, to a great extent, impose upon 
them the only check we could to prevent 
their engaging in other wars in future. He 
saw nothing in the arrangements which had 
been made to induce him to support this 
guarantee. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had said that an engagement had been 
made to the effect that one regiment should 
be kept there free of expense to the colony ; 
but though it would be some time before 
such a small force would suffice for New 
Zealand, he saw no reason why such an 
engagement should be made. That a gua- 
rautee had already been given to Canada 
Was no argument for giving a guarantee 
to New Zealand, and though half of the 
£1,000,000 to be guaranteed was to be 
devoted to repaying a debt owing to us, 
yet we should remain answerable for the 
other half, and if the colony repudiated it 
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we should have to pay it. He should cer- 
tainly support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Taunton. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he felt great difficulty in deciding how he 
should vote on this question, and rose 
rather to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Colonies a few ques- 
tions on points which hitherto had not 
been adequately explained, than to make 
a speech for or against the Bill. The 
arguments of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer—which were not entirely satisfactory 
—seemed to divide themselves mainly 
under four heads. First, he told the 
House that it was desirable to offer this 
guarantee, because in that way we should 
secure the repayment of a debt which 
might otherwise turn out to be a bad one ; 
secondly, that this was an engagement 
which it would not be dangerous to under- 
take, because the finances of the colony 
were in a prosperous condition ; thirdly, 
that there was a claim on the part of the 
colony, because it was paying a consider- 
able portion of the expenses of the war 
out of its own means ; and fourthly, that 
a good arrangement would thus be secured 
for the future as to the principles on which 
assistance was to be given to the colony. 
Upon all these points he wanted some fur- 
ther information than had been afforded in 
the cursory observations of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. First, as to the debt of 
£500,000, he would remind the House of 
the significant fact that, just twelve months 
ago, it was proposed on the part of the 
colony that the British Parliament should 
guarantee a loan of half a million. It was 
part of that contemplated arrangement 
that a compromise should be come to with 
respect to certain old debts, and some 
more recent claims on the part of the Im- 
perial Government, and that those claims 
should be met out of the half million loan. 
Mr. Reader Wood, the representative of 
the New Zealand Government, did not 
consider himself at liberty to make the 
compromise that was suggested to him, 
and consequently no advance of money 
was made. Subsequently the colony, 
through its agent, agreed to enter into 
that compromise; but in the meantime 
circumstances had changed, the debt of 
the colony had run up from £200,000 
to £500,000, and the loan for which a 
guarantee was asked had also grown 
from half a million to a million — the 
colony, indeed, being willing to accept a 
guarantee of three millions if it could be 
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obtained. These were significant facts ; 
and when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer told the House that the guarantee 
might be a good bargain for this country 
because it would procure payment of an 
eld debt, he should have remembered that 
it was not entirely an old debt, but that 
some portion of our claim was of very 
recent date. He was referring to the 
£300,000 of debt which had been in- 
curred in the course of the last year. It 
appeared that a large portion of that 
amount had been taken from the Trea- 
sury chest upon requisitions from the 
Governor, notwithstanding the objections 
of the Deputy Commissary General. The 
Colonial Government finding themselves 
in difficulties for money, had recourse to 
that convenient bank, the Treasury chest, 
and drew upon it at the rate of £12,000 
a month for three months, and then it 
was proposed that until the Assembly of 
New Zealand could be called together, it 
was desirable that the Commissariat should 
make a further temporary advance to the 
extent of £100,000. The Deputy Com- 
missary General demurred to making that 
advance, thinking that it was undesirable 
to make large advances from the Trea- 
sury chest, unless some decided steps 
were taken by the Colonial Government 
That officer 


towards providing supplies. 
also asked how the advances were to be 


repaid. He was told that provision should 
be made for repayment out of a loan 
which the Assembly was about to author- 
ize. It now appeared that the loan 
was to be guaranteed by the Imperial 
Government. Now he (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) wished to ask whether this system 
of advances from the Treasury chest was 
to be continued? If whenever the colonial 
authorities wanted money they were to 
apply to the Treasury chest—if when the 
Commissary General objected he was to 
be told that the Colonial Government was 
going to provide for the money by a 
loan, and it turned out that they meant 
a loan to be guaranteed by the Imperial 
Government, that was getting into a vi- 
cious circle from which they would find it 
difficult to escape. Upon this occasion, as 
upon many others, it might be that the first 
loss would be the least, and that it would 
be better to abandon a debt of £200,000 
or £300,000 than to enter upon a sys- 
tem of advances and repayments by means 
of guaranteed loans. When the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer recommended 
the House to give the guarantee asked 
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for, because it would be the means of 
obtaining payment of advances, the right 
hon. Gentleman ought also to tell them 
what security there was that the sys. 
tem of advances would not be continued, 
He also desired information upon another 
point. In a despatch dated December 26, 
1863, the Duke of Newcastle put to Sir 
George Grey certain questions which the 
Lords of the Treasury wished to have 
answered— 

“The desire to know whether, when the neces. 

sity of providing further funds became apparent, 
the Assembly was summoned for the earliest prac. 
ticable day ; whether, when the previous Assem- 
bly was prorogued, there was reason to believe 
that an emergency of this kind to a greater or 
smaller extent would arise; and if this was the 
case, whether provision was made to meet it such 
as to reasonable persons would at the time have 
appeared sufficient ; and if it was not made, what 
means were taken by you to impress on the As- 
sembly the necessity of making it?” 
Various other questions equally pertinent 
were put, and he wished to know whether 
any answers had been returned to those 
questions, and, if so, what was the purport 
of those answers? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s next reason for giving the 
guarantee was that the colonists were 
making very great exertions on their own be- 
half. The House would like to have some 
details of the nature of those exertions, 
and as to how far they had raised money 
among themselves by taxation or in other 
ways. They must not be led into the 
mistake of supposing that money borrowed 
upon the ultimate security of the Home 
Government, or money obtained from the 
Treasury chest, formed any evidence of 
exertion. He would like to know how far 
the militia had been paid out of local 
funds. Then came the question of the 
solvency of the colony. They were told 
that the advances ought to be made be- 
cause the colony was in a very prosperous 
condition. Upon that the obvious remark 
was, that if the colony was so prosperous 
it did not need a guarantee from this coun- 
try—the only effect of the guarantee being 
to reduce the rate of interest on the loan 
by 1 or 2 per cent. But there were cir- 
cumstances which should lead them to ex- 
amine rather critically the flourishing con- 
dition of the colony. This loan had been 
spoken of as being a very heavy one in 
proportion to the resources of the country, 
and it was very striking to find that Mr. 
Reader Wood, in writing to the Under 
Secretary of State in July, 1863, said— 

“ The cost to New Zealand of the war already 
reaches a round sum of £500,000, This sum 
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includes only extra expenses entailed upon the 
colony directly by the war, and might be largely 
swollen by a number of expenses which spring 
indirectly from the same cause. The charge of 
£500,000 in the shape of a debt upon the resources 
of a population of 100,000 persons, paying taxes 
to the State at the rate of about £4 per head per 
year, will appear of its proper magnitude if it be 
compared,after making all due allowances, with the 
expenditure of the United Kingdom for similar 
urposes. Thus compared, it represents an amount 
of above £100,000,000 sterling. In addition to 
this enormous burden, the colony is prepared to 
to Her Majesty’s Government the sum of 
£150,000, and the offer to do so is declined as in- 
sufficient.” 


Some explanation of that statement was 
necessary. If such was to be the burden 
east upon New Zealand by a debt of 
£500,000, what would be the effect of a 
debt of £3,000,000 ? He also wanted in- 
formation upon another point — how the 
surplus of revenue over expenditure could 
be applied to the payment of the debt ? 
It had been said that the revenue of the 
colony had largely increased between 1863 
and 1864, and from the statement in the 
papers it appeared that the revenue had 
increased 25 or 26 per cent. But then, 


on the other hand, the expenditure had 
enormously increased under four main 
heads during the same period, by no less 


than 64 per cent. He wanted to know 
whether the expenditure included the war 
expenditure, why it had risen so much in 
amount this year, and whether it was 
likely the inerease would continue? The 
last point to which he had to refer was the 
payment of the troops. Speaking literally, 
it was always theoretically possible for the 
Home Government to secure the payment 
of a proper sum from the colony, because 
they could say, ‘If you do not pay your 
proportion we shall not send you troops ;” 
but practically the matter was not so easy. 
There was a great difficulty in saying that 
when British honour was concerned. Tle, 
therefore, thought there ought to be a dis- 
tinet understanding with the colony that a 
guarantee should be given for its propor- 
tion, either by an Act of the Colonial 
Legislature or in some other forms. He 
felt that this was a very grave question, 
and he had not yet made up his mind on 
it, The bearing of his mind was to look 
with jealousy on such a proceeding as that 
proposed by the Government, and he, there- 
fore, hoped that the Secretary for the Co- 
lonies would give the House some explana- 
tion on the points which he had ventured 
to bring under his notice. 


Mz. CARDWELL said, he was opposed 
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to the system of calling on the mother 
country to pay the expenses of the colonies. 
He entirely recognized the principle that 
the credit of the mother country was her 
property, and that in lending to a colony 
the credit of the mother country you did 
bring the Property of the mother country 
to the aid of the colony. But, notwith- 
standing these admissions, he thought he 
should be able to satisfy the House that 
the demand made by the Government in 
this instance was on every ground of gene- 
rosity towards the colony, and of sound 
policy as regarded the mother country, a 
reasonable one, and one which ought to 
prevail. And he might say in general 
terms that he agreed with the principles 
which had been laid down by the hon. 
Member for Taunton (Mr. Arthur Mills), 
Some hon. Gentlemen had referred in strong 
terms to the origin and cireumstances of 
the war now going on in New Zealand. 
His hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) was not one of 
them—he took the side of the colonists ; 
but, in answer to the appeal which his hon. 
and learned Friend made to him, he could 
not say he entirely coincided in his theory 
with respect to colonization. On the con- 
trary, from the moment he first obtained a 
seat in Parliament, he had always taken a 
great interest in the position of the Maories 
of New Zealand, and had been anxious to 
see a solution of the problem of recognizing 
the necessary and inevitable predominance 
of the British race in that colony, and at 
the same time acting with justice and 
generosity towards the Natives. He did 
not agree with his hon. and learned Friend 
that it was an inevitable necessity of colo- 
nization that the brown man must disappear 
before the white man. On the contrary, 
he thought that the superior races of Asi- 
atic origin might grow side by side with 
the European races, and acquire a status 
which should enable them to take a part 
in all the social relations of life. At all 
events, the circumstances of the present 
war were perfectly clear. Four or five 
years ago New Zealand was governed by 
one of the most humane men that ever 
served the Crown—Governor Browne. He 
had left this country with the most friendly 
feeling towards the Maori race, and, having 
that feeling, he expressed in his despatches 
the greatest jealousy of the disposition of 
the colonists to acquire land. Notwith- 
standing those sentiments, Governor Browne 
found himself engaged jp a war. That 
war came to a close rather by dying out 
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than being concluded in the ordinary way ; 
and, as a security, Governor Browne had 
prescribed certain terms of peace which 
were to be imposed on the Natives. He 
was succeeded by Sir George Grey, who 
was selected, not in the ordinary course of 
promotion from one colony to another, but 
because, from his great knowledge of New 
Zealand, and his experience of the relations 
between the colonists and the Maories, and 
from the great regard he had always shown 
for the interests of the Natives, he was of 
all men supposed to be the one best fitted 
to govern that colony in a conciliatory man- 
ner, and prevent a renewal of hostilities. 
And on his return to New Zealand in 1861, 
did Sir George Grey take any measures 
calculated to bring about a recurrence of 
the war? Quite the reverse. The first 
thing he did was to abandon the terms im- 
posed on the Natives by Governor Browne; 
the second, to make a personal visit to the 
disaffected Natives, of which visit there was 
a most interesting narrative in the papers 
presented to Parliament. He received a 
very warm welcome, being addressed in 
such language as this, ‘‘ You return to us 
our parent and friend. If you had re- 
mained, war would never have taken place.” 
He gave out also that the King movement 
should not be a cause of war with him, and 
that the proceeding which had excited so 
much suspicion and alarm should not be 
again revived. In fact, he inaugurated 
that policy which was now sometimes called 
Sir George Grey’s policy, and sometimes 
the conciliatory policy of 1861. ‘These facts 
showed that the origin of the present war 
could not be imputed to Sir George Grey and 
the Government of New Zealand. What, 
then, had been the cause of the war ? Every 
one would remember how a small detach- 
ment of British troops had been barbarously 
murdered while they were moving from one 
place to another. Two officers and nine 
soldiers were shockingly assassinated on 
that occasion by a party which some of the 
chiefs had in waiting for the detachment ; 
aud Sir George Grey stated that plots had 
been formed for an attack on the settle- 
ment of Auckland, and that the Natives 
were well armed, and had been long pre- 
paring themselves for the enterprize. At 
that time the colonists had made no mili- 
tary preparations. He, therefore, thought 
it impossible to hold the colonists of New 
Zealand responsible for the present war, 
however much one might regret the cir- 
cumstances of the former conflict and the 
connection which, undoubtedly, more or 
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less existed between it and the hostilities 
which were going on at present. The 
war very soon acquired large proportions, 
until at last it became necessary to maip- 
tain in the field a force of 20,000 men, 
one-half of whom were Queen’s troops, and 
one-half forces supplied by the colonists, 
This involved a large expenditure, both to 
the mother country and the colony, for the 
whole population of Auckland able to bear 
arms were suddenly called upon to give up 
the profitable pursuits of industry. This 
was the position of the colony through the 
autumn of last year, when these advances 
were made from the Treasury chest. In 
October the General Assembly of New 
Zealand met and adopted a plan for a mili. 
tary settlement, which Sir George Grey 
described as based upon a plan adopted by 
him in British Caffraria, with such differ. 
ences as the circumstances rendered neces. 
sary. Ina despatch of August 29, 1863, 
Sir George Grey said— 

“T feel certain that the chiefs of Waikato hav- 
ing in so unprovoked a manner caused Europeans 
to be murdered, and having planned a wholesale 
destruction of some of the European settlements, 
it will be necessary now to take efficient steps for 
the permanent security of the country, and to 
inflict upon those chiefs a punishment of such a 
nature as would deter other tribes from hereafter 
forming and attempting to carry out designs of s 
similar nature, which must in their results be 
disastrous to the welfare of the Native race, as well 
as to Her Majesty’s European subjects.” 


This plan contemplated the ultimate set- 
tlement of 5,000 military colonists, and at 
this moment 5,000 persons were engaged 
under that plan in the defence of Auckland 
against the tribes in war against us, The 
plan was adopted in October by the Assem- 
bly, who agreed to a loan of £3,000,000, 
for the purpose, in some respect, of giving 
effect to it. The measures came home in 
due course for sanction, and arrived just 
when he (Mr. Cardwell) had succeeded to 
his present office. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside), in referring to 
this subject, surely could not have been 
aware that a discussion had taken place in 
this House in April last, and that the 
papers sent to New Zealand in answer to 
the proposal had been laid upon the table 
for a considerable period, for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had asked him to state 
distinetly what were the views of the Go- 
vernment upon the land question in New 
Zealand. Now, these views had been s0 
distinctly stated both in the House on the 
oceasion to which he referred and in the 
despatches that he would not oceupy time 
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unnecessarily by repeating them. It was 
enough to say that they appeared then to 
be acceptable to the House, as consistent 
with the Treaty of Waitangi and with 
justice towards the Native race, and as 
dictated by a desire to distinguish between 
the guilty and the innocent, and whilst 
punishing the guilty calculated to impress 
the innocent with a belief in the justice as 
well as in the power of the European Go- 
yernment, and with a conviction that their 
property and their rights would be re- 
spected. The Colonial Assembly having 
agreed to apply for a loan of £3,000,000, 
requested the guarantee of this country, 
and that guarantee came strongly recom- 
mended by the Governor, on the ground 
that the colonists had made great exertions, 
and had done all that it was possible to 
expect from them in their own defence. 
The proposal was brought home by the 
Colonial Treasurer, the Financial Minister 
of New Zealand. He (Mr. Cardwell) at 
once said that the proposal was one which 
he could not possibly submit to the House 
of Commons; that the guarantee of so 
large a sum as £3,000,000 could not be 
entertained ; and that all that part of the 
loan connected with the settlement of a 
large number of persons was a matter with 
which the colony must deal on its own 
But other points were 


responsibility. 
involved, and he undertook to submit a 
more limited plan to the just, kind, and 
generous consideration of the House of 


Commons. In the first place, he found 
that the promise had already been given to 
the colony, that a loan to the amount of 
£500,000 should be proposed to Parlia- 
ment, as the subject of an Imperial gua- 
rantee ; and a Bill for that purpose had 
been prepared by his right hon. Friend, 
and the preliminary Resolution adopted 
last Session. Owing to some difference 
of opinion between his right hon. Friend 
and the Colonial Minister, which was 
now satisfactorily explained by the desire 
of the colony to accept the terms offered to 
them, that Bill was not carried through last 
year. In the recess, however, the proposal 
was renewed, and there was an engagement 
to propose to Parliament a guarantee for 
£500,000. That engagement covered an 
old debt to the Treasury of £200,000, the 
particulars of which were to be found in 
the papers ; and there was a proposal to 
advance £300,000 more for the service of 
the colony, and chiefly for the benefit of 
those unfortunate settlers who had suffered 
Most severely during the former war. But 
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in the meantime further liabilities had been 
incurred by the colony, amounting, so far 
as he knew, to close upon £300,000. 

He had been asked a question to which 
there could be but one reply— Whether the 
system of obtaining advances without the 
sanction of Parliament from the military 
chest was not a vicious system? No doubt 
every advance of public money made with- 
out the direct sanction of Parliament was 
a vicious advance, and one to be avoided 
in every possible way ; but he was afraid 
it was not possible to carry on a war any- 
where without being exposed to the risk 
that such advances would have to be made 
under pressure. He believed that the 
advances made to New Zealand could not 
possibly be avoided at the outset of this 
war. These advances terminated in De- 
cember last, since which time the colony 
had been spending money from its own 
credit, and had not, he believed, been 
drawing any from the military chest. 
The obligations which he had mentioned 
amounted to nearly the whole sum which, 
in fulfilment of the pledge given, would 
have been placed at the disposal of the 
colony. He had been asked to explain 
some observations made by Mr. Reader 
Wood, but must decline to be responsible 
for that gentleman’s arguments, The 
present proposal was made up on its own 
merits, and if he could not sustain it upon 
its own merits he would not sustain it upon 
arguments drawn from the letter referred 
to. There having been a pledge to propose 
to Parliament a guarantee of £500,000, 
nearly the whole of that sum was exhausted 
by debts already incurred. In the meantime 
the colony was in great difficulties, being 
subjected to the extraordinary pressure 
caused by the war, for the origin of which 
the colony could not be held responsible. 
It was, therefore, proposed to raise the 
guarantee from £500,000 to £1,000,000, 
upon satisfactory and proper conditions. 
It was, in the first place, necessary 
that the security should be indisputable, 
and he believed that he should be able 
to show that such was the case in the 
present instance. Those who opposed 
the guarantee had met its advocates with 
two objections ; they objected that if the 
security was sufficient the colony could 
raise the money in the open market with- 
out the guarantee of this country; and 
that if it were not sufficicnt this country 
ought not to be asked to guarantee it. Ie 
was not at all disposed to deny that the 
conclusion was a logical one; but the 
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House must at the same time be fully 
aware that the world, and especially the 
money world of London, was not exclu- 
sively influenced by logic. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Stamford (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) had asked him some- 
what triumphantly, whether the colonists 
could not, with all their credit, obtain 
what they wanted in the market? In an- 
swer to the question he would say that, 
although the interest offered amounted to 
5} per cent, the tenders sent in were so 
few that the attempt was in reality a 
failure. He must naturally expect, after 
that statement, to be asked how thie se- 
curity could be good if the money-market 
failed to acknowledge its value? and in 
answer he would describe the steps which 
he had taken to arrive at a satisfactory so- 
lution of that question. When on a previous 
occasion the Government, in opposition to 
the advice of Sir James Graham, guaran- 
teed a loan of £500,000, the revenue of 
New Zealand was, he believed, £185,000. 
The country had never been, and he be- 
lieved never would be, called upon to con- 
tribute one shilling in consequence of that 
guarantee. The first fact he had en- 
deavoured to ascertain was the actual in- 
come of the colony in the last financial 
year, which had expired on the 30th of 
June, 1863, and he found that it amounted 
to £549,000, and on comparing that sum 
with the expenditure he found that there 
was a clear surplus of £260,000? He had 
been asked by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Stamford in what position the provinces 
stood with respect to the surplus? and in 
answer to that question he would state that 
by the Constitution Act the General As- 
sembly could dispose of the whole of the 
revenue, and that by their representatives 
in the General Assembly the provinces of 
New Zealand had agreed that the whole of 
the surplus should be applied to the pur- 
poses of the present loan. The whole 
amount of the interest on the loan would 
only be £60,000, and to meet that de- 
mand there was a sum of £260,000 at the 
disposal of the colony. That amount, 
however, did not constitute the sole se- 
curity ; because, in addition to the ordi- 
nary revenue, the land revenue—the re- 
venue derived from the sale of lands and 
from mines, which nearly equalled the 
ordinary revenue—was by the terms of the 
Bill to which the House was now asked to 
give its consent pledged as security for the 
repayment of the loan. He then further 
demanded an estimate for the current year, 
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which terminated on the 30th of June last, 
That estimate showed a still larger income; 
but as his hon. Friend the Member for 
Stamford had said, it also exhibited g 
larger expenditure. Apparently, the bal- 
ance at the disposal of the colony was 
smaller than in the previous year, and he 
had been very justly asked for an expla 
nation of the circumstance. Previous to 
giving one he might say that, although 
the year had terminated, news of the de- 
cisive financial result had not yet reached 
this country. They were, however, in 
possession of sufficient information to war- 
rant the statement that the receipts had 
rather exceeded than fallen short of the 
estimate. A glance at the Estimates would 
show that the permanent charges, which in 
the former year had amounted to £79,000, 
would have increased to £130,000, but 
that increase would have chiefly arisen 
from the fact that £40,00¢ had been set 
aside to mect the interest of the very loan 
which the House had under consideration, 
The actual expenditure was, therefore, 
little more than it was last year. There 
was an item of £15,000 for the Militia, 
and £40,000 for the postal service for 
steamers ; but the surplus would be pretty 
much the same as in the former year—or 
£250,000 to guarantee a loan, the interest 
of which was £60,000. Ile believed that 
he had shown conclusively that although 
the credit of the New Zealand Government 
might not be sufficiently well known in 
London to enable the colony to raise the 
requisite sum of money at an interest of 
54 per cent, the [louse was nevertheless 
incurring no risk in agreeing to the gua- 
rantee which was asked of them. If the 
addition of the ordinary revenue to the 
revenue derivable from the sales of lands 
and the produce of mines would not satisfy 
the House as to the credit of the New 
Zealand Government he believed that con- 
viction was utterly impossible. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS asked whether 
the territorial revenue as well as the re 
venue derived from the Customs could be 
applied to the purposes of the loan? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the terri- 
torial revenue, like the ordinary revenue, 
was at the disposition of the General As- 
sembly, and in order that there might be 
no mistake upon the point he had been 
careful to insert words in the Bill involving 
both of those sources of revenue as security 
for the loan. An hon. Friend of his had 
said that the taxes were raised upon artt 
cles of trade, and were, therefore, deri- 
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yable in reality from our own revenue. All|the war, and was limited to the actual 
he could say was that no complaint lad | urgency of the case. He spoke from infor- 
ever been made of the mode in which | mation furnished by the Financial Minister 
taxes were levied in New Zealand. | of the colony when he said that the annual 

His hon. Friend the Member for Stam- j expenditure of the colony, at the rate it was 
ford had put several questions to him. One| now going on, was equal to £1,000,000. 
was, whether the system of advancing | His hon. Friend next asked him an im- 
money from the Treasury chest was to| portant question—namely, whether there 
continue? His answer was that he be-| would be any binding compact between this 
lieved such advances to have terminated in | country and the colony? He (Mr. Card- 
December last. well) had already said that of the condi- 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked | tions upon which it was proposed to guaran- 
whether there was any security against the | tee the loan, the first and most important 
renewal of such a course ? was that the Treasury should have ample 

Mr. CARDWELL could only say that | security. Now, he submitted that he had 
there was not the least desire on the part | shown two things which his logical oppo- 
of either the Government or the Treasury | nents had deemed almost impossible — 
to renew these advances. Such advances | namely, that the colony might be unable 
were ouly justifiable in cases of extreme | to raise money by its own unaided credit, 
emergency, and the course he now pro-|and yet that its revenue was such that 
posed would, he believed, obviate any such | there was no fear of risk to this country in 
necessity for the future, because it would, | giving a guarantee. He would now pro- 
if accepted, enable the New Zealand Go-| ceed to the other conditions. The first 
vernment to meet all their engagements | was the immediate repayment of all the 
to the Treasury, and to liquidate those | money due tothe Treasury. He had been 
advances which had already been made. | asked whether there would be any security 
As a matter of principle, no one could | that, after the House had guaranteed the 
reprobate more than he (Mr. Cardwell) | loan, and the New Zealand Government 
did any system by which advances of | had got the money, they would repay the 
the public money were made without | Treasury athome? Perhaps in his position 
the sanction of Parliament. His hon. | he might be permitted to express, on the 





Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote) had asked | part of the Colonial Government, some 
him what was the annual charge with little surprise, nay, in a modified degree, 


which the colony had burdened itself in | some indignation at such a question as that. 
consequence of the war? That was a| It was not a condition on the part of the 
question which he (Mr. Cardwell) was un- | New Zealand Government that they should 
able to answer, as the amount had not been | pay the money advanced to them, provided 
made up. How the colonists would meet | that Parliament should agree to guarantec 
those expenses would be a matter for their! this loan. They were bound to pay, and 
own consideration. The House should, | he was sure they meant to pay their debt 
however, bear in mind the fact to which he | as soon as they could, whether Parliament 
had already alluded, that in the province of | guaranteed this loan or not. It was true 
Auckland every person capable of bearing | that Mr. Wood had no power to bind the 
arms had left his industrial pursuits to/ colony, but he (Mr. Cardwell) could assure 
fight against the Natives. The other | his hon. Friend that there was no risk in 
provinces would naturally desire that, in-| this case, because they would have the 
stead of the whole expenses of a war local | very best security in the possession of the 
in its character being paid from the annual | money itself. The money was to be raised 
income, those expenses should be met by |in London, with the consent of the Lords 
some other means less likely to press so| Commissioners of the Treasury ; it would 
heavily upon their resources. What per-| be under their superintendence and direc- 
haps was of more consequence was this — | tion ; and, therefore, it would be the duty, 
that if the war came soon to a close, as | as it would be in the power of the Treasury 
they hoped it would, a very large expendi-| to do what the Chancellor of the Exche- 
ture would be thrown upon the colony, not | quer had said would be done — namely, as 
only for the war, but also for roads and | the money was received to carry it to the 
other material improvements. At all events | public exchequer, and thereby to repay the 
the loan which the House had to do with|debt and extinguish that painful relation 
was inferior in amount to the sum which | of an unliquidated and unsettled debt be- 
the colonists would have expended upon | tween the colony and the mother country. 
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The next condition was, that the arrange- 
ment which now existed with respect to 
the payment for the troops that might be 
furnished to the colony by this country, 
should terminate at the close of the present 
year. The Government of New Zealand 
agreed to pay £5 a head for the troops of 
this country who might be in the colony. 
He had said ‘‘ agreed to pay ’’ because it did 
not pay, for the greatest part of the money 
went back into the Colonial Treasury for 
colonial purposes. One condition in the 
new proposal was that this arrangement 
should be put an end to at the close of the 
current year, aud that an actual payment 
of a substantial amount should be made. 
This payment would not only yield a con- 
siderable sum to the Imperial Treasury, 
but it would have a value far beyond its 
pecuniary amount, because it would place 
the colony, as it were, under bail that it 
would for the future so regulate its policy 
that there should be no further occasion 
to send for British troops to protect the 
lives and property of the colonists. The 


Government had, therefore, stipulated that 
the security should be ample, that the 
amount of the loan should not be excessive, 
that the whole of the debt to the Trea- 
sury should be repaid, that a substantial 
compact should be made with the co- 


lony, with regard to future military ar- 
rangements, and finally that the Colo- 
nial Government should undertake cor- 
dially to co-operate with the Home Go- 
vernment in that spirit of just and tem- 
perate policy towards the Native races 
which Parliament had so deliberately 
adopted and so clearly expressed. His 
hon. Friend Sir Stafford Northcote had 
asked what was to bind the Colonial Par- 
liament to that contract? Was a gentle- 
man to do so who admitted that he had not 
the power? He wished to state with re- 
spect to that gentleman, that all his trans- 
actions with him had been characterized 
by the greatest frankness and straightfor- 
wardness. But his hon. Friend had for- 
gotten to read the next passage of the 
letter to which he had referred, and in 
which Mr. Wood said, ‘‘ You have the 
security in your own hands. If we do not 
choose to carry out our engagements, you 
need not send out your troops, or you may 
recall them.”” But his hon. Friend said, 
** You cannot withdraw the troops in the 
moment of danger.” No; but his hon. 
Friend must admit that the solemn en- 
gagement of a colony solemnly given was 
a matter which it was neither just nor 
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wise to treat as of no value at all. Now, 
he was not acting on the engagements 
given by a geutlemafi who said that he 
had no power from the General Assembly 
definitely to conclude any arrangement, 
The compact should be written in the 
clearest and plainest terms before the name 
of England was put to this guarantee, or 
before a shilling of this loan was raised, 
It was not easy to write it in the form of 
an Act of the New Zealand Assembly for 
the reason that the number of troops 
would vary, and it was to be hoped it would 
soon be small. But this he would engage, 
that before the guarantee should come into 
operation the sanction of the New Zealand 
Legislature should be given to the arrange. 
ment, in what form he would not under- 
take to say—that should be a matter for 
consideration hereafter. But as the Bill 
was framed, it could have no validity until 
the sanction of the New Zealand Legisla- 
ture was given to the arrangement, and he 
would undertake that without that sanction 
the loan should not be raised with an Im- 
perial guarantee, 

He believed he had answered every 
question which had been put to him; if 
not, he was prepared to do so, if hon. Gen- 
tlemen would be so kind as to remind him 
of any which he had forgotten. Well, 
then, he had shown that the war had not 
arisen through any act of the Government 
of New Zealand, that it was forced upon 
them by the outrages to which he had re- 
ferred, and by the conspiracy among the 
Waikato tribes. He had shown that, as 
the necessity of the colonists was urgent, 
so their expenditure had been immense, 
considering the size and population of the 
colony. He had shown that they sought 
to mect that expenditure by a loan in 
the open market, and that they had not 
been successful; that their revenue was 
ample for the security which England was 
asked to give; and, therefore, that this 
country would by guaranteeing the loan 
render them a great assistance without in- 
curring any risk. He had shown that the 
arrangement was one which would terml- 
nate an unliquidated debt to the mother 
country ; that it should be ratified by the 
New Zealand Government before the Im- 
perial Government was committed to any 
engagement ; and that with regard to the 
military protection of the colony, a prac 
tical contribution was secured, and the con- 
currence of the New Zealand Government 
in the policy of this country was one of the 
conditions of the compact. He, therefore, 
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confidently submitted the proposal to the 
favourable consideration of the House. He 
did not for one moment believe that under 
these circumstances, having regard to the 
struggle in which that colony was engaged, 
to the great sacrifices which the colonists 
were compelled to make, and to the finan- 
cial difficulties in which they were placed, 
the House of Commons would be disposed 
to refuse them that assistance, coupled 
with wise and satisfactory conditions, which 
could be given without any injury to our- 
selves. The loan was a prior claim upon 
the whole revenue of New Zealand, and 
was little more than the whole annual 
revenue of the colony. The House might 
be quite secure that they would incur no 
expense and no risk; and he trusted, there- 
fore, they would confer a great and endur- 
ing benefit upon one of the finest and most 
prosperous colonies of this country in 
circumstances of great and unparalleled 
difficulty. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that on the 
whole he was prepared, after the state- 
ment of the right hon, Gentleman, to give 
his support to the second reading of the 
Bill. It was very true that the colony 
could raise the money for itself; but the 
guarantee of the Imperial Treasury would 
enable it to raise as much money as was 


guaranteed on terms so much more favour- 
able that it might be described as an 
assistance from England to New Zealand 
to the amount, perhaps, of £20,000 or 


£30,000 a year. The question then arose 
whether there was any risk to ourselves 
in giving that assistance, and a sufficient 
reason for affording it? He was as 
strongly against guarantees for colonial 
loans as any Member of the House, not 
so much for fear of risk to the Imperial 
Treasury, but because he entirely agreed 
with what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Taunton on that point ; he entirely 
concurred with the statement of Sir James 
Graham, which the hon. Member had cited, 
that there could hardly be anything more 
disastrous to the connection between the 
mother country and the colony than that 
there should spring up between them the 
relation of creditor and debtor. But while 
he entertained that general opinion against 
the system, he believed there were good 
reasons for making the present case an 
exception to the rule. The expenses in- 
curred in these wars with Natives had 
arisen from a policy originated by the 
mother country for the protection of the 
rights of the Natives. It was not till 1852 
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that the colony of New Zealand had the 
management of its own affairs, and the re- 
sponsibility for what happened before and 
the origin of those wars rested to a 
great extent with the Home Government, 
and it would hardly be fair upon our 
parts wholly to ignore that fact. He was 
not prepared to say, as the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield seemed to say, that 
the policy of this country was either in 
theory or practice a policy of extermina- 
tion. He denied that statement, and main- 
tained that it would be nearer the truth to 
say that the policy was quite the reverse, 
that in New Zealand the wars occurred 
from the scrupulous endeavour of the Home 
Government to maintain the rights of the 
Natives, and from attempting to guard 
them in too artificial a manner by treaties, 
which were incomprehensible to the Native 
mind. The policy which had been pursued 
was to prevent extermination, but it had 
resulted in war; and as far as England had 
without the free voice of the colony origi- 
nated or maintained that policy we were 
implicated in its consequences. There 
was, therefore, something exceptional in 
the claims of New Zealand for liabilities 
dating before 1852. Yet, although we 
were to a certain extent responsible for the 
origin of these wars, it must not be sup- 
posed that we had incurred any permanent 
responsibility ; because the colony had 
since received complete powers of self- 
government and complete control over the 
Natives as well as over their own affairs in 
those Islands. It would be absolutely im- 
possible, even if it could be deemed right, 
that we should take upon ourselves an ulti- 
mate and enduring responsibility for the 
results for ever of a policy which was 
now placed in the hands of the colonists. 
Nothing could be more extravagant—no- 
thing could be more disastrous—than that 
one country should be at liberty to consult 
its own interests and carry out its own de- 
signs, while another country had to bear 
the expense which those proceedings might 
incur in blood and treasure. The world 
would cry out against so outrageous and 
reckless a system. The question was, how 
they could give the assistance now due to 
the colony in such a manner as to lead 
it to more self-reliance for the future, 
and to lessen its disposition to lean 
again upon the mother country. As 
far as the proposition before them had 
any tendency, it was to increase the 
sense of responsibility in the colony, to 
throw upon it the results of its own 
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policy, and to impose that check upon 
its engaging in hostilities which consisted 
in the liability of those who made war 
to pay the cost. It would thus break 
off the dependence on the mother country 
in regard to future wars. They had here, 
he thought, a case for assistance. He did 
not put it on grounds of generosity, be- 
cause he did not wish this country to treat 
New Zealand as a protegé; nor would he 
endorse the statement of the right hon, 
Gentleman, that the House, by passing 
the Bill, would become entitled to the gra- 
titude of the colony. England was bound, 
in justice, to give seme help to New Zea- 
land under existing circumstances, but 
so that New Zealand should be stimulated 
in the very process to help itself. That 
was the full extent of the aid which the 
Bill proposed, or he would not support it. 
The hon. Member for Taunton, in opposing 
the Bill, said, that the revenue of New 
Zealand was little more than half a million, 
and that the yearly increase was trifling com- 
pared with the increase in the expenditure, 
which had increased to a million and a half. 
[Mr. Artour Mitts: I did not say year 
by year; I spoke of the current year only. | 
That might be true of a year of war; but 
what they had to consider was how to 
limit the incurring of such obligations 
for the future. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Taunton said they had better wipe 
the slate clean, and start afresh. He 
(Mr. Adderley) said the better plan would 
be to wipe the slate and not start afresh. 
He was not prepared to forgive the debt, 
because that was the way to encourage 
the colony to get into our debt again ; 
but he would consider if they could not 
find some method of repayment which 
should act as a check against the desire 
to get into debt again, and at the same 
time be a real quid pro quo for what 
was given by this country. It was pro- 
posed that the mother country should give 
a guarantee for a million, in return for 
certain considerations. They were to re- 
ceive, in the first place, payment of a 
debt of half a million; and, after the ex- 
planations of the Government, there could 
be no doubt that the money would really 
be’ paid to the Imperial Exchequer, for 
the first £500,000 of the loan raised 
would be ¢yso facto applied in that way. 
The second consideration was much more 
valuable, and would establish a new sys- 
tem of relations between us and the colony 
in case of future wars, and would become a 
precedent for other colonies. It was that 
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the colony should undertake to pay for all 
troops, beyond one regiment, whom th 
might hereafter require, at the rate of £40 
per head per annum. That was so impor. 
tant a consideration that he should have 
been quite ready to give the guarantee for 
that return alone. It was in itself a suffi. 
cient quid pro quo, because it would break 
down the vicious system of relieving the 
British colonies of their proper service in 
self-defence. The only question was whe. 
ther this consideration was secured, and 
that appeared to him to be the weak point 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech. They should consider whether 
they could not insert in the Bill some 
better security. [Mr, CarpweLL: We have 
tried to get the best that New Zealand can 
give.] There was an old arrangement that 
the colony should pay £5 per man; but to 
that day it had never been paid. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE;: 
It was remitted by the Imperial Govern. 
ment on the recommendation of Sir George 
Grey. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, the result was 
much the same. The question was, had 
we better security for £40 than for £5 
being paid or not remitted? If New 
Zealand could not pay £5 could she pay 
£40? And if she could would she? Of 
course when £5 per man could not be ob- 
tained, the chances seemed much less that 
£40 would be paid. Perhaps no provision 
on this point could be introduced into the 
Bill, because the liability was fluctuating 
and not fixed, and therefore no fixed 
stipulated payment on it could be enacted. 
Ten thousand men might be wanted one 
year, and perhaps more the next. He 
understood the right hon. Gentleman, 
however, to say that he was willing to 
introduce into the Bill in Committee such 
terms as would render it impossible that 
the Imperial Treasury should be liable 
for the guarantee until the colonial Par- 
liament had passed some sort of a Re 
solution, pledging them to fulfil that part 
of the bargain. Even such a Resolu- 
tion would be imperfect, for it would not 
be binding except on one Parliament, and, 
indeed, in one Session. At the same 
time, there was nothing in the annals of 
New Zealand to justify the supposition 
that the colony would repudiate a solemn 
Resolution passed by its Legislature. 
solemn Resolution connected with benefits 
actually received, would constitute such an 
amount of equitable and honourable obliga- 
tion that he had no fear that the colony 
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would not consider itself bound by it. Of 
all colonies, New Zealand had been espe- 
cially faithful in the discharge of its hon- 
ourable as well as loyal obligations ; and 
if once such a Resolution were adopted, 
he did not think it would be violated. 
There would then be a much more 
solemn obligation in regard to the new 
terms than in regard to the previous ar- 
rangement of £5 per head. There would 
be an absolute compact embodied in a Re- 
solution referring to this Act, instead of 
a mere notification in a Colonial Office 
despatch ; and such a compact could not 
be lightly broken. He believed, there- 
fore, that, on the whole, the proposal was 
sound, and that it would be for the in- 
terests of the colony and of the mother 
country to adopt it—not so much on 
pecuniary grounds as on moral consider- 
ations, which were of infinitely more im- 
portance. The solvency of the colony 
was, he thought, sufficient to give full se- 
curity for the repayment of the loan. The 
increase in the expenditure was of a tem- 
porary kind, whereas the increase of the 
revenue of the colony was steady and per- 
manent. Scarcely one of the colonies of 
this country exhibited a revenue so rapidly 
inereasing as did New Zealand. The Go- 
vernment having taken securities for re- 
payment, and the case being exceptional, 
the proposition was one that the House 
might fairly sanction without laying down 
a mischievous precedent in regard to other 
colonies, 

Sin JOHN TRELAWNY said, he had 
felt much difficulty in catching the drift 
of the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Adderley), and could not tell 
whether he thought that this country or 
the colony should bear the expenses of the 
war, till he came to the practical conclu- 
sion that he would support the Government 
project, and bore testimony to the solvency 
and good faith of the colony. He (Sir 
John Trelawny), however, held in his hand 
‘document, being a Parliamentary Return 
setting forth a Correspondence between the 
Colonial Minister of the day (Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton) and the Governor of the colony 
(Governor Gore Browne), with reference to 
certain evidence of Mr. H. Sewell, Colonial 
Treasurer, delivered before a Parliamentary 
Committee on a then proposed guarantee 
(£500,000) loan, about 1857, and proving 
that in an important particular the Com- 
mittee of the British Parliament which sat 
thereon was misled. Sir John Trelawny 
quoted a letter, published with the same 
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Returns, and relating to the same transac- 
tion, written by the Speaker of the As- 
sembly and several other members of it, 
clearly demonstrating their opinion there- 
of. The Return was reprinted in the 
present Session, and it appeared that Mr. 
Sewell was rewarded by a vote of £1,000, 
in consideration of the ability with which 
he had served the colony in that matter. 
After this, it would be prudent not to rely 
too confidently on the mere security of the 
honour and integrity of the colony when 
a guarantee loan of £1,000,000 was asked 
for, about which Parliament might be mis- 
led again, however inadvertently. He (Sir 
John Trelawny) did not say but that as 
we had got into such a difficulty it might 
not be necessary to escape from it at once 
and for ever by some strong act of the 
Government. ‘‘ But,’’ he said, ‘let us do 
it with our eyes open. Do not let us get 
into a state of confusion as’ not to know 
how we stand in consequence of the man- 
ner in which the Government had mis- 
managed the colony; but let our actual 
liabilities be for once distinctly settled, so 
that we may prepare to meet them like 
men. Murderers, of course, must be 
punished ; but it was beneath the dignity 
of Great Britain to wage a war like the pre- 
sent with savages, putting our soldiers in 
positions where they were peculiarly liable 
to humiliating defeats, and that in a war 
which was evidently founded in iniquity. 
Though the people with whom we were 
fighting might be savages, that was no 
reason why faith should not be kept with 
them. The colonists had been rebuked 
by twoor three Colonial Ministers, for the 
spirit of rapacity some of the colonists had 
exhibited as regards the land of the 
Natives, and for a desire expressed to set 
aside a treaty—that of Waitangi—delibe- 
rately pledging the faith of the Crown of 
England to confirm to the Natives the 
rights of British citizens. The Govern- 
ment on their part had taken at times a 
course that could not be palliated or de- 
fended, having both endorsed the act of 
Governor Gore Browne in respect of the 
seizure of the Waitara Block, and the act 
of Sir George Grey in giving it up again 
as having been wrongfully seized. What 
was the practical solution of the question ? 
He said, punish once for all those Natives 
against whom delinquency could be proved, 
but do not go to war with the whole of the 
Natives, some of whom had been friendly 
to us, because a few officers and men 
had been shot by members of a particular 
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tribe who considered that they had been | coveted and which we insisted upon having 
ill-treated, and made war in despair of other-| vi e¢ armis. He had no hesitation ip 
wise obtaining justice. He thought those | saying that it would be most imprudent on 
were to blame who had got us into these | the part of the Government to guarantee 
troubles. Unfortunately the Government | the loan, the more so considering the pre. 
had never acted on a consistent policy in re- | carious tenure of office of the Ministries 
ference to the affairs of New Zealand. If | ruling the colony. 

the credit and revenue of the colony were | Mr. MONSELL said, he did not see 
as good as had been described, why had | why a guarantee should be given if, as was 
not the colonists been left to obtain a loan | stated by the hon. Member for Stockport 
in the general market? As they had | (Mr. J. B. Smith), colonies where the se. 
come to the Government for a guarantee, curity was known to be good could readily 
he inferred that the credit of the colony | borrow money at the rate of 6 per cent, 
was not quite so good as had been repre- | To show the progress which New Zealand 
sented. He trusted that the Bill would had made of late years, he might mentin 


not be pressed by the Government. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, that if New 
Zealand had the securities to offer which 
the Secretary for the Colonies said she 
had, it was ridiculous to suppose that she 
would not be able to borrow two or three 


millions of money in this country. The, 


real difficulty in the case was, that the 


colony was not prepared to pay a suffi-| 
ciently high rate of interest. They sought | 
to obtain a loan at 53 per cent, when set- | 


tled colonies like Canada were only able to 
borrow at 6 per cent. 


Their difficulty was not that they could 


not borrow the money, but it was simply | 


a question of a half per cent. He should 


support the Amendment, because he re- | 
garded it as a false principle to guarantee _ 


loans of this description. 

CotoneL SYKES said, they were now 
treated to a Parliamentary representation 
of the drama of A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. 


guarantee. The result would be pre- 
cisely what it had been in regard to the 


£500,000. We should in the end lose a! 


million, but in the meantime we should get 


back the £500,000. Ever since the year | 


1841 we had been annually granting sums 
to the colony of New Zealand, varying from 
£6,000 to £20,000. [An hon. Memper: 
What for? | He was unable to say what 
for, but he held in his hand a list of the 
grants which had been made by the House, 
and a very formidable one it was. Where 
was this to stop, and what were we to 
look forward to? Whenever we came into 
contact with men with black skins we 


If they went into | 
the market and offered 6 per cent they | 
would readily obtain all they required. | 


The colony owed us £500,000, | 
and the way in which they offered to pay | 
us was by borrowing £1,000,000 on our | 


that the Customs revenue, which in 1860-1 
‘was £205,000, had increased in 1861-2 tp 
£339,000, and in 1862-3 to £489,000, 
| being an increase of 44 per cent. The 
population and shipping had also increased 

in a remarkable manner. How, then, was 
it necessary for the Government to gire 
such a guarantee as this? It was per 
feetly clear that the colony could get the 
money by paying a little higher rate of in. 
terest, and putting themselves to some in- 
convenience. He thoug!t it ought not to 
be made too easy for the colonists to carry 
on a war against the Natives. The right 


hon. Member for Staffordshire (Mr. Ad- 
derley) had spoken in terms of laudation of 


the conduct of the colonists towards the 
Natives ; but if the right hon. Gentleman 
would look at the Report of Sir William 
Martin, he would find that, in the opinion 
of those persons who were well informed 
upon the subject, there had been a constant 
exercise of acts of the grossest injustice 
on the part of colonists towards the Natives 
in regard to the possession of land. They 
were constantly endeavouring to evade the 
engagements they had entered into in re 
ference to land. 
| Mr. ADDERLEY said, what he hai 
stated was, that the policy of the Home 
Government was not a policy of exterm 
nation. 
Mr. MONSELL said, he was unable to 
‘see what argument the right hon. Gentle 
man could found upon that. No one was 
inclined to believe that it was ever intended 
_by the Home Government to massacre the 
Natives ; but we had given to the Colonial 
Government for the first time entire Juris- 
| diction over the Natives, and had facilitated 
| arrangements for the future maintenance of 
‘troops in New Zealand. Instead of endea- 


called them uncivilized barbarians, when | vouring to make it easy for the colonists t0 
the truth of the matter was that they had | get money into their hands for the purpose 
the misfortune to own lands which we of abusing these privileges, we ought t0 
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make it as difficult as possible ; and we 
ought to have some further proof than that 
iven by the Colonial Secretary, that at a 
fair rate of interest the money required by 
the colony could not be obtained in the 
public market. If the House of Commons 
were forward in making the raising of 
money easy, it would render the colonists 
Jess anxious than they would otherwise be 
to put an end to the difficulties in which 
they had plunged themselves. According 
to Sir George Grey the distrust which ex- 
isted in the minds of the Natives had been 
entirely produced by the conduct of the 
colonists towards them. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he had seen it 
stated in the New Zealand papers that Sir 
George Grey, when passing through the 
disturbed districts, had declared that wher- 
ever he had gone he had found continually 
increasing proofs that the revolt of the 
Maories had been instigated and had been 
generally sustained by the influence of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. The Roman 
Catholic population in Canada and other 
colonies were exuberant in outward demon- 
strations of loyalty, but whenever a real 
opportunity presented itself they were the 
first to organize a system of revolt against 
our dominion. If it was difficult for him 
to make his feelings intelligible to the 


House, how much more beyond him was it 
to unravel that web of sophistry which had 
employed, and which still employed, the 
greatest intellects of the world in weaving 


around our Empire? He had sought to 
direct attention to this matter on three dif- 
ferent occasions, but the right hon. Gentle- 
man had told him that it was too late to 
enter into that discussion, treating him, of 
course, as a monomaniac. That Power, in 
consideration of its influence in the divi- 
sions of that House, received at the present 
moment not less than about a million ster- 
ling annually in support of its institutions. 
[Cries of ** Question !””] 

Lorv STANLEY, interposing, wished 
to know whether the hon. Member for 
Peterborough was in order, whereupon the 
hon. Member resumed his seat without fur- 
ther remark. 

Me. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
I will not follow the hon. Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Whalley) in his pursuit 
of the Jesuits, whom he finds in every 
part of the world, and thinks have been 
at work in the forests of New Zealand ; 
but if we are to take the statement he 

made with respect to the conduct 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Canada 
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as the measure of his accuracy in respect 
to New Zealand, we cannot rate it very 
high. I must say that the Roman Ca- 
tholic Chureh, during the rebellion in Ca- 
nada, so far from fomenting that rebel- 
lion, was, on the contrary, a most earnest 
ally of the Imperial Government on the 
side of order and loyalty. There are two 
or three points that have been raised in 
the course of this debate which I desire to 
notice. It has been admitted by the Go- 
vernment, from the first word spoken by 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer down to this moment, that the 
practice of guaranteeing colonial Joans is 
objectionable as a system. It is fully and 
candidly conceded that an exceptional case 
must be made out by the Government for 
every colonial guarantee which it proposes. 
But we submit that an exceptional case 
has been made out in the present instance 
for the colony of New Zealand; and, in 
support of that view, I would refer to the 
speech of my right hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Adderley). No Member of this 
House would be likely to look with more 
jealousy and suspicion on a proposal of this 
kind than my right hon. Friend opposite ; 
yet it is evident from the valuable support 
which he gives to this Bill, that he clearly 
sees that in spite of the guarantee the 
proposal is one which would promote and 
forward, instead of retarding, those objects 
of colonial policy which he has long had 
at heart. He knows well that the proposal 
is justified by the great and unparalleled 
efforts which the colony of New Zealand 
has lately made for its own defence ; and 
that it is further justified by those condi- 
tions as to the future military contributions 
of the colony that would form the sine qud 
non upon which the guarantee would finally 
be made to rest. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tavistock (Sir John Trelawny) 
went back to those two favourite topics of 
his in connection with past transactions in 
New Zealand, on which I am afraid we 
shall never come to an agreement —I 
mean the conduct of the agent of the 
New Zealand Government, Mr. Sewell, 
when the loan formerly guaranteed was 
raised, and the long-contested question of 
the Waitara purchase, I defy anybody to 
examine all the transactions connected with 
the guarantee of that loan, which were 
submitted to a searching inquiry before a 
Committee of this House, and to carry 
away that strange impression from them 
which seems to have got hold of the hon. 
Baronet’s mind. The matter concerns po- 
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litical parties in the New Zealand Cham- 
ber much more than it does us. Whatever 
blame may or may not be due to Mr. 
Sewell—and of his conduct I give no 
opinion whatever—there is no doubt that 
the whole question was one very much of 
a party character—that he was charged 
with a certain want of frankness in his 
dealings with this Government, by those 
who were his political opponents in New 
Zealand : but, in fact, this House and the 
Government were not misled in any ma- 
terial degree on the point. The sum of 
£500,000 was contained in the Resolution 
of the New Zealand Chamber, and the 
only question was whether the colony 
might have accepted a smaller amount, 
about which there appeared to be some 
difference of opinion. But there was no- 
thing in the whole transaction which cast 
any slur upon the good faith of the New 
Zealand Government, which has punctually 
met the loan, which is in gradual course 
of extinction. I will not now return to 
the question of the Waitara purchase, ex- 
cept to say that I protest against the hon. 
Baronet’s version of that matter, and that, 
in my conscientious conviction, not an acre 
of land has ever been taken by the New 
Zealand Government from the Natives 


except with the voluntary consent of those 


who were believed to be the owners of that 
land. I am aware of the vague suspicion, 
rather than the knowledge possessed by 
many on that subject; but I venture to 
say that in no colony in which Europeans 
have had to do with a Native race has 
more scrupulous treatment with respect to 
their land been shown to that Native race 
than has been shown, under the direction 
of the Imperial Government, to the Na- 
tives of New Zealand. 1 now come to the 
objections of the hon. Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. J. B. Smith), who said, ‘‘ Don’t 
ask us to guarantee this loan, because the 
New Zealand Government have nothing to 
do but to go into the market and obtain 
money if they will pay the market price 
for it.’” No doubt that might be so, or 
that, if they paid enough, New Zealand, a 
small though rapidly rising colony, would 
obtain money in the London market upon 
some terms or other; but we say that it 
is safe for us under exceptional circum- 
stances to give this assistance to a strug- 
gling Colovial Government, which is mak- 
ing great efforts to enable it to repay the 
advances made to it under circumstances 
of difficulty, and also to enable it in con- 
junction with the Imperial Government to 
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bring the war to an early termination, 
The difference between the amount of jp. 
terest which the colony would have to 
pay if it obtained the loan upon its own 
security and that which will be payable 
under this arrangement is a matter of 
some importance to New Zealand, and is 
at all‘ events quite sufficient to justify the 
colony in asking, and the Imperial Govern. 
ment in giving, the assistance which js 
to be rendered under this Bill. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Monsell) is afraid that if Parliament 
passes this Bill, things will be made too 
easy for the Colonial Government, and 
that they will be induced to continue the 
war instead of concluding peace. If my 
right hon. Friend looked into the affairs 
of New Zealand as closely as it has been 
my duty to do, he would not be afraid that 
things will be made too easy for the 
colonists by anything which this House 
ean do. He would have seen an indus- 
trious population leaving their industrial 
employments, and turning out to defend 
their lives and property, and would have 
witnessed the remarkable fact of a foree 
of something like 10,000 men armed, 
trained, and drilled by the colony, and 
mainly by one province, so that in Auck- 
land there is scarcely an ablebodied man 
who is not under arms. Under these 
circumstances, there is no danger of war 
being made too pleasant to the people of 
New Zealand. But the fact is that the 
continuance of war or the conclusion of 
peace depends not upon the New Zealand 
Government but upon the Governor, Sit 
George Grey, in consultation with the 
General, Sir Duncan Cameron. When 
the responsibility of the management of 
the Natives in time of peace was trans- 
ferred to the local Government, certain 
inevitable exceptions were made by the 
Duke of Newcastle, who, at the conclu 
sion of his despatch to Sir George Grey, 
said— 

“ You would be bound to exercise the negative 
powers which you possess by preventing any step 
marked by injustice towards Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects of the Native race. You would be bound 
to judge for yourself as to the justice and pro- 
priety of employing, and the best mode of em- 
ploying, Her Majesty’s forces.” 


These are the instructions under which 
Sir George Grey has been acting all along, 
and I should be sorry to do him the in- 
justice of supposing that if, in his opinion, 
on consultation with the General, the mo- 
ment had arrived when the war might be 
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terminated, and a lasting peace made with 
the Natives, he would have hesitated to 
make it, even although in doing so he 
should have differed from his responsible 
advisers. If that was always probable, it 
js now absolutely certain; because the 
Governor has been supported in this 
matter in the strongest and most un- 
equivocal manner by the despatches which 
two months ago were sent to him by my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Colonies, which directed him, whatever 
may be the opinion of the Ministers—if, 
unfortunately (which we do not antici- 
pate), they should differ from him—to 
make peace with the Natives, whenever, 
in consultation with the General, he thinks 
that the right and proper time has ar- 
rived. It is, therefore, not to be sup- 
posed that the Colonial Government have 
the issues of peace or war in their hands, 
or that by the assistance which we propose 
to give them we shall be making war too 
easy for them, or lessening their desire 
for peace. Under these circumstances, I 


trust that the House will accept the pro- 
posal made by the Government, which I 
am quite certain will be of most impor- 
tant assistance to the colony in bringing 
this unfortunate war to a close, and, more 


than that,- will for all time to come im- 
prove the relations as to military mat- 
ters between the colony and the mother 
country. 

Me. COBDEN: Sir, I feel thankful to 
the hon. Member for Taunton (Mr. Arthur 
Mills) for having brought this matter un- 
der the consideration of the House. Pe- 
culiar difficulties always attend the discus- 
sion of any principle involving our relations 
with our colonies. If it is brought forward 
as an abstract Motion, the Mover, as in 
the ease of the hon. Member for Tavistock 
(Sir John Trelawny), finds himself counted 
out. But if it is brought forward on a spe- 
tifie ground, as to-night, we are met with 
extraordinary unanimity of opinion on all 
sides of the House, that it is a most im- 
proper thing we are going to do. Every 
one agrees that in principle it is indefen- 
sible; but then everybody says this is an 
exceptional case. I shall express in two 
Vords what it is we are asked todo. We 
have a debtor owing us £500,000, and he 
says to his creditor, ‘‘ My credit is not very 
good in the City ; if you endorse my bill 
for 1,000,000 I will be able to discount 
ton your credit in the City, and I will pay 
You the £500,000.” Now, I want to know 
What interest the English people, who are 
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to give this national guarantee, have in 
the matter? There has not been a word 
said on that point since the hon, Member 
for Taunton opened the discussion—and he 
dwelt upon the interest the British tax- 
payer has in the question. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Colonies 
invoked our generosity and kindness to- 
wards the New Zealanders. But if we 
have any generosity to spare it is wanted 
by our countrymen—the taxpayers of this 
country. You have 100,000 people living 
in this colony of New Zealand, who, in an 
economical sense, are raised immeasurably 
above the average condition of the popula- 
tion of England ; and you are asking the 
English population to bear the expense of 
a war carried on in that colony—and for 
what object? The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) tells us in 
his own peculiar fashion what the object is. 
He says we are bound by an irresistible 
necessity to exterminate the Native popu- 
lation of New Zealand ; he says also that 
he told us so twenty years ago, and he ap- 
pears to feel rather grieved than otherwise, 
that we have been so slow in the process 
of extermination. He says that instead of 
a long lingering agony we should have 
given them a short pang and be done with 
them. I want to know how the hon. and 
learned Gentleman proposes to exterminate 
the Maori race. He did not give the re- 
ceipt, or tell us whether it was by strych- 
nine or by what other process. Really I 
think the hon, and learned Member rather 
presumes on a long career of eccentricity 
when he advances a doctrine which in a 
Christian assembly like this is out of place, 
and should have been delivered in a Par- 
liament of Thugs. What interest have 
English taxpayers in fighting the battles 
of the population of New Zealand? What 
is the issue? Everybody knows what it 
means; it is to take possession of the land 
of the Maories. Wool is enormously high, 
sheep pasturage is very profitable, and the 
neighbours of the Maori proprietors would 
be very glad to elbow them out and take 
possession of their land. But what interest 
have the English people in that? The 
English nation has parted with all sove- 
reignty and jurisdiction over the land in 
New Zealand. The British Legislature 
has not power to dispose of a single acre 
of that land. If Queen, Lords, and Com- 
mons together were to pass an Act to give 
a few acres to some pensioner—some inva- 
lid from the army—the New Zealand Le- 
gislature would be up in arms against us 
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for having infringed their rights. Seeing, 
then, that we have no interest in the land, 
what interest have we in the proceedings 
of the New Zealanders in this matter? I 
think it can easily be shown that the little 
interest we might have had in New Zea- 
land, apart from the ownership of the land, 
namely, an interest in their trade, is likely 
to be very seriously impaired by the 
policy which we are now pursuing. For, 
what are we doing? We are proposing 
to give facilities to the New Zealanders 
to get into debt. That is the whole 
object of our proceeding to-day. It is 
argued that if the New Zealand Govern- 
ment go into the City they cannot get their 
money for 5} per cent. It would be very 
strange if they could when the Bank rate 
is 6 per cent. If the New Zealand Go- 
vernment, like other Governments and 
other people, had to pay the ordinary 
market rate, 63 or 7 per cent, that would 
be a motive for borrowing as little as pos- 
sible. But what we are doing with New 
Zealand, what has been done with Canada, 
either by Imperial aid, or by the credit 
given by bankers upon the faith of 
the Imperial connection —what we are 
doing in both cases is this: We are 
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heaping up in these colonies an enormous 


debt, the interest of which is all paid out 
of the Customs’ duties, and the augmen- 
tation of those duties prevents our extend- 
ing our trade with those colonies, Therefore 
we are acting directly at variance with our 
own interests in the only way in which we 
could have any beneficial relations with 
these dependencies. When you talk of 
the revenue of New Zealand you must bear 
in mind that it is nearly all derived from 
the Customs’ duties. I see by the last 
Budget that £600,000 out of a revenue of 
£620,000 is derived from that source. 
We are told that the colony is very pros- 
perous. I have taken the trouble to refer 
to the statement of our exports to New 
Zealand for the last three years, and I find 
that they have increased from £800,000 
in 1861 to £1,200,000 in 1862 and 
£1,900,000 in 1863. Now, although no 
doubt an impulse to the trade of New 
Zealand has been given by the gold dis- 
coveries, the Government expenditure by 
an army in New Zealand adds to our ex- 
ports to that country. Therefore, to a 
certain extent, this is a factitious trade and 
may not continue to increase at that rate. 
With this increased amount of debt, and 
consequent charge for interest, it is very 
likely that in New Zealand, as in Canada, 
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the Legislature may put an excessive duty 
upon imports so as materially to interfere 
with your trade. I told the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in speaking of our rela. 
tions with Canada, that I could make out 
a better case for paying the expenses of 
the garrison of Strasburg or Lille for 
France, than for paying the expenses of 
the garrison of Quebec for the Canadians, 
Our tariff with France is much lower than 
the tariff with Canada, and we shall have g 
high tariff with New Zealand if you afford 
them facilities for borrowing money. A 
debt of £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 is no 
slight matter for a population of 100,000 
persons. If our debt bore a similar propor- 
tion to the inhabitants of this country, fabu. 
lous as it appears now it would be much 
larger. I do not understand what the sti- 
pulation is that we are to get in return for 
this loan. The right hon. Gentleman does 
not seem to have the power that would 
authorize him to pledge the New Zealand 
Legislature to anything. You have no 
guarantee for anything in return for this 
proceeding. I donot like the terms he 
offers us. Suppose we receive from New 
Zealand £40 per head for each ma, 
and the cost of each man is £120 per 
head, the stipulation is this, that if we 
agree to pay £800,000 for 10,000 men, 
then new Zealand bargains to pay £400,000 
more. I do not like the bargain; there 
is no motive for entering into it, and | 
entirely disapprove of the whole proceed- 
ing. And I ask you, is not this the 
time to come forward and show that we 
are prepared to take another course in 
colonial matters? Did we not feel last 
week that having our forces scattered over 
the world weakens us in our relations with 
our neighbours? If the hon. Gentleman 
goes to a division I will vote with him, and 
I thank him for having brought forward 
this subject. " 
Sir JOHN HAY said, he did not wish 
to detain the House, but there was one 
point which had not been mentioned in the 
debate which weighed with him extremely 
in giving his vote for the Amendment. 
Up to 1852 New Zealand was a Crown 
colony. At that time an Order in Couneil 
was in force which prohibited the impor- 
tation of arms and ammunition into the 
colony, because it was wisely foreseen that 
if permission were given to import arms 
we should be arming the Natives against 
ourselves. One of the very first acts of 
the Legislative Assembly the year after 
New Zealand became a free colony was 0 
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an Arms Bill, permitting the impor- 
tation of arms for sale to the Natives, 
which was justified on two grounds—one 
that the traffic was most lucrative; the 
other was a flagrant crime against the 
Imperial Legislature—that it was just to 
arm the Natives, because if they were not 
armed it would be unnecessary to maintain 
a large military force from the mother 
country, whereas if they were armed, it 
would be necessary that the colony should 
be protected by a large military force, and 
a military chest would afford considerable 
means of lucrative emolument to the colo- 
nists. Had the Order in Council prohibit- 
ing the exportation of arms into New Zea- 
land been allowed to remain in force, the 
Natives would probably have remained 
peaceable subjects of the Crown, and this 
war, which had arisen in consequence of bad 
legislation and gross injustice, might have 
been prevented. For this reason he would 
cordially vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Taunton. 

Lorv STANLEY: I confess, Sir, 1 
have formed my opinion upon this subject 
after considerable hesitation and doubt, 
and I now ask permission to state very 
briefly the reasons which have influenced 
me. I object, Sir, to this guarantee 
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mainly on the ground that it seems to 
me we are giving assistance to the co- 


lony in the worst form possible. There 
is nothing more tempting, but at the 
same time more fallacious, than the idea 
of helping your friend without injuring 
yourself by becoming his security. We 
all know what that practice comes to in 
private life. I say if we are to give as- 
sistance to the colony of this kind it is 
much better to give it in hard money 
paid down at once, for in that case you 
know the extent of your liability and are 
under no illusion. But it seems to me 
that in this case the responsibility you 
will incur is totally out of proportion to 
the amount of aid given. The sum gua- 
ranteed is £1,000,000, and no one dis- 
putes the fact that the colony would be 
able to raise that amount, say at 7 per 
cent, in the usual way, without resort- 
ing to any guarantee. But if the money 
be borrowed upon our security it could 
be raised at 4 per cent, making the 
difference in the interest £30,000. Now, 
if Her Majesty’s Government have come 
to the conclusion that they ought to 
help the colony in a financial way, I 
think it will be far better and cheaper 


for them to pay down at once this | 
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£30,000 a year, even without any hope 
of ever getting it back again, rather than 
that the Imperial Parliament should be- 
come guarantee for the loan now asked 
for. In the one case there would be a 
mere temporary sacrifice —in the other 
you would incur a responsibility for the 
capital. I want to know what is the se- 
curity for the repayment of this debt? 
Her Majesty’s Government appear to be 
embarrassed in their arguments. First 
they say the colony is poor and cannot 
raise the money without our security, and 
then that the colony is in a very pros- 
perous condition, and that there is no 
fear for the consequences. One or other 
of these assertions must be untenable. If 
the circumstances of the colony are such 
that there is no reasonable probability of 
our getting back the money, it is a reason 
why we should not run the risk ; and if, 
on the other hand, the cireumstances of 
the colony are such that they can raise the 
sum without difficulty, then the Govern- 
ment have cut from under their feet the 
ground upon which they rest for granting 
this loan. Then I want to know, in the 
event of some difficulty being raised about 
the payment of this debt hereafter, what 
means have you of enforcing it? So far 
as I can see, there are none whatever. 
We cannot go to war with the colonists 
to compel them to repay it, nor can we 
proceed to seize the waste lands which 
we once held, and very wisely have 
given up of our own free will. You 
ean exercise nothing but a moral force in 
getting it back if they do not choose to 
pay. And with regard to that, when you 
recollect that the colony depends greatly 
upon the influx of fresh emigrants, and 
that the majority hereafter will consist of 
persons whose fathers were not even in 
the colony when the debt was contracted, 
you must allow that a future Colonial 
Legislature may not attach to this debt 
that sacred character which attaches to a 
liability of this kind in England. If we 
look through the whole civilized world, 
England is, perhaps, the only country 
that has not at some time or other com- 
pounded —I will not say repudiated— 
with her creditors, and compelled them to 
abandon some part of their legitimate 
claims. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Colonies appears to me 
to have put forward an argument against 
his own proposal, when he says he can- 
not expect that the colonists will be 
wholly responsible for the expense of the 
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war, beeause the management of Native 
affairs has been kept to a great extent in 
the hands of the Governor independent of 
the Legislature. No doubt in that he 
spoke right. The purport of the des- 
patch written by the right hon. Gentleman, 
dated the 26th May last, was to advise 
the Governor that in this matter of war 
he was wholly independent of the local 
Legislature, and that he might stop the 
war at any moment. If, therefore, he 
has the power of stopping it, he has also 
the power to carry it on so long as he 
pleases, independent of the local Govern- 
ment ; and if, therefore, the colony can- 
not bring any pressure to bear on its 
Government, I do not see how a war of 
this kind can be brought toanend. The 
only way in which I think that can be 
done is by the colonists feeling the whole 
burden of the war, and that it is to their 
interest to put an end to it. It may be 
said that this House has not done so on 
former occasions, and that it will be a 
hard case to apply a new rule in the pre- 
sent instance. But a Judge once said, with 
truth, that hard cases make bad law, be- 
cause in trying to soften down a general 
rule to meet what appears to be the jus- 
tice of a particular case, you run the 
risk of destroying what is most important 
to maintain, certainty and impartiality in 
the administration of the law. I think 
this is a case in which the House ought 
to protest against the general policy of 
guarantees; and I believe that when 
the balance is struck it will be shown 
that the colony has paid less towards her 
defences than the mother country. That 
being so, the whole question at issue is, 
whether New Zealand shall pay £30,000 
more for the interest of this loan than she 
will have to pay if we guarantee it ? Look- 
ing, therefore, at this question as setting 
a precedent for the future, I think the 
House may with a clear conscience dis- 
sent from the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with respect to this Bill. 

Sin JAMES FERGUSSON said, the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. Cobden), and the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley), 
had put the question upon a different foot- 
ing to that of the hon. Member for Taun- 
ton; and he was afraid that those who 
voted against the Bill, by the light of those 
speeches, would find themselves committed 
to a new policy, which, to a certain ex- 
tent, would cut the connection between 
the mother country and her colonies. He 


Lord Stanley 
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should, therefore, much regret being there. 
by committed by such a principle to a po. 
licy to which he was not prepared to go, 
He, therefore, called upon her Majesty's 
Government to give an assurance to hon, 
Members who did not wish to carry out the 
principle to such a conclusion, that in the 
future stages of the Bill they would insert 
a clause that should bind the colonists to 
aceept such terms as were proposed to 
them in the despatch which had been laid 
upon the table of the House—namely, that 
they should in future maintain the troops 
necessary for their defence. He was not 
prepared to go so far as to leave the colo. 
nists to themselves, or to leave the poor 
Natives, to whom we were bound by solemn 
obligations, at the mercy of the Colonial 
Government ; but if this assurance were 
given, many hon. Members who, as things 
stood, might not like to support the pro- 
posed guarantee, might have no hesitation 
in doing so. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: My right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for the Colonies 
has already stated that we would exact from 
the Government of New Zealand precisely 
those engagements which the hon. and gal 
lant Gentleman intimates would be satis- 
factory to him and to others. I quite agree 
with him that many of the doctrines laid 
down in this debate by those who oppose 
the Bill go really to the extent of saying 
that we ought to cast our colonies adrift, 
I am not, however, prepared to concur in 
that conclusion. This colony of New Zea- 
land was founded in the expectation that 
the emigrants who went there would re- 
ceive that protection which the mother 
country affords to her colonies. It iss 
very thriving colony; it is increasing ra- 
pidly in wealth and in everything that con- 
stitutes a prosperous society. The argu- 
ment which has been advanced to-night by 
the opponents of the Bill really is, that 
we ought to deprive that society of the as- 
sistance of the Crown in bringing this un- 
happy war to a conclusion. Now, I lament 
the existence of the war as much as any 
body; but it is not, I maintain, a war 
arising, as has been stated, from the sei- 
zure of the lands of the Native population. 





It has been explained by my right hon. 
Friend that it had its origin in the murder 
of an officer and men, which is a thing 
totally unconnected with the question of 
| land, and that no land has been taken from 
the people of New Zealand except by pur- 
chase, on the authority and with the con- 


, sent of those to whom it belonged. The 
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argument of the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn goes beyond anything that has 
been advanced by any other hon. Member 
who has spoken in this debate. They said, 
“Do not assist the colonists,’’ though the 
assistance we propose does not involve any 
charge on the taxpayers of this country; 
but the noble Lord, not content with ex- 
horting the House to reject the Bill, seems 
to wish that we should compel the colonists 
to borrow at 7 per cent without a guaran- 
tee, when with a guarantee they could 
borrow at 4 per cent. Nay, more, he runs 
down their credit and does his best to pre- 
yent them from being able to borrow at all, 
because, he says, they may hereafter repu- 
diate the debt and then the guarantee will 
fall upon us. It is clear, therefore, that 
when they go into the market, people will 
be apt to say, ‘‘ The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn says you are not to be 
trusted, and we will not lend you anything 
atall.’’ The real question at issue, how- 
ever, is, Do we wish that this unhappy war 
should be brought to a conclusion, or that 
the revolt should be successful, and that the 





authority of the Queen and the interests 
of our fellow subjects in New Zealand | 
should be sacrificed? cannot believe | 
that this House desires the latter alterna- | 
tive. The sooner, then, the war is brought 
to an end the better for all the parties con- 
cerned. And let us not suppose that the 
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that question depended his vote and those 
of some hon. Friends of his who were 
anxious to vote with the Government if 
they could. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he had already 
stated that care would be taken that the 
New Zealand Government should be pledged 
to all the engagements upon which the loan 
was given. He would undertake to con- 
sider whether he could frame a clause 
making the consent of the Commissioners 
of the Treasury dependent on the accept- 
ance of the Assembly of New Zealand of 
the terms on which it was proposed that 
the loan should be advanced. 


Question put, ‘“‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 92; Noes 
55: Majority 37. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 

SUPPLY. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.’’ 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—THE 
ARMISTICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 


British colonists in New Zealand do not | beg to ask the noble Lord at the head of 
take an active part in the contest. There | the Government, Whether he has any in- 
are 10,000 of the civil population under | formation as to the terms demanded by 
arms, and that is a state of things attended | Prussia from Denmark as a condition of 
with great expense to the colony. Now, | peace? Astatementhad appeared inthe pub- 
as to the security which they can give in | lic journals to the effect that, among other 
the ease of this loan, I need only say that | things, Denmark was to pay £11,000,000 


New Zealand has a revenue of £700,000 | 
per annum from the Customs, and that there 
are waste lands which would yield some- 
thing like £1,300,000. The security, 
therefore, is ample, and is it because such 
security exists that we should allow the 
colony to go into the market without a 
guarantee to pay 7 or 8 per cent upon a 
loan which, with our guarantee, they can 
get for 4 per cent? I am sure the House, 
having regard to the interests of the Empire 
at large, as well as to the requirements of 
the colony, will not insist upon our adopt- 
lng any such course. 

Coroxen. W. STUART should like to 
hear from the Secretary for the Colonies 
whether he proposed to introduce into the 
Bill at a future stage a clause carrying out 
the terms of the despatch which had been 
laid on the table? Upon the answer to 





and also to give up the whole of her fleet. 
He wished to know whether this country 
had sunk to such a degree of pusillauimity 
as to look with apathy and indifference on 
the surrender of the Danish fleet to Ger- 
many? The noble Lord in his speech the 
other night on the slave trade seemed as 
strong on the doctrine of intervention as 
ever, and no doubt he would repeat his 
Eastern policy whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity ; but he wished to know whether he 
had abdicated his doctrine of interference 
nearer at home, so far as to look unmoved 
on such a demand as this ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The only 
answer I can give is, that we have no in- 
formation as to the point to which the hon. 
Gentleman has alluded. If negotiations 
are going on, I donbt whether sucha mon- 
strous demand can have been made. 
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Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD : Has 


the Government no information that an 
armistice has been concluded ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: We have 
reason to believe that a proposal has been 
made, but I have not heard of any con- 
clusion. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suppty considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £8,876, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH objected to 
the item of £2,000 for incidental expenses 
of the establishment—travelling, agencies, 
&c., which he thought was a large per- 
centage on the £8,000 which had been 
expended in the purchase of pictures. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Board of Works would take 
this opportunity of giving some information 
as to the decisions of the Government with 
regard to the removal of the Royal Aca- 
demy. If the Royal Academy were pro- 
vided for elsewhere there would be ample 
room in Trafalgar Square for all the na- 
tional pictures, because there was a lower 
suite of rooms which would be admirably 
suited for the exhibition of cabinet pictures. 
He hoped to get a distinct pledge from the 
right hon. Gentleman on this subject. 

Mr. COWPER said, it was a mistake to 
suppose that the space now occupied by 
the Royal Academy would, if added to the 
existing accommodation, be sufficient to re- 
ceive all the national pictures. It might 
provide for the Ancient Masters, but it 
would be insufficient for the exhibition of 
the British pictures, which were for the 
present at South Kensington. He was 
sure that the House would not wish to deal 
with this subject in a partial or incomplete 
manner: any proposal ought to be com- 
plete in itself, and worthy of the pictures 
and of the nation. If the House had ac- 
cepted the proposal made by the Govern- 
ment to erect a National Gallery at the 
back of the Burlington site, they would 
have had at a moderate cost a building 
which would have been unrivalled for gran- 
deur in internal arrangements. There was, 
no doubt, on the part of many hon. Mem- 
bers, a great objection to remove the na- 
tional pictures from what was called the 
*‘ finest site in Europe,” and there was a 
disposition on the part of many hon, Mem- 


Viscount Palmerston 


{COMMONS} 
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bers to construct an adequate National 
Gallery there for the architectural improve. 
ment of that part of London. That plan 
would involve the expenditure of a lar 
amount of money; but if the feeling of 
the House was to disregard cost and the 
best arrangement of the Gallery, and to 
insist upon having in that part of London 
a large Palace of Art, there would be no 
difficulty in attaining that object. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE thought 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
was unsatisfactory. No answer had been 
given to the question put, and the House 
was entitled to know how the Royal Aea- 
demy were to be provided for. The 
building in Trafalgar Square had been 
appropriated to the national pictures, but 
it had never been applied entirely to that 
purpose. No sooner had the site for the 
National Gallery been fixed upon than the 
Royal Academy succeeded in getting re- 
moved there ; so that one half the build- 
ing intended for the national collection 
had been given up to other purposes, 
Now, the right hon. Gentieman would do 
nothing, and would not say anything, be- 
cause the House would not agree to his 
grand scheme. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should have thought of the matter 
two years ago before he spent £17,000 
upon a half of the building to make it fit 
for the reception of the national pictures, 
Now it appeared that that money had been 
entirely wasted. 

Viscount PALMERSTON would re- 
mind the right hon. Baronet. that the rea- 
son why the Royal Academy was lodged 
in the present building was because the 
apartments which they formerly occupied 
in Somerset House had been required for 
the public service, and a portion of the 
National Gallery was not required then for 
the national pictures. But he denied that 
the sum expended upon improving the 
building had been thrown away. On the 
contrary, it had afforded the means of dis- 
playing a larger number of _ pictures. 
When the right hon. Baronet told the 
Government that they should two years 
ago have been prepared with plans for 
enlarging the National Gallery, and for 
providing elsewhere for the Royal Aca- 
demy, he must surely have forgotten 
that a few weeks since the House came to 
a decision adverse to the arrangement 
proposed by the Government. What they 
had thought best was to provide for the 
National Gallery at the back of Burlington 
House, and to leave the Royal Academy 
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at Trafalgar Square. The House decided 
against that arrangement. He retained 
his own opinion ; but the House of Com- 
mons had a right to assert its own. It 
was too much to expect that in the short 
interval which had elapsed the Government 
should have been able to mature a plan 
for the accommodation elsewhere of the 
Royal Academy and for the enlargement 
of the present building, so as to receive all 
the national pictures. The Government 
would, of course, give their attention to 
the subject, and he hoped that next Ses- 
sion they would be enabled to propose 
some plan which would meet the approval 
of the House. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY thought it was 
a most unfortunate circumstance that, let 
the House do what it would, it could not 
persuade the noble Lord nor the right hon. 
Gentleman that it was determined the 
National Gallery should remain at Tra- 
falgar Square. Surely, it was the duty of 
the First Commissioner of Works to bow 
to the decision of the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman had a fancy scheme of his 
own, but he must give it up. A question 
had been asked to which no answer had 
been given. Was the right hon. Gentle- 
man prepared to consider the best mode 


of getting rid of the Royal Academy, and 
of devoting the whole space at Trafalgar 
Square to the exhibition of the national 
pictures. 

Mr. LOCKE thought we were in the 


unfortunate position of having a choice of 


too many sites. The First Commissioner 
of Works said rightly that there was not 
sufficient room at Trafalgar Square for 
the exhibition of all the national pictures. 
He agreed that the expenditure of £17,000 
which took place two years ago was thrown 
away, because it had destroyed a decent 
entrance to what was the most miserable 
building that could be devised. There 
were, no doubt, difficulties in deciding 
what course to take ; but the Government 
had been distinctly told by the House 
that they must not remove the National 
Gallery from Trafalgar Square. They 
had a large space which they had pur- 
chased at Kensington. Nobody wanted to 
go to a National Gallery every day—he 
must be a miserable wretch who would go 
to a National Gallery every day; but when 
one did go to a National Gallery one liked 
to see something worthy of the name. 
There was space enough at Kensington to 
build everything that was required. It was 
impossible to say whether in a few years 
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Kensington might not be the centre of 
London, so rapidly was London extending 
in that direction. There was not room at 
Trafalgar Square for the national collec- 
tion, and we ought to wait till we could 
have something on a grand scale. There 
were deep feelings on this question. He 
did not know why, for he had none what- 
ever. He did not care in which part of 
the metropolis the National Gallery might 
be, provided it was accessible to the peo- 
ple ; but he did wish to see the pictures 
of the nation properly housed. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he did not understand how it was that 
room enough could not be found for all the 
pictures at Trafalgar Square. He con- 
tended that if the Royal Academy were 
removed from Trafalgar Square there 
would be ample space there for the na- 
tional collection of pictures. He did not 
now want to go into the question whether 
glass was not useful for preserving = 
tures ; but it was a fact that the glass 
covering prevented some of the pictures 
in the national collection from being seen. 
The dark pictures when so covered could 
not be seen, and among them was that 
admittedly spurious work for which £630 
had been paid last year. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH submitted 
that he was entitled to an answer to his 
plain question—namely, whether the Go- 
vernment, after the recent Vote, were 
taking any steps for the removal of the 
Royal Academy from Trafalgar Square? 
When that removal was effected there 
would be quite sufficient accommodation in 
the National Gallery for all the pictures 
we now had and all which we were likely 
to get for some time. It should be borne 
in mind that there was nearly as large a 
space below the present Exhibition rooms 
as there was in those rooms themselves. 
There was no occasion for a grand scheme. 
Nobody wanted it but the hon. and learned 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Locke). It 
seemed to him that the First Commissioner, 
ignoring the recent Vote of the House, 
insisted only on the objections to keeping 
the collection in Trafalgar Square. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Sir John Shelley) 
distinctly asserted that the House had 
determined to do something; but the 
House had not determined to do anything. 
The House had rejected the plan of the 
Government, but they had not adopted 
any plan in its place. Hon. Gentlemen 
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said the House had determined that the 
Royal Academy should be removed from 
Trafalgar Square ; but he put it to them 
whether, before they compromised the site 
of Burlington House by removing to that 
place a body which would occupy a great 
portion of it, the Government ought not 
to know what was to be done with the 
building in Trafalgar Square? He wanted 
to know whether the House by their vote 
had given the Government any clear in- 
dication of what was to be done with the 
building at Trafalgar Square? What had 
happened immediately after the division ? 
Why, he had been instantly shown that 
there was a hopeless difference of opinion 
in the ranks of the majority as to the 
course to be taken in consequence of the 
vote. The moment the numbers had 
been announced from the Chair, the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho) rose and said the House 
had determined that a magnificent edifice 
should be erected. [Mr. Cavenpisu Ben- 
tivck: No.] He begged the hon. Mem- 
ber’s pardon. [Mr. CavenpisH BEntINcK: 
The noble Lord said so.] Then why did 
the hon. Member say ‘‘No?” No sooner 


had the noble Lord stated that a splendid 
edifice was to be erected in Trafalgar 
Square than an hon. Member—he thought 


the Member for Hampshire—rose on the 
opposite side of the House, and amid very 
lively marks of assent contested the prin. 
ciple laid down by the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire, observing 
that there was no intention of pulling 
down the National Gallery, as compara- 
tively inexpensive modifications and an 
enlargement of the present building would 
give all that was required. With those 
two distinctly contradictory interpretations 
[** No, no!”’] what were the Government 
to do? Why do hon. Gentlemen say 
““No,no?”” Two distinctly contrary in- 
terpretations had been put upon the vote. 
It remained for the Government to recon- 
cile those contradictions as well as other 
circumstances in the case ; and therefore 
it was important that they should have 
time to consider the matter, or have some 
clear indication of the will of the House. 
He begged the House would not under- 
stand him as giving any opinion on the 
matter further than to say that, up to the 
presen ttime, there had been no clear in- 
dication given by the House as to their 
opinion of the course which the Govern- 
ment ought to pursue. 

Mr. AYRTON certainly must express 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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his dissent from the statement of the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, who appeared to 
him to have spoken under an erroneous im. 
Se The noble Lord the Member for 

addingtonshire (Lord Elcho) had voted 
with the Government; and the right hon, 
Gentleman seemed to forget that on the oe- 
casion to which he had referred the noble 
Lord rose, in the interest of the minority, 
to throw doubt and discredit on the vote of 
the majority. The moment he had done so 
an hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) got up and said the noble Lord had 
not spoken the opinion of the House, and 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman was 
assented to by the majority, among whom 
there was no difference of opinion. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to forget, like- 
wise, that the noble Lord (Lord John Man- 
ners) who had moved the rejection of the 
vote, stated distinctly the grounds on which 


‘the Royal Academy ought to be removed, 


and the National Gallery kept in its present 
position for the use of the nation. An oppo- 
sition scheme had been put before the House 
by the Government, and on that the House 
voted. There had not bee the smallest 
misapprehension or difference of opinion ex- 
pressed by the majority during the whole 
of the debate, and he had no hesitation in 
pronouncing the observations of the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire to 
have been most unwarrantable. The Chief 
Commissioner of Works had taken his cue 
from the noble Lord, and had reiterated 
the same sort of trash. Tle admitted that 
the Government ought not to be asked so 
soon how they intended to accommodate 
the Royal Academy ; but he hoped there 
would be a clear understanding that the 
Royal Academy was to leave the National 
Gallery, and that a building would be pro- 
vided for it either at Burlington House or 
elsewhere. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, there need 
be no doubt what the decision of the House 
meant. It meant that the national pictures 
should remain in Trafalgar Square, and it 
was the duty of the Government to carry 
out this decision. 

Mr. DILLWYN understood the Chief 
Commissioner of Works to say that he 
thought the National Gallery might be 
sufficient for the pictures of the Ancient 
Masters, but that the modern pictures 
should remain at South Kensington. Now, 
he would urge upon the Government the 
propriety of keeping the modern as well 
as the ancient pictures in Trafalgar Square, 
excepting, of course, those which had been 
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left to the nation with the stipulation that 
they should be kept at South Kensington. 
It was sometimes said that pictures in the 
National Gallery suffered deterioration from 
atmospheric influences to which pictures 
were not exposed at South Kensington. 
But he had noticed with regret that there 
was more decay of colour in the paintings 
at South Kensington than in those kept 
elsewhere. He could not tell whether this 
arose from the glare of light or fromthe 
gas used at the many night fétes which 
were given there. 

Mr. COWPER said, the hon. and 
Jearned Member (Mr. Ayrton) had taken a 
very narrow view of the ground of the vote 
given on @ previous occasion, but undoubt- 
edly many of those who divided with the ma- 
jority had a larger and more suitable view of 
the requirements of the National Gallery. 
For example, the hon. Member for Poole 
(Mr. H. Seymour) had found fault with the 
Government for not providing a large, 
handsome, and, of course, expensive build- 
ing in the rear of the National Gallery ; 
and many other hon. Gentlemen had at 
different times stated that what they ob- 
jected to was the false economy of the Go- 
vernment in not erecting a gallery worthy 
of the nation. The hon. and learned 
Member, therefore, had no right to assume 


that he represented the opinion of the 


majority upon that vote. The truth was 
there were many opinions held by the 
majority, and this rendered it difficult for 
the Government to say what they would 
do. If the House was content with the 
building as it stood and with the crowding 
of the pictures, that was a decision easily 
enough understood ; but if they desired a 
building large enough to contain all our 
pictures, and one really worthy of our grand 
collection, it was impossible to be satisfied 
with the present building. If the pictures 
were brought from South Kensington, the 
rooms now occupied by the Royal Aca- 
demy would not be sufficient to hold them. 
The portion of the building occupied by the 
National Gallery comprised 9,641 superfi- 
cial feet of floor space and 860 lineal feet 
in & horizontal line ; that occupied by the 
Royal Academy contained 7,391 super- 
ficial and 650 lineal feet, making a total 
of 1,510 lineal feet which the whole build- 
ing would provide. Now the Keeper of 
the National Gallery said that the whole 
of the pictures would require 700 feet 
more than the 1,500 which the building 
contained. The hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn) had misunderstood him. 
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What he had said was that if the pictures 
were to come to Trafalgar Square from 
South Kensington they would occupy all 
the available space which the Royal Aca- 
demy would give up. The hon. Member 
for Truro (Mr. Augustus Smith) asked 
why these pictures were not put in the 
basement? The answer was, because they 
could not be seen or appreciated there, 
For a short time the Vernon Gallery was 
put there, and everybody complained of the 
absurdity and folly of doing so. The dif- 
ficulty was that various parties would com- 
bine in this House to reject a proposal, 
but no one could be sure that they would 
combine to support another proposal. End- 
less opinions had been offered; five or six 
sites had been suggested, and his opinion 
was that everything proposed in this House 
on the subject would be rejected. He 
thought, therefore, that for the present the 
pictures had better remain where they 
were. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, it ap- 
peared tohim that this was nothing more 
than an adjourned debate upon a question 
which was settled four weeks ago; and with 
all his knowledge of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Cowper) and his Colleagues he 
really was surprised at the course which they 
had taken that night. It was vain to say 
that there were many different objects in- 
tended by those who formed the majority 
on the former occasion ; for the simple 
fact was, that if there were any combination 
at all it was to retain the National Gallery 
in Trafalgar Square. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Cowper) was unable to answer 
a plain question, but kept “ harping on 
my daughter”—that was to say, he went 
back to his favourite scheme—and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer endeavoured 
to explain away the decisions of the House. 
Now, although this House had last Friday 
supported the Government, though he 
denied that they had passed a vote of con- 
fidence, this was no reason why the Go- 
vernment, with their heads a little turned 
by their success, should now explain away 
the decision come to by the House upon 
the National Gallery. He thought the 
House before it separated ought to come 
to some understanding on this point, and 
that the Government should state distinctly 
whether they meant to carry out the deci- 
sion. They ought not to allow either the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or the First 
Commissioner of Works by a long rigma- 
role to explain away the decision of the 
House. The Committee, on the contrary, 
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ought to insist on carrying out their deei- 
sion by retaining the National Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I think 
my hon. Friend is the last man in the 
House to interpret the vote of the other 
evening. If I am not mistaken my hon. 
Friend had no opinion on the subject 
whatever. His mind appeared to have 
been so shaken by the arguments em- 
ployed on the two sides that he ran away 
from the division altogether, and I think 
that he is, therefore, not entitled to put 
any construction upon the nature of the 
votes recorded by other hon. Members. I 
can assure my hon. Friend that we accept 
the vote of the House the other evening as 
being against our proposal, which was to 
remove the National Gallery to Burlington 
House, and to allow the Royal Academy 
to remain in its present position. This 
discussion, however, arose in consequence 
of a question proposed by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Truro, who has called upon 
us this evening to state what arrangement 
we proposed to make for the removal 
of the Royal Academy from Trafalgar 
Square. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH: I asked 
whether the Government had taken any 
steps for the removal of the Royal Aca- 
demy from Trafalgar Square ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Of course 
we could take no steps until we could pro- 
cure some plan showing where the Royal 
Academy could go, and how they were to 
house themselves. [An hon. MEMBER: 
That is their business.] We did not 
at all presume to controvert the intentions 
of the House that the National Gallery 
should remain in Trafalgar Square; and 
when next Session we shall propose some 
plan which will effect that object, it will be 
our duty to see that the collection can be 
properly lodged in Trafalgar Square, and I 
have no doubt that the House will not be- 
grudge the necessary expense. It is quite 
certain that increased accommodation will 
be required, and we shall endeavour to at- 
tain that result in as economical a manner 
possible consistent with the public advan- 
tage. 

Mr. LIDDELL thought it perfectly 
right that art should be encouraged, but 
protested against the principle that the 
Government were in any way bound to 
procure accommodation for the Royal 
Academy. 

Mrz. CAVENDISH BENTINCK wished 
to know whether facilities would be afforded 

Mr. Bernal Osborne 
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to persons desirous of inspecting pictures 
protected by glass, and whether the glass 
might for that purpose be removed upon 
application. 

Mr. COWPER believed that the Trus. 
tees already gave the necessary facilities 
in cases where application was made. 


Vote agreed to. 
(2.) £1,500, Gallery of Portraits. 


Mr.CAVENDISH BENTINCK wished 
to know whether it were ultimately the 
intention of the Government to bring all 
the collections together, and place the 
Portrait Gallery under the same roof as 
the other pictures when the building in 
Trafalgar Square should be enlarged? He 
thought that the purchase of pictures 
should be conducted upon the responsibi- 
lity of one person, and that more attention 
should be paid to the authenticity of the 
specimens, even though their cost might 
be slightly enhanced. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHUE- 
QUER said, he had admitted that the 
separation of the Portrait and National 
Galleries was only to be regarded as 
temporary, but no plan was at present 
before the Government on that point. He 
did not concur with the hoi. Member that 
it was advisable to confine the responsibi- 
lity of purchasing pictures to one person. 
It would be impossible to give any pledge 
that the whole of the pictures should be 
placed in one building until some definite 
plan should be settled. 


Vote agreed to. 
House resumed, 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


FORTIFICATIONS AND WORKS. 
COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Question again proposed, 

“That, towards providing a further sum for 
defraying the expenses of the construction of 
works for the defence of the Royal Dockyards 
and Arsenals, and of the Ports of Dover and 
Portland, and for the creation of a Central 
Arsenal, a sum not exceeding £650,000 be charged 
upon the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom, and that the Commissioners of Her Majesty 
Treasury be authorized and empowered to raise 
the said sum by Annuities, for a term not exceed- 
ing thirty years; and that such Annuities shall 
be charged upon and be payable out of the 
Consolidated Fund.” 
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Coronet SYKES objected to proceed- 


ing at so late an hour (twenty minutes 
past twelve) with a Resolution which would 
involve an expenditure of £650,000. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE hoped 
at this period of the Session the Govern- 
ment would meet with some indulgence, 
and be allowed to proceed with the busi- 
ness in hand. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
trusted the Committee would allow this 
stage of the measure to be taken. The 
object of the Resolution was to obtain 
leave to continue works the principle of 
which had been already sanctioned by the 
House. There would be several opportu- 
nities hereafter for discussing the nature 
of the works more fully. If the Committee 
would allow him, he would state what was 
the financial position of the fortification 
scheme. There had been expended up to 
the lst of March of this year, £2,854,000, 
and up to the end of July there would be 
an additional outlay of some £300,000, 
making a total of £3,154,000. The total 
sum voted last year was £3,850,000, 
therefore they would have a balance in 
hand of nearly £700,000. That sum, 
however, would be available only for the 
particular works for which the money had 
been voted, and it was necessary, there- 
fore, to ask for £650,000 more. He 
should be quite willing to answer any ques- 
tions that might be asked, but he submitted 
that on the whole the more convenient 
course would be to defer particulars until 
they should have the Bill before them. 

Coroner SYKES hoped the House 
would get further opportunities of discus- 
sing this matter. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD in- 
quired whether the money now asked for 
was to complete works already begun or 
for the commencement of new works ? 

Tue Marquess oF HARTINGTON 
said, that no new works as to the principle 
of which the House had not already pro- 
uounced would be undertaken. The House 
had already had the schedule of the works 
three times before it. It would be compe- 
tent for any hon. Member, when the sche- 
dule of the Bill was before the House, to 
move that a particular work should not be 
continued, 

Sin JAMES ELPHINSTONE trusted 
that some of the money would be applied 
to the completion of the Spithead forts. 
Recent experiments had proved how neces- 
sary such works were for the defence of 
the country. 


{Jury 14, 1864} 
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Mr. ANGERSTEIN inquired what the 


intentions of the Government were with 
regard to the Central Arsenal ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON re- 
plied that the original scheme contem- 
plated the purchase of a site for a Central 
Arsenal. The intentions of the Govern- 
ment on the subject were by no means 
given up, but it was not intended this year 
to ask for any money for the purpose. 
With regard to the Spithead forts, the 
question as to where the works ought to 
be placed had been referred to a Com- 
mittee, and he believed their Report would 
be presented ina few days. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
the works to which he had referred were 
not at Stourbridge, but on the east side, 
and he trusted they would not be lost 
sight of. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he believed 
that fortifications in Cork harbour had been 
included in the schedule of the Bill of last 
year. He wanted to know when the Re- 
port of the Dockyard Committee on the 
subject would be laid upon the table ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET: It will 
be laid on the table to-night. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
(1.) Resolved, 


That, towards providing a further sum for de- 
fraying the expenses of the construction of works 
for the defence of the Royal Dockyards and 
Arsenals, and of the Ports of Dover and Port- 
land, and for the creation of a Central Arsenal, 
asum not exceeding £650,000 be charged upon 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, 
and that the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury be authorized and empowered to raise 
the said sum by Annuities, for a term not exceed- 
ing thirty years; and that such Annuities shall 
be charged upon and be payable out of the said 
Consolidated Fund. 


(2.) Resolved, 


That the said Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury be authorized to direct the payment, to 
the Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land, out of the said Consolidated Fund, of the 
sum of £600, for the management of the con- 
tributions to be received by the said Governor 
and Company in respect of the said Annuities. 


House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


BANK POST BILLS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuancettor of the Excue- 
queR, Bill to permit, for a limited period, compo- 
sitions for Stamp Duty on Bank Post Bills of 
Five Pounds and upwards in Ireland, ordered* 


to be brought in by Mr. Cuancetior of the Ex- 
cHEQUER and Mr, Pzzt. 
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Notice taken that 40 Members were not! an immediate danger. I think, also, that] 


present ; House counted, and 40 Members 
not being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 15, 1864. 


MINUTES.] — Sexect Commirres — Report— 
Railway Companies (Borrowing Powers * 
(No. 127). 

Pousuic Bitts—First Reading—Mutual Surrender 
of Criminals (Prussia)* (No. 204); Naval 
Discipline * (No. 205); Thames Embankment 
and Metropolis Improvement (Loans) * (No. 
206); Highway Act Amendment * (No. 207) ; 
Expiring Laws Continuance * (No. 208) ; Isle 
of Man Harbours Act Amendment* (No. 
209); Militia Ballots Suspension *. 

Second Reading—Judgments, &c., Law Amend- 
ment * (No. 194), and referred to Select Com- 
mittee ; College of Physicians* (No. 114) ; 
Inland Revenue (Stamp Duties)* (No. 198) ; 
Inclosure (No, 2)* (No. 177); Trespass (Ire- 
land)* (No. 202). 

Committee—-Accidents Compensation Act Amend- 
ment * (No. 158) ; Street Music (Metropolis)* 
(No. 196); Railways (Ireland) Act Amend- 
ment * (No. 178) ; Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (Ireland)* (No. 189). 

Report—Street Music (Metropolis)* (No. 196) ; 
Railways (Ireland) Act Amendment * (No. 
178) ; Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland)* (No, 189). 

Third Reading—Factory Acts Extension * (No. 
176); Indemnity * (No. 197); India Stocks 
Transfer Act Amendment * (No. 195 ); De- 
fence Act Amendment * (No. 193), and passed. 


POWERS OF CONVOCATION TO PASS 
SYNODICAL JUDGMENT ON BOOKS,— 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.—QUESTION. 


Lorv HOUGHTON, in rising to put the 
Question of which he had given notice, as 
to the powers of the Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury to pass a synodi- 
cal judgment on books written by either 
clergymen or laymen, said : My Lords, I 
should hardly be acting with due respect 
to your Lordships, or to the Law Officers of 
the Crown, if I did not accompany the 
Question which I am about to ask with a 
few comments, for the purpose of showing, 
as well as I am able, that I am not calling 
your attention to a speculative or fanciful 
subject, but to a practical grievance and to 





am bound to show in a few words, that 
there is sufficient doubt and difficulty as 
to the interpretation of the law upon this 
subject to justify me in asking Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government to’ require the opinion 
of the Law Officers with respect to it. The 
subject which I now desire to bring be- 
fore your Lordships is the synodical judg. 
ment lately pronounced in the Convoca. 
tion of the Province of Canterbury on 9 
certain book called Essays and Reviews, 
The censure or condemnation of books has 
from the earliest times been a prompt and 
available means which both the ecclesi- 
astical and the civil powers have employed 
for the suppression of opinions of which 
they disapproved; and, therefore, the 
combination of an entire liberty of the 
press with good social order is justly 
regarded as the highest triumph of mo- 
dern civilization. From the time when 
the Emperor Charles V. prohibited the 
use of certain books in the University of 
Louvaine, from the time when the Pope 
Alexander Borgia established the system 
of licences at Rome, that power has been 
freely exercised, both by Churches and by 
States. Therefore, there is nothing pe- 
culiar in the fact that Convocation has de- 
sired to exercise, or has attempted to ex- 
ercise, this power. But, at the same time, 
I think your Lordships will regard it a 
worthy of consideration, whether that 
power can at the present time be legally, 
and, perhaps, afterwards you will con- 
sider whether it can be constitutionally, 
exercised. The synodical condemnation 
which has been pronounced by the Con- 
vocation of the Province of Canterbury 
with respect to this book is in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

“That this Synod, having appointed Com- 
mittees of the Upper and Lower [louse to ex- 
amine and report upon the volume entitled Es- 
says and Reviews, and the said Committees hay- 
ing severally reported thereon, doth hereby 
synodically condemn the said volume, as contain- 
ing teaching contrary to the doctrine received by 
the United Church of England and Ireland, in 
yar with the whole Catholic Church of 

rist. 


My Lords, I am not going to enter, nor 
do I wish your Lordships to enter, into 
any theological controversy ; my sole in- 
terest, here at least, is for the freedom of 
opinion and the liberties of literature. The 
opinions expressed in this book, therefore, 
I will set aside as matters which it does 
not become me to discuss. The nature 
and structure of the work, however, are 
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so peculiar as to make the case against 
the censure so much stronger, that your 
Lordships will permit me to state what it 
js. Some years agoa young and enter- 
prising publisher formed a scheme for 
establishing a theological review, which 
should have a larger latitude of specula- 
tion and scope of criticism than is usual 
with publications of that character at the 
mt day in this country. For that 

he collected certain articles; but 

he afterwards abandoned the project, and 
ublished in one volume the essays which 
were collected for the purpose of forming 
that review. Thus, then, the volume of 
Essays and Reviews was collected to- 
r without any mutual arrangement 

on the part of the contributors, and with- 
out any connection of the subjects what- 
ever; and it is, therefore, as varied a 
work as might be any number of the 
Quarterly or Edinburgh Reviews, to which 
I believe that some of your Lordships or 
of your relations occasionally contribute. 
Therefore, I wish your Lordships to under- 
stand that in the condemnation of this 
work the Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury have committed an act which, 
if followed up, as of course it will be, will 
enable them to condemn 7m foto, in like 
manner and with the same authority, any 
work in which they find any one article 
which contains theological propositions 
with which they do not agree. Now, this 
seems to me to be a very perilous prece- 
dent, and one carrying with it very 
serious consequences: for your Lordships 
will see that this condemnation does not 
fall upon any propositions which have 
been selected by Convocation as objection- 
able in themselves, and which therefore it 
was their duty to produce, but that it 
falls upon all the authors of papers in this 
book, although one of them is a layman 
and another a clergyman, I believe, Mr. 
Pattison, in whose essays no one has ever 
pretended to find anything objection- 
able. I think that in itself it is a 
matter of regret that a book of this 
nature should have been selected by 
Convocation as the commencement of 
the Index Expurgatorius of which Eng- 
lish literature may expect to be the sub- 
ject in future, unless prompt objection is 
taken to this process; and I hope that 
your Lordships will see that this is a 
question of pressing and immediate diffi- 
culty. Now, as to the law of the subject, 
the law relating to Convocation is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful and difficult. Your 
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Lordships are aware how almost contem- 
poraneous was the reformation of the 
English Church with the invention of 
printing, consequently there were very 
few opportunities for the condemnation of 
works by the Houses of Convocation be- 
fore the Reformation. But it is worth 
your Lordships’ consideration, and I think 
it conveys a moral which may be of some 
advantage to the right rev. Prelates, that 
in the year 1555, in the reign of Queen 
Mary, the first works which we find con- 
demned by the Convocation of Canterbury 
are these—a work on Zhe Sacrament of 
the Altar by Archbishop Cranmer; a 
Communion Book, which is, in fact, our 
present Book of Common Prayer; and a 
suspect version of the Bible, which is 
the foundation of our present translation. 
At that time Convocation interfered with 
matters with which at the present day it 
would hardly think it right to meddle. I 
have been told by my friend Mr. Froude, 
that he has found during his researches 
among the records an address from both 
Houses to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, 
requesting Her Majesty as soon as possible 
to put an end to the life of Mary Queen 
of Scots, “‘as being an idolator she was 
perfectly justified in doing.” But this 
particular question of the suppression of 
books hardly appears in the history of the 
English Convocation until those times 
when secular and ecclesiastical motives 
were so mixed up with one another that 
it would be unfair to attribute to the 
Church of England those defects and er- 
rors which really belong to the State. In 
the times of King William and Queen 
Anne ecclesiastical politics ran so high, 
and had so much effect upon the general 
distribution of patronage and power in this 
country, that it is no wonder that Conyo- 
cation took the part it did. Therefore, I 
would rather direct your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to one great peculiarity of these 
attempts to censure and suppress books, 
which is this—that when the Lower 
House of Convocation were led away by 
political violence or religious zeal, they 
were in almost every case restrained by 
the superior wisdom of the Prelates, which 
prevented any considerable evil from being 
done. Thus I find that in 1689, when a 
work upon St. Athanasius’s Creed was 
presented by the Lower House of Convo- 
cation as a subject for condemnation, the 
Upper House took counsel with the law- 
yers of the time, and they reported that 
having consulted those learned in both 
3D 
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laws they were of opinion that Convoca- 
tion could not proceed judicially. In the 
year 1700 there was a still stronger case 
with regard to a work by Toland, called 
Christianity not Mysterious, a work which 
at that, as at all times, would be most 
offensive to devout persons, believers in 
the Christian religion. The work was 
presented by the Lower House to the 
Upper for condemnation. And what was 
the conduct of the Upper House? The 
Upper House took legal advice, and this 
is the answer they gave— 

“Upon our consulting with counsel learned in 
the law concerning heretical, impious, and im- 
moral books, and particularly concerning a book 
of Toland’s, sent up to us from the Lower House, 
we do not find how, without a licence from the 
King, which we have not yet received, we can 
have sufficient authority to censure judicially any 
such books ; but, on the contrary, we are advised 
that by so doing both Houses of Convocation may 
incur the penalties of the statute of the 25 
Henry vill.” 


In the same year, the Lower House, 
unchecked it seems by this rebuke, pre- 
sented for censure no less a book than 
The Exposition of the Articles, the work 
of one of the Bishops themselves — 
Bishop Burnet. This, no doubt, naturally 
excited some indignation on the part of 
the Upper House, who returned this re- 
proof, which I will venture to recommend 
to the attention of the right rev. Prelates, 
because the case is similar to that which 
I am now bringing before you—not cer- 
tain propositions, but the whole book being 
condemned— 


“That the Lower House of Convocation cen- 
suring the book of the Bishop of Sarum in ge- 
neral terms, without mentioning the particular 
passages on which the censure is grounded, is de- 
famatory and scandalous.” 

I come next to a case, on which, I have 
no doubt, the right rev. Prelates have 
very much relied—namely, the celebrated 
ease of Mr. Whiston, in 1710. In that 
case the works of Mr. Whiston were pre- 
sented by the Lower to the Upper House 
for condemnation. The Upper House was 
at that time presided over by Archbishop 
Tillotson, and I wish that any of your Lord- 
ships who take an interest in the subject 
would read the letter which was written by 
the Archbishop—a letter characterized by 
such great moderation and such profound 
respect for the law of the land, that I 
cannot help thinking that it may have 
been the very document which inspired 
a right rev. Friend of mine with the 
strong dislike and distrust of that pre- 
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late which he lately expressed. In this 
letter, which is too long to read, Arch. 
bishop Tillotson sums up in the most 
masterly manner all the objections to the 
action of Convocation in questions of this 
kind. He cites all the legal objections 
to which I have already alluded, and 
points out that the Act of 17 Charly 
II., which repealed the Tithe Commission, 
enacted that no court for dealing with eo. 
clesiastical matters should be set up with. 
out the authority of the Crown; and he 
concludes by saying that it was nece 

that the result of the deliberations should 
be laid before her Majesty, with an hun. 
ble request that She might be pleased ty 
submit the case to her revered Judges for 
their opinion. That was accordingly done, 
and the Judges consulted arrived at a de. 
cision which would no doubt carry with it 
great weight on such matters. Twelve 
Judges out of sixteen—[Lord CuEeLusronp: 
There were only twelveJudgesaltogether]~ 
Iam much obliged to the noble and learned 
Lord for the correction; but eight Judges 
and the Attorney and Solicitor Genenl 
reported that this jurisdiction might b 
exercised in Convocation. They, however, 
add a proviso at the conclusion of their 
judgment, which appears to me to deserve 
great consideration. They say that this 
being a matter on which an application for 
a prohibition on the part of the persm 
prosecuted might come on for judgment 
before some of them, they desired to be 
understood as giving their opinion, reserr- 
ing to themselves entire liberty of altering 
it in case any records or proceedings which 
they were at the time strangers to should 
be laid before them, or any new consider 
tions suggested to them which might con- 
vince them that they had made a mistake. 
Now I think that qualification, referring, 
as it no doubt does, to the possibility of an 
attempt being made to prohibit such a 
censure, by mandamus or other legal pro- 
cess, considerably modifies the effect of 
the judgment. It is, nevertheless, I ad- 
mit, a document of great importance, and 
carries with it very serious weight. Afler 
their judgment was delivered, the Queen 
gave to Convocation plenary powers. But 
a curious historic fact is, that, when act- 
ing upon the Judgment and the Queens 
Letter giving to Convocation such plenary 
powers as they required, they proceeded to 
pronounce sentence on Mr. Whiston, and 
to submit the sentence to the approval of 
the Crown; the Crown would not give 
that approval, and they could never find 
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the Queen under such circumstances as to 
enable them to procure her assent ; so that 
Mr. Whiston escaped. The only other 
ease to which I shall call attention was 
that of Dr. Clarke, in 1714, whose book 
on the Trinity was condemned by both 
Houses of Convocation. He made, how- 
ever, 2 Submission, which was considered 
sufficient by the Upper House, but not by 
the Lower. The result was that there 
was a most unseemly difference of opinion, 
and Convocation was dissolved without 
any condemnation of Dr. Clarke having 
been passed. There is, therefore, nothing 
to guide us in this instance, except, per- 
haps, the case of Mr. Whiston, and con- 
nected with that case there were, as your 
Lordships have seen, great doubts and dif- 
ficulties. There has since that time been 
agréat deal of legislation with respect to 
ecclesiastical matters, and I think it a 
question worthy of consideration, whether 
the Act 3 & 4 Vict. c. 86, s. 28, does 
not affect this case. By that Act it is de- 
clared that no criminal proceedings shall 
be instituted against any clergyman in holy 
orders for any offence against ecclesiastical 
law in any ecclesiastical court otherwise 
than was therein enacted and provided. 
That being so, I consider myself justified 
in putting my first Question to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether they have 
taken or are willing to take the opinion of 
the Law Officers of the Crown as to the 
powers of the Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury to pass a synodical judg- 
ment on books written either by clergymen 
or laymen? If it should be determined 
that Convocation has the power of passing 
these censures, it still appears to me that 
it is required not only that the Act should 
be legal, but that it should be privileged ; 
because, unless it is privileged, in the same 
way as the Acts of your Lordships’ House 
aud the House of Commons, surely it is 
competent for any person who considers 
himself damaged in fortune or reputation 
by any one of those judgments to appeal to 
the Courts of the land for that protection 
which the laws of England afford to every 
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injurious to the person censured, and it is 
regarded as a punishment. Let me take 
the case of the first author whose name 
appears in this volume of Essays and Re- 
views—the Rev. Dr. Temple, a most dis- 
tinguished man, the Master of Rugby 
School, of the excellence of which the late 


on Books. 


Royal Commission spoke in such high 


terms. It seems to me that it may be very 
well argued that Dr. Temple’s interests in 
that school are seriously injured by the 
decision which has been pronounced by 
Convocation. It may be that it may have 
the effect of preventing parents from send- 
ing their boys to the school, or of indu- 
cing them to remove them from it, and 
thereby inflict an injury on Dr. Temple 
in his status and emoluments. Therf there 
is the case of the last author whose name 
appears in this book—Mr. Jowett, a Pro- 
fessor of Oxford, who has been treated with 
such signal injustice as to excite even the 
strongly expressed feeling of your Lord- 
ships’ House. Can any one say that Pro- 
fessor Jowett may not have suffered injury 
in his future career from the censure to 
which I am referring? Let me suppose 
the case of one of those eminent writers 
rising to the highest position in the Church, 
and occupying a seat on the right rev. 
Bench—might they not have this censure 
still hanging over them, diminishing their 
influence, and preventing them from occu- 
pying that position in the State to which 
by their talents they are entitled? And if 
Convocation has the power to inflict so se- 
rious an evilas that to which I have drawn 
your Lordships’ attention, must they not 
for very consistency continue their course 
of condemnation and censure, condemning 
such works as that of Bishop Colenso, which 
has created so much excitement lately—or 
any other work which the earnest clergy 
of this country may be disposed to regard 
as heretical? I contend that Convocation 
has no right to pick out this one book for 
censure; they should direct their atten- 
tion equally to all other books of a similar 
character, and then who can say how far 
they would have to go? But, supposing this 


British subject. This, it appears to me, is | power to be legal and privileged, still even 


avery grave matter, and can be got rid of 


oly by the argument that those censures | 


are not of such a nature as to inflict any 
injury on a man’s character or prospects. 
I, however, deny the justice of that argu- 
ment. I say that those who inflict those 
tensures mean that they should punish, 
and by punishing injure. It is intended 
When a censure is passed that it should be 





then it ought, I contend, to be accompanied 
by some degree of form and procedure. It 
has been urged that it is an essential vice 
in the constitution of Convocation that it 
has no power to call for evidence or papers, 
and does not possess the other attributes 
of a court of justice. Convocation cannot 
proceed to make a new canon without 
the express license of the Crown, and I 
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can see no true distinction between making 
a new canon and pronouncing a sentence 
of this'sort. I wish, therefore, to know 
explicitly from the Government whether 
this censure ought not to have been pre- 
ceded by a license from the Crown, and 
whether it has really any meaning without 
that license? The fact that Dr. Williams, 
after having made a strong application to 
Convocation to be heard in his defence, 
was refused permission, and condemned 
unheard, I am sure will be repulsive to 
our Lordships’ sense of justice. In a 
etter he has written to me Dr. Williams 
complains of this act of injustice, and he 
says— 

“The nature of a suit in the Ecclesiastical 

Courts is to deal only with legal issues. The de- 
fendants in such a suit are excluded from all the 
moral bearings which depend upon literary, scien- 
tific, or other research. Convocation, by refus- 
ing to hear me, has declared I shall be heard 
nowhere,” 
My Lord, I feel deeply, not only this act 
of injustice, but also the mistake which 
Convocation has made in diverging from 
the path of useful and practical reform 
on which it has entered of late years to 
an attempt to limit freedom of expression 
and thought in this country. The newly 
appointed Dean of Lincoln, Dr. Jeremie, 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, spoke 
with excellent sense on this point in Con- 
vocation. He said— 

“ If we once do so we shall be involved in end- 
less difficulties. I believe that the whole tide of 
public sympathy, now in our favour, will turn 
against us, and we shall ultimately lose the means 
of usefulness we now possess, and which we can- 
not hope to retain unless we confine our attention 
to reforms of a particular nature.” 


If Convocation persists in proceeding in this 
path, I fear the result will be a reversion 
to the constitutional form which has been 
adopted before to check its eccentricities ; 
whereas if they will employ argument to 
meet argument, knowledge to meet know- 
ledge, and intellect to meet intellect, they 
will do all which will be the best for their 
Church and their country. I will, in con- 
clusion, put to Her Majesty’s Government 
the Question of which I have given 
notice — 

“Whether they have taken or are willing to 
take the Opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
as to the Powers of the Convocation of the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury to pass a Synodical Judg- 
ment on Books written either by Clergymen or 
by Laymen ; as to the immunity of the Members 
of that Body from Proceedings at Common Law 
consequent on such Judgments; and as to the 
Forms according to which such Judicial Power 
must be exercised if it belongs to that Body ?” 


Lord Houghton 


{LORDS} 
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Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, the speech of my noble Friend 
(Lord Houghton) has been so able, that it 
relieves me in a great degree from any 
difficulty as to my answer. There are 
three modes of dealing with Convocation 
since it has been permitted, which | 
deeply regret, to come into action again 
and transact business. The first is, while 
they are harmlessly busy, to take no 
notice of their proceedings ; the second is, 
when they seem likely to get into mis. 
chief, to prorogue them and put a stop to 
their proceedings; the third, when they 
have done something clearly beyond their 
powers, is to bring them to the bar of 
justice for punishment. Now, before what 
Court could they be brought, and what 
would be the punishment that could be 
inflicted on them? All the laws about 
which my noble Friend has addressed you 
were passed at the time of the Reforma 
tion, and were passed for a purpose which 
the Legislature had most at heart—to se 
cure the supremacy of the Crown. The 
supremacy of the Crown is guarded by 
strict words, which careful'y enunciate this 
truth—that the Crown is the fountain of 
all jurisdiction, ecclesiastical and spiritual 
as well as temporal, and that none shall 
presume to exercise that jurisdiction, either 
directly or indirectly, without the special 
warrant of the Crown and with an appeal 
to the Crown. But as if there were a 
expectation that the clergy would endes 
vour to usurp the rights and powers which 
history tells us they have at all times been 
anxious to obtain, the statutes have care- 
fully provided that the express license of 
the Crown should be necessary to enable 
Convocation to act in any manner, and 
that if Convocation should attempt to pro 
nounce any sentence, or execute any law 
or ordinance, without the previous license 
and authority of the Crown, they shall 
incur the penalties of a preemunire. The 
enactment of the 25 Henry VIII. ¢. 19 
is, that the clergy shall not presume to 
attempt, allege, claim, or put in use, any 
constitutions or ordinances or canons in 
their Convocations without the King’s li- 
cense so to do. Words could not more pre- 
cisely or accurately define that all jurisdie- 
tion to be exercised by Convocation is to 
be under the power and authority of the 
Sovereign, and that without an express 
authority they are prohibited from alleging 
or putting in use any ordinance or canon, 
that is, from passing any judgment, opl- 
nion or sentence. But the caution of 
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the Legislature did not even stop there. 
Not only did it require that Convocation 
must be put in motion by the Crown, 
but it said that no ordinances or sentences 
—nothing which Convocation might choose 
to pronounce—should have any validity 
until it had received the sanction of the 
Crown, and that if any attempt were made 
to give any force to them without that 
sanction the parties so offending should 
incur the penalties of a premunire. I am 
afraid my noble Friend has not considered 
what the pains and penalties of a premu- 
nire are, or his gentle heart would have 
melted at the prospect. The most rev. 
Primate and the Bishops would have to 
appear at this bar, not in the solemn state 
in which we sce them here, but as peni- 
tents in sackcloth and ashes. And what 
would be the sentence? I observe that 
the most rev. Primate gave two votes— 
his original vote and a casting vote. I 
will take the measure of his sentence from 
the sentence passed by a Bishop on one 
of these authors—a year’s deprivation of 
his benefice. For two years, therefore, 
the most rev. Primate might be condemned 
to have all the revenues of his high po- 
sition sequestrated. I have not ventured 
—I say it seriously—I have not ventured 
to present this question to Her Majesty’s 
Government ; for, my Lords, only imagine 
what a temptation it would be for my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to spread his net and in one 
haul take in £30,000 from the highest 
dignitary, not to speak of the oi polloi— 
the bishops, deacons, archdeacons, canons, 
viears—all included in one common crime, 
all subject to one common penalty! I 
cannot contemplate that possibility, and, 
therefore, your Lordships will not be sur- 
prised to hear that I have refrained from 
approaching the subject—that I have 
shrunk altogether from taking the first 
step of asking counsel of the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown in the matter. Had I 
taken that step I have no doubt I should 
have been advised, that if there was a sy- 
nodieal judgment it would be a violation of 
the law ; I should then have been placed in 
the disagreeable position of having to ad- 
vise @ prosecution ; and, entertaining as I 
do a sincere affection for the Episcopal 
Bench and a sincere personal regard and af- 
fection for many members of the Episcopate, 
Tam happy to find myself relieved from 
such great diffeulty and embarrassment. 
But the question is a most serious one for 
the right rev. Bench ; and, in the hope that 





I might save my right rev. Friends from 
danger, I was extremely anxious to know 
from them what the thing was which they 
eall a synodical judgment, but in which, 
as it seems, no person has been condemned. 
I thought it right, however, to remind the 
right rev. Prelates that they were under 
no necessity of producing the records of 
Convocation if they thought it more prudent 
not todo so. The most rev. Prelate has 
not favoured me with a copy of the judg- 
ment, and therefore I have been obliged to 
have recourse to the ordinary sources of 
information. But assuming that the report 
of the judgment which I have read is a 
correct one, I am happy to tell your Lord- 
ships that what is called a synodical judg- 
ment is a well-lubricated set of words— 
a sentence so oily and saponaceous that no 
one can grasp it. Like an eel, it slips 
through your fingers. It is simply no- 
thing, and I am glad to tell my noble 
Friend (Lord Houghton) that it is literally 
no sentence at all. I have had recourse 
to a publication which seems to have some 
authority, and I find that the sentence 
was in terms to this effect-— 

“ That this Convocation having appointed Com- 
mittees of the Upper and Lower Houses to ex- 
amine and report on the book entitled Essays and 
Reviews, and the Committees having severally re- 
ported thereon, this Convocation does hereby 
synodically condemn such book, as containing 


teachings contrary to the doctrines received by 
the United Church of England and Ireland, in 
common with the whole Catholic Church.” 


If, my Lords, the book had becn the work 
of one hand, this sentence might have had 
some effect ; but seeing that the book is 
nothing but a pair of covers holding to- 
gether seven separate essays, being the dis- 
tinct works of so many authors, and seeing 
that this sentence does not attribute any 
offence to anything but the volume contain- 
ing those separate writings, no one of the 
authors is condemned, and each one of 
them may say, ‘‘ This thing that is con- 
demned is not mine ; it is no child of mine 
— it belongs to you.’’ In this way the 
volume and the sentence which condemns 
it may be handed round from one to an- 
other, and the application of the sentence 
be repudiated by the authors in succession. 
Convocation could not have been more suc- 
cessful if they had synodically sat down to 
produce a sentence of no meaning, than 
they were when in their labour they pro- 
duced this ridiculus mus. As a judgment, 
this sentence has no meaning whatever— 
this judgment is no judgment at all. And 
though, if I desired to be strict and severe 
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—as I have certainly no desire to be—I 
might bring the whole body that have 
sought to exercise this jurisdiction within 
the penalties of the statutes, for they have 
equally broken the law, although their 
sentence is abortive; yet I am happy to 
assure my noble Friend, as no one is hurt 
by this oily form of words—as no one can 
say that he is injured by them—that having 
regard to the impotency of the thing, Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to take no 
action in the matter, Solvountur tabula risu. 
But, my Lords, I would remind the right rev. 
Bench that the question raised by this pro- 
ceeding is a very serious one, and in order, 
if possible, to prevent Convocation being 
misled hereafter, I wish to explain exactly 
how the case stands. The question does 
not depend, as I have seen it stated, upon 
the Act of Henry VIII alone. That was 
one out of a number of statutes. But the 
Legislature was anxious to repeat again 
and again the great principle of the law 
upon which the constitution of the country 
as regarded the union of Church and State 
depended—namely, the supremacy of the 
Crown in all matters civil and ecclesiastical. 
That principle is most clearly stated in the 
language of the 17th section of the 1st of 
Elizabeth, c. 21, which is as follows— 
“And that also it may likewise please your 
Tlighness that it may be established and enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, that such jurisdictions, 
privileges, superiorities, and pre-eminences, spiri- 
tual and ecclesiastical, as by any spiritual and 
ecclesiastical power or authority hath heretofore 
been or may lawfully be exercised or used for the 
visitation of the ecclesiastical state and persons, and 
for reformation, order and correction of the same, 
and of all manner of errors, heresies, schisms, 
abuses, effences, contempts, and enormities, shall 
for ever by authority of this present Parliament 
be united and annexed to the. Imperial Crown of 
this realm.” 
Now, if there had been ten thousand times 
the jurisdiction attaching to Convocation, 
the whole of it would be taken away and 
annexed to the Crown. It could not remain 
in Convocation, and for this plain reason— 
because the statute of Henry VIII., con- 
firmed by the statute of Elizabeth, has 
declared the fina) ownership of all this 
jurisdiction shall be vested in the Crown. 
But from Convocation no appeal is given. 
Now, it is impossible that any body can 
exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction without 
appeal to the Crown; from Convocation 
there is no appeal; it therefore can exer- 
cise no jurisdiction to condemn either 
books or authors even if it had a license 
so todo. In the introductory part of the 
statute of 37 Henry VIII. c. 17, the Crown 


The Lord Chancellor 
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is described as being Supreme Head on 
earth of the Church of England, having 
full power and authority to correct, punish, 
and repress all manner of heresies, &,, 
and to exercise all other manner of juris. 
dietion, commonly called ecclesiastical ju. 
risdiction. Again, in the same preamble, 
it is stated— 

“Tnasmuch as your Majesty is the only head of 
the Church of England and Ireland, to whom by 
Holy Scripture all authority and power is wholly 
given to hear and determine all manner of causes 
ecclesiastical, &c.” 

Again, by the antecedent statute of Henry 
—23 Henry VIII. c. 9—it is declared 
that no person is to be cited to appear be. 
fore any spiritual jurisdiction out of the 
diocese “‘ wherein he dwelleth,’’ except by 
the Archbishop acting as a Court of Ap 
peal. All those statutes taken together 
must bring us to this conclusion—that it 
was the intention of the Legislature 
to marshal ecclesiastical jurisdiction for 
trying all ecclesiastical offences in this 
order—first, the diocesan of the diocese in 
which the person cited lives; then the 
Archbishop in court of appeal ; and lastly, 
the Crown, as the supreme head and the 
final administrator. But if you interpose 
your Convocation you interpose a body that 
is not exercising any accountable jurisdic. 
tion—that is, not controlled by any court 
of appeal. It would therefore be an ano- 
malous body exercising an anomalous juris- 
diction, not falling at all within the order of 
arrangement contemplated by the statutes, 
and not amenable to the final jurisdiction 
of the Crown if it should attempt to exer- 
cise anything in the nature of jurisdiction. 
It is impossible that Convocation can er- 
ercise anything like this jurisdiction. With 
regard to your meeting among yourselves 
as a debating club, expressing your opinion 
whether this or that book is a good ors 
bad one, even that is not a very small nor 
is it a very proper thing, because you 
may thereby involve yourselves in circum- 
stances of great peril. You cannot declare 
that the book of a clergyman is heretical 
without involving the author in the charge 
of heresy. Let me bring before you 
the predicament in which any individual 
member of the Episcopal Bench may stand. 
You, the Upper House, come to a parti- 
cular determination. But suppose the 
author of one of these essays is presen! 

to a living or any other piece of ecclesias- 
tical preferment, and suppose that one of 
the Bishops who has been a party to these 
proceedings is called upon to institute. 
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The Bishop will naturally say, “ How can 
| institute a man whose work I have joined 
in condemning for heretical opinion ?”” But 
in declining to institute the Bishop might 
be involved in very serious consequences, 
and be subject to a proceeding denoted by 
another hard word, a duplex querela, I 
call upon the Bishops to pause before they 
again place themselves in such a position— 
to pause for their own sake, even if they 
have no regard to the injustice, to the 
anomaly, to the unreasonable spectacle of 
condemning a man whom they have no 
ower to convene, whom they have~ no 
authority to hear, and whom, when he pre- 
sents himself as a suppliant, their own 
timidity and fear of going beyond their 
tether compel them to dismiss. Those 
who do not concur in these proceedings 
may probably think that, by protesting 
against such a course, they may save them- 
selves from consequences ; but, if they will 
take my recommendation, whenever there 
isany attempt to carry Convocation beyond 
its proper limits, their best security after 
protesting will be to gather up their gar- 
ments and flee, and, remembering the pil- 
lar of salt, not to cast a look behind. I 
am happy to say that in all these proceed- 
ings there is more smoke than fire. The 
words of condemnation are innocent and 
innocuous, though they do not, probably, 
proceed from a spirit that is ied harm- 
less. As to the Question of the noble 
Lord, after what, I trust, may be an in- 
telligible statement of the law, I have only 
to assure the noble Lord that it is not the 
intention of the Government to take any 
steps in the matter. 

Tue Arcnuzisnor or CANTERBURY: 
My Lords, I assure your Lordships that I 
feel the great disadvantage under which I 
must labour after the two speeches which 
have just been made, and especially after 
that of the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack. At the same time I must be 
allowed to express my sincere regret that 
in the concluding words of the noble and 
learned Lord’s address he should have im- 
puted motives. I can assure your Lord- 
ships that in the course which we took 
there was no touch of malice, and that our 
object was simply and solely to vindicate 
the Church of England from complicity 
with opinions which we considered most 
mistaken and dangerous. I cannot but 
lament that it was not thought right that 
the Law Officers of the Crown should give 
their opinion in this matter. It was not 
my fault that their opinion was not ob- 
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tained. Before I took a single step on this 
subject in Convocation I said, ‘‘I will not 
move till I am satisfied that I am entering 
on a legal course.” A case was accordingly 
drawn up and submitted to the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown, who hesitated, however, 
in pronouncing upon it; and the answer 
they at last returned was that they ought 
not to give their opinion. I regretted this 
extremely, because the question was one 
which touched the Royal supremacy, and 
I did think that it behoved the Govern- 
ment to procure the opinions of the Law 
Officers on such a question, and to shield 
Convocation from pursuing a wrong course. 
Being deprived, however, of this valuable 
assistance, the case was submitted to Sir 
Hugh Cairns and Mr. Rolt, who were un- 
equivocally of opinion that we were pro- 
ceeding in a legal course. This was the 
case submitted to them— 

“Is the Convocation of the Province of Canter- 
bury, when legally assembled under the Queen’s 
writ, estopped by the statute of 25 Henry VIII. 
c. 19, or by any other statute, from proceeding to 
pronounce synodical condemnation upon a book, 
not intending to proceed against the author, with- 
out receiving the special Royal License for the 
purpose ?” 

The opinion of Sir Hugh Cairns and Mr, 
Rolt was as follows :-- 

“ We are of opinion that the Convocation of 
the Province of Canterbury is not estopped by the 
25 Henry VIII. c. 19, or any other statute, from 
expressing by resolution or otherwise their con- 
demnation or disapprobation of a book, although 
no special Royal License is given for the purpose. 
Exception was taken early in the last century to 
the proposal of Convocation to pass synodical cen- 
sure on a sermon preached by Bishop Hoadley, 
but it was not alleged that they were disabled by 
statute from so doing.” 


My Lords, I know it is very presumptuous 
in me to venture to bring forward any 
legal argument ; but I cannot help quoting 
a single passage from a pamphlet which I 
hold in my hand upon Convocation and 
Provincial Synods. I do so because I 
think the gist of this question has been 
entirely overlooked by both the noble 
Lords who have addressed your Lordships 
on the subject. They have spoken as 
though we were attempting to condemn a 
person ; whereas the question is whether 
we may not condemn a book or condemn 
opinions. Now, speaking of the necessity 
of the Royal Assent before passing a canon, 
the pamphlet says— 

“ Not only is the power of Convocation to make 
canons thus limited, but it is very doubtful, to 
say the least, whether the Upper House, as such, 
has any jurisdiction or power to try or condemn 
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a clergyman for the publication or preaching of 
heretical opinions. In the celebrated case of Mr. 
Whiston, in the reign of Queen Anne, the Queen, 
on the petition of the Upper House, took the opi- 
nions of the Judges on this question. They were 
divided in opinion ; and, although the majority 
were of opinion that such a power did belong to 
the Upper House, they reserved to themselves the 
power to decide otherwise if the question were 
brought before them by prohibition.” 


Now, this is the material passage— 

“ They were, however, of opinion that heretical 
opinions might be examined and condemned in 
Convocation without convening the authors or 
maintainers of them.” 


If that is the law, Convocation is now 
within it. I think, therefore, that all the 
dreadful penalties which the noble and 
learned Lord spoke of as being in store for 
us may be passed over without any great 
concern. There is a passage in the judg- 
ment of the Privy Council in the case 
which seems to me to invite the very thing 
which has been done by Convocation— 

“ A few short extracts only are before us, and 
our judgment must by law be confined to the mat- 
ter which is therein contained. If, therefore, the 
book, or these two essays, or either of them as a 
whole, be of a mischievous and baneful tendency, 
as weakening the foundations of Christian belief, 
and likely to cause many to offend, they will retain 
that character, and be liable to that condemna- 
tion notwithstanding this our judgment.” 


This passage surely shows that the book 
itself might be justly liable to condemna- 
tion, though the Court, having only “a 
few short extracts’’ before it, could not 
take cognizance of all the matters con- 
tained in it. Apprehensions are enter- 
tained lest Convocation should proceed 
continually in the same direction as it 
has lately taken, constantly condemning 
books as they are brought before them ; 
but I ask your Lordships whether since 
the Reformation there has been any crisis 
in the English Church of so grave a cha- 
racter as that through which it is now 
passing ; and whether there is ever likely 
to occur in the next 200 or 300 years so 
serious a case or one calling so urgently 
upon Convocation, the Synod of the Church, 
to pronounce its opinion. The very passage 
I have quoted from the judgment seems to 
me to intimate that the book does strike 
at the foundations of Christian belief. I 
will abstain from entering into theological 
questions; but, taking one sentence only 
from the book, “‘no testimony can reach 
the supernatural,” I say that that strikes 
at the root of Christian belief, and that if 
such a doctrine is to prevail there is an 
end to the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


The Archbishop of Canterbnry 





I ask again, was there ever a case which 
called so loudly for our interference ? Here 
is an address which was forwarded to me 
from 500 or 600 of the clergy of one 
diocese only—the diocese of Rochester 
who say— 
“ Believing, as we do, that imminent 

will acerue to the truth, and to the Church of 
England and Ireland as a witness of the truth, 
and an instrument in the hands of God for the 
salvation of men’s souls, if steps are not taken by 
which the said disastrous effects on the popular 
mind may be promptly met, and, if possible, pre. 
vented, we earnestly beseech your Grace to take 
counsel with the rest of the archbishops and 
bishops of the Church of England and Ireland 
with a view to the ry ag of such measures as 
may clear the Church from any supposed acquies. 
cence in an interpretation of its articles and for. 
mularies which we hold to be at variance with 
their plain meaning and with the true faith.” 


Now, with such appeals as these could we 
really sit with our hands folded and say, 
“We know we have the power of 
nouncing condemnation, but we are afrai 
of the outcry which may be raised if we 
condemn the book, and so we will not 
condemn it?” I say we should have been 
unworthy of our position in the Church if 
we had adopted such a course, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
in his quotation as to the power of Convo- 
cation the most rev. Prelate had omitted 
passage declaring that tenets and opinions 
might be examined and condemned under 
the authority of a Royal license. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY: 
I hope, in conclusion, that three or four 
clergymen of the Church of England will 
never again be found to combine—for such, 
I must assert, is the proper term to use in 
this case — to publish opinions of such a 
dangerous tendency. I know that in the 
Edinburgh Review and elsewhere the charge 
of combination has been denied, but com- 
bination I must call it, and that there was 
concert between these clergymen I cannot 
but believe. I think it is hardly fair to 
say that the parties to this question have 
not been heard. If there should ever be 
a renewal of the agitation which has ex- 
isted in the Church since this publication, 
I trust that Convocation will be found 
ready to act again; but I hope it will be 
long before any such crisis does occur i 
the history of the Church of England. I 
will only repeat that I regret very much 
that the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown was not obtained, and that their 
opinions had not been pronounced upon it 
before Convocation proceeded to take cog- 
nizance of the case. We took the best 
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opinions we could get, and we believed 
that we were fully authorized to act upon 
those opinions. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON: My Lords, 
I think the most rev. Prelate has good 

und of complaint that his desire to 
obtain the opinion of the highest legal 
authorities was not granted. There is no 
subject which may not be treated with 
ridicule, and perhaps there are matters 
which may be more easily disposed of 
by ridicule than by more serious treat- 
ment ; but, still, we know that very grave 
consequences often arise from very small 
causes—and upon no subject are those 
consequences more likely to arise than on 
the intricate relations between the power 
ecclesiastical and the power temporal. The 
experience even of the last fifteen or twenty 
years has shown that these disputes be- 
tween the civil power and the ecclesias- 
tical power, unless attended to in the 
beginning with great care and caution, 
are likely to lead to very serious evils. A 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand may 
spread until it bursts into a hurricane. 
Within the last fifteen years experience 
has shown us that if the Government of 
Sir Robert Peel had been advised to treat 
with due respect the little and insignifi- 
cant squabble which arose, I believe, in 
the Presbytery of Auchterarder, we should 
not have been reduced to the unfortunate 
predicament of seeing the Established 
Church of Scotland rent in twain, and one 
very large section of the religious feeling 
of that country become entirely separated 
from the Established Church. It does, 
therefore, seem to me that when such ques- 
tions arise, however limited their sphere, 
and however unimportant, it is desirable 
that those who are at the head of affairs 
should take such steps as will, if possible, 
settle the disputed questions before they 
attain a gravity which may be dangerous. 
The noble and learned Lord has favoured 
us, who formed the minority in Convoca- 
tion, with some advice; but if your Lord- 
ships had ever attended a meeting of Con- 
vocation you would know that the sum- 
Monses are couched in most imposing 
language, and I know not what penalties 
are threatened to those who may be regard- 
less of the commands of their superiors, and 
refuse to take any part in the proceedings. 
It is all very well to call this a debating 
society, but it is a debating society which 
must meet when the Queen summons it; 
and it would be hardly decorous in me 
Without grave cause to refuse to obey the 
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summons. If, therefore, there is the 
slightest chance that the law may be 
violated by‘such a body, it is undoubtedly 
necessary that the very highest legal au- 
thority should as soon as possible be con- 
sulted and should pronounce upon what 
is the law, and what is the course which 
each individual belonging to that assembly 
ought to take. This was done in the reign 
of Queen Anne in Whiston’s case, when 
the matter was referred to the twelve 
Judges. I am not sure that that opinion 
has been correctly stated by the noble 
Lord who opened this discussion. Unless 
I am mistaken, the question referred to 
the twelve Judges was whether, under the 
circumstances in which Convocation then 
met, it could proceed to censure the book 
of Mr. Whiston? Those circumstances 
were somewhat peculiar, for the Queen 
had summoned Convocation to take into 
consideration the religious condition of 
the country; and although the Queen had 
not actually named the book of Mr. Whis- 
ton, yet she had given a general license 
to Convocation to deal with all similar 
books. Therefore, so far as I can judge, 
I am distinctly of opinion that Mr, 
Whiston’s case did not in any way es- 
tablish the rule that Convocation with- 
out the Royal Assent was entitled to 
enter upon a consideration of such matters. 
That was not a case of Convocation en- 
tering upon a matter without the Royal 
license so to do; but a case in which Con- 
vocation was called together by the Queen 
to enter upon such subjects generally, and 
then the opinion of the twelve Judges 
was taken whether that general license 
entitled them to consider a particular 
branch of the general subject. Now, un- 
doubtedly, there is no such general license 
in the present instance, and therefore 
doubts may fairly arise, and did present 
themselves to the most rev. Prelate, as to 
whether he would be justified in proceed- 
ing to do that which the clergy, not of 
one diocese alone, but of many dioceses, 
called upon him to do. No one can know 
the most rev. Prelate without being con- 
vinced that he would not proceed in this 
or any other matter without being clear 
and distinct as to what was his duty. 
The natural course for him was to 
request that the highest legal authority 
should set him right if he were likely to 
go wrong, and that step he took upon 
this occasion. It would have been well 
if the noble and learned Lord had 
spoken at the proper time with that 
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clearness and precision with which he 
usually speaks, and has spoken now, 
or if the Law Officers of the Crown had 
been permitted to deliver their opinions 
upon this matter. Instead of that course, 
however, the noble and learned Lord held 
his peace while Convocation was proceed- 
ing, and after they had concluded their 
deliberations he now comes forward to 
pronounce, with all the force of his great 
authority, against the legality of their 
judgment. Now, the most rev. Prelate 
had, it appears, taken privately the advice 
of two of the most eminent lawyers of 
the day. But it must be admitted that, 
even with the authority of two such emi- 
nent men in his favour, Convocation is 
not necessarily acting legally; for their 
Lordships knew how frequently men most 
eminent in the law proved to be mistaken 
in their opinions. I need only refer again 
to the northern portion of this kingdom 
an instance. One of the peculiarities of 
the difficulty which led to the Scottish dis- 
ruption was that those who held ecclesias- 
tical authority in Scotland at that time 
were advised by one of the most eminent 
lawyers of the day to take the steps which 
they did take. The name of the lawyer still 
survives in his son, the present Lord Ad- 
vocate of Scotland, and he was regarded as 
a most able and acute lawyer. He gave a 
distinct opinion, which afterwards turned 
out to be wrong ; but that he was mistaken 
was not found out until the dispute had 
become too serious to be settled quietly. 
It is well to be forearmed in such mat- 
ters, not only with an able opinion, but 
with the opinions which have the highest 
authority. Let it not be supposed that 
there is anything like a desire on the 
part of the clergy to violate the law, 
or to stretch their ideas of ecclesias- 
tical rights beyond what is legal and 
proper. No body of men are more anx- 
lous to obey the law than the clergy, but 
they must know what the law is before 
they can obey it, and you (the Govern- 
ment) do not tell them. You leave them 
to find it out for themselves, to go to the 
best counsel for advice; and when they 
act upon the opinion thus obtained you 
tell them—very properly tell them—that 
they have done wrong, only it would have 
been better by a timely opinion to have 
prevented their wrong doing. There 
was, indeed, good reason for the most 
rev. Prelate taking the opinion of coun- 
sel upon this matter. I hold in my 
hand a somewhat remarkable document, 
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an address of the Bishop of Exeter to his 
clergy in the course of last summer. [ 
do not know whether that rev. Prelate 
still retains the opinions which he then 
expressed, but upon that occasion, speak- 
ing of Convocation, which he understood 
had entered upon a similar examination of 
a book which has been alluded to already 
in this debate, he said— 


“They are sober, discreet, as well as learned 
and able men, and they would not have rushed 
into such a danger of violating an Act of Parlia- 
ment—the Act which relates to the supremacy of 
the Crown in these matters—without great cau- 
tion, and without being sure that they were right, 
Now, we know this is not the first occasion on 
which Convocation has dealt with heretical books, 
so called. But I see that on those occasions the 
wise men—our predecessors—who had to deal 
with them took special care not to proceed with- 
out the license of the Crown. I hold in my hand 
an answer of the archbishops and bishops in the 
year 1702, when the Lower House of Convocation 
called upon them to deal with the book of Toland, 
in which they said, ‘We do not find how, without 
the license from the King, which we have not 
yet received, we can have sufficient authority, 
We know not how, without thac license, we can 
have sufficient authority to censure judicially any 
such works’—not men, which is an important 
distinction—‘ but, on the contrary, we are advised 
that by so doing both Houses of Convocation may 
incur the penalties of the statute 25 Henry VIIL’” 


The right rev. Prelate having expressed 
that opinion, it was not unnatural that 
doubts should have presented themselves to 
the most rev. Prelate, and that he sought 
to have those doubts dispelled by the high- 
est authorities. In the course of the de- 
bates in Convocation on the matter now 
under discussion, further doubts on the 
legality of the proceedings were expressed. 
It was there stated— 


“In Burnet’s case, 1700, the Lower House 
having made a general representation against 
his book on the Thirty-nine Articles (Bull and 
Sherlock protesting in the minority), the Upper 
House answered—‘ That the Lower House of 
Convocation censuring the book of the Bishop of 
Sarum in general terms, without mentioning the 
particular passages on which the censure is 
grounded, is defamatory and scandalous.’” 


This was one of the points raised against 


the present judgment. Another was, that 
it is not according to the precedents of 
this Synod to censure any writings which 
have been previously judged in the Ee- 


| clesiastical Courts. It is obvious, there- 


fore, that the present case was one re- 
quiring to be solved in limine by the 
highest legal authority. I do not myself 
think that it is possible to find any pre- 
cedents for what has been done by Convo- 
cation in this case. The case of Bishop 
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Bishop, and once after he became Bishop. 


When he preached a certain sermon before | 


he became Bishop, it was brought under 
the censure of the House of Convocation, 
and the very question now argued was 
brought forward. It was said that the 
Bishops hesitated to proceed, because they 
could not believe that they possessed 
any power so to do, without the au- 
thority of the Crown. When Bishop 
Hoadley’s case came on again ten years 
afterwards, the Court was dissolyed—sol- 
vuntur risu—and although it was revived 
again for a short time, Convocation was 
soon afterwards dissolved, and did not 
meet again for 100 years, scarcely enter- 
ing on any other such, except it were 
that of Dr. Clarke. The mention of Dr. 
Clarke’s name reminds me that I am not 
so hopeful as the most rev. Prelate in be- 
lieving that we may never have any more 
such books as those referred to in this de- 
bate. This is, no doubt, a grave crisis 
through which the Church of England is 
passing. I look with as much sorrow as 
any man on the dangerous opinions which 
are current in the present day ; but I trust 
that the truth will ever prevail. There 
is one who watches over His Church with 
greater power than Convocation, and I, 
for one, do not doubt that by the help of 
sound argument, learning, and pious lives, 
the clergy will more successfully maintain 
the truths committed to them than by the 
intervention of such censures as those of 
which we have heard. Thus the Church 
has been preserved in former trials. I 
doubt whether the present trial through 
which the Church is passing is as great 
as when the Rector of St. James’s (Dr. 
Clarke) suggested an amended edition 
of the Prayer Book, from which all men- 
tion of the Trinity was omitted. There 
was at that time a large and recognized 
Arian party in the Church, and this may 
remind us that the Church has had other 
and more severe periods of trial from 
which she has happily passed uninjured. 
Men always exaggerate the importance of 
the questions of their own time, and if the 
only way of meeting errors of this kind is 
by the censure of Convocation, we may ex- 
pect a long catalogue of such conflicts as 
the present. I trust that this will not 
be the case, and that the peace and har- 
mony of the Church may be preserved by 
the good sense and good feeling of the 
clergy. Convocation is not a large body, 
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and comparatively few of its members 
attend. At the meeting now in question 
perhaps not more than forty to fifty mem- 
bers were present. [The ArcuBIsHoP oF 
Canrersury: Sixty.| At any rate I 
think it probable that the Church, having 
its attention called to the subject, will 
think it desirable to treat these matters 
in another way. We shall, however, be 
greatly assisted by knowing whether the 
course which has now been taken, and 
which many of us deem unwise, be legal 
or not. We may be called upon by ec- 
clesiastical authority, though I hope not, 
to take a similar course again. I desire 
to know the law for my own protection, 
and I do not know how I am authoritatively 
to ascertain the law unless I can have the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown. 
With regard to Convocation and the posi- 
tion it holds in this country, no one will 
deny that there is a growing disposition to 
revert to the action and authority of Con- 
vocation. If that is the case, it is the 
more imperative on the part of that body 
to see that it maintains its dignity in the 
sight of this Empire, and to perceive that, if 
it seeks immunity from criminal proceed- 
ings by saying that its resolutions, how- 
ever high sounding, have no validity, 
it then, indeed, occupies a humiliating 
position. In former times, when I filled 
a lower position in the Church, I never 
felt so strongly as some of my brethren 
the necessity for resuscitating this body 
from its slumbers. Since I have been 
called to my present office in the Church, 
finding Convocation resuscitated, I have 
always endeavoured to perform my duty 
as a member of Convocation. I do think, 
however, that our position will be intoler- 
able if we are told, on the one hand, that 
we are violating the law, and if, on the 
other, we cannot obtain an authoritative 
opinion as to what the law really is. 

Lorpv WENSLEYDALE (who was most 
indistinctly heard) said, that his most rev. 
Friend the Archbishop ought to take the 
best possible advice whether Convocation 
had a right to act judicially, and condemn 
a work as heretical, or merely to express 
their opinion upon the qualities of the 
work as injurious to the Church. In the 
one case, it had the qualities of a judg- 
ment of a court of competent jurisdiction. 
They might publish it with impunity, 
whether libellous or not; they could not 
be punished or rendered liable to an ac- 
tion, however unjust it might be. But 
if they were not invested with judicial 
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powers, the publishers of the document 
would be liable to action, and only have 
the common protection of every individual 
in commenting honestly on every pub- 
lished document; and if they were found 
to have exceeded that universal privilege, 
they were liable to punishment or to make 
the injured party compensation. His most 
rev. Friend ought not to rely on any bar- 
rister’s opinion, even that of the Attorney 
and the Solicitor General. This House 
had unquestionably the power of taking 
the best possible opinion—that of the 
Judges; a power which had in his own 
time been exercised on a Motion by the 
right rev. Bishop of Exeter as to the 
Canadian Reserves, and he strongly advised 
the most rev. Archbishop to move the 
House to obtain that opinion. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD: My Lords, 
it was a matter for the discretion of my 
noble Friend (Lord Houghton) whether he 
should or should not bring forward this 
Question ; but having determined to bring 
this matter before your Lordships, I for 
one—and I believe my right rev. Brethren 
agree with me—have nothing whatever to 
complain of in the tone or manner in which 
my noble Friend has discharged the duty 
he has imposed upon himself. My noble 
Friend, however, fell not unnaturally, for 


one unacquainted with ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, into a few palpable mistakes, which 
detracted somewhat from the weight of his 


remarks. There was, for instance, consi- 
derable confusion in his account of what 
the twelve Judges agreed upon, and upon 
what they differed, when their judgment 
was asked by Queen Anne. The whole 
Bench, including the Attorney and Solici- 
tor General, agreed in declaring that the 
Convocation had a jurisdiction which it 
was free to exercise as to books. They 
said they conceived that a jurisdiction 
existed in matters of heresy and the con- 
demnation of heretics. Four of the Judges 
differed on the second clause of the juris- 
diction over the man, but they united with 
their brethren in asserting the jurisdiction 
of Convocation over books, They said, 
‘We conceive that heretical tenets and 
opinions may be condemned, if authorized 
by Royal license.”” The authority of the 
Royal license is the license which calls 
Convocation together. I say so for this 
reason—that there is no instance of any 
license other than this being received for 
the exercise of this jurisdiction by Convo- 
cation. The Queen’s Letter was no license ; 
and here was the second error into which 
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my noble Friend fell. He spoke of the 
Queen’s Letter accompanying the answer 
of the Judges, informing Convocation of 
their powers, as if that was a Royal li. 
cense. But a Royal license is drawn in 
certain peculiar words, it gives certain pe- 
culiar powers. It is framed upon the Act 
of Submission of Henry VIII., and does 
not agree in any one point with the Letter 
of the Queen accompanying the opinion of 
the Judges. It is, therefore, simply a mis- 
take to suppose that that was a license un. 
der the broad seal as is required by the Act 
of Submission, to enable Convocation to do 
this thing. It had no relation whatever 
to it, but was simply a letter accompanying 
the answer of the Judges, giving an opi- 
nion with respect to the legal question 
asked by Convocation. That is a most im. 
portant point in the argument, and there- 
fore it is that I have noticed it, and not 
from any pleasure which I take in show- 
ing that my noble Friend has fallen into 
error. He also fell into another error of 
the same class when he said that at all 
events the Clergy Discipline Act, which 
required that in every suit against a clerk 
a certain line should be followed, had taken 
away from Convocation all power to deal 
with clerks. But how does that touch the 
condemnation of the book? That was the 
power the Judges maintained that Con- 
vocation possessed; that was the power 
which was exercised in Convocation upon 
the authority of the twelve Judges of Tag. 
land, never yet contradicted by any au- 
thoritative sentence. But if I have no 
ground to complain of the tone of the 
speech of my noble Friend, I think that— 
I do not say in common with my right 
rey. Friends, but in common with this 
House—I have good ground to complain 
of the tone of the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack. Ifa man has no re 
spect for himself, he ought, at all events, 
to respect the tribunal before which he 
speaks; and when the highest representa- 
tive of the law of England in your Lord- 
ships’ House upon a matter involving the 
liberties of the subject and the religion of 
the realm, and all those high truths con- 
cerning which this discussion is, can think 
it fitting to descend to a ribaldry in which 
he knows that he can safely indulge, be- 
cause those to whom he addresses it will 
have too much respect for their character 
to answer him in like sort—I say that this 
House has ground to complain of having 
its high character unnecessarily injured in 
the sight of the people of this land by one 
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occupying so high a position within it. 
But, my Lords, this is not all. I venture 
to say that in such a discussion as this there 
is one duty which more than another it 
is imperative upon one holding the high 
place of the noble and learned Lord to be 
careful to discharge: it is that he does not 
by any license of speech, or by any care- 
lessness of assertion, mislead your Lordships 
as to one single fact or one single point of 
law. Such carefulness, I venture to say 
boldly in your presence, my Lords, has not 
been exercised to-night. I will take but 
one instance. The noble and learned 
Lord stated that he had applied to my 
most rev. Friend and myself to give him 
a copy of the judgment pronounced in the 
Upper House of Convocation of Canter- 
bury; that he had accompanied the request 
with a caution that*no man was bound 
to criminate himself; and that my most 
rev. Friend and I had acted with a wise 
prudence in not venturing to produce 
the document. My Lords, what are the 
facts? After I came into the House 
this evening the noble and learned Lord 
asked me to speak to him on the Wool- 
sack, He said, “Have you with you in 
the House a copy of your judgment?’’ 
I replied, “I have not.” He said, ‘I 


should have liked, if you had, to have 


seen it.” I replied, “I wish that you 
had told me so before, for nothing would 
have given me greater pleasure than to 
have produced it to you.” The noble and 
learned Lord asked the same question of 
my most rev. Friend the other night, and 
received an answer exactly similar to that 
which I gave him to night—that we were 
most ready to put into his hands the 
document for which he asked. I ask your 
Lordships is it the way in which this 
House should be treated that such a re- 
quest so answered should be transfigured 
into the charge which the noble and 
learned Lord has thought fit to bring 
against the most rev. Prelate and myself 
to-night. I must say that I think through. 
out the whole time he was dealing with 
the great question of law, the same mis- 
leading tendency pervaded the speech of 
the noble and learned Lord. Throughout 
he endeavoured to suggest to your Lord- 
ships that the question which we were 
raising was this — whether jurisdiction 
resided in us spiritual persons as separate 
from the Crown in virtue of our spiritual 
character ; or whether, as he maintained, 
jurisdiction in this land comes all of it, 
ecclesiastical -as well as civil, from the 
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Crown? That was a suggestion that we 
were in this case attempting to claim a 
jurisdiction independent of the Crown. 
My Lords, it is scarcely conceivable that 
one having the knowledge of the law 
possessed by the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack could really have thought 
that what we claimed, sitting under the 
Queen’s Writ, acting because we are called 
together under the Queen’s Writ according 
to Act of Parliament, was to act by a 
power opposed to the Royal supremacy— 
when we meet together at the call of the 
Queen, because we acknowledge that she 
has such supremacy, and do our duty 
as the Queen’s subjects in a Court which 
she has calied together. The attempt was 
to suggest that here was one of those 
reaches of power of which he said the 
clergy were always guilty, by attempting 
to set up something against the jurisdic- 
tion of the Crown. There was an attempt 
to make your Lordships believe that which 
was not only not the fact, but which the 
very fact of our so sitting contradicted in 
the act of our sitting. I complain of this; 
and I complain also of the way in which 
the noble and learned Lord quoted the 
37 Henry VIII. c. 17, to make out his 
case, when he said that our laws gave 
to the Queen the title of “the Head 
of the Church.” Are your Lordships 
aware that though that title was so given 
in that Act Queen Elizabeth refused to 
receive or bear it, and that in the revival 
of the old Acts providing for the Royal 
jurisdiction, the part which declared the 
Sovereign to be the Head of the Church, 
was by Her own special command excluded 
from the revival? In these cases, I think 
that this House has a right to have all 
these matters stated by this high authority 
in the way in which your Lordships can 
be most religiously preserved from taking 
any wrong view of the matter upon which 
you are addressed. And, my Lords, when 
at last we are told that it was timidity 
only which had prevented the Upper 
House of Convocation from proceeding 
against the man in this case, here was an 
imputation of motives, unworthy, I will 
not say, of those who sit in that House, 
but unworthy of those who dared to throw 
out such an imputation. But I leave this 
to the good taste of your Lordships’ House. 
I have not a doubt how in this House, 
and how throughout the country, all that 
I have ventured thus lightly to touch 
upon will be received. I know enough 
of this House, and of the people of Eng- 
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land, to know that it is not by trying, 
in words which shall blister those upon 
whom they fall, to produce a momentary 
pain on those who cannot properly reply 
to them, that great questions will be 
solved; but that it is by dealing with 
them with calmness, with abstinence from 
the imputation of motives, and above all 
with the most scrupulous regard to stating 
upon every point that which shall prevent 
any man in this House being led to a 
conclusion other than that which the facts 
warrant. But, my Lords, I must say, with 
the most rev. Prelate, that I consider this 
to be one of those peculiar cases in the his- 
tory of the Church which call for unusual 
remedies to redress the evil. What was it 
that was before us? My noble Friend 
(Lord Houghton) has said that there was 
an attempt to repress the liberty of thought. 
For one, I utterly disavow any such desire. 
I do not believe that people can be kept to 
a right belief by any such means. No 
one can go further than I do in saying, 
“Let argument be met by argument, 
learning confronted by learning, and the 
right shall prevail.” But was that our 
question? Our question was this—men 
bound by the most solemn obligations that 
man can possibly take to teach according 
to the particular line of doctrine laid down 
by the Church, as the condition of their 
holding the ministry—these men, in the 
judgment of this Bench, taught publicly, 
and in virtue of that sacred office, the op- 
posite to that which they had undertaken 
to teach. Our action was for the main- 
tenance of truth, and to hold to engage- 
ments, and it was not to put down opinion. 
We had to deal with this question—“ Shall 
the Church of England see these false doc- 
trines stated by those who hold her mi- 
nistry ; and shall we, her highest ministers, 
having under our Queen the opportunity 
of, for the ministry of that Church, disa- 
vowing these errors—shall we timorously 
hold our tongues ; because if we speak we 
may be subject to ribald reproach ; or shall 
we, in the name of the Church of England, 
clear that ministry from being supposed to 
be at liberty to declare one thing as the 
condition of taking it, and then to speak 
another as the habit of its exercise?’ It 
was not, my Lords, to put down opinion, 
it was to prevent men breaking their solemn 
obligations, that this step was taken. Nor 
let it be thought that you have heard the 
whole facts of the case when you have 
been told, as you have been told to-night, 
that the censure was a mere general one, 


The Bishop of Oxford 
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and that no propositions were abstracted. 
There were propositions carefully extracted 
from the book, and cited as the grounds of 
the judgment, and this course has been 
always followed on the part of Convoca- 
tion. In the case of Mr. Whiston the 
propositions were stated separately from 
the judgment, but the judgment was 
founded on the propositions. That was 
the course which we pursued. We took 
out of the book the specific propositions 
which we deemed it most essential to con- 
demn, and we then spoke the condemna. 
tion. It was said that in doing this we 
resorted to the un-English unfairness of 
condemning men who were not allowed to 
answer the charges which were brought 
against them. But I pray your Lordships 
to mark how the matter stood. We, im 
the first place, did not condemn the men, 
while we censured much that was in the 
book. But is it true that the individuals 
concerned had no opportunity of answering 
the charges which were made? Why, 
edition after edition of the work was pub- 
lished after the passages which were ob- 
jected to were known, and if the writers 
wished to explain they had ample oppor. 
tunity to do so. It is, I would add, one 
thing to condemn a man, and another to 
censure a book. The man might not have 
intended any harm, and if you proceed to 
censure him you must give him an oppor- 
tunity of stating what it was he did mean, 
so that he might be enabled to retract what 
was found fault with if he were so disposed. 
The book, however, cannot retract itself. 
It cannot explain itself. It stands a liters 
scripta—a document in court which speaks 
on its own behalf. And if any one of 
these writers found himself in the com- 
pany of men who expressed themselves 
against the religion of the country in 4 
way which he thought incompatible with 
his position as a clergyman, had not he, I 
would ask, sufficient opportunity of saying, 
“T will no longer appear in such company?” 
Inasmuch, however, as no such attempt 
was made, and as each successive author 
allowed his name to be given to the world 
in the same companionship in each succes- 
sive edition of the work, he, I maintain, 
rendered himself thereby morally respon- 
sible for the whole of its contents. Here 
is the true question. We are set in trust 
in this land for this—that we may be the 
depository of the truth which God has re- 
vealed, as held by this reformed Church 
of England. Was it or was it not our 
duty, when we saw the peace of the Church 
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assailed, to use the instrument which, as’ beside him. But the most rev. Prelate at 
we believed and still believe—I may say all events does not, I trust, look upon any- 
with additional force when we see the nice , thing which I have said as conveying a 
avoidance of the expression of any opinion | serious charge against him, as having 


that we were really in the wrong—firmly 
was our right, and because it was our 
right, imposed upon us a corresponding 
duty? One thing 1 venture to state is 
this—that I would rather subject myself, 
in the presence of my countrymen and of 
your noble House, to any amount of that 
invective and insinuation, and all those 
arts of I will not say what part of the Bar 
of England of which we have seen some- 
thing to-night—I would, I repeat, rather 
athousand times incur it all, than have 
to look back on my death-bed on myself 
as one of those who had not striven for 
the truth of our Established Church, and 
had not encountered, because I was afraid, 
personally, of the consequences, anything 
which the maintenance of that truth 
might entail. There is, my Lords, a sin- 
gle further remark which I would wish 
to make. We have heard of the impor- 


tance of preserving peace and quietness 
on such questions as that which we are 
discussing: I firmly believe that such a 
judgment as that which we have pro- 
nounced is the best means of restoring 
peace to the Church. I believe, indeed, 


that that effect has already been produced. 
I know, at all events, that from all parts 
of this country I have myself received as- 
surances of minds quieted, permitting men 
to go again about their ordinary duties 
without being stirred up by the feeling 
that the Church was resting under an im- 
putation of having allowed to pass uncon- 
tradicted false doctrines promulgated by 
her teachers; and I am satisfied that if 
you would avoid the recurrence of such a 
state of things as you have witnessed you 
will find that the best way in which that 
can be done is by allowing the Church in 
her authorized manner to pronounce for 
her followers, as she has done in this in- 
stance, that she disclaims for her living 
ministry this erroneous teaching. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, the right rev. Prelate has thought 
proper to accuse me of having misrepre- 
sented what took place between us in a 
manner which will serve as a warning to 
me how I hold communication with him in 
future. The lesson will not be thrown 
away upon me. He has thought proper 
to construe a statement which I made, in 
the most perfect good nature, into a charge 
against himself and the most rev. Prelate 





improperly desired to withhold the sen- 
tence passed by the Convocation. I should 
be the last man to make such a charge ; 
but, should the most rev. Prelate feel 
that he has any grounds for complaint, 
I beg most freely to express my regret 
that any words of mine should have pro- 
duced that impression. To return to the 
right rev. Prelate, I find that he has in 
the same excited manner which charac- 
terized the greater portion of his speech 
—and at which I beg to say that I was 
not at all surprised—with much license of 
language charged me with misrepresenting 
a passage in an Act of Parliament. My 
apology for him, I think, must be that he 
himself does not quite understand it. The 
passage cited claims for the Crown, as 
head of the Church, all jurisdiction and 
authority ; but he says that the title was 
disclaimed by Queen Elizabeth. So it was 
in a spiritual sense, but ‘ Head of the 
Church ’”’ is in common phraseology the 
ordinary mode of expressing the supre- 
macy of the Crown; it occurs in subsequent 
statutes, and Queen Elizabeth claimed to 
herself jurisdiction in a more effective 
manner as supreme Governor of the Church 
of England. 


MUTUAL SURRENDER OF CRIMINALS (PRUSSIA) 
BILL [H.L.] 

A Bill for giving Effect to a Convention be- 
tween Iler Majesty and The King of Prussia for 
the mutual Surrender of Criminals—Was pre- 
sented by The Earl Russgun; read 1**; to be 


printed; and to be read 2" on Monday next. 


(No. 204.) 


NAVAL DISCIPLINE BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill to make Provision for the Discipline of 
the Navy—Was presented by The Duke of Somer- 
SET ; read 1 ®*; to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Tuesday next, (No. 205.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, to Monday next, 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 15, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirree—On Standing 
Orders Revision—Sir Henry Willoughby, Mr. 
Ayrton, and Mr. Richard Hodgson added. 

Report—On Scientific Institutions (Dublin) (No. 
495) ; on Dockyards (Second Report) (No. 496). 
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Suprry— considered in Committee— Misce.a- 
nEous Estimates. 

Ways anp Means— Resolutions [July 14] re- 
ported ; Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000), Bill 
ordered. 

Pustic Buus — Resolutions in Committee — 
et = Fortifications and Works*, Bill 

ed ; Corn Returns *, Bill ordered. 

Ordered — Metropolis Management Act (1862) 
Amendment * ; Hackney Carriages * ; Indian 
Medical Services * ; West Indian Incumbered 
Estates Act Amendment *. 

First Reading — Bank Post Bills (Ireland)* 
[Bill 211] ; Indian Medical Service* [Bill 213] ; 
Corn Accounts and Returns * [Bill 214]; West 
Indian Incumbered Estates Act Amendment * 
[Bill 215] ; Hackney Carriages (Metropolis) * 
[Bill 216]; Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000)* 
[Bill 216]; Fortifications (Provision for Ex- 
penses)* [Bill 218]; Metropolis Management 
Act (1862) Amendment * [Bill 219]. 

Second Reading—Public Works (Manufacturing 
Districts)* [Bill 204]; Westminster Bridge 
Traffic * [Bill 205]; Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Lands (Ireland) Supplemental * [Bill 
207]; Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Acts 
Amendment * [Bill 210]. 

Committee—Cattle Diseases Prevention [Bill 
175] on re-committal—n.r.; Improvement of 
Land Act (1864)* [Bill 187] on ve-committal— 
r.P.; Bank Notes, &c., Signature * [Bill 206]; 
Scottish Episcopal Clergy Disabilities Re- 
moval [Bill 161]; Justices Proceedings Con- 
firmation * [Bill 203]. 

Re, ontagious Diseases * [Bill 163]; Bank 
Notes, &c., Signature* [Bill 206]; Scottish 
Episcopal Clergy Disabilities Removal [Bill 
161}; Justices Proceedings Confirmation * 
[Bill 203]. 

Considered as amended—Bleaching and Dyeing 
Works Acts Extension® [Bill 181]; Turnpike 
Acts Continuance, &c.* [Bill 194]; Militia 
Pay*; Sheriffs Substitute (Scotland)* 
[Bill 164]; Registration of Deeds (Ireand)* 
[ Bill 176]; Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, &c. 
[Bill 199]. 

Third Reading —Turnpike Trusts Arrange- 
ments * [Bill 196]; Ionian States Acts of 
Parliament Repeal* [Bill 197]; Harwich 
Harbour Act Amendment * [Bill 171]. 

— Game (Ireland) (No. 2)* [Bill 


CATTLE DISEASES PREVENTION 
(re-commitied) BILL—[Bixxt 175 .] 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 5 were agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Market for Cattle affected with 
certain Diseases). 

Lorp NAAS said, he objected to the 
clause, which authorized the local authori- 
ties to set aside a place in a market or fair 
in which to place diseased animals when 
brought for sale. The animal might be 
only suspected by an ignorant policeman, 
but the consequence to the proprietor would 
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be that although the animal might be per. 
fectly healthy the remainder of his stock 
would find no purchaser. Moreover, there 
was no machinery by which the object of 
the clause could be fairly carried out. 

Sir WILLIAM MILES said, he could 
not agree with the opinion which the noble 
Lord entertained of the working of the 
clause, and he hoped that the Committee 
would proceed with it, although the words 
‘‘or fair’’ might perhaps be left out with 
advantage. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the clause 
before it was adopted by the Committee 
was carefully considered. The penalty 
merely applied to those persons who know. 
ingly sent diseased cattle to market, and 
he considered it a very useful provision, 
The operation of the clause would be con- 
fined to markets. 

Sir LAWRENCE PALK said, he did 
not regard the clause as #4 objectionable, 
because the presence of a diseased sheep 
in a flock would be much more damaging 
to the remainder than if the animal were 
removed to such a place as that contem- 
plated by the clause. He thought its 
working would be found difficult in fairs, 
but it certainly ought to be applied to mar- 
kets, where the animals were generally fat 
beasts and were usually purchased by the 
butcher. 

Mr. CAIRD objected to the clause, be- 
cause he perceived that the proposed re- 
medy would oftentimes prove the means of 
propagating the disease which it was desired 
to prevent, as the animal would frequently 
have to be dragged from one end of the 
market to another, and come into contact 
with a large number of healthy animals. 

Mr. BRADY said, he believed that the 
effect of the clause would be to involve the 
appointment of a large number of Inspec- 
tors, and thus create a great deal of cor- 
ruption. Further, the decision of the In- 
spector could not be taken as final ; they 
must have a Court of Appeal. It would 
be utterly impossible to carry such a clause 


out. 

Mr. THOMPSON advocated the reten- 
tion of the clause. 

Sr GEORGE COLTHURST said, he 
thought they ought not to proceed with 
the Bill, as they had not the Report of the 
Committee. 

Mr. COGAN said, he hoped that the 
Government would consent to withdraw the 
measure for the Session. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he concurred in the 
opinion that the Bill ought to be withdrawn. 
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Mr. CORBALLY advocated the with- 
drawal of the clause, which he believed 
would cause much disturbance in Ireland. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE could not see the 
force of the objections urged against the 
clause, because it offered no obstacle to a 
man’s taking diseased animals into the 
market. It only enacted that a certain 
place should be set aside for diseased 
animals, and a person whose animals were 
to his knowledge diseased, would incur 
a penalty if he did not make use of the 
place so provided. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he would move 
that the Chairman do leave the Chair, as 
they ought not to proceed further with 
the Bill without having the evidence before 
them. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair.’’— 
(Mr. Monsell.) 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 24; 
Noes 39: Majority 15. 


Mr. COGAN said, the majority against 
the Motion was composed of a number of 
Gentleman who had come from the library 
and Committee-rooms, and who had con- 
sequently heard nothing of the discussion. 
Ashe felt certain that if they had heard 
the discussion they would have voted for 
the Motion, he should move that the Chair- 
man report Progress. 

Loro EDWARD HOWARD suggested 
confining the operation of the Act to 
England, and excluding Ireland from its 
provisions. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that it was 
useless to continue the Bill in face of the 
determined opposition which had been ex- 
hibited against it by the Committee. At 
that period of the Session he should not 
have attempted to carry the measure had 
he not understood that the Opposition of 
the Irish Members was confined mainly to 
me clause referring to Inspectors, which 
he himself disapproved. He should, there- 
fore, concur in the Motion for reporting 

rogress. 

Mr. HUNT said, he regretted the de- 
termination of the Government, because he 
believed that it was a fair stand-up fight 
between the Irish and the English Mem- 
bers, and he should like to have seen it 
settled in a good old English way, and if 
the Government had proceeded with the 
Bill he believed that its opponents would 
have found themselves in a minority simi- 
lar to the position in which they had been 
left by the last division. 


VOL. CLXXVI. [rurep series. ] 





Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he would be quite 
content to pursue the plan recommended 
by the hon. Member for Northamptonshire 
if the opponents of the Bill would have 
been satisfied with the results of a round 
or two, but their opposition was so deter- 
mined that it was useless to proceed with 
the Bill. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
this day month. 


INDIA—THE INDIAN ARTILLERY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. O'NEILL said, in the absence of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Torrens), he would 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, What steps have been taken to 
carry out the orders contained in the Sec- 
retary of State’s (for India) despatch, 
No. 61, dated the 29th of February last, 
to have seconded, or made supernumerary 
Officers of the Indian Artillery employed 
in miscellaneous staff appointments, and 
which despatch is reported in paragraph 
14 to have received the general concur- 
rence of the Secretary of State for War, 
and of His Royal Highness the Field 
Marshal Commanding in Chief ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON re- 
plied, that the despatch in question had 
been sent out to India, and communicated 
by a General Order of the Army there. 
No list of officers who had been seconded 
had yet been received ; but a list had been 
received of the officers of the artillery 
and engineers who were to be removed 
from these corps to staff appointments, 
and the promotions in succession to them 
had been already recommended to Her 
Majesty. 


TURNPIKE GATES REMOVED. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount ENFIELD said, he would 
beg to ask the right hon. Member for 
Petersfield (as a Commissioner of the Me- 
tropolitan Roads north of the Thames), 
Whether he can state the number of turn- 
pike gates and side bars that have been 
recently removed, the number of new gates 
and bars erected in their place, and upon 
what principle the distribution of these 
gates and side bars has been allotted to 
the different metropolitan parishes ? 

Sirk WILLIAM JOLLIFFE, in replys 
said, that the number of gates removed by 
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the Act of last year was twenty-five, and 
the number of side bars removed was fifty- 
four. All these gates and side bars were 
within the area of the Metropolis Local 
Management Act. The number of miles 
of road given over to the respective par- 
ishes was about fifty-five, and the number 
of miles continued as turnpike roads was 
sixty-seven. The number of new gates 
on the sixty-seven miles of road was nine, 
and of new side bars eight. The total 
number of places for the collection of toll 
under the new order of things was thirty- 
one. Under the old Act it was ninety- 
three. These were distributed so as to 
take a uniform toll of 2@. a horse within 
each district, for the repair of the roads 
within the district where it was collected. 
The 41st clause in the Act of last Session 
was introduced to facilitate the roads com- 
prised in each of the thirteen districts 
created by the Act becoming parish roads, 
at the will of the parishes, with the con- 
sent and approval of the Secretary of 
State, and to that he especially wished to 
direct the attention of his noble Friend 
and the inhabitants of the county of Mid- 
dlesex, as the roads might be converted 
into parish roads with only the delay of a 
Session. 


INDIA—ARMY BREVET RANK. 
QUESTION, 


Captain JERVIS said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whereas, when substantive and correspon- 
ding brevet rank come together in a Regi- 
ment, the former invariably takes prefer- 
ence, what steps will be taken to insure a 
senior officer holding only brevet rank 
against being superseded in a Regiment by 
a junior holding corresponding substantive 
rank? Will brevet Lieutenant Colonels of 
five years’ service in that rank and thirty- 
one years’ service in all be entitled to the 
brevet rank of Colonel under the latter part 
of Clause 69 of Despatch No. 194, June 
19, 1864? And will an officer who had 
served eleven years (or twelve, as the case 
might be) in the rank of brevet Lieutenant 
Colonel, obtained in accordance with the 
above clause, or in such brevet and sub- 
stantive rank combined, be eligible to take 
his turn in the List of Officers nominated 
for Colonels’ Allowances ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD replied that, 
inasmuch as all officers promoted to brevet 
rank would rank according to the dates of 
their substantive rank, he did not see how 


Sir William Jolliffe 
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senior officers could be superseded by 
juniors. With regard to the second Ques. 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member, his 
reply was that brevet lieutenant-colonels 
of five years’ service in that rank and 
thirty-one years’ service on full pay alto. 
gether would be entitled to the brevet rank 
of colonel under the latter part of the 
clause. 

In reply to Colonel Syxgs, 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
appointments to the Irregular Forces were 
made, and always had been, irrespectiye 
of rank. 


RELATIONS WITH BRAZIL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
wished to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury Whether, pending the existing sus. 
pension of political relations between the 
English and Brazilian Governments, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have appointed a Con- 
sul at Rio de Janeiro in succession to the 
late Consul Westwood ; and, if so, whom; 
if it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to appoint a Consul at the port 
of Santos, in succession to the late Consul 
Huntley; and whether Her Majesty's 
Ministers consider themselves bound to 
fulfil the assurance officially conveyed to 
the Brazilian Government by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, when Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, on 2nd July, 1845, to the 
effect that ‘‘he would be ready to repeal 
the measure of 1845 on the entire cessa- 
tion of the Slave Trade in Brazil ?’’ 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, there 
is no intention at present of appointing 4 
Consul at Rio. Mr. Morgan, the Consul 
at Bahia, has been ordered to Rio for the 
moment for the transaction of commercial 
business, but he is not the Consul there. 
The consulship of Santos is also vacant, 
and Mr. Haydon has been appointed for 
the moment to transact the business there. 
It is not the intention of Her Majestys 
Government to propose to this House to 
repeal the Act of 1845; and I may men- 
tion that Lord Aberdeen was at the head 
of the Government from December, 1852, 
to December, 1855, and no steps were 
taken during his administration for repeal- 
ing the Act in question. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE : I beg to 
give notice that on going into Commitiee 
of Supply I shall draw the attention of the 
House to the state of our relations with 
Brazil. 
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AUSTRALIAN POSTAGE—QUESTION, 


Lorpv ALFRED CHURCHILL said, he 
wished to ask the Seeretary to the Trea- 
sury, Whether he would object to postpone 
the execution of the recent increase in the 
rate of postage to Australia until the colo- 
nies shall have been communicated with as 
to their desire to have a bi-monthly mail 
in conjunction with the increase of the 

age rate ? 

Mr. PEEL, in reply, said, in the recom- 
wendation made last year by the Post 
Office to the Treasury to increase the rate 
of postage on letters sent from this country 
to Australia, the object in view was of a 
double character — partly to reduce the 
amount annually granted by Parliament to 
meet the excess in the cost of the service 
over the receipts for postage, and partly to 
provide the means of defraying the ex- 
penses of establishing a second monthly 
communication with Australia. There was 
avery general desire to establish a second 
monthly communication with Australia ; at 
the same time there was a very strong ob- 
jection on the part of the Government to 
ask that House to provide additional sub- 
sidies for the expenses of the Australian 
service. The Government did not proceed 
with their plan for establishing a fort- 
nightly communication with Australia in 
consequence of having understood that it 
was intended to establish a communication 
with Australia by way of Panama inde- 
pendently of the Home Government. It 
appeared, however, that that was no longer 
the ease, and therefore they were free to 
revert to the old plan. Under those cir- 
cumstances he thought the course indicated 
by the question was a very reasonable one 
for the Government to pursue. The Govern- 
ment reserved the right of regulating the 
tate of postage if they thought proper; but, 
at the same time, they were desirous of 
taking part in any measure for increasing 
the frequency of communication with Aus- 
tralia, It was quite possible that the Aus- 
tralians, though they might object to an 
mnereased postage, might be willing to 
acquiesce in that increase provided it were 
accompanied with po rool ocean Be 
with this country. Under these circum- 
stances the Government was willing to 
Postpone the increase in the postage until 
time had been given to communicate with 
Australia. 

Lorov ALFRED CHURCHILL aid, 
under those circumstances he would not 
Proceed with his Motion on the subject. 





UNITED STATES—SEIZURE OF 
BRITISH PROPERTY IN NEW YORK. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LAIRD said, he rose to ask the 
Under Seeretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Whether he has received any com- 
munications from Lord Lyons in reference 
to the Seizure (by the Customs Authorities 
at New York) of a large amount of pro- 
perty, including gold coin, bills of ex- 
change, and other securities, belonging to 
the firm of Messrs. A. Wolf and Co., 
British merchants at Nassau, N.P ? 

Mr. LAYARD, in reply, said, that no 
report had been received from Lord Lyons 
in reference to the seizure by the Customs 
authorities at New York of the property 
alluded to by the hon. Member, but Lord 
Lyons had been requested to report on the 
subject. 


PASSPORTS IN ROME. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CORBALLY said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he has communicated with the 
British Consul in Rome with respect to 
the Passports of British subjects being 
required to be viséd, while those of Ame- 
rican subjects do not require any visa. 
He did not attribute any blame to the 
British Consul, and he begged distinetly to 
disclaim any intention of making any per- 
sonal attack on that gentleman when he 
alluded to the subject the other evening ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, the fact was per- 
fectly true, that fees were levied on the 
visa of all passports in Rome, except those 
of American subjects, and the reason of 
that was that when the unfortunate civil 
war broke out in America the subjects of 
the formerly United States, but who now 
belonged to the so-called Confederate 
States, could not get their passports viséd 
unless they were prepared to subscribe a 
declaration that they were loyal subjects 
of the United States. Those persons who 
refused to do that were unable to obtain 
passports, and therefore Cardinal Antonelli 
consented to relieve American subjects 
from the necessity of having their pass- 
ports viséd. It was strictly an exceptional 
ease, and the Roman Government exacted 
the visa from all other persons. Mr. Se- 
vern, the British Consul, did not receive 
the fees himself ; they were regularly re- 
mitted to Her Majesty’s Government. The 
charge, therefore, that Mr. Severn was in 
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collusion with the police was utterly un- 
founded, and had given that gentleman 
great pain. 


SPAIN AND PERU—THE CHINCHA 
ISLANDS,—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAIRD said, he would beg to ask, 
If Her Majesty’s Government have received 
any assurance from the Government of 
Spain to the effect that, during the occu- 
pation of the Chincha Islands by that 


Power, no opposition will be offered to the | P 


fulfilment of contracts for the removal of 
Guano from those Islands ? 

Mr. LAYARD stated that the Spanish 
Government had given notice that the oc- 
cupation of the Chincha Islands would not 
interfere with the carrying out of any con- 
tracts for Guano. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


IONIAN ISLANDS—ANNEXATION TO 
GREECE.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
rose to call attention to the discrepancies 
which exist between the statements made 
by Her Majesty’s Government and those 
of the advisers of the King of Greece re- 
specting the conditions on which the Lonian 
Islands have been annexed to Greece, and 
also to the Convention between Her Ma- 
jesty and the King of the Hellenes re- 
specting the claims of British subjects and 
others, signed at London 29th March, 
1864. As the Ionian Islands belonged to 
Greece, it was not his intention to go into 
the question of the policy or wisdom of their 
cession by England. Since the debate on 
the 18th of March on the subject, some 
papers had been laid before the House 
which had given rise to a certain amount 
of ill-feeling throughout Greece, and which 
also suggested questions of great impor- 
tance to two classes of people in this 
country—those holding pensions under the 
Ionian Government and the Greek bond- 
holders. There were also some remarkable 
discrepancies between the statements of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers and those of the 
advisers of the King of Greece, which it 
was desirable should be cleared up. It 
would be recollected that on the 18th of 
March the hon. Under Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs asserted in a very decided 
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manner that the proposals for the neutrali. 
zation of the Islands and the destruction 
of the fortifications had been communicated 
to the young King and his counsellors, and 
had met with their approval. The hon, 
Gentleman said— 

“ He held in his hand despatches which showed 
that in August the matter was discussed at Copen- 
hagen long before the King left that city, and both 
His Majesty and Count Sponneck were well aware 
of what was proposed to be done, Count Sponneck 
in the middle of summer not only acceding to the 
roposal, but suggesting that the whole of Greece 
should be declared a neutral State.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer also made 
a statement even more strongly toa similar 
effect. These declarations on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers had placed Count 
Sponneck in a very awkward position, and 
had excited some irritation against him on 
the part of the Greek people. It was not 
his habit to deal in imputations concerning 
the falsification of despatches, and he did 
not mean to suggest that there was any in- 
tentional misstatement by the Ministers; 
but it appeared that after Count Sponneck 
arrived in Greece he declared that the whole 
proceeding took him by surprise. When 
they looked at the despatches, however, or 
which the statements of the hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen were based, they would 
see that there had been a serious misap- 
prehension. In a despatch, dated the 10th 
of August, 1863, Sir Augustus Paget 
wrote to Earl Russell as follows :— 


“ Count Sponneck has learnt that there wass 
project of treaty communicated by your Lordship 
to the representatives of the five Powers assem- 
bled in Conference for the affairs of Greece, which 
embodied two conditions relative to the annexa- 
tion of the Ionian Islands, which he understood 
to be the upshot of communications which had 
taken place between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Cabinet of Vienna, ‘The first condition 
was the neutrality of the Ionian Islands; the 
second, that the fortifications of Corfu should be 
razed. After speaking of the possible effect which 
the knowledge of these conditions might have i 
indisposing the Ionian Parliament to vote the aa- 
nexation, for which reason it became of still greater 
importance to King George to have the vote be- 
fore setting out for Greece, Count Sponneck said 
that if the union between the Islands and the 
kingdom was to be a real one (an incorporation, 
in short), as was apparently intended, he did not 
understand how the Islands could be neutralized 
without extending the neutrality to the rest 
Greece.” 


It was plain that Count Sponneck in say- 
ing that the neutralization of the Islands 
involved the neutralization of the whole 
kingdom, was merely using the argumen- 
tum ad absurdum, and endeavouring 1 
show that the proposal was a grave po 
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litical error. Sir Augustus Paget added 
that “‘ Count Sponneck appears to have no 
objection to the razing of the fortifica- 
tions; but he submitted that that des- 

tch-did not justify the very strong ex- 
pressions used by the Under Secretary 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The next point to which he wished to 
draw attention was the unjust treatment 
of gentlemen who had accepted service in 
the Ionian Islands on the guarantee by the 
British Government of their salaries and 
pensions. Until lately there was, of 
course, no idea that these Islands would 
be given up by England, and these gentle- 
men naturally looked to the British Go- 
yernment for recompense. Indeed, they 
had sacrificed annually so much of their 
income in order to secure superannuation. 
In February, 1864, M. Tricoupi pointed 
out to Her Majesty’s Government that 
they ought to accept the responsibility of 
meeting the indemnity to officials. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, de- 
clared that Parliament would not vote a 
credit for the purpose, but suggested that 
the amount might be diminished by with- 
holding the indemnity in cases where other 
appointments under the British Govern- 
ment were accepted. That was at variance 
with a previous statement of the Duke 
of Newcastle, who evidently contemplated 
that the indemnity might be enjoyed even 
by those who received other employment. 
He thought the payment of these pensions 
would fall with some degree of harshness 
upon the Greek Treasury, and as it would 
be unjust to pensioners that they should 
not be paid, was the English Government 
to stepin? In considering the question 
it must be borne in mind that the gentle- 
men entitled to the pensions had been 
sent out from this country, and that when 
they were appointed they had not the 
slightest conception that they would be 
placed in the position in which they found 
themselves by an act of policy on the part 
of the British Government. Were they 
todo battle with the Greek Government 
in order that they might obtain their pen- 
sions instead of receiving them direct from 
the Home Government, as they were en- 
titled to do under the guarantees they had 
received? He trusted that the Govern- 


ment would give some explanations of 
their intentions upon the subject. 

The third point he wished to notice was 
the future position of the bondholders. 


The value of the loan was nearly 
£8,000,000 sterling, and so far the bond- 
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holders had received scarcely anything. 
The Greek Government a few months 
ago forwarded a circular to the Allied 
Powers, inquiring if they would be willing 
to limit their demands on the Greek Trea- 
sury for five years to only £36,000 per 
annum in lieu of £140,000, which the 
Allies were paying for interest and sink- 
ing fund, so that the Greek Government 
might be able to make an offer to the 
holders of the bonds issued in 1824 and 
1825, which if accepted would restore the 
eredit of Greece, and thus insure her fu- 
ture progress. It was important to know 
if the application had been replied to, and 
in the event of the Greek Government 
making a pseudo offer, if the British Go- 
vernment was bound (under those circum- 
stances) to limit its demand to one-third 
of the £36,000. In spite of the great 
difficulties by which they had been sur- 
rounded, Greece was prosperous, wages 
were high, the prospects of the country 
generally were good, and the revenue 
had increased by one-fifth. The Govern- 
ment, however, were depressed by the 
amount of debt for which they were re- 
sponsible, and it was most desirable that 
some understanding should be come to 
on the subject, and it appeared to him 
that the best course to pursue would be 
for Government to forego a portion of 
their claim on Greece, and that arrange- 
ments should be adopted under which the 
remainder of her liabilities should be 
punctually liquidated. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Seec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs would afford 
them some explanation upon each of these 
three topics. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he regretted that 
his hon. Friend had thought it necessary 
to bring before the House the first part 
of his question. He had. hoped that that 
matter had been forgotten in Greece, and 
that such a good understanding existed 
between Count Sponneck and the people 
of that country, that there could be no 
occasion for reviving it in reference to 
either of these irritating topics. But he 
could not allow the hon. Gentleman to 
contradict the statements which he (Mr. 
Layard) had made on a previous occasion 
without re-asserting that they were strictly 
true. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
had only read an extract from the des- 
patches. 

Mr. LAYARD: The only statement 
he had made in that House was that the 
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intention of razing the fortifications of 
Corfu, and of neutralizing the Ionian Is- 
lands, must have been known to Count 
Sponneck before he started for Greece, 
because those questions were discussed at 
Copenhagen in the month of August, and 
the statement which he (Mr. Layard) had 
made was fully borne out by the des- 
patches. The question was discussed in 
the month of August between Count Spon- 
neck and Sir Augustus Paget, and Sir 
Augustus Paget declared that Count Spon- 
neck raised no objection to the destruction 
of the fortifications. In a speech made in 
another place last year by Earl Russell, in 
the month of June, the noble Earl declared 
that the fortifications would be razed in 
consequence of demands which had been 
made by Austria, demands in which there 
were reasons to believe Prussia and Russia 
would acquiesce, and the statement then 
made was entirely approved by the Earl of 
Derby. It was also fully corroborated by 
the despatches. It was perfectly true that 
Count Sponneck had directed his secretary 
to write a most improper letter upon the 
matter to the Archbishop of Corfu, in 
which very unbecoming language was 
used towards Earl Russell and himself 
(Mr. Layard), That letter was posted all 
over the Island, and such a proceeding at 
such a moment might have led to grave 
consequences, but fortunately no such re- 
sult had followed. He had hoped that the 
matter would have been entirely forgotten, 
and he was sorry that it had been revived. 
With regard to the pensioners, his hon. 
Friend was in error when he said they were 
gentlemen who had served the English 
Government. Those included in Table A 
of the Convention were gentlemen who 
came under the Superannuation Fund, and 
from whose salaries certain sums were de- 
ducted in order to provide pensions. [Mr. 
Battie Cocurane: By the English Go- 
vernment.} They were paid out of the 
Civil List in the Island of Corfu, and had 
nothing whatever to do with the English 
Government. Having paid towards the 
Civil List in Corfu, it would be an extra- 
ordinary proceeding for this country to 
guarantee the payment of their pensions. 
We had done all we could, and had entered 
into a solemn diplomatic arrangement with 
regard to the payment of the pensions. 
By the Convention the Greek Government 
were bound every year to communicate 
with Her Majesty’s Minister at Athens, 
who was also to receive notice that the 
pensions had been satisfied. There were 
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two classes of claimants who had some 
cause to complain ; but their case had been 
strongly recommended by Her Majesty's 
Government to the Greek Government, and 
he trusted that the Greek Government 
would deal liberally with them. With re. 
gard to the bondholders, the hon. Mem. 
ber wished the Government to remit 
portion of the debt owing to the public here 
in order that the bondholders might be 
served, but he (Mr. Layard) doubted whe. 
ther the House would consent to such an 
arrangement. He did not think that the 
British Government were in any way called 
upon to make any arrangement for the 
benefit of the private creditors of Greece, 
CotoneL DUNNE said, it was of very 
little consequence whether Count Sponneek 
understood that the fortifications were to 
be razed or not. Count Sponneck could 
searcely feel surprise at such a course 
being taken, because in the blue-book a 
conversation was reported between the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer and M. 
Tricoupi, in which the right hon. Gentle 
man distinctly expressed himself in favour 
of the neutralization of the Islands. We 
could not have handed over these Islands 
to Greece without neutralizing them or 
destroying their fortifications. Those for. 
tifications would have served as a place 
d’armes for the invasion of Turkey, and 
would have enabled the frontier of that 
country to be turned. With regard to 
the gentlemen who had elaims to pensions 
for their past services in the Ionian Islands, 
the treatment they had received was 
shameful. Her Majesty’s Government 
ought not to have ceded these Islands to 
Greece without insisting on a much better 
security for the pensions of these gentle- 
men than that which had been obtained. 
They had for years subscribed to a fund 
which would have been sufficient to have 
ensured the pensions had it not been ap- 
propriated by the Ionian Government then 
under the protection of Great Britain. 
Our Government had remitted its own 
claims on the kingdom of Greece in order 
to add to the civil list of the young King 
George, but it onght not to have been, 
generous towards a foreign Sovereigt 
without first being just towards our own 
subjects. He understood that M. Tr- 
coupi, the Greek Minister, had wished the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
place these pensions on our Consolidated 
Fund, and that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer very properly refused to do any- 
thing of the kind; but it appeared 
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the right hon. Gentleman had suggested 
that it would relieve the Greek Treasury 
if it were arranged that these gentlemen 
should forfeit their pensions on receiving 
other employment from the English Go- 
yernment. Now, if these gentlemen had 
a claim to pensions from the British Go- 
yerpment, and the British Government 
chose to employ them again, it might 
be very fair that they should forego 
their pensions in consideration of their 
official salaries, but that was quite a dif- 
ferent case ; and he must say he thought 
it most extraordinary that such advice 
should have been given by a Minister of 
this country to the Greek Minister. He 
would take an instance by way of illus- 
tration. If an Englishman entered the 
service of Austria and earned a pension, 
would it be right that he should thereby 
lose a previous pension which he had 
gained in the service of his own coun- 
try ?* Great disorders had taken place in 
Athens and other parts of Greece since 
the accession of the young King. A re- 
petition of the fearful scenes which oc- 
curred when King Otho first went to 
Athens had been witnessed after the ar- 
rival of King George. A series of most 
brutal atrocities was enacted, the most 
horrible outrages were perpetrated upon- 
women, and a state of confusion such as 
had not been surpassed in the times when 
he himself was in Greece, prevailed there 
soon after the glorification and rejoicing 
upon the election of the present King, all 
arising from the lawless violence of men 
who carried on war in order to make their 
own party predominant in the councils of 
the new Sovereign. The existing Govern- 
ment of Greece was one to which it was 
hardly fair to leave the claims of the 
officers who had lost their appointments 
through the cession of the Ionian Islands. 
The talents of those gentlemen were great 
and their services had been most valuable, 
and he deeply regretted the state of in- 
security in which they were left in regard 
to their pensions. He felt sure that their 
case would be brought before that House 
before long, that they would have to be 
paid out of the Treasury of this country, 
and that, perhaps, we should even be in- 
volved in war with Greece on this matter. 
Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was not about to enter into 
the general discussion, but as he had been 
referred to he wished to say a few words. 
A conversation which he had had with the 
Greek Minister had been alluded to, and 





was said to be described in an official letter 
of that Minister. He had not seen the 
letter, and could only speak of that con- 
versation from memory. It was a private 
conversation, and had nothing to do with 
the negotiations generally. It was true he 
had told M. Tricoupi that he did not think 
it would be possible for the British Govern- 
ment to ask Parliament to undertake the 
payment of the pensions of those gentle- 
men who had served in the Ionian Islands. 
M. Tricoupi wished to know whether the 
British Treasury could in any way be made 
auxiliary to pay that charge, and his an- 
swer was ‘‘ No.” The hon. and gallant 
Member said he had made to M. Tricoupi 
the suggestion that in the event of these 
gentlemen being appointed to offices in 
this country, the British rule should be ap- 
plied to them, and that the amount of their 
compensation should be deducted from their 
salaries. Now, he never conveyed to M. 
Triconpi any pledge whatever on the part 
of the British Government. He had simply 
stated his own individual opinion of what 
would be equitable, and left it for M. Tri- 
coupi to make any proposal of that kind to 
the responsible department. The hon. and 
gallant Member said these gentlemen held 
their rights to their pensions on an insuffi- 
cient security. Now they held it on the 
faith of an instrument to which the British 
Government was a party, and it was evi- 
dent that the hon. and gallant Member 
himself regarded that security as no small 
matter, because he anticipated the contin- 
gency of England having under it to make 
war upon Greece in order to enforce the 
payment of these pensions. But apart 
from the question of security, the hon. and 
gallant Member questioned the equity of 
causing these pensions to abate; and he 
said if he went into the Austrian employ- 
ment and received a pension for his ser- 
vices it would be hard on his coming back 
and taking service under the British Crown 
that his pension from the Austrian Govern- 
ment should abate. He granted it would 
have been inequitable to impose on those 
officers the rules and ideas which prevailed 
in reference to such matters in Austria or 
Greece. Did the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man believe that in cases of the abolition 
of offices in Greece officers were treated as 
they were treated here? He doubted whe- 
ther any Government treated officers whose 
offices were abolished with one third of the 
liberality with which they were treated in 
this country. These officers were treated 
not according to Greek ideas and Greek 
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usages, but according to English usages ; | over by Sir W. Miles, passed a Resolution 
and surely it was the plainest justice that to the following effect :— 

they should apply the English rule, of| «The feeling of the delegates in discussing the 
which it was an essential incident that, in | different questions propounded at the meeting was 


case of the resumption of office, the pen- | ™animous in the determination, as far as way 
possible, not only to secure a uniform and correet 


sion should cease? He did not consider valension of parishes in any particular unten, tes 
that he was at all officially concerned in | 5 to construct and carry out the Act, that it 
the matter, but he entirely defended the | should not be only between parish and parish ina 


equity of that principle, and the adoption particular union, but that the same principles 
of any other rule would have been contrary | S20uld be the guide in every union throughout the 
county; so that when the valuation is completed, 


to justice. , not only will the assessment thus establi 
Mn. KINGLAKE said, he thought the | the assessment for Poor Law purposes, but wit 
view his hon. Friend the Under Secretary | be a true and correct basis upon which all other 

had taken of the case was a mistaken one, | county charges may be estimated.” 

He had spoken of these officers as the | That was a very favourable representation 
mere servants of the Ionian State. That|of the spirit of enlightened committees, 
was not quite a fair light in which to re-| but he was forced to admit that, owing 
gard them. In order to test whether they | possibly to the difficulties which beset their 
had or had not a moral claim for compen- } operations, the results arrived at by many 
sation for the loss of their offices, they | unions were far from satisfactory. The 
should see in the first place who appointed | first thing to be done was to arrive at 
them, and, next, who terminated that state|a true definition of the pross estimated 
of things under which they were entitled | rental. Now, from the passing of the Act 
to their offices. When they came to con-|of 1836 down to 1859 there was un 
sider who it was that drew these men from | happily great diversity of opinion as to the 
their former career of life, they found it | interpretation of the law in that respect. 
was the Colonial Government in England. | Mr. Lumley, of the Poor Law Board, in 
And when they inquired how it came to|his Manual defined the gross estimated 
pass that their offices, on the continuance | rental as rack-rent, with the addition of 
of which they had a fair right to rely, had | tenants’ rates and charges. Others held 
been brought to a conclusion, they found| that it was equivalent to the rack-rent 
again that the Colonial Office was a promi- | alone ; and in 1859 the Law Officers of the 
nent party in the transaction. If, then, the} Crown, on being consulted by the Poor 
circumstances should ever arise in which | Law Board, decided in favour of that view, 
the question had to be considered, he hoped | which was thereupon adopted by the Board. 
the British Government would have no| He found, however, that some of the Union 
difficulty in seeing that the claim of these | Committees had ignored that decision, and 
gentlemen was one which in fairness and|in these assessments had followed Mr. 
generosity could not be resisted. Lumley’s earlier interpretation ; and he sug- 
gested that the Board should direct the 
UNION ASSESSMENT COMMITTEES. attention of such mistaken Committees 
conneniein to the error they had therein committed. 
F The next point was to ascertain the net 
Mr. HUBBARD said, he rose to call | rateable value. It appeared that the com- 
the attention of the House to the Returns | mittees allowed themselves a considerable 
of the Resolutions and proceedings of the | range in regard to deductions. The allow- 
Union Assessment Committees, and to the! ances on ‘‘ naked lands,”’ or lands without 
necessity of assisting their operation, by | buildings, for instance, were from 1 to 3 
the introduction of some moderating autho-| per cent in Somerset, 2} per cent in Bed- 
rity in the very large latitude they had | ford, Berks, Devon, Shropshire, Suffolk, 
taken in the application of the Act. His | and the East Riding of Yorkshire. 1 per 
object was to afford the House an oppor-| cent only was allowed in Walsingham and 
tunity of judging how far it was necessary | another union in Norfolk, and nothing at 
to assist the different unions. Much de- | all in two unions in Lincoln. On the other 
pended on the spirit in which the commit- | hand he found a deduction of 5 per cent in 
tees set to work, and whether they did so Northampton, Hertford, Gloucester, and 
willingly and intelligently. As might be | some other counties. One union in Glou- 
expected there were considerable differ- | cester allowed 7} per cent, and Market 
ences observable in these respects. A Harborough, in Leicestershire, allowed as 
meeting of delegates in Somerset, presided much as 10, In the case of land with 
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buildings and houses attached to it, the 
counties of Somerset and Buckingham and 
two unions in Norfolk allowed from 5 to 
10 per cent ; in the county of Southamp- 
ton the rule was to allow 5 per cent where 
the rent was above £200, and 10 per cent 
where it was under £200 a year. In 
Derbyshire, Worcestershire, Lancashire, 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, and a great 
part of the North and West Ridings, the 
allowance was 73 per cent; in Doncaster, 
Hartlepool, Teesdale, and part of Licoln- 
shire, 84. In other unions in Lincolnshire 
itwas 5 per cent, and in Shropshire ge- 
nerally 5 per cent, although in one union 
it was 15, and he could find no reason for 
so remarkable a discrepancy. The infor- 
mation was much less definite in regard 
to the allowances on houses. In the county 
of Buckingham it was from 10 to 20 per 
cent and from 10 to 25 per cent on cot- 
tages, which embraced a class of houses 
under the value of £6 or £8 a year. At 
Hartlepool and Teesdale the allowance was 
163 per cent on both houses and cottages; 
in Lancashire, 15 on houses and 20 on cot- 
tages; Somerset, from 10 to 15 on houses 
and from 10 to 20 on cottages ; Cheshire, 
10 per cent; Nottinghamshire, 10 on 
houses and 12 on cottages; and Bakewell, 
in Derbyshire, 12 on houses and 20 
on cottages. The discrepancies in excess 
of these allowances were considerable. 
In the Strand union, in the county of 
Middlesex, the allowance on the whole of 
the house property was 25 percent. And 
these diserepancies were not confined to 
the allowances in different counties, but in 
various unions in the same county there 
were also great discrepancies. For in- 
stance, in the county of Bucks, the major- 
ity of unions allowed 5 per cent on land, 
whereas the union of Buckingham allowed 
only 23 ; Newport Pagnell allowed 15 per 
cent on land and houses, Buckingham 10 ; 
Newport allowed 10 per cent on cottages, 
Buckingham 15. In Lincolnshire one parish 
allowed 10 per cent, another 8, another 5, 
and another 3; Shropshire generally al- 
lowed 5, but the Ludlow union allowed 15. 
He thought these discrepancies were so 
great that they called for correction at the 
hands of the Poor Law Board, because 
Wherever they existed in the same county 
certain unions must necessarily be placed 
at a disadvantage with regard to the county 
tate, for it was admitted that the Union As- 
sessment was to be the basis, not only of 
the Poor Law Assessment, but of the coun- 
tyrate. Great inconvenience arose from 
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swerving from the sepiemnees of the Act, 
that the assessment should be framed from 
the most truthful estimates which could 
be arrived at in reference to the gross 
rental and the necessary deductions for 
maintenance. It was no answer to say 
that an entire county agreed in accept- 
ing an enormous and disproportionate de- 
duction. It had no right todo so. One 
class in particular was injuriously affected 
by such a system —namely, the clergy. 
The tithe rent charge was known to a far- 
thing, and the outgoings were so few that 
there was no margin for granting any con- 
cession except the proper one. The clergy, 
therefore, were rated on their tithe rent- 
charge to the fullest amount. They had 
no right to complain of that, but they had 
a right to complain if, in their own locality, 
other property was assessed upon an in- 
correct basis. Upon that ground he trusted 
the Government would see that some alter- 
ation was imperatively required wherever 
these extravagant deductions had been 
made. Accuracy was in this matter desi- 
rable on more grounds than one. Even 
the elective franchise was materially af- 
fected by the process of assessment. House 
property had been generally valued at two- 
thirds of its value, so that a house worth 
£10 was only valued at £7, and many 
occupiers hitherto excluded would be ad- 
mitted to the franchise under a truthful 
assessment. On these grounds he thought 
the matter required investigation, and in 
the absence of correct results by any other 
means, he thought they ought to be ob- 
tained by the appointment of Government 
Inspectors. He might be told that it was 
easy to point out discrepancies ; but, with 
regard to the deductions, could he point 
out what should be their limit indepen- 
dently of differences of soil and locality ? 
He thought he could at all events name 
the amounts which would ordinarily apply. 
Those limits were 2} per cent on naked 
land, 10 per cent on farms, 20 per cent on 
houses, and 25 per cent on cottages. These 
allowances would, he thought, meet all but 
exceptional cases. If a farmer appealed 
against his assessment at 10 per cent on 
that principle, he might demand the assess- 
ment of land and house separately, and 
in that case there would be no relief, unless 
the house assessed at 20 per cent were 
nearly equal in value to the land assessed 
at 24, a thing which would rarely occur, 
but still there was the remedy. As to 
“* accommodation land,”’ its assessment ac- 
cording to the rent is objected to as ex- 
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cessive. ‘“ We admit,” say the occupiers, 
‘that we give the rent at which we are 
assessed, but it is more than it is worth ; 
we give it because the property is near our 
residence, or is convenient for our business, 
but the rent is beyond its value.” But it 
is obvious that if the demand for abate- 
ment were conceded, they would be enabled 
to pay an excessive rent at the cost of the 
other ratepayers. A larger question was the 
assessment of parsonages and mansions. 
Parsons had complained of their assess- 
ments on the grounds that their residences 
could not, by law, be let without the sanction 
of the bishop ; and squires, that their man- 
sions, the land and shooting being let off, 
would not let at all. Both parties had 
caught at the words of the Act, that the 
annual value should be that at which the 
property would “let from year to year ;” 
but the spirit as well as the letter of the Act 
was that they should be assessed at the 
‘net annual value ;”’ and in the case both of 
the parsonage and the mansion the right 
course would be to estimate what the house 
would let for if the owner were out of it 
and wanted it again. In fact, neither 
the squire himself nor the parson could 
be ignored in estimating the value of 
their occupations. There was great di- 
versity in the practice of various unions 


in respect to the mode of ascertaining the 
gross rental of houses, and in settling the 


deductions. The only deduction which 
ought to be made out of gross rental, ac- 
cording to the analogy of farms and other 
property, was that forrepairs. So with re- 
spect to the tithe rent charge, in some cases 
the amount of the rent charge, as commuted, 
was adopted; in others the last year’s 
receipts, and in others again the cost of 
collection was deducted before entering the 
‘gross estimated rental.’’ He thought these 
anomalies should be removed,and the assess- 
ments be rendered uniform. Then, as to 
the deductions on account of the stipend of 
a curate, the law was most puzzling. It ap- 
peared to be an anomaly that there should be 
no deduction for the performance of the duty 
by the parson himself, but that there should 
be a deduction when the performance was 
by means of asubstitute. It was, he sub- 
mitted, necessary to include within the 
operation of the Union Assessment Com- 
mittee, places and parishes which were 
now external to it. It was a great ano- 
maly that parishes and unions should be 
exempted from the operation of two As- 
sessment Acts which had passed that 
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rest of the unions of the same county, that 
these exemptions should be removed. Al] 
parishes acting under local Acts should be 
brought in this respect under the general 
law. He next came to the nature of the 
matters to be assessed. Last year a con- 
siderable number of petitions were pre. 
sented to that House praying for the re. 
moval of anomalies in regard to the exemp. 
tion of particular classes of property, and 
a still greater number had been presented 
that year. A striking exhibition of the ab- 
surdity of the law as it now stood was this, 
that all mines but coal mines were exempt 
from rates. How had that happened? Be- 
cause the lawyers maintained that, accord. 
ing to the true construction of the law of 
Elizabeth, coal mines only being specifi. 
cally mentioned as rateable, all other mines 
must be excepted. In the time of Eliza- 
beth coal mines probably were the only 
mines of importance in existence ; but 
that was no reason why the Legislature 
should continue to exempt all other kinds 
of mines. A gentleman from Leeds had 
written to him that in a neighbouring town. 
ship there were large stone quarries, which 
were not assessed either to the poor or the 
highway rates, although accidents in them 
greatly augmented the poor rates, and the 
stone waggons cut the roads into ribbons. 
The feeling on that question was so strongly 
in favour of a more rational and equitable 
adjustment that he believed no difficulty 
would be found in satisfying even those 
who might naturally demur at relinquishing 
the privileges they had so long enjoyed. 
He trusted, whatever the present impres- 
sions of the hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Poor Law Board on a mere casual 
discussion of the subject, he might be en- 
abled to lay before the House next Session 
some legislative proposition for remedying 
the grievances to which he had referred. 
Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he felt 
gratified to observe the attention which 
the hon. Gentleman had given to the work- 
ing of the Act throughout the country. 
He had pointed out defects in the law and 
its administration, but it was only fair to 
consider what the question of local assess- 
ment had been up to that time, that it had 
been a system under which persons had 
almost been allowed to tax themselves, 
and under which the levying of £8,000,000 
sterling had been intrusted to the most 
incompetent and irresponsible hands. The 
Act which had been substituted for a sys- 
tem that had been in operation for centu- 
ries had only been in existence for eighteen 
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months, and the hon. Gentleman should 
not therefore be too impatient of actual or 
seeming irregularities, seeing that they 
were not the necessary consequences of 
the Act, and that every year they might 
be expected to diminish in number, The 
hon. Gentleman had ealled attention to 
certain irregularities that he had observed, 
and which he brought sertatim under the 
notice of the House. Some of these irre- 
gularities had come under his (Mr. C. P. 
Villier’s) notice, and others had not. The 
hon. Gentleman first insisted upon the 
necessity of assisting the operation of the 
Union Assessment Committees by enfor- 
cing the legal construction of the gross 
estimated rental. He presumed his hon. 
Friend’s meaning was, that the House 
should legislate further on the subject, but 
he did not know what else could be done 
that had not been provided for already. 
The hon. Gentleman referred to a legal 
construction having been put on the words 
“gross estimated rental.” That defini- 
tion had been given by the Law Officers of 
the Crown; it had been embodied in an 
Act of Parliament, and had been recog- 
nized in courts of justice; and a circular 
had been issued by the Poor Law Board, 
and addressed to all the Poor Law Unions 
in the country, directing them to act on 
that definition. Therefore, everything 
that law and authority could do had been 
done to impress the unions with the fact 
that there was a definition of gross esti- 
mated rental on which they might rely. 
The hon. Gentleman said there were some 
unions—he did not mention them—which 
persisted in disregarding the Act of Parlia- 
ment and the circular of the Poor Law 
Board. If so he did not know what other 
legislation would induce these Assessment 
Committees to do otherwise. The instances 
to which his hon. Friend referred were, he 
believed, very few and far between. Of 700 
unions he did not think there would be found 
six that disregarded the law of the land and 
the directions of the Poor Law Board. 
The hon. Gentleman next pointed to the 
wide range of deductions made by these 
Assessment Committees in obtaining the 
net rateable value. Having ascertained 
the gross estimated rental, they were al- 
lowed a discretion in determining the value 
to be rated, and his hon. Friend found a 
want of uniformity in the different unions. 
It was possible that might be the case at 
first, but his hon. Friend had not explained 
the cireumstances so as to enable the House 
to declare that the Assessment Committees 
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were not justified in these differences. The 
range of deduction might be 15 per cent 
in one county and only 10 per cent in an- 
other, but the House was not therefore to 
presume that the Assessment Committees 
had acted capriciously. The Act, as he 
had stated, had hardly been in operation 
eighteen months, and the publicity given 
to the assessment would cause the irregu- 
larity to cure itself. When the House was 
asked to legislate on the subject, he wanted 
to know how the want of uniformity could 
be cured unless Parliament fixed a maxi- 
mum that should never be exceeded of 
10 per cent, or some other percentage, 
as deduction for repairs, &c. But his 
hon. Friend must know that something 
depended on the character of the soil, the 
climate, and twenty things that belonged 
to one county and not to another. A 
maximum would be very arbitrary, and 
at all events it would not be desirable on 
the scanty information before the House, 
and so soon after the passing of the Act, 
to legislate on such a matter. He could 
not for these reasons agree to limit the 
range of deductions by law. His hon. 
Friend next asked him to prohibit arbitrary 
abatements from actual yearly rentals of 
property proposed upon the plea of its 
being accommodation land, and to declare 
that the value to the occupant of a man- 
sion or parsonage was not to be ignored in 
estimating the assessable value of such pro- 
perty. He would grant that these arbi- 
trary abatements ought not to be made, 
but his hon. Friend must remember that 
there was a power of appeal against any- 
thing arbitrary or unjust which had never 
existed before. He believed that the As- 
sessment Committees were composed of 
competent men, and able and honourable 
men, who had done their duty in a manner 
which could hardly have been expected of 
them. The suggestions of his hon. Friend 
seemed to cast doubt upon their compe- 
tency and honesty, but he certainly could 
not agree with him in that matter. His 
hon. Friend had laid great stress upon the 
tithe rent charge, but in what he said 
upon that subject he thought there was 
a little eonfusion, because of all descrip- 
tions of rateable property the value of 
tithe rent charge was the most readily 
and certainly ascertainable. There were 
questions as to the deductions which the 
clergyman was entitled to make, and of 
these there were two which were always 
and fairly admitted—one for the repair of 
the chancel of the church, and the other 
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for the risk of collection. His hon. Friend 
had dealt chiefly with the deduction for the 
stipend of the curate. He was quite sure 
that the desire of the hon. Gentleman was 
to befriend the clergy, but he thought that 
in their interests he had better leave that 
matter alone. Formerly the clergy were 
never allowed that deduction, and some 
years ago the question was referred toa 
Committee of that House, who strongly re- 
commended that no such deduction should 
be sanctioned. A case was then taken to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, and it was 
decided that the stipend of the curate 
might be deducted in cases in which the 
duties were so overwhelming that they 
could not be performed by the incumbent 
alone, or in cases in which the Bishop in- 
sisted upon the employment of a curate. 
Since then the Courts had set their faces 
against any extension of this principle, and 
both Lord Chief Justice Cockburn and Mr. 
Justice Blackburn had questioned the 
soundness of the decision of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. His hon. Friend asked 
him when the Government would consider 
the propriety of introducing a Bill to amend 
the law, by including within the operation 
of the Union Assessment Committee Act 
‘‘all places and parishes now external to 
it.” He thought that his hon. Friend had 
not fully considered what these places were, 
and what were the objects of the Union 
Assessment Act. That Act applied strictly 
to unions, and the places to which he re- 
ferred were not unions or parts of unions. 
One of the first objects of the Act was to 
find a correct basis upon which to levy the 
parochial contributions to the common 
fund. These places that were not unions 
or parts of unions had no common fund, 
nor did they contribute to any. He did 
not mean to say that in such parishes 
and places there was no irregularity in 
the assessment of property; but they did 
not come within the seope of the Union 
Assessment Act. A single parish having 
no guardians could have no assessment 
committee. His hon. Friend also asked 
him whether he would bring in a Bill to 
extend the liability to rating to woods, 
mines, and other property which had hith- 
erto been exempted. That was rather a 
difficult question to reply to. As his hon. 
Friend knew, several attempts had recently 
been made to legislate upon the subject, 
and he need not refer to the particular 
reasons which had prevented their success. 
He could only say that he had very care- 
fully examined the evidence taken by a 
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Committee of that House a few years 
and he must confidently state that, so far 
as he understood the matter, there was no 
reason for these exemptions. The techni. 
cal construction of the law was all y 
well in the courts, but if taxation was to be 
equal, and property was to bear the burdens 
to which it was liable fairly, it was not 
right that one class of property should be 
exempt from, while others were liable to, 
rating. Where property was of such 9 
kind that it was difficult or impossible to 
collect the rates, that was a ground for ex- 
emption ; but in this instance no such rea- 
son existed. The exemptions were not 
universal throughout the United Kingdom; 
they did not exist either in Scotland or 
Ireland. The ground on which the courts 
had held that mines other than coal mines 
were exempt was that they were not men. 
tioned in the Act of Elizabeth ; but they 
were liable to highway rates, sewers rates, 
church rates, and other rates which were 
not fixed, as was now so much the fashion, 
upon the basis of the poor rate. The ex. 
emptions having endured for a very long 
time, there were in existence a great num- 
ber of interests which would be very tena- 
cious of the exemptions which they had 
enjoyed so long ; therefore, it was not easy 
to produce a change. It was, however, 
one of the advantages of the Act that all 
these matters were being looked into very 
closely, and judging from the memorials 
which had been received by the Poor Law 
Board, and the petitions which had been 
presented to that House, he could not be- 
lieve that the same influence and interest 
which had hitherto prevented a change 
would prevail in the future. Whatever was 
practical in that matter he should be ready 
to recommend to the House, but it was 
no use introducing Bills when there was 
no chance of carrying them He did 
not, however, believe that it was im- 
possible to levy rates, either upon mines 
or woods. He hoped that his hon. 
Friend would not be too impatient with 
respect to the operation of the Act. It was 
substituting a rule and order for the con- 
fusion which had hitherto existed. Things 
did not proceed very rapidly in this coun- 
try, and his hon. Friend would no doubt 
be thought a little in advance of the rest 
of the world in his suggestion that more 
power ought to be assumed by the central 
board. He had no doubt that if a proper 
survey had been made and the assessment 
had been left in the hands of the Govern- 
ment officers, the thing would have been 
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done more perfectly and more promptly, 
but his hon. Friend knew what was the 
system in this country, and how tenacious 
the people were of their local self-govern- 
ment and of doing everything for them- 
selves. His only astonishment was that 
this Bill had worked so well, the best proof 
of which was the increase which had taken 
place in the amount of assessments. From 
a list which he held in his hands he found 
the increase in the valuations in the under- 
mentioned unions to be as follows : — 
Birkenhead, before the Act, £204,453, by 
the Committee, £290,091; Altincham, 
before the Act, £198,465, by the Commit- 
tee, £258,314 ; Penzance, before the Act, 
£115,714, by the Committee, £143,837 ; 
Romford, before the Act, £125,770, by 
the Committee, £150,137 ; Medway, be- 
fore the Act, £101,338, by the Com- 
mittee, £145,233; Alverstone, before 
the Act, £128,000, by the Committee, 
£193,145 ; Wolverhampton, before the 
Act, £209,100, by the Committee, 
£318,274 ; Cardiff, before the Act, 
£167,623, by the Committee, £277,460. 
It simply remained for him to assure his 
hon. Friend that he would give every con- 
sideration to those matters which he had 
brought before the House, and to repeat 
what he had before stated in the course of 
the Session, that he thought every person 
occupying the office he had the honour to 
hold ought to be in a position, from the 
evidence he would shortly have of the 
working of the Act, to introduce such 
Amendments as might be required to en- 
able it to be worked efficiently. 


BRITISH CLAIMS ON PORTUGAL. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he rose to call at- 
tention to the unsatisfied claims of British 
subjects on the Portuguese Government, 
and to move for papers. However much 
hon. Members might differ with respect to 
the duties of a Foreign Secretary, there 
could scarcely be any doubt that he could 
not be more usefully employed than in pro- 
tecting the interests of British subjects 
abroad. He was, therefore, anxious to 
bring under the notice of the Foreign 
Office a case which appeared to him to be 
one of singular injustice. He had already 
called the attention of the House to the 
case during the last Session, and he con- 
sequently need not trouble them again at 
any length. In 1858 the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works in Portugal was extremely anx- 
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ious to establish a line of steam commu- 
nication between Lisbon and the Portu- 
guese possessions on the African coast. 
He sought to attain his object by setting 
up & national joint-stock company at Lis- 
bon, but when the design was matured he 
found himself in the position—in which 
Foreign Governments did not unfrequently 
find themselves — of not possessing the 
means requisite to carry out his object, 
and naturally looked to England to supply 
him with the necessary resources for the 
purpose. Application was accordingly made 
to some shipowners in this country, who 
said they were quite prepared to treat with 
him for the sale of vessels suited for the 
proposed line of packets. They were, 
however, anxious to have adequate secu- 
rity for the value of their ships before 
they parted with them, and instituted very 
careful inquiry as to how they were to be 
paid. The Portuguese Minister after some 
time arranged that the company which was 
about to purchase the vessels—not having 
a large amount of ready cash — should 
buy them on the credit of shares, which 
should be made equivalent to money by 
being guaranteed by the Portuguese Go- 
vernment. A dividend of 7 per cent was 
secured on the shares, and a further sum 
was raised on debentures, the interest on 
which was fixed at 6 percent. The owners 
of the vessels, however, would not part 
with them until an act of association was 
framed and the guarantee confirmed by a 
vote of the Cortes. They further pointed 
out that as their debtors were a Portuguese 
company, over which the English share- 
holders had little or no control, it was ex- 
pedient that the Government of Portugal 
should find some means of preventing them 
from misconducting their affairs and thus 
rendering the shares of little or no value. 
The Minister of Publie Works accordingly 
appointed two Commissioners to watch over 
the company, and the owners of the ships 
thought that everything had at last been 
made safe. The shares and debentures were 
accordingly accepted and the ships and the 
money supplied. After, however, the un- 
dertaking had been in existence two or three 
years, it appeared that the Government 
Commissioners, instead of taking care that 
everything should be conducted in an hon- 
est and straightforward manner, were ra- 
ther conniving at the irregularities which 
were taking place. The result was that the 
company got into a state of insolvency and 
had to appeal to the Government, who ad- 
vanced a sum of £100,000 to relieve them 
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from their embarrassments, and thus as 
mortgagees became the principal owners of 
the whole undertaking. The English share- 
holders under those cireumstances were na- 
turally desirous that the affairs of the com- 
pany should be closely investigated ; but the 
directors, with the connivance of the com- 
missioners, actually created a number of 
shares for the purposes of a meeting, and 
with the power thus attained they were 
able to outvote the rest of the share- 
holders, to dispose of the shares according 
to their own wishes, and to vote themselves 
free from blame or liability in the matter. 
The English shareholders found, of course, 
that the shares were, in consequence of 
those proceedings, very much depreciated 
in value ; the affairs of the company went 
on from bad to worse, and the whole con- 
cern was soon brought practically to an 
end, Their creditors here, however, 
thought that at all events the debentures 
constituted a simple debt, of which there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining the dis- 
charge ; they brought an action, and the 
jury found all the facts in their favour ; 
but the Court, after keeping all the papers 
a long time, pronounced, without assigning 
any reason for it, a decision against them. 
He was, moreover, informed that the Mi- 
nister at Lisbon having been made ac- 
quainted with the proceedings, had arrived, 
with respect to the matter, at a conclusion 
of a most unsatisfactory character, amount- 
ing, in fact, to a denial of justice. Now, 
it was desirable, he thought, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should take some notice 
of these transactions, particularly as it would 
appear that the Portugese Government were 
meditating another venture in our well- 
stocked money market. Every opinion that 
had been given by the diplomatic author- 
ities had been entirely in favour of those 
claimants. In consequence of representa- 
tions which he had made in the last Session, 
the Government of Portugal had been 
brought so far to a sense of its duty as to 
pay the arrears of interest up to the middle 
of last year. He hoped now that they would 
not only pay the interest which had since 
acerued but also the principal, and thus 
bring the matter to aclose. He was aware 
of the difficulty which Her Majesty’s Go- 
verrment had in getting the Government 
of Portugal to act rightly. A few years 
ago he had induced Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make representations in another 
case of injustice, and it had taken two 
years to bring the Portuguese Government 
te do what they were bound, He hoped 
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the Under Seeretary would exhibit now 
the same energy which he had shown on 
that occasion, and he begged to conelude 
by moving for the papers on the subject, in 
order that his hon. Friend might have an 
opportunity of giving some explanation, 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
**an humble Address be presented to Her Ma. 
jesty, that She will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that there be laid before this House, 
Copy of the Papers relating to the claims of 
British Subjects in respect of the Union Mer. 
eantile Company,”—(Mr. Ayrton,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” 


Mr. LAYARD said, that the case to 
which his hon. Friend had called attention 
belonged to a class of cases with which it 
was extremely difficult to deal, and the 
difficulty had been rendered still greater 
by speeches which had been lately made in 
that House. He feared that Governments 
like the Government of Portugal were en- 
couraged by such speeches to resist our 
demands. Without pledging himself to all 
the facts related by his hon. Friend, he 
believed his sketch on the whole was cor- 
rect. British capitalists had been induced 
to invest their money in an undertaking 
which might to a great extent be called s 
Government one. That undertaking had 
not succeeded to the full extent, and the 
Government had repudiated the guarantee 
which it had given. An action had been 
brought in the Portuguese Courts, but, 
according to the opinion not only of our 
own agent but of the highest legal author- 
ities in Portugal, there had been a gross 
maladministration of justice in the matter, 
and the English shareholders had not re 
ceived fair play. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had referred the case to the Law 


Advisers of the Crown, and they gave it 
as their opinion that there were still tri- 
bunals in Portugal to which recourse might 
be had. As long as that was the case the 
Government could not make official repre- 


sentations. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay), who was 
somewhat connected with the matter, 

gone to Portugal during the year, the Fo- 
reign Office furnished him with every a& 
sistance, he had been supported by Sir A. 
Magenis, and on his return home it was 
hoped that the affair had been settled. 
But the Portuguese Government had first 
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repudiated the guarantee, and next the 
engagements into which they had entered. 
Friendly representations had been made 
to them over and over again through Sir 
A. Magenis, over and over again the Por- 
tuguese Minister had promised to settle the 
claims, and over and over again those pro- 
mises had been broken. He could wish 
for their own eredit that the Portuguese 
Government would settle these claims, and, 
indeed, it would be for their interest to do 
so. This was exactly the country which 
could develop the resources of Portugal 
by supplying it with money; but it was 
impossible that British capitalists should 
lend their money as long as the Portuguese 
Government remained guilty of so gross a 
breach of faith. He could assure bis hon. 
Friend that the Foreign Office would do all 
it possibly could in the matter unofficially. 
It could not take any official steps on ac- 
count of the legal difficulties that were in 
the way. The Portuguese Government 
said there was still an appeal. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government held that appeal to be 
hopeless, and he believed the shareholders 
were of the same opinion, but still they 
could not act upon it. After what had 
passed in the House that evening, he hoped 
the Portuguese Government would feel it 
aduty which they owed to their own hon- 
our to satisfy the claims which were made 
upon them. He had not the least objec- 
tion to produce the papers. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would beg leave 
to withdraw the Motion. He might add 
that he believed the claimants had ex- 
hausted all their appeals. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


FORFEITURE OF LANDS AND GOODS 
BILL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CHARLES FORSTER said, as 

there was a general concurrence of opinion 
from both sides of the House in favour of 
the principle of the Bill, and as the Bill 
consisted of but one clause, he could see no 
reason why it could not be carried into law 
this Session, He wished to ask, Whether, 
in the event of the Order of the Day for 
going into Committee on the Bill being 
ischarged, the Attorney General will be 
Prepared to introduce it as a Government 
measure early in the next Session of 
Parliament ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the hon, Gentleman had done good service 
10 7% 2 up this Question, and the ob- 
ject he had in view was worthy of the 
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assent of that House. Still it was not 
quite so simple a matter as he seemed to 
suppose, but must be dealt with rather 
more in detail than by a Bill of one clause. 
If the hon. Gentleman would trust the 
matter to him he would undertake that a 
Bill should be introduced next Session. 


ASSIZES FOR THE WEST RIDING. 
QUESTION. 


Cotone. SMYTH said, he wished, in 
the absence of the right hon. Member for 
North Wiltshire (Mr. Sotheron Estcourt), 
who had a Motion on this subject on the 
paper, to ask the Government, Whether, 
after the next Assize for the West Riding 
had been held at Leeds, they would allow 
the question of the future Assize Town of 
the West Riding to be reheard in case suf- 
ficient evidence should be laid before them 
to justify a rehearing ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the best 
answer he could give was to refer the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman to Her Majesty’s 
reply to the address of the other House, 
which referred to the terms of the Act of 
Parliament, and stated distinctly—as, in- 
deed, was the case with every other assize 
town—that if hereafter public convenience 
in reference to the administration of justice 
should seem to require that a change 
should be made or an inquiry instituted, 
the Question should be re-considered. Of 
course this could be done as well in regard 
to the West Riding as to any other county. 
Leeds stood in no exceptional position—it 
was to the West Riding what Winchester 
was to Hampshire and Salisbury to Wilts, 
and nothing more ; and according to the 
terms of the Act of Parliament reference 


might be made to the Privy Council if it 
were shown that a change was required 
in the interests of the administration of 
justice. 


Main Question put, and agreed to, 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £5,184, to complete the sum for 
Magnetic and Meteorological Observa- 
tions, &e. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
had before objected to the weather table 
issued under the auspices of the Board of 
Trade, and he still entertained the belief 
that no reliance could be placed on those 
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prophecies or forecasts of the weather 
which had lately appeared, and which had 
very rarely been verified. It was said the 
forecasts were based on scientific princi- 
ples, but unfortunately that did not save 
them from being contradicted by events. 
About two years ago a forecast was made 
of an expected gale from the north. It 
happened, however, that the gale blew 
from the south, and its effects were very 
mischievous. In another case a gale from 
the south-west was prophesied, but instead 
of blowing on our coasts, as it was stated 
in the forecast it would, it visited the Bal- 
tice, and fortunately was confined to that 
sea. He had gone through the different 
tables of forecasts, and had found them 
twice wrong to once right. He wished to 
know, whether any instructions had been 
issued by the Admiralty that their sailing 
vessels should be governed by the fore- 
casts ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
differed from the hon. Gentleman, and be- 
lieved he expressed the opinion of every 
seafaring man in the country, when he 
characterized the remarks just made with 
respect to Admiral Fitzroy’s signals as 
very unfair. Admiral Fitzroy never pro- 
fessed to prophesy exactly what the wind 
was going to be, but said that the system 


was still in its infancy, and required great 


development. It was, however, making 
progress, for every European Government 
was adopting it and making a comparison 
of observations. In reply to the Question, 
whether naval officers were to be governed 
by the weather signals, he could only say 
that he thought an officer would be blamed 
if he went to sea in spite of a bad weather 
signal, and caused damages to occur to his 
ship, unless he was under some stringent 
orders on no account to delay his voyage. 
All along the coast, the seafaring popu- 
lation paid great attention to the sig- 
nals. His own constituents, who were 
upon the sea coast, had repeatedly ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with the system ; 
and he thought it would be extremely un- 
wise, now that the system was becoming 
developed, suddenly to stop it. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he understood 
that his hon. Friend did not object so 
much to the weather drums which were 
intended to indicate from what quarter a 
gale was coming, and which might be ser- 
viceable, as to the pretences of forecasting 
the weather. Those weather prophecies, 
he thought, did not mislead the public, for 
the public paid no attention to them. 


Mr. Augustus Smith 
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1600 
These ie ag were like Ministerial 
answers—they might be read in a hun- 
dred different ways. He hoped his hon, 
Friend would divide the Committee against 
the Vote. The noble Lord talked of the 
system being in its infancy. It would be 
time enough to ask for a Vote when the 
system had attained a mature growth. 

Mr. LAIRD said that, being connected 
with a seafaring population, he could state 
that the weather observations were con- 
sidered very important, and had been the 
means of saving a vast amount of life and 
property. 

Vote agreed to, 


(2.) £500, Royal Geographical Society, 
(3.) £1,000, Royal Society. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro 
posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £500, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year end- 
ing on the 3lst day of March, 1865, for enabling 
the Directors of the Royal Academy of Music to 
provide accommodation for the Institution.” 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
wished to ask for an explanation of the 
Vote. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music had existed for thirty or 
forty years, during which time it had been 
a self-supporting institution. Its object 
more particularly was to afford to persons 
desirous of entering the musical profession 
an education in this country as good as on 
the Continent. The expenses of the Acs- 
demy had been on the average of the last 
few years £500 a year greater than the 
receipts from the pupils. The deficiency 
was made up by voluntary subscriptions 
and by money derived from a sum which 
had been invested. That sum of money 
amounted originally to £10,000, but was 
now reduced to £4,000, so that it was 
obvious that if the sum went on diminish 
ing in that way the society would have no 
alternative but to close their doors. Under 
these circumstances the society had ad- 
dressed a memorial to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer requesting that Parliament 
might be recommended to grant to the 
Academy a small sum, and that memorial 
was signed by a very long list of names, 
including almost every name of eminence 
in the musical profession. The Academy 
undertook to instruct teachers, and some 
of the most eminent professors had stated 
their opinion that it was worthy of support. 
The Vote was not proposed with the view 
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of propping up a decayed institution, but 
with the object of enabling the Academy 
to recover itself. Under these circum- 
stances he hoped there would be no oppo- 
sition to the small sum proposed by the 
Government. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, the 
House would remember that on a recent 
oceasion a financial lecture had been de- 
livered by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who had told them that every man 
had his peculiar crotchet which he pressed 
upon the Government and Parliament, 
however expensive it might be to the pub- 
lic. There was before them at that mo- 
ment an example of what the Government 
themselves could do in this way. That 
was the first time a Vote was asked for 
the Academy of Music. The Academy 
was a private one. [‘‘No, no!”] He 
believed it was strictly a private Academy. 
In the present Session the House had put 
astop to street music, which amused the 
people. They were now about to pay for 
music for the better classes. The House 
had degenerated into a rich man’s club. 
The first attempt was to get £500 for the 
Academy of Music, but before long we 
would have them in a building, and when 
the public interests required that they 
should be turned out, the House would be 
He 


asked for a Vote to keep them in. 
could not understand how the Government 
could make such a proposition if they 
were anxious for economy. He knew the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Frederick 
Peel) was a musical man, that he attended 
concerts, and was acquainted with the 


Academy. Well, he also was acquainted 
with it; and he challenged the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to produce six good 
singers whom it had ever produced. They 
did not want the Academy at the expense 
of the taxpayers of the country; and 
though the House was a thin one he hoped 
it would have sufficient spirit to reject the 
Proposition. Again he challenged the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to produce 
any person eminent either in vocal or in- 
strumental music whom the Academy had 
handed down, It was nothing but an at- 
tempt on the part of a few amateurs to 
indulge their taste at the expense of the 
public ; and he, therefore, moved that the 
Vote be rejected. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that there could be no 
doubt that his hon. Friend (Mr. Osborne) 
Was exercising a right in objecting to a 
new Vote proposed by the Government, 
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and there could be no doubt that it was 
quite within the province of the Committee 
to reject the Vote; but he could not see 
much relevance in the other matter which 
his hon. Friend had introduced—namely, 
the demands made on the Government by 
private Members. The two questions were 
quite different from each other. However, 
his hon. Friend opposed the Vote on two 
grounds. He said the Academy was a 
private institution, and he further said that 
the proposition of a Vote of £500 would 
be followed by demands for larger sums. 
Now, with regard to the first objection he 
entirely denied that the Academy was a 
private society unless they said that all 
the multitude of institutions for which 
they voted annual sums were private 
societies. They might say on the same 
grounds that the Royal Institution and 
the Royal Academy were private societies, 
Societies for the promotion of the arts 
and sciences in this country did not ema- 
nate or proceed directly from the State ; 
but still the system had been for the State 
to afford a moderate assistance to those 
institutions. His hon. Friend said that 
these grants always grew enormously, 
That he denied. By way of illustration, 
he would take another grant—that to the 
Geographical Society, which was first pro- 
posed when he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ten years ago. If any hon, 
Gentleman asked the question of a mem- 
ber of the Geographical Society he would 
find that it mainly owed its prosperity to 
the grant of £500, which had first been 
voted ten years ago, and had never grown. 
It was a truth that the culture of music in 
this country had extended enormously in 
our generation. The people of England 
had become conscious of the fact that the 
taste for music was a gift conferred on 
mankind generally in various degrees. 
With some persons it was absent al- 
together, but as a general rule it was an 
universal gift, In regard to music, as in 
that of other sciences, it was found that 
benevolent persons were disposed to pro- 
mote education among the young, but 
were not so ready to support schools and 
colleges for training teachers, His hon. 
Friend was mistaken in thinking that the 
Vote was intended for the support of an 
institution in which a particular class of 
music was to be cultivated. The Aca- 
demy gave no preference to English music 
in particular, If his hon. Friend looked 
at the memorial in favour of the Vote, he 
would find that it was signed by some of 
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the most eminent musicians of the various 
schools of music. At the present time 
the Crown, the Royal family, and a small 
number of persons had the exclusive 
honour and burden of supporting the in- 
stitution, and it appeared to him when the 
claim presented itself, that it was not pos- 
sible to say it was an illegitimate appli- 
cation, having regard to other Votes which 
the House passed annually. It was true 
there was no money-Vote for the Royal 
Academy, but that institution had a grant 
of premises which was equivalent to several 
thousand pounds a year. Before they un- 
dertook to submit the Vote to Parliament 
the Government had required the society 
to show them that they had the confidence 
of the musical profession. That they had 
now shown by the names of the English- 
men and foreigners who supported the 
application. Secondly, they had required 
that the society should discard any inten- 
tion of acting on a system of private 
patronage; they had required that the 
society should throw open their doors to 
all comers, and conduct the institution on 
the most liberal principles. To both those 
conditions the society had conformed. 
Thirdly, the Government said they could 
not take upon themselves the responsibility 


of supporting the Academy. All they 
could do was to apply to Parliament for 
an experimental Vote, and if the coun- 
tenance of Parliament was the means of 
securing for the Academy adequate public 
support the grant might be continued, 
but the Government could not make the 


society public pensioners. The expendi- 
ture of the Academy was several thousands 
a year, and the moderate amount covered 
by the Vote was only applied in aid of 
private subscriptions, the bulk of the ex- 
pense being borne by the pupils. He did 
not think that the House would retrace 
its steps and revoke the grants made that 
very year in behalf of kindred objects, and 
he hoped therefore that this Vote would 
also command cheerful acquiescence. 

Mr. AYRTON said, there was no ana- 
logy between the Academy of Music and 
the Geographical Society, which was es- 
sentially a public society, with public ob- 
jects, whereas the Academy was merely 
for the purpose of giving persons a supe- 
rior knowledge of music, and thereby 
enabling them to earn larger salaries than 
they otherwise could command. As to 
the precedents which had been referred to, 
every act of extravagance into which the 
House was inveigled by the Government, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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was made a precedent to justify further er- 
travagance in some further Session. The 
Government seemed to be about to teach 
every thing to every body at the public 
expense, and when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer spoke of a maximum grant of 
£500, he should look to the Science and 
Art Department. No sooner would the 
grant be made in London than the pro 
vinces would ask why they should not also 
have a share ; and Dublin and Edinburgh 
would make demands which could not be 
resisted for the establishment of schools of 
music there. The Kensington Museum 
had led to a museum at Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, and to an expenditure of thousands 
for erecting, filling, and keeping up those 
buildings, and for a travelling museum 
very much like that of Barnum or Womb- 
well. In the memorial which had been 
presented, the memorialists trusted that 
the time was not distant when music might 
stand here on the same footing as in those 
countries where the Government wholly 
and permanently maintained a school of 
music. These persons had not arrived at 
the happy frame of mind which the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer had attained when 
he said that he saw the end of this expen- 
diture. Now he (Mr. Ayrton) only sav 
the beginning of it. The grant was for 
the maintenance of music of a high charae- 
ter among the upper classes, who ought 
to be able to pay for it themselves, while 
they were unable to endure the organs 
and the humbler music of the lower classes. 
A more contemptible vote was never pre- 
sented to Parliament, and he hoped it 
would be rejected. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not wish to mislead 
the Committee, and he would, therefore, 
inform them that there had been an appli- 
cation from Dublin founded upon the pro 
posed grant; but the answer given was 
that it was an experimental proposal, and 
that any other application was premature. 
Within very moderate limits he thought it 
not unwise to recognize the claims of Dub- 
lin and Edinburgh in such cases. Butif 
even the grant of £500 were supplemented 
by grants of £200 or £300 to those two 
cities, the fears of the hon. Member must 
be easily excited if they were aroused by 
the contingency of such proposals. He 
hoped that the hon. Gentleman would not 
attempt to propagate the fallacy that it 
was a question between the music of the 
higher and of the lower classes, because 
the music of the higher classes was 
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opera, and was essentially foreign music, 
whereas the vote applied chiefly to music 
enjoyed by the middle classes, especially in 
London. : 

Mr. CLAY said, that even if the con- 
sequences foreseen by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Ayrton) were realized, and the pro- 
yinces obtained a share in the grants made 
for purposes of art, he could not say that 
any harm would be done by the softening 
influences of art being felt all over the 
country. The hon. Gentleman said that 
the object of the Academy of Music was 
to enable people to make money. That 
was not so. Its object was to improve the 
taste and increase the knowledge of music 
throughout the country ; and if some per- 
sons thereby gained a higher position than 
they would otherwise have obtairied, that 
was a mere accident, and was not the ori- 
ginal aim and intention of the Academy. 
He remembered the time when nothing 
beyond hunting and drinking songs were 
known as English compositions, and when 
one opera, Artaxerxes, represented the 
English school. Things had now changed, 
and we had a musical school not inferior 
to that of any country, which result was 
mainly owing to the influence of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

Cotone. DUNNE said, he did not know 
whether it was competent to him to move 
a similar grant for Dublin, but if it were, 
he would do so, and an hon. Friend was 
equally ready to propose a Vote for Edin- 
burgh, 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
wished to know if the science of music 
was to be encouraged by a grant of pub- 
lie money where was the system to end? 
He thought that the less Government had 
to do with such institutions the better it 
would be for everybody. Formerly agri- 
culture and fisheries were sustained by 
public money, but since the grants had 
ceased neither agriculture nor the fisheries 
had been less productive. If any Govern- 
ment management were to be given to any 
particular science, he thought it would be 
most usefully given to a school of cookery, 
as there was no country in the world in 
Which the proverb, ‘‘ Providence sends food 
and the devil cooks,’ was more verified than 
in England. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE re- 
minded the hon. and gallant Member for 
Portarlington (Colonel Dunne) that it was 
complained that Ireland was suffering from 
& pressure of taxation. The hon. and 
gillant Gentleman wished for additional 
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expenditure, because additional expenditure 
was proposed for England. But increased 
expenditure meant increased taxation, al- 
though it might be well for a rich country 
to bear the increased taxation, yet it would 
bear more hardly upon a poor and suffering 
country like Ireland. He would be sorry 
to impede the spread of musical taste and 
knowledge, but he was disinclined to sup- 
port that new Vote. 

CotoneL DUNNE explained, that he 
did not desire to increase expenditure, but 
what he complained of was, that while 
Ireland had too much of the taxation, she 
had too little of the expenditure. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he could not see 
the analogy which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had drawn between the grant 
for the Academy of Music and the grant 
made to the Royal Academies, the Geo- 
graphical Society, and the Royal Society. 
With respect to the Royal Academy, they 
had the benefit of a public building, for 
the use of which they drew an immense 
revenue, and yet were found resisting the 
demands of the country. The grant for 
the Geographical Society was for a public 
purpose—the exhibition of their collection 
of maps. The Royal Society received a 
grant of £1,000 to carry on certain ex- 
periments for public purposes. The Vote 
could not be said to be of an analogous 
character, and therefore he should oppose 
it. It was in the continuance of a system 
by which they were very fast assuming a 
paternal character and educating the whole 
nation. He thought it would be much 
better to leave the people to their own 
voluntary efforts. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he thought the 
principle upon which such rules as that 
they were discussing might be justified was 
this—that in some things the natural de- 
mands of the people were not so vigorous 
as they ought to be for the interests of the 
nation, and those demands were particularly 
connected with the fine arts. In those 
cases the State, or those who represented 
it, were justified in giving public money in 
the interests of the people for the purpose 
of stimulating a demand which, when it 
once became natural, would be beneficial 
to the nation. On that ground they justi- 
fied the Vote for science and art, and the 
result had proved the justness of the prin- 
ciples upon which that Vote was proposed ; 
for notoriously the taste of the country 
had been stimulated, and the designs of 
our manufactures raised, and the conse- 
quence had been a great pecuniary benefit 
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(even to put it on that ground) to the 
country at large. The question was whe- 
ther music should be treated upon the 
same footing as other arts, and he thought 
that it ought; and that if the Vote were 
rejected they should in consistency with- 
draw the other Votes which were given for 
the encouragement of science and art. The 
principle which had been acted upon was 
to give public money where it was felt that 
an artificial stimulus was required to pro- 
mote a particular object. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE observed, 
that if the principle of the right hon. 
Gentleman were adopted, the Vote before 
the Committee would be only the thin end 
of the wedge, and before long they would 
be asked to vote for music schools all over 
the country. The Academy of Music was 
a private society started forty-four years 
ago by the Earl of Westmoreland and other 
noblemen and gentlemen, under the pa- 
tronage of George IV., but till now not a 
sixpence of the public money had been 
voted for it. It appeared, however, that 
the subscriptions of the patrons had fallen 
off considerably ; and hence the appeal 
which was made on behalf of a bankrupt 
private society. For his own part he 
should have been content with Artaxerwes 
even (to which, by the way, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had not done justice) rather than 
have this false system of Government aid 
established. There was a beautiful air in 
that opera, ‘“‘In infancy our hopes and 
fears.”” Well, the Vote was in its infancy, 
and they had better crush its hopes at 
once. He held that the State ought not 
to pay for more than the mere rudiments 
of education. If they had a Vote for 
music, why not for dancing? An enthu- 
siastic dancer once undertook to prove that 
all the orations of Cicero and Demosthenes 


might be represented by dancing, and there 
was a great deal to be said for the art. 
Some day they might have the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer institute an analogy be- 
tween the Geographical Society and the 


Academy of Dancing. If the House was 
not a mere rich man’s club they would put 
a stopper on that stimulating process at 
once. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
while the hon. Member for Swansea de- 
clared that all these things should be left 
to voluntary effort, the hon. Member for 
Liskeard showed that voluntary effort had 
in this case been at work for forty-four 
years, and could go on no longer. There 
was surely some inconsistency in these 


Mr. Adderley 
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views. He believed the Government had 
done right in proposing the Vote to a go. 
ciety which had contributed greatly to the 
improvement of a national taste for music, 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that if 
there was one art or science more than ap. 
other which could stand by itself and did 
not require the aid of Government, it was 
music. There had been of late years an 
immense advance in musical taste in this 
country, and there was no art more popu 
lar. It was in no need of a miserable Vote 
of £500, and he hoped the Committee 
would reject it. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he must pr. 
test against the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer offering to Ireland the prospect of a 
paltry grant in aid of music when every- 
thing in the country had gone to rack and 
ruin through his mismanagement. What 
they wanted was something practical. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Member had mis. 
taken what he said. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER thought that 
the knowledge of music was in such a con- 
dition in this country that improvement 
was highly desirable; and he protested 
against the time of the Committee being 
wasted in discussing a Vote which was # 
small as to have scarcely any effect up 
the expenditure of the country. 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 52; 
Noes 42: Majority 10. 
Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £771,473, Customs (Salaries and 
Expenses). 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to ask how it was that there was 
an increase in the Vote this year of up- 
wards of £17,000? There was strong 
reason to believe that the Reports of im- 
ports and exports were not correct, that 
there were no accurate data upon the sub- 
ject, and he wanted to hear from the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade what was the 
machinery by which the Returns were 0b- 
tained, and whether he would undertake 
to show that the monthly and annual Re- 
turns, especially of exports, were accurate! 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he be- 
lieved there was no reason to doubt the 
general accuracy of the Returns. The im- 
ports with regard to quantity were ascer- 
tained from the entries made and also from 
information supplied by the dock author- 
ities. He believed it was the practice 0 
the Customs to compute the value of the 
imports from the prices of the various 
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articles according to the price current of 
the day. As to the exports, in the case of 
quantity the bill of lading on which the 
duty was formerly levied was no longer 
required, but there was a Customs bill of 
lading shown by those who unloaded the 
ships to the Customs officers at the dock 

s. The value of the exports must de- 

d in a great degree upon the declara- 
tion of the merchants, but he had no doubt 
that they gave a very fair and accurate 
account. He believed that there was no 
reason to doubt the general accuracy of the 
Returns made by the Customs of the im- 
ports and exports of the country. 

Mr. PEEL said, the increase in the 
Vote of £17,000 was purely nominal with 
the exception of a sum of £4,600, which 
arose from a small addition to the Customs 
establishment in the course of last year. 


Vote agreed to. 
(6.) £1,313,467, Inland Revenue (Sa- 


laries and Expenses). 
(7.) £2,114,616, Post Office (Salaries 


and Expenses). 


(8.) £492,536, Superannuations, &c., 
Customs, Inland Revenue, and Post Office. 


Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY ex- 
pressed himself dissatisfied with the ex- 
planation given by the President of the 
Board of Trade upon the Customs Votes. 
He should not have raised the question if 
there had not been evidence on the table 
that the Returns were very inaccurate. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that in 1860 the Government 
proposed that a certain charge should be 
levied on bills of lading for exports, mainly 
vith a view of giving the Customs author- 
ities power to obtain very precise and ac- 
curate statistics with respect to goods ex- 
ported. A great deal of complaint, how- 
ever, was made by the trade on that sub- 
ject, and a Committee reported that the 
old mode of obtaining such statistical in- 
formation was sufficient for its purpose. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
the real question was, whether the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade could pledge 
himself that the statement he had made 
about the existing machinery for collecting 
this information was a correct one, and 
whether the right hon. Gentleman him- 
telf could rely in any way upon that ma- 
chinery ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he had 
stated that they took the declaration of the 
merchants as to value, 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he wished the right hon. Gentleman to ex- 
plain more explicitly what was the exact 
machinery by which the value and quanti- 
ties of exports were ascertained. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he would 
beg before he did that to be permitted to 
make further inquiry. They had not the 
same means of ascertaining such particu- 
lars in regard to exports as they had in 
regard to imports; and in the case of the 
former they placed reliance on the declara- 
tion of the exporter. 

Mr. WHITE said, he could himself 
testify to the absolute inaceuracy of the 
Board of Trade Returns, especially in re- 
spect to non-dutiable articles. Some mer- 
chants were in the habit of declaring goods 
at double their true value, and very often 
gross exaggeration took place. At the 
same time, as the merchants had no more 
interest in misrepresenting in one year 
than they had in another, these Returns 
afforded a rough means of estimating the 
progress of our trade. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported on Monday 
next; Committee to sit again on Monday 
next. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—REPORT. 

Resolutions [July 14] reported. 

In answer to Sir StarrorD NortHcoTe, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he expected that a portion 
of these bonds would be paid off next 
year. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY inquired 
the rate of interest on the bonds. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE.- 
QUER said, that the rate of interest would 
be specified in the Bill. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Massey, Mr. CHance.tor of the ExcHeE- 
QUER, and Mr. PEEL. 


SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CLERGY DIS- 
ABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 


[Lords.| (No. 161.) COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 


Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 
Clause 4. (Persons admitted into Holy 
Orders by Bishops in Scotland not to be 





— to Benefices, &c. in England or 
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Ireland without Consent of Bishop of the 
Diocese). 

Mr. KINNAIRD moved the omission 
of the following words at the end of it :— 

** Any such Bishop shall be entitled to refuse 
such consent and approbation without assigning 
any reason for such refusal, any law or practice 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 10, to leave out the words “ and 
any such Bishop shall be entitled to refuse such 
consent and approbation without assigning reason 
for such refusal, any law or practice to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” —(Mr. Kinnaird.) 

Sm WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
the adoption of the Amendment would be 
fatal to the object of the Bill. 

Question put, ‘* That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill.’’ 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 48; 
Noes 5: Majority 43. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 


House resumed. 

Bill reported, with an Amendment as 
amended, to be considered on Monday 
next. 


POISONED FLESH PROJIBITION, &c., 
BILL. [Bux 199.] 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Lorp NAAS moved that the clause 
excluding Ireland from the operation of 
the Bill be omitted. 

After short debate, Clause omitted. 

Bill to be read 3°, on Monday next. 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT AcT (1862) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Barrye, Bill to amend “ The 
Metropolis Management Amendment Act, 1862,” 
ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Barine, Mr. 
Cowrer, and Mr. Tite. 

Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 219.] 


HACKNEY CARRIAGES (METROPOLIS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Locks, Bill to amend the 
Laws relating to the Hackney Carriages of the 
Metropolis and the Proprietors and Drivers there- 
of, ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Lockg, Sir 
Morton Peto, Mr. Alderman Satomons, and Mr, 
AyrrTon. 

Bill presented, and read 1°,* [Bill 216.] 


INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE BILL, 
On Motion of Sir Cuartes Woop, Bill to re- 
peal certain parts of the Act of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth years of Her Majesty, chapter ninety- 
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five, and to make provision for the Medical Ser. 
vice of Her Majesty’s Indian Forces, ordereq* 
to be brought in by Sir Cuartes Woop and The 
Marquess of Harrineron. 

Bill presented, and read 1°.” [Bill 213.] 


CORN RETURNS BILL, 


Acts considered in Committee.* 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to move 
the House, That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to amend the Law relating to Publication of Ac. 
counts of Corn Imported, and to Returns of Pur. 
chases and Sales of Corn. 

Resolution reported. 

Bill ordered * to be brought in by Mr. Mum 
Gipson and Mr. Hurr. 

Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 214.] 


WEST INDIAN INCUMBERED ESTATES ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Catcuzster Forrescoe, Bill 
to amend the West Indian Incumbered Estate 
Act, ordered * to be brought in by Mr. Cutcuzs. 
TER Fortescue and Mr. Peet. 

Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 215.] 


EXCHEQUER BONDS (£1,600,000) siz, 


Bill for raising a sum by Exchequer Bonds for 
the Service of the year one thousand eight hu. 
dred and sixty-four ;> presented, and read 1** 
[Bill 217.] 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR EXPENSES) 
BILL. 


Bill for providing a further sum towards de 
fraying the expenses of constructing Fortifications 
for the protection of the Royal Arsenals and 
Dockyards, and the Ports of Dover and Portland, 
and of creating a Central Arsenal ; presented, 
and read 1°,* [ Bill 218.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o’clock till 
Monday next. 


——=—OoOeEO™* 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 18, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Szzecr Commrrez — On Judg- 
ments, &c., Law Amendment Bill nominated* 
(List of Committee.) (No. 194). i 

Pusurc Buis — First Reading — Harwich 
Harbour Act Amendment * (No. 210); Turn- 
pike Trusts Arrangements * (No. 211) ; Ionian 
States Acts of Parliament Repeal * (No. 212). 

Second Reading—Mutual Surrender of Criminals 
(Prussia)* (No. 204); Thames Embankment 
and Metropolis Improvement (Loans)* (No, 
206) ; Isle of Man Harbours Act Amendment 
(No. 209). 

Committee—Burials Registration * (No. 144). 

Third Reading —Street Music (Metropolis) 
(No. 196) ; Inland Revenue (Stamp Duties}* 
(No. 198); Railways (Ireland) Acts Amend- 
ment* (No. 178); Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Lands (Ireland)* (No. 189); Adm 
nistration of Trusts (Scotland)* (No. 199). 
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CUBA SLAVE TRADE.—PETITION, 


Lorp BROUGHAM, in rising to present 
to their Lordships a Petition from certain 
Inhabitants of Kingston, Jamaica, praying 
for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, 
said, he would not make a promise to de- 
tain them a short time, because that pro- 
mise, often made, was never kept, but 
would engage only to occupy so much as 
was absolutely necessary of their time by 
the importance of the subject and the facts 
he had to state He hoped they would 
bear with him when he said that in a Par- 
liamentary life of much above half a cen- 
tury there was nothing on which he looked 
back with such satisfaction as his having 
been enabled to pass the Act treating the 
slave traffic, not as a trade or contraband, 
but as what it really was, a crime of a 
grave description, and punished it as it 
deserved; and also his having, with their 
Lordships’ concurrence and that of the 
Colonial Legsilatures, shortened the three 
years, the period of apprenticeship, substi- 
tuted by the Act of 1834 for slavery as an 
intermediate state before entire emancipa- 
tin. He rejoiced to say that the Act of 
1811 had effectually relieved this country 
from all share in the crime, for it had only 
in one or two instances been found neces- 

to enforce it; and as for the poor 
slaves, they had shown by their peaceful 
demeanour how well they deserved entire 
freedom, there never having been a breach 
of the peace in all our colonies. They 
also had shown by their subsequent con- 
duct how well disposed they were to bene- 
fit by their freedom, of which an example 
was afforded in a petition two or three 
years ago from a public meeting in Jam- 
aica, attended only by freed slaves; the 
petition was signed by 800 of these poor 
people, and of the whole only two signed 
with a mark, the whole 798 having learnt 
to write and signed their names. He had 
now to complain of the manner in which 
the Spanish Government had set at naught 
the treaty they had entered into, by con- 
tinuing to sell slaves. He was not one of 
those who held that it does not become 
this country to interfere on any account 
with anything going on in a foreign coun- 
try. There were cases in which it was 
not only honourable in this country to do 
80, but when it was a matter of duty for 
it to interfere. There must either be a 
treaty binding us, or else such peril to the 
universal peace of European society as in 
the end might affect us; but that there 





should never be interference he was not 
prepared tosay. Here was a case in which 
interference was called for not only by hu- 
manity and justice, not only to relieve mil- 
lions of our fellow creatures from unde- 
served and cruel bondage, not only to free 
the great continent of Africa which was 
now crippled and held down by the re- 
mains of this detestable traffic, but by the 
direct and most important interest of our 
fellow countrymen in the West Indies. 
The noble and learned Lord then pointed 
out the systematic manner in which Spain, 
in the face of treaties, had from 1817 to 
the present time not only permitted but 
fostered that traffic; the importation or 
diminution of importation of slaves into 
Cuba depending not on the action of the 
Spanish Government, but on the personal 
character of the Governor of that colony. 
While not desiring to advocate anything 
like a return to the principles of protec- 
tion, he believed that the only effectual 
way for this country to check the slave 
trade would be to place a heavy duty on 
slave-grown sugar from Spanish colonies. 
In urging that a higher duty should be 
imposed on the slave-grown sugar of Cuba 
and other colonies than on our own free- 
grown sugar he had been supported by his 
three excellent and lamented Friends— 
Alexander Baring (the first Lord Ashbur- 
ton), Lord Chief Justice Denman, and the 
great Duke, that illustrious man whose 
irreparable loss was deeply deplored every 
day and every hour, both in war and in 
peace, and all questions whether of foreign 
or domestic policy. His advice was surely 
fit to be followed by Spain, which to him 
owed, as an independent state, her very 
existence; but he never would have re- 
called to her recollection these obligations, 
for his great mind held the maxim that 
the giver of favours could not have too 
short a memory, or the receiver too long. 
But we might urge his advice, and pursue 
the policy he recommended, if on no other, 
yet on the ground of the immense services 
he had. rendered to Spain. The conduct 
of Brazil contrasted most favourably with 
that of Spain in this matter, the slave 
trade to the former country having been 
suppressed; and there was now a strong 
case for repealing the Aberdeen Act. 

Fant RUSSELL said, that every one 
must acknowledge the great services which 
the noble and learned Lord had rendered 
to the cause of the abolition of slavery ; 
but there was here a difficulty which the 
noble and learned Lord did not seem to 
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recognize. When this country had ar- 
rived at the conviction that the slave trade 
ought to be put an end to, and an Act 
was passed to that effect, the British Go- 
vernment had to deal with its own officers 
and its own colonies, and the trade was 
therefore entirely suppressed ; but when 
we had to deal with Foreign Governments 
and officers, over whom we had no control, 
difficulties arose. Every Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs in recent times had 
been compelled to address protests and re- 
monstrances to Foreign Governments ; still, 
we never had been able to secure the object 
of the entire abolition of the slave trade. 
The Spanish Government always professed 
to be willing to carry out the treaty ; but 
owing to the strength of private interests 
in Cuba, and the consequent unwilling- 
ness of the Spanish Government to offend 
those who had an interest in maintaining 
the slave trade in that Island, we never 
had been able to obtain efficacious aid from 
that Government in the suppression of the 
traffic in negroes. He concurred in the 
tribute which his noble and learned 
Friend had paid to the present Governor ; 
but he believed that that functionary had 
found private interests too strong for him. 
He doubted whether the differential duty 
suggested by his noble and learned Friend 
as a remedy would be effective for the ob- 
ject which he had in view, as slave-grown 
sugar from Cuba would still be received in 
France, Spain, Russia, and other European 
countries, and therefore the effect of a 
differential duty would be very small. 
Having on a recent occasion spoken in re- 
ference to Brazil, he did not think it ne- 
cessary to make any further remarks on 
that empire. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, he 
willingly bore testimony to the great ef- 
forts of the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Brougham) to secure the entire abolition 
of slavery, but he thought the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Russell) would bear him 
out when he said that private interest was 
exerted to keep up the slave trade in Bra- 
zil, The Government, however, were not 
to blame, for it had been exerting itself as 
much as possible to stop the traffic. Un- 
der these circumstances he felt that the 
condemnation cast upon the Brazilian Go- 
vernment in another place by the noble 
Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was calculated unjustly to wound 
the feelings of that Government. He now 
wished to repeat what he had told their 
Lordships on a former occasion, that the 

Earl Russell 
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time had arrived, or nearly arrived, when 
Lord Aberdeen’s Act might be done away 
with. In the last conversation he had 
with the late Earl of Aberdeen, that noble 
Earl said that the time had arrived when 
it would afford him great pleasure to see 
the Act repealed. 

Lorp BROUGHAM expressed his opi- 
nion, that the Act of the United States 
Government giving us the right of search 
was a most important one. He believed 
that in the course of the next two months 
events at the other side of the Atlantic 
would render it expedient, and if expe. 
dient desirable, for England and France 
to use their good offices in endeavouring 
to put an end to that cruel war between 
the North and South which every friend of 
humanity must deplore. 


Petition to lie on the table. 


JUDGMENTS, &e., LAW AMENDMENT BILL, 


Select Committee nominated.* The Lords fil 
lowing were named of the Committee ; the Com. 
mittee to meet on Friday next, at Eleven o'clock; 
and to appoint their own Chairman :—lLi. 
Chancellor, Ld. Steward, E. Shaftesbury, E, 
Romney, L. Wodehouse, L. Cranworth, L. Saint 
Leonards, L. Wensleydale, L. Chelmsford, L. 
Kingsdown, L. Lyveden. 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o’clock, till 'To-morroy, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 18, 1864. 


MINUTES.}—Sorriy—considered in Committee 
— Navy Estmares. 

Resolutions [July 14 & 15] reported. 

Wars anp Merans—considered in Committee— 
Account No, 46 of the Finance Accounts [pre- 
sented June 7] referred. 

Pusuic Butts — Ordered—Private Bill Costs*; 
Poor Removal *. 

First Reading—Cathedral Minor Corporations* 
[Bill 220] (Lords); Private Bill Costs * [Bill 
221]; Poor Removal * [Bill 222]; Defence 
Act Amendment * [Bill 223] (Lords). 

Second Reading — Fortifications (Provision for 
Expenses)* [Bill 218]; Indian Medical Ser- 
vice * [ Bill 213] ; Corn Accounts and Returns* 
[Bill 214]; West Indian Incumbered Estates 
Act Amendment* [Bill 215]; Exchequer 
Bonds (£1,600,000)* [Bill 217]; Metropolis 
Management Act (1862) Amendment* [Bill 
219]; Clerks of the Peace Removal * [Bill 
209] (Lords); Armagh Archiepiscopal Re- 
venues * [Bill 202]. : 

Committee—Public Works (Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts) [Advances] [Bill 204]; New Zealand 
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(Guarantee of Loan) [Bill 150]; Navy and 
Army Expenditure (1862-3)* ; Westminster 
Bridge Traffic [Bill 205]; Drainage and Im- 
rovement of Lands (Ireland) Supplemental * 
[Bill 207]; Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Acts 
Amendment * [Bill 210] (Lords); Poisoned 
Flesh Prohibition, &c. (re-committed)* [Bill 
199). 

oF Westminster Bridge Traffic [Bill 205]; 
rainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 
Supplemental * [ Bill 207] ; Salmon Fisheries 
(Scotland) Acts Amendment* [Bill 210]; 
Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, &c.* [Bill 199] 
(re-committed). 

Considered as amended — Scottish Episcopal 
Clergy Disabilities Removal [Bill 161 
(Lords); Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, «ec. 
[Bill 199). 

Third Reading—Bleaching and Dyeing Works 
Acts Extension* [Bill 181]; Turnpike Acts 
Continuance, &c.* [Bill 194]; Portsmouth 
Dockyard (Acquisition of Lands)* [Bill 200] ; 
Militia Pay *; Sheriffs Substitute (Scotland)* 
Bill 164]; Bank Notes, &c., Signature * 
Bill 206}; Registration of Deeds (Ireland)* 
Bill 176]; Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, &c.* 
[Bill 199]; Justices Proceedings Confirmation 
(Sussex)* [Bill 203], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Charitable Trusts Fees * [Bill 128]. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAYS 
BILL. 
(QUEEN’S CONSENT SIGNIFIED.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Mr. CRAWFORD, on behalf of the 
City of London, objected to the further 
progress of the Bill. 1t was one of a class 
of Bills which the corporation of London 
felt it their duty to take exception to at 
avery early period of the Session. The 
Bill was not one promoted by any author- 
ized Company, but was promoted by cer- 
tain individuals for the purpose of making 
a railway along the Thames Embankment 
and the new street to Cannon Street, and 
from thence, by tunnelling, to the Tower. 
The corporation objected to the proposal 
tocarry the railway from Cannon Street, 
and they also objected to it because it was 
intended by this Private Bill to deprive the 
City Gas Company of certain rights which 
had been reserved to it by the Thames 
Embankment Act, which was a public Act. 
They further said that the merits of the 
Bill had not been duly considered by the 
Select Committee, three days only having 
been devoted to it. They objected also to 
on account of its dealing with a vast 
amount of private property ; and as the 
railway would pass under substantial build- 
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ings in one of the most crowded parts of 
the City, great danger was likely to result 
from the undertaking, unless further ex- 
amination and inquiry were afforded. They 
represented, that so far from this under- 
taking relieving the streets from their pre- 
sent enormous traffic, it would increase it, 
and therefore it was an unwise and an un- 
necessary thing to allow the railway to be 
made. Already the streets, especially 
Fleet Street, were blocked up with ve- 
hicles, owing to the gigantic works that 
were now being carried out in the City of 
London, so that it was a great incon- 
venience to those who had business in the 
City, in consequence of the delay that took 
place from the over-crowding of Fleet 
Street ; and they said that that obstruction 
might be indefinitely increased if this gi- 
gantic work was allowed to be carried out 
at the same time. Moreover, they said 
that the Bill, if carried, would deprive the 
City Gas Company from having their 
50,000 tons of coal, which they consumed 
annually, brought by water, and they would 
be compelled to obtain it, to a consider- 
able extent, by carting it through the 
streets. The objection would not be so 
great to the Bill if the proposed line 
stopped at Cannon Street, and the cor- 
poration asked for time in order that the 
House might consider an alternative plan 
propounded by the City for connecting the 
embankment with the London, Dover, and 
Chatham Railway at Blackfriars. The 
promoters of the Bill were entitled to no 
commiseration. There was no company 
in the case—the scheme was the property 
of a well known Parliamentary solicitor and 
equally well-known railway contractors, 
who had complied with the Standing 
Orders of the House by depositing bor- 
rowed money ; and he complained that the 
Select Committee had not directed the 
attention of the House to the fact of its 
not being a bond fide scheme. He moved 
that the Bill be read the third time that 
day month. 

Mr. GOSCHEN seconded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day 
month,”’—( Mr. Crawford.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Member 
for the City had in his speech mixed up 
two questions-—one, the question of Order ; 
and the other, the merits of the Bill. That 
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was a somewhat inconvenient course, and 
he asked the hon. Member whether it 
would not be better to get rid of the first 
objection before entering on the merits of 
the Bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he would adopt 
that course. 

Mr. SPEAKER, having recited the 
provisions of the Bill, said, that as there 
was an exact case in point, where the City 
of Bristol by a Private Act repealed cer- 
tain provisions in a public Act, this Bill 
could not be stopped on a point of Order. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that if the Bill 
were thrown out the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, with the exception of the City 
corporation, would be greatly prejudiced, 
and he expressed a hope that the House 
would not listen to the opposition of the 
corporation. The proposed line formed 
part of a complete system of circular me- 
tropolitan railways, which it was desirable 
should be carried out for the benefit of the 
whole of the metropolis, and a most incon- 
venient gap would be created in the system 
if this Bill should be thrown out. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the majority 
of merchants, bankers, and traders of Lon- 
don, as well as the corporation, were op- 
posed to this Bill. He might say that all 
who had business in the City were opposed 
to it. 

Lorpv STANLEY said, that the pro- 
moters of the Bill had proposed certain 
compensations and arrangements with the 
Gas Company, with which the Company 
were perfectly satisfied. So far from the 
50,000 tons of coal consumed annually by 
the Gas Company impeding the traffic of 
the streets, there was no difficulty in fore- 
seeing that it would be brought by railways. 
It was true the line was laid out for pas- 
senger traffic only, but there was no reason 
why they should not carry their coal at 
nights. He believed it was the plan of all 
railways to carry their goods traffic on at 
night. At all events, he thought he might 
venture to say that but little of the 50,000 
tons of coal would come on the streets of 
London. It had been objected that the 
Bill had not been brought in by acompany, 
but by individuals. But, with regard to 
these Private Bills, he apprehended all 
Parliament had to do was to consider whe- 
ther the scheme was one likely to prove 
beneficial to the public, and not with re- 
ference to the promoters, and he never 
knew of any difficulty in finding money for 
a line that was likely to pay. The prin- 
cipal objection to the Bill really was, the 


Mr. Speaker 
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amount of property that would be destroyed 
in its construction. He was not surprised 
at the general feeling that prevailed early 
in the Session with reference to the land 
required for the different schemes in the 
City, but there was far greater fear than 
knowledge on the subject, arising from a 
belief that all the land scheduled must be 
taken and occupied by the railways, Of 
the four schemes, two had been rejected, 
and one had been considerably curtailed, 
In reality the amount of property to be 
taken by this gigantic undertaking, as it 
had been called, was 197 houses, all of 
which, with the exception of 19, would 
be rebuilt when the works were com- 
pleted. He was rather surprised that the 
hon. Member for the City had not men. 
tioned what the present Bill proposed to do 
for the relief of the obstruction of the 
streets. The railway would also be carried 
out in such a way that its construction 
would be coincident with that of the drain. 
age works, which otherwise must be car. 
ried under Cannon Street, and thus any 
interference with that important thorough- 
fare would be prevented. The reason why 
the Bill did not occupy the Committee so 
long as the others was, that they had al 
ready considered substantially the same 
questions, He wished to say one word 
with respect to the alternative plan which 
-had been put forward by the corporation. 
He confessed that he was distrustful of 
alternative plans which were put forward 
by parties who were not bound to execute 
them, and which were often started at the 
last moment more in order to hold out some 
sort of expectation to the Committee, that 
if the scheme before them was rejected 
some other one would be adopted, rather 
than with a view to any actual operations. 
He objected to that alternative plan, in the 
first place, because it would interfere with 
a great deal of very valuable property not 
touched by the line which the Committee 
had passed ; and he objected to it, in the 
second place, because it would place the 
City on a branch line instead of including 
it in the main line. He should add that 
the general plan of an inner circle had 
been suggested by the Lords’ Committee 
of 1863, and had received the sanction of 
the Joint Committee of both Houses whieh 
sat this year. In conclusion, he had to 
state that he believed no other scheme 
would give so much accommodation to the 
trade of London with so small an inter- 
ference with the street traffic or with private 





property as the one embodied in the Bill. 
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As the other House would have the oppor- 
tunity of considering the Bill, and of hear- 
ing what its opponents had to say, he 
hoped the House would not reject it at 
this the last stage, but allow it to go where 
argument and evidence could be heard on 
both sides, and where the objections enter- 
tained to it could be fairly weighed. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, that 
every person with whom he had conversed 
upon the subject entertained the belief that 
it would be most unwise for the present to 
bring more railways into the heart of Lon- 
don. He did not see how the other House 
could give this Bill proper consideration at 
this period of the Session ; and all that 
the opponents of the Motion before the 
House asked was that the question should 
be again considered in another Session. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD drew attention to 
the fact that the promoters of this Bill 
had made a deposit of stock borrowed for 
the occasion, a proceeding which a Select 
Committee had just pronounced to be an 
evasion of the spirit if not of the letter of 
the Standing Orders. Under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he thought the 
House ought not then to pass the measure, 

Mr. MASSEY said, that this particular 
scheme had been considered both by the 
Joint Committee of Lords and Commons 


and by the Committee of that House 
presided over by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley), and 
the noble Lord’s name was a sufficient 
guarantee that the duties of the Committee 


had been efficiently performed. Two im- 
portant bodies, the corporation of London 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works, re- 
presented by able counsel, had opposed the 
line, but without convincing the Committee 
that it was a bad one. It was for the 
other House, and not for them, to say 
whether or not the subject could be pro- 
perly investigated before the Session 
closed. As to the deposit of borrowed 
money, although a Select Committee had 
condemned the practice, he was sure it was 
not intended, and would be rather hard, to 
give retrospective effect to the reeommen- 
dation of the Committee, especially as the 
practice had been tacitly acquiesced in by 
the House for some years. As the oppo- 
nents of the Bill would be able to state 
their case in the other House, he saw no 
reason why that House should reverse the 
decision of their Committee, and hoped the 
Bill would be read a third time. 

Sin WILLIAM FRASER said, that he 
had been a Member of the Committee, and 
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had gone into it with opinions rather averse 
to the scheme embodied in the Bill; but 
the evidence which had been adduced sub- 
sequently led him to the conclusion that it 
was the very best which had been devised 
for meeting the requirements of metropo- 
litan traffic. 

Mr. TITE believed that the amount of 
injury done by this railway to the City 
would be much less than was supposed, 
but he thought it would be wise to postpone 
the Bill until next Session, when they 
would have had the opportunity of seeing 
the progress of other works. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now ’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 3°, and passed, 


PUBLIC OFFICES—SATURDAY HALF 
HOLIDAY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’REILLY said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
give their favourable consideration to the 
propriety of extending to all the other 
public offices the Saturday Half Holiday, 
which has long prevailed to a certain ex- 
Ltent in the Audit and some other Offices, 
and which, as the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury has stated, has been granted to the 
Post Office, without entailing on the public 
inconvenience or expense ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, this 
was a Question of some importance to the 
public service, and without communication 
with the heads of Departments he was 
unable to answer the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman. 


UNITED STATES—SEIZURE OF THE 
BARQUE “SCIENCE.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to ask the 
Under Seeretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can state if any de- 
cision has been come to by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America 
respecting the seizure some months since 
of the barque Science, of Waterford, at 
Matamoras, by a Federal ship of war ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that by 
the last accounts from the United States 
they had heard that the Science had been 
released, but they had received no parti- 
culars as to whether damages or compen- 
sation had been awarded. 
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TRAFFIC OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ERNEST BRUCE said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, When the pro- 
visions of an Act of Parliament, which 
received the Royal Assent on the 28th of 
July, 1863, intituled “An Act for the 
better Regulation of the Traffic in the 
Streets of the City of London, and for the 
prevention of obstructions therein,” are 
likely to be carried into effect ; whether 
Colonel Fraser, the City Commissioner of 
Police, did not several months ago send in 
a proposed set of Rules, Orders, and Re- 
gulations, approved of by the City Law 
Officers, for the approbation of the Secre- 
tary of State, and what has been the cause 
of so long a delay ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY replied, that he 
had previously stated the cause of the delay 
in bringing these traffic regulations into 
operation. Colonel Fraser had no authority 
in the matter, but the Court of Aldermen, 
having power by law to make regulations 
for the traffic, had transmitted to him, 
through the town clerk, some months 
ago, a series of regulations which they 
had made, in order that they might receive 
his sanction. He had referred those regu- 
lations for the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown, who reported that some of 
them were in excess of the powers vested 
by law in the Court of Aldermen. He 
had accordingly sent them back, and on 
Tuesday last he received, through the town 


clerk, a revised set of regulations, which | 


appeared to be free from all legal objec- 
tion. He had, therefore, given them his 
sanction, and they would at once come 
into operation. 


TREATY OF VIENNA AND PRUSSIA, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. AYRTON said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury a 
Question respecting the territorial guaran- 
tee contained in the Treaty of Vienna. He 
wished to know, Whether any representa- 
tions have been made on the part of this 
country to Prussia to the effect, that if 
Prussia insists upon departing from the 
Treaty which settled the limits and condi- 
tions of the Germanic Confederation, the 
British Government will not hold itself 
further bound by that guarantee ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: No com- 
munication has been made of that nature 
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| tiles from wrought-iron guns. 
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to the Prussian Government, and I do 
not think it would be expedient to follow 
the example of Prussia. That country 
having in the beginning of the Danish 
difficulties declared that she might repu- 
diate the Treaty of 1852, in consequence 
of Denmark not having fulfilled some of 
her obligations which were totally inde. 
pendent of that treaty, we should have no 
right to tell Prussia that we are absolved 
from the Treaty of Vienna on account of 
another transaction taking place in 1863 
or 1864. 


ARMY — EXPERIMENTS WITH RIFLED 
ORDNANCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. A. SMITH said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether there would be any objection to 
lay before the House a Letter addressed to 
Earl De Grey by Mr. Alfred Jeffery on 
the 29th of April last in reference to his 
Correspondence with the War Office, and 
the results of his experiments with Rifled 
Ordnance since July, 1854? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, there would be no objection on 
the part of the War Office to lay on the 
table the Correspondence which had 
taken place between that Department and 
Mr. Jeffery if the hon. Member thought 
fit to press for it, but there would be 
some inconvenience in producing an iso- 
lated letter from that Correspondence, 
He might, however, state the opinion 
entertained with regard to Mr. Jeffery’s 
inventions. Mr, Jeffery, as long ago as 
July, 1854, submitted a specimen of his 
compound shot to the Government, whieh 
very shortly afterwards determined to in- 
stitute experiments with projectiles on Mr. 
Jeffery’s principle, and also to place at his 
disposal guns to be rifled on any system 
which he might think best adapted for 
carrying his projectiles. Experiments with 
cast-iron guns had been conducted and 
brought to a conclusion, and there had 
been further experiments with his projec- 
More im- 
portance had always been attached to 
Mr. Jeffery’s projectiles than to any system 
of rifling which he had brought forward. 
The Ordnance Committee had given it as 
their opinion that Mr. Jeffery had sue- 
ceeded in the objects which he originally 
proposed to himself—namely, that he had 
effected a mechanical junction between the 
two metals, iron and lead. They also 
thought that Mr. Jeffery was the first to 
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propose a very slow twist in guns. Yet no 
practical result had been attained, because 
the Ordnance Committee had not deemed 
it their duty to recommend that Mr. 
Jeffery’s system should be adopted in the 
service; but it was by no means impos- 
sible that at some future time some part 
of his inventions might be adopted. The 
Ordnance Committee had on all occasions 
borne willing testimony to the public- 
spirited motives which appeared to have 
actuated Mr. Jeffery in his transactions 
with that Department, and to the fair and 
open manner in which he had always 
acted; and the Secretary of State for War 
was quite prepared to concur in that 
opinion of the Committee. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—THE 
TREATY OF LONDON (1852).—QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
would beg to ask, What Her Majesty’s 
Government deemed to be the present 
position of the Treaty of 1852, and whe- 
ther they held it to be still in force ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : The posi- 
tion of that treaty is like the position of 
any other treaty, the conditions of which 
have been found practically not to be 
capable of being strictly enforced. ll 
the contracting parties to that treaty 
have been sharing in negotiations, the 
object of which was to modify it. It is 
perfectly competent for those who make 
a treaty, if after the lapse of time its 
conditions are not applicable to existing 
circumstances, to agree to a modification 
of that treaty; and that was the result 
of the Conferences which were lately held 
in London. The position of this treaty 
is, therefore, like that of any other treaty 
in which the parties who signed it are 
willing by common consent to make some 
modification. 


MR. ARNOLD, POLICE MAGISTRATE. 
EXPLANATION. 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, he desired 
to explain that Mr. Arnold, the Police 
Magistrate, thought the statement he had 
made the other night in answer to the hon. 
Member for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley) 
was calculated to throw blame upon him. 
He wished, therefore, to say that he had 
desired to cast no blame whatever upon 
Mr. Arnold. He had merely intended to 
convey that Mr. Arnold had not repre- 
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Commissioners of Police that the conduct 
of a Police Constable to whom he had 
made reference required investigation. 
Mr. Arnold said that his usual course in 
such cases was to make a verbal communi- 
cation, but he thought that, where the 
conduct of a Police Constable was con- 
cerned, it was desirable that the Magis- 
trate’s opinion should be recorded in 
writing, together with the grounds on 
which it was based. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished to ask 
whether Police Magistrates were to be 
expected to make these communications 
to the Home Office respecting the mis- 
conduct of the Police when, as had hap- 
pened he believed in three instances, 
they had previously done so in vain ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he was not 
aware that the fact was as stated by the 
hon. Gentleman. All he could say was, 
that if the conduct of a constable re- 
quired to be brought under the notice of 
the Commissioners of Police, it ought to 
be done in writing and not by a verbal 
statement, which might be inaccurately 
reported. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


POLITICAL RELATIONS WITH BRAZIL. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE rose, pur- 
suant to notice, to call attention to the 
state of our political relations with Brazil, 
and said, Sir, I feel that some apology is 
due not only to the House but to the im- 
mense commercial interests which are af- 
fected — to the owners of Brazilian stock, 
and to all who are engaged in commercial 
intercourse with the Empire of Brazil, that 
some apology is due for my bringing on this 
subject at the eleventh hour to a fatigued 
House, exhausted by the labours of the 
Session. But if the House is exhausted 
by its labours, I think it is bound to re- 
member the great issues which are at stake 
in the question of the unsatisfactory rela- 
tions which have for a long period existed, 
and which still exist, between this country 
and the Empire of Brazil. The question 
is so important that I think even the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would do well to 
interrupt his private conversation, and to 
listen to what is now going on—because it 
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materially affects the credit and responsi- 
bility of Her Majesty’s Ministers, as I will 
show presently. The case of our relations 
with Brazil at this moment may be put 
shortly. I believe the Empire of Brazil is 
the one isolated example in the civilized 
world, of a State with which we have nu- 
merous transactions of various kinds, with 
which we have not a single commercial 
treaty or a treaty of any kind except the 
Convention of 1826. I hope the House 
will give me its attention while I state the 
nature of our transactions with Brazil. I 
find the commerce carried on between this 
country and Brazil amounts to not less 
than £12,000,000 a year. I find that the 
Brazilian debt held in this country amounts 
to nearly £9,000,000. Moreover, there 
are three English companies engaged in 
making railways in Brazil, which have 
guarantees for upwards of £5,000,000 of 
capital. Added to these three companies 
are various other companies, composed en- 
tirely of Englishmen, and employing Eng- 
lish labour, who have undertaken not only 
to drain the capital but to light the towns, 
to work-the mines, and to perform other 
operations in that country. There is a 
numerous English population scattered all 
over the country, and yet that population 


is not secured in its property, nor protected 


in person by any sortof treaty. That fact 
must at once strike the House as a state 
of things which is so peculiar that we are 
entitled to ask how it has been brought 
about, and why it is allowed to continue 
by Her Majesty’s Government? What is 
the cause of this entire absence of treaties? 
The cause, I am unfortunately obliged to 
say, is to be found in that meddling, mis- 
chievous policy which is never content un- 
less it is interfering with small States and 
subjecting them to insult and to injustice. 
That policy in the case of Brazil has not 
only been tyrannical towards her, but has 
been mischievous in its effects upon Eng- 
land. Without going into a history of all 
our transactions with Brazil, 1 may say 
that there can be no doubt that from 1822 
to 1844 Brazil was in such a state, owing 
to the weakness of her finances and the 
weakness of her Executive, that the slave 
trade was carried on to an enormous ex- 
tent ; but I am prepared to maintain that 
from the period when Brazil became alto- 
gether independent, the policy of that em- 
pire has been essentially anti-slave-trade. 
A very remarkable fact occurs by which I 
will prove that assertion. It is proved by 
what is called the Convention of 1826. ln 
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that Convention were incorporated the slave 
treaties we had made with Portugal, where. 
by the right of search was given, and the 
power of adjudication by mixed Commis- 
sions. But besides that there was a most 
unexampled provision in that Convention 
one which, I believe, was never introduced 
in any slave trade treaty with any other 
Power. It is that stipulation which is at 
the bottom of all the bad feeling which has 
been generated in Brazil towards us. By 
that provision, if Brazilian citizens were 
found to be engaged in the slave trade, 
the Brazilian Government engaged to treat 
them as guilty of piracy. Such a provision 
exists in no other treaty, but the Bra- 
zilians yielded that concession to us, and 
proved by adhering to it that their po- 
licey was anti-slavery, and in utter op- 
position to the traffic in slaves. That pro- 
vision was in force from March, 1830, to 
March, 1845, when so strong was the 
public feeling in Brazil against our ex- 
ercise of the right of search—which had 
been tremendously abused by the English 
Government—so great was the public dis- 
content that the Government of Brazil 
was forced to give it up, and to notify to 
the English Government that the adoption 
of the Portuguese treaties, as far as they 
were applicable to Brazil, must cease, 
The English Government accepted that 
notice, and the arrangement terminated in 
1845, and then no other stipulation re 
mained but the first article of the Con- 
vention of 1826. Lord Aberdeen’s Go- 
vernment was then, I believe, in power. 
And here let me say that, in speaking of 
Lord Aberdeen, I can never do so in this 
House or elsewhere without doing justice 
to his intrinsic probity, his honesty, and 
his good intentions. Lord Aberdeen was 
induced to get the Parliament of that date 
to pass an Act, the 8 & 9 Vict. e. 122, 
called the Aberdeen Act. That Act au- 
thorized British cruisers to seize Brazilian 
ships upon suspicion of being employed 
in the slave trade, and to carry them 
before British Vice Admiralty Courts for 
condemnation. That must strike the 
House as a most extraordinary provision. 
That provision, however, was extensively 
put in force. Innumerable vessels were 
seized and were sent before the Vice 
Admiralty Court at St. Helena — acts 
which naturally produced a very bad feel- 
ing in Brazil against this country. When 
that Act was discussed in this House, who 
was the man who spoke loudest against 
it? The man who more than any otber 
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opposed the Act was a man who had been 
Attorney General, and who afterwards be- 
came Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and ultimately Lord High Chan- 
cellor—Sir Thomas Wilde. He said, in 
effect, that so illegal, so monstrous was 
the Act that it was impossible England 
could ever inflict it upon any country but 
one which was unable to resist. That 
was the opinion of Sir Thomas Wilde, the 
Lord High Chancellor of the Whig Go- 
vernment. Another great Whig ornament 
of the House also spoke loudly against 
the Act, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. Mil- 
ner Gibson). I wish he would now bring 
his influence to bear upon his noble Friend 
at the head of the Government, and would 
now use those glowing words which he 
used on that former occasion. If he 
would do that he would be doing much 
towards restoring amicable relations be- 
tween this country and Brazil. That right 
hon. Gentleman not only resisted that 
measure, but he brought forward an ex- 
press Motion and divided the House upon 
it. At that period large cargoes of slaves 
were being landed in Brazil. If at that 
time he thought the Act was unjust, what 
does the right hon. Gentleman say now, 
when, as I wili show, the slave trade is 
extinct? and how can he reconcile it to 
himself to sit cheek by jowl with the 
noble Lord who insists upon retaining that 
Act? But Lord Aberdeen never meant 
that Act to be permanent. We have had 
so much of blue-books lately that I will 
not trouble the House by making many 
references, but I must refer to one dese 
patch. When Lord Aberdeen notified the 
passing of this Act to the Brazilian Go- 
vernment, what did he say? In a des- 
patch dated the 2nd of June, 1845, Lord 
Aberdeen said— 
“Her Majesty’s Government are far from 
wishing this mode of adjudicating vessels shall 
permanent. ‘They will be ready, as soon as 
any measures of the Brazilian Government shall 
enable them to do so, to recommend to Parlia- 
ment to repeal the Act.” 
That was an express pledge given to the 
Brazilian Government that if they then 
adopted measures tending to the extinction 
of the slave trade, Parliament should be 
invited to repeal the Act as soon as the 
circumstances justified such a course. I 
think even the noble Lord will not deny 
that that was an express promise. Brazil 
received this Act—a weak State—a State 
which could be experimentalized upon by 
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the policy of the noble Lord, having no 
navy and no means of defence. What 
could Brazil do? It did all it could do. 
It protested against this Act as an infrac- 
tion of the law of nations—and in that 
the Brazilians were fortified by the opinion 
of Sir Thomas Wilde—and they refused 
altogether to enter into any commercial 
treaty with this country until that Act 
was repealed. The protest was treated as 
all protests are by our Government from 
States which have not Armstrong guns to 
enforce them. Not content with the Act 
as hitherto carried out by our cruisers, 
who had only attacked Brazilian vessels 
which were suspected when they were 
found on the high seas on the coast of 
Brazil, the noble Lord in 1850 actually 
ordered our cruisers to carry their opera- 
tions still further, and to do an act which 
he believed had never been done before 
under similar cireumstances—he ordered 
them to invade Brazilian ports and to cut 
out the suspected vessels even when in the 
Brazilian ports and waters. This system 
continued for two years; and this measure 
created the greatest ill feeling in Brazil 
towards the English. Did we succeed by 
what I will term this legislative piracy in 
stopping the slave trade? The feeling of 
the Brazilians was very strong against the 
slave trade—for I beg to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact, that that 
trade was carried on not by the Brazilians 
themselves but by foreign capitalists and 
adventurers, chiefly Americans, Spaniards, 
and Portuguese, but in some instances— 
at least, so it has been whispered — by 
Liverpool merchants. The Brazilians, 
however, were so much disgusted with the 
meddling policy of this country towards 
them that, instead of supporting us by 
measures in their Chamber, they took no 
steps to aid in putting down the slave 
trade. Subsequently, however, the great- 
est exertions were made by the Brazilian 
Government to put down the traffic, and 
with such success that even the noble 
Lord now at the head of the Government 
wrote as follows to Lord Howden, our 
Ambassador at Madrid, on the 15th of 
May, 1851, enclosing a copy of the Bra- 
zilian laws, and holding up Brazil as an 
example to the Spanish and Portuguese 
Governments. These are the noble Lord’s 
words— 

“No reasonable doubt can be now entertained, 
that if this same system is energetically pursued 
for another twelve months the slave trade to the 
Brazils will be almost entirely extinguished.” 
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So great were the exertions of the Brazi- 
lian Government, and so great their suc- 
cess, that in April, 1852, I find that 
Lord Malmesbury, then our Foreign Mi- 
nister, withdrew the order for British 
cruisers to enter the Brazilian ports and 
waters, which was given by the noble 
Lord in 1850; and I must say that the 
conduct of Lord Malmesbury, at all events, 
in connection with his management of our 
affairs with Brazil, reflected great credit 
upon him, although it has been the fashion 
of hon. Members sitting upon the Minis- 
terial side of the House to cast much 
abuse upon him. In consequence of that 
order British cruisers ceased to invade 
Brazilian ports and waters, and a better 
state of things soon arose. The Brazilian 
Chambers, sensible of the kindness and 
conciliating disposition by which the con- 
duct of the noble Earl had been dictated, 
redoubled their efforts to suppress the 
slave trade. In 1853, a Committee, the 
Chairman of which, I believe, was the late 
Mr. Hume, and on which were the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington) and the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley), 
came to the conclusion that it would be 
right, in consequence of the great exer- 
tions of the Brazilian Government for the 


suppression of the traffic, to consider the 
propriety of repealing an Act which was 


still regarded as so obnoxious. Since 
1852, so successful has been the policy of 
the Brazilian Government, in consequence 
of the measures carried by Lord Malmes- 
bury and the conciliating tone of the noble 
Lord’s despatches, that the slave trade had 
virtually ceased by 1856. I think there 
were only two attempts to run slave car- 
goes between those years. One of those 
cases occurred, I believe, in 1852, when 
an English ship was taken by a Brazilian 
cruiser in Brazilian waters. The captain 
and crew of that ship were severely pun- 
ished, and all the slaves liberated. But 
there was still another case which I know 
will be adduced, and to which, as I wish 
to avoid nothing, I will refer. In 1853 a 
ship containing 250 Africans was taken 
by a Brazilian cruiser, but forty-seven of 
the Africans were stolen. This fact caused 
a great outcry, and all the missing slaves, 
with the exception of about sixteen, were 
ultimately captured. Since the year 1856, 
I am prepared to prove on undoubted au- 
thority, that no slave has been run on the 
coast of Brazil, and that the slave trade 
there is entirely extinct. I will give a 
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short quotation upon this point, for I do 
not like to make a statement of this nature 
without fortifying it by high authority, 
and what authority can be higher upon 
the subject than the opinion of the noble 
Lord the First Minister of the Crown? 
On the Sth of June, 1856, the noble 
Lord said— 

“The slave trade might be regarded as extinet 
in Brazil, for though attempts had been made to 
revive it, they had not been attended with much 
success. There was generally evinced throughout 
the Brazils a spirit of determined hostility to the 
revival of the traffic.” 


Since that period the Brazilian Govern- 
ment have passed law after law; and, 
what is more, have attempted to enforee 
them in the strictest manner possible. It 
is a curious fact that not a single slave 
was employed in the construction of the 
200 miles of railway made by English 
companies in Brazil. Moreover, I must 
say to his honour, the Prince de Joinville, 
who married a Portuguese Princess, is 
most decidedly opposed to the trade, and 
by his exertions and the spirit of the Por- 
tuguese Government, free labour has almost 
superseded slave labour. The whole of 
his estates are colonized by Germans, and, 
I believe, by a great many Swedes. The 
slave trade in Brazil has thus of late years 
received a blow from which, I think, it can 
never recover. What has been the con- 
duct of this House in reference to this 
traffic? It was not too much to expect 
that the House would, with the extinction 
of the slave traffic, repeal the obnoxious 
Act of 1845—an Act which the Brazilians 
regarded as unjust and insulting; but the 
House did nothing of the kind. The House 
has been content to wait year after year, 
and to leave our enormous trade without 
protection. We have witnessed several 
abortive attempts on the part of several 
Governments to enter into treaties with 
Brazil, and both Lord Clarendon and Earl 
Russell have made ineffectual attempts 2 
that direction. The Brazilians absolutely 
refused to enter into any treaty with us 
unless the Act of 1845 were repealed. 
And yet that Act still remains upon the 
statute-book, irritating public opinion im 
Brazil, doing incalculable mischief to our 
trade, and making our policy a byword 
among nations. Now I will call the at 
tention of the House to the occurrences of 
last year, which I think ought to be taken 
into consideration. We all remember the 
case of the Forte, and the severe reprisals 


| which were made upon the Brazilians by & 
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British squadron. That case was referred] What must be the feeling of the noble 
to the general arbitrator in the disputes of | Lord at the Foreign Office when he became 
nations, the King of the Belgians, who in| aware of the use of such language. On 
June, 1863, gave his decision to the effect|the 8th of February, 1861, the noble 
that the British officers were altogether in| Lord the Foreign Minister wrote to Mr. 
the wrong. Christie— 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Not al-| «7 think it right to observe for your informa- 
togeth tion and guidance that, as the Government of 


er. 
Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Do you | Brazil have of late acted in perfect good faith in 
contradict it ? regard to the suppression of the slave trade, it 


Vacouxt PALMERSTON : Yes, | "ould beadvibie in any communication which 
Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Well, cain, to avoid as Aes as possible any ety 
really, the noble Lord has the face to con- | sions which may tend to continue the feeling of 
tradiet anything. I did not expect that | irritation which has so long existed in the public 
the statement would be contradicted, for, poe 7 Brazil _ this country in reference 
if have read that award aright, the King oa eee Cane 
of the Belgians said that the British offi-| That being the despatch of 1861, how can 
cers were wrong, and that some amends / the irritating and improper language used 
ought to be made to the Brazilian Govern-| in 1864 be reconciled with those expres- 
ment. I can only wish that I had pro-| sions, and I should like to know whether 
vided myself with the despatch, for the|the Portuguese Government would con- 
denial of the noble Lord shows how care- | tinue their mediation in the face of such 
ful one ought to be. At any rate the de-|Janguage? Perhaps I may be contra- 
cision was not in our favour. That, at| dicted in that, but I have information in 
least, the noble Lord will not gainsay,|my pocket which defies contradiction—and 
although he may, possibly, be able to get|it may be that I am in a position to give 
off upon a quibble of words. Well, there}some information to the Foreign Office, 
was another case. I find that in 1859 the} which is at once ignorant and insolent. 
British cruisers captured and retained a| What has been the policy of the Brazilian 
steamer belonging to the Republic of | Government with regard to the emancipa- 
Paraguay, which was taken in the River| dos? By a decree of 1858, the Brazilian 
La Plata. The whole affair was carefully | Government altogether forbade any eman- 
kept secret until I asked whether any |cipated negroes to be appropriated to pri- 
apology had been made. It was denied] vate individuals. None of these negroes 
that any apology had been made; but the|could be apprenticed, except under the 
fact is that in 1862 Mr. Dorian, the| Government. The adoption of that step 
British Chargé d’Affaires in that part of| was most material. It has been denied 
the world, was empowered to apologize to | that any of those men were really emanci- 
the Republic of Paraguay for the affront | pated ; but I have the Report of the Mi- 
which had been offered to their steamer. |nister of Justice to the Brazilian Cham- 
Ibelieve this to have been the first apology | bers, and from that it appears that in 
ever made by the noble Lord, and as such | 1860-1 200 emancipados were made free; 
it is very curious, and deserves to be re-|147 in 1862-3; and 71 down to May, 
corded in letters of gold. I have not the}1864. Yet in the teeth of all this it is 
despatch by me, but I do not think that this } denied by the First Minister of the Crown 
will be denied. An apology was offered|that any satisfaction had been given on 
tothe Government of Paraguay ; but up| these points, or that the Brazilian Govern- 
to the present time no concession has been | ment has taken any steps to emancipate 
made in respect to the case of the Forte to| these men. I now come to the most ex- 
the Brazilian Government. Do you dis-|traordinary statement that I have ever 
pute that? The Under Secretary has/heard from the Treasury Bench —and I 
been rather unfortunate in his contradic- | have heard a great many. It was said, in 
Hons to me. He contradicted me in a | answer to a question—it looked very much 
previous debate, and he has not vacated like an arranged thing, and like what is 
is office yet. We have had incidental | called in the sporting world a ‘ plant ”— 
debates on this subject before, and after | it was said that there were twenty require- 
the question has been referred to Portu- | ments, without satisfying which no negro 





guese mediation I cannot understand why | could obtain his freedom. I was puzzled 
ritating and offensive language should|to find where the document containing 
used by iler Majesty’s Government. | those requirements came from. It is 
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well known that our agents and Consuls 
abroad all know the tenor of what the 
Foreign Office wishes, and Mr. Christie 
knows the spite of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government against Brazil, 
and was willing to supply him with fuel in 
this way. On the 3rd of April, 1852, 
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called there ‘‘ the Algerine Act;”’ that, on 
its introduction, he had stated that nothing 
would give him greater pleasure than the 
arrival of the day when it should be re. 
pealed, and he was not sure that the pro. 
per time for its repeal had not already 
arrived ; it was, however, for Her Majesty's 


these twenty requirements were forwarded | Government to decide ; but the conduet of 
in a despatch from Mr. Christie. But/ Brazil in this matter had been such as to 
where did he get them from? From any | entitle that country to much consideration 
official document? By no means, They | at our hands; and he could only recom. 
are contained in an Opposition newspaper, , mend the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern. 
which is a sort of half Owl and half Punch, | ment to the realization of what he promised 
and the object of publishing them was to| when he originally introduced the Aet, 
ridicule the law’s delays in Brazil. How- | That was Lord Aberdeen’s opinion so late 
ever, Mr. Christie was only too happy to | as 1858; and although the First Minister 
see them in the newspaper, cuts them out, | of the Crown in 1864 had testified to the 
and sends them to this country, and the | extinction of the slave trade to a great ex. 
noble Lord the Prime Minister seriously | tent, and although it had been condemned 


produces them in this House as official. 
What would the noble Lord say if he saw 
quoted in the Brazilian Chambers Punch’s 
Essence of Parliament as authentic ?—and 
yet that would be just an analogous pro- 
ceeding. It is too bad that a nobleman 
holding the position of First Minister of 
the Crown, should come down to this 
House and endeavour to persuade the re- 
presentatives of the country that that list 
of twenty requirements was an official 


Brazilian document, when in fact it was no 


other than a squib. In sober sadness I 
ask what is the policy of the noble Lord in 
regard to Brazil? Is it a hostile policy ? 
Does he wish to worry these unfortunate 
Brazilians until, like Denmark, they should 
resist? I really do believe that the best 
thing they could do would be to show some 
spirit and resist the Act of 1845, and that 
would be sufficient to upset the present 
Ministry and would lead to the repeal of 
that piece of legislative oppression. It 
would not be difficult to prove that there 
has always been an understanding in Bra- 
zil that the Act would be repealed. The 


by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ashton-under-Lyne, yet the obnoxious 
Act remained upon our statute - book. 
Surely, using the language of menace and 
irritation is not the way in which a country 
like Brazil, no longer in its infancy, should 
be treated. If we want’ to get on with 
any country, we should employ terms of 
conciliation and not irritation. From the 
repeal of the Act of 1845 what state of 
things would result? Brazil would be too 
happy to enter into a commercial treaty 
and postal convention with you on the 
condition, however, that you remove 4 
stigma from them by repealing the Act of 
1845. There could not be a better time 
than the present for the repeal, because in 
February of the present year there was 
a meeting of a new Parliament in Brazil, 
and I believe it is well known that the 
| temper of that Assembly is such that if 
you repealed the Act of 1845 they would 
be ready to grant you anything in the way 
of commercial freedom. But so long as that 





Act remains in the statute-book, and 8 
| long as language is used in defence of that 


noble Lord the Prime Minister said the | Act, so long will you have a state of irri- 
other night that Lord Aberdeen did not | tation in Brazil, most unfortunate for that 
repeal the Act in 1852, when he was in | nation and most injurious to the commerce 
office. Why, the noble Lord (Viscount | of this country. : 

Palmerston) was in Lord Aberdeen’s Cabi- | Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, while 
net, and I always understood that he was | the hon. Gentleman recommends mildness 
an awkward colleague to Lord Aberdeen. | of language—of which he is so great 4 
We all know that, when the noble Lord master—he has not himself used the mild- 
takes up a thing, he does not lightly leave | est language in discussing this subject; 
it off. Ihave no doubt that Lord Aber- | but it is my intention rather to follow his 


deen would have repealed that Act but for | precepts than to imitate his example. The 


the presence in his Cabinet of the noble 
Lord. Lord Aberdeen, in the debate on 
the 17th of June, 1858, said that the Act 
was so obnoxious to Brazil that it was 


Mr. Bernal Osborne 


hon. Gentleman says I am a great hand 
at denying. I think I may retort ups” 
him that he is a great hand at asserting. 


| know—every body knows—the source 
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whence the hon. Gentleman draws his 
information. [Mr. Bernat OsBorve : 
Where from?] From an active Brazilian 

ent. [Mr. Bernat Osporye: I deny 
6] The hon. Gentleman knows perfectly 
well whom I mean. [Mr. Bernat Os- 
pore: No. What is his name?} He 
is indebted to an active Brazilian agent 
—an Englishman, I am sorry to say— 
who is very ready to supply information— 
what I think is sometimes incorrect infor- 
mation—to newspapers and others who are 
willing to undertake the cause of Brazil. 
I do not blame him, for he is doing his duty 
and is paid for it; but I only wish that those 
who adopt his statements in Parliament 
would take the trouble to be quite sure that 
what they assert is exactly correct. There 
was much in the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man which might provoke me to go into an 
angry discussion. [Mr. Bernal OsBORNE : 
Be provoked then.] Never mind, Her 
Majesty’s Government are now engaged 
through the Portuguese Government in 
negotiations, the object of which is to 
re-establish diplomatic relations between 
this country and Brazil. I do not think, 


therefore, that the hon. Gentleman has 
shown great judgment in endeavouring 
just at this moment to raise a contro- 


versial discussion on the matters to which 
his speech related. If I were to go into 
details in reference to his statements, 
the necessary consequence would be that 
I should be led to say things which he 
would again condemn ; and thus the con- 
troversy would go on. I trust the House 
will allow that I am better performing 
my duty in abstaining from entering upon 
the details which the hon. Gentleman 
has gone into, As the hon, Gentleman 
has endeavoured to impress the House 
with an idea of the disadvantages occa- 
sioned to commerce, not only by our pre- 
tent relations with Brazil, but by those 
which have existed for some time, I will 
simply state the amount of our exports 
to and imports from Brazil in a certain 
period of time. From 1850 to 1852 
the imports varied from £2,000,000 to 
tome £2,100,000, and the exports from 
£2,000,000 to £3,000,000. a 1860 


to the present time our imports from | 


Brazil have been as follows:—In 1860, 
£2,200,000 ; 1861, £2,600,000 ; 1862, 
£4,400,000 ; 1863, £4,500,000. I say 
that that is not a state of things which 
shows that our commerce is under any 
disadvantages. Our exports to Brazil have 
gown not quite in the same degree. 
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From 1850 to 1852 they amounted to 
from £2,000,000 to £3,500,000 ; in 1860 
they were £4,500,000; in 1861 they were 
rather more than £4,500,000; and in 
1862-3 they were from £3,700,000 to 
£3,900,000. Therefore, as far as our 
commercial intercourse with Brazil is con- 
cerned, it cannot be established that it 
has suffered in consequence of the matters 
which have, no doubt, occasioned a con- 
siderable amount of irritation on the side 
of the Brazilians. It is quite true that 
the Brazilian slave trade has ceased since 
1852. In the beginning of that year the 
Brazilian Government passed laws and 
established regulations which have, I be- 
lieve, prevented any material importation 
of slaves into Brazil. But when the hon. 
Gentleman says there is such a dislike 
to the slave trade in Brazil, I must 
remind him that out of a population of 
7,500,000 there are 3,000,000 slaves or 
only 1,000,000 short of the number in 
the Southern States of America, There 
are 10,000 emancipados. [Mr. BERNAL 
OspornE: There are more.| Then that 
tells still more against the hon. Gentle- 
man, and at the rate at which, according 
to the hon. Gentleman, they are set free, 
they may be all dead before they are 
liberated. I must not, however, waste 
time by going into a controversial discus- 
sion with the hon. Gentleman on these 
subjects. I am anxious that the negotia- 
tions now going on should be successful ; 
and I think the House would act wisely 
if it refrained from debate on this ques- 
tion, and did not allow things to be said 
on one side or the other which might 
revive angry feelings, and embarrass the 
negotiations which the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, with the best motives and in the 
best spirit, have undertaken to carry on. 
Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: Sir, 
I do not desire to address the House at 
any length; but the speech of the noble 
Lord (Viscount Palmerston) which we have 
just heard is so different in spirit to the 
one he delivered on a former occasion, that 
it is necessary I should make .a few obser- 
vations. The noble Lord has appeared in 
quite a new character, particularly with 
regard to Brazil. He says that he thinks 
the House will be of opinion that he will 
best discharge his duty by avoiding irri- 
tating language towards the Brazilian Go- 
vernment. [‘* Hear, hear!”] And I 
think that cheer shows the noble Lord that 
it is the opinion of the House that he will 
best discharge his duty by using moderate 
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and courteous language towards that coun- 
try. I can only express my regret —a 
regret which I know is shared by many 
Members—that what the noble Lord feels 
to be his duty now he did not feel to be 
his duty on former occasions, What was 
the language which, within a very short 
period, the noble Lord used in this House 
with reference to the Brazilian question ? 
The noble Lord told the House that 
the conduct of the Brazilian Government 
was flagrant, disgraceful, and flagitious ; 
and the noble Lord went on to say that, 
instead of giving merit to the Brazilian 
Government for any efforts on their part to 
put down the slave trade, it was only under 
the fear of the Aberdeen Act that the 
slave trade was not carried on now. The 
noble Lord refused on that occasion to give 
the slightest credit to the Brazilian Go- 
vernment, for what all the world acknow- 
ledges to have been most noble and praise- 
worthy conduct in their efforts to suppress 
the slave trade. The noble Lord may 
laugh, but that is an opinion which has 
been expressed by some of those who are 
as anxious to put down the slave trade, 
and who are as good friends of the negro 
as the noble Lord himself. The hon. Gen- 


tleman the Member for Liskeard (Mr. B. 


Osborne) has quoted the opinion of Lord 
Truro; I quoted the other day the opi- 
nion of Lord Aberdeen; and I ask the 
noble Lord if he has not read that Lord 
Brougham said the other night, in another 
place, that the Brazilian Government were 
worthy of all praise, and had met with the 
success they deserved. And yet the noble 
Lord thinks he is performing his duty and 
is using moderate language when he uses 
the terms, flagrant, flagitious, and dis- 
graceful towards the Brazilian Government. 
[ Viscount Patmerston : I did not use the 
word flagitious.] The noble Lord did not 
confine his courtesies of language only to 
the Brazilian Government, because he told 
me that it argued great ignorance on my 
part that I did not know the contents of the 
document to which he referred. The hon. 
Member for Liskeard has already referred 
to that document; and what is it? It 
now appears that it was a squib from an 
Opposition newspaper, which was cut out 
by our Chargé d’Affaires, and sent home 
to the noble Lord. It has never been laid 
on the table of the House, but it has ap- 
peared in a blue-book which is never dis- 
tributed to Members. And this unauthentic 
document is that upon which the noble 
Lord, in the exercise of his courteous lan- 
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guuge towards Members on this side of 
the House, says is a mark of the grossest 
ignorance on my part that I did not know 
it. I have a number of statements, not 
derived, as the noble Lord says, from Bra. 
zilian sources, but from our own blue. 
books, which show that the Brazilian Go. 
vernment have the greatest difficulties to 
contend with in dealing with the emangi- 
pados. The country is extensive and the 
plantations are separated by vast distances, 
and the emancipados having been located 
in old times upon the plantations, there is 
great difficulty in getting an account of 
them. It is evident, however, that the 
Brazilian Government are making every 
effort in their power to get the negroes set 
free. In 1861 Mr. Christie mentioned that 
in one district letters of emancipation were 
being granted to the blacks in large num- 
bers, and added, “This I know to be 
true ;” also, that in the very last year the 
Brazilian Government had been exerting 
themselves in the most praiseworthy mau- 
ner in reference to the emancipados, ani 
had set free a great many employed in the 
Government establishments. And I defy 
Her Majesty’s Government to show that 
the Brazilian Government kas not exhibited 
& most anxious desire to use every effort 
to carry into effect the stipulation with 
reference to their freeing the emancipada. 
I will not detain the House longer, but | 
could not help congratulating the noble 
Lord on the new course which he has 
adopted, and I hope he will continue to 
think that he will best discharge his duty 
by using moderate language to other cou- 
tries, and that it will not be inconsistent 
with his duty not to use offensive language 
towards those who sit opposite to him. 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, he did 
not reproach the hon. Gentleman with not 
knowing the contents of the document re 
ferred to and laid on the table of the House 
last year. What he meant was, that the 
hon. Gentleman having been in the Foreign 
Office must have known the general con- 
duct of the Brazilian Government in respect 
to the emancipados, and that frequent ap- 
plications had been made to them for lists, 
which we have not been able to obtain. | 
Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he did not know it. It never came before 
him in the shape the noble Lord had put it. 
Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, he could not 
allow the discussion to close without ex- 
pressing his regret at another point in the 
speech of the noble Lord. The noble 
said the statistics he had read showed 
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that the commerce of the country had suf- 
fered but little, if at all, from the interrup- 
tion of diplomatic relations with Brazil. 
He was sorry to find that the Government 
entertained that opinion, for he feared it 
would lead them to take very little trouble 
to get diplomatic relations renewed. From 
communications with persons engaged in 
ecommerce between England and Brazil, 
he knew that traders laboured under 
constant and serious apprehension with re- 
gard to the risks to which their property— 
amounting to three or four millions sterling 
—was exposed in Brazil from the want of 
that protection which British commercial 
interests enjoyed in every other country, 
and that they stated in the most decided 
manner their conviction that the renewal 
of diplomatic relations would be followed 
by a considerable expansion of commerce. 
He trusted, therefore, that the Foreign 
Office would endeavour to ascertain whe- 
ther or not this was a delusion under which 
the Government laboured. He pronounced 
it an utter and complete delusion. He was 
quite aware that the noble Lord could point 
to the Returns, showing the increase of 
imports and exports; but could the noble 
Lord contradict what he had stated—that 
the merchants were filled with apprehension 
in regard to their property, and that they 
said the exports could be, perhaps, doubled 
if commerce received due protection? He 
would give the noble Lord another instance 
which was worthy of his attention. In 
this country our merchants had at this 
moment claims against the Brazilian Go- 
vernment to the extent of several hundred 
thousand pounds, No person ever disputed 
the justice of those claims, and an attempt 
had been made to adjust them by means of 
amixed Commission. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had repeatedly said that there 
ought to be means provided for repaying 
to the subjects of this country the claims 
to which they were justly entitled; yet, 
from the bad terms on which they were 
with the Brazilian Government, they had 
utterly failed in obtaining a satisfactory 
adjustment. He could tell Her Majesty’s 
Government also, from his own personal 
communications with merchants in this 
country who were interested in the question, 
that they had long since ceased to impor- 
tune the Foreign Office with regard to the 
resumption of diplomatic relations, simply 

‘ause they were convinced of the invete- 
rate and determined hostility felt by the 
noble Lord and the Foreign Office to the 
Government of Brazil, And he must say 





that when they heard such Jan as 
was heard in that House not amg thee 
ago from the noble Lord, that impression 
on the part of the merchants of this coun- 
try must necessarily be confirmed. Refer- 
ence had been made by the hon. Gentle- 
man who introduced the discussion (Mr. 
B. Osborne) to the Aberdeen Act as being 
the primary and chief cause of the bitter 
feeling existing between this country and 
Brazil. In his (Sir Hugh Cairns) opinion, 
the causes of the rupture of diplomatic re- 
lations were these two—the Aberdeen Act 
and the language of the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord had not ventured that evening 
to say a word on the subject of the Aber- 
deen Act. As a question of international 
law, it was impossible to look at that Act 
without feelings of unmitigated amazement. 
He firmly believed that there was not a 
country in the world of whose strength we 
had any reason to be afraid against whom 
we should everhave ventured to direct such 
a measure. How was it that that Act hap- 
pened to pass? It was because Sir Robert 
Peel brought it in under the sanction of his 
Government, and because the noble Lord 
who was then in Opposition supported it, 
and thus neutralized the opposition which 
would otherwise have been raised to it. 
But what did Sir Robert Peel say-with 
reference to it? Did any one wish to know 
the history and merits of the Act? Let 
them read the short debate which took 
place upon the subject of that Act in 1845, 
and they would find that Sir Robert Peel 
said he felt that it was a most extreme and 
even extraordinary measure. He stopped 
the progress of it for some days in order 
that he might consider whether the objec- 
tions made by Sir Thomas Wilde could be 
answered. He then said— 

‘* Tt seems a very strong measure indeed for us 
to legislate for Brazilian subjects ; and although 
we have the Treaty of 1826, which stipulates that 
the slave trade shall be deemed to be piracy on 
the part of Brazil, we will not venture, in our 
legislation, to deal with the persons and lives of 
Brazilian subjects, but will only deal with their 
property.” [3 Hansard, lxxxii, 1071.] 

He (Sir Hugh Cairns) would like to know 
what right had we to deal with their pro- 
perty any more than with their lives? If 
the argument was worth a rush, the stipu- 
lation in the treaty that the trade should 
be piracy, if it gave this country the power 
of dealing with it by its municipal laws as 
piracy, gave it the power of dealing with 
the lives of those engaged in it just as 
much as with their property. The vice of 
the Act was at once shown, and condemna- 
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tion branded upon it by these expressions. 
Let any one read the speech of the Attor- 
ney General of that day, who attempted to 
defend the measure, and say whether there 
was one word in his speech which answered 
the objections of Sir Thomas Wilde. In 
fact, the treaty was a stipulation between 
two countries that it should not be lawful 
for the subjects of the Emperor of Brazil 
to be concerned in carrying on the slave 
trade; but what did that mean? Did it 
mean that a foreign country was to pass 
laws to punish the subjects of another 
country as they thought fit? All that the 
Government of Brazil said was that they 
would have municipal laws passed in their 
own Legislature to punish their own sub- 
jects within their own jurisdiction. [ Vis- 
count Patmerston: Read what follows. ] 
The words that followed did not alter the 
ease in the least. All that was said was 
that it should not be lawful for the subjects 
of the Emperor of Brazil to be concerned 
in carrying on the slave trade under any 
pretence, and that carrying it on by any 
person who was a subject of His Imperial 
Majesty should be deemed and treated as 
piracy. But by whom was it to be so deemed 
and treated? Not by our Parliament so 
as to enable us to fix penalties ; but it was 
to be so deemed and treated by the Bra- 
zilian Government, who if they had not 
power to punish it as piracy, could go to 
the Legislature and obtain that power. He 
again repeated that there was not a nation 
which would not have said, and said most 
truly, that this was a flagrant attempt to 
infringe the independence of its Legislature 
and its Sovereignty, and it would have 
been resented on that account. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he rose to do 
an act of justice to Mr. Christie, our Minis- 
ter at Brazil, who had been spoken of in 
terms of reprobation by the hon. Member 
for Liskeard. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I beg 
pardon. [ said he was universally un- 
popular in Brazil. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the hon. 
Member had stated that Mr. Christie had 
somehow or other been provided for in this 
country. Now, whatever Mr. Christie de- 
rived from this country he had earned by 
honest service. But this was not the only 
act of injustice of which the hon. Member 
had been guilty. The hon. Member at- 
tributed to Mr. Christie having sent home 
an extract from a Brazilian paper, which 
had been quoted by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government. Mr. Christie 
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did no such thing. He held in his hand 
papers, which were accessible to every Mem. 
ber of that House, which showed that the 
extract in question was sent home by Mr, 
Elliot, the age Chargé d’A ffaires, sub. 
sequent to Mr. Christie’s recall. He had 
not the least wish to impugn the accuracy 
of the document, or to except to the hon, 
Member’s description of the source whence 
it was derived, but he was anxious to ex- 
onerate Mr. Christie from the blame that 
had been heaped upon him for having in 
his diplomatic character sent home that 
document. He thought the substance of 
this debate must lead the House at once 
to understand that Mr. Christie was not 
likely to meet with justice at the hands of 
the Brazilian Government. He was sorry 
to say it appeared that the Government of 
Brazil were seeking to compel that House 
to repeal an Act of Parliament by per. 
secuting Englishmen in Brazil. Such was 
the corruption among the Brazilian Judges 
that seven of them had been displaced 
since the difference between England and 
Brazil had been referred to arbitration, 
first to the King of the Beigians and now 
to the King of Portugal. He held in his 
hand a letter from a high official of the 
name of Don Jose do Narcimento Silvs 
with reference to the case of a Mr. Reeves, 
which was under adjudication in Brazil, 
Mr. Reeves was a claimant — a joint 
claimant—for a sum of £20,000. With 
the permission of the House he would read 
the letter of the eminent person in Brazil 
to whom he had referred to the Judge who 
was to try the case. The writer said— 

“ Most Illustrious and Excellent Judge,—Your 
Excellency is a Judge in the cause in which a 
Englishman (Reeves) denies the maternity of s 
lady Deslinda, in order to deprive her of her in 
heritance from her son, and I am so convinced of 
the right of this lady that I take the liberty of 
asking you to vote for her. Read the arguments 
of Nabuco, compare them with the proofs in the 
cause, and you will see that what I ask is just. 
I thank you by anticipation for your kindness, and 


beg you to give orders to your most affectionate 
friend, &c.” 


He could multiply proofs of attempts to 
corrupt the Judges engaged in trying 
eases between Brazilians and English- 


men. He hoped that the result of this 
discussion would be to show to the House 
that if harsh measures appeared to have 
been used towards Brazil it must be borne 
in mind that Brazil had been persecuting 
English subjects, and had refused to an- 
swer the notes of the English Government, 
and had maligned Mr. Christie by agents 
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here as well as in Brazil. They must re- 
member the animus manifested by Brazil, 
and that Brazil was trying by these means 
to eoerce the English Legislature into a 
repeal of the Act, which was certainly 
justifiable at the time it was passed. In- 
deed, if the accounts which we received of 
the state of the internal slave trade of 
Brazil were true, the Act was not only 
justifiable but was actually necessary. He 
believed that that Act was necessary still, 
for the price of slaves in Brazil was 
rising, and he suspected that one of the 
inducements which made the Brazilians so 
anxious to obtain the repeal of the Act of 
1845 was that they might ‘‘ abate,” as 
they called it, the price of slaves. Within 
Brazil at this moment the internal slave 
trade was of a most (he would not use 
harsh terms) painful character. Slaves 
were torn from one province to be sent to 
another ; husbands were separated from 
their wives, the mother from the child, and 
children sold from ten to twelve years old. 
This was the state of things under which 
we were asked to abandon the policy we 
had hitherto pursued. If ever there was 
a justification for our interference in any 
case against the renewal of the slave trade, 
he believed it was in the case of Brazil ; 
and when the hon. Member for Liskeard 
appealed to the fact that the English rail- 
way companies who were constructing rail- 
ways in Brazil had never employed a single 
slave on their works, he (Mr. Newdegate) 
thanked God that his fellow-countrymen 
had disearded that infernal traffic in the 
undertakings in which they were engaged. 
He thought, however, that the very fact 
of the hon. Member mentioning that cir- 
cumstance showed how general was the 
employment of slave labour in Brazil. 

Mr. T. BARING thought his hon. 
Friend who had just spoken (Mr. Newde- 
gate) had rather wandered from the ques- 
tion, which was not whether Mr. Christie 
had been abused, or whether Brazilian 
Judges were corrupt, but whether by con- 
ciliation and kind language we were not 
likely to renew friendly relations with 
Brazil, to inerease our commerce, to obtain 
justice for Englishmen, and to succeed in 
the negotiations which were now taking 
place? His hon. Friend might say that 
the internal slave trade was an abominable 
traffic, and so it was ; but the Act of 1845 
was not levelled against the internal, but 
against the foreign slave trade ; and when 
there was evidence that in Brazil the latter 

ad ceased, the whole ease of his hon. 
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Friend fell to the ground. The question 
then was, whether we were to persevere 
in a course of action which had drawn a 
line of separation between this country and 
Brazil; or whether we should now enter 
upon a policy of conciliation, instead of that 
taunting, irritating policy which we had 
hitherto pursued ? 


Leicestershire. 


ST. BERNARD’S REFORMATORY, 
LEICESTERSHIRE, — OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. PACKE said, he rose to call at- 
tention to the Report of the Inspector of 
Reformatories, on the state of the St. 
Bernard’s Reformatory at Whitwick, in 
Leicestershire. In doing so he begged to 
assure his noble Friend the Member for 
Arundel (Lord E. Howard) and the other 
Roman Catholic Members of the House, 
that he was actuated by no invidious mo- 
tives. Last year an outbreak had taken 
place in this Reformatory of so serious a 
nature that some of the police who were 
called in were nearly murdered by the 
boys who were engaged in the disturbance. 
The Reformatory was then under the 
management of the monks of St. Bernard; 
but as it was found they were not able to 
deal with such refractory youths, it was 
afterwards transferred to other hands. On 
the 19th of June, 1863, it was agreed to 
commit the management to a number of 
gentlemen, whose names were among the 
most respectable of the Roman Catholics 
of this country, and among them were two 
clergymen. On the 19th of June Mr. 
Harper, one of the committee of manage- 
ment, wrote a letter stating that the go- 
vernment of the institution was completely 
altered, and that rules had been formed 
by means of which the boys would be kept 
in the most perfect order. One of the 
rules was to the effect that no boy should 
be suffered to go out of the school without 
being under the supervision of one of the 
authorities. That rule the managers had 
no means of enforcing. Mr. Sydney Tur- 
ner, the Inspector of Reformatories, wrote 
to the Secretary of State, informing him 
that the arrangements were complete ; 
that the new system ought be allowed to 
go on for one year from the Ist of July; 
that during that interval the number of 
inmates would be limited to 100, and that 
the experience of twelve months would 
enable them to see whether the Reforma- 
tory could be successfully conducted. 
Within four months from that time the 
Inspector visited the institution again, and * 
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expressed himself perfectly satisfied with 
what he had seen, although he said there 
were 143 boys within the walls. It ap- 
peared, then, that as regarded the number 
of boys the arrangement which had been 
entered into with the Secretary of State 
four months before had been altered. At 
the end of the last year the chairman of 
the bench of magistrates in the neighbour- 
hood of the Reformatory wrote to the 
Secretary of State, informing him that 
for several nights the police had been 
obliged to be in the institution; that be- 
tween thirty and forty of the inmates, who 
had got loose, had been put into gaol for 
various offences; and that four of them had 
been committed to take their trial for 
burglary. The facts of the case were 
these—the boys had got up at night, tied 
the sheets of their beds together, let them- 
selves down from the windows, a height of 
about nineteen feet, and so having escaped 
committed this burglary. Here was a body 
of nearly 150 of the worst young scamps 
to be found in the country, youths brought 
up to crime, who having the means of 
escape within their reach might commit 
any depredation they liked in the neigh- 
bourhood. When he was a boy at Eton 
the windows of the boarding house in 
which he lodged were barred, so that there 
were no means of getting out at night. 
Well, he should like to know whether boys 
who were notorious for vice were to be 
trusted in rooms where there were no bars 
to the windows. Things soon after arrived 
at such a pass that the police were several 
nights obliged to remain in the Reforma- 
tory to help to take care of those boys. 
His right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
sent down Mr. Sydney Turner to investi- 
gate the facts. In his Report Mr. Turner 
stated that an effective staff of officers 
ought to be engaged. What he (Mr. 
Packe) had apprehended had taken place, 
and the authorities had shown that they 
could not manage the maximum of 150 
boys. Mr. Sydney Turner was in error 
when he said that the number would be 
limited to 100. But this gentleman con- 
eluded his Report by stating that he be- 
lieved there was no reason to fear their 
being taken by surprise in the future. 
Why they should have been taken by sur- 
prise between 1863 and 1864 he could 
not understand, as the authorities well 
knew the ferocious temper of the boys. 
When the new management was instituted 
, an efficient staff of officers was to form 
part of the establishment ; but the sequel 
Mr. Packe 
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showed how far the staff had been able to 
keep the boys in any kind of order. Ag 
an acting magistrate of the county of 
Leicester the point on which he wished to 
dwell had reference to the employment of 
the county police in aid of the manage. 
ment of this Reformatory. In Leicester. 
shire they had no more police constables 
than were necessary to keep the peace of 
the county, and they could not, therefore, 
spare any part of the force to assist the 
authorities of that institution in maintain. 
ing order there. How was it that this 
Reformatory could not be managed with- 
out such extraneous assistance? The chief 
constable, in his letter of the 5th of June, 
said he trusted that arrangements had 
been made with Inspector Ward and con- 
stables for speedily calling in other as- 
sistance in case of need. But the police 
ought not to be made to stand sentry toa 
Reformatory. From a letter addressed to 
a local paper the other day, he found that 
Mr. Quick, the manager of that Reforma 
tory, said he had sent for twenty of the 
London police, but he was referred to the 
police of the county, on whom he had to 
fall back. Mr. Quick was, he believed, 
very respectable man, and a clergyman, 
who wished to manage these unruly lads 
by mildness and kindness; but he was 
deficient in firmness, and was really no 
more capable of managing such an insti- 
tution than he was of being Governor of 
Newgate. These boys were principally 
Irish, from Liverpool and its neighbour- 
hood. As matters at present stood, the 
conductors of that Reformatory did not 
find efficient men to restrain these feloni- 
ous boys from committing depredations 
over the county; and he desired to im 
press upon the Sceretary of State that the 
county of Leicester ought not to be called 
upon to furnish police to control this ill 
managed institution. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he was not 
surprised that the hon. Gentleman, as 4 
Member for the county of Leicester, 
should have called the attention of the 
House to the disturbances which had re- 
cently taken place in the St. Bernard’s Re- 
formatory. The facts of the case were al 
contained in the papers which had been 
laid on the table, and from them it ap- 
peared, that although the Reformatory 
some time ago was certainly not manage 
in a way which could be regarded as 10 
any degree satisfactory, yet its manage 
ment had been greatly improved during 
the past year. The gentlemen in whose 
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hands the management of the institution 
had been placed last year had exerted 
themselves to the utmost in reforming it 
and placing it on a better footing. At 
the same time, he agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman that sufficient energy had 
not been shown by the rev. Mr. Quick, 
who was, no doubt, anxious to do his 
duty, but who was not a fit person 
to have the control of lads of such a 
class. But since the late outbreak, which 
certainly did take the officers by surprise, 
he was given to understand that the mana- 
gers had determined to increase their staff 
materially, by which means the attendance 
of the police would be dispensed with. It 
was not reasonable that any large number 
of the county police should be obliged to 
abandon their ordinary duty elsewhere, 
and to go to the neighbourhood of that 
Reformatory. He was informed that there 
would be associated with Mr. Quick a lay 
manager, who had been accustomed to the 
discipline of the army, and who would be 
better able to control these lads than a 
clergyman. It should be mentioned also 
that this was not the only case of out- 
break in a Reformatory. There had been 
outbreaks of a similar description in other 
Reformatories, which were under Protes- 


tant management ; but he hoped that the 
precautions now taken would prevent any 


recurrence of these disturbances. [Mr. 
Packe: The windows should be barred.] 
If such disorderly proceedings were con- 
tinued, it would be absolutely essential for 
the peace of the neighbourhood to withdraw 
the certificate from the institution ; but 
it would be difficult to avoid doing more 
harm than good by its immediate with- 
drawal, because the lads would no longer 
be in legal custody, and would, perhaps, 
be guilty of acts more mischievous and 
calculated to excite greater alarm than if 
they were detained in the Reformatory. 
A ship had been assigned by the Admiralty 
to be placed in the Mersey for the recep- 
tion of boys of that class ; and although 
the lads now at St. Bernard’s Reformatory 
might not be transferred to that ship, yet, 
by using that vessel as a means of exer- 
cising an efficient discipline over all the 
boys who might hereafter be committed 
to a Roman Catholic Reformatory from 
that part of the country, the necessity 
of sending any more of them to the 
St. Bernard’s Reformatory would be ob- 
viated. At all events, unless every ground 
of complaint was effectually removed, the 
permission to send boys to this Refurmatory 
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would not be continued. But, although 
the alarm which had been excited in this 
ease was in a considerable degree well 
grounded, he hoped the House would not 
discourage the efforts now being made— 
which were certainly well meant—for the 
improvement and good management of 
this Reformatory. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, the 
House could not be surprised that very 
considerable interest had been excited in 
the neighbourhood of this Reformatory by 
the proceedings which had taken place, 
and he believed he might say that the 
feeling was unanimous that the Reform- 
atory ought to be removed. The boys 
placed there had been brought from a 
great distance, and it was quite clear they 
had been placed under a management 
which was not capable of conducting an 
establishment of that description. The 
whole neighbourhood had been kept in 
constant apprehension, and even the monks 
themselves were quite as anxious as others 
to be freed from the neighbourhood of these 
refractory lads, The right hon. Baronet 
had detailed the steps which had been 
taken for improving the future manage- 
ment, and as representing that part of the 
county he must say he should be very 
glad if those measures did succeed ; but 
if another outbreak should occur he hoped 
the certificate would not be extended; that 
the boys would be sent to the ship at 
Liverpool ; that measures would be taken 
to free Leicestershire from the evils to 
which the county had in no way contribu- 
ted, and that they would hear no more of 
these most serious and unpleasant out- 
breaks. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, the alarm which 
prevailed on this subject had been some- 
what exaggerated in the newspapers and 
elsewhere ; still, as he lived in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, he must say he could 
not look with indifference at repeated out- 
breaks of this character. The right hon. 
Baronet, however, had exercised a wise 
discretion in not withdrawing his certifi- 
cate, a3 a very great improvement had 
taken place in the management. These 
outbreaks were to a large extent attribu- 
table to the number of boys crowded to- 
gether being greater than could well be 
managed in one reformatory ; and a Re- 
port to that effect had been made two 
years ago by the Inspector. The re-con- 
victions almost always came from refor- 
matories where the largest number of 
boys were collected together. With re- 
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ference to the increased expenditure which 
these outbreaks had occasioned to the 
county, it was quite true that two or three 
policemen had for some time after pa- 
trolled the neighbourhood; but the expense, 
even if it had not been repaid, which it 
was subsequently, had been insignificant. 
He hoped the change which had been 
made in the government of the Reformatory 
would lead to a better state of things, and 
that the right hon. Baronet would recom- 
mend a smaller number of boys to be kept 
there in future. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE expressed his hope 
that no establishments of this kind would 
be set on foot for the future. 


PASSPORTS IN FRANCE—QUESTION, 


Sm WILLIAM FRASER said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether pass- 
ports are required by British subjects 
travelling in France? The subject would, 
no doubt, be interesting to the large body 
of persons who were about to travel on 
the Continent. Looking to the tone of 


the articles which appeared in the Ger- 
man papers, he did not think Englishmen 
going to Switzerland would be likely to 
go through Prussia—they would, no doubt, 


much prefer going through France. Some 
time ago a notice appearéd in the Moniteur, 
which stated that the subjects of Her 
Majesty would not be required to produce 
passports when travelling in France. This 
very liberal notice not only showed the 
kind feeling of the Emperor of the French, 
but it was also a most politic statement, 
for it induced large numbers of English- 
men to take the route through France to 
the Continent; but, notwithstanding the 
notice to which he referred, cases had 
occurred of British subjects being seriously 
molested in consequence of not having 
passports. He could mention several such 
instances. One English gentleman while 
travelling in the South of France, on arriv- 
ing at the chief town of a department, was 
asked by the gendarmes for his passport. 
He replied he was a British subject and 
he understood a passport was not required. 
The demand was repeated: he made the 
same answer, and calling his servant 
pointed to his baggage, which bore his 
address in London. Notwithstanding this, 
he was forcibly removed and marched 
along a hot road in the South of 
France, in order to be brought before 
an official—he supposed the sous préfét 
of the department. This gentleman stated 
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that there was no charge against him, 
he was dismissed, and he found his 
way back to the hotel. Complaint wags 
made to the English Ambassador, who, 
he believed, communicated with the Go- 
vernment of the Emperor; but the gen- 
tleman in question had, he believed, re. 
ceived no apology or redress from any 
one. He did not bring forward this par. 
ticular case as a grievance, but he had 
heard of many others, and that for one 
case that obtained publicity many were 
probably never heard of. The answer of 
the French Government might be—“ True, 
a British subject needs no passport in 
France; but how are we to know that a 
traveller is a British subject?’’ He ad- 
mitted the force of that dilemma. They 
had all read the description of Britons by 
the Irish poet— 

“Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by.” 

But if foreigners might be pardoned if 
they did not recognize thz travelling 
Briton by this description, for the hag- 
gard individual, generally accompanied by 
females, who was seen wandering about 
railway stations of a morning in a state 
of listlessness, hardly bore any of the 
poet’s marks of a Briton about him. Still 
he did not think that he ought to be er. 
posed to the risk of being detained for 
some hours for not having a passport when 
he had been told that no passport was 
necessary. He believed that if a com- 
munication were made by the Foreign 
Office to the French Government it would 
be a convenience to a large number of 
persons. The Government of the Em- 
peror having notified that British subjects 
required no passport, the onus probandi 
was, he thought, thrown upon the French 
officials to show that a British subject was 
not what he professed to be, instead of 
the onus being upon him to show that he 
was a British subject. He trusted that 
some arrangement would be come to for 
doing away with this source of incon 
venience to English travellers in France. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the sub- 
ject should receive the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Suppty considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


(1.) £860,276, Post Office Packet 
Service. 
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Mr. CAVE, in rising to put the ques- 
tion of which he had given notice, in re- 
gard to the West India Contract, said, he 
wished to make a few remarks in explana- 
tion of his meaning. Early in the Ses- 
sion he had been surprised to receive at 
the West India Committee the copy of a 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the Colonial Office, dated the llth of 
March, calling upon the colonies to contri- 
bute towards the expenses of the Packet 
Service. That letter contained some re- 
markable passages; among other things 
credit was taken for the liberality of the 
proposal only to desire the colonies to con- 
tribute where they are directly concerned. 
They were not to be asked, for instance, 
to pay for the service from St. Thomas to 
Mexieo. It would certainly be somewhat 
astonishing to call upon a British colony 
to pay any portion of the expense of the 
packet service from one foreign country to 
another. The geographical knowledge of 
Government Departments had been said to 
be limited, and a story had been told of a 
despatch addressed to ‘‘ the Island of De- 
marara,” but he (Mr. Cave) would not 
suppose that the Treasury could be igno- 
rant that St. Thomas was not a British 
island, but was, perhaps, by that time al- 
most the only possession left to the un- 
happy King of Denmark. The last pas- 
sage, however, of the letter was most 
worthy of note. It ran thus— 

“Tt will be necessary that the payments to be 
made by the several colonies should be made not 
later than the 30th of June next, and the corre- 


sponding payments not later than the same day in 
each succeeding year.” 


This looked so much like an attempt to 
tax the colonics without their consent, that 
he put a question to the Secretary to the 
Treasury, who informed the House that 
the meaning intended to be conveyed was 
that those colonies which wished to avail 
themselves of the packet service would be 


expected to contribute. He (Mr. Cave) 
then moved for the correspondence relating 
to these circumstances, which had lately 
been delivered to hon. Members. He 
there found that in 1862 there was a letter 
from the Treasury to the Colonial Office, 
stating the intention of Government to ter- 
minate the contract at the beginning of 
this year, indicating very vaguely, and, as 
it had turned out very incorrectly, the sub- 
stance of the new contract, and suggesting 
that the West India Colonies should contri- 
ute in certain imperfectly explained pro- 
portions, The letter was communicated 
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through the office to the West India Colv- 
nies. Owing to the vague and hypotheti- 
cal nature of the communication but little 
attention was paid to it in the West Indies, 
Such replies, however, as were sent home 
were in the main decidedly unfavourable. 
Under such circumstances, he should have 
imagined that the Government would have 
gone more closely into the matter, fixed 
upon a maximum contribution for each 
colony, which might easily have been done, 
and then either left the conveyance of 
mails to open competition, or in ease the 
replies received were sufficiently encourag- 
ing, entered upon the new contract only in 
respect of such colonies as came into their 
terms. But what did the Government do ? 
They left the matter wholly in abeyance 
for two years, and sent no other message 
to the colonies, and entered into a fresh 
contract with the Royal Mail Company 
without giving the colonies any voice in 
the matter. They bound themselves for 
six years to pay nearly £173,000 a year, 
and passed the contract through the House 
in a hurry at the end of last Session, sus- 
pending the Standing Order which re- 
quired contracts to be laid on the table 
for a mouth, or rather, inducing the House 
prematurely to approve of the contract, 
as it was impossible to comply with the 
order, and that with so little publicity that 
there was no trace of it in Hansard. He 
did not, however, complain either of the 
new contract or of the Royal Mail Company. 
Ile believed the terms were fair enough, 
as contracts went, if it was requisite to 
have a contract at all. And he quite con- 
eurred in the opinion expressed in the 
Postmaster General’s last Report, that the 
company had done their part remarkably 
well. He (Mr. Cave) had every reason to 
speak well of them. The contract was 
approved by the House, and therefore was 
a matter of certainty at the end of last 
Session—namely, in July, 1863. Nothing 
was hinted about West India contributions, 
which might, of course, have been caleu- 
lated by the same time ; but on the 11th 
of March this year the peremptory de- 
mand to which he had alluded was made, 
which reached the West Indies about the 
beginning of May. This gave them two 
months to convene their Legislative As- 
semblies to pass the necessary Bills, after 
debate through both branches of their re- 
spective Legislatures, to raise and pay the 
money, amounting in the case of Jamaica 
alone, the most impoverished of the colo- 
nies, to no less than £11,634. Why, the 
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demand of Austria and Prussia that the 
unhappy Danes should revoke their Patent 
of Constitution within an impossible time 
was not more unreasonable. No wonder 
if the replies were—as he had been in- 
formed they were—unfavourable ; and yet 
credit was taken in these estimates for the 
whole amount of £37,554—a remarkable 
instance of reckoning chickens before they 
were hatched! Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman could give the House some in- 
formation upon the point, as well as upon 
the course Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tended to take. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man replied that he would simply refuse 
to carry the mails, then—if he (Mr. Cave) 
might be pardoned for using a very ordi- 
nary expression—he would be cutting off 
his nose to spite his face, as he would lose 
the postage of the letters and yet be bound 
to pay the whole subsidy, nearly £173,000. 
He doubted whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would punish the colonies so much, 
after all, as he supposed. When the con- 
tract which had lately expired commenced, 
the West Indian waters were in the undis- 
turbed possession of the Royal Mail Com- 
pany. Now, no less than five competing 
steamship lines had appeared, or were in 
contemplation. There was, first, the 
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heavily-subsidized French line of the Mes- 
sagéries Impériales, sailing once a month, 
calling at the English Islands of St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, Grenada, and Trinidad, and 


passing within hail of Jamaica, There 
was, secondly, the Spanish mail line from 
Havannah and Porto Rico, passing close 
to Jamaica, and not far from the Leeward 
Islands. There was, thirdly, the West 
India and Pacific Company, sailing four 
times a month from Liverpool, and calling 
at Jamaica and Trinidad. These three 
lines of steamers were actually running, 
and their days of sailing were advertized. 
Fourthly, a line was projected between 
Jamaica and New York in correspondence 
with Cunard’s steamers ; and, fifthly, a 
line was contemplated from England to 
Madeira and Demerara. The Government, 
while they were thus deprived of the power 
of sealing up the recusant colonies—which, 
if it could be done, would probably inflict 
greater inconvenience on this than on the 
other side the Atlantic — had positively 
tempted them, under any circumstances, 
to avoid sending their correspondence by 
Her Majesty’s mails, because they had 
lately doubled the postage on letters sent 
by the Royal Mail steamers, and very much 
reduced that on letters sent by private 
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ships, which would, of course, apply to 
every line he had enumerated, except, per. 
haps, the French and Spanish. He could 
not imagine on what principle the Govern. 
ment had acted in dealing with this post. 
age. Formerly the postage to foreign 
countries was three times the amount to 
the British colonies ; for example, it was 
6d. to Jamaica and 1s. 6d. to Cuba, on the 
ground, as he had always understood, that 
foreign countries which contributed nothing 
directly should thus pay indirectly some 
portion of the subsidy. He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman last year, when the 
change was made, whether any part of the 
subsidy was now to be paid by these foreign 
countries. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to wonder at the question, and said 
that such a thing was never heard of. He 
would now give him a precedent. A cor. 
respondence had lately taken place between 
the Colonial Office and Mauritius, in which 
that Island bad been called upon to pay 
£6,000 a year more to the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company on account of the 
refusal of the French colony of Réunion 
to pay any longer its proportion of £12,000 
a year, the French Government having de- 
termined to run a line of its own. And 
he might add that the West India Tele- 
graph Company had applied for a subsidy 
from those foreign colonies through which 
it might pass, and that those applications 
had been favourably received. Either this 
packet service was, according to one opi- 
nion, such a benefit to this country, both in 
maintenance of communication and secur- 
ing large and swift vessels in case of emer- 
gency, that it ought to be kept up by the 
Imperial Exchequer; or, according to 
another view, it was of equal advantage to 
the countries to which the mails were car- 
ried, in which case we should neither de- 
mand payment from British colonies alone, 
nor continue to bear the whole loss of 
running mails to foreign countries. It was 
only fair to admit that the case was one of 
difficulty. The colonies and their corre- 
spondents here would doubtless have com- 
plained had the contract been abruptly 
terminated, and there would have been 
difficulties in the way of bringing all the 
colonies to an agreement ; but there were 
two years to spare from the time that the 
idea was first propounded by the Postmas- 
ter General, and those difficulties would 
have been far less than these in which the 
Government found themselves involved by 
the course they had preferred. He, there- 
fore, begged to ask what prospect there 
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was of recovering the proportion to be paid 
by the colonies, £37,554, and what mea- 
sures would be taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government in the case of the colonies de- 
clining to contribute their quota? 

Mr. PEEL thought that, upon whatever 
question of detail the hon. Gentleman 
might raise objections, he would not deny 
that the claims upon the West India Colo- 
nies were perfectly fair and legitimate. It 
was quite as much for the advantage of the 
West India Colonies as for the advantage 
of this country that regular postal commu- 
nication should be maintained, and if they 
shared the benefit it was only reasonable 
that they should share the cost. The rule 
applied to those colonies was a rule gene- 
rally adopted with respect to other colonies. 
In the case of India, one-half of the ex- 
pense of the mail service was defrayed by 
the Indian Government ; and in the case 
of Australia, one-half of the loss arising 
upon the postal service was paid by the 
different Australian Colonies. Canada and 
Mauritius maintained mail services at their 
own expense; and with respect to the Cape, 
which made no contribution, the proceeds 
of the postal charges were more than sufti- 
cient to meet the expenses. With respect 
to the mode in which the claims upon the 
colonies had been computed, he would ob- 
serve that the mail line went direct to St. 
Thomas and there branched off in three 
directions, and no claim was made upon 
the West Indian Colonies for the expense 
of those portions of the service which ex- 
tended beyond St. Thomas to Brazil or 
Mexico. The Correspondence upon the 
table showed that when the West India 
Mail Company was asked what reduction 
in their terms they could agree to if their 
service was confined to the West India 
Islands, and not extended to Mexico and 
other foreign ports, the answer was, that 
no reduction could be made, because it was 
precisely from those other portions of the 
service beyond the West Indian Colonies 
that they expected to derive a remunera- 
tion which would compensate for the loss 
upon other branches of the service. The 
hon. Gentleman had asked what answers 
had been received from the West Indian 
Colonies. He (Mr. Peel) had only seen 
three answers—of Jamaica, of Granada, 
and of British Guiana—all of which were 
unfavourable. What he had stated at the 
beginning of the Session was, that if the 
tolonies were able to contribute but de- 
clined to do so, then the Government would 
Consider what steps should be taken. But 





if it were proved that a colony was unable 
to pay the amount demanded, the Govern- 
ment would be disposed to treat it with 
every consideration, With respect to the 
difference between the treatment of our 
own colonies and those belonging to other 
countries, he would remind the hon. Gen- 
tleman that a very large proportion of the 
whole amount of sea-postage was derived 
from those foreign colonies—as much as 
£45,000 out of a total of £60,000 in 1860. 

Mr. CAVE did not think the cases of 
India and Australia were quite in point. 
India had not self-government, and the 
consent of the Australian Colonies had 
been obtained before the contract was con- 
cluded, a course which ought to have been 
followed in regard to the West Indies. He 
did not object to the principle of the colo- 
nies paying their fair proportions ; he ob- 
jected most to the manner in which the 
demands upon them had been made. He 
thought the Government should have asked 
their consent, and should have waited for 
their answers before making arrangements. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £1,600,000, Exchequer Bonds, 
agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £14,355, be gran- 
ted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum neces- 
sary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
3lst day of March, 1865, for the Civil Estab- 
lishments on the Western Coast of Africa.” 


Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he had 
upon former occasions called attention to 
this Vote, and he felt bound to do so again, 
because recent occurrences had made it 
still more necessary that the attention of 
the Committee should be given to it. He 
did not desire to go into any discussion of 
the Ashantce war or of the transactions 
connected with it, but he wished to call 
the attention of the Committee to the im- 
perfect control of Parliament over this 
Vote, with a view, if possible, of inducing 
the Government to make a better arrange- 
ment in future. For his own part he 
thought it a mistake to endeavour to ex- 
tend our forts and our possessions in that 
part of the world. By such a course they 
did not advance the great cause which was 
the justification for the great sacrifice of 
life upon that coast—the suppression of 
the slave trade—while, on the other hand, 
these settlements were of -little or no ad- 
vantage in a commercial point of view. 
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It appeared that at Lagos, of which place 
we took possession because of the once 
flourishing trade carried on there, sinc 

our occupation the trade had very mucl: 
diminished. He was afraid that our occu- 
pation of Lagos had been in part the cause 
of some of the squabbles which we had 
got into in that part of the world. What 
he wanted to press upon the Committee 
was, that there ought to be some control 
over what was done on the African coast. 
At present Parliament knew hardly any- 
thing of what was going on until it was 
called upon to vote the money which had 
been spent. It was very difficult for the 
Secretary of State to control the Colonial 
Governors. They did what they thought 


proper, and when they told their story to | 


the Colonial Seeretary he had to choose 
between disavowing and recalling the 
Governor or of approving steps which, 
had he been consulted beforehand, he 
would probably never have sanctioned. 
There were in the colonies none of the 
checks which existed in this country ;_pro- 
bably the resident Europeans were all for 
taking possession of their neighbours’ 
property, desired to spread their power 
and influence, and looked at things in a 
light very different from that in which they 
were regarded in this country. Some check 
or control over the doings of these Gover- 
nors was more than ever needed now, 
because there seemed to be among them 
a disposition to spread the territory of this 
country, seizing a bit here and a bit there 
in a manner which would produce difficul- 
ties that might ultimately take the form 
of war, like that with Ashantee. As an 
illustration of the sort of thing which went 
on upon this coast, he would mention what 
had occurred at Lagos. He did not intend 
to repeat any opinion upon the steps 
which had been taken—although he re- 
tained his original opinion, he would now 
say nothing about the occupation of Lagos 
itself ; but what he complained of was 
that all these things were done without any 
check or control, and without Parliament 
knowing anything of what was being done. 
On the 14th of November, 1862, the Go- 
vernor of Lagos issued a proclamation 
recalling from Abbeokuta all English re- 
sidents in that place—a measure he should 
say of very doubtful legality, and one 
which was not brought to the knowledge 
of Parliament until the publication of the 
blue-book about amonth ago. The differ- 
ence which had caused the issuing of this 
proclamation led on the 2nd of March, 


Sir Francis Baring 


{COMMONS} 
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1863, to a blockade of Abbeokuta, which 
had this unfortunate result—that although 
the King of Dahomey, who seemed to be 
rather in favour at present, was marching 
towards that place, the Abbeokutans were 
prevented from obtaining guns and gunpow. 
der with which to defend themselves against 
him. Last year there was another small war 
which was only brought to the knowledge 
of that House by a private Member ; and 
in the month of February Governor Free- 
man took possession of a small piece of 
territory, as he declared, because it in- 
terfered with his financial arrangements. 
These measures might be right, or they 


'might be wrong, but they ought not to 


have been taken without the knowledge 
and without being subject to some con- 
trol on the part of the Home Gover- 
ment and the Parliament of this coun. 
try. He was afraid that the Secretary of 
State would always have difficulty in deal. 
ing with Colonial Governors ; but in his 
opinion the best mode of protecting the 
country against their mistakes was, that all 
these matters should as early as possible 
be brought to the knowledge of Parliament. 
There was nothing like a discussion in that 
House for making men act with caution. 
If these Governors knew that within a 
certain time after they had taken a step it 
would be discussed in that House, he would 
answer for it that there would be considera- 
ble hesitation and delay before they took 
the initiative in wars, or seized upon terti- 
tory. What he should recommend was, 
that the Secretary of State should address 
to all the Governors stringent directions in 
the spirit of those contained in his despateh 
to Governor Pine, forbidding them, except 
in cases of necessity, to seize territory or 
to go to war without previous communica- 
tion with him; and that beyond that, when- 
ever such an event occurred, the Govern- 
ment should, if Parliament was sitting, 
immediately, and if it was not, then 
within a few days after its meeting, lay 
upon the table papers explaining what h 
been done. He felt satisfied that if some 
such course were pursued, matters would 
be much more carefully conducted, and 
that the Secretary of State would be as- 
sisted in keeping a check on those whow, 
under existing circumstances, he was uu- 
able to keep in order. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he observed 
a charge of £2,000 a yeur for a steamer 
for the use of the Governor of Gambia. 
He should like to know what duties were 
performed by that steamer? There wes 
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also £4,000 for the maintenance of forts 
and establishments on the Gold Coast. Was 
there any need of such an outlay in order 
to keep off the poor blacks? The Vote of 
£4,600 for Lagos included £3,125 for 
works and buildings. He should be glad 
to know what those works and buildings 
were ? 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he wished to 
draw the attention of the Committee to 
two items in the Vote—that of £500 for 
the relief of famine on the Gold Coast, 
and that of £2,000 for the Ashantee war. 
It was hardly just to the country, he 
thought, to lead it to suppose that the 
expenses of a war which would more pro- 
bably cost £200,000 would be defrayed 
by the latter amount, or that the famine 
in question could be effectually relieved 
for the sum which the Committee was 
asked to vote for the purpose. Since, he 
might add, the question of the Ashantee 
war had been discussed in that House, 
some further papers with respect to it had 
been produced, and the Colonial Office 
had, he was bound to say, duly performed 
its part in that respect. He was, how- 
ever, surprised to find that the military 
authorities had furnished no information 
as to the operations which had very re- 
cently taken place. But to return fora 
moment to the famine, he found at page 9 
of the “‘ Further Papers ”’ to which he al- 
luded, a despatch addressed to the Duke 
of Newcastle, and dated July 13, 1863, 
in which Governor Pine said— 


“T highly approve and earnestly join in the 
prayer of the deputation, that your Grace will be 
pleased to provide this Government with supplies 
of provisions ; for I firmly believe that the great- 
est distress will exist ere long, and that thereby, 
unless provided against, the movements which I 
80 earnestly advocate, so soon as the rainy season 
shall be over, will be retarded.” 


Now, shortly after that letter was written, 
500 additional troops were landed on the 
Gold Coast, and in the month of October, 
the Governor having evidently received 
from the Colonial Office a letter which 
was not to be found in the papers wrote 
as follows :— 


“I regret to perceive that your Grace is not in 
4 position to hold out any promise of aid from 
Imperial funds with respect to a provision against 
the famine which I now regret to state is rava- 
ging the country, in proof of which I have to 
mention that the price of a bushel of Indian corn, 
the staple article of food, has risen from 2s. 6d. 
to 13s. 6d., and I have not the slightest prospect 
of being able to alleviate the distress from colo- 
nial funds,” 


{Jory 18, 1864} 
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While such was the state of things, 1,600 
men had been sent out to add to the 
distress, who never drew a trigger, who 
died, or were dying off, under the influence 
of the climate ; and it, therefore, appeared 
to him absurd to come to the House of 
Commons to ask for such a sum as £500 
to alleviate the famine which prevailed. 
Mr. Blanc, the Commissary General, had, 
he believed, endeavoured to make provi- 
sion for the troops to a certain extent, 
and by his labours the distress had, no 
doubt, been diminished; but there must 
have been a large outlay of public money, 
which we should eventually have to pay. 
To advert, however, more particularly to 
the operations of the war, he must say that 
the papers with respect to it, which had 
been preceded by such a note of triumph, 
were not of the value which hon. Members 
had been led to hope. When he came to 
examine them he found they contained 
only the plan of operations of May, 1860, 
in which many places in which operations 
had now taken place were not mentioned. 
[Mr. Carpwett: They relate to Major Coch- 
rane’s operations.] Exactly so; to Major 
Cochrane’s operations four years ago, and 
not to those under discussion. There was 
no plan of the operations in which the troops 
were engaged which could be of any ad- 
vantage in the present discussion. There 
was nothing about the Prah or the expe- 
dition to Comassie. Now, in the West 
African Times, which should be an au- 
thority on the matter, he perceived that 
great jubilation was expressed at the ex- 
penditure which was going on throughout 
the course of this year—something like 
£14,000 a month for the last fourteen 
months. To ask for a sum of £2,000 
under those circumstances did, he must 
confess, seem to him to be somewhat ab- 
surd. He could, he might add, to some 
extent confirm what fell just before from 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir Francis Baring), because 
he had information to the effect that in 
the course of last autumn an English 
officer arrived at Sierra Leone, having 
with him some sick men, for whom he 
wished to provide; but he found the 
military hospital quite full, most of the 
eases arising from gunshot wounds, the 
result, as he was told, of a battle which 
had taken place at Lagos. Now, how 
was it, if that were so, that we had never 
heard of that battle? It was desirable, 
he thought, that the House of Commons 
should be enlightened as to when and why, 
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and by whose orders a war was being 
conducted in Lagos. But to return to 
Cape Coast Castle ; he believed that mat- 
ters were worse than they were when the 
House discussed the question. He held 
in his hand a letter frem a medical officer, 
who was now the principal, and, indeed, 
the only medical man at the station, in 
which- he said— 
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**T have now but bad news. There is no end 
of sickness here. I never had so much to do 
in my life; one of my assistants died in my 
room last Monday evening. His was a most 
melancholy case. He was sent out from the 
West Indies in charge of the troops which came 
to aid us, and which have only helped to crowd 
our house. Heand Dr. Flynn, an old Trinity 
chum, were sent in charge, and with general 
orders to proceed at once back ; but the great 
want of medical officers required that I should 
detain them, Dr. Flynn I sent on to Lima (after 
being two months here) with invalids. Dr. 
Greig, the other, I sent in charge of troops on 
the march to the Prah, with orders to return 
at once. On his return he took ill of fever and 
dysentery, not severe at first. I brought him out 
of his lodgings to stay with me in my own room, 
where I could often see him; but, notwithstand- 
ing all care, he died on the 3lst of May. He | 
was buried on the lst of June, the first officer in 
the new burial ground. Since its use on the 
Ist of May a man has been buried every day 


{COMMONS} 





nearly. I have now only one to help me, and he 
is constantly taken ill. I have been sometimes 
alone for the whole work. Since I have been | 
here, of five officers four have died, three of the 
medical staff, and one engineer—nine altogether, | 
and fourteen invalided home. An officer of the | 
2nd West arrived with the troops on the 9th of | 
April. He brought his wife, an old traveller, | 
well accustomed to the tropics. She was carried 
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Wilmot, a man of consummate ability, 
and than whom no one was more com- 
petent to express an opinion upon matters 
relating to the West Coast of Africa. In 
that letter that officer spoke of the insane 
nature of our operations upon the coast, 
and urged upon the Government the im. 
propriety of carrying out the scheme upon 
which they had determined. He was 
sorry that his noble Friend (Lord Clarence 
Paget) had hesitated to give him the in- 
formation which he had asked for on 
previous occasion, with reference to the 
speed of the squadron stationed on the 
West Coast of Africa; but as his noble 
Friend had hesitated to afford him that 
information, he had been compelled to ob- 
tain it from other sources. We maintained 
seventeen steamers on the coast, and of 
these he found that the Rattlesnake was 
the only vessel capable of going ten knots 
an hour, and that of the others the fastest 
could only go 8:3 knots an hour. This 
calculation of speed was made according 
to the measured mile, and, as they all 
knew, the measured mile was the greatest 


| possible effort that could be made, for 


something always occurred to prevent such 
a rate of speed being attained when a ship 
came into actual service. The fact was 
that we had a squadron of about seventeen 
vessels on the coast, the speed generally 
being seven knots an hour, some of them 
not being even so fast. And this was the 
case when they knew that the very fast- 
est American steamers were sold to the 


on board ship in a basket on the 14th of May,| Spaniards for the purposes of the slave 
and died two days after at sea. Anything like| trade. He had in his pocket an account 
the privation and abomination of this place it | ofa very fast vessel passing through four 


would be impossible to find. I forgot to mention | f “ined ith th 
that if the military staff had been invalided °' °UF steamers, communicating wit ° 


home every mail that leaves carries a freight of | Shore, and going out again with impunity 
fever-stricken mortals, who are hoisted on board | —in fact the traders laughed at our ships. 
in a basket, and then have to bear a single sea; The senior officer of a squadron had 


voyage in the worst ocean-going steamers that | ,; i 
leave England. Coal coasters at home are larger | given orders to our steamers not to ee 
and better than this African line. I wish the |Chase to any vessels, because by such & 


English people knew the real cost in life and | course they would only be led off the sta- 
money of this attempt to put down slavery. I | tion without doing any good, but to lay at 
suppose that is the only reason for keeping up| anchor near the places where it was ex 


these settlements. I am convinced. What the | . 
war is for I don’t believe is known in England, pected that slaves might be embarked. It 


and what it is costing in the articles above | W48 absurd to suppose we could put an 
mentioned, I don’t think either is known; or|/end to the slave trade by spending 
= if re, ; nah mp — value un- | £700,000 upon a squadron which was in- 
appreciated ou ere in @ nativ . i 
Wall, this is all unpleasant, and > elm | sufficient for the papas, and that not 
this place is ever likely to be.” owing to any fault of the officers or men 
on board the vessels themselves, In addi- 
That letter would prove that the state- | tion to this, we had had a war in the swamps 
ments which had been made upon the sub- | of Africa in which we had lost more than 
ject had not been exaggerated. No doubt | half of our men without seeing an enemy, 
the Government had had their attention and had fought the battle of Lagos about 
directed to the letter from Commodore | which we had never heard a word. Ile 


Sir John Hay 
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maintained that we were spending a mil-' try had incurred the penalty of death, he 
jion of money in vain, and, unless we ran away to the protectorate and claimed 
altered our tactics, the sooner we recalled protection of the Governor; upon which 


our slave squadron and abandoned our forts 
on the coasts the better. He had himself 
seen service in that quarter of the world, 
and no one could be more anxious to see 
an end put to the abominable traffic in 


_ the King of Ashantee sent to the Governor 


to give up the chief; the King was invited 
to a conference; but he replied that he 
could not hold a palaver with white men. 
Palaver was the phrase used to desig- 


slaves, but he could not approve any | nate diplomatic proceedings, and a very 
policy which involved only loss of life to | good word it was for the purpose. The 
our men without affording us any corre-| King, therefore, returned to his own 
sponding advantage. To promote a famine country. Our troops were sent into the 
by landing men when a famine already bush on the 14th of April and returned 
existed, and to come down to the House to in June. They again took the field in 
ask for £2,500 for that which had cost January, and remained until June, when 


£250,000, was nothing less than absurd. | 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question | 
proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £12,105, be gran- | 
ted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum neces- | 
sary to defray the Charge which will come in | 
course of payment during the year ending on | 
the 3lst day of March, 1865, for the Civil | 
Establishments on the Western Coast of Africa.” 
—(Sir John Hay.) 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, he could give 
an answer to the question that had been 
putas to what we were doing in the colony, 
from a letter which he had received from 
agentleman who was not connected with 


the army, but who was residing at Cape 
Coast Castle. This gentleman said that 
the protectorate was supported by the Im- 
perial Government at a cost of £4,000 a 
year for the salaries of the Governor, the 
Chief Justice, the Colonial Secretary, the 
Collector of Customs, and the Police Ma- 
gistrate; besides £750 a year for house 
rent for the Governor and other officials. 
Besides that amount the Governor borrowed 
£2,000 a year from the military chest, but 
itdid not appear that he ever repaid that 
sum. It was to be returned when the 
protectorate was in a position to pay it. 
As the receipts from the customs were 
about £3,000, it was evident that the protec- 
torate would never be able to support it- 
self. In awar the Natives refused to ren- 
der the slightest aid to the Government 
wuless they were paid high wages, and 
they even declined to protect their own 
country unless they were paid for it. The 
gentleman whose letter he was quoting 
from said that the war was useless and 
Unjust. It was useless, because no good 
tould come of it, as there was not a single 
shantee on the coast; and to show that it 
was unjust he said a chief of the Ashan- 
tees having stolen a quantity of rock 
gold, and according to the law of his coun- 
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this letter was written. Although the 
army had not met a single enemy, thé 
small garrison had lost sixteen white offi- 
cers, six white sergeants, and over 200 
men, by fever and dysentery. Twenty- 
three officers had been invalidéed, and many 
of them would never be fit for duty 
again. Four West India regiments arrived 
in two divisions in August, and most of the 
officers were invalided. The military ex- 
penditure before the war was about £800 
a month; it was now over £8,000, and 
that did not include stores sent from home. 
He might mention that one steamer took 
out £45,000 worth of stores, and received 
£5,000 for it. The surgeons had been 
particularly unfortunate, for out of five four 
weregone. Theright hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir Francis Baring) 
asked what was to be done to check the 
Governors from entering upon transactions 
of this character, and he (Mr. Whiteside) 
answered him by saying that it should bea 
direct Vote of Censure upon the men who, 
though they might not be personally an- 
swerable for the results of the war, had 
given it their sanction; and although his 
hon, and gallant Friend (Sir John Hay) 
failed in such a Motion the other evening 
by some six or seven votes, yet both fact 
and argument were with him. It was in- 
human to send our soldiers into the bush 
where the men died without meeting an 
enemy. The King of Ashantee left the 
climate to do the work which his troops 
could not so efficiently perform. Now, 
somebody must be responsible. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Portsmouth 
had raised the question whether this thing 
should be repeated. They could not get 
at the Governor, but they could get at the 
Colonial Office. That office had acted 
most unwisely, and although they did not 
intend to do wrong, yet were they respon- 
sible. Directions had been given to aban- 
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don the stores, which cost £45,000, and 
the King of Ashantee would find them 
very useful for the next campaign. Of 
course arrangements were made—they al- 
ways were after a Vote of Censure had been 
passed—for removing the survivors from 
the Gold Coast ; but had the Government 
calculated what the King of Ashantee 
would do? Might he not come down and 
remove Governor Pine and the rest of 
them? To invade his territory was just 
what irritated one of these Kings most. 
[Mr. T. G. Baring: The territory was not 
invaded.] No, but the army was sent for 
that purpose. They went, but they did 
nothing. If it had been intended to march 
against the capital and kill the King, they 
might have done that, but they did not. 
They did nothing but suffer and die. The 
Colonial Office was responsible for what 
had taken place, for the Governor would 
never have made war without their consent, 
and they had not taken any step to alle- 
viate the suffering they had caused until a 
Vote of Censure threatened them in that 
House. 

Mr. CARDWELL: I entirely sym- 
pathize with every expression of regret 
for the sufferings of our soldiers on the 
Cape Coast, which has fallen from the hon. 
Member; but the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to have had the candour to acknow- 
ledge that the Colonial Office has done 
everything in its power to mitigate those 
sufferings the moment the news of them 
reached this country. The right hon. 
Gentleman, with that disregard for ac- 
curacy of dates which so frequently inter- 
fered with the good effect of his clo- 
quence, has said that my proceedings 
were the natural result of a Vote of Cen- 
sure. Now, so far from waiting for a 
Vote of Censure, the necessary measures 
were taken long before any Vote of Cen- 
sure was heard of, and as soon as the 
news reached this country, as the right 
hon. Gentleman might have known if he 
had read the papers with any care. So, 
with regard to the stores also, the right 
hon. Gentleman might have known by 
reading the papers that special precaution 
was taken to prevent any part of the 
stores, particularly guns of any kind, fall- 
ing into the hands of the King of Ashan- 
tee. There is quite enough to be regretted 
in this affair, and when we are speaking of 
a great public calamity it is just as well 
that hon. Gentlemen should be more ac- 
curate in their facts and their dates than 
the right hon. Gentleman has been. There 


Mr. Whiteside 
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are a few points on which I wish to offer 
an explanation to the hon. and gallant Mem. 
ber for Wakefield (Sir John Hay). Tho 
hon. and gallant Gentleman remarked yer 
naturally that the item of £500 for the 
relief of famine was a very small one. But 
this item was the only sum which had 
been sanctioned by the Treasury as yet, 
and therefore was the only one proper to 
be introduced into the Vote. It has no- 
thing whatever to do with the support of 
the troops, an item which will be included 
in the Military Estimates. It only related 
to the civil department. The hon. and 
gallant Baronet read a passage from 4 
despatch of Governor Pine, in which he 
asked that supplies of provisions might be 
furnished to avert the distress which he 
believed would shortly exist; and in ac 
cordance with that request, with the sane. 
tion of the Treasury, twenty-seven tons of 
rice were sent out, at a cost of £390, 
which, with freight and sundries, came wp 
to £500. Then the hon. and gallant 
Baronet said that this was a costly war, 
and that £2,000 could not possibly be the 
whole expense of it. That observation is, 
no doubt, perfectly correct. I am afraid 
it has been a costly war, and I am con 
scious of the evils of costly wars ; but this 
item of £2,000 has nothing to do with the 
military expenditure—it relates only to 
charges incurred by the Civil Government, 
and civil charges only are comprised in the 
present Estimate. In the early part of 
this war the Governor sent home two items 
of expenditure, the first of which was 
£1,395, on account of this war, already 
paid by the Colonial Government. There 
was afterwards an account of £3,123 more 
spent in the war, but not paid, because 
the Colonial Government had not got the 
money—making a total of £4,158. The 
Treasury here declined to have anything 
to do with the £1,395, which they said 
was a charge properly belonging to the 
Colonial Government ; and, with regard to 
the £3,123, they said they were not satis 
fied with the explanations they had re- 
ceived ; but, looking to the urgency of the 
ease, they would allow £2,000 on account 
until more satisfactory explanations were 
sent, and that is the sum set forth in this 
Vote. The hon. Member for Lambeth 
(Mr. Williams) asked me why £2,000 was 
given to the Governor of Sierra Leove. 
Now, I must remind hon. Members that 
there has been a greater reduetion on the 
Colonial Estimates of late years than 0m 
many others, as hon, Members will see 0” 
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looking through the Votes. For myself, I 
am most anxious to co-operate with the 
House in further reductions in these Votes, 
but with regard to this £2,000 it has 
always been included in the Estimate. 
The £2,000 for the steamer was a part of 
the settlement with the colony, and has 
also been always included. Whether the 
Government of this country should pay for 
its maintenance is a question very different 
from the use and value of that steamer, 
which is undoubted and cannot be disputed. 
Of all the accessories of a colonial estab- 
lishment a steamer, doing the work which 
this does, is the most valuable. Portions 
of the settlement are removed 150 miles 
from the mouth of the river, and the 
steamer affords the inhabitants a most in- 
valuable means of communication. With 
regard to the £3,125 for buildings and 
works at Lagos, that sum is for buildings 
required in the colony, such as a court- 
house, buildings for the Customs’ service. 
a powder magazine, d&e. 

I believe I have now answered the ques- 
tions which were put to me in detail, and 
all that remains for me is to notice the 
weighty matters referred to in the remarks 
of my right hon, Friend the Member for 
Portsmouth, who opened this discussion. I 


entirely agree with my right hon. Friend 
in most of the principles which he has laid 


down, I think the object of this country 
in establishing a settlement on the West 
Coast of Africa cannot be a self-in- 
terested one, having in view the increase 
of the wealth of England. The great 
design which has always interested this 
country in connection with our proceed- 
ings on that coast is the repression 
of the slave trade, and with it the intro- 
duction of legitimate commerce and of 
Christianity as the civilizing agent of man- 
kind. An extension of territory in that 
country would be what no one would wish 
to see carried into effect ; and certainly 
any desire of aggrandizement or territorial 
acquisition there would be foreign to our 
purpose and alien to our policy. What our 
policy should be and is was well laid down 
bya Committee of 1842, of which Lord 
Derby, Earl Russell, Mr. Speaker, and 
other distinguished men were Members. 
Speaking of the Western Coast of Africa 
ey said— 
_“The relation of the Native tribes to the Eng- 
lish Crown should be not the allegiance of sub- 
jects to which we have no right to pretend, and 
which it would entail an inconvenient responsi- 

ty to possess, but the deference of weaker 
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Powers to a stronger and more enlightened neigh- 
bour, whose protection and counsel they seek, 
and to whom they are bound by certain definite 
obligations.” 

That policy may be right or it may be 
wrong—I am not now arguing that ques- 
tion; butin Lord Grey’s book our policy is 
described in the same sense, and as it is 
the policy to which this country has ad- 
hered, I hold with my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Portsmouth that to extend 
our territorial possessions on the West 
Coast of Africa is not the most desirable 
mode of giving it effect. Such a system 
of acquisition would be attended with many 
evils which, as far as possible, should be 
avoided. I am asked what the view of 
the Government is with respect to expedi- 
tions into the interior of Africa? I may 
answer that question by pointing to the 
policy which we have endeavoured to give 
effect to in reference to the expedition 
which has been brought under direct dis- 
cussion. We have sent out orders to put 
an end, if possible, to expeditions on the 
Gold Coast. With respect to Lagos, I 
anticipated these discussions by announcing 
to the Governor of Lagos that our policy 
was to be one of abstaining from taking 
part in the disputes among Natives. A 
war that has been raging there between 
two tribes is very mischievous to trade, 
and inflicts great suffering on the Natives ; 
but I do not think it would have been right 
for us to take a part in it, or to endeavour 
to put an end to it by force. It is difficult 
to lay down in clear terms what the details 
of a policy are. Those details must be 
complicated and difficult where our object 
is not the usual one of acquiring wealth or 
extending our power, but where our policy 
is solely and entirely a disinterested one— 
namely, at great inconvenience and no in- 
considerable sacrifices to ourselves, to abo- 
lish a traffic disgraceful to human nature, 
and extend the advantages of religion, 
civilization, and legitimate commerce to the 
miserable inhabitants of Africa. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he believed that 
the right hon, Gentleman the Secretary for 
the Colonies had done all that could be 
done in the case which had been brought 
so prominently under the notice of the 
House. He thought that of the papers 
now before Parliament the most satisfac- 
tory one of all was the despatch of the 
right hon. Gentleman, in which certainly 
he showed a determination to apply a re- 
medy to an existing evil, and to prevent a 
recurrence of the unfortunate complication: 
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and embarrassments that had given rise to 
it. But, unhappily, these steps had been 
taken too late. He agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir Francis Baring) that under such cir- 
cumstances remedial measures must come 
too late. That was the point which they 
had to consider. It was difficult to fix a 
censure and to say who was to blame, and, 
even if it was not, censure would be too 
late. What they wanted to do was to 
prevent a recurrence of circumstances in 
which it waa useless to blame any one for 
disaster, and in respect to which informa- 
tion came too late. No doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the Co- 
lonies had stated to the House the expen- 
diture which we had incurred accurately ac- 
cording to the Returns which had reached 
him; but he doubted whether these Returns 
gave all the military expenditure for recent 
operations. 

Mr. CARDWELL: It was not the 
military expenditure. I said we were on 
the Civil Service Estimates, and that these 
were expenses incurred by the Civil Gover- 
nor on account of the war. 

Mr. ADDERLEY: He was, 
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then, 


quite correct in thinking that they had 


not before them an estimate of the expen- 
diture for the whole of the affair. The 
present case afforded a striking exemplifi- 
cation of the mistaken policy we had 
adopted on that coast. The policy of 
setting up a protecting Power on the West 
Coast of Africa was both wasteful and mis- 
chievous, and he took this opportunity of 
giving notice that on the first day of next 
Session he should move for a Select Com- 
mittee, which might inquire into the whole 
subject, with the view of preventing a re- 
turrence of such evils as those which we 
were now lamenting. By assuming the 
task of protecting barbarous tribes, we not 
only scattered our army to an unnecessary 
extent, but exposed our troops to a de- 
moralizing and deadly service — not only 
by warfare, but by the pestilential climate 
of some of the most unhealthy parts of the 
world. It was folly enough for us to assist 
great colonies as vigorous as ourselves in 
their wars for self-defence, without setting 
up Protectorates on the coast of Africa to 
which barbarous tribes would look for aid 
in mutual hostilities, and for plunder for 
themselves. We have had experience 
enough to show us how insane a policy 
this was, and the sooner we backed out of 
it the better. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Colonies told them 
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he had written to the Governor of Lagos, 
urging as the wish of the Government 4 
pacific policy. But would the Governor, 
with the English flag and the English 
Exchequer at his back, carry out the 
wishes and intentions of the Government 
in that respect? He would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Committee 
of the saying of the first Napoleon, that 
the true policy of this country was to con. 
centrate our forces at home, and send them 
abroad as they might be required ; not to 
scatter them, as we do, in every direction, 
in search of service, and embroil ourselve 
with all the world; and he said that it was 
fortunate for mankind we so wasted ow 
strength, which concentrated would make 
us almost too powerful for the rest of the 
world. It was said that the policy adopted 
by this country was necessary in the in. 
terests of commerce and of civilization, 
But the fact was that commerce was dis 
turbed and impeded by such a policy. Look 
at what had taken place in the present 
instance. Governor Pine wrote home to 
say that it was useless talking of pence, 
for he had an arduous task to perform in 
defending an extensive line of coast, bor- 
dered by tribes, some of whom were under 
British protection, while they had rival 
under other protection ; and he seemed to 
have grand notions of his position, calling 
upon the Home Government to support 
him, but fortunately calling in vain. The 
time had come, he wrote rather magnilo- 
quently, when the question must be settled 
now and for ever, whether the English flag 
was to be trampled on by savage and san- 
guinary tribes. But, surely, there was 
@ prior question to be settled, namely, 
whether the English flag should be trailed 
about all over the world as an Irishman 
trailed his coat-tails at a fair, to be trodden 
on and insulted by any one who had nothing 
to do, and nothing to lose. Governor Pine 
thought that good policy, economy, and 
mercy would be served by sending him 4 
force sufficient to decide at once and 

ever the supremacy of England over 
African barbarians. The House of Com- 
mons would probably be of opinion that 
none of these results would be so insured. 
Major Cochrane and Commander Wilmot 
both cautioned the Governor that the House 
of Commons would never stand such § 
course; but he was blind to their remon- 
strances, pressed on the Colonial Office the 
necessity of doing what he asked, and at 
last quarrelled with these two officers } 

cause they had so wisely cautioned him 
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not to quarrel with the King of Ashantee. 
What made the absurdity the greater was, 
as appeared from Governor Pine’s own 
statement, the war he proposed could only 
be carried on by the sacrifice for the time 
of the chief object for which we main- 
tained this settlement — namely, by sus- 

ing our efforts for the abolition of the 
slave trade. He (Mr. Adderley) deprecated 
strongly the policy of sentimental coloniza- 
ti which was too much adopted by this 
country. He considered that a better case 
than this could hardly be brought forward 
to illustrate the impolicy of the course 
we were pursuing in this direction. He 
thought the time had now come to con- 
sider whether we had any inducement for 
exposing our officers and men any longer 
in a climate so deadly that when it was 

posed at the end of the American war 
tomake West Africa a convict station, Mr. 
Burke made a celebrated speech in this 
House, in which he described it as a place 
where ‘‘ all death lives and all life dies” 
—a place too dreadful even for criminals 
to be sent there in commutation for death. 
He should take the first opportunity next 
Session of moving for a Committee of In- 
quiry into the use of our West African 
establishments, and he appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Colonies to enable him to prepare for it, 
and to have in readiness the evidence which 
would be necessary for a fair investigation. 
He hoped that that inquiry would lead to 
the abandonment of the Gold Coast forts, 
and the concentration of our settlements, 
or disposal of them otherwise. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that he was 
against all extension of our possessions on 
this coast. But with the best intentions 
this extension was going on, and would 
continue to go on unless they resolutely 
set their faces against it. Fifteen years 
ago the Gold Coast was only a lieutenant 
governorship under Sierra Leone. Then 
itwas constituted a governorship. During 
Rarl Grey’s tenure of the Colonial Office 
we purchased the Danish forts there for 
£10,000; and the Dutch forts were now 
being offered us for sale. If, as the result 
of the inquiry he proposed, the Government 
could see their way clear to withdraw from 
the Gold Coast, and concentrate their forces 
i two places, or even in one, upon this 
coast, the greatest benefit would result 
from the appointment of a Committee. It 
should be remembered that whatever our 
squadron might have done for checking the 
‘lave trade, no such end had yet been in 
the least advanced by the troops, whom we 
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had employed on shore, for they could do 
nothing but embroil us with the tribes 
along the coast, while they certainly did 
nothing for the civilization of the country. 
The slave trade could be best repressed by 
a differently composed squadron on the 
coast, and he quite agreed that it would be 
well to have faster and fewer vessels there, 
He hoped, however, that the Protectorate 
would be abandoned, for the only result 
had been a large loss of valuable lives, 
while neither commerce, nor suppression 
of the slave trade, nor civilization of the 
tribes, had apparently been promoted by it. 

Mra. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he was 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman was 
resolved to move for a Committee next 
Session : if he had not made the announce- 
ment he (Mr. Henry Seymour) should have 
done so himself, for he wished to see the 
whole question ventilated. He hoped, 
however, that in the meanwhile the Co- 
lonial Office would have devised some bet- 
ter means of managing the affairs of these 
settlements. He must say, however, that 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Adderley) was riding his hobby too hard 
when he designed to confine England to 
the limits of these Islands ; it seemed to 
him (Mr. Henry Seymour) absurd to talk 
of restraining this nation within such nar- 
row limits. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, what he desired 
was to restrict the number of our forces 
abroad. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR remarked, 
that the natural course for a people so 
powerful, vigorous, and enterprising as 
that of England was to expand and to 
occupy nearly every region of the world; 
and if Napoleon had seen the present 
wealth, power, and influence of this coun- 
try in all parts of the world, he would 
have approved the policy of the British 
Government for the last thirty or forty 
years. As to the outcry about these 
paltry military expenses, he would ask 
how our colonies could have become so 
prosperous if they had not been aided in 
their weakness by the mother country ? 
While our colonies and possessions added 
largely, on the whole, to the wealth of the 
mother country, there must necessarily be 
some which, like the territories of the 
United States, required for a time an ex- 
penditure from the mother country in order 
that they might become the sources of 
wealth to the generation which followed. 
Instead, therefore, of restricting our pre- 
sent policy, he would extend it still fur- 
ther; and if this question were debated he 
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should be prepared to prove, that our ex- 
penditure all over the world was returned 
to us a hundred-fold by the prosperity of 
our colonies and possessions. Take the 
case of Ceylon—we were now exporting 
from that colony 40,000,000 lb. of coffee 
a year, and British capital there was to a 
great extent bringing 10, 20, and 30 per 
cent per annum to those who laid it out. 
The imports into this country from the 
West Coast were increasing, but the pro- 
ducts from the interior could not be ob- 
tained without the aid of posts established 
upon the coast ; whereas on the east coast, 
where there were no British settlements, 
it appeared from accounts given by Cap- 
tain Speke, that at a short distance from 
Mozambique towards the interior, the 
price of Manchester goods increased 2,500 
per cent, in consequence of the difficulty, 
from want of possessions on the coast, of 
causing the goods to penetrate into the 
interior. Until they broke the outer crust 
of the continent they could not gain the 
interior. Then let them look to the pro- 
gress of civilization. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Adderley) could not 
have examined the position of Sierra Leone 
and the Gambia, where schools and mis- 
sionary stations were established, whereby 
Christianity and civilization had been ex- 
tended, as well as commerce promoted. 
Then as to the suppression of the slave 
trade—Commodore Wilmot, in a valuable 
minute on the subject, had proposed the 
occupation of Quettah, as a means of put- 
ting an end to the slave trade on the only 
part of the western coast of Africa where 
it still prevailed to any extent. He wished 
to observe that our vessels on the const 
were most inadequate in speed ; not one 
of them could go more than nine miles an 
hour, whereas the slavers were notoriously 
the fastest vessels that could be built. It 
had been said that this squadron, besides 
its proper duties in suppressing the slave 
trade, could be relied upon as a squadron 
of reserve in case of war; but it would be 
of very little use against the fast vessels 
of other nations. He did not find fault 
with the policy of the Government, but 
with the way in which that policy was 
carried out. Why, slavery was acknow- 
ledged in British courts of justice in the 
limits of the Protectorate! We had done 
away with protectorates almost everywhere, 
and he did not see why the protectorates 
on the Gold Coast should not be done 
away with also. Reference had been made 
to the Dutch possessions, and the Minister 
for the Colonies was aware that a move- 
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ment was taking place in the Chamber in 
Holland with regard to the Gold Coast, 
and it was said there, ‘‘ either let us have 
our affairs managed better, or sell the 
territory to the British Government,” 
The estimate of the revenue which might 
be obtained from these possessions was 
£50,000 a year. The cost of manage. 
ment was £20,000. Now, if we could 
settle the question satisfactorily with the 
Dutch the customs revenue might be di- 
vided, and the colony be. made self-sup- 
porting. The climate was not so bad a 
had been represented, and was not nearly 
so injurious to health as the Gambia and 
Sierra Leone; and he trusted the Gover. 
ment would not abandon the coast, but 
that next year the subject would be 
thoroughly sifted by a Select Committee, 
There was one great defect in the Esti. 
mates, for it was impossible to ascertain 
how much these colonies cost this country. 
The civil expenditure was set out, but 
there was no statement as to the naval 
and military expenditure. The House 
ought to be furnished with an estimate of 
the expenditure of each colony. He be 
lieved that if we entered into any well 
devised scheme for the suppression of the 
slave trade, Lagos would form an impor- 
tant portion of that scheme; but all the 
efforts that had hitherto been made had 
failed from want of administrative ability, 
for neither Mr. Freeman, at Lagos, nor 
Mr. Taylor, at Abeokuta, had conformed 
to the habits of the people. He should 
like to know when the account of the 
military expenditure of the Ashantee war 
would be laid upon the table, and what 
was its estimated cost for the coming year. 
It was understood that the Vote was to be 
postponed until that statement could be 
laid before the House, and until the poliey 
of the Government could be explained. 
The question had been shirked by one 
Member of the Government, because it 
was not in his department, and he thought 
the responsible member of the Cabinet 
ought not to consider it beneath his dignity 
to give the necessary explanation as to the 
civil and military expenditure. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had mis- 
understood the remarks of his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Adderley), He did not un- 
derstand that his right hon, Friend had 
stated his intention of moving for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the whole subject, 
but that the question of the Protectorate 
was one which ought to be inquired into; 
and in that opinion he (Mr. A. Mills) fully 
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concurred. He should be sorry if the in- 
vestigation was directed to particular acts 
of the Government on the Gold Coast. 
With respect to the policy which had been 
pursued by this country, people were ask- 
ing who was to blame—the Admiralty, the 
War Office, or the Colonial Department ? 
But if any body was to blame it was not 
any particular Ministry, or any one official 
Department, but Parliament itself, which 
ind allowed a system to go on which might 
at any time explode in disasters similar to 
those at Lagos or the Gold Coast. He 
trusted the attention of Parliament would 
be aroused to the subject, and that an in- 
quiry would be instituted for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether an attempt to pro- 
tect the Native tribes was a wise course, 
and one likely to extinguish the hateful 
traffic which had been so long carried on. 
The ease of Lagos showed one of the most 
remarkable failures of our policy resulting 
from an attempt to interfere in the quar- 
rels of the Native tribes. That colony 
was founded for the purpose of extinguish- 
ing the slave trade; and no doubt that 
was a very laudable object, in which the 
country would sympathize if it could be 
carried out without an undue sacrifice of 
life and treasure. But what had been the 
result? Why, when Abeokuta was in- 
vaded, it had to depend on supplies of 
powder from Porto Novo, which was sup- 
plied by French traders in exchange for 
slaves. So that this colony of Lagos, 
which was planted for the specific purpose 
of abolishing the slave trade, became, 
through the foolish poliey of the Gover- 
nor, the means of carrying it on. How 
could they expect a proper man for 
Governor of such a colony as Lagos 
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Sm JOIN HAY said, he should be 
happy to supply his noble Friend with the 
information. ; 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
statement of his hon. and gallant Friend 
was, that in spite of four steamers the 
slaver got away. All he could say was, 
that he had heard nothing of such a case, 
nor bad any information to that effect 
reached the Admiralty. His hon. and 
gallant Friend said that positive orders 
had been given to the various ships com- 
posing the squadron not to leave their 
station for the purpose of chasing slavers. 
But his hon. and gallant Friend knew that 
if our vessels were to leave their station it 
would be one of the most advantageous 
things that could happen for the slave deal- 
ers, as they would immediately take the op- 
portunity of despatching slave ships during 
the temporary absence of the station ship. 
It was quite possible that a certain number 
of fast American steamers might be em- 
ployed in the trade, and no doubt it would 
be advisable to match them by faster ships; 
but we wanted fast steamers all ovcr the 
world, and to send a fresh squadron to the 
coast of Africa every year because fast 
American steamers were sent there would 
| be attended with great inconvenience. The 
| Admiralty were perfectly alive to the sub- 
|jeet, and would not neglect any opportu- 
nity for providing for any contingency. 

Mr. MONSELL said, the question be- 

fore the Committee was, whether they 
| should practically pass a Vote of Ccusure 
upon the Government by withdrawing this 
sum of £2,500. Now, it seemed to him 
most unfair to cast the blame for the 
| present state of things upon the Govern- 
| ment, who were simply carrying out o 
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when the salary was only £500, not! policy inaugurated in 1842 upon the re- 
enough to tempt a country apothecary | commendation of a Committee of which 
in fair practice? The whole question of | Lord Derby was a Member, and adopted 
our protectorate over Native tribes ought | by successive Colonial Secretaries. The 
to be fairly and impartially discussed. The | occasion of this war really was that the 
country did not grudge a moderate expen- King of Ashantee had threatened the ex- 
diture for the suppression of the slave trade, | termination of tribes which we were bound 
but it did grudge the indefinite expendi-|to protect, and the Government would 
ture involved in protecting Native tribes. | have been wanting in their duty, if they 

Lord CLARENCE PAGET said, the' had declined to afford their assistance. 
hon, and gallant Member for Wakefield | The loss of life on the occasion was, no 
(Sir John Hay) had quoted a private letter | doubt, to be deplored ; but according to 
from a personal friend, in which it was! Commodore Wilmot, if Major Cochrane 
stated that our squadron on the coast of | had done his duty our troops would have 
Afriea was unable to cope with the slave | marched to the capital of the King of 
trade. A similar statement was made the| Ashantee, and it was impossible for tie 
other night, when he (Lord Clarence Paget) Government to provide that all their offi- 
‘tated that he had no knowledge of any | cers serving on distant stations should be 
slaver having eseaped from our squalron as efficient as could be desired. 


after a fair chase, Sm JOHN ILAY said, he had no wish 
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to put the House to the trouble of dividing 
upon the Vote. The only reason why he 
had urged upon the Government the ne- 
cessity of suspending the Vote, was that 
the sum of £2,500 altogether inadequately 
represented the expenses entailed upon the 
country by this war. He thought the 
Government ought to have laid a supple- 
mentary estimate upon the table, showing 
the expenses already incurred for this 
calamitous war. He believed that some- 
thing like £250,000 had been expended, 
of which only this small item of £2,500 
was to be found in the Votes. 

Tne Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, no statement of the military expenses 
incurred in this war had been laid on the 
table by the War Department, because it 
was quite impossible that such a statement 
could be made. The war had taken place 
in this and the last year, and the accounts 
for the military expenditure of last year 
were not yet laid upon the table, nor could 
they be included in this year’s Estimates ; 
but the commissariat charges and field 
allowances had been taken at an increased 
amount, in case the war should continue. 
The expense of organizing a large trans- 
port corps had been estimated, but it would 
be absolutely delusive to attempt to lay 
on the table an account of the actual ex- 
penses incurred. When the Army Ex- 
penditure of 1863 was laid before the 
House, it would be seen what expenditure 
the war had entailed. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR asked if he 
was to understand the noble Marquess to 
say that all the military estimates were 
two years behindhand ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Not the Estimates, but the account of the 
military expenditure. 

Me. HENRY SEYMOUR said, the 
Government for some time had been spend- 
ing £1,200 a month for this war, and an 
account of the estimated expenditure ought 
to be laid upon the table, as he believed 
was done in the case of the China and 
Crimean wars, 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that the expenses, so far as could be 
done, had been included in the Estimates 
which had been laid before the House ; but 
the war was going on at the time. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, it 
would be quite possible to give an ap- 
proximate estimate of the expenses from 
time to time. To get an estimate two 
years after the event was of no use. It 
might as well not be printed. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR asked, how 

Sir John Hay 
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it happened that while we were voti 
£2, a year in aid of the Government 
of the Gold Coast, the magnificent tanks 
which were in the country had been out of 
repair, so that no water could be had? He 
should move to reduce this Vote by £500, 
the salary of the Governor of Lagos, unless 
he should receive an assurance that Mr, 
Freeman was to be removed. 

Mr. ADDERLEY asked for an expla. 
nation of the circumstance that Governor 
Pine was adverse to raising any taxes in 
the colony itself. He said in one of his 
despatches he had neither the face nor the 
courage to do so. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that owing to 
the invasion of the King of Ashantee and 
the extraordinary severity of the season, 
there had been a great famine and great 
distress in the colony, and the passage to 
which his right hon. Friend had referred 
related to that state of things. It was 
only when the revenue of the colony was 
deficient that that House was asked to de. 
fray the expense. He had received no 
information as to why the tanks had been 
suffered to go out of repair. They ought 
to have been kept in repair out of the re- 
venue of the colony itself. The salary of 
Mr. Freeman, at Lagos, was made up in 
this way — £500 was taken for him as 
Consul in the Consular Estimate, and 
£500 for him as Governor in that Vote. 

Ma. ARTHUR MILLS asked, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman could give 
the Committee an estimate of what the 
revenue of Lagos was ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that in 1862, 
the last year of which he had any account, 
it was £7,120. The Estimate for the pre- 
sent year was considerably larger. 

Lorp HARRY VANE quite agreed 
with the noble Marquess, that an exact 
estimate of the war expenses could not be 
furnished, but he did not see why an 4) 
proximate estimate could not. It might 
be right or wrong to pursue the policy 
which we had adopted on the Gold Coast, 
but then it had been followed ever since 
1842. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, his belief was that in the matter be 
tween Lagos and Abbeokuta the former 
was more sinned against than sinning. He 
held out hopes last year that Lagos would 
this year be able to pay its own expenses, 
and such was his belief at the time. But 
the reason why they were now obliged to 
ask a slight assistance for the colony was 
mainly because the neighbouring tribes had 
persisted in waging war among themselves, 
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and because Abbeokuta, in spite of our 
advice, had carried on hostilities against 
its neighbours. He hoped that people 
would not be too elated by their recent 
rietory over the King of Dahomey to adopt 
a policy of peace, that the trade of Lagos 
would make great advances, and that the 
colony would become self-supporting. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, it wasa 
personal question with the people of Lagos. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, they were not fighting with Mr. 
Freeman — it was their neighbours that 
were fighting. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, that the 
people of Abbeokuta had not been on good 
terms with them since Mr. Freeman had 
beeome Governor. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he understood 
that the military correspondence was to 
have been laid upon the table, but it had 
not as yet been produced. 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he was not aware that the military corre- 
spondence had been promised. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he should move 
for it. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(4.) £220,000, Ironclad ships £1 
Tousson and El Monassir, 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
Committee was perfectly aware of all the 
circumstances which had led the Govern- 
ment to recommend this purchase to Par- 
liament, and therefore he would not take 
up time by making any statement upon the 
subject. He should be very happy, how- 
ever, to answer any questions which might 
be put to him. 


Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, 
at twelve of the clock. 


NEW ZEALAND GUARANTEE OF LOAN 
BILL—[Bitz 150) —COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” 

Sir JOHN TRELAWNY said, he hoped 
they should receive from the Colonial Sec- 
retary a more satisfactory statement than 
had yet been given as to the nature of the 
security which was to be good enough for 
that House but was not good enough for 
the merchants of the City. Unless he 
could clicit some such statement from the 
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right hon. Gentleman, he felt disposed to 
move that a Select Committee be now 
appointed to inquire into the relative fin- 
ancial position of Great Britain and New 
Zealand, with a view to a final adjustment 
of any outstanding balance of accounts 
between them, and to a fair understanding 
as to how the liabilities of either country 
were to be borne in future. When a for- 
mer loan of £500,000 was asked, in 1857, 
a Committee of Inquiry was appointed ; 
but now, at the end of the Session, when 
there was little opportunity for discussion, 
the Government came down with a high- 
handed proposal, without giving the House a 
proper account of the security on which that 
guarantee was to rest. As soon as the 
guaranteed part of the loan was put upon 
the market nobody would have anything 
to do with the unguaranteed part of 
it; so that this proposal would not really 
effect its professed object. He must tell 
the Government frankly that their colonial 
policy of late years had not been such as 
to entitle them to the blind confidence of 
the House of Commons for the next six 
months. He was prepared to incur the 
expense of defending New Zealand against 
any foreign attack ; but when such exten- 
sive powers of self-government had been 
placed in the hands‘of the colonists, he was 
not ready to consent to undertake the 
responsibility of internal wars like the 
present, The House was bound in duty 
not to leave such a question open for the 
future ; and unless the Government gave 
some satisfactory explanation of the course 
they intended to pursue during the next 
six months he would, by way of precaution, 
move the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
what is the relative financial position of Great 
Britain and New Zealand, with a view of a de- 
finite and final adjustment of any outstanding 
balance, and coming to an understanding as to 
the liabilities to be borne in future by the Govern- 
ment of either Country,”—(Sir John Trelawny, 
— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

GeneraL PEEL: Sir, before the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) answers 
the hon. Baronet, I wish to put this ques- 
tion to him:—What power has the Go- 
vernment of New Zealand in directing the 
movement of the British troops in that 
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colony? I ask that question in conse- 
quence of having seen a private letter from 
New Zealand, and which, being private, I 
cannot read to the House. The first ques- 


tion raised by the writer is—Why were we | g 


in Taranga at all? and he says it was be- 
cause it was so willed by three lawyers, 
members of the Colonial Government, con- 
trary to the direct wishes of the Governor; 
because this triumvirate, under the fiction 
of responsible Government, overrules the 
representative of the Queen, overrules the 
commander of 10,000 troops, overrules the 
expenditure of £1,500,000 of other people’s 
money, and overrules the wishes of the 
Native race which is not represented at all 
in the political system. And this is the 
Colonial self-government which the Duke 
of Newcastle upholds! The writer then 
goes on to inquire, how it is that the re- 
presentatives of 100,000 colonists, consist- 
ing of Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotehmen, 
Germans, and Yankees, have the control 
over an unlimited expenditure of British 
money and British blood? He says the 


war has proceeded from these representa- 
tives themselves—that it arose in conse- 
quence of their calling upon Colonel Browne 
in the first instance to use British troops 
for the purpose of taking the land of the 
Native British subjects — a measure that 


roused that rebellion which you are now 
required to put down. He says in respect 
to the military operations — and I ask the 
right hon, Gentleman if he can to answer 
this—he says that our going to Taranga 
was the greatest mistake that ever was 
made. He says this place is distant 
about 150 miles from Auckland; that 
it is accessible by sea ; and we can easily 
transport our troops thither; but when 
they have got there they are separated by 
50 miles of bad country, a wood of 12 
miles, the Thames river and its swampy 
valley, and the Waikato river, from our 
posts at Maungatantari ; whereas this 50 
miles is a two days’ march for a light- 
armed Native force, and the country be- 
tween is in their hands. On the contrary 
our men have to come back 150 miles 
by sea, 35 to the Waikato, and to as- 
cend 100 miles of the river to get back 
to Maungatantari ; so that while our Ge- 
neral with his 3,000 men is practically 
shut up by woods, hills, and swamps, it is 
in the power of the Maori General (if they 
have one) to resume the offensive on the 
Waikato with a concentrated force. The 
fact, he says, is that— 

“Tf the Maories did not make it a point of 
honour to fight each man for his own land, they 
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might have led the General from T: to 
Waikato and from Waikato to Taranga, as would 
have exhausted his patience in command, and Mr, 
Gladstone’s in paying the bill. Instead of this 
they have dug their intrenched camps on the open 
round, sometimes without provisions, once even 
without water, and then they have braved four or 
five times their own number, and all our Armstrong 
guns, mortars, howitzers, and hand grenades, 
when they might have gone into the bush, and 
from thence cut off our convoys and orderlies 
without much loss to themselves, but with vast 
injury to us. Their one feeling is, if the land dies 
let us die with it.” 

I wish, therefore, to know what con- 
trol the Colonial Government have over 
the movements of the troops in New 
Zealand, or whether the control rests 
with the Governor? When we look at 
the fearful calamity which has taken 
place—for I can call it by no other name 
—when we see the prestige of one of 
the finest regiments in the British service 
shaken—of that regiment with respect to 
which Sir William Napier in his History 
says he was congratulated by everybody 
on being placed in command of such 4 
corps—that regiment which stormed the 
breech of Badajoz—that régiment, as we 
are now informed, has retired before the 
Natives of New Zealand. And what was 
the reason of that? Why, it was be- 
cause every commanding officer in the 
regiment was killed upon the spot. Sir, 
an hon. Member of this House once told 
us, that if all our generals, our colonels, 
and other officers were swallowed up by an 
earthquake, their places could easily be re- 
placed. I only hope that that hon. Gen- 
tleman’s constituency will find it much 
easier to supply his place than it will be 
to supply the place of the lowest officer 
who fell on this occasion. I have to ask 
another question —How is the increased 
expenditure for the war to be met? The 
great increase in the Army Estimates was 
put down to the New Zealand war. We 
were told that, in consequence of that ex- 
pense, it was necessary to reduce the ex 
pense of the Yeomanry force. The Vote 
against that reduction was carried by a ma- 
jority of only one. Then came a demon- 
stration from the noble Viscount at the 
head of the Government, who suddenly 
announced that, in consequence of the ex- 
cellent news that had been received from 
New Zealand, the Government were en- 
abled to forego their determination of not 
ealling out the Yeomanry for exercise or 
permanent duty. But when the Estimates 
were brought forward, every one of the 
Votes was reduced. How, then, are these 
expenses to be paid? We have heard that 
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no estimate can be given of the expendi- 
ture on the Ashantec war; and I have 
been trying to impress on the House the 
necessity of asking some more satisfactory 
anawer than we have yet received. If we 
cannot have accounts of expenditure within 
two years, they can be of very little use 
after. I wish to know from the Colonial 
Secretary, has the Colonial Government 
the power of directing the movement of 
Her Majesty’s forces in New Zealand, and 
how is it proposed to make up for the re- 
duction in the Army Estimates in conse- 
quence of the excellent news from New 
Zealand ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: My right hon. 
Friend has put to me a Question which I 
understand to be this—In whom rests the 
control and command of the Queen’s forces 
in New Zealand ?—does it rest with the Colo- 
nial Minister or with the Colonial Governor ? 
My right hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
of State read the other night an extract 
of the despatch of the Duke of Neweastle, 
in which the government of Native affairs 
was given over to the Colonial Minister, 
but in which the control, command, and 
management of the Queen’s forees was ex- 
clusively placed in the Governor of the 
colony. The Correspondence has been 
laid on the table. I have stated the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government with refer- 
ence to the policy that ought to be pursued 
in reference to the land question, and the 
feeling of the House appeared to be fa- 
yourable to those views. But they were 
already in writing, for it so happened that 
the post left that very day, and they went 
by that day’s post to New Zealand ; and 
they have been laid on the table of this 
House. They were intended to obviate 
the risk and possibility of war arising from 
a desire of making the forces of the Queen 
subservient to taking land from the Natives. 
So much for the general policy ; but with 
regard to the control of the Governor over 
the troops, I will read an extract from a 
despatch which I addressed to the Gover- 
nor, and which is also on the table. It is 
dated the 26th of May, and is in these 
words— 

“Tentirely anticipate that your Ministers will 
be animated by a just sense of the exertions and 
sacrifices which have already been made by the 
mother country for the colony, and that on colo- 
nial grounds they will be as anxious as you will 

yourself to terminate the present hostilities. 
But it is my duty to say to you plainly that if, 
unfortunately, their opinion should be different 
tom your own as to the terms of peace, Her 
Majesty’s Government expect you to act on your 
own judgment, and to state to your Ministers 
explicitly that an army of 10,000 English troops 
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has been placed at your disposal for objects of 
great Imperial concern, and not for the attainment 
of any merely local object—that your responsi- 
bility to the Crown is paramount, and that you 
will not continue the expenditure of blood and 
treasure longer than is absolutely necessary for 
the establishment of a just and enduring peace.” 
I do not know how it would be possible for 
language to express more plainly with 
whom the control rests, and what is the 
expectation of the Government with regard 
to the exercise of that control. But fur- 
ther, by a subsequent mail information 
reached me of a difference between the 
Governor and his Ministers with regard to 
the treatment of 183 prisoners who had 
been taken in action—not that there was 
any charge of cruelty in their treatment if 
they were to be kept as prisoners, but that 
there was a difference of opinion between 
the Governor and his Ministers whether 
they should be treated as prisoners at all. 
I addressed a despatch to the Governor on 
the subject. I have not a copy of it with 
me, but I am quite sure | state it correctly 
when I say that I told the Governor that I 
looked to him for determining a question 
of that kind—that I wished him to obtain 
the concurrence of his Ministers if he could; 
but if not, he should decide without their 
concurrence, and that I should be perfectly 
prepared to support him if I found from 
subsequent despatches that he had taken 
that course. I think I have completely 
answered the question proposed to me by 
my right hon. Friend. Now, with regard 
to the origin of this war. My right hon. 
Friend read a letter with reference to the 
origin of the former war, which took place 
in the time of Governor Browne. I do not 
mean to say there is no connection between 
the present and the former war ; but this 
I say—Governor Grey went in 1861 as 
a governor of peace, and he abstained 
from insisting on the terms prescribed by 
Governor Browne. He was regarded by 
the Natives as their friend—he told them 
that the King movement would not be the 
cause of war, and he withdrew by proclama- 
tion that fatal blot which had been the cause 
of the former war. I stated that Governor 
Grey held the origin of the war to be a 
conspiracy of chiefs of a particular district, 
who had been preparing for an attack on 
Auckland. But it was no part of Gover- 
nor Grey’s policy, and certainly it was no 
part of the policy of the Government, to 
maintain an army and continue a war for 
any purpose of oppression to the Natives 
of New Zealand. But I was a little sur- 
rised to learn from the hon. Member for 
avistock (Sir John Trelawny) that I had 
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given no evidence with regard to the secu- | debts due from the colony to the Treasury, 


rity on which this loan was to be raised. 
I should have been afraid, sitting in judg- 
ment on myself, that I had occupied the 
time of the House too long on the subject 
of the security for this loan. I certainly 
stated what was to be the security pledged 
—that it was to be all the revenue of 
which the New Zealand Assembly has the 
command. I stated the ordinary revenue 
for the year ending June 30, 1863, as 
it appears in the papers before the 
House; I also stated the estimated revenue 
for the following year. I showed, I 
thought, to the satisfaction of the House, 
that there was an adequate, ample secu- 
rity in the ordinary revenue of the colony ; 
but in addition to that there was another 
considerable revenue arising from land 
sales. The way in which this loan comes 
to be proposed is this :—Last year an offer 
was made by my noble Friend the Duke 
of Newcastle to ask the House to gua- 
rantee a loan of £500,000 for New Zea- 
land—£200,000 for the expenses of the 
former war, £200,000 for compensation to 
settlers for losses incurred in that war, and 
£100,000 for the purposes of the colony. 
That proposal only passed the first stage 
last Session, and it fell to me to redeem 


the pledge in the course of the present 


Session. But in the meantime a further 
liability of £300,000 had arisen from the 
circumstances of the present war, and if 
the guarantee were limited to £500,000, 
almost the whole of it would come to the 
Treasury. There is a great expense in- 
curred by the mother country, but there is 
also a great expense on the part of the 
colony. They have to pay the expense 
of a local force of 10,000 men in arms 
against the Natives. The payment which 
the colony makes to this country for the 
Imperial troops in New Zealand is under 
an arrangement which terminates at the 
close of the present year. It is, I must 
admit, an unsatisfactory arrangement. 
There is a nominal payment of £5 
per head per man, but the larger _por- 
tion of that sum finds its way back to the 
Treasury of the colony. It is a part of the 
present proposal that this arrangement 
shall terminate, and that the payment 
by New Zealand should be the same 
as by the Australian colonies — namely, 
£40 per man per annum, from the begin- 
ning of 1865. All this is given in detail 
in the papers before the House. It will be 
seen that, in consideration of the arrange- 
ments recited in the letters of Sir Frede- 
rick Rogers and the repayment of all the 
Mr, Cardwell 





it is proposed to guarantee this loan of 
£1,000,000, I have already stated my be- 
lief that the security is quite ample. Of this 
I am sure, that it is desirable that all run- 
ning accounts between the Treasury and 
the colony should be closed, and that 
substantial arrangement should be made 
for the payment of Imperial troops, so 
that it may be no longer a matter of indif- 
ference to the colony whether they provoke 
a war or not, Considering, however, that 
the colonists are now engaged in a formi- 
dable struggle—that all those of age to 
bear arms in the province of Auckland are 
under arms for the defence of their hearths 
and homes—that they are removed from 
the productive pursuits of industry—that 
they are incurring vast expenses, and that 
this beneficial arrangement has been made 
between the colony and the mother coun- 
try, I trust that the hon. Gentleman having 
fully discharged his public duty, will per- 
mit the House to go into Committee on 
this Bill, on the distinct understanding that 
the Lords of the Treasury wil! not advance 
any money until the Assembly of New 
Zealand have formally adopted the terms 
of the arrangement. 

Mason HAMILTON said, that as the 
House had been told that a portion of this 
loan would be employed in compensating 
the colonists who lost their all in the last 
war, he trusted that compensation would 
also be given to those who had lost their 
property in the present war. There was, 
for example, the case of Mr. Calvert, who 
was sitting by his own fireside when his 
child was murdered by the Natives. He 
rushed out, was wounded while gallantly 
fighting, and his property was destroyed. 
He hoped that a part of the money would 
be employed in making good these losses. 

Coronet SYKES must repeat his objec- 
tions to this Bill, and to the entire policy 
of guaranteeing colonial loans. The war 
was part of a system of continued aggres- 
sion on the Natives for the ultimate purpose 
of extermination. Then as to the gua- 
rantee, what was it? The revenue of the 
colony was stated to be £700,000 per 
annum, but the expense of 10,000 troops 
at £40 per man would be £400,000. Then 
there were the items of the payment of 
local troops, the interest of the debt, com- 
pensation to sufferers, and the local govern- 
ment expenses. After these charges had 
been met, what would become of the secu- 
rity? The revenues of the colony, t0% 
were not in the hands of the Treasury but 
under the control of local Ministries, whieh 
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were ephemeral ; and although they might 
have an honest Government now, you might 
have a democratic one to-morrow and then 
they would never get their money. [A 
laugh!| Although he was a Liberal 
himself, he believed that under such demo- 
eratic Governments as existed there they 
could never be certain of the Government, 
and that their guarantee was good for 
nothing. If any one would divide with 
him, he would oppose the Bill. 

Mr. WHALLEY protested against it 
being said that this was a war of aggression 
against the Natives ; the war had nothing 
todo with land, but originated entirely in 
the massacre of some of our troops. He 
wished also to say that Sir George Grey 
had stated in New Zealand that he had 
traced the origin of this war to the Roman 
Catholic Missionaries. He put the question 
on a former occasion three times in one 
night, and he received for answer that it 
was too late to discuss the matter. Too 
late to put such a question! He spent 


nearly a whole day at the Colonial Office 
on the subject, and he was told there were 
floating recollections in the minds of the 
officials there that some such communica- 
tion had been received. He then put the 
question in the House, and cited the 


Canadian rebellion and other recent cases ; 
but only got for answer that the loyalty of 
the Canadians was unimpeachable, and that 
it was absurd to cite them in reference to 
New Zealand. He wished for a distinct 
answer, and if he did not receive it he 
would ask the House to grant him a return 
of all the communications which had been 
received from Sir George Grey relative to 
the origin and progress of the war. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (General Peel) 
had called attention to the immense mis- 
chief likely to arise if the practice prevail- 
ing in New Zealand were persisted in, of 
allowing the responsible Ministers of the 
Governor to dictate to the Commander of 
the forees with reference to the movement 
of the troops ‘in that province. It was said 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Card- 
well), that he had written a despatch which, 
if attended to, would have the effect of 
Preventing the recurrence of such a bad 
practice in future. But he (Mr. Arthur 
Mills) wished to call the attention of the 
House to the very difficult position in which 
they were placed with regard to the con- 
sequences, or rather probable want of con- 
Sequences, resulting from that despatch. 
It was the fact, however, as appeared from 
the papers before the House, that the prac- 
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tice had prevailed, and as long as the pre- 
sent system continued it was likely to pre- 
vail — the practice of dictation in these 
matters by the responsible Ministers of the 
Governor; and it was questionable how far 
any despatch from the Colonial Office could 
put an end to it. As an illustration, he 
might mention that the Deputy Commis- 
sary General remonstrated against an at- 
tempt made not very long ago—and which, 
indeed, was carried out—of advancing lump 
sums from the Treasury chest, as £100,000 
at a time, for the payment of the militia of 
New Zealand, for which ostensibly it was 
the duty of the Colonial Government to 
provide. The Governor referred the matter 
to these Ministers, who said that it was 
absolutely necessary the sum should be ad- 
vanced, considering the exigencies of the 
colony, and that it should be repaid in 
three months. That sum had never been 
repaid. The simple fact was that the 
Ministers dictated to the Governor, who 
acted under compulsion. He wanted to 
know what despatch written from the Co- 
lonial Office would prevent the continuance 
of the practice? The despatch might be 
sent out, but the responsible Ministers of 
the Governor would say, ‘‘ We cannot hold 
office on these terms — we will resign.’’ 
Their successors would do the same, a 
succession of erises would occur, and in 
the end the Governor would be forced to 
yield. If such practices were allowed to 
go on, and the responsible Ministers of the 
Governor were allowed to spend money 
voted by Parliament, the result would be 
indefinitely to prolong the war. Then 
again, in the time, he believed, of Governor 
Browne, the Commander of the forces said 
that in his judgment the troops ought to 
be sent to a certain part of the province. 
The Minister of New Zealand said, ‘‘ Oh, 
I trust you will do nothing of the kind. I 
have property there, and I shall have to 
begin life again if you send them there.” 
The Minister was all powerful, and pre- 
vented the arrangement which the Com- 
mander of the forces wanted to carry out. 
Now, as to the origin of the war, the right 
hon. Gentleman said the Natives were the 
cause of it, and the colonists had nothing 
to do with it. He had that morning re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Gorst—a gentle- 
man who had written a very able and in- 
telligent book on these transactions in New 
Zealand—in which letter Mr. Gorst, speak- 
ing of the allegation that the war was the 
result of a conspiracy of the Maorics, ex- 
pressed his absolute disbelief of it from 
the personal knowledge derived from a 
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residence on the spot some time before the 
war broke out. Tales of such plots, he 
added, were common during the whole time 
of his residence in New Zealand, many of 
them, to his certain knowledge, utterly 
false. He stated further that he could 
undertake to disprove the existence of half- 
a-dozen former plots stated upon evidence 
as credible as that upon the faith of which 
Waikato was invaded. This confirmed the 
opinion which he had formed upon infor- 
mation received from both civil and military 
authorities ; and when distinguished mili- 
tary authorities expressed their opinion that 
the Queen’s troops were being employed in 
carrying on an unrighteous war, not to 
protect the lives and property of the people 
of Auckland, but to enable the colonists to 
get as much fertile land as they could, and 
a small knot of persons in Auckland to 
coin fortunes out of the commissariat, he 
did think that it behoved the House of 
Commons to interfere. 

Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN said, he 
rose at the request of several of his Friends 
to read an extract from a letter which he 
had received since the right hon. Gentleman 
had begun his speech. The writer, who 


was known to many Members of the House, 
and for whose shrewdness and ability he 


could answer, and who, though now within 
a few miles of the seat of war in New Zea- 
land, till about fifteen months ago knew as 
little about that country as most hon. 
Members did now, after describing an en- 
gagement in which of 400 Natives 200 had 
been killed or wounded continued— 

“ They are a brave race, and it seems a great 
shame to take their land from them. We all out 
here consider the war an unjust one. But the ery 
of the colonists is still for land. Moreover, the 
troops are the making of Auckland, as contrac- 
tors and that kind of people are making large 
fortunes. So long, therefore, as you are fools 
enough to supply the needful, so long will they 
keep on the war. General Cameron has captured 
millions of acres which a few months ago be- 
longed to the Natives.” 


He then went on, after expressing an opi- 
nion that this winter might starve out the 
Natives, to give a deplorable account of the 
repulse which our troops had sustained, and 
stated that the people of England had no 
idea how many of the valuable lives of our 
soldiers were lost in every petty skirmish, 
and declared his belief that if the colonists 
and the Maories were left to fight it out, 
so well had the colonists supplied the latter 
with arms, that probably the Natives would 
have the best of it. If the right hon. 
Gentleman wished to be distinguished as 
the wisest Minister who ever presided at 
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the Colonial Office, he would by the next 
mail send out orders to make peace as soon 
as possible, to wash our hands of an un- 
righteous and iniquitous war, and leave the 
colonists to reap the fruit of their own 
misdeeds. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
that if when the Estimates were passed 
the Government had foreseen the unfortu- 
nate turn which events in New Zealand had 
subsequently taken, they would not have 
proposed reduction in any of the votes, 
At the same time he saw no reason for 
introducing a supplemental Estimate at 
the present moment. If the Estimate was 
exceeded there would be ample time before 
the close of the financial year to adopt 
that measure. It, unfortunately, seemed 
probable that hostilities might continue 
for some time longer ; but, looking at the 
war from a financial point of view, hon, 
Members must recollect that the chief 
source of expense was the cust of trans- 
porting commissariat supplies and stores 
for a large army in the field in the interior 
of the country. General Cameron had, 
however, now removed the greater part of 
his forces from the interior, leaving only a 
sufficient number of troops to hold the 
posts from which he had driven the Natives, 
and had transported them by sea to the 
eastern shore of the Island, where the 
operations were likely to be less expensive 
than those carried on in the interior. Be- 
sides this, the Commissariat had, according 
to the last advices, made arrangements 
for supplying the troops left in the interior 
by means of water carriage, which would 
be much cheaper than the land transport 
which they had hitherto had to employ. 
The House would gain no information 
from any supplemental Estimate which 
could now be laid upon the table, founded, 
as it must be, upon no certain data, and he 
still hoped that the Estimate already pre- 
sented would not be materially exceeded. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, that he had 
received a letter from that distinguished 
naval officer Sir William Wiseman, com- 
manding on the New Zealand station, in 
which he described the excellent service 
rendered by the naval brigade at Tau- 
ranga, where he himself directed the 
operations, and detailed the particulars of 
the gallant and noble deaths of Captain 
Hamilton of the Esk and Commander Hay 
of the Harrier, and other officers. From 
the conclusion of his letter he gathered 
that he was of opinion that the war might 
be indefinitely prolonged, aud that it was 
totally unjustifiable. 
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Question put, ‘* That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 79 ; Noes 
32: Majority 47. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Sums borrowed under recited 
Act of General Assembly of New Zealand, 
not exceeding £1,000,000 and Interest, 
guaranteed under this Act). 

Mr. MORRISON moved by way of 
Amendment the substitution of the words 
five hundred thousand pounds’’ for ‘‘ one 
million pounds,”’ observing that the pro- 
posed guarantee was an Imperial guaran- 
tee and ought to be rendered applicable 
only to Imperial purposes. He did not 
at all, he said, mean to doubt that the 
colony would make good the £1,000,000 
which it was sought by the Bill to guaran- 
tee ; he objected to the proposal on prin- 
ciple, and thought it ought not to go be- 
yond the £500,000 in which the colony 
was indebted to this country. He was 


also, he might add, opposed to our soldiers 
being sacrificed in wresting their land from 
the Native population of New Zealand, his 


belief being that the colonists were in all 
likelihood led to persevere in that policy 
by the fact that their imaginations were 
fired by the idea that large quantities of 
gold were to be found in the northern part 
of the Native territory. We were thus 
led to throw away many valuable lives in 
the pursuit of an object not in the least 
of Imperial importance, and he for one 
objected to our guaranteeing money for 
that purpose. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that in the 
despatch he had sent to Sir George Grey 
he had distinetly stated that no portion of 
the guaranteed loan was to be applied to 
the purposes of a military settlement. 

Mr. WALPOLE regarded the war as 
being most unjust, and he hoped that as 
soon as it was ended an entirely new 
policy with reference to New Zealand 
would be initiated, but it was another 
question what should be done in the pre- 
sent crisis. Our policy had been quite 
sufficient to provoke the inhabitants of the 
colony to the acts which they had com- 
mitted, but we could not conduct ourselves 
towards a colony when in a crisis in the 
same manner as we would deal with that 
colony at the conclusion of the war. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, that having 
engaged in an unjust quarrel, the only 
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course left for us to pursue was to end it 
as soon as possible. The proper course 
would be to allow the colony to obtain 
their loan without the guarantee at an 
interest of 6 or 7 per cent. Such a course 
would practically put an end to the war 
at once ; but if they entered on the course 
of guaranteeing loans the war would never 
come to an end. 

Sir JOHN TRELAWNY thought it 
had been shown that the security would 
not be sufficient for the loan of a million, 
and he should support the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Morrison), as he 
thought it might be good enough for the 
loan of half that amount. 

Mr. WHITE wished to know, whether 
the colonists intended raising a further 
sum of £2,000,000 upon the security of 
colonial debentures, and whether they pur- 
posed applying it to their grand scheme of 
colonization ? 

Me. CARDWELL said, that the 
£2,000,000 had nothing to do with the 
present loan, which would have a prior 
claim upon the revenue. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS would not vote 
for the Amendment, for he objected alto- 
gether to the principle of a guarantee. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
could not sit still and hear the war stig- 
matized as being unjust. Had the Go- 
vernment concurred in that view, orders 
would have been issued long since to put 
an end to it upon any terms. He main- 
tained that any one who would carefully 
examine the subject could not fail to come 
to the conclusion that the war was a just 
and necessary one. The Governor (Sir 
George Grey) had used every effort to 
prevent a most warlike, turbulent, and 
misguided portion of the Natives from re- 
newing hostilities with their neighbours, 
but had unfortunately failed; and he had 
been forced by the perversity and unjust 
and extravagant suspicions of the Natives 
into a war which was strictly a war of self- 
defence. 

Cotone. SYKES wished to know, if 
the war had not originated in the objection 
which some chiefs entertained against the 
sale of some land by another chief, which 
they said he had no right to sell without 
their consent ? 

Mrz. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that the hon. and gallant Member 
referred to the former and not to the pre- 
sent war. The Governor in that instance 
not unjustly refused to submit to the dicta- 
tion of a Native chief who had usurped the 
prerogative of the Crown, 
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Mr. AYRTON thought the Under Sec- 
retary of the Colonies was mistaken as to 
the origin of the war. Governor Browne 
had stated that the colonists were deter- 
mined to get possession of the land of the 
Natives, rightly if they could, if not by 
any other mode. 

Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clanse 2 (Treasury not to approve of 


the borrowing of £1,000,000 until cer- | 


tain provision is made). 

Mr. AYRTON asked, whether the ar- 
rangement that this country was to pay 
half the expenses of the war was to be 
permanent ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that in the 
Correspondence it was stated distinctly 
that the arrangement was subject to revi- 
sion hereafter. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


NAVY & ARMY EXPENDITURE (1862-3), 
COMMITTEE. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
as the proceeding which he was about to 
ask the Committee to take was a novel 
one, he felt it his duty to say a few words 
to explain the object of the Resolutions 
which he had just handed to the Speaker. 
Up to last year the Reports of the Army 
and Navy expenditure were laid upon the 
table soon after the meeting of Parliament, 
and they passed, so to speak, sub silentio ; 
but the Committee on Public Accounts had 
recommended that those Reports should 
not only be laid on the table, but should 
be subjected to a confirmatory Vote of the 
House. The only question was as to the 
form in which that Vote should be taken, 
and the same Committee had recommended 
the pleasure of Parliament should be taken 
this year in the form which he now pro- 
posed. The advances on certain Votes for 
the Navy were more than covered by the 
surplus on other Votes; and he was about 
to ask the Committee to confirm a decision 
at which the Treasury had arrived, appro- 
priating the surplus on certain Votes of last 
year to the payment of the advances on 
certain other Votes of last year. 

Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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Mr. LYGON asked whether the Com. 
mittee was to understand that the further 
action was to relieve the Commissioners of 
Audit or the Treasury, or any other body, 
from any responsibility ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE.- 
QUER said, that the Appropriation Actas 
framed last year in conformity with the 
recommendation of the Committee on Pub. 
lic Accounts gave the Treasury to do only 
provisionally what before last Session it 
had done as a final act. Up to last year the 
Treasury had power to sanction the appli- 
eation by the Admiralty of any surplus on 
Votes passed by that House to meet ad. 
vances on other Votes, and the effect of 
that arrangement was to pass the money 
without the transaction being submitted to 
the further and final approval of the House, 
though the transfer was brought under the 
notice of the House, inasmuch as the cor- 
respondence between the Departments was 
printed ; but no Vote of the House was 
asked which would have enabled hon. Mem- 
bers to agree to dissent from the transfer, 
Under the new arrangement the appropria- 
tion was merely a provisional transaction, 
to be completed only when it was sane- 
tioned by the subsequent Vote of the House. 
The main question which had arisen was 
whether the matter should be brought u- 
der the notice of the House by a simple 
Resolution or by a revoting of the money. 
This Resolution had nothing to do with 
the payment of money. The transaction 
was complete, and all that was wanted was 
the authority of Parliament. The effect 
of asking the House to pass this Resolu- 
tion was simply to give them the opportu- 
nity, if they thought fit, of disapproving of 
any of these transfers from one Vote to 
another. 

Mr. CORRY asked what would be the 
result if the House refused its sanction to 
these transfers ? 
| Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
| QUER said, that the reply to this question 

must be very much like Speaker Onslow’s 
reply when asked what would be the con- 
| sequence of his naming a Member? This 





| was a class of transactions which followed 
the same principle as Votes for Civil Con- 


tingencies. It was necessary to intrust 
the Government with certain discretionary 
powers of spending money, and if these 
| powers were misused, a Vote of Censure 
| might be moved. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the effect of the 
change had been to give to this House & 
| control which they did not possess before. 
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Even the Treasury had heretofore no con- 
trol over the different Departments, which 
could supply a deficiency in one Vote out of 
the surplus upon another without check. 
By the new regulations, however, not a 
shilling could be so transferred without the 
sanction of the Treasury. This was 9 pro- 
yisional arrangement, and if the House did 
not approve it they might pass a Vote of 
Censure. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER thought that 
the better arrangement would be to repay 
into the Exchequer the surplus upon any 
Vote, and then let Parliament revote it 
next Session. 


Resolutions agreed to. 
(1.) Resolved, 


That the Expenditure incurred for certain 


Navy Services in the year ended the 31st day of pl 


March, 1863, has fallen short of the sums appro- 
pr'ated to those Services by the sum of £870,100 ; 

id that the Expenditure which has been incurred 
for certain other Navy Services and not provided 
for in the sums appropriated to those Services 
for the same year has amounted to the sum of 
£499,702 7s. 9d. 


(2.) Resolved, 


That the said Expenditure for Navy Services 
unprovided for as aforesaid, amounting to 
£499,702 7s. 9d., has been temporarily defrayed, 
under the authority of the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, out of the Surpluses which | 
have arisen, as aforesaid, upon other Votes for 
Navy Services, amounting to £870,100. 


(3.) Resolved, 


That the application of so much of the said 
Surpluses be sanctioned. 


(4.) Resolved, 


That the Expenditure incurred for certain ( 
Army Services in the year ended the 31st day | 
of March, 1863, has fallen short of the sums 
appropriated to those Services by the sum of 
£1,097,725 12s., and that the Expenditure which 
has been incurred for certain other Army Services 
and not provided for in the sums appropriated to 
those Services for the same year, has amounted 
to the sum of £336,309 15s. 8d. 


(5.) Resolved, 


That the said Expenditure for Army Services 
unprovided for, as aforesaid, amounting to 
£336,309 15s. 8d., has been temporarily defrayed, 
under the authority of the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, out of the Surpluses which 
have arisen, as aforesaid, upon other Votes for 
Army Services, amounting to £1,097,725 12s. 


(6.) Resolved, 


That the application of so much of the said 
Surpluses be sanctioned. 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Twelve of the clock. 


VOL, CLXXVI. [ruup sexs.) 
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WESTMINSTER BRIDGE TRAFFIC BILL. 
[pin. 205.] comMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Power to the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Works to make Bye-laws 
and Orders). 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY asked whether 
the tramway in the centre would be removed 
to the side next the curb, and whether the 
flanges would also be removed ? 

Mr. COWPER stated that if there was 
no engineering difficulty he should give in- 
structions for the removal of the tramway 
as suggested. His desire was that the 
flanges should continue, but in another 


ace. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY understood from 
Mr. Page that there would be no difficulty 
in removing the tramway. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow, at Twelve of the clock. 


PUBLIC WORKS (MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS)—[ADVANCES.} 
COMMITTEE. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

THe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER moved a Resolution, authorizing 
the advance from the Consolidated Fund 
of a sum not exceeding £350,000 on the 
security of local rates, to be applied to the 
same purposes as those specified in the 
Act of last year. 

Lorv EDWARD HOWARD thanked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for mak- 
ing this proposition, for the distress in the 
manufacturing districts had by no means 
passed away. 


Resolved, 

That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury be authorized to make further Advances 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, to an amount 
not exceeding £350,000, upon security of Local 
Rates, for facilitating the execution of Works in 
certain Manufacturing Districts. 


House resumed. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow 
at Twelve of the clock. 
3 I 
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SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CLERGY DIS- 
ABILITIES REMOVAL BILL —[Bux 161.] 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE pro- 
posed the addition of the following words 
to the end of the Bill, ‘or in Ireland, in 
any Court of Common Law, in the name of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners.”” 

Mr. WHALLEY wished to know whe- 
ther the Bill affected the Act of Settle- 
ment. It would enable any one single 
Bishop to inundate this country with clergy- 
men of the Scotch Episcopal Church, who 
indulged to a considerable extent in the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that no 
Scotch clergyman would be admitted to a 
living or curacy in England under this Bill 
without taking the declaration required of 
English clergymen on ordination. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Bill to be read 3°, on Thursday. 


PRIVATE BILL COSTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Scourr1etp, Bill for award- 
ing Costs in certain cases to opponents and pro- 
moters of Private Bills, ordered* to be brought 
in by Mr. Scourrietp and Mr. Massey. 

Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 221.] 


POOR REMOVAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Vittrers, Bill to explain the 
Statute of Her present Majesty for amending the 
Laws relating to the removal of the Poor, ordered* 
to be brought in by Mr. Vitiiers and Mr. Gutpry, 

Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 222.] 


House adjourned at half after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 19, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buts — First Reading— 
Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act Extension * 
(No. 213); Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c.* 
(No. 214) ; Portsmouth Dockyard (Acquisition 
of Lands)* (No. 215) ; Militia Pay*; Sheriffs 
Substitute (Scotland)* (No. 216); Bank Notes, 
&e., Signature * (No. 217); Registration of 
Deeds (Ireland)* (No. 218); Poisoned Flesh 
Prohibition, &c.* (No. 219) ; Justices Proceed- 
ings Confirmation (Sussex)* (No. 220). 

Second Reading—Sale of Gas (Scotland)* (No. 
152); Naval Discipline (No. 205) ([n.1.]; 
Local Government Act (1858) Amendment * 
(No. 190), 


{LORDS} 
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Committee — Mutual Surrender of Criminals 
(Prussia) (No. 204) [.u.]; Thames Embank. 
ment and Metropolis Improvement (Loans)* 
(No. 206) ; Isle of Man Harbours Act Amend. 
ment * (No. 209) ; Militia Ballots Suspension *, 

Report — Accidents Compensation Act Amend- 
ment* (No. 158); Mutual Surrender of 
Criminals (Prussia) [.u.] (No. 204); Thames 
Embankment and Metropolis Improvement 
(Loans)* (No. 206); Isle of Man Harbours 
Act Amendment * (No, 209); Militia Ballots 
Suspension *, 


SLAVE TRADE IN THE PACIFIC. 
PETITION FROM NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Lorv BROUGHAM presented a Peti- 
tion from inhabitants of Sydney, New 
South Wales, in public meeting assembled, 
praying for measures to suppress the Slave 
‘Trade amongst the Islands of the Pacific, 
The petitioners expressed great indignation 
at finding a slave trade established in that 
part of the world by vessels frequenting 
the neighbouring islands, and inveigling 
on board or carrying off by main force 
several hundreds of the poor natives. One 
vessel had got 700 of the natives on board, 
and the master complained that he was 
not allowed to complete his cargo to the 
full amount by decoying on board or seiz- 
ing 400 more. So that 1,100 human 
beings were to be put on board a vessel 
not capable of holding half the number. 
The Petitioners prayed that some remedy 
might be devised for that state of things. 


Petition to lie on the table. 


NAVAL DISCIPLINE BILL—(No. 205.) 
SECOND READING, 


Tue Duce or SOMERSET said, that 
a few Amendments had been found neces 
sary in this Act. Instead, however, of 
bringing in a separaté Bill, he proposed to 
reproduce the whole Act, and to move cet- 
tain amended clauses in Committee. 

After a short conversation, 

Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Thursday 
next. 


THE MUTUAL SURRENDER OF CRIMI- 
NALS (PRUSSIA) BILL—(No. 204.) 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Lorv BROUGHAM expressed his ap- 
proval of the convention on which the 
measure was founded, and said that he 
trusted the time would soon come when 
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we should have similar conventions with 
all other countries, and when all countries 
would have similar conventions with each 
other. 


Bill reported, without Amendment. 
House adjourned at a quarter before 


Six o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, July 19, 1864. 
MINUTES.] — Sexect Commirrer — Report— 


Patent Office Library and Museum * (No. 504). 
SurpLr—Lesolutions [July 18] reported*—Army 


and Navy Expenditure (1862-3) ; Public Works | 


(Manufacturing Districts) [Advances]. 

Wars anp Means—Resolutions [July 18} reported. 

Pustic Birts — Ordered — Consolidated Fund 
(Appropriation)* ; Bribery at Elections *; Poor 
Relief (Metropolis); Stamp Duties Act (1864) 
Amendment *. 

First Reading—Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion)*; Stamp Duties Act (1864) Amend- 
ment * [Bill 225]; Poor Relief (Metro- 
polis)* [Bill 224]; Bribery at Elections* 
(Bill 227). 

Second Reading—Bank Post Bills (Ireland)* 
en 211); Cathedral Minor Corporations * 
Bill 220]; Poor Removal * [Bill 222]. 

Committee—Improvement of Land Act (1864)* 
[Bill 187]; Contagious Diseases* [Bill 212] 
re-committed ; Indian Medical Service [Bill 
213}—r.r.; Criminal Justice Act (1865) Ex- 
tension * [ Bill 201] re-committed; Public Works 
comp nae | Districts)* [Bill 204]; West 
ndian Incumbered Estates Act Amendment * 
[Bill 215]; Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000) * 


{Jour 19, 1864} 








{Bill 217}; Clerks of the Peace Removal * 
[Bill 209]; Armagh Archiepiscopal Revenues * 
[Bill 202}. 

Report—Improvement of Land Act (1864)* [Bill 
187]; Contagious Diseases * [Bill 212]; ilot- | 
age Order Confirmation (No. 2)* [Bill 184]; 
Criminal Justice Act (1865) Extension * [Bill | 
201); Public Works (Manufacturing Districts)* | 
[Bill 204]; West Indian Incumbered Estates | 
Act Amendment ®* [Bill 215]; Exchequer Bonds | 
(£1,600,000) * [Bill 217] ; Clerks of the Peace | 
Removal * [Bill 209] ; Armagh Archiepiscopal | 
Revenues * [Bill oes} 
onsidered as amended—New Zealand (Guaran- | 
tee of Loan)* [Bill 150]; Westminster Bridge | 
Traffic * [Bill 205]. 

Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Supplemental * [Bill 207]. | 

Withdrawn—Forfeiture of Lands and Goods * 
[Bill 21] ; Church of England Estates * [Bill 
127] ; Costs Security * [Bill 58] ; Joint Stock 
Companies (Voting Papers)* C ill 198]; Jus- 


tices of the Peace Procedure * [Bill 138]. 
The House met at Twelve of the clock. 
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SUPPLY—REPORT. 


Resolutions [July 18] reported. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to know, whether the Vote for 
£2,000 for the Ashantee war was merely 
an estimate, or represented money already 
expended? He also wished to know in 
what position the Government stood with 
regard to the general expenses of the Ash- 
antee war, and more particularly the power 
lodged in the hands of Governor Pine, of 
meeting his necessities by a recourse to the 
Treasury chest. He thought that some 
more stringent Resolutions ought to be 
passed to prevent Colonial Governors from 
resorting to the Treasury chest without 
the previous sanction of the Government 
at home. 

Mr. PEEL said, that in the absence of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and also of the Under Secretary, it was 
difficult to give the hon. Baronet the infor- 
mation for which he asked. His (Mr. 
Peel’s) recollection of the particular item 
was, that it was an expenditure which had 
already been incurred. Money was ad- 
vanced out of the Treasury chest during 
the last year which had been repaid from 
the Vote. That had necessarily caused an 
excess on the Vote, which had now to be 
made good. The Governors of colonies 
were not permitted, except in extreme 
cases, to pay advances out of the Treasury 
chest. In emergencies, however, they had 
authority under the standing regulations 
to obtain that money. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY said, he be- 
lieved the result of such a regulation 
would be that Colonial Governors could 
avail themselves of the aid which they 
could obtain from the Treasury chest when- 
ever they pleased without this country 
knowing anything of it for two years. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE BILL. 
[BILL 213.] commrrree. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2 (The Secretary of State for 
India in Council empowered to make 
Regulations for the Medical Service of 
Her Majesty’s Forces in India, and to 
empower the Authorities in India to make 
similar Regulations). 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he thought that 

sae * 
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a certain number of appointments should 
be given as the result of competitive ex- 
aminations. He did not wish to oppose 
the Bill in a factious spirit, but he should 
feel himself compelled to oppose it unless 
the right hon. Baronet would consent to 
give some assurance that the competitive 
stem would not be entirely abandoned. 

Srr CHARLES WOOD said, he had no 
wish to abolish the competitive examina- 
tions, but he desired to extend to the 
medical service in India the same advan- 
tages as those enjoyed by the Queen’s ser- 
vice, and the proposal of the Bill was that 
any assistant-surgeon in the Queen’s army 
—all of whom had obtained their appoint- 
ments by competition—might, if he so 
pleased, volunteer into the Indian army. 

Coroner NORTH said, that the defi- 
ciency of medical officers in the army was 
so great that acting assistant-surgeons had 
lately been introduced—a class of medical 
officers never before heard of. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he thought that 
the competitive system could only have 
failed from the standard of examination 
being too high, or the pay too low, and 
the Bill did not do anything to effect im- 
provements in either of these directions. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
position of the officers had been bettered 
both as to rank and pay. 

Coronet SYKES complained that many 
of the Natives of India who were in every 
respect well qualified for the posts were 
prevented from entering the service from 
the prejudice which existed against the 
colour of their skins. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he regarded the 
Bill as substituting the old system of pa- 
tronage for the competitive examination, 
which had been found to work so admira- 
bly, and he should therefore move that the 
House report Progress. 

Cotonet DICKSON said, he did not see 
how the difficulty in filling up the vacan- 
cies in the Queen’s army would be reme- 
died by allowing officers to volunteer into 
the Indian service. 

Str CHARLES WOOD said, he would 
consent to insert a proviso in the Bill en- 
acting that all the regulations referring to 
the appointment of medical officers should 
be submitted to Parliament. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought that no 
action should be taken upon the regulations 
until they had been before the House one 
month. 

Srr CHARLES WOOD said, he could 
not agree to the proposition of the hon. 


Mr. Hennessy 


{COMMONS} 
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Member. The regulations should be sub. 
mitted to the House after they had come 
into operation. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.’’—(Mr. Hennessy.) 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 6; 
Noes 43: Majority 37. 


Str CHARLES WOOD said, he proposed 
to submit the regulations to Parliament 
within fourteen days after they were made, 
provided Parliament were sitting, and if 
not, within fourteen days’ after the next 
meeting of Parliament. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
“ Provided always, That all such regulations shall 
be laid before Parliament within fourteen days 
after the meeting thereof, if Parliament be sitting, 
and if Parliament be not sitting, then within 
fourteen days after the next meetiiug thereof.”— 
(Sir Charles Wood.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. HENNESSY moved as an Amend- 
ment the insertion of words suspending 
the operation of the regulations until they 
had been a fortnight before the House. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the word 
‘* all,” and insert the word ‘ no,’”’—(MHr. 
Hennessy,)—instead thereof. 


Question put, “That the word ‘all’ 
stand part of the said proposed Amend- 
ment.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 24; 
Noes 7: Majority 17. 


And it appearing that 40 Members were 
not present, the Chairman left the Chair. 


Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair. 


House counted, and 40 Members being 
present, 
Bill further considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Question again put, “That the word 
‘all’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 34; 
Noes 11: Majority 23. 


Mr. HENNESSY complained that the 
majority of those who had heard the dis- 
cussion had voted with him, but that his 
Amendment had been lost in consequence 
of a number of hon. Members having come 
down from the Committee-rooms, The 
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Bill was passed at one o’clock that morn- 
ing, and was now hurried through Com- 
mittee. It proposed entirely to abolish 
competitive examination, and, knowing 
how many of his young countrymen ob- 
tained the appointments under the present 
system, he believed he was only doing his 
duty in resisting it to the utmost. 

Srr CHARLES WOOD said, he would 
stand by his Motion. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 30; 
Noes 6: Majority 24. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again 
this day. 


COMPLAINTS OF THE CUSTOMS 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. C. TURNER said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Government 
to take into consideration the various Peti- 
tions presented to this House by the Cus- 
toms Employés, with a view to the removal 
of the grievances complained of by assi- 
milating the pay and classification of the 
Customs to the pay and classification of 
the Inland Revenue and other similar 
Departments of the Public Service ? 

Mr. PEEL replied that there was no 
standard of pay and classification in the 
Public Service which could be applied to 
all offices indiscriminately without refer- 
ence to the nature and the responsibility 
of the duties to be performed. The prac- 
tice was to grant to each office a number 
of clerks and rates of pay, which were 
considered adequate to obtain an efficient 
body of servants. He thought it far 
better that such office should have the 
salaries of the clerks it required fixed 
with reference to its own particular re- 
quirements rather than with reference to 
the practice adopted in any other public 
Department. During the last year the 
oflicers of the Customs had memorialised 
the Treasury for an improvement in their 
condition; and while in some cases the 
Lords of the Treasury had not seen their 
way to comply with the ee, in 
other cases they had not only added to 
the emoluments of the officers but accele- 
tated their promotion, and he hoped very 
considerably ameliorated their position. 


{Jury 19, 1864} 
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THE YORKSHIRE RESERVOIRS, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. FERRAND said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- _ 
partment, Whether he did not communi- 
eate with the Mayor of Bradford, two 
years ago, on the dangerous state of the 
Doe Park Reservoir, who replied that it 
had been emptied, and should not be 
again filled until the embankment was 
secure; whether Mr. Rawlinson, the Go- 
vernment Inspector, has not reported to 
the Home Office that ‘this Reservoir has 
been full and overflowing several times; 
on some occasions it has been full, or 
nearly full, for several successive weeks ; 
and there is a dangerous leak beneath the 
main embankment, and that the Reservoir 
is in a dangerous state;” whether he has 
not also reported that “the bye-wash 
space should be increased at the several 
Bradford Reservoirs, and that such floods 
as occurred in July, 1855, ought to be 
guarded against in future ;” and whether, 
after this Government Report, and the 
danger to which hundreds of persons have 
been exposed by the non-fulfilled pledge 
of the Mayor of Bradford, it is not the 
official duty of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department to exercise his 
authority to protect them from danger in 
future; and whether he will not incur 
grave responsibility if he fails to do so ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, 
he had communicated with the Mayor 
of Bradford in March, 1862, with refer- 
ence to the Doe Park Reservoir, who in- 
formed him that the water was let off, 
and that the Waterworks Committee pro- 
posed to examine the reservoir on the next 
day, accompanied by their engineer ; and 
that every precaution would be taken to 
secure the safety of the public. He after- 
wards received the Report of the engineer, 
who stated the instructions he had given 
to the contractor as to some alterations, 
which he trusted would prove entirely 
effective. The engineer did not say that 
the reservoir would not again be filled 
till the embankment was secure, but it 
was obvious that it could not be so filled 
until the alterations in progress were com- 
pleted. No further complaint of this 
reservoir was made until March in the 
present year, when Mr. Rawlinson was 
directed to inspect it. His Report was 
on the table of the House and could be 
referred to by any hon. Member. A copy 
was sent to the Mayor of Bradford. The 


hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ferrand) was mis- 
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taken in supposing that the Secretary of 
State had any official authority to insure 
the safety of reservoirs. He could only, 
as in this case, call the attention of the 
persons under whose charge they were to 
any alleged defects in their construction, 
and on those persons alone rested the 
responsibility of making them secure. At 
the time of Mr. Rawlinson’s inspection 
of the Doe Park Reservoir it was empty. 
He reported that both at Doe Park and 
Barden there was a leakage, that the work 
of repair would be heavy in both in- 
stances, but that he was assured that it 
should be complete. With those excep- 
tions he reported that the Bradford Reser- 
voirs and works had been well devised, 
and appeared to be well executed. 

Me. W. E. FORSTER asked, Whether 
the right hon. Gentleman did not think 
it would be desirable to appojnt a Com- 
mission, composed of engineers, to inquire 
into the best mode of constructing reser- 
voirs in future ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he had not 
lost sight of the suggestions which had 
been made on the subject; but the Go- 
vernment had not come to any decision 
with respect to it. 


MR. ARNOLD AND THE POLICE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether Police Con- 
stable 244 B, as to whom Mr. Arnold, the 
Magistrate at Westminster Police Court, 
publicly stated on two several occasions 
in the month of May last, that he would 
not believe him on his oath, was still 
continued in the Force? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that that police constable was still in the 
force, and that he thought it would be 
& gross injustice to dismiss him. No 
reason had been assigned by Mr. Arnold 
for the opinion he was said to have ex- 
pressed, and he (Sir George Grey) could 
see no good ground for that opinion. 

Mx. WHALLEY said, he wished to 
know, Whether any further inquiry was 
to be made in regard to Mr. Arnold: 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he did not 
think there was any ground for inquiry. 
He had notified to Mr. Arnold that if he 
or any other magistrate desired to bring 
any misconduct on the part of a constable 
under the notice of the Commissioners, 
he should enter it in the charge-sheet ex- 
pressly provided for the purpose. 


Sir George Grey 


{COMMONS} 
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DENMARK AND GERMANY—THE PRwvs. 
SIANS AND THE NORWEGIAN MAIL 
STEAMER “ VIKEN.”—QUESTION, 


Mr. WYLD said, he wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, If Her Majesty’s Government have 
received any information of an attack 
made by the Prussian troops upon the 
Norwegian Royal Mail steamer Viken 
(sailing from Christiania to Lubeck) whilst 
landing passengers at Frederickshaven in 
Jutland on the morning of the 13th of 
July, on which occasion the lives of some 
British subjects who were on board were 
seriously endangered ? 

Mx. LAYARD said, in reply, that the 
Government had received information that 
some Prussian troops had fired upon this 
mail steamer; but he had not heard that 
there were any English passengers on 
board, or that she was landing any passen- 
gers. The fact appeared to be that the 
Prussian troops had mistaken the vessel, 
and thought she was a Danish vessel carry- 
ing troops. But the Swedish Minister 
had addressed a Note to the Prussian Go- 
vernment on the subject, and they had 
promised that an inquiry should be made 
into the case. 

Mr. WYLD said, it was quite a mistake 
to suppose there were no English passen- 
gers on board the steamer. There were 
several English passengers, and one of 
them was nearly wounded by a bullet 
which was fired from the Prussian vessel. 


CANADA—THE NORTH AMERICAN 
COLONIES.—QUESTION, 


Sir JOHN WALSH said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether he will have any ob- 
jection to lay upon the table of the House 
the Despatches recently received from the 
Governor General of Canada, and the other 
Governors of our North American Colonies, 
relative to the recent Ministerial Changes 
and the project of a Federal Union of 
those Colonies ; and whether it is his in- 
tention, before the close of the Session, to 
make any statement, or to afford any in- 
formation to the House on the important 
legislative crisis which appears to be 
impending in the constitution of those 
Colonies ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
a new Government having been formed 
in Canada by a union between the two 
parties into which the Assembly was 
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divided, the intention of the new Govern- 
ment to mature, during the recess, mea- 
sures for an important purpose, namely, 
for settling the constitutional difficulties 
which had prevailed in the Upper and 
Lower Provinces, by what they called the 
federative principle, applied to Canada 
itself, with a provision for the future re- 
ception into the Union of the maritime 
provinces of the North Western territory. 
He understood it was their intention, 
after maturing those measures, to commu- 
nicate with the Home Government on the 
subject; but as those measures had not 
et been framed, it was manifestly not in 
his (Mr. Cardwell’s) power to give any 
information on the subject. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND), 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he rose to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that, 
in the month of April last, a lunatic 
named Alexander Eiffe, committed on the 
usual certificates to the public and private 
Lunatic Asylum of Lucan, county of Dub- 
lin, was forcibly removed by two bailiffs 
from thence for debt to Kilmainham Gaol, 
which caused his death within six weeks 
after his arrest ; and whether he will con- 
sult with the Law Officers of the Crown 
as to the desirability of having such a 
change made in the Law as would prevent, 
under similar circumstances, a person 
from being removed from a Lunatic Asy- 
lum to a prison? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, in reply, 
that as the Lucan Asylum was a private 
establishment, the Government could not 
interfere under the circumstances. He 
would, however, consult with the Law 
Officers of the Crown, as to whether any 
steps could be taken on the subject in re- 
gard to the future. 


FORTS ON THE GOLD COAST. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. C. P. BERKELEY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, If any account can be given of 
the sum of £4,000, which has been an- 
nually voted for fifty years for the repairs 
and maintenance of Forts and Establish- 
ments on the Gold Coast, which Forts are 
now reported by Commodore Wilmot to 
be in a “ dilapidated condition, and to re- 
quire great repairs,” very little attention 


{Jury 19, 1864} 
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seeming to have been paid to them for 
years past? 

Mr. CARDWELL replied, that the 
£4,000, which had long been contributed 
for the purpose stated, had been carried to 
the receipt side of the financial accounts 
of the Gold Coast, and formed part of the 
general revenue of the settlement, 


TROOPS FOR JAPAN, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he rose to ask the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is the case that a regiment has been 
ordered from Hong Kong to Japan on the 
requisition of Sir Rutherford Alcock ; 
and, if so, whether he can explain for 
what purpose these troops are required ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, a despatch had been received 
from General Brown at Hong Kong, stat- 
ing that a requisition had arrived from 
Sir Rutherford Alcock for the remaining 
companies of the 2nd battalion of the 20th 
regiment, then stationed at Hong Kong, 
to be sent to him at Yokohama. General 
Brown said that the requisition would be 
complied with as soon as transports could 
be obtained. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he wished to know whether there is any 
statement in the despatch as to the object 
for which the troops are required in 
Japan ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
that Sir Rutherford Alcock spoke only in 
general terms of the state of affairs at 
present existing in Japan. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: How many 
men are going? 

Tue Manevess or HARTINGTON: 
Six companies. 

Lorp NAAS said, he would beg to give 
notice that on the Motion for Adjournment 
next Friday, he would call the attention 
of the House to this expedition to Japan, 
and ask the Government what is the pre- 
cise object in view ? 

Mr. COBDEN said, he did not under- 
stand how many men were to be sent to 
Yokohama. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he could not speak exactly as to the num- 
ber of men, but he believed that there 
were two companies already at Yokohama, 
and the remainder of the troops would 
be six companies, or probably about 800 
men, 
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Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, | 1860, or previous to the Government pro. 
he wished to ask the Secretary to the| posal of that year, paper was liable to two 
Admiralty, whether it is true that a con-| duties, the Excise duty and the Customs 
siderable force of marines was also under| duty. Threehalfpence in the pound re. 
orders for Japan? presented the Excise duty, and 1d. the 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he| Customs duty. The Customs duty was a 
was not then in a position to answer the | duty wisely imposed, not as a protection 
question. Perhaps the hon. Gentleman / to the British trader, but as an equivalent 
would repeat it on Thursday. for the tax imposed by foreigners on rags 
imported into this country from foreign 
CONVENT SCHOOLS (IRELAND). countries. That duty was revised in 1853, 

QUESTION. when the present Chancellor of the Ex. 


: : chequer held the office which he now 
Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to filled; and Mr. Wilson, one of the most 


ek the Chit Serelary ff Trelnd, Whe eerie few traders that ever a 
de th the ‘cht. that th office under any free trade Government, 
— she li yn Ki *C ears pee considered that 1d. in the pound was 
rset ag a ted . " . —— te)! only a fair equivalent for the rag duty. 
“Sm ROBERT PEEL ey te er Hon. Members who knew anything of the 
the hon. Gentleman’s question had been | P*P¢ Coats Snawe Sek Sige Wee ee Se 
Scot malt ty thtee fhe be J hooke i iadijenen tial necessity to the paper. manufacturer. 
full Fite the matter, and had found that In fast, good. paper could aut te Menta 
th y hool of which the I tor had tured without rags. Paper could be made 
7 an SS, eee e 4nspector ad) fom various fibres and other articles, but, 
reported unfavourably was situated, not to use the words of Mr. Wrigley, “Rags 
in the ry | ya the hon. a will always be the sheet-anchor of the 
represented, but in the Queen’s County. paper manufacturer.” They were the raw 
material which the manufacturers could 
most readily obtain, and so long as they 
continued to be used, so long would a cer- 
Mr. MAGUIRE* rose to move for a! tain quantity or proportion of that material 
Select Committee to inquire into the posi- | be introduced from other countries to sup- 
tion of the paper manufacture of Great; ply the wants of the British paper manu- 
Britain and Ireland with respect to foreign | facturers. It took a ton and a half of 
taxation. A great and grievous wrong! rags of the best quality to make a ton of 
had, he said, been done by the Govern-| fine paper, and it required two tons of the 
ment and Parliament to an important) lowest description of rags to make a ton 
branch of British industry, and that in-| of an inferior class of paper. Therefore, 
dustry now appealed through him to the| when a duty of £5, £6, or even £9 was 
Government and to Parliament for con-| imposed on a ton of rags, such a duty 
sideration, and, if possible, for redress. | must have a considerable effect upon a ton 
The importance of the interest which he | of paper. If a foreigner was able to buy 
represented might be indicated by a few! his rags from £5 to £9 a ton lower than 
facts and figures. The capital embarked the British manufacturer, he must always 
in the paper trade was no less than! have an advantage over the British manu- 
£7,000,000; it employed directly or in-| facturer which no amount of skill, energy, 
directly about 100,000 persons, and at least | or capital could overcome. ‘The anticipa- 
200,000 persons were, through the work- | tions of the trade with regard to the dis- 
men and their families, dependent on its | astrous effect of the policy of the Chan- 
continuance and prosperity. If he judged | cellor of the Exchequer, by which they 
of the wages by the annual production of| were recklessly exposed to this unfair com- 
the trade, he found that from £1,000,000 | petition, had been more than fully realized. 
to £1,500,000 was diffused throughout the | The rag duty levied at the present moment 
rural districts of the country in wages to| on the export of rags in Russia was £6 5s. 
operatives. Such, then, was the trade|a ton; in Sweden the exportation was 
which had been sacrificed, not to free| free; in Prussia and all through the Zoll- 
trade, but to the mere claptrap-cry of free| verein the duty was £9 3s.; in Holland, 
trade, and, indeed, to what seemed to be| £4 18s.; in Austria, £7 5s.; in Italy, 
rather exceptional and aggressive protec- | £3 5s., although formerly only £1 12s. 84. 
tion than to real free trade. In the year| In France, where the exportation was for- 
The Marquess of Hartington 
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merly prohibited, the duty was now £5 
ton; in Belgium, £5; and in Portugal, 
£6. Therefore, he was quite correct in 
saying that the rag duty now ranged 
from £4 to £9, and upon a ton of paper 
it necessarily operated as a duty ranging 
from £6 to £14. In 1860 the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposed to abolish the Excise duty 
on paper. He (Mr. Maguire) went with 
the right hon. Gentleman in that proposal. 
The only question to be considered at that 
time was one of revenue—whether it was 
wise, under the circumstances, to take so 
much from the taxes or revenue of the 
country as the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed totake? It was generally admitted 
that the question resolved itself into that 
one, narrow point; indeed, the House had 
on two previous occasions passed a Resolu- 
tion in favour of the abolition of the duty. 
He (Mr. Maguire) supported the right hon. 
Gentleman, because he considered his pro- 
posal to be a wise one, and that it would 
be not only beneficial to the manufacturer 
but advantageous to the consumer. Cir- 
cumstances which had occurred since then 
proved that there had been no loss to the 
revenue which had not been more than 
made up by the expanding industry of the 
country, and it was also proved that the 
consumer had had the full advantage of 
the reduction. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been wise at that time, there was 
not one of his prophecies which might not 
have been realized. But the right hon. 
Gentleman, by dealing as he did with the 
question of the Customs duty as against 
the foreign rag tax, prevented the prophe- 
cies he had made from being realized ; and 
so far from doing a benefit to the trade, 
he inflicted upon it—no doubt uncon- 
sciously and in ignorance — one of the 
greatest evils which was ever inflicted by 
4 British minister upon any branch of 
native industry. The right hon. Gentle- 
man made an eloquent speech on the occa- 
sion of his proposing the abolition of the 
Excise duty, in the course of which he 
me that one of the advantages would be 
a 

“We should not merely stimulate the process 
of massing people in the great centres of industry, 
but should create a demand for labour all over 
the country. Where there are streams, villages, 
pure air, and tolerable access, there are the places 
where the paper manufacture tends to establish 
itself. I want to see, and I do not despair of 
Pee 4 these village mills spring up again and 


The right hon. Gentleman at that time 
*xpressed the greatest sympathy for the 


{Jury 19, 1864} 
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smaller class of millowners, for he com- 
plained that the trade was gradually being 
absorbed into the hands of those who were 
possessed of large capital. It was for the 
House to say whether the anticipations of 
the right hon. Gentleman had been real- 
ized. When the right hon. Gentleman 
made that speech, and when it became 
known afterwards that he was going to 
abolish the Customs duty, and to leave the 
British manufacturers at the mercy of 
foreigners who taxed British manufactures 
for the benefit of their own people, great 
alarm was felt in the trade. From that 
moment the lobby became crowded with 
persons interested in the trade, whose in- 
terests were endangered by the policy of 
the right hon. Gentleman. They said that 
they were no enemies to free trade, and 
he (Mr. Muguire) asserted that they were 
not. They asked for nothing that would 
be a violation of the principles of free 
trade. Without going to Mr. M‘Culloch 
or Mr. Mill, or any of those great author- 
ities, he would simply appeal to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Rochdale (Mr. 
Cobden), who might be called the father 
of free trade in that House, and who in 
speaking upon the question of the malt 
tax used these words— 

“TI am bound to say that we have never lost 
sight of the producer in the great changes of the 
last twenty years. We know Sir Robert Peel 
held that before we exposed the manufacturers 
of this country to competition with other nations, 
we should relieve them from every disadvantage 
with respect to the articles they require for their 
raw materials,” 

That was the very principle which the 
paper manufacturers declared to have been 
violated in their case. There was this 
foreign tax imposed upon their raw mate- 
rial, which tax was adverse to their in- 
terests, and in favour of the foreign manu- 
facturer, and yet the right hon. Gentleman 
deliberately did away with the equivalent, 
which was not a protection, but a com- 
pensation for the injury which Foreign Go- 
vernments inflicted upon British industry. 
Probably the hon. Member for Rochdale 
would favour the House with his opinion 
upon the subject later in the debate, and 
would be able to say whether the policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman was not a 
direct violation of all that he had declared 
to be necessary. When the right hon. 
Gentleman addressed himself to the Cus- 
toms question on the 6th of August, 1860, 
and also previously to that date, promises 
were held out, as perhaps they would be 
held out that night to the paper makers, 
that the rag duty was to be abolished. 
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Lord John Russell said in that House that, 
according to his reading of the treaty, 
there would be no further duty on rags, 
and the paper manufacturers were told by 
their friends, who went out into the lobby 
to see them, and to bring them the wel- 
come intelligence, “‘Now you may go 
home; you are all right.” The right hon. 
Gentleman also held out the same promise 
of redress. The paper makers endeavoured 
to impress on Members of that House, 
without distinction of party, that their 
case was a hard one, that they were treated 
exceptionally, and that if the country de- 
rived benefit from the French Treaty, 
they at least would be injured. Now, he 
charged the right hon. Gentleman with 
not having availed himself of the offer of 
the French Government, and not maintain- 
ing, even for one year longer, the Customs 
duty, which would have been the means 
of compelling Foreign Governments to do 
away with the obnoxious rag tax. In his 
speech on the 6th of August, 1860, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said— 

“The French Government have made known to 
us that they will not, if it is our desire, press 
upon us the immediate fulfilment of the stipula- 
tion in regard to paper.”—[(3 Hansard, clx. 709.] 


But the Chancellor was apprehensive the 
‘paper makers would suffer if this were 
delayed,” and he added— 


“Tt is true [humanity to let a man loose from 
being the victim of his own groundless alarms.” 
—(Jbid. 711.) 


The right hon. Gentleman said he was so 
confident in the energy, skill, and industry 
of the British trader that he would not 
accept the offer of the Emperor“of the 
French. He scoffed at what he called the 
exaggerated fears and dismal forebodings 
of the paper makers, and said it was true 
humanity and the most merciful relief to 
free men from their mere fanciful chimeras. 
Statements were then made on the part of 
the trade in order to show the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that the withdrawal of 
the Customs duty and the flooding of the 
British market with paper that was arti- 
ficially cheapened, while paper manufac- 
tured here was made artificially dear, 
would be attended with fatal consequences. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not believe the trade. At length, in 1861, 
the pressure was put so strongly on the 
right hon. Gentleman, that he yielded a 
Committee, which sat on the 2nd of J uly, 
and reported to the House on the 25th of 
the same month. That Committee reported 
to the following effect : they said— 
Mr. Maguire 





“That, under the circumstances under which 
the British manufacturer was placed, the most 
disastrous consequences would ensue, unless some 
steps were speedily taken to place him on terms 
of fair competition with those of the Continent, 
That the removal of the Excise duty will not place 
the English manufacturer in a position of equity 
with his Continental rivals so long as the export 
duties on rags remain in force. That the Com. 
mittee therefore recommend that the British Go. 
vernment should continue strenuous exertions to 
effect the removal of all restrictions upon the 
exports of all paper makers’ materials,” 


That was the recommendation of the Com. 
mittee of that House, and up to this mo. 
ment nothing had been done; or, if the 
Government had made any real efforts, no 
practical result had followed. The ap. 
ticipations which were expressed in the 
strongest possible manner before that Com. 
mittee, and which were also then supported 
by facts, had been realized up to this time 
to a most deplorable extent. The. right 
hon. Gentleman made a speech in the 
present year, and in the course of that 
speech he referred to the paper trade, and 
to their alleged sufferings and fancied 
grievances. His conscience evidently was 
not easy; he felt that he had done a 
grievous wrong to a particular branch of 
industry; and so nervous was he about 
the matter, that although there was n 
actual necessity for introducing the ques 
tion of the paper duty in his financial 
statement this year, the right hon. Gentle. 
man referred on that occasion at great 
length to the paper trade. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, he believed, two lettersin 
his pocket at that time. One of them was 
from a British paper maker, showing him, 
by facts and figures, what the deplorable 
result of his policy had been, The other 
was a communication from a gentleman 
whose statement he quoted to the House, 
and which excited the most extraordinary 
wonder among the trade. The right hon. 
Gentleman impressed upon the House 
that the paper makers did not understand 
their business; that they did not know 
what was good for them; that they were 
like all other men who had grown up 
under the enervating shadow of protec 
tion; that they were foolishly apprehen- 
sive of the struggle and competition of 
free trade; but that the very moment their 
energies were braced by a healthier at- 
mosphere they conquered every difficulty, 
and succeeded in acquiring prosperity and 
independence. “And now,” said the 
right hon. Gentleman, “to prove my case, 
I will give one important fact.” That 
“important fact” rested on the authority 
of a gentleman whom he now knew, and 
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about whom he would tell the House 
something —a gentleman who really did 
not understand practically what he was 
dealing with, and who, carried away by 
his own ideas of his wonderful discovery, 
had deluded himself and deceived the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The right 
hon. Gentleman, on the 7th of April, 
said— 

“His statement is this :—His mill [the mill of 
this gentleman or the company to which he be- 
longed] is almost a new one. For the four months 
ending the 31st of October, 1863, he found that he 
made his paper at a cost of £57 per ton, and that 
commodity, made at such a cost, did not pay 
him. He did not complain; he joined in 
no agitation for the reimposition of the paper 
duty, or for other purposes, equally unattain- 
able; but he and his partners set themselves to 
work to see what could be done by improvements 
in the processes of manufacture and by the more 
skilful and economical use of chemical agents, 
so essential in the manufacture of paper. The re- 
sults, as they have been told me, were surprising 
indeed. In October, 1863, the firm had produced 
paper, as I have said, at a cost of £57 per ton ; 
in December they produced at a cost of only £47, 
and at the present moment they were producing 
at a cost of £39 per ton; and this gentleman 
declares to me that the article now produced is 
better than what he produced last summer for 
£57 per ton. For my own part I cannot say 
I believe that the eondition of the paper trade 
essentially depends upon the laws of foreign coun- 
tries with regard to the export of rags. Those 
laws, no doubt, form an element, and no unim- 
portant element, in the case of the paper makers, 
but I am convinced they would be ill-advised if 
they were taught to depend upon anything but 
their own energies,” —([3 Hansard, elxxiv. 554-5.) 


[The Cuancettor of the Excnrquer: 
Hear, hear!] The right hon. Gentleman 
cheered. Now he held in his hand an 
advertisement inserted in ‘‘ Mr. Marsh’s 
periodical sale, Thursday, the 5th of May, 
1864.” The right hon. Gentleman, it 
should be remembered, told the paper 
makers that in order to realize immediate 
fortunes, all they had to do was to follow 
the example of that wonderful discoverer. 
Well, if that gentleman had gone on as 


he said he had been doing, what would | 
Why, the shares | 


have been the result ? 
of his company would have sold for 200 
per cent premium; but what was the 
fact? They had been sold at 60 per cent 
discount. The glowing statement was 
made by the right hon. Gentleman on the 
ith of April, and on the 5th of May the 
shares in that company were sold at over 
60 per cent discount by public auction; 
aud, more than that, they were not bought 
bythe public, but by a member of the com- 
pany. He held in his hand the prospectus 
of the company; but he did not think it 
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necessary to mention names, either in the 
present case or in any other. However, 
he might say that the gentleman in ques- 
tion was known to some hon. Members, 
The prospectus stated that the object of 
the company was to take advantage of 
the repeal of the Excise duty on paper 
under circumstances that were peculiarly 
favourable. The capital of the company 
was £150,000, the whole of which, except 
£15,000 held in reserve, was paid up; 
thus £9 out of every £10 share had been 
called and paid. He had in his hand a 
copy of a note of the sale of fifteen shares 
in that company. The fifteen shares, at 
£9 each, had cost £135, and at the sale 
they fetched only £3 15s. each, and pro- 
duced altogether but £55. What, then, 
did the House think of the statement 
paraded there at that table by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and sent forth throughout 
the United Kingdom —a statement, the 
object of which was, to dry up in the 
breast of every hon. Gentleman any sym- 
pathy he might have for an oppressed 
class of his fellow-subjects? He said that 
statement was a melancholy delusion; he 
would not go further than that. Four 
companies had been started under the 
auspices of the right hon. Gentleman, 
One of them was dead, another was in 
difficulties, a third had its shares sold at 
60 per cent discount, and here were the 
facts relative to another. Perhaps the 
right hon, Gentleman might have access 
to that document as wellas he had. Here 
was a pretty state of things? A new 
mill, new energy, ample capital; and what 
was the result? Disappointment and dis- 
aster. This was what the directors stated. 
He belonged himself to some companies 
in his own city, and if, as chairman, he 
had to make such a statement, he should 
be inclined to leave his city as soon as he 
possibly could. Thank Heaven, it had 
never been his lot to read such a Report 
as that which he was now about to quote. 
This company was incorporated and started 
under the auspices of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in March, 1860. [The Caancetror 
of the Excnrquer: Under my auspices ?] 
Mr. Maguire did not mean to say that the 
right hon. Gentleman contributed any solid 
coin to the company ; he only meant that 
the right hon. Gentleman had invested in 
it in an imaginary—in a Parliamentary 
sense. The right hon. Gentleman had 
deluded, bewildered, and disappointed 
many, many in England, as he should 
prove, and he was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman was anxious to know the exact 
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state of one of his pet companies. Here 
was the Report :—The company was called 
the East Lancashire Paper Mill Company, 
and 

“ The Directors in presenting their Report for 
the half-year ending December 31, 1863, beg to 
state that, although in reference to the statement 
of accounts there appears to be a considerable loss 
in the working of your concern, yet, at the same 
time, the shareholders must bear in mind the in- 
creasing price of materials, without a correspond- 
ing increase in the price of paper, and which has 
necessarily been a cause of the amount of loss 
during the past half-year.” 
To commercial men it would appear rather 
strange that nothing was allowed for de- 
preciation, or for bad debts. Here was the 
balance sheet: The first half-year there 
appeared a balance on the wrong side of 
£301 6s. 3d., and the second half-year 
there was a balance also on the wrong side 
of £587 5s. 74d., making in one year, in 
consequence of the rag tax—in a case 
where there was ample capital, new ma- 
chinery, and every modern improvement 
—a loss of £888 11s. 10}d. So much for 
this company. And now, as a matter 


not of justice to himself, a feeble advocate 
of a great cause, but to the paper makers 
of England, he earnestly implored atten- 
tion to a few extracts from letters writ- 
ten by men smarting under a sense of 


wrong, and representing the disasters 
and misery that had overtaken them. 
He had the original documents in his 
possession, and would place them, in con- 
fidence, at the disposal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, if he desired to verify 
the statements which he made. There 
were nearly forty letters in all, but he 
would only quote a few of them, with- 
out, of course, mentioning names, or even 
the county where the parties carried on 
their trade, for he did not wisli to destroy 
the credit of men, many of whom were 
still struggling under desperate difficul- 
ties. He would only observe that nearly 
every county in England and in Scotland 
was represented in this appeal to the 
sympathy of the House. The paper trade 
had no alternative but to make an appeal 
to the House. [Mr. CospEn dissented. ] 
He begged the hon. Member for Rochdale 
to attend to the statements he was about 
to read, and then he would ask him to 
defend his policy, if he adhered to the 
principles of free trade, which he denied 
he had done in the case of the paper 
makers. The hon. Member would find 
that the case was, at least, deserving of 
his very deepest sympathy. The right 
hon. Gentleman up to the present moment 


Mr. Maguire 
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had denied the facts stated by the trade, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
there was no distress. [The CHancetio, 
of the Excuequer: No!] The right 
hon. Gentleman made a_ statement the 
other day which could have no other 
meaning. He said everything depended 
on themselves—that the foreign rag tax 
was nothing ; all that was required was 
that they should be industrious and ener. 
getic. Did he not talk of imaginary griey. 
ances, of dismal pictures of fancied ruin? 
By every word that came from his lips the 
right hon. Gentleman had practically de. 
nied the existing state of things. Well, 
then, he asked the House of Commons, 
when were they to have an inquiry into 
the operation and result of the Chancellor's 
fatal policy ? The paper trade was told to 
keep quiet and all would be right. Wer 
they to make no movement till they were 
crushed to the very earth? Were theyts 
make no demand on the sympathy of the 
House till forty or fifty of these respectable 
men were in the Gazette, arid thousands 
of those whom they employed were beg. 
gars scattered over the face of the world? 
When were they to make their appeal if 
not now? No good had up to the present 
time resulted from the policy which had 
been sanctioned by the House ; and wer 
not those who suffered from that policy to 
proclaim their sufferings to the Goven- 
ment and to the country? Here was one 
statement — 

“Besides paper, we were the largest millboard 
makers in the of England, but in consequence 
of the free import of foreign millboards, while the 
foreign duty was kept on materials, we have been 
driven completely out of the market, so that this 
year we have not made a sheet. The foreign 
boards are much inferior to our make, but our 
customers say they cannot give our price when 
they can make the foreign boards answer the put- 
pose at about half the price. To show that we 
are not alone in this department, we have just had 
a letter from a firm who made millboards, offering 
us their whole stock of utensils. Our net profits, 
after deducting interest on capital employed, were, 
in 1859, £1,000; capital employed, £17,000 
During the next two years—in consequence of Mr. 
Gladstone’s high eulogiums and our own expecta- 
tions of the future prosperity of the paper trade, 
to be caused by the extra demand consequent on 
the abolition of the Excise duty—we could only 
work part of our own mill, owing to our making 
considerable alterations and additions in the 
ing and machinery, so that our profits were neces- 
sarily smaller. When at full work with our extra 
new machinery and buildings we had this result : 
In 1861-2, profits, £40, capital employed, £31,000; 
1862-3, loss, £1,375, 8s. 8d. Since then we have 
tried all in our power, by increasing our turn-out, 
and running day and night, to lessen our working 
expenses per ton of paper produced, and we are 
sorry to state with very little better success. 1 
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these are not proofs enough for any man that the 
foreign treaty is an abominable curse to the trade, 
we are at a loss to know what could be. If we 
were put on a free trade level with the foreigners, 
we should not be the least afraid to meet all the 
Continent in the market ; but under this vile pro- 
tection to the foreigner we can see nothing at all 
before us but utter ruin, or to sell our works at 
any sacrifice, while we have the mortification of 
knowing that our opponents are getting rich at 
our expense.” 


Here was another letter, in which two 
cases were stated— 


“Tam very sorry to have to mention that my 
own mill, which I have had for thirty-nine years, is 
closed. My reason for closing it is, the utter im- 
possibility of making a profit while foreign paper 
isallowed to be sent to this country, free of all 
restrictions, to compete with ours. My mill, which 
was engaged in the manufacture of printing papers, | 
and upon which I had only just laid out £5,000, | 
has been closed three years, and I have sustained | 
agreat loss thereby. I am sorry for the poor | 
people I was compelled to dismiss, for they had 
very hard work to get occupation, and the trades- 
people here suffered through the closing of the 
mill. You will be sorry to learn that the men at 
——mill are under notice to leave. The proprie- 
tors find it useless to keep on, foreign paper dri- 
ving them out of the market. I hope that the 
Government will really do us justice. Three 











years must surely be a sufficient time to show that 
the Government measure respecting our trade has 
totally failed, and that it is exceedingly unjust | 
and impolitic that our property should be sacri- 
ficed and many driven to a state of absolute ruin.” 


Here was another most important state- 
ment— 


“Atthe beginning of last year I found trade 
exceedingly bad, and I determined to stop one of 
my mills for a time (finding other employment 
for my principal hands); and during a stoppage 
of four months I had the mill put into thorough 
repair, introducing several modern improvements 
to economize labour, facilitate the process, and 
generally to cheapen the production, and as a 
practical man, I am justified in saying these ob- 
jects were carried out. I then started the mill 
again, and up to the end of the year—eight 
months—.I made weekly an increased quantity of 
better paper, and, therefore, cheapened the pro- 
duction ; but my eight months’ balance showed a 
loss of £88. In bringing out that result I have 
carried to capital account all new machinery and 
improvements that cannot fairly be placed to 

rking expenses. Now, the entire cause of this 
Tunous state of things is the high price I have to 
Pay for material, and the low price I am compelled 
to sell my manufacture at. ft is my intention to 
persevere for another year, in the hope that justice 
Will be done us by the Government ; if not, I will 
have no alternative but close the mill and discharge 
the workpeople. The paper I have made is for 
the cheap press.” 


Here was another case— 


“This is a brief statement of my case :—In 
the year 1862 my actual loss was £100; the year 
_1863 it was £130. The current year, I 

fear, will be much worse than the two preceding 





ones. . . . Ihave been a good deal on short 
time during the last two years for want of orders. 
My rent is £260 per annum, and as soon as my 
actual loss amounts to that sum I will be com- 
pelled to shut down altogether.” 


Here is another case— 


“ Mine is a very small concern, but it has been 
all that I wanted up to the time of the repeal of 
the duty ; since then I have not been able to live 
by my trade, and if something is not done at once 
to put us in a fair position with the makers on 
the Continent I must give up altogether, as the 
little capital I had to work with is gone.” 

In a letter dated June 4, another gentle- 
man said— 

“ Finding in the practical working of paper 
making under the removal of the home duty and 
the continuance of the foreign duty on rags that 
a most severe loss would attend our continuance 
of the manufacture, we relinquish the trade, sub- 
mitting to the loss entailed upon premises and 
plant rather than carry it on to our ruin.” 


Another writer says— 


“In reply to the inclosed letter, received this 
morning, I beg to say that I have given up the 
paper trade for the last twelve months, as the 
trade was so bad it was not worth my notice.” 
Again, another— 

“Tam one that is nearly ruined with what Mr. 
Cobden calls ‘ free trade.’ I only want free trade, 
if I knew how to get it. My mill is now standing, 
and has been so ten days. I cannot make print- 
ing paper pay, and in a new mill, too, only four 
years built, to be ready by the time the duty was 
taken off; but I expected free trade in rags as 
wellasin paper. I did not expect all on one side. 
The old mill was paying here five years ago, but 
the duty on rags cost me £120 per week more 
than the same material costs the foreigner, and I 
have to sell paper against him in this market: 
The kind I make is now 24d. to 23d. per Ib. less 
than when the duty was on, or say a disadvantage 
to me of ?d. or 1d. per Ib., and rags higher. My 
last stock-taking showed a loss of nearly £400 in 
three months, in addition to the rent, interest, and 
use of £15,000 worth of machinery ; and still I 
am told to work on until it gets right. If some- 
thing is not done it will work me out of my mill, 
and all I have been working for for the last 
eighteen years, and all will be lost in what is 
called free trade. I only want real free trade, 
and if I have that I will not complain. If nothing 
is done in the House to give us fair or free trade, 
I would be glad to take half the cost of my mill, 
and to get out of the paper trade.” 

All these letters, with one exception, were 
written in the present year. He had an- 
other letter, which he would condense into 
the following facts. The writer had two 
mills, one of which was entirely idle, and 
the other, with two machines, only work- 
ing half time. He was a loser of several 
thousands of pounds, in consequence of 
the present state of things, but he was 
holding on in the delusive hope that some- 
thing would be done by the Government 
in the shape of a correcting and mitigating 
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measure. There were in the paper trade 
enthusiastic free traders, and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer relied upon the evi- 
dence of such men, when he asserted that 
Mr. Wrigley, Mr. Evans, and Mr. Bruce, 
and other princes of paper manufacture, 
did not really represent the trade—that 
these gentlemen were only making politi- 
cal capital for themselves. But he fully 
relied upon the men who gave opinions 
contrary to the assertions which had been 
put forth by those Gentlemen to whom 
he had alluded. He (Mr. Maguire) had 
evidence from that quarter. He found 
it stated by a firm of enthusiastic free 
traders— 

“That having no fear of the repeal of the 
duties, they expended in new works from £20,000 
to £30,000 ‘ with every newest invention and 
plant known to the world,’ are ‘ woefully dis- 
appointed,’ the result being the very opposite of 
their sanguine anticipations. They now think 
that ‘ Free Trade has its limits.’”’ 

Another firm wrote in somewhat the same 
spirit. They also had been the victims of 
the Chancellor’s eloquent imaginings. 

“They go on to say that ‘yielding to the 
impulse,’ they laid out £6,000 in extensions and 
improvements; no result but disappointment, 
materials dearer, and prices lower.’ Are ‘now 
fairly at a standstill, not knowing how to live.’ ” 
He could show that this was a question 
affecting country gentlemen who were 
owners of mill property, and to prove that 
he would read a few lines from a letter 
dated from a London club— 

“ Although not a paper manufacturer I am a 

sufferer from having paper-mill property—namely, 
two mills unlet, entirely from the unsatisfactory 
state of the trade. They are eligibly situated 
both as regards situation for carriage and supply 
of the purest spring water. I had made all pre- 
liminary arrangements with a firm of substance 
for manufacturing fine paper, but on account of 
the unsatisfactory state of the law respecting rags 
they declined embarking in the business.” 
. He would only quote one other English 
authority, and that was a letter which did 
credit to the gentleman who wrote it. He 
could not give the name, but it was one 
which might be proclaimed upon the 
housetop with honour to the writer of it. 
The letter, dated on the previous day, 
said— 

‘Without giving names, you are at liberty to 
state that a (my) paper mill, having therein in- 
vested capital to the amount of between £40,000 
and £50,000, has for the last twelve months been 
quite unremunerative—not made one penny of 
profits—and that the said mills would have been 
closed in the spring of 1863 had not the proprie- 
tors been desirous to prevent some 300 work- 
people from being thrown out of employment in 
the midst of a town whose inhabitants were out 


Mr. Maguire 
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of work and in distress owing to the then existing 
cotton famine.” 
He would next quote one or two cases 
from Scotland, a land where energy and 
industry were known to exist, and where 
economy and prudence in business was as 
distinguishing a feature in the national 
character as was hospitality in social 
intercourse. One Scotch manufacturer 
wrote— 

“, . . . ITamamaker of wrapping papers, 
and, prior to 1861, was kept in full and 
work at fair prices, leaving me a profit at from 10 
to 12} per cent. Since 1861, though using great 
personal exertion to keep my trade, I have been 
necessitated to put my mill on half-time, and cap 
with much difficulty, and at unremuneratire 
prices, keep on even at this reduced make. From 
various causes our material has got scarce and 
very dear, while competition from home and from 
abroad has reduced the value of paper. When in 
London, three weeks ago, an old customer of mine 
showed me a paper he was buying from a Dutch 
mill at £19 a ton free in London. This iss 
sort I used to make in considerable quantity and 
to profit, but cannot now touch without serious 
loss, not mere absence of profit. Yet give me free 
access to some market for material, and I know 
I could beat the Dutchman in his paper and price 
by 50s. and have a fair profit. He, however, has 
advantage over me of £5 per ton export duty on 
the material, being, on the 30 to 33 cwt. necessary 
to produce a ton of paper, some £8. No skill wil 
avail to overcome such a difference.” 
This was from one of those self-reliant 
men who had been spoken of, and he 
recommended the succeeding words to the 
consideration of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The writer went on to say— 

“ For myself, I have not called out till I was 
hurt, and that most severely. I do not ask more 
than full and fair free trade in the material as 
well as in the paper produced, and I am content 
to compete with any ; with full confidence I ean 
keep my former customers from continuing to go 
abroad for cheap paper, while I shall employ more 
hands, and be more prosperous and cont 
which at present I am not.” 


Another Scotch manufacturer, who paid 
a rental of £1,000 a year, said— 

“ He could not work half-time, or shut for 5 
time, as great loss would be the result. 
his loss reaches £2,000 a year ‘he will shut up. 
On the production of one machine he made some 
years ago £937. Last year the produce of the 
same machine sold at a dead loss of £836. The 
pressure every day becomes worse.” 


The only other Scotch case which he would 
mention was one that was described in the 
following terms :— 

“In 1856 they purchased a mill that produced 
an average of eighteen to twenty tons a weeh. 
In 1859 and 1860 had overcome the first diffieul- 
ties, and were beginning to prosper, but the Re 
peal of the Customs duty and the retention of the 
duty on the export of rags were too much to com 
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tend against, and in 1862 the firm was in the 
Gazette. The hard and long struggle ended in 
utter ruin to the proprietors, and 250 people were 
thrown out of employment, many of whom are 
still suffering. The property (in 1856) was worth 
£50,000, and remains unsold to this day.” 

It would be rather a queer thing if, being 
an Irishman, he neglected to speak of the 
wrongs of his own country. He would 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that he 
had himself entertained the most sanguine 
hopes that the repeal of the Excise duty 
upon paper, of course retaining the Cus- 
toms duty, would have resulted in advan- 
tage to Ireland, where labour was plenti- 
ful, and where beautiful sites and sweet 
water abounded. He had been so carried 
away by the prospects that he saw opened 
up for the trade, which was so peculiarly 
suited to Ireland, that he would at that 
time have undertaken the responsibility of 
inducing his friends to join him in start- 
ing a company to compete with English- 
men in manufacture of paper. Thank 
God he had not touched it. Belfast was 
the seat of a great and flourishing indus- 
try. The men of Belfast were equal in 
energy and enterprize to the men of 
Manchester or the men of any part in 
England or Scotland. He had a letter 
from Mr. Archer, of Belfast, whose name 
he had no delicacy in mentioning, be- 
cause that gentleman had left the trade. 
Mr. Archer said— 

“We were in hopes of being able to dispose 
of the concern, but had no offer from a pur- 
chaser, as no one seems inclined to go into the 
trade in its present state. We had, therefore, no 
alternative but to shut down our mill and dismiss 
our hands, of whom we used to employ about 140. 
We have closed for about six months, and the 
sorts of paper we made were ‘long elephant’ for 
room paper and printings. Although we had 
every advantage of cheap labour and an ex- 
cellent concern, we found ourselves totally unable 
tocompete in the London market with the Bel- 
gian and French paper manufactured of rags, 

t at a price made artificially so much lower 
than ours, by the heavy export duties which Fo- 
reign Governments impose for the benefit of their 
own paper makers. ‘Iwo other paper makers 
in our neighbourhood gave up the business—one 
of them having been made a bankrupt. It is 
most galling to us to be obliged to keep our mill 
idle, and pay the rent of the water-power, besides 
losing all benefit from the capital we had expended 
in buildings and machinery.” 

An unfortunate gentleman wrote to say 
that his father was now out of the paper 
trade, having lost his reason owing to a 
fiilure in business consequent on the repeal 
of the paper duties, arly in the Session 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of Dublin referred to a letter from Mr. 
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Greer, who was a Protestant gentleman 
from the North of Ireland, who had estab- 
lished himself within some miles of Cork. 
Mr. Greer was a model of energy, ability, 
and industry. At one time —that was - 
before the repeal of the Customs duty on 
foreign paper—he employed 300 hands in 
two mills, and competed on fair terms 
with the English manufacturers, so that 
even during the fearful years of famine the 
district round his works was like an oasis 
in the desert. The people employed in 
these mills were happy, healthy, and con- 
tented, while around them on every side 
there was nothing but misery and despair. 
Now, however, Mr. Greer had been ob- 
liged to dismiss half his people, many of 
whom had relapsed into abject poverty, 
while others had emigrated. This, then, 
was the present actual condition of the 
paper trade as it was affected by foreign 
taxation. So far, at all events, he (Mr. 
Maguire) had not indulged in mere fan- 
ciful declamation, but had given facts 
enough, he hoped, to arrest the attention 
of the British Parliament. If they waited 
for ten years more, there would be a larger 
list of casualties, a longer list of killed and 
wounded. But Government should bestir 
themselves at once, for Parliament would 
never see a meritorious body of men anda 
large industry sacrificed to carry out what 
was a hollow mockery of the great prin- 
ciple of free trade. It might be said, and 
had been said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, “The British manufacturers have 
exported largely ; how, then, can they be 
suffering?” But what did the right hon. 
Gentleman call a large export? Was one- 
fourteenth of their produce a large ex- 
port? The paper manufacturers produced 
paper to the value of £7,000,000 a year, 
and, according to the Board of Trade, 
they exported £500,000 worth of that 
produce. Mr. Wrigley said he was ex- 
porting scores and scores of tons of paper, 
in order to find a new market and break 
new ground. Men of large capital were 
obliged to keep their hands and their mills 
at full work. At present they would not 
give in, but he had heard men with 
£200,000 or £300,000 embarked in the 
trade say, ‘‘ The time must come when we 
also must be crushed.’”’ The right hon. 
Gentleman would say, “ Oh, but you now 
have new materials.” And an hon. and 
gallant Friend of his had said to him, 
“Why, you can get any amount of raw 
material in India.’’ No doubt of it; but 
if large quantities of new material were 
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introduced, the result would be to reduce 
the price of rags; and if the price of rags 
was reduced, the British manufacturer got 
no benefit, standing then in exactly the 
same relative position as before with his 
rivals in foreign countries. The existing 
engine of tyranny was so admirably con- 
structed that neither the rise nor the fall 
in the price of rags was of advantage to 
the British manufacturer. As a homely 
illustration, he would take the four wheels 
in a carriage. Did the House ever see 
the hind wheel overtake the fore wheel? 
If the price of rags was low here, it was 
proportionally low in Belgium, France, 
and Prussia, with this advantage to the 
foreign manufacturers — that, behind the 
protection hedge afforded by their custom- 
houses, the price was lower to them by 
the amount of the export duty than it 
stood at in the English market. High or 
low, it was all the same benefit to the 
protected foreigner, and all the same in- 
jury to the British victim of so-called free 
trade. Where, then, was the special be- 
nefit to the British maker —so far as re- 
garded price—of introducing new raw 
materials? Another question asked was, 
** Why cannot rags be as low here as they 
are in countries where this protective sys- 
tem exists?’? The answer, of course, 


- as, ‘* Because we have an open market.” 
When the Americans could buy here to 
advantage, they took large quantities of | the House was still incredulous about the 


rags from this country; at other times 
they purchased in the continental markets. 
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in the South of France; and he added, 
“We always thought you a clever people, 
but now our wonder is that you can be 
such utter fools.” This was the opinion 
of foreigners, who, being themselves pro. 
tected, were taking every advantage of our 
blunders, were adopting every improvement 
in mills and machinery which they could 
find in this country, and were then sending 
their paper here to deprive our paper 
makers of their legitimate profits. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer boasted that 
not only were the six farthings of the 
abolished Excise duty given to the con- 
sumer, but three farthings additional, 
Whence, then, did these three farthings 
come? They came out of the trade—out 
of the capital, the industry, the brain, the 


| energies of these men; but this was nota 


thing of which a British Government ought 
to boast. The right hon. Gentleman denied 
that the manufacturers had suffered. [The 
Cuancettor of the Excrequver: I never 
denied it.] Did not the right hon. Gen 
tleman say that no harm would result to 
them from his measures? Did he not say 
that they were like all the men who fan- 
cied that they would become victims to 
free trade, and that they would be all right 
by-and-bye? Did he not practically deny 
that they had suffered when he said in 
effect some time back that their complaints 
were not justified by the facts? Well, if 


facts, let them grant a Committee. The 
paper manufacturers had been mocked at 


Thus the price here was kept up to the | in the House of Commons, and derided in 


price of foreign rags plus the duty. 


Take | Downing Street, and the country was u- 


the waste from jute as an instance how the | der the belief, which had been expressed 


system worked. 
from India free of duty. A Frenchman 
came here and took away his jute free 
of duty. In France it was spun, and 
sent to Dundee free of duty. But the pa- 
per manufacturer at Dundee, who wanted 
the refuse of this jute from France in 
order to make his paper, must pay duty 
upon it at the French custom house. This 
was our free trade. And what was the 
opinion of foreigners respecting what we 
had done for our paper makers? Mr. 
Potter, a large manufacturer, was travel- 
ling some time since in the North of Spain, 
and fell in with a French gentleman, who 
said to him, ‘‘ Your new British legislation 
seems very favourable to us foreigners.” 
He said that he was going to join two re- 
latives, one of whom knew something about 
paper making, and that they meant to em- 
bark £20,000 apiece in establishing a mill 
Mr, Maguire 





Jute was imported here! by the President of the Board of Trade, 


that they were manufacturing such large 
quantities of paper, and were sending such 
large quantities out of the country, that 
they could not be badly off. The fact was, 
however, that all classes of the trade were 
suffering—that the small manufacturers 
were being driven into bankruptcy, and 
that large men were working without 
profit, or at a loss; and if the same policy 
were persisted in for the next half-dozen 
years, very little would be heard of the 
paper trade in England, and the Govern- 
ment might then make the noble and pa- 
triotic boast that they had handed over 4 
large and valuable native industry to 

reigners, who had grown rich at our ex- 
pense. The right hon. Gentleman might 
say, “‘ Whatis your policy?” He admitted 
that this was a very embarrassing question 
when asked a short time ago; but it was 
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not his business to point out a remedy, for ment of my right hon. Friend near me (Mr. 
he was only a private Member, not an | M. Gibson), who will be prepared to state 


organized Opposition. The injury done to | 


the trade had not been inflicted by him, 
but against his earnest and repeated re- 
monstrances. It was the Government who 
had done the wrong—it was for the Go- 
yernment to find the remedy. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had no more zea- 
lous supporter of his treaty policy than he 
was. He gave the right hon. Gentleman 
the fullest credit for what he had accom- 
plished in concert with the hon. Member 
for Rochdale. They had linked the two 
nations by bonds which were stronger than 
any other bonds could be; and as long as 
France and England were united by that 
mutual interest which sprang from a free 
interchange of trade, we might diminish 
our war expenditure, and lessen the num- 
ber of our iron-clads. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might afford to stand up in 
that House and admit he had made a 
blunder in this case. The hon, Member 
for Rochdale might also afford to stand up 
and say, ‘‘ I am the author of free trade ; 
I have conferred blessings on millions of 
my fellow-countrymen, but I have made a 
serious mistake in this individual case.” 
The paper manufacturers asked for some 
redress for their wrongs. He was not in 
a position to say what the remedy ought 
to be; but the Government had done them 
the wrong, and the Government ought to 
give them an opportunity of proving their 
case, and ought then to provide a remedy. 
If the Government did not do this, the 
evil would grow to such gigantic and ap- 
palling dimensions that the time would 
come when that House would either hurl 
the present Administration from office, or 
compel them to obey the will of a generous 
and just Parliament. He had concluded 
his task. He asked in the name of those 
men to be heard before a Committee of that 
House, in order that they might vindicate 
their honour and character in the face of 
Parliament and the country, and prove 
they had a case which entitled them to 
redress from the Legislature. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 


= into the present position of the Paper 
nufacture of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
respect to Foreign Taxation.” —(Mr. Maguire.) 


Tar CHANCELLOR or rar EXCHE- 
QUER : Sir, the Question of the paper 
trade has for a considerable time passed 
out of my hands, and is in the Depart- 


VOL. CLXXVI. [rmrp senizs.] 





his views on the subject. But the House 
will not be surprised if I rise to make a 
few observations on the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman. Considering that so much 
of that speech has been addressed to my- 
self, I should hardly have thought it con- 
sistent with due respect to the hon. Gen- 
tleman to have remained silent after his 
remarks. I am, however, bound to say 
that I cannot enter into a discussion of 
this question, even on a limited scale, with- 
out stating that the hon. Gentleman must 
be responsible for the result of this debate. 
As far as Her Majesty’s Government are 
concerned, they have no objection to any 
inquiry which the House may think fit to 
direct; but it is my duty to state what I 
think of the nature, tendency, and result 
of discussions such as this, and at present 
I wish, in the interest of the paper makers, 
to enter on this discussion under a protest. 
The discussion of this question is raised 
by themselves, and therefore the Govern- 
ment will not be responsible for any bad 
results which on their showing may arise 
from having their affairs debated here. 
The period at which the hon. Gentleman 
makes this Motion renders it difficult for 
one to understand what it is he wishes to 
do. He speaks on the 19th of July, after 
the Appropriation Billhas been introduced, . 
and, of course, he cannot expect that a 
Select Committee can be appointed to un- 
dertake such an inquiry as he proposes 
and report during the present Session. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: I shall be quite satis- 
fied if the Government will state that, at 
the opening of next Session, they will 
accede to the appointment of a Committee 
without one word of discussion. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER: That is an explicit statement, and 
I will endeavour to meet it in a manner 
that will, I trust, be satisfactory to the 
hon. Gentleman. I do not think it right 
that any pledge should be given as to the 
particular course to be taken at a future 
and somewhat distant time, because, in 
the meantime, circumstances may occur to 
render such a course unnecessary; but I 
have distinctly stated that, whether at 
that time, at this time, or at any other 
time, the Government have no wish or 
desire to prevent any inquiry which the 
House may think fit to direct; and it is 
in that spirit, next Session, we shall meet 
the proposal of the hon. Gentleman. And 
he makes a stipulation—that the Com- 
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mittee should be appointed without any 
discussion whatever—to which I have no 
objection whatever. I think it will be 
much better for the truth of the case, and 
for the interests of the parties concerned, 
that it should be so; and if it should be 
the wish of the House to have an inquiry 
they will not find the Government setting 
themselves against it. Having said so 
much as to an inquiry, I proceed to notice 
the remarks of the hon. Gentleman. He 
says that in 1853 Mr. James Wilson de- 
fined the penny Customs duty not as a 
protection to the paper manufacturer but 
as an equivalent for the duty on rags; and 
he says I endorsed that definition. It is 
difficult to speak from memory of an 
occurrence which took place eleven years 
ago; but subject to that reservation, I 
beg to say that the penny Customs duty 
proposed by me as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the Earl of Aberdeen’s Govern- 
ment was proposed not because we thought 
it a just compensation for the duty on 
rags, but because we thought it right to 
proceed step by step downwards in our 
transition from a high rate of duty toa 
state of free trade, and because we thought 
there was a plea at that time for a reduc- 
tion of the duty as long as the principle of 
a Customs duty was not brought in ques- 
tion. But do not let it be supposed that 
ever there was any recognition of the 
proposition which has been advanced by 
the hon. Gentleman. Mr. James Wilson 
is not here to speak for himself, but I am, 
and I state that the duty of a penny was 
proposed entirely on grounds of policy, 
and without any pledge such as the hon. 
Gentleman imagines being given in 1853. 
Then the hon. Gentleman says we have de- 
parted from the principle of free trade and 


of Sir Robert Peel—that principle being | 


that you should not seek to abolish pro- 
tection for the British manufacturer, and 


expose him to competition without giving | 
| by a gentleman in the paper trade. Those 


him a free use of the raw material of his 
manufacture. Now, the hon. Gentleman 
has fallen into and used language here 
which is calculated grossly to mislead. 
What does he mean by free trade? Does 
he mean to say that we in this country 
are to base our policy on the principle of 


free trade, leaving other nations to follow | 


our example as soon as they may see the 
advantages of doing so, but not depriving 
our own people of the advantages of free 
trade because the people of other countries 
are not sufficiently advanced in the prin- 
ciples of economical science to follow the 
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same policy? Are we todo that, or are 
we to remain inactive till every other Go. 
vernment abolishes protective duties, and 
every other country comes up to the same 
standard of economical knowledge? The 
principle of Sir Robert Peel was that, as 
far as the Government could do so, in 
subjecting the British manufacturer to 
competition with the manufactures of 
other nations, they should give them every 
advantage of raw material; but I chal- 
lenge the hon. Member to produce from 
Sir Robert Peel’s speeches any statement 
that free trade in this country was to wait 
for the halting advances of other countries, 
Are our people to be deprived of the ad- 
vantages of free trade, and subject to the 
evils of protection, because other Govern. 
ments wont do justice to the people whose 
affairs they manage? The hon. Gentle 
man states that I informed the House the 
duty on rags had been repealed in Italy, 
That is not quite correct. What I did on 
the occasion to which the hon. Member 
refers was to quote from a Parliamentary 
paper a document in the possession of the 
House. I believe the inference drawn 
from that paper was incorrect; but I 
never pretended to give information notin 
the possession of the House. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: You first expressed 
a doubt; but subsequently, when answer- 
ing questions, you said, “I had a doubt 
earlier in the evening, but now I have no 
doubt. I state it as a fact.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: No, I did not. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE 
QUER: I made the statement from re- 
ference to a document in the possession of 
the House. No information on the subject 
was given by meas a Minister. The hon. 
Gentleman has also referred to certain 
figures which I quoted as supplied to me 


figures went to show a diminution in the 
cost of manufacture, which I myself de- 
scribed as surprising ; but, when I gave 
those figures to the House, I stated that 
they were open to others to examine, be- 
cause the gentleman had kindly allowed 
me to make use of his name. I am sure 
the hon. Gentleman will do me the justice 
to say I quoted those figures as the wae 
given to me. [Mr. Macurre: ear |] 
And that they were not presented on my 
authority; but I must be permitted to 
observe that, whether they were good 
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or whether they were bad, he has not 
met them. He only says that in the 
mouth of May the shares of the com- 

y were at a discount of 61 per cent; 
put he has not stated what they were at 
before those figures were made up. 

Mrz. MAGUIRE: The company had not 
begun then. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: When did the first sale of shares 
begin, and at what price? The hon. Gen- 
tleman has overlooked the fact that though 
they might have been at a discount of 60 
per cent in May, before then they might 
have been at a greater discount still. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: Why, it was a new 


company. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or razr EXCHE- 
QUER: Is there no such thing in this 
country as the shares of a company being 
at 60 per cent discount? 

Mr. BUXTON: It cannot be a very 
flourishing company. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: I never said it was very flourish- 
ing. Let the matter be examined on its 
merits, but I only say that the hon. Gen- 
tleman has not disposed of the case made 
out by those figures. The hon. Gentle- 
map said he had given us a great many 
facts. I may divide the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech into particular statements in the 
nature of facts—which I do not question, 
proceeding as they do from him — and 
general descriptions of the state of the 
paper trade; but particular statements of 
facts are one thing, and general descrip- 
tions are another. IfI complain of any- 
thing in the speech of the hon. Member, it 
is of his repeated and pertinacious asser- 
tions that I have always denied the exist- 
ence of distress in the paper trade. I will 
take the liberty of quoting what I really 
did say in my Financial Statement on this 
point. The language I then used was this— 

“Tam very far from representing that the state 
of the paper making trade is at present one of the 
prosperity in which we should all desire to see it, 
because it is affected—I think and hope for the 
time only—by very serious drawbacks.” 


The hon. Gentleman, therefore, has done 
me injustice by his repeated assertion that 
I denied that the paper makers had suf- 
fered. But that is only a secondary mat- 
ter. The statements of the hon. Member 
which are material refer entirely, not to 
the condition of the trade generally, but 
to that of a particular class or parti- 

persons in the trade. That is no 
Proof of the languishing condition of the 
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trade generally. [Mr. Macurre: I might 
have quoted fifty or sixty cases.] Well, 
but they are not the whole trade. As 
far as I was able to follow him, it ap- 
pears to me that the statements of the hon. 
Gentleman referred to one particular class 
of paper makers—the makers of printing 
papers of middle and ordinary descriptions, 
which are the papers, undoubtedly, that 
have been brought into sharp competition 
with the foreign article. The hon. Gentle- 
man jumps a great deal too fast to his con- 
clusion when he shows a distress among 
certain paper makers in one particular de- 
partment of the trade, and then thinks he 
has proved that the paper trade generally 
is in a ruinous condition. The hon. Gen- 
tleman says, that if we go on as we are 
for half-a-dozen years we shall have nothing 
to do except to lament over the ruin of a 
once flourishing trade. Is that statement 
borne out by the facts? I do not deny 
that there exists great distress in the trade ; 
I do not deny that particular branches of 
the trade are suffering from severe pres- 
sure; but it is what happens to all trades 
in the stage of transition from a state of 
high protection to that of unrestricted 
competition with the foreigner. As re- 
gards the foreign duty on the export of 
rags, though it has been enormously and 
mischievously—for the interests of the 
paper makers—exaggerated, yet I do not 
deny that their case is a hard one, and that 
it is the duty of the Government to en- 
deavour to obtain a remedy, if possible. 
The hon. Gentleman says that the ruin of 
the paper trade is that to which we are 
proceeding, but I say that, though our in- 
formation is limited and imperfect at pre- 
sent, and though the Government have not 
the means of stating the case so well as 
the paper makers, that statement is confuted 
by the figures on our table. If the paper 
trade, as a whole, is a dying trade, how 
can the hon. Gentleman. account for the 
fact that the number of paper makers has 
ceased to diminish? He says that the 
paper makers are becoming bankrupt, but 
if that general statement be a true one it 
must be represented in the returns we have 
before us of the number of paper makers. 
Why has not the hon. Gentleman met the 
figures I gave in my Financial Statement? 
Why has he not met the statement that 
whereas before the repeal of the paper duty 
the number of paper makers in this country 
appears to have been steadily and rather 
rapidly diminishing, the repeal has arrested 
that diminution. In 1838 there were 525 
3K 2 
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paper makers in this country, and in 1860 
that number had fallen to 384. If the 
paper trade is on its road to ruin, I ask the 
hon. Gentleman to explain how it is that 
rapid diminution in the number of paper 
makers has been arrested? The hon. Gen- 
tleman then referred to the exports, and he 
says that a fourteenth part of the whole pro- 
duction is no great amount to be exported. 
But is it not somewhat remarkable that 
that fourteenth part is sent by the British 
manufacturer into neutral markets, where 
it has to meet the Belgian, German, French, 
and other manufacturers, and yet, notwith- 
standing that the trade, as we are told, is 
in a ruinous condition, the hon. Gentleman 
himself admits that this proportion is ex- 
ported? He omits, however, altogether 
the strong point of the case. What is 
material is not merely the assertion that 
some portion of the paper manufactured 
here is exported into neutral markets, but 
that since the repeal of the duty that 
portion has greatly increased. In 1859 
we exported of paper and paperhangings 
115,000 cwt., and in 1864 190,000 ecwt. 
That increase must mean something. Does 
it mean bankrupt makers, mills deserted, 
trade going to ruin, or does it mean more 
hands employed, more capital invested, | 


| 





more mills, or larger mills at work? That 
is the second question I propose to the hon. | 
Gentleman for his consideration. Another | 
point which the hon. Gentleman has not 
met is the immense increase in the import- 


ation of materials for paper making. His 
ingenious argument that the British paper 
maker stands between the American on one | 
side and the foreigner on the other is no 
answer at all to the figures which I have 
given before, and which I will repeat. In 
1859 we imported of materials for paper 
making 115,000 cwt., and in 1864 731,000 
ewt. Does the hon. Gentleman think he has 
stated the case of the paper makers when 
he has overlooked a state of facts such as 
this? What has become of those 600,000 
tons of new material? Have they been 
kept in warehouses, or have they not been 
sent into the market and made up, causing 
the employment of additional industry and 
increased capital? [Mr. Macurre: But 
without a profit.) There, the hon. Gen- 
tleman goes on chanting the same ancient 
strain we have heard in all these cases of 
the removal of protection. It was just 
the same with shipbuilding when we re- 
pealed the Navigation Laws. When we 
pointed out that shipbuilding did not 
diminish we were told that it was done 
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without a profit, that there were continual 
bankruptcies, but that new men came in 
so ignorant and so foolish as to go on 
wasting their money on business which 
yielded them no profit. I must say, there. 
fore, that I am not at all prepared to join 
with the hon. Member in the dismal anti- 
cipations he has raised of the ruin of the 
paper trade. I submit myself to further 
information and correction when further 
information may be forthcoming; but I say 
that the figures which I have quoted— 
though not absolutely demonstrative—are 
a great deal more powerful, and to the 
purpose, as regards the general state of 
the trade than anything he has produced 
on the other side. The hon. Gentleman 
says that it belongs to the Government to 
propose a policy in this case, and to dis. 
cover a remedy for the condition of the 
paper trade. If we say anything about 
improvement of processes and about the 
trade adapting itself to altered circum- 
stances, and endeavouring to meet in- 
creased competition by cheaper methods, 
and by the more effectual application of 
labour and skill, we are always told that 
we are heartlessly exulting in the miseries 
of our fellow-countrymen. I will not, 
therefore, enter into that line of discussion, 
but I will enter into the remedies which 
have been proposed by the paper makers 
themselves. One was that there should 
be paid out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the paper makers a sum equal to the esti- 
mated sum they have had to pay in the 
price of rags brought into this country 
from abroad. That is a proposal, I think, 
which will never be made from the place 
in which I stand, either by myself or any 
other person who may succeed me ; and if 
any Government were bold enough to make 
it, I do not think the House of Commons 
would entertain it. Another proposition 
was to reimpose the Customs duties on the 
importation of paper to the extent of 1¢. 
per lb. In my opinion, that measure 
would be in the long run probably mis- 
chievous to the paper makers themselves, 
and inevitably unjust to the consumer, and 
therefore I do not think it is a remedy 
which will ever be applied. The third 
remedy is to make appeals to Foreiga 
Governments to remove the export duty 
on rags. Practically that may be taken 
to mean appeals to the Government of 
France. Undoubtedly it is the duty of 
the Government to endeavour to induco 
Foreign Governments to remove, if possible, 
if not to reduce, their duty on the export 
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of rags, and we have at all times endea- 
youred to obtain such a concession. The 
hon. Gentleman says that we have had no 
success; and if that were the fact, it is 
probable that the barren and fruitless 
agitation constantly carried on in this 
country by a large number of paper makers 
has been the main cause of that want of 
success. The hon. Member thinks himself 
entitled to assume that those who sit on 
these Benches are no friends of the paper 
makers. But I must say that the hon. 
Gentleman has no right to make any such 
assumption. I entirely repudiate the ac- 
cusations which he has brought against us ; 
and while admitting that he is doing what 
he thinks best for the paper makers, while 
doing him that justice which he refuses to 
do to us, I tell him that it is he that is 
their enemy, and that he is taking a course 
which is most injurious to the paper manu- 
facturers of this country. The hon. Gen- 
tleman says that the foreigner reads what 
takes place here. What does the foreign 
paper maker read? Why, he reads that men 
of high character in this House say that 
the English manufacturers are beaten out 
of the market by the high export duty on 
rags. But the foreign paper makers are not 
so blind as not to see what their interest 


is, and the natural result is to induce them 
to form a combination for the purpose of 
maintaining the export duty. I think, 
therefore, that it is their friends—sincere, 
no doubt, but mistaken — who have been 
the greatest enemies to the home paper 


makers. I think the language which the 
British Government, in dealing with this 
export duty, would naturally use towards 
a Foreign Government would be, ‘If we 
are going to have a real interchange of ad- 
vantages, justice demands that you should 
take off this duty.” But the argument of 
justice does not always in this wicked 
world carry that force which ought to 
belong to it, and, consequently, we must 
say that the argument as to the effect of 
the export duty has been monstrously 
exaggerated. No doubt the success of the 
trade depends in a considerable degree, but 
for all that in a diminishing degree, on the 
price of rags. In many cases paper is 
made without any admixture of rags what- 
ever. In point of fact this cry of the 
paper makers has about it a good deal of 
the character of a factitious cry, and is 
almost suggestive of some policy which is 
not on the surface. How that is I am not 
going to say, but I am bound to state that 
the importance of the question has been 
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immensely exaggerated. At the same time 
we admit that there is a hardship upon 
the British paper makers which, in common 
justice, ought to be removed. The hon. 
Member says that I made promises; but I 
did so in strictly limited and cautious 
words in the financial statement of the 
present year to this effect — that we were 
expressly authorized to hope that conces- 
sions would be made by the Government 
of France with regard to the export duty 
upon rags. Well, on that point, great 
progress has been made, and I am bound 
to say that even within two or three weeks 
a measure on the subject might have been 
adopted but for the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman. Whether that Motion will 
admit of such a measure being adopted or 
not I cannot say; but the hon. Member 
must see that what is good for the goose 
is good for the gander. If the export duty 
on rags from France be a disadvantage to 
the British manufacturer, it must be a 
corresponding advantage to the French 
paper maker, and all those speeches and 
debates which tend to give a factitious 
importance to the subject tend also to 
encourage the protected trades in foreign 
countries to band themselves together for 
the purpose of maintaining the duty. I 
do not wish to enter into that subject 
because I am afraid that by so doing I 
should only be increasing and not diminish- 
ing the obstacles in the way of a reason- 
able arrangement ; nor is it necessary to do 
so, as we have no practical issuc at present 
before the House. I have frankly con- 
tested the statements of the hon. Member. 
I have frankly admitted that there is con- 
siderable distress in particular branches of 
the trade. I have stated distinctly that 
there is no disposition on the part of the 
Government to oppose themselves to any 
general wish for inquiry which may be 
entertained by the House — not now, for 
that is out of the question, but at some 
future time. At the same time I have 
thought it but fair, candid, and honest, to 
say with regard to the parties interested, 
that I am firmly convinced it would be 
much better for them to let this matter 
remain for a while in silence, inasmuch as 
I do not think the result of this Motion 
can be anything else than that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should make renewed 
representations to Foreign Governments— 
representations which it would have been 
our duty to have made of ourselves, and 
in that case perhaps with as much proba- 
bility of success, 
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Mr. SURTEES said, that after the 
statement made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which he had heard with 
much pleasure, he did not think it neces- 
sary to offer any remarks upon the 
question. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
did not see much good in fighting over 
again battles which had been already 
fought on a much larger scale; nor did 
he think it wise to ask for a Committee 
of this kind unless there were good 
grounds for believing that the decision to 
which the House had come, after long 
debate and minute consideration, had been 
erroneous. Moreover he did not think 
that the hon. Gentleman had made out 
his case. He rested it very much on the 
failure of a particular company, the pro- 
spectus of which he had exhibited to the 
House. He had, moreover, read letters 
written in this year, to prove the destitu- 
tion of the trade. Yet the company, to 
which he had alluded, had been formed 
in 1868. This was a year after the 
change had been made, and nearly two 
years after the country were pretty well 
aware that such a change was imminent. 
The promoters said their object was to 
“take advantage of the impulse given to 


the paper manufacture by the new legis- 
lation,” and that they were about to 
**commence operations under circumstan- 


” 


ces peculiarly favourable.” This then was 
the opinion of the paper makers in June, 
1863. Had the trade been utterly ruined 
in one year? The hon. Gentleman said 
that this company had failed. But they 
were not merely a company for making 
paper, but also for manufacturing manure, 
for which object they had increased their 
capital and erected large works. With 
two such different objects they had very 
little chance of success. The hon. Gen- 
tleman was favourable to the removal of 
the Excise duty, but held that the Cus- 
toms duties should have been retained in 
order to prevent foreign competition. But 
the effect of that would be to put money 
into the pocket of the British manufac- 
turer at the expense of the consumer, so 
that the hon. Gentleman was not fighting 
the battle of the nation, but of a small 
fraction of the community. When the 
manufacturers had to pay an Excise duty, 
as well as the equivalent Customs duty, 
they admitted (in the prospectus) that 
‘large fortunes had been made. When 
both Excise and Customs duties had been 
removed the balance was not disturbed, 
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and large fortunes might still be expected 
to be realized. But there was a duty on 
the export of foreign rags. The effect of 
that was that rags were increased in price 
to the British manufacturer, above what 
they would be if there were no such duty; 
but it was found that though there was 
an increase in the price of rags still there 
was a large margin of profit. Notwith- 
standing that export duty, our manufac- 
turers had shown that paper could be ex- 
ported from England with profit, and that 
they could compete successfully in foreign 
markets. Under these circumstances he 
was astonished that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had promised to agree to the 
nomination of a Select Committee. He 
was still more astonished that the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer should have 
pledged himself to do so next year, when 
perhaps the same Parliament would not 
be assembled within these walls. 
Cotonezt DICKSON said, he thought 
that no one who had given an unpre- 
judiced attention to the subject would 
agree with the noble Lord, for if evera 
ease for inquiry and redress had been 
made out it was by the temperate and 
able speech of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan. He regretted that only one Irish 
representative had hitherto spoken a word 
for the distressed class whose claims had 
been urged by the hon. Member. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer claimed credit 
for his frankness in dealing with the sub- 
ject; but he thought he had never heard 
a case argued with less frankness. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the hon. 
Member was inflicting injury on the paper 
maker by proclaiming abroad the know- 
ledge of the injury of which he com- 
plained. But any injury done by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan could not approach 
to that inflicted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man in showing the foreign paper maker, 
as he had done that night, how to utilize 
the complaints of the English paper makers 
and turn them to the greatest advantage. 
The great principle of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, as was admitted by the right hon. 
Gentleman, was to secure for the people 
access to the raw material. That was all 
that was asked for in that case. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that only one 
class of paper makers suffered, but all must 
be more or less injured by the present 
state of things, and all would be bene- 
fited if they could get their rags from 
other countries on the same terms as the 
‘foreigner. The right hon, Gentleman 
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charged the hon. Member with having 
embarked in a barren and fruitless agita- 
tion. The complaints of the paper makers, 
however, had been on more than one 
occasion brought under the notice of the 
right hon. Gentleman, yet he had never 
until that night told them that their 
grievances would probably shortly be re- 
dressed. It was true that Parliament 
could not compel foreign countries to re- 
duce the export duties on their rags, but 
the Government could introduce a system 
of give and take in a commercial treaty, 
and it would -be very easy to induce 
Foreign Governments to adopt a system of 
reciprocity and of really free trade. 

Mr. NORRIS said, that as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had given a pro- 
mise of a Committee in the next Session, 
it would not be necessary for him to detain 
the House at any length; but owing to 
the unaccountable silence of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden), to whom 
allusion had been made, and who might 
be said to be the apostle of the policy 
which had been discussed, he thought it 
necessary to refer to one or two of the 
statements of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The country had been taught to believe, 
and the hon. Member for Rochdale had 
laid it down as a maxim, that traders and 
consumers should be enabled to buy in the 
cheapest market, and the producers were 
entitled to open up channels of sale in the 
dearest markets. That was a sound prin- 
ciple, and he was glad that it pervaded all 
our legislation in modern times; but that 
legislation ought not to be exceptionally 
interfered with. If, however, it were true 
that the English paper maker had been for 
a long series of years debarred from access 
to the raw material, the system was not 
one of free trade but of protection to the 
foreigner against the English producer of 
paper. He was astonished to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer affirm that the number of 
letters quoted by the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan did not prove his case. Of 
those fifty or sixty paper manufacturers 
some had gone into the Bankruptcy Court, 
others were working at a considerable loss, 
others were working half time, and the 
whole complained that they were making 
no profit. By the Board of Trade Return 
of licences it appeared that the whole 
number of paper manufacturers was not 
more than 397 or 400. [Mr. Macurre: 
That is the number of mills.] It thus 
appeared that one-eighth of the whole 
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number were in circumstances of difficulty 
and distress. Such a proportion of the 
entire number would be sufficient to satisfy 
any ordinary person that their complaints 
were not without foundation. A parallel 
case would be to suppose that, the conflict 
in America being at an end, the United 
States Government finding themselves with 
an exhausted exchequer, determined to 
put a heavy duty on the export of raw 
cotton. The manufacture of cotton fabrics 
in America would then be stimulated, and 
our cotton manufacturers would have to 
struggle on the one hand against a heavier 
export duty on their raw material, and 
a free importation of the manufactured 
article. The whole of the English cotton 
districts would complain, and the result 
would be the ruin of the cotton trade. 
The cotton manufacturers would not be 
satisfied with a quiet remonstrance in that 
House against this unjust legislation, but 
the millions of men who would be thrown 
out of work and the capitalists would be 
up in arms. Precisely the same state of 
things now existed in the production of 
paper. Or let them take the analogy of 
the sugar duties. Some time ago the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer recommended, 
and the House adopted, a differential scale 
of duties upon sugar, on the ground that it 
would place English and foreign refiners 
upon a complete equality. What was now 
desired was that the English paper maker, 
who was only a refiner of rags, should be 
placed in a similar position with regard to 
his foreign competitors. The fact that the 
exportation of paper had increased from 
115,000 cwt. in 1859 to nearly 200,000 
ewt. in 1864 did not prove that there had 
been an increase of the quantity of paper 
produced in this country. The fact was 
that the home consumers being supplied 
with paper from Germany, France, and 
Belgium, our manufacturers had been 
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obliged to seek new markets, and to send 


their paper almost all over the world, in 
the hope that somebody would buy it. If, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, we 
were not to wait for other countries, but to 
set them a glorious example by the complete 
adoption of free trade principles, he should 
like to ask the hon. Member for Rochdale 
how it was that when those great princi- 
ples were discussed between the Govern- 
ments of England and France we entered 
into a treaty in which the raw material 
was entirely forgotten at the same time 
that the Customs duty was taken off the 
manufactured article ? 
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Mr. BLACK said, he wished distinctly 
to deny the truth of the assertion that the 
paper question had been settled accord- 
ing to the principles of free trade. It 
had been settled according to princi- 
ples of protection, and protection in its 
worst form. When there was a duty 
upon corn, it was argued, and justly ar- 
gued, that the duty raised the price, not 
only of the corn which was imported, but 
of all the corn in the country. And the 
same was the case with regard to paper. 
The duty upon rags ranged from £5 to £9 
per ton, increasing the price of the manu- 
factured article by 30 or 40 per cent. If 
the duty was taken off, the whole of that 
30 or 40 per cent would not be received 
by the producer. He would get only the 
regular trade profit, and the greater portion 
of the duty would be received by the con- 
sumer, who would pay less for his paper. 
The difference between the tax upon corn 
and the duty on rags was, that while 
the produce of the former went into our 
Exchequer, we allowed the latter to go 
into that of the foreigner. Some time ago 
we heard very vehement denunciations of 
the taxes upon knowledge. What had be- 
come of those who were so earnest then 
now that there was a question of redu- 
cing the price of rags? No argument 


could be founded upon the increase of the 
exportation of paper from this country. 
The trade was in a state of depression— 
manufacturers must exert themselves to 
find markets wherever they could—and 
the kinds of goods generally exported 
were writing papers and account books, 


which went to our own colonies. The 
fact was that the increase had only been 
from 91,958 cwt. in 1861 to 129,326 cwt. 
in 1862, and 154,910 cwt. in 1863, an 
increase fully accounted for by the increase 
of the population and wealth of our colo- 
nies; and it must not be overlooked that 
during the same period our importation of 
paper had increased by 300 percent. Then 
again there were some wealthy manufac- 
turers who made the finest paper, but by 
and bye the foreign manufacturer would 
supply himself with the best machinery, 
and be able to compete with them in that 
branch of the trade. There were those 
who seemed to look with great compla- 
cency on the position of the paper makers, 
contending*that things would right them- 
selves ; but how, he would ask, could they 
do so? We imposed a heavy weight on 
the home manufacturer, leaving the fo- 
reigner unencumbered, and it was under 
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those circumstances easy to see who was 
likely to win the race. As an illus. 
tration of how matters at present stood, 
he might mention that one mill in his 
own neighbourhood, which had some years 
ago been purchased for £45,000, was lying 
idle, the person who bought it having be- 
come a bankrupt, and would gladly be sold 
for half the money which it had cost, 
Nor did he for a moment think that the 
Arcadian view of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was about to be realized, and 
that those small mills of which he for. 
merly spoke in such eloquent terms were 
likely to spring up throughout the coun. 
try. Believing, he might add, that the 
present was a system of protection of the 
very worst kind, that it operated with 
crushing weight on our own manufac- 
turers, he must express a hope that the 
injury which had been done would as far 
as possible be remedied. 

Srr MINTO FARQUHAR said, that 
whether or not, free trade Was the ques- 
tion before them, all parties had admitted 
that a portion of the paper manufacturing 
trade was in a suffering condition. He 
could not understand the argument of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when he said 
that they must look only to the question 
asa whole. He maintained that it was 
their duty to listen to all who had a griev- 
ance, especially when the grievance had 
been caused by the legislation of Parlia- 
ment. He, therefore, thought it was the 
bounden duty of the House to take into 
its serious consideration the complaints of 
those whose grievances had been so ably 
detailed by the hon. Member for Dun. 
garvan that evening. In answering that 
speech, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said the duty of doing so did not properly 
belong to his own department, and then 
turned round to the President of the Board 
of Trade, who, after the arguments which 
had been advanced on both sides of the 
House, would, one would have supposed, 
have spoken on the subject. Instead of 
taking that course, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman had in American phrase 
“skedaddled,” omitting to say a single 
word in defence of his own department. 
Again, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
informed the hon. Member for Dungarvan, 
towards the close of his speech, that if he 
had not made so mischievous a statement, 
calculated, as he said it was, to produce 80 
bad an effect on foreign countries, the Go- 
vernment would in a very few days in all 
probability have been able to announce that 
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France had done something to meet the un- ' : 
fortunate case of the ao. pase ie ods | od Son Se ae when he said that the 
But why, under those circumstances hed | ee ee ose foreign rags, on account 
henot communicated with the hon. Member | the admi eat complaint was made of 
before he brought the question forward, | ber for thy Py wes yr hon. Mem- 
and assigned as a reason for its postpone- | bringi _been the means of 
ment that there was a likelihood tf , rat ge ‘the cenenaeen, Sih nab ened 
_— immediate steps to meet his wishes? | rials a | in eH gecbneny 3 the os 
y, too, he would ask, was the hon. | : : — 6 
Member for Rochdale silent upon the naan ne py — as Ragin paper 
Zo os well as tha Posstdunt of the Beard | estien se eg the largest proportion was 
dtmde? Te hed heen given to under-| Amerie hs - In consequence of the 
stand that at the time the hon. Gentleman | waste . 400 Op vane Se aoe 
wan negotiating the French Tresty, it wes Bere me: 0 per cent greater than for- 
supposed that it would include the reduction | state of thi . eS Se See 
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and that he had actually a =e gi | wy all their distress was the consequence 
not take place, but I give you leave in| peor Par yen on a, Tage, which 
consequence to withdraw . an exceedingly small 
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Scotland, Ireland, and England, which | of em in connection with the case 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan had read, | b igh pia, ly psec gs yee 
that hon. Members could allow these | ta whi yaya: Dompart By wing 
paper manufacturers to sit “like patience fou « ¥ are greets, pas Be Sees, 
on a monument smiling at grief,” and not | to he coal ws t pny we ry ty 
pronounce their opinions on the subject ‘dh slusion of the French Treaty ; 
Indeed, the country w h ect. | and he believed that an honest and fair 
greatly indebted to 7a “ea = ane | return would show, notwithstanding the 
having brought the matter forward, for it | stinded thes ppsensnintes wa yee 
was no question of alteri h . le , in consequence 0 the open- 
free trade which had ca a rn pS ancl age ve nee a 3. SG 
ef which the French Treaty i ’ | "Ys cheap literature, but else- 
: y in fact was where, the profits of the 
itself an abandonment. He was glad to! dimi profiia of the paper matees had 
; . to | diminished but littl 
find that since the conclusion gia ut little or not at all. If they 
of that | were to have a C i 
treaty our commerce with | e a Committee on the state of 
increased, and he anata By ens ' - | af My trade, suffering in, consequence 
lations with the French people might be | oi be - Eaiie s . Soe 
made to depend, not solely on the politi ommittee on the state of the 
tical, | cotton fi . 
but also on the pastries 4 Pe a | manufacturers, who constituted a 
! ts of the | much lar int 
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not have been one bit stronger if the|added, “ If Foreign Governments put 
proportion were only 5 per cent; because | foolish restrictions on the export of rags, 
it was the value of those foreign rags it is an additional reason why we 
which regulated the entire price of the should take their paper.” He never 
whole of the raw material which the | heard anything like that in all his life, 
British paper manufacturer used. His and he only wished he had alluded 
hon. Friend near him (Sir Minto Far-| to that opinion when the hon. Member 


quhar) had said that if the Government 
had stated that they were in negotiation 
with foreign Powers on the subject, the | 
trade would have been unwise to bring} 
forward the subject now; but he was | 
bound in candour to declare that delusive | 
hopes had been occasionally held out, 
which time had utterly falsified. He had 
heard a whisper the other night—in fact, 
he had been semi-officially advised—that 
he had better not bring forward the mat- 
ter; upon which he said that he would 
confer with the trade, and leave the de- 
cision to them; and having left the de- 
cision to the trade, they requested him by 
all means to go on with his Motion, for 
they had been deceived before, and might 
be deceived again. The noble Lord the 
Member for Huntingdonshire said that 
this was a battle, not for the British 
public, but for a trade, and that the 
object was to make paper dear. With 


every respect for the noble Lord, his as- 


sertion was entirely destitute of fact. 
Reduce the cost of the raw material, and 
you reduce the price of the manufactured 
article. Place the British maker on an 
equal footing in the rag market with the 
foreigner, and you may leave to the 
foreigner all his natural advantages— 
such as cheaper labour—and the British 
maker will be content to meet him in 
any market*in the world. Give the 
British manufacturer free access to the 
rag market, and they would have the 
manufactured article cheaper than now, 
with the satisfaction of knowing that the 
man who made it gained a fair profit by 
his industry and capital. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale had said that he did 
not speak exactly the words he had 
attributed to him, but there were other 
words which the hon. Gentleman had not 
spoken, but deliberately put in writing. 
There was a controversy between the hon. 
Gentleman and the editor of The Times. 
The latter had charged the hon. Gentle- 
man with a blunder in this matter, and 
the hon. Gentleman in reply laid down a 
very singular doctrine. He said it was 
our duty in carrying out the principle of 
free trade to buy in the cheapest and 
to sell in the dearest market, and he 





Mr, Maguire 


was present. [An hon. Memper: He ig 
here.| He had the highest esteem for the 
hon. Gentleman, and sympathized with 
his general principles and with his splen- 
did triumphs, but he never heard more 
inconsequential nonsense than this doc. 
trine. He would say a word with re. 
spect to his own connection with the pre. 
sent Motion, and also as to the time at 
which it was brought forward. First as 
to the time. In March last the trade sent 
in a memorial to the Government, but the 
answer to that memorial was not given 
until May. A Motion for inquiry was to 
have been made by an hon. Gentleman 
present, who, from some cause or other, 
changed his intention—at any rate, did 
not persevere with it. When that change 
of intention was made known to the trade, 
a deputation from the body waited on him 
(Mr. Maguire), and requested him to 
bring the question before the House, 
Sympathizing though he did with their 
wrongs, he at first refused, and alleged as 
one of the reasons of his refusal, the ne- 
cessity of his going to Ireland; but when 
they urged the matter very strongly upon 
him, he agreed to doit. He then tried 
the chance of ballot—and that night was 
the first free night he could obtain for the 
present Motion. So that the responsibility 
of forcing the case upon the attention of 
the House did not rest with him, but with 
the trade— who, he might add, thoroughly 
understood their own interests, and what 
would serve or what would injure them. 
It was said that the cases that he had 
mentioned did not fully represent the state 
of the trade. His answer was that the 
trade, with scarcely an exception, endorsed 
the facts and arguments put forward in 
those letters. When they met in Man- 
chester in January last, there were one 
hundred firms then personally represented, 
and fifty more were represented by letter, 
and at that meeting statements of the 
same character were accepted by those 
present, who might be said to have spoken 
in the name of six-sevenths of the trade, 
or production, of the United Kingdom. 
Why had not more given up, he was asked? 
He (Mr. Maguire) thought the list was 
long and sad enough; but it should be 
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remembered that people held on in the 
hope of better days, and that many were 
endeavouring by increased production to 
reduce their fixed charges—for rent, taxes, 
management, &c.— and thus live by a 
fractional share of profit. The case of the 
trade was now before the House and the 
country, and it could not fail to evoke 
general sympathy in their behalf. He 
was quite satisfied with the assurance 
which had been given by the Government. 
He did not think the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had answered his statement or 
disproved one tittle of the case he had 
made out. He (Mr. Maguire) had laid down 
no principle, or made no assertion which 
he had not fortified by facts, and he be- 
lieved he had made a fair and candid 
speech, and was certainly not open to the 
charge of having represented British 
manufacturers in the House of Commons 
ina crawling spirit. He begged leave to 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


NAVY—SHIPS OF WAR—ARMOUR- 
PLATING. 
COMMISSION MOVED FOR. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH, in rising to 
move an Address for a Commission to 
inquire into the system of Building Ships 
of War in this Country and in other coun- 
tries, and to report what beneficial changes 
may be made, begged to state that he 
had been in hopes that some of his gallant 
Friends connected with the navy, or hon. 
Members interested in shipping, would 
have brought forward the question, and 
he for that reason had delayed taking it 
up tillnow. He felt he was hardly com- 
petent to give a professional opinion on 
the matter, yet he believed his Motion 
would be of use in eliciting a discussion 
that would prove useful to the service. 
At that moment we were building ships 
of various kinds, and the question was, 
which description would be of most value 
to the country? He had no desire to 
censure the Board of Admiralty. No 
member of that House had a greater 
Tespect for the noble Duke at the head of 
the Admiralty, who carried out his duties 
ima manner creditable to himself and 
advantageous to the country, but he was 
anxious to ascertain whether in the fleet 
they were constructing they were pursu- 
ing the wisest and most economical course. 
They were now building ships of wood, 
of iron, partly of wood and partly of iron, 
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some of them iron-cased partially, and 
others iron-cased wholly. Over and over 
again the House had been told that the 
time of the Lords of the Admiralty was 
so occupied that it was impossible for them 
to devote to the subject the attention 
which it deserved. He had been Chair- 
man of the Committee to inquire into the 
state of the gunboats, and Sir Baldwin 
Walker told the Committee in what manner 
the authority was given for the construction 
ofa ship. He stated that he desired the 
constructor to make drawings of a ship, that 
he examined those drawings, and signed 
them, and made what was called a sub- 
mission to the Lords of the Admiralty, 
laying his plans on the table. They were 
discussed as such things could be discussed 
in a board, and generally the first naval 
Lord signed his name to the drawings, and 
the work was performed; and yet the 
builders stated that, however faulty the 
plans submitted to them for their construc- 
tion might be, they never presumed to 
make the slightest alteration in them. 
Under these circumstances the only secu- 
rity the country had was in the talent and 
experience of the Chief Constructor of the 
Navy, and he wished to ask if they had 
in the Chief Constructor recently ap- 
pointed that experience in shipbuilding and 
that description of talent which justified 
them in placing the fleet under his entire 
control. He had heard from many quar- 
ters that the new Constructor was a man 
of considerable ability, and he had no 
doubt that he was so, but talent was not all 
that was required. The Constructor ought 
to be a man of great experience, who had 
been employed continuously-in the con- 
struction of ships, and who would be able 
to say at once where strength should be 
added and blemishes removed. Vessels 
from 6,000 down to 700 tons were con- 
stantly being built. They were constructed 
in very different ways, and varied in pro- 
portion, in material, and in armament in 
a most extraordinary manner. It was 
impossible to say when a ship was ordered 
to be constructed what guns she would 
carry, and it appeared that this point, 
this vital point, was never settled till 
after the vessel was. launched; instead 
of the only rational course of building 
a ship suitable for a definite battery. 
That magnificent ship the Warrior was 
built to carry 40 guns, yet she was now 
only to carry 20. He was old enough to 
remember when the cost of a ship was 
estimated at £1,000 per gun. That sum 
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not only found the ship, but thearmament| would grant the inquiry for which he 
and the entire equipment. A vast change | asked ; and as Parliament was about to 
had since taken place in that respect. It} break up, it was very important that the 
appeared from Returns presented to the | House and the country should know how 
House by the noble Lord the Secretary to | the enormous sum to be spent before they 
the Admiralty, that the Agincourt, the| met again was going to be laid out. 4 
Minotaur, and the Northumberland, each| French author of some celebrity stated 
of which were of 6,621 tons, were only to | what the right hon. Member for Droitwich 
carry 26 guns. They were of iron but | would no doubt be slow to admit—namely, 
only partially plated. The Warrior and | that the Warrior would have no chance, 
Black Prince, of 6,109 tons and originally | through not being protected at the bow 
intended to carry 40 guns, were now to/| and stern, against a vessel like Za Gloire, 
carry 20 only. These two were only| which was armour-plated all round. He 
partially iron-plated and of iron. The | hoped that was not so; but the Warrior 
Achilles was of 6,121 tons, and was to| was an experiment, and he would ask, 
carry only 20 guns; she was of iron and| was it not intended to disarm the boy 
only partially iron-plated; but he hoped | and stern of the Black Prince and the 
the noble Lord would correct him if he! Warrior? His right hon. Friend said 
was wrong. He had heard, but he did|his object in regard to the Warrior 
not know, that she was now to be more| was to get a great speed, and he 
completely plated than originally intended. | believed that with a clean bottom she 
Then the Jfector, of only 4,020 tons, | would steam from 14 to 15 knots a 
was to carry 24 guns, while the Achilles | hour. His right hon. Friend would say 
with a third more tonnage was to carry | that if the bow and stern had not been 
only 20. What was more remarkable | made so sharp she would not have at 
was that the Valiant, although smaller | tained that velocity. That was one of 
than either, was to carry 34 guns. He/|the points which required investigation. 
had no doubt the Admiralty Return he |The proper way to deal with a question 
quoted from was quite correct. Then, | of this kind was not to leave it in the 
again, the Bellerophon, which was larger | hands of the noble Lord and his cdl. 


than the Valiant, being of 4,446 tons, was | leagues on the Treasury Bench, because 
only to carry 14 guns. [Lord Crarence | in a year or two they might be replaced 
Pacet: Her guns are of much | by other Gentlemen with totally different 





calibre.] That would enable her to throw | views. He wanted something specific to 
a heavier broadside, and was therefore aj be laid down, not for the purpose of 
point which must be borne in mind, but controlling the Government or the Admi- 
the Returns did not give the information. | ralty, but with the view of advising and 
The Caledonia, of about 4,000 tons, was | assisting them, and it is lamentable to 
wholly armour-plated and a wooden ship. | see how much they want that assist- 
The Bellerophon was an iron ship andjance. A vote of the House, 80 far 
partly armour-plated. The Royal Oak | from being a reproach to the Admiralty, 
was of wood, and wholly armour-plated. | would strengthen them. He knew no 
The Ocean was of wood, of a little more | thing except from the newspapers, but he 
than 4,000 tons and wholly armour-plated. | had read that two vessels recently con- 
The Prince Consort was of 4,000 tons, and | structed, and called the Research and 
was to have 35 guns. Why was the|the Enterprise, were fitted up, not with 
Caledonia to have much heavier guns | the ordinary broadside batteries, but with 
than the Bellerophon? If the Bellero-\guns in a sort of box, 33ft. by S2ft. 
phon’s armament was good for a man-of- | square, in which four guns were used. 
war of 4,000 tons it ought to be applied | Any man acquainted with the require 
to the Caledonia also. But nothing was| ments of ventilation would know that 
ever more capricious than the present | space would be quite inadequate. These 
system of armament; every thing about it | four guns ought to be capable of being 
was complex and costly where simplicity | used at the same time, supposing the 
was required. He doubted whether the | vessel to be attacked simultaneously on 
noble Lord had the guns of large calibre | both sides. It was reported that expe 
in sufficient quantity. If we were in the | riments had been made with these guns; 
right groove, let us continue in it; if not, | but he would be glad to know at what 
let us change it. If the Government had | angle they were fired. It appeared that 
nothing to hide, nothing to stifle, they|they were not loaded with shot, but 
Sir Frederic Smith 
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only with powder, and he was told that 
they were fired at an elevation, and could 
not be fired in any other way. That was 
abad system. He found fault with these 
two vessels being fitted up with that box, 
at great expense, without having the box 
tried on terra firma. He had a letter in 
his possession from the commander of the 
Rolf Krake, belonging to the Danish Go- 
yernment, which was built on Captain 
Cowper Coles’s system, and which had been 
three times in action, receiving 150 shot 
wounds, and that letter gave a very 
good description of her performance, with 
which the writer was perfectly satisfied. 
He understood that the Research, a vessel 
with the same armament and of the 
same size as the Rolf Krake, could only 
fire two guns in any one direction at 
the same time, whereas the Rolf Krake 
could fire her four guns at the same 
time and in the same direction. All 
that he had gathered from naval men of 
experience and ability gave him a bad 
opinion of the Research and the Enterprise. 
The public mind ought to be set at rest 
one way or other as to their real character. 
Then there was another important point. 
The ship for which they were indebted to 
the right hon. Member for Droitwich would 
steam 14 or 15 knots an hour, but they 
did not hear that the small vessels by 
which so much was promised to be 
done would steam 10 knots. Suppose, 
then, we were engaged in war. In 
making up our squadrons we must re- 
collect that speed was one great element 
to be kept in view. What would be the 
consequence of sending out the Warrior 
along with the Research and the Enter- 
prise? The Warrior, with her superior 
speed, might run up to an enemy possess- 
ing perhaps an equal armament, when her 
two slower consorts could not come up to 
her support. Length was the first ele- 
ment of speed ; and if we were to have 
iron-plated ships as nearly as possible 
thot-proof, by plating them from stem 
to stern on both sides, it was clear we 
must, in order to obtain the proper 
amount of displacement, have a breadth 
of beam incompatible with high speed. 
Then there was the great question of 
armour - plating with regard to which a 
great deal of uncertainty prevailed, and 
Many experiments had been made. First, 
the Warrior had 43in. of iron with 18in. 
of teak backing ; but they were not con- 
tent with that, which was very nearly 
shotproof with the guns they then had in 
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use. They next determined to build the 
Northumberland, the Agincourt, and the 
Minotaur. They proceeded on what they 
supposed to be a better target. But, if 
the target was not so good as that of the 
Warrior, the Government had made a 
mistake, and they have made a mistake. 
After all, did they want an invulner- 
able ship? They had not quite got it 
in the Warrior, but it is pretended that 
they would have it in the target proposed 
by Mr. Chalmers. It appeared that that 
target was supposed to be a success; and 
they heard, also, that it was copied or 
nearly copied in the Bellerophon. Had it 
been properly tested with full charges 
and under the same circumstances as 
other targets? This is to be doubted. 
Then there was another target for the 
Lord Warden. That was the most com- 
plicated structure he had ever seen. It 
was first of iron, then of wood, then of 
iron, and then of wood again. If that 
turned out better than the Warrior he 
should rejoice, but he heard it had been 
tried and failed. If it had failed, they 
did wrong to adopt it. The noble Lord 
would excuse him, however, for saying 
it had not been very fairly tried. The 
target actually tried did not represent that 
portion of the ship it was intended to re- 
present. He wanted to know under 
what advice our ships were built. Sir 
R. Seppings made great improvements ; 
Sir William Symonds, it was supposed, 
had also made improvements. Then 
came three men who had been brought up 
in the College of Naval Architecture at 
Portsmouth, Mr. Crew, Mr. Chatfield, 
and Mr. Reed—not the Mr. Reed of whom 
they had heard so much of late. They 
were admirable men—men of talent. 
They were employed one day in actual 
shipbuilding, and another day in scien- 
tific studies, thus combining theory with 
practice. That was a good and sound 
system for bringing forward practical 
men. But now the new Naval Col- 
lege was to be conducted on a different 
system—the students were to spend the 
six winter months at Kensington, and 
the other six months in the dockyard. 
Were they to be employed at the ship’s 
side learning the duties of a shipwright? 
He was told they were to make draw- 
ings at Kensington, but they ought to 
make drawings from the ships under con- 
struction and not from models. He feared 
the system would turn out a bad one, 
for though at Kensington they might ac- 
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quire mathematics in the higher branches 
and the other elements so much talked 
of, but which often turned out unprac- 
tical, they would lose a great deal that 
was practical. No one stickled more 
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investigated? They could not bring tp. 
gether a sufficient number of Members who 


|had the requisite practical knowledge on 


this subject, they must therefore look be. 
yond the walls of the House. He hag 


than the noble Lord (Lord C. Paget) for | greatdoubts whether that information could 


examinations. At the present moment 
every one raised from one grade to another 
in the dockyards had to undergo a compe- 


titive examination. It was a great pity the | her cost was £18,050 per gun. 


be found even within the walls of the 
Admiralty. The Warrior carried 20 guns, 
her tonnage was 300 tons per gun, and 
The De. 


noble Lord had not applied that principle to | fence, which carried 18 guns, or 207 tons 


the case of the appointment of Constructor 
of the Navy. Had he done so, he might, 
indeed, have got the same man, but the 
whole country would have been open to 
him. The selection might have been made 
from the most eminent private yards, such 
as that of the Messrs. Laird, of Birken- 
head, that of Messrs. Green, that of the 
Thames Company, and many other estab- 
lishments. The best practical man would 
have been got, but instead of that a gen- 
tleman was taken out of an office who had 
not been employed in shipbuilding for ten 
years. He did not think that that was right. 
Then, again, was it intended that the able 
men at present employed in our dockyards 
should give way to the students at the 
Kensington school? If so, great heart- 
burning would be occasioned. First of 
all, then, they had to determine the ques- 
tion of armour-plating. Then, again, was 
there sufficient strength in the Admiralty 
to take up all the great inventions of the 
day, or did they require more advice? He 
did not doubt the sea talent of the naval 
Lord of the Admiralty, or the administra- 
tive talent of the hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract, who, he had no doubt, would do his 
work well, but did he pretend to decide 
what should be the construction of a ship? 
Had the naval Lords time to turn their 
attention to the construction of ships? He 
had heard that the late Controller, a dis- 


tinguished officer, had said he did not | 


understand shipbuilding. Did the present 
Controller profess to be able to decide on 
the lines of a ship? It is believed he did 
not. They were then in the hands of 
the new Constructor, and who was his 
adviser? A connection of his own of 
very limited knowledge. They wanted as 
their advisers men of great talent, great 
energy, and great experience — men who 
would have the confidence of the country. 
He feared they had not got them. The 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
as chairman of Committees, had often to 
investigate less important matters; were 
not those of much more importance to be 
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per gun, cost £13,373 per gun. The 
Achilles, of 20 guns, had 306 tons per 
gun, and cost £16,093 per gun. We 
ought to have numbers of these ships, and 
it was of great importance to know that 
they were being built in the best and 
cheapest way. Would the noble Loni, 
therefore, tell the House whether he wa 
aiming at speed, at armament, or at power 
of resistance? Had the noble Lord entered 
into the question of constructing ships of 
steel? Steel was pierced by shot, but it 
did not splinter, whereas iron splintered, 
and the splinters were more dangerous 
than the shot themselves. If it wer 
found impossible to construc: at a moderate 
cost a vessel that would keep out shell and 
shot, was it worth while to sacrifice speed, 
and would it not be wiser to let the shot 
go through if it could not be kept out by 
any vessel that would go 12 knots a 
hour? The difference in the construction 
and cost of these vessels was most remark- — 
able. The Lord Clyde, 24, would hare 
169 tons per gun, and the cost per gun 
would be £11,600. The Pallas, 6, would 
have for each gun 395 tons flotation, and 
would cost £22,690 per gun. Why wer 
these ships built apparently hap-hazard, 
the cost per gun being double in some 
cases to what it was in others? He wanted 
to know whether, when a ship was ordered 
to be built, directions were given what her 
draught of water was to be, her number 
of guns, her tonnage, and cost per gul. 
With every respect to guns and soldiers 
ashore, he looked upon the navy as our 
main defence, and the way to keep our 
navy uncrippled was to economize all 
build at the lowest price and in the most 
judicious method possible. But how could 
the difference between these ships be 1 
conciled? The Vixen was to carry four 
guns, and was to be of 754 tons. The 
Prince Albert was also to carry four guts, 
but was to be 2,529 tons. As to the Re 
search, Admiral Fremantle’s Report, for 
which he had moved, would show what 
the construction of vessels was. He said— 
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“The space in the battery is so confined that 
the men have not room to work the guns with 
that facility that is required. The battery is 
thirty-three feet in length by thirty-two feet in 
preadth inside; within this space are four heavy 

, upwards of eighty men, funnel, wheel, 
hatchway for supplying powder and shell. There 
js a difficulty in traversing the guns from the 
proadside to the bow and quarter ports. When 
the broadside guns were fired with extreme train, 
foremost ones to the left, after ones to the right, 
the captains of them could not stand to direct and 
fire them. These points being of great impor- 
tance, 1 have considered it right to bring them 
before the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.” 
He wished to know what was to be done 
with the Warrior, the Black Prince, and 
vessels of that kind, which were not plated 
from bow to stern? If Captain Coles’s tur- 
rets succeeded, as he hoped and believed, 
he would suggest whether the spaces in the 
bow and stern could not be occupied with 
turrets. These ships were known to be 
the finest in the world, and they ought 
to have an armament worthy of their 
reputation. If his Motion were granted, 


he was certain that a great saving of 
public money would follow, and he there- 
fore begged the favourable consideration of 
the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pl 


eased to issue a Commission to consider the 
various systems now existing of constructing and 
Armour-plating Ships of War for the British 
Navy, as well as for the Navies of other Maritime 
Powers, and to report what, in the opinion of 
such Commission, should be the system to be now 
adopted for the British Navy.”—(Sir Frederic 
Smith.) 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
if he thought the granting of a Commis- 
sion would have the effect which his hon. 
and gallant Friend anticipated, he would 
be the last to object to it. But he thought 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman in 
the course of his able speech had shown 
that in the first place any Commission 
that might be appointed would be led into 
a sea of difficulties, and next, that by the 
time it had presented its Report, there 
would have been such alterations and im- 
provements in guns, shot, armour-plating, 
and all things connected with fighting 
ships, that it would really be out of date. 
He had carefully listened to the speech of 
his hon. and gallant Friend with a view 
to ascertain whether he could lay d wn a 
line for future action. He had told them 
truly that, of the 27 armour ships we 
were now constructing, scarcely two, and 
M no case more than three or four, were 
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of anything like the same dimensions, and 
he had found fault with the Admiralty for 
adopting a number of plans. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, he did 
not object to the class of ships that were 
built, but he did object that those ships 
did not appear to be performing the duties 
which those classes of ships should per- 
form. Where there were ships of the 
same kind there was not the same arma- 
ment. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, his 
hon. and gallant Friend seemed to think 
that, according to tonnage, ships should 
carry a given number of guns. [Sir 
Frepertc Smita: Yes.|] The answer to 
that was, that although fewer guns might 
be put on board, yet those guns might be 
of a heavier calibre, and the Admiralty 
studied not so much the number of guns 
as the weight of metal. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman stated that the Warrior 
was built to carry 40 guns, while in fact 
she only carried 20. The fact was that 
the Warrior carried more than 20 guns, 
because she carried a certain number on 
her upper deck, but it was true also that 
the guns had been taken away from that 
part of the main deck of the ship which was 
not armour-plated. It was, however, also 
true that the guns which were left on 
board were of heavier calibre; so that if 
the number of guns had been diminished 
the weight of metal fired from those re- 
maining had been increased. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had compared the War- 
rior with the Gloire; but the fact was that, 
although the Warrior carried fewer guns 
than the Gloire, yet she would deliver a 
heavier broadside in the weight of shot. 
The great value of guns was the weight 
of shot they sent. The real object of the 
Motion appeared to be to find fault with 
the Research and the Enterprise. [Sir 
Freverrc Sutra: No.}] The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman said, why was not a 
Chief Constructor of the Navy chosen by 
competition? He (Lord Clarence Paget) 
was a great advocate of competition, and 
it had been his desire to apply that system 
as far as possible, but it had its limits. 
We did not appoint our high officers by 
competition. When a man of great talent 
and knowledge was required, the Govern- 
ment must undertake the responsibility of 
selecting a man in whom they had confi- 
dence. The history of Mr. Reed’s ap- 
pointment was briefly this—Mr. Reed was 
originally instructed in one of our dock- 
yards, and he afterwards took a high place 
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among naval architects. That gentleman 
was employed by the Admiralty to build 
two vessels, the Research and the Enter- 
prise, and to do what the Constructors of 
the Navy had hitherto believed to be im- 
possible, to construct armour-plated ships 
of moderate tonnage. When the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir John Pa- 
kington) inquired what sized ship was 
required to carry armour-plating, he was 
told that nothing under the size of the 
Warrior could do it. The Warrior was 
a great success, no doubt, but there were 
certain defects connected with that ship, 
such as her excessive length, and it was 
thought most desirable if possible to re- 
duce the size. The Admiralty wished to 
reduce expense and to diminish the draught 
of water; but they had not been able to 
get below vessels of 4,000 tons. Mr. Reed 
proposed to adapt the frames of vessels 
already in course of construction, and said 
he could construct a vessel of 1,000 
tons to be armour-plated, especially on her 
vital part near the water line. That 
was the history of the Research and 
the Enterprise. The plans of these vessels 
were sent in, and Mr. Reed was employed 
to build them. He would not venture to 
prophesy that the Research and the En- 
terprise would be found faultless, because 
in all experiments, such as they were, 
improvements in matters of detail would 
always be discovered. He would pass 
over what had occurred at Devonport, 
because he held that the Research had 
not had fair play. The fact of sending 
her out in a hurry, with her four guns 
really firing over her decks, exactly as in 
Captain Coles’s ship, was a great novelty, 
and in his opinion should have been 
carried out on the first occasion with 
great care and precautions. The shock 
did damage to some crockery, and some 
trifling damage was done to the ship. 
Those damages, however, were so slight 
that the Admiral did not report them, 
but he said the quarters were too con- 
fined. It must be borne in mind that those 
vessels carried men sufficient to full man 
all their guns, while on other ships there 
were only sufficient men to man fully one 
broadside. When the two broadsides were 
fired one-half of the men were taken from 
the full number at each gun. In the ships 
Wwe now possessed the number of men to 
guns was fewer than in Mr. Reed’s vessels. 
Bearing that fact in mind, it was not sur- 
prising that the batteries of these latter ves- 
sels should be more crowded ; but to make 
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a fair comparison with other ships, one half 
of the crew should be sent below. There 
were other defects of detail, such as the 
funnel and the wheel, which had been rp. 
medied. There was, too, the gun slides, 
He was surprised to heaf the hon. ang 
gallant Gentleman ask why they had not 
adopted Mr. Anderson’s slides, when, in 
fact, these slides had not been invented 
at the time these vessels were planned, 
Captain De Horsey, a very intelligent off. 
cer, had those two vessels under his 
orders, and they had been sent singly in 
order that they might have a satisfac 
trial. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
said, ‘‘ Why not send them to the Channd 
Fleet?” For the same reasons that 
tain Coles’s vessels were not sent to the 
Channel Fleet. It was desirable that thos 
new ships should be tried by themselves 
first. [Sir Freperrc Swrra: The trial 
should be public.] They were public, for 
his hon. and gallant Friend might 
aboard if he liked, but the ships were al. 
ways sent out by themselves in the first 
instance, just as a racehorse was tried. 
Captain de Horsey had not been sent t 
make a favourable report, but to make a 
faithful one, and he had net known that 
his report would ever be brought under 
the notice of that House. He reported a 
every part of those vessels, and he de 
scribed them as a success. Having gon 
through various details, as to their per- 
formance under canvas, their wearing and 
tacking, and their capabilities in running 
before the wind, and showing that in all 
respects they were sea-going vessels, he 
said the accommodation, the stowage, and 
the ventilation were good, as were the 
whole internal arrangements of both ships. 
He said that the ventilation of the Re 
search was not so good as that of the 
Enterprise, and that the upper deck was 
too close to the water; and that the 
fore and aft deck of the sister ship were 
elevated above the fighting deck, which 
he thought was a better plan. There 
was no concealment, for Captain de Horsey 
observed that the Research was too deep 
waisted, a fault which the hon. and gal 
lant Gentleman knew was very commol 
in corvettes. Those ships had not been m 
a gale of wind, but, from a conversation 
which he had had with the captains, 
he believed both vessels would be good 
seafaring ships. Mr. Reed had construc 
ted them, and at a moment when the 
Admiralty required a Chief Constructor 
the Duke of Somerset took upon 
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to appoint that gentleman. His hon. and 
gallant Friend said that the Admiralty put 
their faith in Mr. Reed; but it so happened 
that there were other, constructors of the 
Navy, very rising men, not to mention Ad- 
niral Robinson, who, though not a thorough 
constructor, was one of the best officers in 
the navy as regarded an acquaintance with 
the details of a ship. He wished his hon. 
and gallant Friend and the public to re- 
member that the mere building of a man- 
of-war did not represent but half of what 
was necessary to make her efficient. For 
equipment, armament, stowage, rigging, 
magazines, and other points, the judgment 
and superintendence of a practical sailor 
were required. His hon. and gallant Friend 
found fault with the Admiralty because 
they did not appoint some marvellous man, 
such as he supposed his hon. and gallant 
Friend had in his own eye; and another 
charge brought against them was that they 
did not inquire sufficiently. Why, several 
Committees of Inquiry on several different 
points had been appointed. For the last 
three or four years they had had a Commit- 
tee on Armour Plates, presided over by his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Wakefield (Sir John Hay); and now they 
were going to have a Committee to inquire 


into the novel and interesting proposal 
submitted by Captain Coles for rigging 
ships on the tripod system to suit the 


cupolas, They had had many Committees 
on points of detail, but to appoint a Com- 
mission or Committee and tell them they 
were to construct ships for the navy would 
be absurd and impossible. His hon. and 
gallant Friend as the Member for Chat- 
ham must know, if he ever visited the 
dockyards, what the Admiralty were do- 
ing with steel, and yet he came to that 
House and said to the Admiralty, “« You 
are behindhand, and do not use steel.” 
To justify the Admiralty, he would read a 
letter, dated July 8th, from an independent 
gentleman, whose authority no one would 
question—Mr. Fairbairn. ‘The letter was 
marked “ private ;” but he was sure that 
the writer would not object to its being read 
tothe House. At all events, he could not 
resist reading portions of it. Mr. Fairbairn 
Went into details, which it was unneces- 
sary to bring before the House, though 

ey were most interesting to nautical 
men; but the following portions of his 
letter, which was directed to Admiral 
Robinson, could not fail to be gratifying to 
every hon. Member :— 

“Some days previous to leaving town I visited 
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Chatham along with Mr. Reid for the purpose of 
examining the iron ship Bellerophon, now in 
frame at the dockyard. In this inspection I was 
highly gratified to find that you had adopted what 
I have all along considered the true principle of 
construction in the formation of the hull with 
double bottom, or double sheathing in the cellular 
form. Longitudinal kelsons united to transverse 
frames from 3ft. to 4ft. asunder is, in my opinion, 
the only secure form in which wrought-iron as a 
material for shipbuilding can be employed ; and I 
have to congratulate you on the prospect of hav- 
ing one of the strongest and lightest ships ever 
yet constructed for Her Majesty’s service. I 
offer no opinion as to the armour-plating, that is 
already determined experimentally, and I must 
leave the lines and form to better and wiser heads 
than my own. One thing I, however, observed, 
namely, the capacious breadth of floor at mid- 
ships, which, I think, is a great improvement,” 


Armour Plating. 


He thought hon. Gentlemen were too apt 
to take up newspapers and read some 
story of the French having advanced be- 
yond us, and of American ships, wonders 
of the world, which were to completely 
eclipse anything which we had afloat. He 
assured the House that as regarded the 
French he spoke with the greatest re- 
spect of their ships, because we owed to 
those ships many improvements; but he 
was not at all afraid of our ships; for 
they were equal if not superior to those 
of any other nation. He did not deny 
that their cost was great. They cost per- 
haps more than they would if constructed 
in private yards, but he believed they were 
of superior workmanship, and that their 
superiority in that respect more than com- 
pensated us for the extra cost. He could 
assure his hon. and gallant Friend that 
steel shot and the construction of guns 
were matters not lost sight of by the Ad- 
miralty, and that in regard to both we 
were not behind any other nation. As to 
the Lord Warden target, it was quite true 
that target had been roughly handled, but 
it had not yet been pierced by any gun in 
use in the service. He did not mean to 
say that it had not been much shaken. 

Sir JOHN HAY: The noble Lord must 
be speaking of some other target. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET: No, he 
was speaking of the Lord Warden target, 
which was fired at by the 10°5-inch 12-ton 
gun, on board the Royal Sovereign—the 
biggest gun we had got—and which was 
not pierced by it. It was true that the 
target had not yet been taken to pieces, 
and, consequently, the exact amount of 
damage could not be ascertained. In the 
Lord Warden and the Lord Clyda we 
had ships of the very strongest construc- 
tion. They had the scantling of a line-of- 

8 L 
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battle-ship, and the only distinction be- 
tween them and the armour-plated ships 
built of wood previously was that they 
had an inner skin of 14 inch. To call 
that construction complicated was a mis- 
application of terms. He would not 
follow the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
into the various details of the construc- 
tion of ships, but he would only say 
that it was a subject which constantly 
engaged the attention of the Admiralty, 
and where they found that any branch of 
the subject required accurate and detailed 
information they appointed a committee of 
practical men. But to throw down on the 
table instructions to a Commission to con- 
struct ships for our navy would be per- 
fectly futile, would lead to vast and ex- 
travagant expenditure, and, instead of 
leading to efficiency, would be a most un- 
fortunate thing for the navy. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that though he 
did not agree with his hon. and gallant 
Friend as to the expediency of referring 
this general subject to a Commission, he 
did not think that the noble Lord had 
given reasons which would induce the 
House to reject the Motion. With regard 
to the Lord Warden target, the noble Lord 
and himself must be at cross purposes. If 
the noble Lord had been present at the 
experiment, he never could have said that 
the Lord Warden was not pierced. [Lord 
CraRENcE Pacer: It was not pierced by 
the 300-pounder.] He was sorry that he 
had not the Returns with him, but the 
noble Lord would see that the target was 
exposed to a very severe fire, and was not 
only pierced but destroyed in a most won- 
derful manner. 


made a hole four feet in diameter in the 
front, and eight feet diameter in the rear. 
The fire was exceedingly heavy, but it was 
quite possible that our ships might be sub- 
jected to such a fire. He quite agreed 
with his noble Friend that it would be un- 
advisable to appoint a Committee to go into 
the general subject of the construction of 
the navy, but there were points of detail 
on the subject of construction which might 
properly be referred to a Committee or 
Commission. What the public were dis- 
posed to find fault with the Admiralty for 
was, not that they made too many experi- 
ments, or that they did not do their duty 
in endeavouring to ascertain what was the 
best description of ships, but that their 
inquiries appeared to be aimless, and that 
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they did not set before them any definite 
object. There were several points on which 
a definite decision might be wisely arrived 
at, and which might be referred to a Com- 
mittee or Commission. First of all, there 
was the question of speed. The object of 
a ship was to be able to carry the best 
possible guns with the greatest possible 
speed into the required position, and that 
the vessel should be capable of being ma. 
neuvred with facility when she was got 
into that position. The ascertained speed 
of some ocean-going steamers was from 16 
to 17 miles an hour, and it would be desir. 
able to ascertain what speed our men-of- 
war could reasonably be expected to attain, 
The speed of a fleet or squadron acting in 
concert was measured by the speed of the 
slowest vessel in it, and it would be neces. 
sary, therefore, to come to some definite 
understanding as to what should be the 
slowest speed given to vessels intended to 
act in concert. Then, again, there was 
the question of the draught of large ships, 
Great disadvantages had arisen from the 
large draught of some of our large ships, 
which did not permit them to approach 
the shore, and which made them unable to 
enter any of our docks. Another point 
was the difficulty of turning some of our 
new long ships with a single screw, and 
the consequent difficulty of mancouvring 
them in action or in a narrow channel He 
was not prepared to affirm positively that 
the twin screw had solved this difficulty, 
but he believed in his heart that it had. 
By means of the twin screw the longest 
ships might be mancuvred in their own 
length, and if the Admiralty adopted that 


Armour Plating. 


mittee or Commission. He was fully aware 
of the difficulties the Admiralty laboured 
under in regard to the question of arma- 
ment; but he believed we were pausing & 
little too long over our experiments. This 
point, at least, had been made pretty clear, 
that, in a conflict with armour-plated ships, 
no gun lighter than the 12-ton gun would 
be of much service. If it could be proved 
that we could have a 12-ton gun which 
could be rifled for rifle projectiles, and at 
the same time used as a smooth-bore gun, 
let us have a supply of those guns at once 
sufficient to arm the number of ships we 
intended to commission, or which we might 
commission, in the event of a war. There 
was another point which would require 
the attention of the Admiralty, and that 
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was, how those new iron ships were to be 
coppered. His hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir Frederic Smith) was not sanguine 
that that could be. done. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the ships of 
Her Majesty’s navy must keep the sea for 
a very long period in time of war, and 
therefore the question was well deserving 
the attention of the Admiralty. He was 
of opinion that when the talent of the 
country was brought to bear upon it the 
difficulty might be overcome. There was 
another subject which had not been alluded 
to, but which was of deep national impor- 
tance. We were protecting our ships by 
iron, and making the hull fireproof; but, 
after all, the great danger in. battle was 
the danger of fire. Once that we had a 
certainty that our enemies would be pro- 
vided with steel shells, we might be equally 
certain that if the fittings were made 
of deal the bursting of such a shell would 
cause not only considerable destruction 
on board, but even a panic among the 
crew. Therefore it was necessary that 
combustible materials should, as far as 
possible, be got rid of. He had heard with 
some surprise that after certain trials the 
Royal Sovereign was about to join the 
Channel Fleet. But unless the Royal 
Sovereign was masted, she would hardly 
be in a condition to be employed as a sea- 
going ship. They had been asked to give 
the Royal Sovereign fair play. But what 
Captain Coles complained of, and what the 
general public had been led to believe, was 
that Captain Coles had had not fair play 
from the Admiralty—that he had not had 
entire control over the ships which he was 
to build. Would Captain Coles be satis- 
fied that the Royal Sovereign should be 
sent to join the Channel Fleet without 
masts? [Lord Cranence Pacer: She 
has light jury masts.] But not such masts 
a it would be desirable to send her to 
sea with. To talk then of sending her to 
make a trial of her sea-going qualities 
with the Channel Fleet was, to sea-going 
men, absurd. As to the Prince Albert, 
which Captain Coles was building, though 
it was not for Members of that House 
‘o take exception to the number of per- 
sons employed upon her, yet he thought 
everything ought to be done to get her for- 
ward, with a view to make a requisite 
trial. It was hardly judicious to parade 
before the House the charge that fair 
play had not been given to the Research 
and the Enterprise, and to challenge hon. 
Gentlemen to give fair play to the Royal 





Sovereign and the Prince Albert, parti- 
cularly when the latter vessels had hardly 
received at the hands of the Admiralty 
all the consideration to which they were 
entitled. In the unfortunate Danish war 
the Rolfe Krake, a ship of the same de- 
scription, had been tried, and the manner 
in which her guns had been used, her 
speed, and the way in which she had 
manceuvred, were admirable. The expe- 
riment in the case of that ship ought to 
induce us to push forward vessels of the 
same description, so that we might be 
able to ascertain what class of ships was 
best adapted for the public service. His 
noble Friend had told the House that in 
the Research the funnel and wheel were 
matters of detail. But a steamship with- 
out a funnel, and any ship at all without 
a wheel, would not be in a favourable con- 
dition for going to sea. Letit be assumed 
that in action there were forty men below 
and forty other men with a funnel and 
wheel in a space about as large as a 
good-sized diningroom. [Lord CLaRENcE 
Pacer: The funnel would be taken away. | 
Then it would be deprived of the protec- 
tion to which it was entitled, and so would 
the wheel. [Lord Crarence Pacer: The 
wheel would be below in action.| He did 
not think that would be a convenient 
place for it. However, the Admiralty 
originally approved of a place about as 
large as a good-sized dining room for 
some forty men, a funnel, and a wheel. 
And besides these they had four large 
guns in this space requiring forty men 
to work them, and the ports of the guns 
were so placed that there was a large 
space over which the guns could not be 
trained. Now, an authority whom all 
would respect, the late Sir Howard 
Douglas, had laid it down that in no ac- 
tion had any good been done by the guns 
unless where there was a stable platform, 
and where the gunners had means of 
knowing how much or how little the 
vessel was likely to roll. In Captain 
Coles’s ships the guns would be trained 
all round the compass, but in the Research 
the position of the ship must be altered 
before the guns could be brought to bear, 
and unless the vessel was in perfectly 
smooth water an efficient aim could not 
be taken. The first object should be to 
make the guns available, and the idea 
of constructing a ship with such a defect 
as he had described showed a great want 
of judgment. Although a good case had 
been made out for inquiry, he could hardly 
3L 2 
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agree with his hon. and gallant Friend 
that the whole subject should be handed 
over to one Commission. There were, 
however, a few points of detail which 
were well worthy of the attention of the 
Admiralty, which might be sent for in- 
quiry to a Committee or a Commission, 
and which it would be well to have settled 
as speedily as possible. 

Mr. LAIRD said, that it was hardly 
advisable to appoint a Commission, as in 
naval matters changes were made from 
day to day. After the large sums of 
money expended upon the navy, however, 
the House had a right to ask what posi- 
tion the navy was in if the country were 
now called upon to go to war. The noble 
Lord had rightly said it was desirable for 
the Admiralty to turn their attention to 
the subject of vessels of light draught of 
water. If we went to war with Russia, 
France, or America, we had only two 
armour-cased vessels—the Research and 
the Enterprise—that would go at all into 
shallow water. The Research could only 
throw a broadside of 170 lb. [Lord Cra- 
RENCE Pacer: 2201b.] He had put a 
question some time ago with regard to the 
Enterprise, which was the successful ves- 
sel, according to the noble Lord’s state- 
ment, about the depth of the armour- 


plating. At the request of the noble Lord 
he went to the Admiralty to see the plans, 
and he found that the armour-plating was 


only one foot above the water. [Lord 
CrarEeNnceE Pacer: That was a confidential 
communication.] The Enterprise was a 
wooden vessel, and he would ask what 
would be the effect if a shell such as those 
fired by the Xearsarge were to hit that 
vessel one foot above the water? They 
_ Were not to suppose that vessels were 
always to fight in smooth water. They 
must take some account of a little swell, 
and he maintained that as an armour- 
cased vessel the Enterprise was perfectly 
useless. The result of sending Captain 
Coles’s ship, the Royal Sovereign, to sea 
without being properly masted would be 
in his opinion a total failure. He trusted 
that the Government, for the sake of the 
country, would do justice to Captain Coles, 
and allow that vessel to be masted, so as 
to make her an efficient sea-going ship. 
Much had been said of the difficulty of 
getting effective vessels of a light draught 
on the cupola system. Now, having paid 
some attention to this subject, he was 
prepared to state that vessels of about 
1,200 tons could be built with a speed of 
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twelve knots an hour, to carry two of the 
heaviest guns, two 300-pounders, and 
throwing a broadside of 600 lb. against the 
220 lb. of the Research. Such a veasel 
could be completely armour-plated, fitted 
on Captain Coles’s plan, masted, rigged, 
and arranged, so that she should be avail. 
able not only for harbour and coast de. 
fence, but able to go round Cape Horn or 
any other part of the world. He did not 
profess much knowledge of gunnery, but 
he believed that the only method of carry. 
ing the heavy guns now proposed was on 
the plan of Captain Coles, because the 
guns could be trained in the simplest and 
easiest manner, and worked with fewer 
hands than in any other ships. He trusted 
that the Admiralty would consider the 
subject, because if they would use all pos- 
sible appliances for working the yards, rig- 
ging, and guns of their ships, they would 
require fewer men to man the navy, and 
might then reduce the Navy Estimates. 
The Admiralty would also, he hoped, give 
their attention to vessels of a smaller class, 
The cost would not be great, and if they 
were to go to war to-morrow they would 
have suddenly to apply all the resources of 
the dockyards and private yards to pr- 
vide themselves with vessels of light 
draught, capable of going across the At- 
lantic or to cross the Channel, in order 
to compete with what on the other side 
of the Atlantic were called turret vet 
sels. But if the Admiralty were to send 
such vessels as composed their African 
squadron—if they sent out slow, wooden 
vessels—they would meet with the fate 
that befell the Alabama. [Lord Crarence 
Pa,et: Those vessels go to the bottom, 
too sometimes.| He was not alluding 
to regular sea-going vessels, but if we 
went to war we must not wait to be at- 
tacked, but must have the means of at 
tacking the enemy on his coast. He chal- 
lenged the noble Lord to contradict his 
statement that this country was in a very 
unsafe condition in that respect. On the 
rivers of France there were floating bat- 
teries of great power and slow speed, 
which were more than a match for any 
vessels we could send out, except ve 
like the Warrior, which would not float 
in shallow waters. To make our fleet 
efficient in this way would not cost 4 
large sum. The Admiralty could not a& 
sert that it was enough to have two ex- 
perimental vessels of wood merely 

to the water-line. The Admiralty would 
have to do what they had been urged for 
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to do—namely, to follow private 
enterprise, and construct our navy entirely 
of iron. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, he did not 
think a Commission would be useful. The 
only way of meeting the difficulty of the 
ease was the reconstruction of the Board 
of Admiralty itself. He did not dispute 
the talent of Mr. Reed, the present chief 
constructor of the navy, but dt was not 
right and proper that the Admiralty 
should be guided by one mind. The con- 
structor should design the vessels, and 
submit those designs to practical men, so 
that any defects, such as were discovered 
in the Research, might be found out be- 
fore the ships were constructed. That 
was done in other countries, and practi- 
cally we had simply adopted what had 
been initiated in other countries. The 
great problem to be solved was how the 
greatest force could be most judiciously 
employed. As the Admiralty was at pre- 
sent constructed it could not, he believed, 
deal with that problem; they were too 
much in the hands of a single individual. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
question which had been raised was of 
the highest importance, but he was sorry 
that he was obliged so far to differ from 
his hon. and gallant Friend that he could 
not be any party to recommending Her 
Majesty's Government to appoint such a 
Commission as he had recommended. He 
was opposed to the appointment of a Com- 
mission, both because he would not be a 
party to any step which would relieve 
from its proper responsibility the depart- 
ment of the State to which Parliament had 
intrusted the management of our naval 
affairs, and also because he felt the unan- 
swerable force of the argument that we 
were in a state of transition with regard 
to the subject, that new inventions were 
being brought forward every day, and 
when the Commission had made their Re- 
port they would probably find that some- 
thing had been devised which would en- 
tirely supersede their recommendation. 
The only safe course was to leave matters 
to the responsibility of the Admiralty, in 
which he was sure that his noble Friend 
would admit that Parliament had of late 
years placed great confidence. He had 
always expressed the opinion that the Ad- 
mitalty were right in trying any experi- 
ments or adopting any course which had a 
reasonable prospect of success. All that 
Was desired was that they should to the 
best of their ability adopt all the improve- 
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ments which might be devised in regard 
to the armour-plating of ships. He was 
afraid that on some occasions they had not 
carried out their experiments with all the 
caution that was desirable. He referred 
especially to the manner in which they 
had dealt with Captain Coles’s invention 
of cupola ships. It was a great mistake 
to cut down the Royal Sovereign instead 
of building an entirely new vessel. Per- 
haps, however, there could hardly be a 
more striking illustration of the change 
which was now taking place than was to 
be found in the fact, that there was good 
reason to believe that the Royal Sovereign, 
reduced in size and carrying five guns, was 
a more valuable and effective ship than 
before she was cut down, and when she 
carried 130 guns. His noble Friend had 
spoken of her joining the Channel Fleet. 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET explained 
that he did not mean that the Royal 
Sovereign was to be considered as a sea- 
going ship, but only that she was to be 
placed under the orders of Admiral Dacres, 
who commanded the Channel Fleet. She 
would be a coasting ship. 

Si JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
that showed the mistake which had been 
made. Although the Royal Sovereign was 
intended for harbour purposes she drew 
27 feet of water. He did not intend 
to cast any censure upon Mr. Reed, 
who deserved the credit of having first 
tried the experiment of applying armour- 
plating to small vessels, but he could not 
help contrasting the Research with the 
Rolfe Krake. ‘These two vessels were as 
nearly as possible of the same size, ton- 
nage, and armoury. They each carried 
four guns, but while the Rolfe Krake 
could use them all on either side, the 
Research could only fire two on each side ; 
and while the Rolfe Krake drew only 10 
feet of water, the Research drew 15. There 
could be no question as to the superiority 
of the vessel built in the Clyde by Messrs. 
Napier to that built for the Admiralty by 
Mr. Reed. He thought that the Admi- 
ralty had made a great mistake in the style 
of rigging which they had adopted for our 
larger class of armour-covered vessels, such 
as the Defence and the Hector. He did 
not lay much stress upon the fact that the 
rig of those vessels was so unsightly that 
it seemed as if the Admiralty had exercised 
their ingenuity to see how ugly a man-of- 
war could be made; but he was told that 
the masts and yards of these vessels were 
so deficient in size and power that they 
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could not go to sea under canvas. That 
was a great misfortune, both because in 
the case of any accident to their machinery 
they would become helpless, and because 
the system of compelling vessels always to 
steam was a most expensive and extra- 
vagant one. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the French ships spread less canvas than 
those of the rig of which the right hon. 
Baronet was complaining. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that he 
was dealing with this as a positive ques- 
tion, and not as a matter of comparison. 
His complaint was that these vessels would 
not be effective under canvas. The House 
had a right to expect that the Admiralty 
should call to their aid all the greatest 
talent that they could command, should 
devote every care to the consideration of 
this subject, and should boldly and freely 
try any experiment which held out a 
reasonable prospect of success. If they 
would persevere in that course, it would 
be better to leave these questions to their 
responsibility, and not to incumber them 
with inquiries or commissions which could 
lead to no practical good. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH, in withdraw- 
ing his Motion, said that the discussion 
which had taken place had been a useful 
one, and he, therefore, trusted that the 
House would not blame him for having 
introduced the subject. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


POOR RELIEF (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS, in rising to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to make 
provision for distributing the charge of 
relief of certain classes of poor persons 
over the metropolis, said, he simply sought 
by the measure to give effect to the re- 
commendations of a Committee which had 
arrived at an unanimous conclusion on 
the subject. The House was familiar with 
the accounts which so frequently appeared 
of the wandering poor who paraded the 
streets of the metropolis at night, and 
who were sometimes unable to obtain the 
relief which the law provided, and the 
Committee inquired very closely into the 
liability of the parishes to contribute to 
their support. Upon investigation it 
seemed that the present law failed in 
the respect that there was an unfair dis- 
tribution of charges throughout the seve- 
ral Unions, while there was no doubt of 
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the liability of the various parishes to 
support the destitute. After much in. 
quiry the Committee came to the conclu. 
sion that the evil arose from the unequal 
distribution of the charge, and they re. 
commended that some common fund 
should be created for the maintenance of 
that class of poor. They considered that 
the machinery of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works might be made available for the 
purpose, while under the machinery of 
the Poor Law Board there would be eve 

check against abuse. The Bill provided 
for the creation of the necessary fund, 
which would only amount to £5,000 
for the whole metropolis, while the pro. 
perty, on which the Metropolitan Board 
made their rate, amounted to £13,600,000, 
He believed that all the Unions in the 
metropolis agreed to the Bill, and that the 
Metropolitan Board did not object to it, 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to make provision for distributing 
the charge of the Relief of certain classes 
of Poor Persons over the whole of the 
Metropolis, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Vitrrers and Mr. Girrry. 


Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 224.) 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Massey, Bill to apply a sum, 
out of the Consolidated Fund and the Surplus of 
Ways and Means, to the Service of the year one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, and to ap- 
propriate the Supplies granted in this Session of 
Parliament, ordered * to be brought in by Mr. 
Massey, Mr. Cuancettor of the Excnegqusn, and 
Mr. Peet. 


Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 225.] 


BRIBERY AT ELECTIONS BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Frrz Roy Kexty, Bill for 
the more effectual prevention of Bribery and Cor- 
ruption in the Election of Members to serve in 
Parliament, ordered* to be brought in by Sir 
Fitz Ror Kexty, Sir Joun Paxtneroy, and Mr. 
WuirEsivz. 

Bill presented, and read 1°,* [Bill 227.) 


STAMP DUTTES ACT (1864) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cuancettor of the Excut- 
qusr, Bill to amend an Act of the present Ses- 
sion, chapter eighteen, as to the Stamp Duties on 
certain Letters or Powers of Attorney, ordered* 
to be brought in by Mr. Cuancexzor of tho 
Excneqver and Mr. Peet. 

Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 225.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, July 20, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuro Bris — First Reading— 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 
Supplemental * (No, 221). 


Their Lordships met ; and having gone 
through the business on the paper, without 
debate, 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


Four o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 20, 1864, 


MINUTES.]— Punic Bitts — Ordered—Titles 
(Ireland)* ; Portsea Island (Rights of Way)*. 

First Reading—Portsea Island (Rights of Way)* 
[Bill 229] ; Titles (Ireland)* [Bill 230). 

Second Reading—Facilities for Divine Service 
in Collegiate Schools [Bill 208] negatived ; 
Defence Act Amendment* [Bill 223]; Con- 
solidated Fund (Appropriation)* ; Poor Relief 
(Metropolis)* [Bill 224}. 

Committee — Cathedral Minor Corporations * 
[Bill 220]; Corn Accounts and Returns * 
[Bill 214] ; Poor Removal * [Bill 222] ; Indian 
Medical Service * [Bill 213]; Stamp Duties 
Act (1864) Amendment * [Bill 225}. 

Report — Cathedral Minor Corporations* [Bill 
220]; Corn Accounts and Returns* [Bill 
214]; Poor Removal* [Bill 222]; Indian 
Medical Service * [Bill 213]. 

Considered as amended—Improvement of Land 
Act (1864)* [Bill 187]; Contagious Diseases * 
[Bill 212]; Public Works (Manufacturing Dis- 
triets)* [Bill 204). 

Third Reading—West Indian Incumbered Es- 
tates Act Amendment * [Bill 215] ; Exchequer 
Bonds (£1,600,000)* [Bill 217]; Clerks of 
the Peace Removal * [Bill 209]. 

Withdrawn—Inns of Court* [Bill 104] ; Appeal 
in Criminal Cases Act Amendment [Bill 
14]; Private Bill Costs * [Bill 221]. 


APPEAL IN CRIMINAL CASES ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL—[Bur 14.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY said, that it 
was with great regret he rose to announce 
that he felt compelled to abandon the 
Bill for that Session. There was a pro- 
position lying at the root of this all-impor- 
tant question, and worthy of the con- 
sideration of those who were opposed to 
the Bill, and that proposition was that 
every man in the country had a right to 





demand of the Government under which 
he lived that, before he should be deprived 
by the irresistible power of the State of 
his life or liberty, all practical means at 
least should be exhausted to ascertain 
whether he was guilty or innocent of the 
crime with which he was charged. So 
long as there was no effectual appeal in 
criminal cases that right was virtually de- 
nied to the subjects of this country. For 
want of such a court of appeal an intoler- 
able evil had arisen in the practice which 
had grown up in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
Under the name of the exercise of the 
prerogative of mercy, the office of the 
Home Secretary had become of late years 
merely and simply a court of criminal ap- 
peal without any of the qualities and 
powers which belonged to a court of jus- 
tice. The result was, that the greatest 
possible dissatisfaction at the decisions of 
the Home Office in these matters had been 
excited, for no one could tell whether 
those decisions had been correctly arrived 
at. Various accidental circumstances had 
from time to time prevented his proceed- 
ing with the present Bill, and he had 
been disappointed in mitigating the se- 
rious opposition which existed to it in cer- 
tain quarters. Though he believed that he 
had the authority of the greater number 
of the Judges in Westminster Hall in fa- 
vour of the measure, yet he feared that 
the Government were opposed to it both 
in principle and detail, and, consequently, 
he felt that at that period of the Session 
it would be a waste of public time were 
he to enter at large into the question. He 
moved, therefore, that the order of the 
day for the second reading of the Bill 
should be discharged, giving notice at the 
same time that at the commencement of 
next Session he would submit to the con- 
sideration of the House a similar measure. 

Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL observed 
that had the discussion come on, he would 
have been prepared to show that there 
were grave objections to the Bill, and that 
the measure could not be adopted without 
great inconvenience. 

Order discharged: Bill withdrawn. 


FACILITIES FOR DIVINE SERVICE IN 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS BILL—{Buz 208.] 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. COLLINS said, he rose to move 
the second reading of the Bill, which had 
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come down from the House of Lords. 
The object of it was to legalise what now 
took place without law — namely, the 
holding of divine worship in collegiate 
schools. Eton, Winchester, and other 
large schools had their own private 
chapels, to which the students resorted ; 
and it was considered advisable to give 
the boys of other schools the advantage 
of Divine worship in the same way, as 
there was not really proper accommoda- 
tion for them in many of the churches 
belonging to the particular parishes in | 
which those schools were situated. It 
might be said that it would materially 
interfere with the parochial system, but 


{COMMONS} 
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parochial system should not be interfered 
with, except so far as those who were 
legitimately connected with the college 
were concerned. After all, the parochial 
system was not the essence of religion, 
and he was at a loss to know how any 
objections could be raised against the Bill 
upon that score. He trusted that the 
House would assent to the principle of 
the measure by agreeing to the second 
reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Ir. Collins.) 


Mr. HARDCASTLE said, he should 


surely that was absurd. Take the cases, | move that the Bill be read a second time 
for example, of Rugby or of Harrow. | that day month. He looked upon the Bill 


Surely it could not be considered that 
the boys in those schools were parishion- 
ers of either Rugby or Harrow, when it 
was well known they came from all parts 
of the kingdom? If the Bill were passed 
those schools would become to a certain 
extent separate parishes, and the cure of 
souls would be assigned to the school- 
master of each school, with, of course, 
the assent of the Bishop. Any appre- 
hensions lest an objectionable form of 
worship should be introduced into those 
collegiate chapels, would be found un- 
tenable when it was recollected that no 
school could thrive in which the religious 
teaching was not to a certain extent in 
accordance with the views of the parents 
of the pupils. The parents of the boys 
would therefore, he considered, have a 
greater control over the character of the 
Divine service in those schools than they 
had at present over the services performed 
in the parish churches. Such sermons as 
Dr. Arnold delivered at Rugby and Dr. 
Vaughan at Harrow were surely more ap- 
propriate and beneficial for an audience 
of boys than those which were usually 
addressed to mixed congregations, and it 
was desirable that every facility should 
be afforded for such services. The Bill 
was carefully worded, and only applied to 
schools incorporated by Act of Parliament 
or by charter, where the religious service 
was required to be in accordance with the 
doctrines of the Church of England. By 
a clause in the Bill it was provided that 
no persons except residents or persons 
connected with the college should have 
power to enter those chapels. If the 
words were not stringent enough he 
would be ready in Committee to make any 





Amendment which would provide that the 
Mr. Oollins 


as one introducing an innovation in re- 
spect to religious service in collegiate 
schools all over the country, which was 
highly objectionable. The hon. Member 
had spoken of the Bill being applicable to 
Harrow and Rugby, but if he looked to 
the interpretation clause he would find 
that neither Harrow nor Rugby would 
be affected by the Bill, inasmuch as 
neither of these schools was incorpo- 
rated by charter or Act of Parliament 
—they were private foundations. He 
believed the real object of the Bill was to 
enable the masters of the schools known as 
King Edward Schools to conduct service 
morning and evening without the presence 
of the parents, and to administer the 
Communion without the control of the 
clergyman of the parish, and so that the 
parents of the children should have no 
control over the religious instruction im- 
parted to them. Now, these schools 
were really established for towns, and not 
for scholars who were drawn from a 
distance by the reputation of the head 
master. At present the children of Dis- 
senters attending these schools were only 
required to attend church once a day, and 
the parents might attend, and if any im- 
proper instruction were given them they 
could have it rectified; but if the Bill 
passed the parents could no longer be 
present at the service, as one of the pro- 
visions was that none but the boys should 
be present, and thus Dissenters would be 
practically excluded from the schools. He 
did not mean to say that under certain 
circumstances there should not be private 
chapels in connection with some of the 
large schools, but a measure to provide 
such chapels required great consideration, 
and ought not to be introduced at the 
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close of the Session, when there was not 
time to fully discuss it. 

Mr. KINNAIRD seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
month.” —(Mr. Hardcastle.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. REMINGTON MILLS said, that 
the real object of the Bill was very art- 
fully concealed, so as to give it quite a 
plausible appearance. It would extend 
to all the grammar schools throughout the 
country, and would have the effect of com- 
pelling pupils to attend the services of the 
Church of England, even though they 
were not boarders, but lived with their 
parents. A new principle was thus in- 
troduced into education, and the rights, 
duties, and responsibility of parents were 
invaded. Wherever it was possible chil- 
dren ought to attend worship with their 
parents, and the domestic relations ought 
to be especially preserved in these sacred 
matters. Another objection to the Bill 
was, that it limited the choice of the 
managers of a school in the appointment 
of a master, as he must be a man in 


priest’s orders; and, on the other hand, 
it imposed a new duty on the master 
which might prevent him from accepting 


clerical engagements elsewhere. That 
was an exceedingly inopportune time for 
bringing forward such a measure, for a 
Commission was talked of in regard to 
these schools, and this would naturally 
form one of the subjects of inquiry. The 
measure was quite uncalled for, and would 
do a great deal of harm. It would shut 
out Dissenters from the schools, give those 
institutions a narrow sectarian character, 
and create unhappy associations in the 
minds of boys between the school where 
perhaps they had been flogged, and the 
church in which they worshipped. The 
Bishops did not want the control that was 
to be given them by the Bill, and he 
considered the Bill, if carried, would 
have an injurious effect upon the schools 
by exeluding large numbers who would 
not submit to it. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he should also 
support the Amendment. He protested 
against the practice of bringing in mea- 
sures of such importance as the present 
at the close of the Session, when there was 
ho time to consider them properly, and 





hurrying them through without proper 
explanation. He held that the Govern- 
ment ought to protect independent Mem- 
bers against such proceedings. He depre- 
cated exceedingly the multiplication of 
religious services in schools, He could 
say from his own experience that the 
compulsory attendance of boys at frequent 
services had a tendency to create a distaste 
for religious matters. Boys were hurried 
to church every saint’s day and holiday, 
and were thus led to regard attendance at 
service as an infliction from which they 
ware glad to escape. At present the 
masters and tutors had sufficient means 
of instructing those under their charge in 
strict religious principles. The Bill would 
interfere not with the large schools so 
much as with the grammar schools through- 
out the country, and would create a preju- 
dice against the Established Church. He 
thought it was a wholesome and proper 
custom that children should accompany 
their parents to church. A notice had 
been put on the paper on behalf of the 
Government, which showed that they 
deemed it necessary that some protection 
should be given to the Nonconformists ; 
but the Amendment proposed was not 
sufficient for the purpose. He trusted 
the House would not agree to so mischie- 
vous a measure. 

Mr. NEATE said, he objected to the 
Bill. It would have the effect of fastening 
on many of the schools a more exclusive 
connection with the Established Church 
than they now possessed. Great difficulty 
would arise in working the act in the 
giving a definition to what schools it was 
to apply, the schools described being those 
“incorporated by Her Majesty for the 
purpose of instruction in religious and 
useful learning in accordance with the 
Church of England.” He concurred that 
the multiplication of these chapels would 
tend to abuse the religious feeling of the 
people. He would give an instance of the 
evil effect of the present system on boys, 
and that evil effect would no doubt increase 
if the Bill passed. A boy on leaving one 
of the public schools, took off his hat, and 
addressing the chapel, said—‘‘ Good bye. 
I have been in you often enough. I'll take 
care I don’t attend another.” He thought 
the daily prayers should be shortened, 
rather than increased. 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL said, that a sort of 
phantom fear possessed hon. Gentlemen 
opposite in regard to this measure. The 
spirit of the hon. Member for Peterborough 
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seemed to pervade them, and to inspire 
them with a vague fear of the ‘“‘ Pope being 
at the bottom of it.” The initiative in re- 
gard to the services contemplated by the 
Bill was to be taken not by the masters 
but by the governing bodies of the schools. 
He was not aware of any intention to hold 
morning and evening services in the school 
chapels, and believed that the apprehen- 
sions on that score were groundless. It 
would not be an injury to the head-masters 
to call on them to preach to the boys. On 
the contrary, it would be a benefit to them 
to be able to combine the ordinary work of 
tuition with the discharge of clerical func- 
tions. It would also be an advantage to 
the boys and would improve the general 
tone of the schools. He deprecated as 
much as any one the separation of boys 
from their families in religious worship, 
but he did not see that it was necessarily 
involved in the working of the Bill. At 
any rate, he was sure that if any strong 
feeling on the subject were expressed by 
the parents, it would be respected. It had 
already been sufficiently provided by the 
Act which was passed some time since, 
that the children of Nonconformist parents 
should be exempt from religious instruc- 
tion in grammar schools, and therefore the 
argument that the Bill would exclude Dis- 
senters from these schools failed. He had 
no doubt that in Committee there would 
be a disposition to include the large schools 
as well as the others. To the third and 
fourth clauses he objected, as they were an 
unjustifiable interference with the author- 
ity of the rector and churchwardens. 

Srr GEORGE GREY said, he concurred 
in a great deal that had been said by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Perth (Mr. 
Kinnaird) as to the inconvenience of Bills 
of such importance coming down from the 
other House so late in the Session. The 
measure had created considerable, although 
he believed exaggerated alarm among the 
Nonconformist members of the community, 
and more time should be allowed for its 
consideration. Looking to the importance 
of the principle, to the nature of some of 
the details, and to the strong objections 
urged even by the supporters of the Bill to 
part of it, he thought that it should be 
sent to a Select Committee, and, on that 
understanding, would have been willing to 
vote for the second reading. It was not 
at all clear from the second clause what 
schools were included in the Bill; and 
alarm was caused by the supposition that 
it would comprehend all the smaller as 


Mr. F. S. Powell 
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well as the great grammar schools throngh. 
out the country. By the foundation of 
most of these schools they were intended 
to afford religious instruction according to 
the Church of England ; but as day pupils, 
if not as boarders, the children of Noneop. 
formists attended. Now, if the effect of 
the Bill would be to compel the attendance 
of all pupils at the services of the Church 
of England, that was a measure which the 
House, he was sure, would not be prepared 
to sanction. It would be right in any case 
to limit the operation of the Bill to board. 
ers and perhaps also to schools with not 
less than a certain number of scholars, It 
would be very inconvenient to have every 
small grammar school setting up a chapel 
of its own. Nothing was said in the Hil 
about daily services, but they might be es. 
tablished under it, and the service could 
not be abridged. Under these circum. 
stances, and considering the period of the 
Session, he hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would not press the Bill that year. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he felt that, under 
the circumstances, he had no resource bat 
to withdraw the Bill for the Session. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Second Reading put off till this day 
fortnight. 


TITLES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mowsett, Bill to provide 
more certain and economic means for transferring 
and otherwise dealing with certain Lands in Ir- 
land, ordered * to be brought in by Mr. Monssu, 
Mr. Hersert, and Sir Cotman O’ Locatzn. 

Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 230.] 


PORTSEA ISLAND (RIGHTS OF WAY) BILL. 


On Motion of The Marquess of Hanrineros, 
Bill to extinguish certain Rights of Way throu 
the Landport Gate, Ravelin, and Glacis, and 
Sallyport adjacent thereto, at Portsea Island, in 
the county of Ilants, ordered* to be brought in 
by The Marquess of Hartineton and The Jupet 
ApvocaTeE. 

Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 229.] 


House adjourned at Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 21, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Sexxcr Commrrer—On Highways 
Act Amendment appointed and nomi 


(List of Members); Thames Conservancy 
appointed and nominated* (List of Members). 

as Cee Construction Facilities* (No. 
160). 
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Posuic Brrs—First Reading— Exchequer Bonds 
(£1,600,000)* (No. 224); West India Incum- 
bered Estates Acts Amendment * (No. 225). 

Second Reading—Weights and Measures (Metric 
System (No. 164); Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance, &c.* (No. 214); Militia Pay*; Regis- 
tration of Deeds (Ireland)* (No. 218) ; Poisoned 
Flesh Prohibition, &c. (No. 219); Expiring 
Laws Continuance* (No. 208); Highways 
Act Amendment * (No. 207); Ionian States 
Acts of Parliament Repeal * (No. 212); Turn- 
pike Trusts Arrangements * (No. 211). 

Committee—College of Physicians* (No. 114) ; 
Inclosure (No. 2)* (No. 177); Trespass (Ire- 
land)* (No. 202); Sale of Gas (Scotland)* 
(No. 152) ; Naval Discipline * (No. 205) [u.u.]; 
Local Government Act (1858) Amendment * 
(No. 190). 

Report—Burials Registration *® (No. 144) ; Col- 
lege of Physicians* (No. 114); Inclosure 
(No. 2)* (No. 177); Trespass (Ireland)* (No. 
202); Sale of Gas (Scotland)* (No. 152); 
Naval Discipline * (No. 205); Local Govern- 
ment Act (1858) Amendment * (No. 190). 

Third Reading—Mutual Surrender of Criminals 
(Russia)* (No. 204) [m.1.]; Thames Embank- 
ment and Metropolis Improvement (Loans)* 
(No. 206) ; Isle of Man Harbours Act Amend- 
ment * (No. 209) ; Militia Ballots Suspension *. 


‘CUBA SLAVE TRADE. 
GENERAL DULCE,—EXPLANATION. 


Lorv BROUGHAM said, he had re- 
ceived a letter from his noble Friend, Lord 
Howden, complaining that when, in the 
observations he made the other evening in 
reference to the Cuba slave trade, he 
accused the Spanish Governors of Cuba 
generally of having taken bribes and en- 
couraged the slave trade, he made no ex- 
ception of General Dulee. The fact was, 
however, that he did state on the occasion 
referred to, that General Dulce formed an 
exception, and ten days before, in contrast- 
ing the conduct of the Government of 
Spain with that of Brazil, he bore testi- 
mony in favour of General Dulce, and the 
noble Earl the Foreign Secretary had also 
commended General Dulce’s conduct. But 
praise did not penetrate the walls of that 
House as vituperation did, and the reason 
was that the former did not bear the same 
price in the market. If all the Spanish 
Governors had been but half as good as 
General Dulce, the slave trade would now 
be probably at an end. Lord Howden had 
expressed a strong opinion that the Aber- 
deen Act ought no longer to be maintained, 
because the Brazilians had entirely abo- 
lished the slave trade. Lord Aberdeen 
himself in 1856 declared that either in the 
event of the slave trade ceasing, or the 
Convention being renewed, he would be 
disposed to move for the repeal of that 
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Act. Though not liable to the charge of 
having neglected to praise General Dulce, 
he had made an omission of which the 
Jamaica petitioners complained, and that 
was that he had not given Admiral Hope 
the credit so justly due to him. Admiral 
Hope was a gallant officer who had in 
every respect performed his duty with re- 
spect to the Cuban slave trade, and had 
also distinguished himself in the East. It 
was with the greatest pleasure that he bore 
testimony to his merits, as he was the son 
of a revered friend, the late President of 
the Court of Session in Scotland. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (METRIC 
SYSTEM) BILL. 
(No. 164.) SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Eart FORTESCUE, having presented 
@ petition in favour of this Bill from the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of 
the United Kingdom, said, that the ques- 
tion of weights and measures had an here- 
ditary claim upon his support, because he 
whose place he so unworthily filled sue- 
ceeded in carrying through the other 
House of Parliament many years ago a 
measure establishing the system of weights 
and measures now the law of the land. 
After twenty years’ experience of the 
working of the present system, however, 
his late father was so convinced of the 
superiority of the metric system that he 
was one of the first to give his adhesion 
to the introduction, in a permissive shape, 
of the metric system in this country. The 
former Act was introduced in pursuance 
of the recommendations of a Select Com- 
mittee, and the present Bill was equally 
the result of the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of a Committee of the other House 
composed of men of all parties. It was 
unnecessary to remark that the present 
being a permissive Bill must necessarily 
remain a dead letter unless it were adopted 
by the free will of the people ; but that 
it would be freely adopted by all persons en- 
gaged in trade, manufactures, and science, 
he had not the least doubt—in fact, the 


petition from the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, which he had just presented, 
seemed to place the matter beyond doubt, 
as the petitioners might be fairly con- 
sidered as representing the feelings of all 
practical men in the important towns they 


represented. Their Lordships must be 
fully aware of the variety of the measures 
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of grain, wine, and beer which prevailed 
in different parts of the country. In some 
countries a bushel of wheat was 60 lbs., 
in some 64 Ibs., in others 70 lbs.; some- 
times it was sold by weight, sometimes by 
measure ; the mode of measuring distances 
varied—in short, nothing could be more 
confused than the present system. The 
adoption of the metric system would cure 
this want of uniformity, and would substi- 
tute for that which was inconvenient and 
difficult to learn a system which was simple 
and easy to be acquired. The adoption 
of this system would save half the time 
which was at present occupied in making 
calculations. The very strongest evidence 
had been given in its favour by practical 
men. Among those who recommended its 
introduction, and some of whom employed 
it in the transaction of their own business, 
were the late Mr. Locke, the eminent 
engineer, who, having found the metric 
system in one of his foreign contracts 
so advantageous, that he adopted it for 
the transaction of his business in Eng- 
land; Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Robinson of 
the Atlas Works, Mr. Crossley, Mr. An- 
derson superintendent of the gun factory 
at Woolwich, Sir Rowland Hill, and 
Professor Graham the Master of the 
Mint. Scientific men were equally fa- 
vourable to the metric system. The 
Jurors at the International Exhibitions of 
London and Paris said, that a great part 
of the benefit which might have arisen 
from the exhibition of the raw produce 
and manufactures of various countries was 
lost to thousands of persons in consequence 
of the difficulty of comparing the weights 
and measures and the moneys of one coun- 
try with those of another. Professor Hoff- 
man and Professor Owen, in their reports 
as Jurors of the Exhibition of 1862, 
referred to the confusion and discord 
which existed in the systems of weights 
and measures of different countries. The 
fact was that this confusion was so great, 
and so much time and labour were con- 
sumed in converting the weights and mea- 
sures of one country into their equivalents 
in a foreign system, that practically the 
knowledge of one nation was a sealed book 
to the scientific men of others. As to the 
facility with which the system could be 
learnt there was the most conclusive testi- 
mony, and Professor Leone Levi summed 
up its general result to be that a boy 
could make the same progress in arith- 
metic taught according to the metric sys- 
tem in ten months as would according to 
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the existing method take him two years 
and ten months to accomplish. Consider. 
ing the value of youthful labour and the 
short time which could be spared to educa. 
tion by the children of the poor, this was 
a matter of some importance. He en- 
treated their Lordships not to take any 
step which would impose upon these chil- 
dren two years of useless labour, and not 
to aid in preventing the free interchange 
of the manufactures and commodities as 
well as of the knowledge and information 
of all the people of the world. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving that the Bill 
should be read a second time. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,” 
—(Earl Fortescue.) 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY ad- 
mitted that there was a good deal of con- 
fusion attached to our present system of 
weights and measures, but desired to point 
out that, notwithstanding the pound had 
become the uniform measure by which all 
things were sold, and that to introduce the 
metric system would be only to add another 
element of confusion. He would ask their 
Lordships whether, at this period of the 
Session, and, as a consequence, without 
due time for its discussion, it was desir- 
able to pass a measure whose operation 
would be to create confusion in every 
market town in England? Believing that 
it was not, he should move that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months. 


Amendment moved to leave out (‘‘now”) 
and insert (“this Day Six Months”).— 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Tus Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
he thought the Government would not al- 
low the Bill to pass through their Lord- 
ships’ House without expressing some opi- 
nion as to its proposal. If this country 
had passed through such a crisis as France 
passed in 1789 it might not be disadvanta- 
geous to introduce the metric system ; but 
under existing circumstances, it not being 
proposed to abolish the present system, but 
only to allow the introduction of the new 
system pari passu with the old, he thought 
the confusion would be augmented rather 
than diminished. Nothing, he would add, 
but compulsory legislation would induce the 
people of this or any other country to give 
up the system to which they were accus- 
tomed in favour of one even more scientific 
and simple. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL, speaking solely 
for himself, said that he had heard no valid 


argument urged against the Bill, and should 
. 
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yote in its favour. The fact, he contended, 
that almost all the Chambers of Commerce 
throughout the country supported it by 
their petitions was one of great importance 
for the consideration of the House, for it 
afforded a strong proof that many persons 
jn the mercantile world were of opinion 
that to them, at least, the system would be 
advantageous. It was said that the opera- 
tion of the Bill would be to add to the ex- 
isting confusion ; but it was, in his opinion, 
impossible to do that, at all events so far 
as Scotland was concerned. There were 
“bolls ’’ and ‘* bushels,” varying in capa- 
city, in almost every county in Scotland. 
He did not suppose that the habits of the 
people in various localities could be very 
easily altered in dealing with the local sys- 
tem of measures ; but the proposed change 
would, he thought, be very generally adop- 
ted in the case of large mercantile transac- 
tions, particularly those transactions with 
foreign countries which were so greatly on 
the increase. It could only be used where 
both parties to a contract consented ; they 
would only use it if they thought it con- 
venient. It was not compulsory on any 
one, and therefore could do no one harm ; 
but by allowing its use the effect might be 
that ultimately it would elbow out the pre- 
sent confused and defective system. The 
Bill, at all events, could do no harm, and 
he saw no good reason why their Lordships 
should not adopt it. 

Tue Eant or HARROWBY supported 
the Bill, remarking that if men largely en- 
gaged in commerce wished for it, he saw 
no reason why the House should stand in 
the way of ils passing. 

Lord BROUGHAM regarded the Bill 
as an important step in the right direction, 
and he hoped to live to see the decimal 
system in general use. He was, he might 
add, an advocate of the change not only in 
a commercial but in an educational point of 
view, and he had the testimony of Mr. 
Chadwick, to whose efforts the half-time 
system—one of the greatest improvements 
of our day—was due, to the effect that the 
introduction of the decimal system would 
shorten the time occupied in the teaching 
of arithmetic by one-half. 

Tae Eart or CARNARVON said, it 
was a mistake to suppose that noble Lords 
on that side of the House were averse to 
the metrie system as such. What they 
objected to was that a Bill of this impor- 
tance should be introduced at that late 
period of the Session. Either the Govern- 
ment ought to take it up and pass it on 








their own responsibility, or there ought to 
be a Select Committee next Session to take 
the Bill into careful consideration. The 
argument that the Bill was only permissive 
was very much against it, for if it were 
right that all the weights and measures 
in the country should be equalized, it must 
be by a compulsory measure. A mere per- 
missive Bill only added another element to 
the confusion. 

Eart FORTESCUE, in reply, said, that 
in all the countries in which the system 
had been introduced, its simplicity had 
caused it to work without any friction or 
opposition. 


On Question that (‘* now ’’) stand part of 
the Motion? their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 34; Not-Contents 23: Majority 
11. 


Resolved in the Affirmative : Bill read 2* 
accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 
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1787 Poisoned Flesh 
POISONED FLESH PROHIBITION, &., 
BILL—(No. 212.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Seeond Read- 
ing read. 


Lorpv REDESDALE, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, that it had 
frequently happened that valuable animals, 
the property of other persons, had been 
destroyed by eating poisoned meat laid for 
the destruction of vermin ; and this evil 
the Bill was intended to remedy. The 
principle of the measure was precisely the 
same as was sanctioned by Parliament last 
year in reference to poisoned grain. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(Lord Redesdale.) 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, that the 
second clause imposed a penalty of £10 
for placing poisoned meat or other matter 
upon any land; and the consequence would 
be that the owner of any house or stack 
could not place poison, even in his own 
garden, for the destruction of rats, without 
incurring a penalty. It would be for their 
Lordships to consider whether the clause 
should not be modified. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD observed that by 
an exception in the first clause, an owner 
or oecupier of land in Ireland could not 
place poisoned matter upon the land with- 
out first posting a notice that such was 
done ; but he (Lord Chelmsford) could not 
understand how this notice would prevent 
dogs eating the poisoned meat. 

Lorp REDESDALE aaid, that he was 
not responsible for the details, for the mea- 
sure had been altered in the Commons ; 
and their Lordships knew that in the other 
Ilouse exceptions with reference to Ireland 
were often inserted in measures which were 
under consideration. If the Bill were now 
read a second time the details could be 
considered in Committee. 

Tae Marquess or BATH thought that 
the exception practically excepted Ireland 
from the operation of the Bill, and in his 
opinion it was very desirable that England 
should be excepted also. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY thought 
it hardly desirable to proceed further with 
the Bill this Session. 

Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH thought 
that the putting of poisonous substances 
upon land by gamekeepers for the destruc- 
tion of vermin was a great and growing 
evil ; and in the south of Scotland he could 
state of his own knowledge that where 
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strychnine had been used valuable shep- 
herds’ dogs had been killed by eating the 
poisoned vermin. 

Te Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he also knew that dogs and pigs were 
frequently poisoned, and pheasants likewise 
were destroyed. It was a curious and well- 
known fact in natural history, that though 
the maggots generated in the poisoned car. 
casses were not affected by the poison, yet 
they communicated the destructive effects 
to birds that eat them. Every reason 
which applied to putting poisoned grain 
upon land applied also to the placing of 
poisoned meat there. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, he was cer- 
tainly not in favour of laying poison for 
small birds, which, so far from being noxious, 
were extremely useful. If he could prevent 
the poisoning of foxes, and at the same 
time allow the poisoning of vermin, he 
would do so; but this Bill would prevent 
the latter, and would thus oceasion serious 
inconvenience and injury. This was nota 
fox-preserving question on the one side 
and a game-preserving question on the 
other. It should be looked at as neither of 
those questions ; but, believing that the 
Bill would be productive of :aischief on the 
whole, he moved that it be read a second 
time this day three months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out (“now”) 
and insert (‘‘ this Day Three Months’’),— 
(Lord Wodehouse.) 


Lorp PORTMAN hoped their Lordships 
would not reject this Bill on the second 
reading. Many of the points to which ob- 
jection had been made could be amended 
in Committee. He was sure that if in the 
Bill for prohibiting poisoned grain which 
passed last year a clause had been intro- 
duced to prohibit poisoned flesh it also 
would have been passed. Some noble Lords 
were most anxious to destroy the birds and 
others to destroy the animals, He knew 
that it was a practice of keepers to poison 
rabbits with strychnine, and place them in 
preserves to poison vermin. Now, if one 
of these rabbits should be picked up by 
any passer-by and eaten, the consequences 
might be deplorable. 


On Question, That (‘‘ now’’) stand part 
of the Motion? Their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 31 ; Not-Contents 18: Major- 
ity 13. 

Resolved in the Affirmative: Bill read 
2° accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 
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HIGHWAYS ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


Select Committee appointed and nominated. 
The Lords following were named of the Commit- 
tee; the Committee to meet To-morrow, at One 
o'clock, and to appoint their own Chairman :— 


M. Salisbury, Ld. Steward, E. 


Romney, E. 


Powis, E. De Grey, E. Eversley, L. Wodehouse, 
L, Hatherton, L. Stanley of Alderley, L. Eger- 


ton, L, Llanover. 


THAMES CONSERVANCY BILL. 

Select Committee appointed and nominated as 
follows:—The Viscount Hutchinson (Chairman), 
The Lord Abercromby, The Lord Mostyn, The 
Lord De Mauley, The Lord Methuen ; The Com- 
mittee to meet To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till ‘To-morrow, 


HOUSE OF 


Eleven o’clock. 


COMMONS, 


Thursday, July 21, 1864. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Birts—Ordered—Masters 


and Servants *, 


First Reading—Mutual Surrender of Criminals 


(Prussia)* 


Servants * 


[Bill 231] (Lords); Masters and 
[Bill 232). 
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Committee—Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) ; 
Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) [Bill 
218]; Pilotage Order Confirmation (No. 2) 
(re-committed)* [Bill 226]; Bank Post Bills 
(Ireland)* [Bill 211]; Cranbourne Street (re- 
committed)* [Bill 154]—n.p.; Corn Accounts 
and Returns (re-committed)* [Bill 214]; Stamp 
Duties Act (1864) Amendment * [Bill 225]. 

Report — Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) ; 

ortifications (Provision for Expenses) [Bill 
218]; Pilotage Order Confirmation (No. 2)* 
[Bill 226]; Bank Post Bills (Ireland)* [Bill 
211]; Corn Accounts and Returns * [Bill 214] ; 
Stamp Duties Act (1864) Amendment * [Bill 
225]. 

Considered as amended—Corn* Accounts and Re- 
turns* [Bill 214]; Poor Removal* [Bill 
222). 

Third Reading— New Zealand (Guarantee of 
Loan) [Bill 150] ; Contagious Diseases * 
[Bill 212}; Public Works (Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts)* [Bill 204]; Corn Accounts and Re- 
turns * [Rill 214]; Westminster Bridge Traf- 
fic* [Bill 205]; Scottish Episcopal Clergy 
Disabilities Removal [Bill 161] (Lords); 
Improvement of Land Act (1864)* [Bill 187] 
(Lords); Cathedral Minor Corporations * [Bill 
220] (Lords); Criminal Justice Act (1855) 
Extension * [Bill 201] ; Armagh Archiepiscopal 
Revenues * [ Bill 303}, and passed. 

Withdrawn—Metropolis Management Act (1862) 
Amendment * [Bill 219]. 


NAVY—PAYMENT OF OFFICERS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. C. P. BERKELEY said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
If he considers that the officers of long 
standing and high rank in the Navy are 
satisfied with the recent distribution of pay, 
as lately gazetted, by which it appears 
that their juniors will receive more than 
themselves ; and if he considers that the 
fact of officers receiving more on the Re- 
tired Lists than those who remain on the 
Active Lists, will act beneficially in indu- 
cing officers to seek service ; and if, con- 
sidering the anomalies which have arisen 
in the various rates of pay, half-pay, re- 
tired pay, and reserve pay, Her Majesty’s 
Government will cause any inquiry to be 
made, either by Royal Commission or 
otherwise ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET, in reply, 
said, he had heard of no complaints to the 
effect that the officers of the navy were 
dissatisfied with the distribution of pay as 
recently gazetted. With regard to the 
junior officers receiving more pay than 
their seniors, that was undoubtedly true, 
but he had to observe that that was the 
only way in which officers could be induced 
to retire from the service, and make room 
for others more active. That arrangement 
was, therefore, inseparable from all schemes 
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for retirement. His hon. Friend also asked 
whether he considered that the scheme 
would act beneficially in inducing officers 
to seek service; and he (Lord Clarence 
Paget) had to reply that he was not aware 
of the existence of any reluctance on the 
part of officers to seek service. On the 
contrary, there were repeated applications 
from officers for active employment. With 
respect to the latter part of the Question of 
his hon. Friend, he had to state that Her 
Majesty’s Government had given great 
consideration to that subject, and that they 
were not at present disposed to cause any 
inquiry to be made, by Commission or 
otherwise, into the various rates of pay in 
the navy. 

Mr. C. P. BERKELEY said, he would 
give notice-that he should call attention to 
the subject at the earliest opportunity. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS,.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether a publi- 
eation,called The British and Foreign State 
Papers, issued annually, and edited by the 
Librarian of the Foreign Office, is printed 
either wholly or in part at the public ex- 
pense; and if so, whether such a selec- 
tion might not be distributed to Members 
at the ordinary price of Parliamentary 
Papers instead of being charged 30s. a 
volume ; and whether it might not be 
brought up to the present time like the 
French collection ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that 
The British and Foreign State Papers 
were printed at the expense of the public, 
and sold at a certain rate, the proceeds 
passing to the public account. As to the 
distribution of the publication at the ordi- 
nary price of Parliamentary Papers, there 
was, of course, no objection to that if the 
House were willing to incur the expense. 
As to the work being brought down to the 
present time, that was impossible. The 
French publication referred to was of a 
different nature. It was a_ collection, 
hastily brought together, of documents 
published in various ways on the Continent. 
The State Papers, on the other hand, which 
were published by the British Foreign 
Office, were very carefully edited. They 
could not be brought down to the present 
day, because many of the papers were not 
printed till four or five years after they had 

Lord Clarence Paget 





been made use of. Some years ago the 
collection was very much behindhand. The 
present Librarian of the Foreign Office, 
however, who was a gentleman of 
intelligence and zeal, had published two 
volumes a year, and was anxious, if 
sible, to increase the annual issue to three 
volumes, The work required so much care 
and attention that it was not desirable to 
undertake more than two or three volumes 
a year. By 1867 or 1868, he believed the 
collection would be brought up to within 
five years. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, that 
as far as he was aware they were not 
secret papers. 


CONVICTION FOR SALE OF DISEASED 
MEAT.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CRAWFORD said it appeared from 
the Report of the Sanitary Committee of 
the City of London that in the twelve 
months ending September, 1863, not less 
than 114,000 Ibs. of diseased, and 
76,000 lbs. of putrid meat, were seized 
and condemned in the City of London, 
He therefore would beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther Alexander Stewart, who was convicted 
at the Central Criminal Court in Decem- 
ber, 1863, of the offence of sending dis- 
eased meat from Scotland to London for 
sale, and sentenced to the payment of a 
fine of £50, and imprisonment for the term 
of twelve calendar months, has been libe- 
rated from gaol without payment of the 
fine; and, if so, that he will state the 
grounds on which Stewart was so liberated 
and the fine remitted ; and whether appli- 
cations are not now before the Seeretary of 
State for the Home Department for the 
remission of punishments and penalties in 
other similar cases. 

Str GEORGE GREY: I find, Sir, that 
Alexander Stewart, the person refe 
to, was convicted in November, 1863, for 
exposing for sale meat unfit for food. Au 
application was made for a mitigation of 
the sentence, which was refused. But at 
the end of May, when he had undergone 
six months of the sentence, the Visiting 
Justices of Holloway Prison recommended 
his discharge on medical grounds, sending 
a certificate from the surgeon stating that 
his life was in great danger, and that un- 
less soon liberated he would die; upoa 
which he was discharged. The only other 
case of a similar kind in which, so far as 
I can ascertain, any application has been 
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made is that of a man named George 
Thompson Smith, sentenced in March last 
to six months’ imprisonment, and that 
application has been refused. 


RESERVOIRS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FERRAND said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If it is an illegal act for the owners 
of a hill reservoir to fill it with water, and 
keep it full, or nearly full, for several suc- 
cessive weeks, without having had it duly 
certified by two Magistrates; if so (the 
Secretary of State having declared that he 
has no official authority to interfere), whe- 
ther it would be an illegal act for the inha- 
bitants whose lives are in danger to resist 
the filling of the reservoir until duly cer- 
tified, for the purpose of securing their 
self-preservation, and their homes from 
destruction ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY: Sir, there is no 
general law to the effect stated by the hon. 
Gentleman, and I am not aware that in any 
case it is necessary to obtain the certificate 
of two magistrates before a reservoir is 
filled. But there is a clause in some Private 
Acts authorizing the construction of water 
works (and it is in the Bradford Waterworks 
Act), by which, on a representation being 
made to two justices by the owners or 
occupiers of any premises liable to be in- 
jured, that the embankment of the reser- 
voir is in a dangerous state, such justices, 
if satisfied on an inquiry of the truth of 
such representation, shall require the Com- 
pany within a given time to repair it. And 
the Act empowers the magistrates to take 
certain steps in the event of the Com- 
pany not complying with the order. In 
this case, therefore, the law has provided 
an effectual remedy against danger. In 
answer to the latter part of the question of 
the hon. Gentleman, I ean only say that 
I should advise him, or those who appre- 
hend danger, to avail themselves of the pro- 
visions of the law, instead of taking the 
law into their own hands. 

Mr. FERRAND said, he wished to know 
whether there was any power to make the 
Magistrates act? 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, the words 
of the clause were, not that the ‘ magis- 
trates may,” but that ‘‘the magistrates 
shall” do such and such things. The 
Court of Queen’s Bench would deal with 
the magistrates if they wilfully neglected 
their duty. 
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WINE LICENCES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. COX said, he would beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been called 
to the injustice done by five Magistrates of 
the county of Middlesex, sitting in Special 
Sessions, to a Mr. Weston, not only in re- 
fusing him a ‘‘ Gladstone” Wine Licence 
for the Retreat Tea Gardens at Kentish 
Town, but also in refusing to give the 
grounds of their objections when called on 
so to do by the Counsel of Mr, Weston, to 
enable him to appeal to Quarter Sessions ; 
and whether he will bring in a Bill next 
Session making it compulsory on Magis- 
trates refusing applications for such Li- 
cences to state their reasons for refusing 
to grant the same ? 

Sin GEORGE GREY: Sir, a short 
statement of this case was placed in my 
hands a few days ago by the hon. Gentle- 
man. I can only state in answer to his 
question, what the law as to granting Wine 
Licences is. By the Act of 1860 (23 & 24 
Vict. c. 27, s. 13), on an application for a 
Wine Licence for the first time being made 
to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
the Supervisor of Excise for the district is 
required to send notice of the application 
to the Justices of the Petty Sessions, stat- 
ing that the licence will be granted after 
thirty days, unless the justices send a 
written notice that they object to its being 
granted on some or one of the grounds 
specified in the Act. It is further provided 
that no such objection shall be sent by the 
justices until they shall have heard what 
the applicant has to say against the objec- 
tion, unless he refuses or neglects to attend 
before them on a summons, which summons 
must state the grounds of objection. Mr. 
Weston, therefore, must, I presume, have 
been summoned and the ground of objec- 
tion stated to him before the notice of 
objection was sent to the Excise by the 
magistrates. It does not appear that 
there is any appeal to the Sessions in the 
case of a first application, the appeal be- 
ing limited to an objection to the renewal 
of a licence already granted. The Act 
was one brought in by my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and I cannot give any assurance as to a 
Bill for altering its provisions. 

Mr. COX said, he would give notice 
that he should to-morrow ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he will 
bring in a Bill to compel magistrates to 
give their reasons for refusing applications 
for licences ? 


3M 





1795 Poor Relief in 
NAVY—THE “ RESEARCH” AND 
«“ ENTERPRISE.”—QUESTION. 


Sirk FREDERIC SMITH said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, Whether he has any objection to lay 
upon the table of the House, Copy of the 
Reports of Captain de Horsey on Her 
Majesty’s Ships Research and En ise? 

orp CLARENCE PAGET, in reply, 
said, he had already stated that Captain de 
Horsey’s Reports upon these two ships 
were partly favourable and partly unfavour- 
able. They were very voluminous, and 
were accompanied by various diagrams, 80 
that they could not easily be published. 
He had further to observe that they were 
to all intents and purposes confidential 
Reports from officers to their superiors ; 
and if he were to make a practice of lay- 
ing Reports of this nature on the table, the 
Admiralty would never receive papers which 
were not drawn up with a view to publi- 
cation. 


TROOPS FOR JAPAN. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp NAAS said, in the absence of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald), he 
would beg to ask the Secretary to the 


Admiralty, Whether a force of Marines has 
been sent from this country to Japan, of 
how many men it consists, and when it was 
despatched from this country ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET stated, in 
reply, that on the’ 21st of December last 
Her Majesty’s ship Conqueror was sent to 
Japan with a limited crew and 500 marines. 


TASSPORTS IN FRANCE, 
QUESTION. 


Sir WILLIAM FRASER said, he 
wished to say a few words in putting 
the Question of which he had given notice. 
At this time of the year there were a 
great many British subjects travelling in 
France; and it was of great importance 
that they should know whether or not 
they were required to carry passports; 
and, if so, whether the French visé was 
necessary ? No one who had any expe- 
rience of the subordinate officials of the 
French Government could fail to be aware 
that they were rather difficult people to 
deal with, and occasionally went beyond 
the orders of their superiors. A year or 
two since the French Government gave out 
that no inquiries would be made of British 
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subjects travelling in France; but cases 
had come to his knowledge in which these 
orders had not been carried out. de 
hoped the hon. Gentleman the Under See. 
retary for Foreign Affairs would be able 
to give a clear and definite statement as 
to whether passports were required on the 
part of British subjects in France. 

Mr. LAYARD said, it was well known 
that the Emperor of the French, with 
great liberality, had removed all restric. 
tions upon British subjects travelling in 
France. He had never heard any com- 
plaints of the nature mentioned by the hon, 
Gentleman. French visés were not re 
quired for British subjects, nor was 
passport necessary; but occasionally a 
traveller might be asked for his passport 
in order to identify his nationality. But 
although a passport was not essentially 
necessary, he should adyise travellers to 
provide themselves with passports. He 
had always received the greatest civility 
from the French authorities when travel- 
ling, and he had never heard of a bond fide 
British subject being subjected to incon- 
venience. The countries in which a pass- 
port was not required at present were 
Bavaria, Belgium, Denmark, Holland, 
France, Italy, Prussia, Spain, Sweden, 
and Norway. In all other Continental 
countries passports were required. 


POOR RELIEF IN THE METROPOLIS, 
QUESTION. 


Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
had a Question of considerable importance 
to bring under the notice of the House, 
and that he might put himself in order 
he would conclude with a Motion for ad- 
journment. The subject to which he 
wished to call attention was one of great 
magnitude. A very extraordinary proceed- 
ing on the part of those who administered 
the poor relief of the country had been re- 
sorted to, in passing the second reading of 
a Bill yesterday in so hurried a manner 
that the Bill had not first been printed, 
and consequently no copy of the Bill was 
at the time in the hands of hon. Members. 
The effect of the Bill was to subvert the 
whole system upon which the administra- 
tion of the relief of the poor was founded 
—namely, a combination of the om 
of taxation and representation. He had 
not had time to give notice to the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Poor 
Law Board of his intention to bring for- 
ward the subject; but the right hon. 
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Gentleman could scarcely complain, as he 
himself had given no notice to the House 
of the nature of his Bill. The object of 
the Bill was to provide for the relief of the 
casual poor of the metropolis, and it en- 
abled certain persons who had not hereto- 
fore been connected with the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law system to pay money 
to any amount and throw the whole burden 
upon the property within the metropolitan 
district. Never had such an attempt been 
made to smuggle through an important 
measure, involving a totally new prin- 
ciple, in so objectionable a manner. The 
Bill was not printed in time to be dis- 
tributed to hon. Members yesterday morn- 
ing, although it was down for a second 
reading yesterday afternoon: he went 
to his Club, and the Bill was not to be 
found there ; and on inquiring at his own 
house, at six o’clock, he found that a 
copy of the Bill was not delivered there 
until three or four o’clock in the after- 
noon. Yet the Bill, which he might say 
had been smuggled through the second 
reading, contained a provision that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works should be 
able to give any sum of money the 
guardians of unions might be pleased to 
ask for, without having the slightest 
knowledge whether it was honestly, pro- 
perly, or judiciously administered. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works was under- 
stood to be established for the better man- 
agement of the metropolis in reference to 
sewerage, paving, draining, lighting, and 
cleansing; and he saw no reason why they 
should be introduced into the administra- 
tion of the poor relief, and the proceed- 
ing that had been taken was contrary to 
all Parliamentary usage. He wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Poor Law Board, if he intended 
to go on with the Bill during the present 
Session, and in order to afford him an op- 
portunity of explaining his views he would 
move the adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.’”’ 


Mr. SPEAKER said, it was perfectly 
competent for an hon. Member to invite 
the attention of the House to anything 
which he thought irregular in its course 
of proceeding ; but it would not be regu- 
lar on a Motion for the adjournment of 
the House to enter into a discussion of 
the merits of the Bill which stood for 
consideration to-morrow. 





EDUCATION—INSPECTORS’ REPORTS. 
- OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. HUNT said, he wished to take that 
opportunity of making an appeal to the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
with regard toa Motion which stood on the 
paper, for rescinding a Resolution of the 
House relating to the Education Inspectors’ 
Reports. The House would recollect that 
the Resolution was passed on the 12th of 
April last, and that in consequence of that 
Vote of the House, the Vice President of 
the Committee on Education retired from 
his office. A Committee was subsequently 
appointed to inquire into the matter, and it 
had now presented its Report, which re- 
ferred to the evidence taken and to an ap- 

endix setting forth certain Inspectors’ 

eports that had been marked, or returned, 
or otherwise dealt with by the Department. 
Well, the evidence and the appendix to 
which the Report referred were not yet in 
the hands of Members; and in addition 
to that reason for not now proceeding with 
the Motion he begged to remark that it 
would be a most unusual and most objec- 
tionable course, at the very end of the 
Session, when probably there would not be 
half the number present which passed the 
Resolution, for the Government to attempt 
to rescind it. He did not wish now to 
say a word about the merits of the Motion, 
and whenever it came on he should be 
prepared to give it a fair and candid consi- 
deration ; but as a matter of principle he 
must enter his protest against that attempt 
to smuggle through the rescission of a Re- 
solution which had been passed when the 
House was tolerably full. It might be 
said that the Department against which 
the Resolution was directed ought not to 
be left under the imputation which that 
Resolution might be supposed to cast upon 
it till Parliament met again. But he must 
observe that the Government had not shown 
any great hurry to remove the stigma from 
the Department, because the Resolution 
was passed on the 12th of April, and the 
Motion for appointing the Committee was 
not made till one month afterwards. There- 
fore the Department sat very comfortably 
under whatever imputation might have 
been thought to rest upon it for a month ; 
and they might, therefore, very well allow 
the Motion of which notice was now given 
to stand over till next Session, when it 
could be fairly and properly considered, 
It was a very unusual thing to move to 
rescind a Resolution of the House. It 
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might be quite right to rescind that Reso- 
lution, but it ought to be done deliberately 
and after all the Members of the House 
had had a full opportunity of reading the 
evidence on which the Report was founded; 
then, if the House thought fit to rescind 
the Resolution, well and good. But he 
wanted to know whether the noble Lord 
could point to any case where it had been 
attempted to rescind a Resolution during 
the last few days of the Session, when, as 
they well knew, the whole of the business 
was entirely under the control of the Go- 
vernment. He did not know whether the 
Department, the conduct of which was 
supposed to have been impugned, would be 
very well satisfied with such a rescission, 
because what would it amount to? A Re- 
solution had been passed, after due notice, 
and in a tolerably full House; and if the 
noble Lord made his Motion on Monday, 
when probably the House would consist of 
about half the number of Members who 
voted in the minority on the previous occa- 
sion, what would be the validity and effect 
of such a decision? He did not think it 
could be very satisfactory to the Depart- 
ment, and it could hardly satisfy the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) who had felt 
so sore on the point as to throw up his 
office. Certainly, if he were the right hon. 
Gentleman, he should prefer that the Mo- 
tion be postponed till another Session, when, 
if carried, it might really afford some con- 
solation to him. He begged, therefore, 
to suggest that the noble Lord should post- 
pone his Motion. 


JAPAN—DESPATCH OF TROOPS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
wished to know upon whose authority the 
troops of the Line and Marines have been 
sent to Japan? If they are sent by the 
authority of the Cabinet they can state 
their reasons, If not, they must have been 
sent by the authority of some subordinate 
authority. He should like to know whe- 
ther it is constitutional for anybody to 
involve the country in war, and whether the 
Despatch of General Brown will be laid 
on the table previous to the debate ? 


CASUAL POOR (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he had 
received a copy of the Casual Poor (Me- 
tropolis) Bill before ten o’clock yesterday 
morning, and he confessed he had learnt 


Mr. Hunt 
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with surprise that a measure of such im. 
ortance had been brought forward at the 
fag end of the Session. He had had a 
great deal of communication with his con- 
stituents on that question, and while every 
body must be convinced that something 
should be done with regard to casual des- 
titution in the metropolis, yet the general 
feeling was that having waited so long the 
ought to wait till an opportunity should be 
afforded for the proper consideration of the 
Bill, without hurrying it through the House 
in the manner now proposed. He thought 
it impossible that the measure should pass 
in the present Session, but if the Govern. 
ment persisted in going on with it, it would 
be his duty in Committee to move Amené- 


ments which would be likely to raise con. 


siderable discussion. 

Mr. T. J. MILLER said, that at present 
the Metropolitan Board of Works had had 
no opportunity of discussing that question; 
but they were to meet to-morrow, when 
they would be able to do so, and to give 
their opinion upon it. 

Mr. LYALL, as a Member of the Poor 
Law Committee, which had sat for three 
years, wished to say that the Committee 
were unanimous in the opinion that the 
subject of this Bill should be early consi- 
dered, and its principle carried out. They 
all knew what great distress occurred last 
winter in the metropolis, when they heard 
many harrowing tales respecting the con- 
dition of the casual poor; and it was there- 
fore a matter of urgency that this question 
should be dealt with promptly. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, that the 
President of the Poor Law Board made his 
statement with reference to this Bill about 
two o’clock in the morning, when not fifteen 
Members were present ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman gave no notice that he intended 
to hurry the measure through so rapidly as 
actually to read it a second time before it 
was printed. [No!] At least he did not 
get his copy before the second reading. 
The Bill was one of the greatest impor- 
tance, and he could not understand why it 
had been brought in so late in the Session, 
when it could not possibly receive due 
consideration. He had a great objection 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works being 
mixed up with the relief of the poor. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he had 
no idea the noble Lord (Lord Robert 
Montagu) would have taken that oppor 
tunity of stating his views regarding this 
Bill. He had stated, in reply to a Ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member for White 
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haven (Mr. Lyall), that he did intend, in 
deference to the unanimous opinion and 
recommendation of the Committee, to in- 
troduce a measure on this subject. It was 
not possible to collect the opinions of the 
guardians of unions in the metropolis, but 
he thought it his duty to bring it forward 
even at that late period of the Session ; 
and, as he did not expect any opposition, 
he hoped it would pass. On the following 
evening he moved for leave to bring in the 
Bill, but not at so late an hour as had 
been stated by his hon. Friend. [Sir 
Jonny SHettey: At five minutes to two. ] 
It was very shortly after one, immediately 
after the Orders of the Day had been dis- 
posed of. It was very important and ur- 
gent that some provision should be made 
for the objects of this Bill before the 
coming winter set in. It in no sense 
transferred the poor from the Boards of 
Guardians to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works ; but he said he thought that the 
Metropolitan Board might collect the trifling 
sum that would be necessary for the sup- 
port of this class of the poor. The Bill 
was under their consideration, and he hoped 
they would consent to do that. He an- 
ticipated certainly the opposition of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Westminster 
(Sir John Shelley), but he certainly did 
not anticipate any opposition frum the other 
side. Before he proceeded to move the 
second reading, he had taken care to in- 
form himself that the Bill was in the hands 
of Members generally, having ascertained 
at the Vote Office that the Bill was printed 
and delivered to Members with the Votes. 
[Lord Cravp Hamitron said, he did not 
receive his copy till between three and four 
in the afternoon.] Well, that must have 
been a solitary instance. He had even 
been urged to put the Bill for Committee 
to-day, but thought it better to place it in 
the Orders for to-morrow. There would 
be ample opportunity for hon. Members to 
express their opinions on the subject on 
the Motion that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair. He could not, therefore, admit that 
the House had been at all taken by sur- 
prise. He certainly, however, was taken 
by surprise at the objection which had 
been stated. There was no novelty in the 
case. The Committee had been sitting for 
three years upstairs ; they had carefully 
considered the matter; they were unani- 
mous in their reeommendation; and the hon. 
Gentleman who was most urgent for the 
adoption of the measure sat on the other 
side. When, therefore, he (Mr. C. P. Vil- 
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liers) saw the urgency of the case, he saw 
no reason to postpone the Bill. He hoped 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would consider 
whether they had any good reasons for 
opposing it. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE observed, that the 
right hon. Gentleman adopted the course 
of the young woman who when charged 
with having had a bastard child vindicated 
herself by saying it was a very small one. 
The right hon. Gentleman said this was a 
very small Bill ; but it was a very impor- 
tant one, and it was disrespectful to the 
House—indeed it was treating the House 
with contempt—to bring forward such a 
Bill at that period of the Session, when 
most of those who took an interest in these 

uestions had left town. He trusted the 
overnment would reconsider their deci- 
sion. The charge was, not that the Bill 
was read a second time before it was 
printed, but that in the very last days of 
the Session—after the Appropriation Bill 
had been brought in, and when there were 
very few Members present besides the 
occupants of the Treasury Bench—a Bill 
involving such a total change in the con- 
stitution of the Poor Law was attempted 
to be shuffled through the House. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
was present when the right hon. Gentle- 
man made his communication to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Whitehaven (Mr. 
Lyall), and he certainly did not understand 
that the Bill involved the new principle, 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
should be made an engine for levying the 
poor rates. He believed there would be 
found to be a difference of opinion on the 
Bill when it came to be discussed, and he 
thought the fullest opportunity should be 
given for the consideration of so impor- 
tant a proposal. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : In answer, 
in the first place, to the noble Lord the 
Member for Huntingdonshire (Lord Robert 
Montagu) who asked, ,by whose authority 
it was that troops of the line and marines 
had been sent to Japan—whether it was 
or was not by order of the Government ?— 
I have to state that this force was sent 
on the decision of the Government. We 
thought it desirable to increase the defen- 
sive force on that station. With regard 
to the observations of the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt), I have to 
state that I thought it my duty to take 
the earliest moment, after the Report of 
the Committee was in the hands of Mem- 
bers, to ask the House to do justice—as 1 
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conceive— to my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe), and the 
Department to which he belonged. I ap- 
prehend there will in all probability be as 
large an attendance on Monday as when 
the Resolution in April passed. There 
were not 200 Members present on that 
occasion ; and that number at least, in 
all probability, will be present on Monday. 
That will be the time for the hon. Gentle- 
man to put forward any objection he may 
entertain to the proposition. I cannot, in 
deference to his wishes, postpone the Mo- 
tion of which I have given notice. 

Lorp HOTHAM said, he regretted very 
much that the noble Lord had refused to 
give way in this matter. He entirely 
agreed with the objection of his hon. 
Friend on the score of time and usage. 
Considering the period of the Session— 
considering that the Appropriation Act 
had been brought in —connsidering the 
small attendance they could expect—con- 
sidering the importance of proposing to 
rescind a solemn Resolution of the House 
—and considering how difficult it would 
be to adduce any instance of such a pro- 
posal as that of which the noble Viscount 
had given notice—being made at such a 
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if his (Lord Hotham’s) wish had been 
followed it would have been this — that 
while the Committee made its Report on the 
ease generally, the Chairman should have 
been instructed by the Committee to state 
to the House, on the Motion for printing 
the Report, that in the opinion of the 
Committee the difference which had existed 
between the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Calne and the noble Lord be. 
low (Lord Robert Cecil)—the direct con- 
tradiction on a matter of fact—had been 
satisfactorily explained, and that it was the 
unanimous opinion of the Committee that 
the resignation of the right hon. Gentleman 
was totally and entirely unnecessary. Un. 
der these circumstances, it was not to be 
supposed that he had any hostility to the 
right hon. Gentleman. He was acting solely 
on principle, and feeling strongly that the 
usual course of proceedings in the House 
should not be departed from. There was yet 
another objection to be urged against the 
course proposed to be taken by the noble 
Viscount. There were two parties to this 
unfortunate misunderstanding. There was 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) who 
was then in his place, and would most 





probably be there on Monday, on the one 


time and under such circumstances, he did | hand, and there was the noble Lord the 
deeply regret the decision of the noble 


would reconsider his determination. He 
should be glad to know what was the par- 
ticular object of the Motion? Was it for 
the sake of the Department or for the 


| Member for Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil) 
Viscount, and he did sincerely hope he | on the other. 


| was in London or in England he could not 


Whether the noble Lord 


‘tell; but certainly he could not have ex- 
| pected that such a proposition would have 
been made at this period of the Session. 


sake of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. | He asked, therefore, whether it would be 


Lowe ? 

Mr. SPEAKER would remind the noble 
Lord that he was now entering upon the 
subject-matter of a Motion that was fixed 
for to-morrow. 

Lorp HOTHAM would bow at once to 
the decision of the Chair. His object 
simply was to impress on the noble Vis- 
count the impolicy, on every account, of 
bringing forward such a Motion at that 
period of the Session. He begged it to 
be understood that he could have no hos- 
tility to the right hon. Gentleman, his 
objection applied solely to the proposition 
itself. He did not know whether he was 
at liberty to allude to what had transpired 
within the Committee of which he was a 
member; but this, he might be allowed to 
say, that the Members of the Committee 
were perfectly satisfied that, as far as the 
right hon. Gentleman was personally con- 
cerned, everything had been satisfactorily 
explained ; and he would say, moreover, 


Viscount Palmerston 


| decorous- to enter upon a question of this 
sort when one of the parties was absent? 
| Again, he implored the noble Viscount, for 
| the sake of the Department, which he 
thought might rest satisfied after the 
Report of the Committee, and for the 
sake of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, not to ask the House to come to 4 
conclusion to which, supposing the ques- 
tions were brought forward at a proper 
time and in a proper manner, every one 
might readily assent. He said that with- 
out committing himself to any opinion at 
present; but if the Motion were pressed 
on Monday, and a difference of opinion 
were expressed upon the point of form, it 
would be easy for the country to suppose 
that it was based upon the facts of the 
ease, and, therefore, it might be injurious 
to the right hon. Gentleman, a result which 
he (Lord Hotham) had no desire to see. — 

Lorp FERMOY appealed to the Presi- 
dent of the Poor Law Board to reconsider 
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the arrangement he had made in respect 
of the Metropolitan Casual Poor Bill. He 
would be prepared at the proper time to 
show that the Bill as it was drawn would 
not work, and therefore, in Committee, 
much discussion would arise. He hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would bring 
on the Bill at a time when it could be fully 
discussed, whether at a morning or an 
evening sitting. 


NAVY—THE “LORD WARDEN” TARGET, 
QUESTION, 


Sm JOHN HAY: I rise to ask a Ques- 
tion of which I have given private notice to 
the noble Lord the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty. It will be in the recollection of the 
House that on a recent occasion I stated 
that the ‘‘ Lord Warden target”’ had been 
completely penetrated by shot more than 
once at the trial of that construction. The 
noble Lord denied that the target had been 
penetrated at all, though he said it had 
been roughly used. I ask him, therefore, 
whether, in stating that the 300-pounder 
Armstrong gun had failed to penetrate the 
Lord Warden target, he alluded to 300Ib. 
rifled shot, or to the 168Ib. steel spherical 


(smooth-bore) shot; and whether the Lord 
Warden target was not completely _ 


trated by three shots, one of them being 
the 300lb. rifle shot fired from the 300- 
pounder 10}-inch gun, with 45lb. of pow- 
der, as I stated to the House? 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET: I regret 
that I did not sufficiently explain my mean- 
ing upon the occasion referred to, and I 
also regret that the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had not then amplified his state- 
ment, as in either case this misunderstand- 
ing could not have arisen. It was the 
300Ib. smooth-bore gun to which I referred 
when I said it had failed to penctrate the 
Lord Warden target. [Sir Joun Hay: 
What size of shot ?] ith 168lb. shot. 
That is the only gun of the size in use in 
the navy —the same as is on board the 
Royal Sovereign. But it is true that one 
of the 300Ib. rifled guns carrying a 300Ib. 
shot did pierce the target after it had been 
fired at for a long time and was much 
shaken. I must remark, however, that 
the gun then used was one concerning 
which there were grave doubts whether it 
was strong enough to bear the concussion 
of such heavy shot, and consequently whe- 
ther it was a gun fit to be introduced into 
the navy. 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE — KAFFIR WAR. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. 8S. WESTERN said, he wished to 
ask, Whether there were any grounds for 
the apprehensions expressed in the news- 
papers of another Kaffir war ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that by the 
latest intelligence received by the Hydaspes, 
he was informed that the Governor had 
telegraphed on the 27th of June for all 
available troops to be sent to the frontier, 
as there were apprehensions that Kreli in- 
tended to cross into the Trans-Kei terri- 
tory. A later telegram of the 28th an- 
nounced that there were hopes that such an 
occurrence would not take place ; and still 
later, on the 29th, a confident hope was 
expressed that no difficulty of that kind 
would occur. 


JAPAN—DESPATCH OF TROOPS, 
QUESTION. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had only answered one of his Questions— 
that as to the expedition of Marines to 
Japan. He would, therefore, ask, Whether 
the troops were sent to Japan in conse- 
quence of a decision of the Cabinet; and 
also whether the déspatch of General Brown 
would be given before the debate of to- 
morrow night? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : The troops 
which were sent from Hong Kong were sent 
in consequence of a requisition from Sir 
Rutherford Alcock in Japan, and not in 
consequence of orders from the Government 
here. The troops were sent to Hong Kong 
in order to be in readiness in case they 
might be wanted ; but the immediate cause 
of their removal was a requisition from 
Sir Rutherford Aleock. The noble Lord 
asks whether the despatch of General 
Brown will be laid on the table to-morrow 
in time for the discussion? That I am not 
able to say. I cannot say whether that 
despatch by itself is one which should be 
laid upon the table without other accom- 
panying despatches, but I will inquire. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


NAVY—SHIPS OF WAR—ARMOUR- 
PLATING.—EXPLANATION, 

Mr. LAIRD hoped to be allowed to 
make a personal Explanation of a circum- 
stance which occurred on Tuesday. In 
the course of the debate upon the Motion 
of the hon. and gallant Member for Chat- 
ham (Sir Frederic Smith), he had ventured 
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to make a few remarks. The noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Admiralty also spoke 
and made one observation which he (Mr. 
Laird) did not eatch at the time, and of 
which he was not made aware until he 
was leaving the House. He (Mr. Laird) 
had stated, as was reported in The Times, 
referring to the Enterprise, that at the 
request of the noble Lord he went to the 
Admiralty to see the plans, and he found 
the armour-plating was only one foot above 
the water. [Lord CLarence Pacer said, 
that was a confidential communication. | 
The facts relating to that visit were these. 
Upon March 10 he put this Question to 
the noble Lord, which, with the answer, 
he would read— 

“ Mr. Larep said, he wished to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty what is the depth from 
the deep-load water-line at the fore and aft ends 
of Her Majesty’s ships Enterprise and Research 
to the top of the armour-plating ; and what depth 
of side above that is unprotected by armour- 
plating ?” 


“Lord Cuarence Pacer: the armour-plates of 


the Enterprise are only to the water-line, and 
that part of the ship which contains her batteries. 
With regard to the Research, a much larger ves- 
sel, she has armour-plates right up to the beam 
of the lower deck. I do not think it desirable to 
state the exact number of feet and inches, the 
hon. Gentleman asked for, but if he will come to 
the Admiralty I shall be very happy to show him 
full details of each ship.”—[3 Hansard, clxxiii. 
1757.) 

Upon that invitation he went to the Ad- 
miralty and saw the plans; but if he had 
believed that the information thus afforded 
him was to be regarded as confidential, 
and that he was not to use it, he should 
not have gone to the Admiralty. He had 
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of the armour-plating above or below the — 
water-line in certain ships? The Duke of 
Somerset was strongly of opinion that 
those were details which ought not to be 
published. If those details had been pub. 
lished, and this country had been at that 
time unfortunately engaged in war, it 
would have afforded to our enemies in. 
formation as to the exact spots in which 
to plant their shot. The Returns were, 
therefore, refused ; but as the hon. Men. 
ber was one who was held in great respect 
at the Admiralty, he was told that he 
could see the details for his own informa. 
tion. It was to be regretted that the hon, 


Gentleman had made public that informa. 
tion; but after his explanation there was 
no doubt he had done so under a mis- 
apprehension. 


ROYAL ACADEMY.—QUESTION. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, pending future ar 
rangements, the Royal Academy will be 
allowed to continue as heretofore ? 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, he was not 
aware of anything to prevent the Royal 
Academy from continuing’ its functions 
pending future arrangements. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS, 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Sm CHARLES WOOD: Sir, when 1 


asked the question for public information, | had the honour of addressing the House 


and not for himself. 
that question he had seen in print, in a 
book published last year, an exact descrip- 


| 


Since he had put) this time last year upon the subject of 


Indian finance, I stated that, so far as it 
was possible to judge, the experience of 


tion of the vessels in question, the depth | the preceding year had fully verified the 


of armour-plating, and all details, and he 
had also seen in the public prints a full 
description of those vessels. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
fully acquitted his hon. Friend of any in- 
tention of making an improper use of the 
information he had received. He should 
state that the hon. Gentleman had moved 
for many Returns as to armour-plating, 
with statements of dimensions of vessels, 
and other information. These Returns 
had been conceded to the hon. Gentleman, 
but he was bound to say that for granting 
it he (Lord Clarence Paget) had been 
blamed by officers of the navy. The hon. 
Gentleman then asked what was the,depth 


Mr. Laird 





predictions which I had ventured to utter 
in the year 1859, that, in three or four 
years’ time, we should witness the restora- 
tion of our Indian finances to a prosperous 
condition. I am now happy to say that 
the experience of another year does but 
confirm that opinion. I was told at the 
time I uttered those predictions, that the 
hopes which I was holding out were en- 
tirely fallacious; but I am glad to say 
that the course of events has proved that 
I was not mistaken. In the third year from 
1859—namely, in the year ending the 
30th of April, 1862, the equilibrium of 
the Indian revenue and expenditure was 
so nearly restored, that on a revenue and 
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charge of about £44,000,000 the deficit 
was no more than £50,000. In the year 
ending the 30th of April, 1863, the ac- 
counts of which are now before the House, 
instead of a deficit, there was a surplus of 
£1,827,000. In the year ending the 30th 
of April last the surplus is estimated at 
£257,000, and Sir Charles Trevelyan an- 
ticipates that the surplus at the end of the 
current year will amount to £823,000. 
This increase has been accomplished mainly 
by a great reduction of expenditure in 
India, but to a great extent by an increase 
in the important branches of revenue ; and 
although we were compelled to increase 
many of the taxes, and to impose some 
new ones, a considerable portion of these 
have already either been repealed or re- 
duced. I am not aware that the demands 
of the public service have been in an 
instance stinted in the expenditure which 
was necessary for them, or that there has 
been any neglect of the measures which 
should be adopted to encourage the de- 
velopment of our resources in India; and 
I think the House will concur with me in 
the opinion, that it is a most satisfactory 
state of things when, so soon after so ex- 
traordinary a depression of the finances as 
for three years together took place in India, 
so large a surplus follows a year in which 
the expenditure and revenue were nearly 
equal. But, beyond this, I am happy to 
say that we have discharged a consider- 
able amount of debt in the course of the 
last two years. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
stated in India that this payment of debt 
had amounted to £9,000,000, and though 
I think that calculation is rather in ex- 
cess of the real sum, I do not believe that 
the difference is very great, because we 
have paid off in this country a temporary 
loan of £1,500,000, £256,000 of India 
bonds, and also debentures which fell due 
during the last year, to the extent of 
£5,557,000. The amount of debt paid 
off in this country is, therefore, £7,313,000. 
In addition to this, £1,000,000 was paid 
of in India, so that in the last two years 
the sum which has been cleared off amounts 
to £8,313,000. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR: Do those 
figures appear in any accounts ? 

Sin CHARLES WOOD: I am not 
quite sure, 

Sin HENRY WILLOUGHBY : What 
Years ? 

Sin CHARLES WOOD: From the 
Ist of May, 1862, to the 30th of April, 
1864. I stated last year that, in conse- 
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arg of the apprehension entertained in 
ndia by the falling off of the revenue, and 
of a deficiency of payments by the railroad 
companies at home, we had at one time bor- 
rowed more than we actually wanted. I 
must now say that the alarm entertained 
in India was entirely unfounded, and be- 
fore the end of the year the railway com- 
panies paid in to the full extent of the 
estimate, so that the sum borrowed was 
not required. [An hon. Memper: Was the 
sum borrowed £5,000,000?] £4,000,000. 
It is not true, therefore, that the amount 
of debt paid off has been liquidated from 
the surplus of the revenue. ([‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] My hon. Friend cheers, as if 
there were some wonderful discovery in 
this fact; but he might have easily seen 
that £8,000,000 of debt could not pos- 
sibly be satisfied by £3,000,000 of sur- 
plus. The financial state of India as it 
now stands shows that there has been a 
steady surplus for three consecutive years, 
following a year in which the revenue and 
expenditure were pretty nearly balanced ; 
that upwards of £8,250,000 of debt has 
been paid off. Nor have we accomplished 
this by unduly reducing our balances, 
for on the 20th of April the estimated 
amount of the balances at the treasuries at 
home and in India is about £19,000,000. 
Satisfactory as this statement is, I must 
beg the House not to attach too much im- 
portance to the amount of the sums which 
I have mentioned as indicative of what 
must necessarily occur in future years ; 
because one item of revenue—opium—will 
always remain a source of anxiety to the 
Indian financier. The amount of revenue 
received from opium in the year 1861-2 was 
about £6,359,000; and in the year, the 
accounts of which are now before us, it 
is £8,055,000, showing an increase of 
£1,696,000. In the year, however, ending 
in April last, the receipts in this Depart- 
ment of the revenue fell to the extent of 
£1,205,000. Therefore, hon. Members will 
at once see that the revenue from opium 
cannot be depended upon with any cer- 
tainty. In fact, by the falling off of the 
opium revenue in the year which has just 
closed, the surplus in India was reduced 
to £30,000. It so happened, however, 
that by some arrangements made at home 
with the other Departments of the Go- 
vernment, a larger sum than we expected 
was received here, and the surplus was thus 
brought up to £257,000. [Colonel Syxzs : 
The Income Tax?] I will speak of that tax 
with the other taxation. I do not think it 
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worth while to enter into a detailed state- 
ment of the estimates and receipts, as I 
have sometimes done in former years, 
when there has been a question as to 
how the balance turned the one way or 
the other; and I think it will be more 
interesting to the House if I give the 
figures rather more generally. Now, the 
maximum charge in the year 1858-59 was 
£50,248,000 and the revenue £36,060,000 
leaving a deficit of upwards of £14,000,000. 
In the next year the deficit was reduced to 
£10,000,000, and in 1861-2 to £50,000, 
the charge amounting to £43,880,000, and 
the revenue to £43,830,000. In the eur- 
rent year Sir Charles Trevelyan has esti- 
mated the revenue at £46,163,000, and 
the charge at £45,340,000, leaving a sur- 
plus of £800,000. For the last few years 
the receipts from the main articles of 
revenue have been steadily increasing. I 
will give the House a comparative state- 
ment of the receipts of this year and the 
year 1856-7, the year before the Mutiny, 
when matters were in their ordinary and 
normal state; but I must inform them 
that I cannot specify the amount on every 
article in that year, because, although we 
have the receipts on each item separated 
in the accounts before us, they were not 
so distinguished in the former year. Since 
1856-7 the increase on the land revenue 
forest and abkarry (that is, the Excise) was 
£3,500,000, and on opium £3,000,000, 
I am obliged to put the Customs and salt 
duties together, because owing to a change 
which has taken place, the importation of 
salt from this country having entirely 
superseded the manufacture of salt in 
Bengal, the receipt of duty, formerly in 
the Excise, is now in the Customs. The 
revenue from salt and Customs has in- 
creased in that time about £3,000,000; 
stamps have increased about £1,100,000 ; 
and the whole increase, therefore, amounts 
to £10,600,000. The land revenue has 
steadily increased, owing to a larger quan- 
tity of land being brought into cultivation, 
and that is one of the best proofs of the 
increased prosperity and of the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country. 
Opium has increased, as I before stated, in 
a most extraordinary manner, and they 
anticipate even a larger revenue from it in 
the course of this year than was received 
two years ago. The salt revenue, in like 
manner, has increased in the last two 
years to the extent of £700,000; but, as 
I have already mentioned, a great change 
on this head has taken place. The manu- 
Sir Charles Wood 
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facture of salt by the Government in Bep- 
gal has entirely ceased, and the objections 
which the natives entertained to English 
salt seem entirely to have vanished. After 
communications with the Salt Chamber of 
Commerce in this country, orders haye 
been issued for the sale of the Govern. 
ment stock of salt in India ; and henceforth 
I trust that the importation of salt from 
this country will entirely supply the pro- 
vince of Bengal. With respect to the in- 
come tax, I must observe that it was im- 
posed under the pressure of circumstances, 
and it certainly is not a tax that has been 
very successful in India. With regard to 
the small holders of land under what 
would here be called Schedule A, hardly 
any portion of them pay the tax, and the 
tax on profits in trade, which I fear is not 
very honestly paid in this country, is hardly 
paid atall in India. The richest merchants 
in India somehow or other contrive to evade 
any considerable payment, and the result is 
that nearly the whole produce of the income 
tax in India has proceeded from a few large 
landholders, from the public fundholders, 
and from persons receiving salaries. It is 
not a tax which it is desirable to impose in 
India, except under circumstances of pres- 
sure. Last year 1 per cent was reducei 
on the income tax, and next year it is 
proposed to repeal the whole, as a general 
tax, leaving only a portion for the purpose 
of defraying certain local expenditure, 
which ought to be defrayed by the inha- 
bitants of the particular districts. With 
respect to the Customs duties, hon, Gen- 
tlemen are aware that under the pressure 
of circumstances they were raised from 
5 per cent to 10 per cent. Within a 
couple of years the duty on piece goods 
and yarns was reduced to the former 
amount of 5 per cent, and 34 per cent 
ad valorem. The duty on beer was con- 
siderably reduced last year, and this year 
the remaining 10 per cent duties will all 
be reduced to 74 per cent. Therefore, 
with respect to all articles imported into 
India, nearly the whole of the temporary 
duties are already reduced. It is true, 
however, that the Customs duties are not 
very productive, and, omitting the duties 
on piece goods and salt, the whole amount 
is not much above £1,000,000. Of that 
sum of £1,000,000, more than one-half 
is paid on articles consumed by Euro- 
peans, such as spirits and wine, or which 
hardly ought to pay duty at all, such as 
metals, railway articles, and the result is 
that the whole amount of the Customs 
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duties levied on articles consumable by 
the natives little exceeds £400,000. 
When it is considered that the people of 
India are improving in condition, and 
that in this country £38,000,000 are 
raised by duties on the great articles 
consumed by the mass of the people, 
sugar, tea, spirits, wine, Q&c., it: is a 
striking circumstance that so small an 
amount of revenue should be derived 
from articles imported into India for the 
use of the mass of the inhabitants. When 
pressed by the people of Manchester to 
repeal altogether the duty on piece 

s, I can only say that without these 
two duties on salt and piece goods, the mass 
of the people in India would be practi- 
cally untaxed. It appears that the first 
articles of luxury in which the people 
indulge are gold and silver ornaments, 
such as bracelets, armlets, &c. No 
duty is paid on these articles, and the 
extent to which they are used accounts 
in a great measure for the way in which 
the large importations of gold into India 
have been absorbed. Consequently, we 
do not derive in India in respect of tax- 
able articles of consumption the same 
advantage which other countries do from 
the improved condition of the people. 
That improved condition, however, is 
evidenced by the great rise which has 
taken place in wages, which has made it 
necessary for the Government to take into 
consideration the emoluments, not only of 
the native army, but of the lower-paid civil 
servants. The pay of the Native officers 
and soldiers has been increased chiefly by 
additional good conduct pay. The ex- 
penditure on public works is much larger 
now on account of the rise in the rate of 
wages; and the administration of justice, 
in like manner, is much more expensive. 
As a country advances in civilization the 
expense for the administration of justice 
is greater than in an uncivilized country. 
The administration of justice in patriarchal 
style, under the shade of a tree, is cheaper 
than its administration in a judicial court 
by an English barrister. The increase of 
charge in India in two years has been 
£2,000,000, under the following heads : 
—Publie works, £1,000,000 ; law, jus- 
tice, and police, £500,000; surveys and 
settlements, £500,000. This sort of ad- 
ditional charge must be made if we are to 
do justice to the country. The increased 
price of food, which has necessitated an 
Increase of wages, is, to a certain extent, 
due to the quantity of land diverted to the 
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production of cotton from the production of 
grain and cereal crops. The distress caused 
by the failure of the American cotton supply 
has not been confined to the manufacturing 
districts of this country. The native manu- 
facture of cotton has been pretty nearly 
destroyed in India. In one district the peo- 
ple had to resort for support to the public 
works, and at another place there were 
disturbances which we were obliged to 
suppress by force. Hon. Gentlemen will 
be not a little astonished, I daresay, at the 
extraordinary increase in the prices of dif- 
ferent articles of produce. I have a return 
which illustrates this in a very striking 
manner :— 

“Tn 1859 one could buy for a rupee 810 tolas 
of rice in Ahmednugur ; in 1863, 660 tolas ; and 
in the same year in Dharwar, a cotton district, 
only 525 tolas. In 1859 a rupee procured 2,670 
tolas of wheat in Ahmednugur ; in 1863, 1,080 ; 
and in 1863, in Dharwar, 542. In 1859 a rupee 
procured 3,240 tolas of bajree in Ahmednugur ; 
in 1863, 1,080; and in 1863, in Dharwar, 568. 
In 1859, a rupee procured 3,960 tolas of jowaree ; 
in 1863, 1,260; and in 1863, in Dharwar, 595. 
Again, in 1859, arupee would fetch 2,760 tolas of 
grain in Ahmednugur; in 1863, 1,170; and in 
1863, in Dharwar, only 536.” 

It is not difficult to imagine the extent of 
the distress which has been occasioned 
among the working classes by this extra- 
ordinary rise in the prices of provisions. So 
far, however, as this country is concerned, 
it is very satisfactory to observe the in- 
crease in the importation of cotton from 
India, Rather exaggerated expectations 
were, at the outset, entertained as to 
what could be done at once in procuring 
cotton from India. In no country is it 
possible that the permanent supply shall 
very much exceed the permanent demand. 
If people cannot sell produce they will not 
grow it. After the experiment tried some 
om ago of growing cotton for the Eng- 
ish market in India, which was entirely 
superseded by the supply of superior 
quality from America, and great loss 
thereby caused to the growers in India, 
it is not surprising that they were not 
ready to produce on demand a large quan- 
tity of cotton, which but for that sudden 
emergency would not have been required 
from them. The first effect of the sudden 
demand was to bring out all the old 
stores of cotton, much of it of very infe- 
rior quality. It is said that even mattresses 
and beds were ripped open, and that the 
cotton inside of them was sent to this 
country. There was thus a considerable 
increase in the supply of cotton; but, in 
order to test the amount of production, we 
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must compare the amount we got last year 
with the amount we received the year be- 
fore this sudden demand arose, and not in 
the year after the increased demand. Even 
before the extraordinary demand there was 
a considerable increase in the amount of 
the supply. In 1858 the quantity of cot- 
ton imported from India was 1,185,000 
ewt.; in 1859, 1,717,000 ewt.; in 1860, 
1,822,000 ewt. ; in 1861, 3,295,000 ewt. ; 
in 1862, 3,505,000 ewt.; in 1863, 
3,878,000 ewt. Last year I quoted one of 
the best publications I have seen on the 
production of cotton in India—letters ad- 
dressed to a Bombay newspaper by a cot- 
ton broker, Mr. Smith, of Liverpool, who 
travelled over a considerable part of India 
and made some most sensible observations. 
Mr. Smith stated very’ truly that it was 
absurd to expect a sudden rise in the sup- 
ply; but if prices were kept up there would 
be ultimately a steady but gradual increase 
in the production of cotton. Referring to 
the accounts of the importation of cotton 
into this country for the first five months of 
the year, ending on the 3lst of May, the 
House will see that there has been a steady 
and remarkable increase in the last years. 
In the five months of 1858, 1859, and 
1861 respectively, the cotton imported from 
India amounted to about 340,000 ewt. 


In the five months of 1861 it was 342,000 
ewt. ; 1862, 734,000 ewt.; 1863, 962,000 
ewt.; 1864, 1,247,875 ewt. We are fairly 
entitled, therefore, to say that the production 
of cotton in India and its importation into 
this country have been pretty nearly quad- 


rupled in those periods. In Berar, Nag- 
pore, and the other cotton districts of Cen- 
tral India, the number of acres under culti- 
vation in 1861 was 380,000; in 1862, 
427,000, and in 1863, 588,000. Similar 
progress, I have no doubt, is observable in 
other parts of India where cotton can be 
grown. On the score of quantity, there- 
fore, we have every reason to be satisfied 
with what India has done for us in regard 
to cotton. I am afraid, however, I cannot 
say as much as to the improvement in the 
quality of the cotton. That is, of course, 
necessarily a much slower process. The 
grower who receives a high price by weight, 
has in many cases been tempted to enhance 
the weight and his profit by unfair means. 
So great did the evil become, that the Bom- 
bay Government passed an Act for pre- 
venting the adulteration of cotton; and 
from the Report of the Inspector who was 
appointed to carry out the law, I understand 
he has been very successful in accomplish- 
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ing that object. The main difficulty, at 
present, consists in preventing the mixing 
of different qualities of cotton. Superior 
and inferior kinds are grown in the same 
field; and great care is required both in 
sowing the seed and in picking the pods to 
prevent a mixture. I have no doubt that 
when the Indian growers find that they 
ean get a higher price for a better quality 
they will be clever enough to produce a 
superior kind of cotton. Of the other ar. 
ticles of produce the return is really ve 

satisfactory. Between 1858-9 and 1862.3 
the quantity of coffee exported to this coun- 
try has increased from about 11,000,000 
to 21,000,000 Ibs.; of indigo, from 
9,000,000 to 11,000,000 Ibs.; and of jute, 
317,000 to 1,266,000 ewt. The export of 
wool has increased from 15,000,000 Ibs, 
to 21,000,000 lbs. With regard to the 
tea grown in India, I am afraid that there 
is some prejudice against it at the present 
moment, but I believe that it has very 
much improved in quality. The extent of 
the plantations has considerably increased, 
In Assam the cultivation has been intro- 
duced and is carried on ty private enter. 
prise, and the result has been so successful 
that the Assam Tea Company have been 
enabled to pay their shareholders a divi- 
dend of 25 per cent. It has also been sue- 
cessfully introduced by the Government 
into the North of India, and so successfully 
that at the present moment all the Govern 
ment plantations are to be disposed of with 
the exception of one which has been re- 
served for the production of seed. Ido 
not possess an account of the quantity of 
tea exported for a period of years, but the 
value of that exported in 1858-9 was 
£60,000, and in 1862-3 it had increased 
to £223,000. A plantation for furnishing 
tea seeds and plants has been formed in 
the Neilgherries. There is another matter 
which is likely to prove advantageous not 
only to India but the world at large. Mr. 
Markham, a clerk in the India Office, has 
succeeded in introducing from South Ame- 
rica the seed of the cinchona tree, from 
which quinine is obtained, and the cultiva- 
tion of that plant in the Neilgherry Hills 
has proved most successful. In January, 
1862, 8,600 plants were growing, but in 
April last the number had increased to 
341,000; and what is still more remark- 
able, the bark of the few trees which have 
attained sufficient size to enable the quality 
of the bark to be tested, gave a produce 
exceeding that of the bark of the same 
deseription of tree in South America, The 
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cultivation of the cinchona plant is now 
being greatly, extended, and I believe that 
the superintendent of the Dutch plantation 
at Java, who went over to inspect the 
plantations on the Neilgherry Hills, has 
declared that the plants are superior to 
anything they have in Java. The great 
inerease in the exports from India has led 
to an extraordinary importation of gold and 
silver. In the last five years the amount 
has been £50,000,000 of silver and 
£25,000,000 of gold, but a considerable 
portion must have been employed by the 
natives in the manufacture of ornaments 
for themselves, their wives, and families. 
A large proportion of the gold and silver 
imported seems to have disappeared in this 
way, as it has not been exported anywhere. 
[Colonel Sykes: Has there been an in- 
crease in the coinage? |} There has been a 
great amount of coinage. I do not intend 
to advert to the subject of the currency, as 
that question was discussed in the House a 
short time ago, but I shall be happy to 
answer any question which may be put to 
me upon it. [Mr. J. B. Samira: Has a 
gold currency been adopted in India yet ?] 
I stated when the subject was before the 
House a short time ago, that I was not 
prepared to take any steps in the matter 
until I had received a report from the Go- 
vernment in India, I have not yet received 
that report, but I have every reason to be- 
lieve that I shall do so before long. The 
public works have been carried on with 
great vigour, and without any limit as to 
funds. The only difficulty which has been 
experienced has been one which we were 
not prepared to anticipate in India— 
namely, want of labour. I, in common 
with others, was for some time under the 
impression that the supply of labour was 
abundant in all parts of India ; but I am 
informed that in all districts where the 
public works are going on, it has been 
found extremely difficult to obtain an ade- 
quate supply of labour. In the central 
districts in India the railroads and other 
public works have been in competition 
with the agriculturists for labour. The 
consequence has been that the price of 
labour has been raised, and the cost of the 
construction of the public works increased. 
In Assam, South Canara, Central India, 
Scinde, and the North Western Provinces 
there is a great want of labour, and 
unfortunately these are the districts in 
which English capital and English set- 
tlers can be most beneficially employed. 
So great is the inconvenience which is 





opus from the want of labour, that 
I have been asked to do something to- 
wards importing Chinese labourers into 
India, which is a proposition not a little 
startling to those who have always been 
led to believe that the population of India 
was more than sufficient for the require- 
ments of the country. Railroads are being 
carried on with great activity in all parts 
of India. A number of gentlemen have 
come forward and have undertaken the 
construction of what is called a light 
branch railway communication through the 
northern parts of India. They have done 
this without a guarantee upon obtaining 
the land from the Government and a 
contribution for a certain number of 
years. The terms are much more fa- 
vourable to the Government than any- 
thing we have hitherto been able to ob- 
tain. I sincerely hope that the under- 
taking will succeed. It will show that 
works of this kind may be done by private 
companies, not only with advantage to the 
country, but to the shareholders them- 
selves. The gauge is the same as that of 
the great railroads. Beyond that, in the 
course of the winter, a telegraphic cable 
has been laid down from Kurrachee to the 
head of the Persian Gulf. The recommen- 
dations of the Commission presided over 
by the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn (Lord Stanley) to inquire into the 
sanitary condition of the Indian army, 
have been followed up by the appointment 
of Sanitary Commissions in each presi- 
dency, who have already commenced their 
labours, not only with regard to the bar- 
racks, but also in reference to the condi- 
tion of the town of Calcutta. For a long 
time, to the disgust of the more civilized 
inhabitants, it has been the practice in 
Caleutta to throw dead bodies into the 
river, the result of which was to aggravate 
during last year the ravages of the cholera, 
which broke out very severely. It was 
thought desirable to take some precaution- 
ary measure, and the first step taken was 
to prohibit the throwing of dead bodies 
into the Ganges. There was no intention 
on the part of the Government to interfere 
with the prejudices or wishes of the Hindoo 
inhabitants of Calcutta; and it will bea 
consolation to the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber (Colonel Sykes) to know that the pre- 
vention of the abomination of throwing 
dead bodies in the river had the entire 
approval of the Hindoo municipality of 
Calcutta. [Sir James Ferevsson: What 
about the state of the gaol?] The last 
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report we have received was that the gaol 
was in a satisfactory state. It had been in- 
spected by the magistrates at Calcutta, ap- 
pointed under an Act of Parliament, who are 
bound to inspect it at least once a month. 
The progress of internal affairs in India is 
also most satisfactory, and there is no dis- 
turbance within our frontier. If there has 
been some little disturbance just outside 
our North Western frontier it has turned 
out to be a matter of very little conse- 
quence. Early in the Session, in answer 
to a question, I stated very shortly what 
had happened in that case, and perhaps it 
is right that I should now recur to it. 
Many years ago a Mahomedan fanatic 
established himself and his followers in the 
district beyond the Indus when Runjeet 
Singh ruled in the Punjab. He contended 
for some time to defy that ruler, and was 
ultimately killed, but the remainder of his 
companions took refuge in the hills and 
made marauding incursions into the terri- 
tory of that ruler. When we took possession 
of the Punjab they had no more love for us 
than they had shown for Runjeet Singh, and 
they had been a thorn in our side, more or 
less, ever since. They were settled on 
the western bank of the Indus, just on the 
outside of our frontier, and were in the 
constant habit of making inroads upon our 
territory, murdering and plundering the in- 
habitants of the villages, and disturbing the 
peace of the district in every possible way. 
In 1857 an expedition was undertaken 
against them under Sir Sidney Cotton, 
who destroyed two of their strongholds, 
and took engagements from the neighbour- 
ing tribes that they would not allow them 
to harbour among them, or come thence to 
harass our frontier as they had been wont 
todo. For a year or two they gave us no 
further trouble, but being partially strength- 
ened by some mutineers who took refuge 
among them, these marauders recommenced 
their incursions. They advanced into our 
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After considerable hesitation Lord Elgin 
authorized an expedition against the ma. 
rauders, but the officers on the spot were 
a little indiscreet in one respect in the 
course they took. They proceeded by way 
of the Umbeylah Pass, but they did not 
take into account sufficiently early the pro. 
bability of their alarming the powerful 
tribe of the Bonairs by their advance, 
They had not the least reason to appre- 
hend any opposition from the Bonairs, who 
on a former occasion took our part against 
these marauders, and we had not the 
least intention of injuring the Bonairs. 
However, our officers did not send a com. 
munication to the Bonairs until they had 
reached the top of the Umbeylah Pass, 
within a few miles of their territory, and, 
with the suspicion natural to an Oriental 
tribe, the Bonairs thought we were about 
to attack them. They, therefore, turned 
out in great force and resisted our troops, 
They were afterwards joined by other fana 
tical Mahomedans, but they were repulsed 
with considerable loss to themselves, but 
with some loss also among our force. While 
this was going on, the agent of the Gover. 
nor General, who had been absent, returned 
and apparently succeeded in assuring the 
Bonairs that we had not had the slightest 
intention to injure them, and they were wil 
ling to withdraw. But the fanatical allies 
from other tribes, under the influence of 
a sort of Mahomedan prophet called the 
Akhoond of Swat, persuaded them to con- 
tinue their resistance. A successful attack 
was made on their lines, and they were 
driven from their position, and after two 
days’ fighting the Bonairs themselves, the 
very people who had commenced the resis- 
tance to us before, said they were ready 
to go with our force and destroy the 
strongholds of the marauders. That ob- 
ject was accomplished, and the expedition 
ended as satisfactorily as a matter of that 
kind could end. It was a most unfortunate 


But the 


they came across and burning the villages. | greatest pains were afterwards taken to 
We called upon the tribes through whose | assure them we never had any intention to 
territory they passed to perform their en-| attack them; that our only desire was that 


gagements and arrest their progress. 
of those tribes was divided in feeling, one- 
half of it being disposed to do what it could 
to prevent these marauders from coming 
through its territory, the rest not being 
disposed to do so, and saying that they 
were too strong for it, and that if we wan- 
ted to stop them we must do it ourselves, 


Sir Charles Wood 


| 


| 


One| our frontier should not be harassed by 


bands of plunderers who harboured in their 
territory; and that we should only be too 
happy to live on good terms with them. 
We have no reason to fear that anything 
of that kind will occur again. [Mr. Vay- 
sirtart asked whether the expense of that 
war had been brought into the accounts ?] 
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The expense is in the estimated expendi- 
ture for the past year, and it amounts to 
between £150,000 and £200,000. Per- 
haps I should next notice the civil war be- 
tween the Ameer of Cabul and his brothers. 
We simply acknowledge the de facto ruler 
in that case, and refuse to take any part 
whatever on either side. We are leaving 
them to fight it out in their own way, and 
taking the greatest care not to give the 
slightest assistance to either party. There 
is only one other quarter which may to a 
certain extent disturb the peace of our 
frontier. I refer to Bhootan. For many 
ears inroads have been made by plunder- 
ing bands of Bhootans in our territory, and 
it had been determined to send an expedi- 
tion there, but the mutiny prevented any- 
thing of that kind being done, and Lord 
Elgin thought it better to come to some 
arrangement if possible with the rulers of 
thatcountry. There was no reason to be- 
lieve that the mission to them would not 
be well received, because on two former 
occasions such a mission had been favour- 
ably received. On the present occasion, 
the Envoy was grossly insulted. It is 
dificult to know exactly how he should 
have acted ; but although I think it would 
have been wiser not to have gone on, we 
can hardly form a fair judgment after the 
fact, and I have no doubt of Mr. Eden’s 
having acted to the best of his judgment 
in very difficult circumstances. It would 
be hard to blame him now. The country 
was in a state of complete anarchy. The 
recognized rulers of the country are a spiri- 
tual chief and a temporal chief ; there are 
also an eastern viceroy, and a western 
Viceroy, with subordinate chiefs. At pre- 
sent there are two temporal chiefs, two 
spiritual chiefs, two eastern and three wes- 
tern viceroys. These viceroys were in a 
state of hostility with each other. We 
have not the least notion of going into 
that country or maintaining any posi- 
tion there; but we do intend to take 
possession of a narrow strip of low coun- 
try, and to occupy the passes to prevent 
loroads, and in that way we may be able 
to bring them to as much reason as is pos- 
sible with a race of barbarians. There is 
another topic to which I should wish to 
refer—the result of experience with regard 
to those legislative measures which the 

gislature of this country has passed for 
India. In 1861 three Acts of Parliament 
passed specially affecting India. One was 
for admitting in the Council of the Governor 
General not only Englishmen unconnected 
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with the Government, but Natives of India. 
The Council of the Governor General and 
that of the Governor of Madras and of Bom- 
bay was increased in this way, and a coun- 
cil was given to the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal. As far as we can judge, 
that legislation has been successful, and, 
what is most satisfactory, the Natives who 
were to form part of the Council seem to 
have taken a very active part in legisla- 
tion, and expressed their opinions with 
freedom, very greatly to the advantage of 
the Government. Three Natives were put 
in by Lord Canning, one of whom has 
since died. Lord Elgin put in three other 
Natives, and, I think, wisely brought a 
Native Chief of considerable influence from 
Madras. Three Natives have been put 
into the Madras Council, five into the 
Bombay Council, and eight into the Coun- 
cil of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. 
I believe the measure has given the 
greatest possible satisfaction to the people 
of India. The next measure passed was 
one for the improvement of the High Court 
of Justice. This too has worked well; the 
barristers, judges, and the civilians have 
acted very harmoniously together, and a 
very able Native Judge has been placed on 
the bench of the High Court of Calcutta. 
On the recommendation of a Law Com- 
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mission which I appointed when I was Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, a code of 
civil procedure has been introduced into 


India. Upon that subject the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal says— 

“The result of all the inquiries I have made 
from the Native Judges, by whom nearly all 
original suits are tried, and of whom I have now 
seen many in different parts of the Lower Pro- 
vinces, is that the new procedure in working has 
been successful even above all hope.” 


Mr. Harington says— 

“ As showing how successful the Code of Civil 
Procedure has been in expediting the administra- 
tion of justice, it may be mentioned that in a Court 
of Small Causes in the North Western Provinces, 
established under the provisions of Act XLIL., of 
1860, the average duration of suits disposed of 
during the past year was only eight days, in- 
cluding the day on which the plaint was filed. 
Under the old system of procedure the average 
would probably have been between two and three 
months.” 


The third measure was one to enable the 
Governor General to appoint officers from 
the civil service to certain offices for 
which they were not till then eligible. I 
have laid on the table this year the num- 
ber of appointments under that Act, and 
I do not think it will be found that there 
is reason to complain of any one of them. 
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The measure has been entirely successful 
in the objects it sought to accomplish. 
Since I last addressed the House on this 
subject we have been deprived by the 
stroke of death of the services of Lord 
Elgin, and I know no one better fitted to 
undertake the Government of India as his 
successor than that old and eminent ser- 
vant of India, Sir John Lawrence. I be- 
lieve it is the opinion of the people of both 
countries that this appointment is the best 
that could have been made. Sir John 
Lawrence will, I feel confident, justify all 
the expectations that have been formed 
from his former career, and from his in- 
timate knowledge of the country. And I 
think that no one could have been found 
so well qualified as he to fill that high 
position with advantage. I am happy to 
think that the policy pursued of late years 
in regard to India has met with due ap- 
preciation on the part of the Natives of 
India. That policy is not mine. It is 
the policy of the Sovereign, the policy of 
this House, the policy of the country at 
large. I am grateful for the support 


which I have received from all sides of the 
House, and more especially the impartial 
and straightforward support which has 
been given to all those measures which he 
believed to be for the good of India by the 


noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn, 
from whom I have seldom differed in mat- 
ters relating to India. The policy adopted 
towards the country has been, I repeat, 
the policy of the Queen and of Parliament, 
and all that I have done has been faith- 
fully to carry it out. For this reason, that 
it has been the policy of the country, and 
that they are entitled to any expressions 
of gratitude from the people of India, I 
hope, without being accused of undue 
vanity, I may be permitted to advert toa 
resolution passed at a public Native meet- 
ing which was convened in Caleutia, and 
there an address was agreed to which was 
signed by 8,000 of the most intelligent 
and influential Natives of that city. At 
this Native meeting, which was attended 
by the most influential persons in Calcutta, 
a resolution was passed which expressed 
the opinion of all the persons who signed 
the address. It is as follows :— 


‘*That this meeting desires to record their 
high sense of gratitude for the wise and beneficent 
policy which has distinguished the administration 
and control of Indian affairs for the last five years 
(by Sir Charles Wood), a policy which has nobly 
sustained the authority and dignity of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in her Indian dominions ; 
which has strengthened by new bonds of attach- 


Sir Charles Wood 


{COMMONS} 
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ment the confidence and sympathy of the princes 
and chiefs of the country ; which has, above all, 
steadily sought to govern the empire in congo. 
nance with justice and the true interests of her 
teeming millions.” 


Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR: What is 
the date of the meeting ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD: It was held 
in March last year. I claim no credit to 
myself for what has been done, for although 
I have received the expression of these 
thanks, it is not to me, but to the Sove. 
reign and people of this country that the 
thanks of the people of India are due, 
Theirs has been the determination to 
pursue this policy. I have only been the 
hand to carry it out, and I feel convinced 
that this country will reap the fruits of 
this wise and beneficent policy long after 
I have ceased to take any part in Indian 
affairs. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the following Resolu- 
tions :— 

1, That the total net Revenues of the Territories 
and Departments under the immediate control of 
the Government of India for the year ended the 
30th day of April, 1863, amounted to £3,481,927 
sterling, and the Charges thereof, for the same 
period, other than Military Charges, amounted to 
£3,049,501 sterling. 

2. That the total net Revenues of the Bengal 
Presidency, for the year ended the 30th day of 
April, 1868, amounted to £11,755,377 sterling, 
and the Charges thereof, for the same period, other 
than Military Charges, amounted to £2,060,718 
sterling. 

3. That the total net Revenues of the North 
Western Provinces, for the year ended the 30th 
day of April, 1863, amounted to £5,162,401 
sterling, and the Charges thereof, for the same 
period, other than Military Charges, amounted to 
£1,497,179 sterling. 

4, That the total net Revenues of the Punjab, 
for the year ended the 30th day of April, 1863, 
amounted to £2,612,517 sterling, and the Charges 
thereof, for the same period, other than Military 
Charges, amounted to £1,192,674 sterling. 

5. That the total net Revenues of the Territo- 
ries and Departments under the immediate control 
of the Government of India of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, of the North Western Provinces, and of 
the Punjab, together for the year ended the 30th 
day of April, 1863, amounted to £23,012,222 
sterling, and the Charges thereupon, including the 
Military Charges, amounted to £14,753,114 ster- 
ling, leaving a surplus available for the general 
Charges of India, of £8,259,108 sterling. 

6. That the total net Revenues of the Madras 
Presidency (Fort Saint George), for the year 
ended the 30th day of April, 1863, amounted to 
£5,819,048 sterling, and the net Charges thereof, 
for the same period, amounted to £5,383,285 
sterling, leaving a surplus available for the above 
Presidency, for the general Charges of India, of 
£435,763 sterling. 

7. That the total net Revenues of the Bombay 
Presidency, for the year ended the 30th day of 
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April, 1863, amounted to £7,831,597 sterling, and 
the net Charges thereof, for the same period, 
amounted to £4,831,841 sterling, leaving a sur- 

us available in the above Presidency, for 
the General Charges of India, of £2,999,756 
sterling. 

8.—That the total net Revenues of the several 
Presidences, for the year ended the 30th day of 
April, 1863, amounted to £36,662,867 sterling, 
and the Charges thereof amounted to £24,968,240 
sterling, leaving a surplus Revenue of £11,694,627 
sterling. 

9.—That the Interest on the Registered Debt of 
India, paid in the year ended the 30th day of 
April, 1863, amounted to £3,351,680 sterling, 
and the Charges defrayed in England, on account 
of the Indian Territory, in the same period, in- 
eluding Guaranteed Interest on the Capital of 
Railway and other Companies, after deducting 
net Traffic Receipts of Railways, amounted to 
£6,515,601 sterling, leaving a surplus of Indian 
Income for the year ended as aforesaid, after de- 
fraying the above Interest and Charges, of 
£1,827,346 sterling. 


Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he was 
quite willing to endorse the commendation 
He believed 


that the confidence of the Natives of India 
in us had increased in consequence of the 
policy we had pursued since the Mutiny— 
a policy which repudiated annexation. He 
believed that if that policy had been pre- 
viously adopted we should have had no 


mutiny at all, and should have been spared 
all those harrowing scenes which had oc- 
curred. As to the finances of India, the 
House hardly seemed in a position to dis- 
cuss them. The Estimates had been laid 
before the Indian public; but the House of 
Commons knew nothing officially of what 
the policy of Sir Charles Trevelyan for the 
next year might be. He trusted that either 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s speech or a précis 
of it would be laid upon the table. There 
were three sets of Indian accounts. Hon. 
Members had the Accounts of 1862-3, and 
the Estimates of 1863-4 before them. But 
the Estimates of 1864-5 were in the bureau 
of the Secretary of State for India, and 
were not accessible to the House. He 
could not understand the exact position of 
the land question; but he approved the re- 
demption of the land tax, which had been 
carried out to a limited extent. The right 
hon, Gentleman insisted on his system of 
survey of the waste lands, although it would 
retard the process of reclamation, and was, 
he thought, much inferior to the American 
plan. The coffee plantations on the other 
side of India were very important. A por- 
tion of these were held by English planters 
and the rest by Natives. It was calculated 
that 100,000 acres would require capital 
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amounting to £10,000,000 for its due cul- 
tivation. The difference, however, was that 
the English planter raised a great deal 
more coffee per acre than the Native plan- 
ter, and it was therefore important to en- 
courage the English planter. The planters 
desired to have the land sold to them out 
and out, because, in order that they might 
borrow money to invest in the culture of 
coffee, it was necessary that they should 
have the fee-simple. Many persons were 
anxious to start companies for the cultiva- 
tion of coffee; but, in consequence of the 
refusal of the Government to part with the 
fee of the land, they could not succeed in 
their objects. At present it took an emi- 
grant twelve months before he could get 
land at a public auction, and the expense 
of living for that time in a Presidency town 
was avery serious matter. While other 
countries were bidding for English labour 
and capital, in India it seemed to be treated 
as quite a favour that Englishmen should 
be allowed to engage in the cultivation 
of land. This spirit ran through all the 
dealings of his right hon. Friend and the 
Indian Government. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made some important observa- 
tions as to the rate of wages. He said 
that the rate of wages was rising, and 
that labour was hard to be had in India. 
Yet emigration from that country was 
going on to a great extent, and large es- 
tates in Ceylon and Mauritius were culti- 
vated by labour from India. There was 
some analogy between India and Ireland 
in this respect—that the people were un- 
derfed and the rate of wages was too low. 
He thought it highly desirable that the 
Native population should have better food 
than they were able to procure at present, 
and therefore he was glad that the rate of 
wages was rising. He did not think that 
would add anything to the real cost of the 
public works. It was impossible that half- 
starved Natives who only earned 3d. a day 
should do as much work as was performed 
by the same people when they went to 
Ceylon or the Mauritius and received le, 
or 2s. a day. It was the case of the 
Irishman over again. If you paid him 6d. 
a day in his own country, you got sixpenny- 
worth of labour from him, but he did not 
work as hard as he did when he went to 
the United States and received a dollar. 
His right hon. Friend was surprised at the 
slow rate at which the Customs duties in- 
creased, and so was he. The fact was 
that although the well paid Government 
officers were well clothed, and that entirely 
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in eotton goods from Manchester, the cul- 
tivators of the soil were miserably clad in 
a mere rag each. He thought that a 
Finance Minister should not be satisfied 
unless he saw the Customs revenue increase, 
for they were a sure index of the condition 
of the people. He regretted that so little 
progress had been made with the construc- 
tion of the Indian telegraph. The delay 
was mainly attributable to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s adherence to the route by 
Bagdad and the Persian Gulf, against 
which he was warned by Sir Henry Raw- 
linson. He was glad that a line was now 
being constructed through Persia, and he 
hoped that we should soon have a complete 
telegraphic communication with India. 
Russia had completed a telegraph to the 
extremity of the Asiatic continent. The 
progress of railways was extremely satis- 
factory, but there were some lines which 
were still much wanted—for instance, 
lines from Indore to Agra and from 
Trichinopoly to the South. As to the 
general question of the construction of 
public works, he thought that it would be 
better, instead of raising £4,000,000 an- 
nually from the people of India for that pur- 
pose, to contract a loan in this country, as 
was suggested by Lord Dalhousie. There 
were at present in existence one or two 


taxes which, either in their nature or the 
mode of their imposition, were highly ob- 


noxious. In the first class was the insti- 
tution stamp, which ought at once to be 
abolished. The tax upon spirits, although 
proper in itself, was open to great objec- 
tion in consequence of the mode in which 
it was levied. The spirits were manufac- 
tured by the Government and sold at certain 
places, under licences which were granted 
to the persons who undertook to dispose of 
the largest quantity. This acted asa direct 
encouragement of drunkenness. The sellers 
paid a large sum for their licences, and 
they were obliged to resort to all sorts of 
means to induce their neighbours to con- 
sume the quantity of spirits which they 
had undertaken to sell. Upon the whole 
the accounts were satisfactory. The events 
occurring in the United States had of course 
exercised great influence upon India, but 
he was convinced that if the right hon. 
Gentleman had allowed land to be more 
extensively sold in fee simple more capital 
would have been attracted to India, and 
there would have been a still larger in- 
crease in the growth of cotton. If the 
American contest were now brought to an 
end, he had no doubt our main supplies of 
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cotton would again flow thence; but if 
proper measures had been taken during the 
five years the right hon. Gentleman had 
presided over the India Office, cotton might 
have been fixed as a staple production of 
India. The same care applied to the 
cultivation of the plant in India as was 
given to it in America would have greatly 
increased its value. It was the mixed and 
dirty cotton that was objected to, and im. 
provement could not be looked for until 
capital and enterprize were permitted to 
engage in the trade. In 1858, when the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lym 
(Lord Stanley) was at the head of the 
India Office, he had many applications from 
gentlemen and companies to purchase land. 
How was it that now there were no such 
applications, or if there were applications 
why were they refused? The right how, 
Gentleman should encourage the introduc- 
tion of English energy ana English capital 
into India, and thereby benefit both the 
Indian and Imperial exchequers. He be 
lieved, with Sir Charles Metcalfe, that every 
Englishman who went to India added to its 
security and resources. He trusted that 
in future the right hon. Gentleman would 
not overlook that important point, upon 
which might depend to a great extent the 
permanency of our hold upon India. He 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that Russia, with nothing like our vast 
resources, was pressing forward in every 
direction. Only yesterday it was announced 
that she had concluded terms for railways 
through Herat and through Persia; she 
had an immense length of navigation up 
the Amoor, and she had telegraphic com- 
munication with China. Surely it would 
be well if we were to follow the wise ex- 
ample thus set to us. We ought to fix 
ourselves in India as firmly as we could, 
and the best way of doing so was to en- 
courage our countrymen to go there with 
their capital. The more the Natives were 
encouraged to lay out their money in the 
purchase of land the more would they be 
attached to our Government. He hoped 
that when next the right hon. Gentleman 
addressed the House upon this subject he 
would be able to show that the important 
points to which his attention had been 
called had been practically considered. Iu 
that case the right hon. Gentleman would 
increase the claims which he already 
upon the gratitude both of this country 
and of India for having so long admin- 
istered the affairs of the latter great 
empire. 
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Mr. J. B. SMITH said, that while he 
congratulated the right hon. Gentleman on 
the improved state of India, he at the same 
time regretted that he had placed himself in 
such a position as to make it his (Mr. 
Smith’s) duty to find fault. What he 
found fault with was—that the right hon. 
Gentleman had pursued the same course 
this year which he did last year, namely, 
of delaying his Indian Budget until two 
days before the Whiitebait feast, when, as 
usual, not more than twenty Members 
could be got to listen to it. If the House 
was to take any cognizance whatever of In- 
dian affairs, it was but just that they should 
have an opportunity of doing so at a time 
when they were not in an exhausted state, 
as they undoubtedly were at the end of the 
Session. The subject should be brought 
before the House at an early period of the 
Session. He had likewise to complain that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not furnished 
them with the speech of the Finance 
Minister of India. He could not account 
for the right hon. Gentleman objecting to 
furnish the House with that without which 
the Indian accounts were nothing but a 
mass of figures. What could the House 
make of the Exchequer accounts without 
the explanation of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? When he mooted the ques- 
tion on a former occasion, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that he might as well be 
asked for the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s speech, as for the statement of the 
Indian Finance Minister. But there was 
this difference, that the latter statement 
was made in India, while the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was made in 
that House, and was printed in all the 
newspapers the next morning. He could 
see no just ground for withholding from 
the House that explanation which was 
given by the Finance Minister of India, 
and if the right hon. Gentleman should 
persevere in bringing forward his Indian 
Budget at the latter end of the Session, 
and declined to give the House the expla- 
nation of the Finance Minister of India 
accompanying the Indian accounts, he 
should feel it his duty in the next Session 
of Parliament to bring the subject under 
the notice of the House. He would again 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman on 
the improvement which seemed to pervade 
all classes of Indian society. There had 

na great demand for labour, and a 
great advance in the price of provisions. 

hat was easily accounted -for—the de- 
mand for labour had been for Indian rail- 
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ways, and for the growth of a variety of 
products, especially of cotton. Labour 
had been transferred from the growth 
of provisions to the growth of other 
articles, and the consequence had been 
a great advance in the price of provi- 
sions. There was no question that there 
had been a great advance in the wealth 
and capabilities of India, but still he 
thought the resources of the country were 
very far from being developed. Their rail- 
ways would do something in that respect ; 
but he regretted to find that so little at- 
tention was still paid to opening out the 
navigable rivers, the natural highways of 
India. The Godavery with its affluents 
was a highway 2,000 miles long, but only 
about 400 miles of the river, was at present 
navigable ; and he regretted to find from 
the Reports which had been laid on the 
table respecting that river, that there was 
little hope of those 400 miles being much 
extended. The right hon. Gentleman 
had made some observations about the 
Customs duty on cotton, which he said 
amounted to £500,000. He did not 
know whether the estimate of the duty 
on cotton goods was taken at 10 per 
cent or 73 per cent. [Sir CHar.es 
Woop: In 1862 the duty was reduced to 
5 per cent.] Well, the duty might be said 
to be 5 per cent, but it was in reality 10 
per cent, and he considered it altogether 
an unjust tax. It was founded upon a system 
of protection, so far as the Indian manu- 
facturer was concerned. In India there 
was a protection which could not be taken 
away. There they had the cotton on the 
spot, and England had to fetch it 10,000 
miles, manufacture it into goods, and then 
send those goods back to India. When, in 
addition to all the expense these processes 
involved, we had to pay a high Customs 
duty, protection to a very large extent was 
of course afforded to the Indian manufac- 
turer. Sir Charles Trevelyan complained 
that the great embarrassment to the trade 
of India had been the want of imports to 
meet the large amount of exports, and 
he said every possible encouragement should 
be given to the import trade. In his (Mr. 
Smith’s) opinion the best way to encourage 
imports was to abolish the duty on cotton 
goods, and they would thus meet the ob- 
jection which Sir Charles Trevelyan made. 
But if it was necessary to raise that re- 
venue On cotton goods, then the duty ought 
to be levied on a fair principle, which would 
give the English manufacturer a chance. 
If they levied a duty on the goods of the 
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English manufacturer, they ought to levy ' 


a like duty on the goods of the manufac- 


turer in the country, otherwise they af- 
forded to the Indian manufacturer an un- | 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, | 
speaking of the sale of opium, said | 


just protection. 


that one of the causes of the decline 
in the price of opium was the difficul- 
ties connected with the monetary sys- 
tem. He stated that in 1859 the price 
of a chest of opium was 1,429 rupees, 
while at another period it was 1,100 ru- 
pees, being a difference of 300 rupees a 
chest. This showed the importance of the 
right hon. Gentleman turning his attention 
to the gold currency for India. He (Mr. 
Smith) must confess he had little expecta- 
tions of a sound measure from Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, and that was from this circum- 
stance—he said the effect of the gold cur- 
rency would be that the depreciation of 
gold would be arrested. Now he there as- 
sumed that gold had been depreciated, and 
any one who concocted a measure on that 
assumption would not be likely to make it 
a sound one. He hoped the Secretary of 
State for India would do something on this 
subject. In conclusion, he could only re- 


peat his congratulations at the favourable 
report of the finances and ag of 


India as made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and he hoped he would be able to do 
something in reference to the complaints 
which he (Mr. Smith) had felt it his duty 
to make. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he did not think 
any blame could fairly be imputed to his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for India 
for not introducing his Budget at an earlier 
period of the Session when the difficulty of 
getting in the accounts was taken into con- 
sideration. Even if it could be brought 
forward at an earlier period, he scarcely 
imagined that the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to secure a larger attend- 
ance of Members than was usual when 
Indian Questions were being discussed. 
The real point to be dealt with was, had 
India improved of late years ? and he must 
say, after the speech which he had heard 
from the responsible Minister for the coun- 
try, that there were the strongest evidences 
of her material progress. He regretted 
his right hon. Friend had made no allusion 
to the enormous duty on salt, than the 
bringing of which within easier reach of 
the poorer classes there could be no 
greater measure of relief. He should not 
enter into a detail of the great suffering 
which was occasioned by the existing state 
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of things in that regard, but he hoped that, 
with the prospect of an increasing revenue 
before them, the matter would not escape 
the attention of the Government. Unless 
they took some steps in that direction, he 
should feel it to be his duty to bring the 
question under the consideration of the 
House early next Session. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he quite con- 
curred in much that had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last but one, 
and whom he was happy to see sitting on 
the Opposition Benches—an indication he 
hoped that those on that side of the House 
might look forward to receiving his valu- 
able support in future. He also concurred 
with the hon. Member for Poole (Mr. 
Henry Seymour) in regretting that he had 
not the advantage of the speech of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan before him, for he had, 
he believed, set down his surplus at the 
modest figure of £20,000. However that 
might be, he did not entertain any coni- 
dent expectation of a per:nanent improve- 
ment in the finances of India, while # 
many reasons existed to disturb the caleu- 
lations of a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Our surplus this year would have been 
larger, but for the hastily conceived and 
badly organized proceedings on the North 
Western frontier ; and the surplus of next 
year, he believed, would be swallowed w 
in consequence of that ingatiate and in 
satiable desire to thrust our trade and com- 
merce upon the inhabitants of Bhootas, 
which had resulted in our envoys being 
grossly insulted—the probable consequence 
of which was that war would be carried m 
in those sterile and mountainous regions, 
if it had not already been commenced. 
The taxpayers in this country would find 
their expenditure largely increased owing 
to our wars in New Zealand, China, Japan, 
Ashantee, the Cape of Good Hope, and, 
he believed, in Bhootan. These two hostile 
collisions in India might have been avoided 
if we had followed the plan which we had 
adopted at Cabul, where our negotiations 
were conducted through a Native. By this 
method the prejudices of the Natives were 
conciliated, and the terms upon which the 
British Government stood with reference 
to Cabul were of the most amicable cha- 
racter. It was notorious that even i 
time of profound peace, our surplus m 
India depended entirely upon the value of 
the sales of opium. There appeared to be 
two systems existing in India in reference 
to the cultivation of opium. The one was 
carried on in Bengal, where the Govern 
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ment was the producer; and the other in 
Malwa and Central India, where the Go- 
yernment did nothing but levy a duty on its 
exportation to China. This duty was ori- 
ginally 200 rupees or £20 a chest, but it 
was gradually raised by Sir Robert’ Hamil- 
ton to 500 rupees, or £50 a chest. Lord 
Canning was anxious to raise it to 600 
rupees, but he was dissuaded, because, as 
long as the opium was grown by the British 
Government in Bengal, and was a Govern- 
ment monopoly in that Presidency, the 
producer in Malwa and Central India had 
not a fair market for competition. The 
actual cost per chest in Malwa to the pro- 
ducer varied from 300 to 400 rupees, or 
from £30 to £40, and the average selling 
price might be estimated at from £100 to 
£120, sometimes falling as low as £80 or 
£90. Taking, therefore, the cost of pro- 
duction at £35 and the duty at £50, there 
would remain a profit of about £15 to 
cover risk, insurance, and other contin- 
gencies. If the Bengal monopoly glutted 
the China market, the price of the chest 
would fall, and the loss to the Central In- 
dian merchant would almost inevitably 
entail his ruin. Sir Robert Hamilton had 
proposed to check the monopoly of growth 
by the British Government in Bengal by 


placing an uniform duty of £50 a chest on 
all opium exported to China, wherever and 
by whomsoever grown, and thus adopt the 
Central India system uniformly throughout 


the whole of India. He believed that if 
this were done, we should not have any 
decrease in our revenue from the sale of 
opium, and that our China trade would 
be placed on a healthy foundation without 
involving in so disgraceful a speculation 
the British Government, the Secretary for 
India, and his Council. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he desired to 
call the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the effect of the duty imposed on 
saltpetre. 
possessed a monopoly, the Government of 
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imperted from —— and other towns 
of Germany. In 1859—the last year be- 
fore the change in the duty—the quantity 
of saltpetre exported from Caleutta was 
25,000 tons; in 1860 it was 19,000; in 
1861, 22,600; in 1862, 31,000 ; in 1863, 
21,000; and in 1864 the falling off it was 
caleulated would be to a considerable ex- 
tent. Now, up to 1860, there had been 
no saltpetre received from the German 
ports; but, in 1861, 1,591 ewts. were re- 
ceived ; in 1862, 4,480; in 1863, 8,418; 
and in 1864, down to the 3lst of May, no 
less than 12,510 ewt.; showing the ex- 
tent to which we are receiving supplies of 
manufactured saltpetre from foreign coun- 
tries to the exclusion of the saltpetre which 
we used to receive from India. The quan- 
tity of nitrate of soda supplied from Peru 
and Chili was in proportion to the quantity 
of saltpetre received from German ports. 
The ped of saltpetre received from 
Bengal and exported from this country 
had fallen off from 151,000 ewt. in 1862, to 
74,000 in 1863, and this year to the pre- 
sent time the exports were 41,000. The 
deduction from this was, that the trade was 
in considerable jeopardy from the heavy 
duty on the export from Calcutta. If any 
advantage from this arrangement accrued 
to the public he would have no right to 
complain ; but such was not the case, and 
on the part of those engaged in the trade 
in the City of London, he had taken the 
opportunity of laying the matter before 
his right hon. Friend, in order that it 
might be brought under the notice of the 
authorities in India. With reference to 
the introduction of a gold coinage into 
India he confessed he was one of those who 
did not anticipate much advantage from 
such a measure. The whole of the pressure 
which had been experienced at Calcutta 
and Bombay arose not from any want of 
money, but from the inability of the pos- 
sessor of hard silver to convert it into cur- 
rent coin, It was within his own know- 


India, in 1860, raised the duty to 50 per | ledge that a person in the possession of 
cent on the value of the article. Previous | silver to the extent of thousands of pounds, 
to that period the export duty had been 3 had been obliged to pay 15 per cent per 
per cent on the value. The price of salt- | annum for the temporary use of coin while 
petre was 26s. per ewt, and the duty £6 his silver was being coined at the mint. 
per ton, which was an enormous duty; and,| He (Mr. Crawford) thought the coining 
in consequence of it, people of an inventive | power of the mint ought to be increased at 
turn of mind had turned their attention to| least threefold. The hon. Member for 
finding a substitute for it, and had diseo- | Stockport (Mr. J. B. Smith) was misin- 
vered in a preparation from nitrate of soda | formed when be stated that the best cotton 
an article which was applicable to many of | was grown in Dharwar. Considerable quan- 
the purposes for which saltpetre was used, | tities had lately come from the interior of 


and large quantities of this article were) India far superior in quality to any that 
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had been grown in Dharwar, as he should 
be happy to show to any gentleman who 
would favour him with a call at his office, 
His hon. Friend the Member for Poole 
(Mr. Henry Seymour) talked about the 
Russian Government making a railway to 
Herat; but as Herat was thousands of 
miles from any civilized part of the Russian 
dominions, he (Mr. Crawford) received with 
utter incredulity the statement of such a 
scheme. His right hon. Friend the Sec- 
retary of State had adverted to the fact 
that the Government received but little in 
the shape of Customs duties from the Na- 
tives of India. That was a result which 
could not surprise any one who was ac- 
quainted with the mode of living of the 
people of that country. They drank hardly 
any wine or spirits, or tea; the sugar and 
the tobacco which they consumed were 
manufactured upon the spot, and they 
therefore made very few purchases of any 
of the articles on which Customs duties 
were principally raised. He entirely coin- 
cided in the statement of his right hon. 
Friend, that a considerable increase in 
wages had taken place in India during the 
last few years. The fact was, that since 
railway operations had been carried on in 
India the value of labour had risen to an 
extent which no person could a few years 
ago have thought possible. He was glad 
to be able to join the Members who had 
preceded him in congratulating his right 
hon. Friend on the very satisfactory state 
of affairs which he had been able to bring 
under their notice that evening. 

Mra. TORRENS said, that he also would 
offer his congratulations to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for India 
on the very satisfactory statement he had 
made on that occasion ; but he could not 
help regretting that it should be submitted 
to their notice at so very late a period of 
the Session. He was aware that that 
was occasioned by the period up to which 
the accounts were made up in India; but 
he could not see any reason why these 
accounts should not be closed at the end 
of December or November instead of April, 
which would allow the right hon. Gentle- 
man to make his statement about the same 
time as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was making his statement here. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would be slow to 
act on the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Windsor (Mr. Vansittart), that the sys- 
tem of opium cultivation in Bengal should 
be assimilated to that in Malwa and the 
West of India. He should be sorry to see 
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the ill-feeling whieh existed between the 
indigo planters and the ryots extended to 
the cultivation of opium. He did not think 
the matter of a gold coinage was so press. 
ing as it had been represented to be, and 
he hoped that the Secretary of State, be. 
fore taking any step with regard to it, 
would wait to receive suggestions from the 
local authorities. The right hon. Gentle. 
man had adverted to the Act passed last 
year for throwing open certain civil appoint. 
ments to persons not belonging to the cove. 
nanted service, and he seemed to 5 
favourably of that measure. But he (Mr, 
Torrens) believed that of the instances 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman to er. 
emplify the working of the Act, two at 
least were open to animadversion. In one 
case a gentleman of great local interest— 
brother-in-law to the Governor of Bombay— 
was put into an appointment contrary to 
the Act, and the right hon. Gentleman had 
thought proper to cancel the appointment. 
In another, a Native named Gopal Rao 
Hurry had been appointed to an assistant. 
judgeship at Ahmednuggur, and the ap. 
pointment was so illegal that it was taken 
up by the High Court of Judicature, ani 
the Government was obliged to cancel it. 
This Native, however, was put into another 
appointment, which gave rise to a memo- 
rial from the whole Civil Service there. 
He hoped that memorial would be sent 
home. 

Mr. GREGSON said, he quite coa- 
curred with the hon. Gentleman that it 
was desirable that the Indian accounts 
should be brought down to a later date; 
and he thought that by the employ- 
ment of an additional staff at Caleutta 
that might be done. He also thought it 
desirable that the accounts should be 
closed on the 31st December instead of 
the 30th April. With regard to the 
opium question he entirely disagreed from 
the right hon. Gentleman, for he thought 
that the opium system of Bengal should 
be assimilated to that of the Wester 
Provinces. He thought the monopoly of 
the opium trade by the Government of 
Bengal was injurious and ought to be 
abolished. He heartily congratulated the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State on the flourishing condition of the 
Indian revenue, as he had laid it before 
the House that evening. India had had 
three prosperous years in succession ; and 
the Indian Treasury had been enabled 
not only to reduce the debt £8,000,000 
but there was £19,000,000 in the Trea- 
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This was a highly satisfactory 
statement. But he perceived that the in- 
erease of revenue to the amount of 
£1,600,000 was from opium ; but opium 
revenue was @ precarious and dangerous 
source of income to rely upon. The in- 
erease upon the land revenue was in every 
respect satisfactory. But he did not think 
that the Indian finances had yet been put 
on an unexceptionable footing. The tax 
on salt was oppressively high. Salt was 
essential to the health of a population that 
lived chiefly on vegetable food, and he 
would therefore urge upon his right hon. 
Friend the propriety of reducing the tax 
at the earliest possible moment. He did 
not believe that the revenue would ulti- 
mately suffer by the reduction—on the 
contrary, he believed it would be rather 
increased than diminished. But in order 
to effect any good, the change must not be 
made in any niggardly spirit. The tax 
was at present from 1,800 to 2,000 per cent 
on the value of the article, and the dimi- 
nution in the cost if the tax were reduced 
toa moderate amount would be certain to 
produce a vastly increased consumption. 
He thought there were many grounds on 
which the right hon. Gentleman might 
take into favourable consideration the 
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introduction of a gold currency into India ; 
nor did he think it would be attended with 
those difficulties the right hon. Gentleman 


anticipated. There was already a gold 
coin in India, but it was not in general 
circulation. He thought that the intro- 
duction of a more portable medium of ex- 
change than silver would be received with 
favour. In conclusion, he congratulated 
the right hon. Gentleman and the House 
on the growing prosperity of India. It 
was a little more than one hundred years 
ago that the tragedy of the Black Hole 
occurred — now we reigned over nearly 
200,000,000 of people, whom our Govern- 
ment had raised to a great degree of ma- 
terial prosperity. He believed that the 
whole of the intelligent Natives of India 
were well satisfied with our Government. 
Such indeed had been the improvement 
effected of late years in the moral and 
intellectual well being of the Indians, that 
he thought in course of time they might 
be trusted to govern themselves. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
that at present he was hardly sanguine 
enough to believe in an Indian surplus ; 
but, however that might be, the Secretary 
of State would do well to bring forward 
this question a little earlier in the Session, 
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so that there might be a creditable debate 
and a fair audience. He did not object to 
the Resolutions of the right hon. Gentle. 
man, except the sixth, in which there ap- 
eared to be a mistake of £2,000,000. 
Sir Cuartes Woop: It is a misprint ; 
instead of £5,383,285, the figures should 
be £7,383,285.] When the revenue 
was £46,000,000 and the expenditure 
£45,750,000, it could not be said that a 
margin was left. Some £16,000,000 or 
£17,000,000 out of the revenue was gone, 
being bespoke as interest of debt, allow- 
ances, obligations under treaties, and ex- 
penses of collection, which according to his 
estimate amounted to nearly £6,250,000. 
Under our present system a deficit was 
just as likely to happen as a surplus. The 
cost of the army was very large, for in 
the last three years this charge had 
amounted to £37,000,000 — nearly as 
large as the army expenditure for the United 
Kingdom. He wished to know what had 
been the expenses thrown upon the Indian 
revenue by the necessity of doing justice 
to the officers of the Indian army. The 
prophecies of those who deprecated the 
amalgamation had been fulfilled, and it 
seemed that having made the blunder and 
given the guarantee, the Natives of India 
were now being made “to pay the piper.” 
He should be glad if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would give some explanation of the 
state of this account at the present time. 
Did he understand that the late war with 
the Hill Tribes had cost only £150,000 ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that was 
the estimated cost, but in order to cover 
contingencies a sum of £200,000 had been 
taken. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY could 
only say that the war had been a very 
cheap one ; but he presumed that this was 
the extraordinary expenditure. The whole 
proceeding was rather in the nature of a 
blunder, and the war might have been 
avoided if the proper steps had been taken 
in the first instance. However, he did 
hope that we were not going to engage in 
another war with this wild people, and that 
we should be able to check the Hill Tribes, 
leaving their country alone, and thus avoid- 
ing the little wars which destroyed the 
Indian surplus from year to year. Nothing 
was to be got by attacking them, but 
they were very good shots and might give 
our troops a good deal of trouble. This 
was not the time to enter into the gold 
currency question, and it had recently 
been discussed in that House; but with 
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regard to the salt tex, the Government 
should deal with it with great caution. It 
was necessary to consult the prejudices of 
the Natives. It was difficult to find a tax 
that they were willing to pay, but they 
would pay taxes to which they had been 
accustomed. Though the hon. Member for 
Lancaster (Mr. Gregson) hoped that the 
people of India would pay the income tax, 
he must say he agreed with Mahommedans 
and Hindoos in thinking the tax extremely 
abominable. He should, therefore, be glad 
to find that the Government did not press 
that tax on India. But, on the other 
hand, bearing in mind that there were not 
many means of obtaining revenue from the 
Indian people, he thought that the salt tax 
ought to be approached with the greatest 
caution. 

Cotone. SYKES said, that no doubt 
the financial administration of Indian affairs 
by the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Secretary for India, had been surrounded 
with a bright halo during the last few years, 
but all the rays of this crown of glory could 
hardly be said to emanate from the bril- 
liant administration of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, for many of them were traceable 
to the Government of the East India Com- 
pany. The right hon. Gentleman boasted 
of the increase of land revenue ; but that 


was the result of the establishment by the 
Court of Directors of a permanent system 
of taxation, which stimulated the Natives 
to lay out their money to extend their cul- 
tivation, with the certainty of themselves 


reaping the profit. The next statement 
the right hon. Gentleman made was, that 
the cash balances were in such a good 
state as enabled him to pay off a consider- 
able amount of debt ; and the hon. Member 
for Lancaster (Mr. Gregson) talked of the 
cash balances being £19,000,000. Accord- 
ing to Sir Charles Trevelyan’s last Report 
for the years 1863-4, the cash balances 
instead of being £19,000,000 were only 
£14,000,000 ; but in 1857—that was be- 
fore the Mutiny broke out, and under the 
administration of the East India Company 
—they amounted to £15,389,000, and the 
Indian Government were then enabled to 
pay off a 5 per cent loan. He under- 
stood his right hon. Friend to say that the 
employment of Natives in judicial adminis- 
tration was a new thing within the last 
five years. [Sir Cuartes Woop explained 
that what he stated was that Natives had 
for the first time been put into high class 
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judgeships.] He approved that step, but, 
with respect to the administration of jus- 
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tice, it was the fact before that 98 cases 
out of 100 were adjudicated on by Na. 
tives, as he (Colonel Sykes) had shown by 
publishing the official consecutive Judicial 
Returns for twelve years for all India, 
He gave the right hon. Gentleman credit 
for putting Natives into high places, but 
they were Princes and Royal personages 
that were so appointed; and they, no doubt, 
considered it to be a great honour to be 
associated with their governors ; but they 
were not the persons best acquainted with 
administration, and he wished to know whe. 
ther it would not be more advantageous if 
persons of a lower class with greater ad- 
ministrative ability were made members of 
these Councils? The right hon. Gentle. 
man was, moreover, inconsistent in exer- 
cising his power in the appointment of 
Natives to office, in not allowing the em- 
ployment of Natives in the medical service 
in India, notwithstanding that some Natives 
had come to this country to be educated 
at their own expense, and on examination 
had been rewarded with gold medals and 
full diplomas. He hoped such men would 
be included in the new medical service 
about to be established in India. He 
would not now touch on tha still continued 
wrongs of the officers of the Indian army, 
in violation of Acts of Parliament, as there 
was no doubt that that question must be 
distinctly mooted next Session. The im- 
ports into India, though the House would 
scarcely believe it, had actually fallen off. 
According to Sir Charles Trevelyan’s Re 
port the Customs duty in 1861-2 was 
£2,876,139 ; but in the regular estimate 
for 1863-4 it was only £2,324,200, and 
the estimate for the next year was still 
less. On the other hand the exports had 
enormously inereased, rendering the settle- 
ment of the balance of trade annually more 
difficult. The revenue from opium fluc- 
tuated greatly year by year. The Chinese 
were the only consumers of the drug, and 
what was the state of that country? An- 
archy reigned throughout the land, and 
England had lent her aid to aggravate the 
desolation. They could not, therefore, look 
upon opium as a permanent source of re- 
venue, but must be prepared for a time 
when it would, to a considerable extent, 
break down. In Bengal there was a vicious 
Government monopoly. The farmer had 
not control over his own land, for he was 
obliged to cultivate opium on a fixed por- 
tion of it, and sell the produce to the Go- 
vernment, who bought it at a low and sold 
it at avery high rate. That was neither 
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a sound nor a creditable system. On the 
Bombay side of India an Excise duty was 
imposed on opium, and its cultivation was 
left to the discretion of the people. There 
was a great deal of talk about developing 
the resources of India; but the fact was 
that they had already been developed to 
such an extent that the balance of trade 
was annually increasing against us. We 
required Indian productions—indigo, sugar, 
cotton, oil seeds, jute, flax, &e., and must 
have them; but the people of India did not 
want our woollens or warming-pans. The 
demand for their products was increasing 
year by year, and we were obliged to pay 
forthem in hard cash. Since 1800, by a 
Return which he (Colonel Sykes) had moved 
for, it appeared that the amount of silver 
and gold which has been introduced into 
India was £254,000,000 sterling. No 
part of this sum had come back again, or 
was likely to come, seeing that it could be 
lent at from 10 to 30 per cent. It was 
absurd to talk of the people burying their 
money, for they were much too acute to 
do that when they could get 20 or 30 per 
cent for it. His right hon. Friend, in his 
review of Indian progress, had not included 
the financial movements of 1863-4, which 
must be in his possession, as he (Colonel 
Sykes) held an official paper on the subject 
in his hand, and these figures would have 
been more acceptable than those of former 


years. 

Mr. BAZLEY said, he joined with every 
other Member who had spoken in regret- 
ting that the Budget had not been brought 


forward earlier in the Session. An im- 
pression was growing in the public mind 
that there was a disposition to carry on the 
Government of India irrespective of the 
control of Parliament. If, as had been 
proposed, the accounts for the year were 
submitted to Parliament at a proper time, 
very valuable suggestions, no doubt, would 
be made in the course of the discussions, 
the result of which might be of great benefit 
to the Indian Government. He wished, 
however, he could congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman on the services of the Go- 
vernment in regard to the cultivation of 
cotton in India, and its increased supply; 
but on the part of his friends in Manchester 
he had to complain that the Indian Go- 
vernment had interfered in the affairs of 
the Manchester Cotton Company in such a 
way that that concern had been reduced to 
comparative ruin. In describing the pros- 
perity of India, the right hon. Gentleman 
was wanting in candour in omitting to state 
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that the surplus price of cotton remitted 
to India at the present time amounted to 
little less than £50,000,000. But how 
were the Indian Government requiting 
Lancashire for the excessive price they 
were paying for cotton? Why this was 
the very moment which was chosen for in- 
forcing increased exactions on Manchester 
goods to the amount of 100 or 150 per 
cent, taking into account the high value of 
cotton. Such was the dissatisfaction in 
Manchester that a claim was raised not 
merely for a reduction of the duty on cotton 
manufactures, but for the admission of 
Lancashire goods into India free of duty. 
The practical effect was that the Lanca- 
shire manufacturers were carrying on very 
extensive works at a great pecuniary loss. 
There were individual establishments con- 
tributing to the revenue of India as much 
as £100 per week in the duties levied, 
which were about to be mulcted in £200 
or £300 a week, thus, of course, adding to 
the losses they already sustained. It was 
cheering to learn from the hon. Member 
for London (Mr. Crawford) that an im- 
proved quality of cotton was now being re- 
ceived from India. He had never doubted 
that that country might be made to grow 
cotton which would not only compete with 
but even supersede the American supply; 
but it was of great importance that a su- 
perior quality of fibre should be cultivated 
in India. If, while the Indian supply was 
in its present condition, the American sup- 
ply were suddenly to be restored, the manu- 
facturers would prefer the latter, and the 
result would be that all the efforts that 
had been made in India during the last 
few years would be thrown away. Every 
effort ought, therefore, to be made to raise 
the character of the cotton which was pro- 
duced in India. He trusted that next 
Session more time would be given to the 
discussion of Indian affairs. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that they were met together on the 21st of 
July for the purpose of re-enacting the 
solemn farce which last year was performed 
on the 23rd of July. After a Session 
passed in laborious discussions, a mere 
fragment of the House of Commons met 
for the purpose of deliberating upon the 
Government of more than 200,000,000 of 
people. A more scandalous sight could not 
be presented to the British nation than the 
aspect of the House at that moment. The 
Government of 200,000,000 of people was 
confided to their care, and yet the welfare 
of that enormous population was muttered 
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over to Benches almost empty. The state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman was to 
some extent encouraging, as it showed that 
the natural resources of the country, as- 
sisted by that Providential interposition 
which generally came to our aid when we 
had committed great blunders, had raised 
the revenue of India to a paying point. 
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sider seriously whether a reduction in the 
Indian establishments could not be effected, 
Sir Sidney Cotton — a most able and ex. 
perienced authority — stated with those 
means of communication with India the 
could govern India with 30 per cent less 
of troops than they had heretofore thought 
necessary to have there; but that could 





He, therefore, trusted that the Govern- | only be done by the abandonment of the 
ment of India would feel inclined to treat old system of cantonments, which was now 
the two services in India with more liber- | entirely obsolete, and by availing them- 


ality than they had hitherto displayed. It | selves of the facilities afforded by the er- 


had been remarked that evening that the 


Speaker had heralded the finale of the | 


labours of the Session by his annual dinner, 
and he (Sir James Elphinstone) therefore 
felt justified in calling this a post-prandial 


discussion of a subject that was worthy of | 


greater respect and attention by the House. 
By a formal decision of the House it had 
been declared that those services were en- 
titled to consideration, and he gave the 


‘tension of the railway system. He recom 
mended the Secretary of the Colonies to 
consider whether a sintilar course might 
not be advantageously pursued in the ¢o- 
lonies for the development of railway com. 
| munication. There was, however, one point 
| to which the attention of the Government 
of India did not appear to have been sufi- 
| ciently turned. The whole of our efforts 
for the last few years had been directed to 


right hon. Gentleman fair warning, that if| the development of the internal traffie of 
the subject was not satisfactorily dealt with | India. No doubt that was of paramount 
or explained by the right hon. Gentleman, | importance, but in order to render it effee- 


that at the beginning of the next Session 
the subject would be forced upon the at-| 
tention of the Government and the sense | 
of the House again taken upon it. The! 
revenue and expenditure of India which | 


they were now discussing were matters of | 
history, and debates of this kind simply 
converted the House of Commons into a 
debating society for expressing opinions 


upon India in general. He was glad to 
hear that the Government had at length 
adopted the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, to transport our troops to India by 
the way of the Red Sea, rather than by 
the Cape. This was a course so consistent 
with common sense and economy the mar- 
vel was that the Government did not see 
the advantage of it before. He wished to 
ask on whom the expense for providing the 
passage of those troops from England to 
Alexandria was to fall, and whether this 
country or India was to provide the trans- 
ports from England to Alexandria? He 
hoped that the Government of India had 
duly considered the periods of the year 
when the health of the troops would be 
seriously endangered by their transit. At 
the fall of the Nile fever set in, which 
lasted for three months afterwards, and 
therefore the troops should not be sent to 





India by this overland route between the 
months of June and November. Now 
that there was extensive railway commv- | 
nication in India it was time for the Go- | 
vernment to look before them, and to con- 
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tual it was also necessary to give increased 
facilities for the coasting trade of India, 
Much had been said about the scarcity of 
labour in India; he did not believe there 
was any such scarcity. No doubt the 
higher portions of the country were more 
sparsely inhabited than the alluvial portions 
of the country. The lines of communica- 
tion which were now established in India 
appeared to be intended more for the trans- 
port of the products and commodities of the 
country than for the purpose of supplying 
food to the population ; if the Government 
afforded proper facilities for conveying la- 
bour from one part of the country to an- 
other all the difficulty would cease. Three 
years ago he obtained a Committee to in- 
vestigate the possibility and practicability 
of deepening a channel through Adam's 
Bridge, connecting the Continent of India 
with the Island of Ceylon, so as to enable 
large ships to go through the passage in- 
stead of going round the Island, There 
were between 3,000 and 4,000 yards of 
ground requiring to be cut through, but 
the work was not greater than was met 
with ‘in any ten miles of railway out of 
London, and it was most important with 
regard to the coasting trade of India. Ac- 
cording to the evidence taken by that Com- 
mittee it was quite clear that £100,000 or 
£150,000 was all that was necessary to 
open that channel for a line-of-battle ship. 
He asked the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther any steps had been taken to open up 
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that channel? The present extra expense 
of the coasting trade, arising from the ne- 
cessity of taking a 350 miles’ voyage for 
one year, would pay for the canal and en- 
able the Princess Royal, the flag ship of 
the station, to sail through the Straits. 
Materials of excellent quality were on the 
spot, and the surplus which the right hon. 
Gentleman had in hand would enable him 
to carry out that improvement. We had 

ace in India, and revenue was springing 
up. The East India Company was con- 
stantly at war, coerced into it by the Board 
of Control ; and when the Company had 
taken the chesnuts out of the fire they were 
set aside, and the right hon. Gentleman 
took credit for the present state of things. 
Another point on which he desired to have 
information was who paid for the British 
navy in India? The coasts of India were 
about 4,000 miles in extent, from Be- 
loochistan to Singapore, and the whole 

lice of these seas was managed by 
the Royal Navy. One of the first acts 
of the right hon. Gentleman was to extin- 
guish the Indian navy. The Indian navy 
comprised more scientific men, for its 
numbers, than any other service in the 
world, excepting a strictly scientific ser- 
vice like the Royal Engineers. They 
were employed as ambassadors, diploma- 
tists, residents, consuls; they explored 
countries, they investigated the ruins and 
antiquities of the country; they were lin- 
guists, surveyors, admirable seamen, and 
they maintained a post of the highest re- 
spectability and honour under the East 
India Company, and performed services 
of the very greatest importance in the 
survey and exploration of the country, 
not only of the East India Company, but 
adjacent to the Red Sea and in Abyssinia. 
That service was swept away with scanty 
thanks or justice. He asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, out of his overflowing 
Budget, to temper justice with mercy, and 
to give the members of that profession 
some of the advantages which he was ex- 
tending to the country which we had saved 
from anarchy and despotism. By what 
had that foree been replaced? By the 
Royal Navy. And who paid the navy 
for this service? The taxpayers of 
England. Now, he would ask whether 
it was right that the taxpayers of Eng- 
land should send out a navy to do the 
business. which should be done by the In- 
dian Government, and enable the right 
hon. Gentleman to come down to the 
House with a flourishing statement about 
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the revenues of India? Then, as to the 
alteration in the boundary between the 
East India Company’s territory and the 
territories of the Crown. Formerly, when 
an officer passed the Cape of Good Hope, 
he came under Indian allowances. We 
had now established a command east- 
ward of the Cape; we had established a 
naval command from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Singapore, where it joined the 
Chinese station. It was practically impos- 
sible to separate that portion of the sea 
from the territories of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The whole stream of our com- 
merce went from the narrow neck round 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Southern 
Indian Ocean, and there ought to com- 
mence the subsidy of the Indian Govern- 
ment for the navy, and it was a practical 
injustice to this country to make it 
otherwise. It was a direct premium to 
the Admiral for spending the whole of 
his time in the Indian portion of his 
station. He wished to know how the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to deal 
with these matters. He understood that 
an important alteration was to take place 
with regard to the States Settlements, 
and he wished to know in what that 
change was to consist. When Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles established the colony of Sin- 
gapore in 1819, it was guaranteed as a 
free port. He (Sir James Elphinstone) 
was there in the year 1820, and he had 
been there occasionally during the next 
seventeen years. A more extraordinary 
increase in any port had never occurred, 
except in some of the mushroom places in 
America, than took place at Singapore. 
The whole of the trade of the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago had been centred in that port, 
and the progress of the colony was mainly 
due to its immunity from all port charges. 
He understood that it was the design of 
the Indian Government to introduce port 
regulations for Singapore. He wished to 
know whether or not that was really the 
intention of the Government; because, if 
so, that opportunity might be obtained 
in the next Session which was denied him 
in the present of opposing a policy likely 
to be so mischievous. Then, as to the 
taxes in India, and especially the salt tax. 
He looked upon the cotton cultivation in 
India as ephemeral. The war in America 
must, in the nature of things, end some 
time or other. There were in the South 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000 of slaves, and half 
a million would be quite enough to supply 
this country with all the cotton it required. 
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The total destruction of the animals in 
Egypt had altered the position of that 
country, and instead of exporting large 
quantities of grain, Egypt was likely to be- 
come a great cotton field, and to import 
grain for its own consumption from the 
Black Sea. Under these circumstances, 
was it likely that we should take our 
cotton from a country 16,000 miles distant 
when we could get it from America and 
Egypt? India, no doubt, had benefited 
from the war in America, and as long as it 
pleased Providence that the war should 
continue India would be likely to benefit. 
But as soon as it came to an end the people 
of this country would fall back upon their 
old sources of supply. But since the people 
of India must consume a certain quantity 
of salt with their food, the salt tax, in his 
opinion, and in the opinion of those best 
acquainted with India, was the last tax 
with which the Government ought to in- 
terfere. He felt bound to enter his protest 
against the system inaugurated by the 
right hon. Gentleman of bringing forward 
his financial statement, when he might 
have acted far otherwise, at a time when 
the benches of that House were so empty. 
He should have been glad to see the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord 
Stanley) present on that occasion. It 
was the proper function of an Opposition 
not to allow questions of such import- 
ance to be slurred over as they were 
that evening, and he hoped the House 
would snpport him next year when he 
should endeavour to bring about a better 
state of things. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, that of all 
the wonderful political performances ever 
enacted on this terrestrial globe, the most 
astounding was the performance of the 
right hon. Gentleman. It was not merely 
that the Indian Budget was brought in at 
the end of the Session, when they were all 
wearied and jaded, but that they were 
wearied and jaded from listening not to a 
speech, for it could not be called a speech, 
but toa sort of concatenation of broken, 
interjectional remarks and sentences, jerked 
out by a Minister to whom Heaven had de- 
nied not only the power of lucid statement 
but almost the gift of articulate speech. 
[‘**Oh, oh!””"] Assuredly the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government could find a 
colleague who, while not inferior to the 
right hon. Gentleman in administrative 
ability, might possess the power, he would 
not say of laying before the House such a 
statement as that which the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer was in the habit of making 
from year to year with regard to the finan- 
cial position of England, but a person who 
could make that sort of clear and intelli- 
gible statement which the country had 
right todemand. [‘*Oh,oh!”] He had 
listened year after year to the speeches of 
the right hon. Baronet, and he had never 
heard him make a speech which would be 
in any respect satisfactory, even if it ap- 
peared as an anonymous article in the 
pages of a Quarterly Review. 

Mr. AYRTON said, with regard to what 
had been said of the state of the House, he 
believed these Indian debates followed only 
the ordinary course of such matters, and if 
there was any peculiarity in this debate it 
was to be found in the circumstance that 
there was an almost entire absence of all 
the Members connected with the manufac- 
turing districts who had ever taken an in- 
terest in the affairs of India. The only 
two persons present who could be said to 
represent the manufacturing, districts were 
the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bazley) and the hon. Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. J. B. Smith), and they had ex- 
pressed themselves as satisfied on the whole 
with the state of affairs. He attributed 
the peculiarity to which he had alluded to 
the circumstance that from repeated dis- 
cussion they had arrived at a better appre- 
ciation of the relations of this country to 
our Indian Empire, and they felt that the 
causes of complaint upon which they had 
formerly dwelt had ceased to exist. They 
no longer looked for that enormous supply 
of cotton which they had formerly antici- 
pated, nor did they attribute the deficiency 
to the causes of which they had so often 
complained. While regret had been gene- 
rally expressed that the House had not 
before it the financial statement delivered 
by Sir Charles Trevelyan to the Indian 
Council in the beginning of the financial 
year, an hon. Gentleman spoke of it dis- 
paragingly, and said that it had sent every 
Member of the Council to sleep, except Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, who was reading it. He 
(Mr. Ayrton), on the contrary, had received 
a copy of that statement, and he must say 
he considered it as deserving to be spoken 
of with the utmost respect, and that 
it reflected the highest credit upon Sir 
Charles Trevelyan. In former years some 
gentlemen went out to India with the most 
inflated ideas of their position ; they called 
themselves Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
and delivered speeches which were not 
worthy of being reproduced in this country 
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and of being laid in an official form upon 
the table of the House. But there was a 
total absence of any such assumption on 
the part of Sir Charles Trevelyan. Con- 
sidering the tone of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
address, he was of opinion that some ar- 
rangement should be made by which such a 
document should be laid upon the table of 
the House by the Secretary of State for 
India ; not that the document should be 
looked upon as binding the Secretary of 
State to everything contained in it, but 
merely as an expression of the opinion 
of the Government of India on the 
finances of that empire. It was most un- 
satisfactory that they should be passing 
Resolutions relating to a state of affairs 
past and gone when Sir Charles Trevelyan 
had published a statement which brought 
the finances of India up to the April of the 
present year, and estimated them to the 
April of 1865, and had added a financial 
criticism relative to the increase or diminu- 
tion of the income and expenditure of that 
country. He thought that with such in- 
formation the House would be able to 
arrive at a better conclusion than by merely 
receiving the accounts which had been laid 
upon the table. It was not his intention 
to enter into discussions extending from 
the Himalaya to Adam’s Peak, and from 
the chronicles of Adam to the present 
time; but he could not help recalling the 
attention of the Secretary of State to a 
subject which he had brought to his notice 
last year, and which showed a tendency on 
the part of the Government of India to fall 
into the evil course into which the Home 
Government had fallen. A hundred years 
ago it was predicted that if the Government 
of this country could raise a revenue from 
the vices of the people by the spread of in- 
temperance, they would address themselves 
to promote the consumption of ardent spirits 
rather than to diminish it, and that pro- 
pheey has been thoroughly fulfilled. He 
thought there was a disposition on the part 
of the Government of India to fall into the 
same error. Nothing could equal the hor- 
rors produced by stimulating the consump- 
tion of intoxicating drinks in India, and it 
became the Government seriously to con- 
sider whether some improvement could not 
be introduced into this system. He must 
also again press on the right hon. Gentle- 
man the condition of the salt revenue. 
That revenue had been raised very much 
during the last few years; and while every 
step taken in the remission of revenue was 
for the relief of the wealthy classes in India, 
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they were putting on a tax on the first neces- 
sary of life for the poorer classes. The in- 
crease of the salt tax had been attended 
with the most deplorable results. Those who 
are engaged in the curing of provisions had 
been compelled to reduce the quantity 
used, and the most lamentable evils, invol- 
ving loss of life, had been the consequence. 
Serious effects had also been occasioned to 
cattle and agriculture. He was quite 
satisfied that the present amount of this 
tax was oppressive and ought to be reduced 
at the earliest possible period. With 
regard to expenditure, it was unnecessary 
to go into all the items that appeared in 
these accounts. He feared very little could 
be done in reducing the expenditure on 
account of the army and civil service. But 
there was one thing for which Sir Charles 
Trevelyan deserved the greatest credit. 
Instead of lending himself to the views of 
a few people in India who were desirous of 
carrying on a false system of finance, he 
had boldly applied himself to the proper 
appropriation of the surplus Indian revenue 
to the reduction of the public debt. That 
surplus had been created by factitious 
finance, and the debt ought never to have 
been created. Still, there had been a 
pressure put on the Government that the 
surplus should be applied to develop the 
resources of the country and the mainten- 
ance of a false system of finance. Every 
encouragement should be given to the 
Finance Minister in India in resisting that 
pressure. He had been placed in a position 
of the greatest possible difficulty, being 
surrounded by persons who fancied that 
the interests of India were coincident with 
their own, though these might be limited 
to the province or towns in which they 
resided, and by no means identical with the 
interests of the great mass of people for 
whose good government we ought to feel 
ourselves responsible. He thought the 
statement which had been made exceedingly 
gratifying. India was prosperous, not- 
withstanding the misfortunes of the Mutiny 
and in consequence of the war in America. 
Immense capital had been invested in 
India by the railway companies. There 
had been a vast increase in the value of its 
produce, which had tended to bring the 
finances of India into a more healthy con- 
dition. But he hoped it would not be 
thought, because we could collect revenue 
from a submissive people we should exact 
from them the last farthing they could pay 
short of driving them into rebellion, and 
that we were entitled to squander that 
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revenue on anything that gratified the 
caprice of Europeans. They were now 
congratulating themselves on the great 
prosperity of India; but he would remind 
them that a few years ago Lord Dalhousie 
printed a Minute, in which he congratulated 
himself and the country on the prosperity 
which had resulted from his system of 
administration ; and all concerned in that 
Minute—the Court of Directors, the Board 
of Control, and the Public Service in India 
—were extremely delighted by that state 
of things. But when the record came 
home it was found to be a factitious state- 
ment, and twelve months afterwards we 
were awakened by the astounding discovery 
that the statement was mere imagination ; 
and that underlying our administration was 
a deep sense of injury and wrong, a grow- 
ing state of dissatisfaction which burst out 
into open mutiny and sedition. Govern- 
ment would.do well to consider what was 
the real state of India, and not build too 
much on the force they possessed, and the 
submissiveness of the people, for if they 
did, deriding Native prejudice and super- 
stition, and exacting from the people the 
utmost farthing they could pay, without 
breaking out into open rebellion, the time 
would come when this country would be 
more startled than before, and would regret 
that it had not taken advantage of the 
pacific and humble disposition of the 
Natives of India. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD was very much 
obliged for the views which had been ex- 
pressed on this subject by hon. Gentlemen 
who had spoken in the debate, and the 
kind expressions which had been used to- 
wards himself. It had been stated by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir James 
Elphinstone) that the Indian Budget had 
been postponed, as a dodge on his part, 
till so late a period that he might be en- 
abled to make what sort of statement he 
pleased. Now, the real facts of the case 
were these—till he became President of 
the Board of Control no Indian Budget 
was ever laid before the House, and no 
more information about the affairs of India 
was placed before the House than of any 
part of the world with which we had no 
connection. He could therefore hardly be 
accused with justice of wishing to keep 
the House in ignorance of Indian affairs. 
But how much earlier could he make his 
statement? The accounts on the table, up 
to the end of April, 1863, were made up 
in India in March and April, 1864. The 
regular Estimates for 1863-4 were made 
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up about the same time, and did not arrive 
in this country till towards the end of 
April. The form of the accounts had 
been settled by the House of Commons, 
and the day on which they must be laid on 
the table was fixed by Act of Parliament. 
That day was the 14th of May. Generally 
speaking, they could not be laid on the 
table more than a day or two before the 
time fixed by Act of Parliament. The 
accounts were laid on the table before 
Whitsuntide this year, and they were of 
such a detailed character that they could 
not be printed before the middle of June, 
No doubt it might be possible to change 
the whole arrangement of business in 
India and to alter the date of the Indian 
year, which had been fixed for the con- 
venience of India, and not of this country, 
He might by this means be able to make 
his statement about India at an earlier 
period of the Session. The House must 
see that it was a matter of perfect indif- 
ference to him whether he made that state. 
ment on the lst of January or the Ist of 
July. But the financial year in England 
had been changed from the end of De- 
cember to the end of March in order that 
the votes for the great services might be 
got through before Easter. If even one 
night were taken for the Indian Budget 
before Easter it would interrupt the course 
of business in that House, and it was, 
therefore, necessary to appoint such a day 
as would least interfere with English busi- 
ness. The House of Commons, however, 
did not vote the taxes of India, nor did it 
in the first instance control the expendi- 
ture of India. The object of the state- 
ment now made annually by the Indian 
Minister was to lay before the House the 
general state of affairs in India and to 
enable those hon. Members who took an 
interest in Indian matters to make such 
suggestions or ask for such information as 
might be useful. The House was asked 
for no vote that influenced the taxes of 
India. He had listened with great attention 
to the various suggestions which had been 
made ; but if he adopted the suggestions 
of some hon. Gentleman he should have 
very little surplus left. He had never 
thought it desirable to maintain a high 
duty on salt; but when recommendations 
of its reduction were made, hon. Members 
must think of the present state of Indian 
revenue. The surplus in India was esti 
mated at £30,000; but there were mis- 
cellaneous receipts in England that brought 
it up to £257,000. It must be remem- 
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bered in how large a degree the Indian | 
, charged should be increased. That had 


revenue depended on opium, the income 
from which sometimes varied as much as 
£1,000,000 a year or even more, and how 
dificult it would be to make up any pos- 
sible deficiency which might not impro- 
bably occur in that source. The evils 
of the salt tax had been, he thought, 
a good deal overrated, for he remembered 
a report from a medical officer attached to 
a hospital in Caleutta who examined his 
patients on this subject, and found that 
out of 100 persons only three said that 
they had ever suffered from the diminished 
quantity of salt which they were able to 
consume in consequence of the high price. 
The land revenue was a rent, and not 
a tax, and the only taxes the Natives of 
India paid were Customs duties on piece 
goods for clothing and the tax on salt. 
The people of India had always been ac- 
customed to taxes on salt. They had a 
singular objection to a new tax, and it 
would therefore be most unwise to repeal 
the salt tax which had always existed in 
India, and substitute some other impost 
which the people of India had never 
paid before. It could not be said that 
the people of India were too heavily taxed. 
With regard to opium, he was ready to 


admit that the pass duty on Bombay 
opium was at present too high, and that 
it would be well that it should bear a 
fairer proportion to the amount of duty 


at Caleutta. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Henry Seymour) had not correctly under- 
stood the state of the case in regard to 
waste lands. What he (Sir Charles 
Wood) had stated, and that was on the 
authority of Lord Canning, was that he 
did not think a large amount would be 
available for sale in Bengal Proper ; but 
that in Assam and the Neilgherries there 
was a good deal of waste land available 
for European cultivation. With reference 
to the telegraph, he did not see that he 
had been at all to blame. The Turkish 
Government insisted upon constructing the 
line in Turkey, and the Persian Govern- 
ment upon constructing that in Persia. 
He had completed all that depended upon 
himself, and had assisted those Governments 
as faras they would allow him in construct- 
ing the lines which passed through their 
Tespective territories. The complaints of 
the hon. Members for Stockport and Man- 
chester as to the valuation of piece goods 
at Caleutta were not well founded. The 
duty was 5 per cent ad valorem, and as 
the value of the goods had risen, it was 
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been done in concert with the Chamber of 
Commerce at Calcutta, which admitted 
that it was perfectly fair. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport charged him with bad 
political economy in doing with reference 
to tea and the cinchona—that is to say, 
encouraging the introduction of those ar- 
ticles of produce—that which he refused 
to do with regard to cotton; but the 
hon. Member forgot that all that he 
was doing in the former cases had been 
done with regard to cotton ten or fifteen 
years ago by the East India Company, 
who, having introduced the best descrip- 
tion of cotton and shown that it could 
be grown, handed the plantations over to 
private enterprize. Upon the subject of 
the duty on saltpetre, a letter had that 
morning passed the Council, and was about 
to be sent to the Government of India, 
informing them that saltpetre was being 
manufactured in Europe to a consider- 
able amount from nitrate of soda, a fact 
which bore most importantly upon the 
duty, the existing rate of which was 
only justifiable upon the theory that 
India had a monopoly of the article. The 
inconvenience which had arisen at the 
mint of Bombay arose from the cireum- 
stance that in October last, there being 
then no bullion to coin, the old machinery 
was taken down for the purpose of sub- 
stituting new and improved engines. While 
the establishment was in this crippled con- 
dition there came an extraordinary influx of 
bullion, which, of course, could not be im- 
mediately coined into money. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Evesham had 
found fault with him for not going more 
minutely into the estimates of revenue and 
expenditure. On former occasions he had 
done so—in fact, had made an Indian 
Budget ; and he had only omitted to 
take that course on the present occasion 
because the experience of the last year or 
two had induced him to think that it 
rather bored than interested the House. The 
speech of Sir Charles Trevelyan was not 
an official document, and therefore could 
not conveniently be laid upon the table. 
He did not quite understand what the hon. 
Baronet meant by doubting the existence 
of a surplus. So far as last year went, 
the surplus was an ascertained fact. 
That of the current year was, of course, 
only anticipated, and might or might not 
be realized ; but he had confidence in Sir 
Charles Trevelyan’s judgment on this point. 
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There must always be some uncertainty as 
to opium. As to the transport of troops, 
arrangements were now under considera- 
tion, in concert with the Admiralty, for 
sending them through Egypt. He was not 
so sure as he was at one time that the 
adoption of that course would lead to any 
considerable saving of expense, because the 
cost of building transports had been found 
to be much greater than had been antici- 
pated. The troops would certainly be sent 
during the cool months of the year. Va- 
rious suggestions had been made as to new 
taxes, but upon the whole he was inclined 
to believe that Indian finance could be 
better administered on the spot than by 
suggestions in that House. With respect 
to charges for the navy he would only ob- 
serve that the external defence of India 
had always depended upon the Imperial 
forces, and the Indian navy was hardly 
more than a transport service. A question 
had been put about the Straits settlement 
which he scarcely understood. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
what he wanted to know was, Whether 
Singapore was to cease to be a free port, 
or whether duties were to be levied there 
by the authority of the Indian Govern- 
ment ? 

Sirk CHARLES WOOD said, no altera- 
tion in the position of Singapore was in- 
tended ; but questions had been raised by 
the Singapore Chamber of Commerce as to 
harbourmasters, and also as to moorings, 
and it was stated that no objection would 
be made to the levying of some small duty 
for the purpose of defraying any expendi- 
ture for these purposes. He believed that 
he had noticed all the points that had been 
raised, and had only further to thank the 
Committee for the patient attention they 
had given to his statement, and to thank 
hon. Members for the suggestions which 
they had made, and which he could assure 
them should receive his most careful at- 
tention. 

Mr. TORRENS wanted to know, whe- 
ther there was any probability of the plan 
he had suggested being adopted—namely, 
to close the Indian accounts at an earlier 
date—say the 3lst of December ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he would 
communicate with the Government of India 
upon that subject, but he would remark 
that, even if he were enabled to bring for- 
ward the accounts earlier in the Session, he 
should not be able to make his statement 
earlier without interfering with the English 
business. The accounts before the Com- 
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mittee were for the year ending the 30th 
of April, 1863. The local accounts might 
be made up earlier in India, but the ac. 
counts for all India were not made up until 
March, and did not reach this country till 
the middle of April. 

Mr. TORRENS said, the accounts of 
India were closed on the 30th April—he 
could not see why they could not be made 
up to December 31, or to any preceding 
date, so that they might be laid before 
Parliament early in the Session. He had 
great experience himself in relation to 
those accounts, and could see no obstacle 
to the plan he suggested. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD admitted that 
the hon. Gentleman was better acquainted 
with the subject than himself, but he had 
spoken of the delay of arranging all the 
local accounts at Calcutta before reaching 
this country. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE thought 
that all the right hon. Gentleman had to 
do was to send out an order that the ac- 
counts should be made up to a particular 
day. With respect to the expenditure for 
barracks, he hoped attention would be 
given to that subject, as most of them 
were unhealthy and even pestilential ; and 
if the Government would take the opinion 
of such men as Sir Sidney Cotton, they 
would soon learn where improvements 
were needed, and whether it would not be 
possible to do with some 20,000 or 30,000 
less Europeans than were now kept in 
India. Then as to the Paumban Chan- 
nel, he thought the expenditure of some 
£200,000 would be a most useful applica- 
tion of money, as it would greatly facilitate 
trade, and a small duty upon coasters 
would soon recoup the outlay. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, that 
Sir Charles Trevelyan had made a state- 
ment in India of the estimate for next 
year, and yet the House was kept in ig- 
norance upon the subject until the moment 
when the right hon. Gentleman spoke, and 
even then they were only informed of the 
general items, though the full accounts 
had been published in India. As to the 
home charges, that part of the accounts 
must be sent out from England; and 
why could it not be laid before the House? 
He complained also that the accounts 
which they had contained no column com- 
paring the accounts with those of the pre- 
vious year. The statement of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan was an explanation of the esti- 
mate of this year. . 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, that if 
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his hon. Friend would look at the papers 
which had been laid upon the table he 
would find that the accounts for 1862-3 
were actually compared, page after page, 
with the estimated expenditure for the 
year 1863-4. 

Mr. GREGSON said, he had not 
asked for the repeal of the salt duty, but 
for the reduction of it. 

In reply to Sir Henry WitLovensy, 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that mea- 
sures were being taken to consolidate 
yarious treasuries, which were now unne- 
cessarily multiplied. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE gave 
notice that if the naval service was not 
placed on the same footing as the military 
service by next Session he should move 
the rejection of the Resolution. 


Resolutions agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, 
at Twelve of the clock. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL._COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.’’ 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: In moving that you, Sir, do now 
leave the Chair, I wish, with the permission 
of the House, to take the same course 
which I adopted last year, and that is to 
cheeck—which I hope to be able to do in a 
few words —the figures set down in this 
Bill by a comparison with those I gave in 
the financial statement — to show the dif- 
ference between the sums estimated and 
the sums as they actually stand ; in fact, 
to place before the House the rectified 
statement. Since that statement was made 
certain changes have taken place in conse- 
quence of Supplemental Estimates which 
it has been found necessary to lay on the 
table. The charges on account of the Debt 
and the Consolidated Fund remain as they 
were. The charge for the Army, too, 
stands precisely as they were then stated. 
One of the most important changes is 
in the charge for the Navy, which in 
the financial statement was set down at 
£10,432,000, and is in the Appropriation 
Bill fixed at £10,708,000—thus making a 
difference of nearly £280,000. Of that 
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in general terms in connection with the 
changes which were then under considera- 
tion in the pay of certain classes in the 
navy, and a reserve of £80,000 was ac- 
tually made, principally for that purpose. 
Independently of that, however, there has 
been another most important additional 
charge imposed on account of the service— 
I allude to the purchase of the two iron- 
clad vessels of which we have heard so 
much, and for which a sum, I think, of 
£225,000 was voted by this House. These 
charges will explain the difference between 
the estimate of £10,432,000 and the sum 
of £10,708,000, as stated in this Bill. 
Again, the Miscellaneous Expenditure was 
estimated by me at £7,628,000, whereas 
it appears here as £7,638,000. On the 
other hand the Packet Service, which was 
estimated to cost £883,000, has had ac- 
tually voted for it only £860,000. Taking 
the entire of the changes made altoge- 
ther, the result is as followa:—I esti- 
mated the Revenue for the present finan- 
cial year at £67,128,000, and the Ex- 
penditure at £66,890,000, showing a sur- 
plus of £238,000 ; but while the estimate 
for the Revenue remains as I placed it— 
inasmuch as the financial proposals of the 
Government were adopted substantially as 
they were submitted to the House — the 
estimate of charge has been raised to 
£67,073,000, leaving on the figures as 
they now stand only a nominal surplus of 
£55,000. I do not think there is any 
reason to apprehend that there will be a 
deficiency on the balance of the year ; but, 
at the same time, the estimated surplus 
has been reduced to a sum smaller than 
the Government would have been justified 
in submitting for the sanction of the House 
had they contemplated the additional 
charges which I have mentioned at the 
period of the financial statement. Almost 
the whole of the difference is caused by 
the purchase of these two vessels; and 
that is not to be regarded as a measure of 
finance as a measure of expediency for the 
protection of the public interest. It is 
possible—and, indeed, I hope not unreason- 
able—to express some confidence that the 
effect of the purchase of these vessels will 
be the reduction in the corresponding Votes 
of next year; but I am not able to give 
any definite estimate of the reduction upon 
these Votes in the present year, though I 
do not altogether abandon the hope of so 
doing. These, therefore, are the figures 
which express the ultimate finance of the 
year, and as far as the estimate of Reve- 
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nue and Expenditure goes they show only 
a nominal surplus of £55,000. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, it 
was clear that the surplus had more than 
vanished ; but he wished to know whether 
there were not other charges to be de- 
ducted? Had the right hon. Gentleman 
taken into consideration the Supplemental 
Estimate for the Army, the charges for 
the Yeomanry, and the £20,000 for Sir 
Rowland Hill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the figures were taken 
from the Appropriation Bill as printed, and 
were therefore authentic. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY thought 
it was unfortunate that the surplus had all 
vanished, and hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman could give the House some as- 
surance that the revenue was in such a 
state of buoyancy that there was every 
reason to expect a fair surplus. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER, as far as he could judge, was in a 
position to give such an assurance. 

Mr. WHITE wished to know if credit 
had been taken for the £500,000 which 
it was stated would be repaid to us by New 
Zealand if the House consented to the 
Guarantee of Loan Bill now before the 
House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that if that sum were received 
it would go to increase the balance. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he was glad to 
find that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
anticipated that the balance would be main- 
tained if no other disturbances should arise. 
He could not help, however, looking with 
the greatest alarm at what was going on 
in New Zealand, and he thought it would 
well become the Government to make a 
fuller statement as to the charges which 
might be expected in case the war should 
continue. 

Mr. AYRTON wished to know if it 
was competent for any hon. Member to 
bring on any question under the Ap- 
propriation Act arising out of the Votes 
appropriated by the Bill, or whether it 
was necessary to wait for the particular 
section of the Act to which the question 
referred ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. and 
learned Member will be perfectly in order 
in proceeding with the notice which stands 
in his name. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had given notice 
of his intention to call the attention of the 
House to the balance of power in Europe, 
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for the maintenance of which most of the 
army supplies were voted. He said that 
one of the most important of the Votes 
was £15,000,000 which had been voted 
for the support of our standing army. Ip 
the Act which was passed at the com- 
mencement of the Session they were told 
that this standing army was supported for 
the purpose of defending our Colonies, for 
the safety of our own country, and for the 
maintenance of the balance of power in 
Europe. The amount voted for those 
purposes during the last five years was 
£84,000,000, so that, with the sums voted 
during the present Session, they had voted 
and were to spend no less a sum than 
£100,000,000 for those purposes. They 
had never been informed in what manner 
that enormous sum ought to be divided; 
how much for the protection of our Colo- 
nies, how much for ourselves, and how 
much for the balance of power; but if they 
were to divide it into three equal parts 
they would be able to appreciate the sacri- 
fice which the people of this country were 
making for the attainment of some end of 
the nature of which they had no very clear 
idea. He had asked the noble Lord (Vis- 
count Palmerston) a few days since a ques- 
tion which appeared to him to be of some 
importance, and he regarded the answer 
which he received as highly unsatisfactory. 
He had desired to know whether the Go- 
vernment had taken steps, in consequence 
of the course pursued by the kingdom of 
Prussia, to relieve this country from the 
responsibilities which it had incurred in 
1815 towards that country ; and the noble 
Lord by his answer suggested that he (Mr. 
Ayrton) was proposing a very gratuitous 
violation of treaty to which he could not 
lend his countenance. He regarded the 
view taken by the noble Lord as erroneous, 
because he did not look upon our with- 
drawal from the responsibilities of the 
treaty as a violation of our agreement if 
we believe that Prussia was now engag 
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in violating the treaty in essential condi- 
tions which affected the character of our 


guarantee. He might remind the House 
that during the great war which ended 
with the peace or treaty of 1815, Saxony 
took a very conspicuous part on the side of 
the French, and that the Great Napoleon 
always manifested the deepest interest 'n 
the welfare and maintenance of that king- 
dom. Saxony naturally became antago 
nistic to the other Powers of Germany, 
more especially to Austria and Prussia; 
and when Russia and ourselves had by dint 
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of great sacrifices and exertions of power 
destroyed the supremacy of the French in 
Europe, Prussia became awakened, as it 
were, from the stupor into which she had 
fallen, and mustered up courage sufficient 
to take part in the conflict which resulted 
in the overthrow of Napoleon. But no 
sooner had the result been attained than 
Prussia, whose conduct resembled that of 
the jackal following in the footsteps of the 
lion, “‘ eager to prey where she was power- 
less to conquer,” assumed a remarkable 
attitude in the affairs of Europe, and im- 
mediately began to intrigue with Russia 
for the purpose of appropriating to herself 
the kingdom of Saxony. It required con- 
siderable diplomatic exertions on the part 
of England to frustrate these exertions ; 
and ultimately Prussia was induced to re- 
linquish some of her designs, and to con- 
tent herself with the spoliation from Saxony 
of a portion of her territory. The result 
of these intrigues and negotiations was 
that England was induced to give a dis- 
tinct guarantee, by the Treaty of Vienna, 
that Prussia should continue in possession 
of the provinces of which she had despoiled 
the kingdom of Saxony. That, I main- 
tain, was a grave responsibility to incur, 
and one which we can only properly appre- 
ciate when we remember our insular posi- 
tion, and the fact that Saxony is situated 
in the heart of Europe. No doubt the 
conduct of this country was based upon the 
fact that we were making a great settle- 
ment which was to maintain the balance 
of power in Europe. But when Prussia 
accepted our guarantee she implicitly 
acknowledged that she was not strong 
enough to maintain her acquisitions by 
foree without external aid. England in 
undertaking that guarantee must have felt 
and believed that she did so, not for the pur- 
pose of enabling Prussia to break the peace 
of Europe by attacking other States and 
countries, but in the conviction that Prus- 
sia was a peaceable Power, and that she 
would remain contented under the treaty 
which gave her so large an addition to her 
territory. The position, however, which 
Prussia had lately assumed was entirely at 
variance with the principles of the Treaty 
of Vienna. In these transactions we had 
been dealing with Prussia and Austria, not 
as part of the German Confederation, 
because they had been at some pains to 
impress upon us that they were acting as 
independent kingdoms in connection with 
the Germanic Confederation. Prussia could 
not screen herself by saying that she was 
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merely performing a duty imposed on her 
by her obligations to the Diet. For her 
own aims she had chosen to act aa an in- 
dependent kingdom as well as one of the 
Confederated States of Germany, and in 
the attitude she had taken upon herself to 
break the peace of Europe. Under this 
very treaty the fundamental part of the 
Germanic Confederation was settled, and 
the article of guarantee was part of those 
provisions. Therefore the guarantee was 
an integral part of the territorial arrange- 
ments of the States of the Germanic Con- 
federation in its internal and extra-terri- 
torial relations. It was equally clear by 
that treaty, Holstein alone was part of the 
Germanic Confederation, and that Schles- 
wig had nothing to do with that arrange- 
ment. When Prussia therefore took on 
herself to invade Schleswig and Denmark 
Proper, she was entering on a course of 
proceeding entirely at variance with the 
Treaty of 1815, and was undertaking to 
break the peace of Europe, and unsettling 
the balance of power. He denied altoge- 
ther the assertion of the noble Lord (Vis- 
count Palmerston) that the acts of 1863-4 
had nothing to do with the Treaty of 1815. 
They were intimately connected with each 
other ; because it was impossible for any 
man to say what might be the consequences 
of those acts of 1863-4 in reference to the 
responsibilities undertaken by us under 
the Treaty of 1815. If Prussia had pro- 
claimed to-day that there was to be a kind 
of parochial nationality, and that each 
parish and hamlet was to be asked whether 
it would belong to one kingdom or another, 
that feeling might spread, and what had 
taken place in Schleswig might occur in 
Saxony. The history of Germany showed 
that there was as much antagonism be- 
tween the Bavarian and Prussian, the 
Saxon and the Austrian, as between the 
Hanoverian, say, and the Schleswiger ; 
and if this new principle was to be acted 
on and enforced by war, without negotia- 
tion, the Saxons might apply the lesson 
taught by Prussia, and rally together, and 
it was impossible to tell what we might 
not be called on to do under our respon- 
sibilities of the Treaty of 1815. It was 
beside the question, therefore, to compare 
our position under that treaty with the 
question raised under the Treaty of 1852, 
when our Government justly told Prussia 
that she could not take advantage of the 
circumstances which had occurred to depart 
from the Treaty of 1815. We were en- 
titled to say to Prussia, that if she were 
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not content to rest her claims on the 
Treaty of 1815, and would not preserve 
the peace guaranteed by that treaty, we 
would no longer accept the responsibilities 
of that treaty. Instead of indulging in 
idle threats which the Prussians knew we 
should never perform, if the Government 
at certain critical portions of the negotia- 
tions had made such representations to 
Prussia, she would have been stopped in 
her course ; whereas we had rather encou- 
raged her by bluster, which she knew per- 
fectly well we should never act upon. He 
had felt it his duty to take this opportunity 
of protesting in the name of the people of 
England, who had spent £100,000,000 
within the last six years for the preservation 
of the balance of power against the impo- 
sition of such an enormous burden in favour 
of the Treaty of Vienna, and in favour of 
a Power which showed herself utterly 
regardless of treaties, and which, for its 
own purposes, had not serupled to break 
the peace of Europe. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON thought 
the House ought not to separate without 
some remarks being made on the altered 
position in which this country stood with 
regard to her engagements in Europe. 
There were treaties older than 1815, by 
which we were bound, which might prove 


highly inconvenient to us if the novel doc- 
trines recently laid down were to be main- 


tained. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
however, need not feel much anxiety as to 
what we should do about the Treaty of 
1815, when older and more solemn engage- 
ments had within a very recent period been 
utterly disregarded and set at naught. 
Within a very few years the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government had referred 
to the Treaty of 1720, by which Great 
Britain guaranteed the possession of Den- 
mark Proper and part of Schleswig as a 
binding engagement; and in 1848 he ap- 
pealed to it, as giving England a right to 
interfere to prevent the invasion of Den- 
mark by Prussia. In that House too he 
had admitted the obligations of that treaty, 
and our ambassador at Vienna had been in- 
structed to make representations upon it. 
And yet, on the 11th of April of the present 
year, the Foreign Secretary said in the 
other House that the Government had not 
made up their minds whether we were 
bound by it or not ; and ‘up to the present 
time it had never been stated distinctly 
that we were freed from those obligations. 
By this time, however, they were pretty 
well forgotten. If the new doctrine that 
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treaties were put an end to by one Power 
engaged by them being at war was to 
prevail, we should hear no more of them, 
and the Treaty of Vienna would probably 
not trouble us much more. The same 
might be said of other treaties, such as 
that of 1856, by which we guarantee the 
provinces of European Turkey to the Porte, 
Certainly the noble Lord had not given his 
assent openly to the new doctrines, but 
it had been stated without shame by the 
principal newspapers of the country, that if 
our commercial interests were not involved, 
treaties were to be treated as waste paper, 
Such a principle tended to weaken the in- 
fluence of this country ; and nothing could 
be more lowering to our self-respect and 
national pride than to have to watch oneof 
the weakest of our Allies dying by inches 
with her back to the wall and her face to 
the enemy, and then to walk off without 
paying the slightest regard to our treaty 
obligations. He thanked the hon. and 
learned Gentleman for having brought the 
subject forward, but he did not think that 
our responsibilities under the Treaty of 
1815 need give him the slightest u- 
easiness. 

Viscount PALMERSTCN: I am not 
gving to follow my hon. and Jearned Friend 
in re-opening the subject of our recent 
discussions, and I can assure him that! 
am not going to stand up here as the 
champion of Prussia. My opinions as to 
the conduct of Prussia are pretty well 
known. But I cannot concur with him in 
thinking that because Prussia has made 
war on a country not belonging to the Ger- 
man Confederation, that on that account 
we are released from the engagements 
contained in the Treaty of Vienna, with 
regard to that portion of Saxony whieh 
was then allotted to Prussia. The two 
things have nothing whatever to do with 
each other. It was no part of the Treaty 
of Vienna, and no part of the guarantee 
which England—not alone, but with other 
Powers—gave, that Prussia should remain 
at peace for ever after that. The mere 
fact of Prussia having made war under 
such circumstances as those stated by my 
hon. Friend—objectionable as her conduct 
may be in every possible way—cannot re 
lease us from the treaty obligations which 
we contracted in 1815. It is quite true, 
as the hon. and learned Gentleman stated, 
that Austria and Prussia have started s 
principle of nationalities which, in its p- 
plication, may become exceedingly incon- 
venient to themselves—more especially to 
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Austria; but that is not the question at 
present. All I rise to say is, I still main- 
tain that the transactions which have re- 
cently taken place, as between Austria 
and Prussia on the one hand, and Den- 
mark on the other, in no way release us 
from the obligations which we contracted, 
in common with other Powers, in guaran- 
teeing to Prussia that portion of Saxony 
which has been referred to by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 19 inclusive agreed to. 

Clause 20, 

Mr. C. P. BERKELEY said, that the 
Vote referred to in this clause as ‘‘a sum 
of £18,355 for Civil Establishments on 
the Western Coast of Africa’’ included an 
item of £4,000 for the maintenance and 
repair of forts. Yet it appeared from offi- 
cial Reports that the forts at Cape Coast, 
Lagos, and other parts of the coast were 
in confusion and disorder, and in very bad 
repair. It was stated in a paper which he 
held in his hand, that if the Ashantees 
had marched on Lagos a few months ago 
they might have captured all the forts. 
As the £4,000 was not applied to the 
purpose for which it was voted, he begged 
to move the omission of the item. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the £4,000 
was voted for “ Forts and Establishments,” 
and went in aid of the revenues of the 
colony, which amounted to only £7,000. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY thought 
that £4,000 out of the £18,000 was spe- 
cifically applicable to the forts. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
speaking from an experience of several 
years in the Colonial Office, could assure 
the Committee that it never had been in- 
tended that the £4,000 should be applied 
to the repair of forts. 

Mr. COX observed, that in the Estimate 
ou which the Vote had been moved, the 
£4,000 was stated to be for the ‘“ main- 
tenance of Forts and Establishments.’’ 

Mr. CARDWELL repeated that the 
Vote had not been taken for the repair of 
forts. 

Mr. DILLWYN thought it right that 
the opinion of the House should be tested 
oo whether these Votes were a farce or 
not. me 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
repeated that these Estimates were in the 
same form as they had been for several 





years past, and that this was in no sense 
a military Vote. 

Mr. COBDEN said, that this Vote was 
evidently intended to apply mainly to civil 
charges. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he desired to 
speak on a point of Order. He had never 
witnessed the proposal of an Amendment 
to the Appropriation Bill, and he wished 
to know from the Chairman whether the 
Question could be put? Whenthe House 
had granted £18,000 for a particular pur- 
pose, he wished to know whether it could 
be afterwards reduced to £14,000? 

Mr. COX said, that if the Resolution 
for the reduction of the Vote was carried, 
he apprehended that the hon. Gentleman 
would then move a clause appropriating 
the £14,000 according to the Vote. 

Tre CHAIRMAN said, this Bill was 
the last act of the House ratifying the 
Resolutious passed in Committee of Sup- 
ply; and if it was the pleasure of the 
House, upon a revision of the Votes taken 
in Supply, to reduce any one of those 
Votes, he could not say that it would not 
be competent for the House to take that 
course. 

Mr. E.P. BOUVERIE said, the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies had shown that 
the appropriation clause was drawn con- 
formably with the Estimate, and the hon. 
Gentleman could not, by the forms of the 
House, appropriate the £4,000 to any 
other purpose than that for which it had 
been voted by the Committee of Supply. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH trusted that 
the House would not relax its hold upon 
its privileges. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, if there had 
been any doubt as to the appropriation of 
the sum in Committee of Supply the ob- 
jection would have been valid. 

Mr. C. P. BERKELEY, after the dis- 
cussion which had taken place, would 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 
House resumed, 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to be 
read 3° To-morrow at Twelve of the clock. 


NEW ZEALAND (GUARANTEE OF LOAN) 
BILL—{Buz. 150.]}—THIRD READING, 
Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 

time,’’ 
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Mr. WHALLEY thought, that if the 
Bill passed without further explanation, a 
very: false and unfortunate impression 
would be produced in the colony. The 
statement of the Colonial Secretary as to 
the origin of the war in New Zealand had 
been perfectly satisfactory—namely, that 
it had originated not in the land question 
but owing to the massacre of British sub- 
jects ; yet Member after Member had 
risen to declare that the war was discredit- 
able to this country. Such declarations 
would be most distasteful to the colonists, 
and very discouraging to our soldiers and | 
sailors who were serving in New Zealand. | 
Now he begged to call upon the right hon. 
Gentleman to state whether he had not 
reasonable ground to believe that there 
were causes for this war which had never 
been openly dwelt upon, and whether the 
imputations on the colonists were wholly 
justifiable? He had seen it stated in a 
New Zealand paper, that wherever Sir 
George Grey went he traced the war to 
the machinations of the Roman Catholic 
priests. Instead of explicitly answering the 
question which had been addressed to him 
on this point, the Colonial Secretary met 
it by an evasion. A writer in a New Zea- 
land newspaper stated that certain flags 
were captured from the rebels after an 
engagement, and every one of those flags 
had upon it a Roman Catholic cross. Ile 
looked upon it as a most remarkable cir- 
cumstance, which ought to be inquired into. 
Two years ago the head of the Roman 
Catholics in New Zealand visited France, 
and took back with him twenty-five of the 
most advanced pupils of the Jesuit College. 
He wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he had any reason to believe 
that such impressions existed in the colony ? 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he could corro- 
borate the statement of the hon. Member 
that some ecclesiastical influence was at 
the bottom of these proceedings ; for he 
found that a Bishop in writing to the 
Governor of New Zealand stated that 
the most likely way to insure peace was 
to show a better disposition towards the 
Natives, whom he described as treating 
the settlers well. That, however, was 
a Protestant Bishop. And the Rev. 
Leonard Williams, in a despatch to the 
Governor, said that the settlers did not 
want to see the British troops coming 
there, and that several of the settlers had 
gone to Auckland, leaving their wives and 
children in lonely, unprotected situations, 
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relying with confidence on the character of 
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the Native inhabitants. The writer, more. 
over, said there was no evidence of their 
having joined in any hostile scheme until 
the dread of invasion drove them into q 
hostile alliance with other chiefs, and it 
was only the desperation of their condition 
which kept them in arms against the 
British Government. He wished to know 
whether the rumour was authentic, that 
despatches had been recently received from 
New Zealand conveying the information 
that a proclamation of a most sanguinary 
character had been issued by the author- 
ities, not only directed to the confiscation 
of the land of the Natives, but also to 
deprive them of anything like a fair trial 
when taken in war. This contrasted 
strongly with the words of a message which 
they sent to one of our officers on the 2nd 
of March last before an engagement, and 
in which they stated that wounded and 
captured men and all women and children 
would be spared. Now it happened that 
in an engagement in which the Native loss 
amounted to seventy killed and some 
wounded, there was a large number of 
women among the sufferers. This was, 
no doubt, owing to some accident, but it 
was a most unfortunate circumstance. In 
many of these battles the number of Natives, 
even when they were successful, was less 
than the British troops, and the British 
Generals bore testimony to the valour of 
the Natives. The hon. Gentleman near 
him had the other night described the war 
as unjust and cruel; and Lord Grey last 
Session spoke of it as being caused by the 
just discontent of the Maories. Some of 
the European population sold powder and 
shot to be used against the British troops. 
The British tax-payer was paying for a 
war in which no British interest was in- 
volved, but which seriously compromised 
the honour of thiscountry. He moved as 
an Amendment that the Bill be read 4 
third time this day three months. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY seconded 
the Motion. Before the battle of Taranaki 
it appeared that a large quantity of stores 
and arms were supplied to the Natives, and 
he wished to know whether the Secretary 
for the Colonies could give any information 
on that subject? It was monstrous that 
any portion of the colonists should be en- 
gaged in such a proceeding. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day 
month,” —(Mér, Hennessy.) 
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Mr. CARDWELL said, he was con- 
yinced that there was no truth in the im- 
putation that the colonists furnished their 
enemies in the field with munitions of war. 
A large portion of the Native population 
were friendly to the British people ; some 
were hesitating between the two sides, and 
in only a limited portion of the Island 
a hostile feeling existed. In that great 
Island the hostile population could not be 
prevented by any vigilance on the part of 
the Government or the commanding officers 
from obtaining a supply of munitions of 
war; but it was absurd to suppose that 
the British population, all of whom in 
the province of Auckland were in arms 
for the protection of their homes, were 
engaged in furnishing materials for their 
own destruction. If he did not with 
the hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Whalley) attribute the origin of the rebel- 
lion to the Roman Catholic priests, neither 
did he, with the hon. Member for King’s 
County (Mr. Hennessy), attribute it to the 
brethren of our blood who had settled in 
the colony. He would not take statements 
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gathered from any accidental source, but | 
he would take the words of the Governor 
of New Zealand. After describing the | 


murderous outrage in which the war began, 


the Governor went on to say— 


“ Just after these murders, plots were formed 
by the same people and their adherents in the | 
Lower Waikato for an attack upon the settlement 
of Auckland. The Natives who formed these | 
plots were all well armed, and had long been pre- | 
paring themselves for such enterprises. They 
had drilled their men, dressed them in uniforms, | 
and appointed them to different ranks. What | 
would have been said of the Government which, | 
having the then recent and lamentable example 
at New Plymouth before its eyes, had hesitated to 
provide for the safety of the Queen’s subjects.” 


It was in that conspiracy that the war 
originated, and it was to put it down that 
we were then engaged in war. Reference 
had been made to the representations made 
by various persons on behalf of the Natives; | 
but the object was not to justify the re- | 
bellion, but to obtain mercy and considera- | 
tion for the Natives. Mr. Sewell, for in- | 
stance, said— 





“The Manipotos, under their chief Rewi, a 
powerful and numerous tribe, are a lawless, tur- | 
bulent set of men, living in a remote and diffi- 


cult country, and ready to engage in any work of | 


} 


mischief.” 


Chief Justice Martin also said, we were | 
stronger because we were avenging blood- | 


shed, and that the conflict had not been | 
i 
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desired or brought about by the Maori 
race, but by a turbulent minority belonging 
chiefly to one tribe. They brought no 
charge against the Maori race. They were 
dealing only with one set of rebels in one 
district of the colony. They were endea- 
vouring to secure not only for the settlers 


| but for the Maories the tranquil enjoyment 


of good order and prosperity. Such being 
the nature of the war, what had been Sir 
George Grey’s policy ? At that hour they 


| would not desire him to quote despatches ; 


and he would only say that Sir George 
Grey spoke of mercy being shown, where- 
ever it was possible, after the war was 
concluded ; and the instructions from the 
Home Government were based on the same 
principle. It was true mercy to bring this 
war to a speedy close; and when that had 
been accomplished, justice would be ad- 
ministered with mercy and consideration to 
the rebels, so as to restore tranquillity, and 
benefit both the British colonists and the 
great majority of the Maories. It was to 
further that view that the Bill had been 
introduced, and he hoped that at this stage 
the House would not withhold its approval. 
With regard to the question of the hon. 
Member for Peterborough, he could only 
say he was not aware of any statement of 
Sir George Grey’s of the nature of that 
attributed to him by the hon. Member. 
There were some statements, however, in 
the despatches to which he deemed it desir- 
able not to give any currency, as there was 
quite ill-feeling enough in the colony with- 
out adding to it. 

Mr. WARNER hoped the House would 
take an early opportunity of expressing an 
opinion against the pernicious practice of 
guaranteeing colonial loans. It was the 
colonists who reaped the whole of whatever 
benefits accrued from such wars as this, 
while all the burden fell on the mother 
country. 

Sm WILLIAM FRASER said, that 
there never was an occurrence to which the 
term accidental could more justly be applied 
than to the deaths of the women which had 
been referred to. Due notice of the British 
attack was given; but the Native chiefs 
misealeulated their strength, and their 
resistance to our soldiers led to some 
shells being discharged which killed the 
women. He hoped the House would pass 
the Bill. As to the sale of weapons, the 
letter of the Natives distinctly asserted it. 


Question put, ‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,’’ 
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The House divided :—Ayes 75; Noes 
32: Majority 43. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°; Verbal Amendment made. 

Bill passed. 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR 
EXPENSES) BILL—[Bu 218.] 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that he rose to make the expla- 
nation which he had promised when the 
House assented to the second reading. 
The Bill was the same as that of last 
year, with the exception of certain small 
changes in the schedule. The total es- 
timated cost of the works remained un- 
changed, but it was arrived at in a some- 
what different manner. For instance, in 
the ‘‘ Sandown Bay defences,’’ £10,000 
more was put down this year, chiefly 
owing to engineering difficulties, arising 
from the nature of the ground at Fort 
Bembridge. There would also be an in- 
creased expenditure of £15,000 for the 
works at the Isle of Grain. There was a 
reduction in the estimates for the Hilsea 


Lines, in consequence of the manner in 
which it was now proposed that Portsdown 


Hill should be fortified. It was now pro- 
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posed to abandon certain outworks, which 
would reduce the expenditure by about 
£20,000, and there would be a saving of 
£5,000 in the works at Picklecombe. It, 
was not intended to enter into any new work | 
which did not appear in the schedule, but | 
he proposed to ask the House to vote | 
£25,000 for works to the southward of | 
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works should be constructed on the Spit. 
bank and on the Ryde Sand, about 1,200 
yards to the southward of the Sturbridge 
Shoal. The works completed, or near} 
so, were—on the Portsmouth station, the 
Needles, Warden Point, Puckpool, East. 
ney, and Lump’s Batteries, Stokes Bay 
lines, Forts Grange, Rowner, and Broek. 
hurst ; on the Plymouth station, Drake's 
Island, Eastern King, Western King, 
Mount Edgecumbe, Whitesand Bay, and 
Cawsand Bay batteries, Devonport lines, 
and Fort Tregantle; on the Pembroke 
station, South Hook, Hubberstone, and 
Popton batteries ; on the Portland station, 
a small battery on the Inner Pierhead ; 
and on the Dover station, Dover Castle 
and the Western Heights. Considerable 
progress had also been made on other works 
at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Pembroke, Port. 
land, Gravesend, the Medway and Sheer. 
ness, Dover, and Cork. Of all the works 
specified in the schedule only seven were 
not yet under contract. 

Sm JOHN HAY asked, whether it was 
intended to fortify Pembroke after the Re- 
port of the Select Committee recommend- 
ing the sale of that dockyard ? 

Sir MORTON PETO thought that be- 
fore the site of the central arsenal was 
decided upon, the House ought to have an 
opportunity of expressing an opinion uponit. 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2, 

Mr. C. P. BERKELEY complained of 
the lumping together of the items for the 
different ports. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY inquired 
whether any calculation could be given of 
the number of men which would be re- 


Milford Haven, on the Pembroke station. | quired to hold all these fortifications. It 
The estimated cost of the works was| was said that 40,000 men would be re 
£80,000, but no money had been actually | quired for Portsmouth alone, and probably 
asked for until the present year. At Spit-| 250,000 for the whole of the proposed 
head the contract was renewed last year, | works. 

and the works had been recommenced.| Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
Great progress had been made with the| the Resolution of the Committee recom- 
Horse Sand Fort, and it was expected that mending that Pembroke dockyard should 
the basement would be entirely completed | be disposed of was carried by a majority of 
and ready for the superstructure next/one only; and even assuming that here- 
summer. Upon No Man’s Land the works | after that most magnificent dockyard was 


were also advancing rapidly, although the | 
basement would not be completed until the 
end of the year. The works at Spithead 
would be more expensive than was origi- 
nally anticipated, as the special Commis- 
sion appointed to consider the alterations 
requisite in the original plan for the de- 
fence of Spithead had recommended that 





disposed of, which he trusted would not 
be the case for a long time, he sincerely 
hoped the House would not consent to 
leave one of the most magnificent harbours 
of the country undefended. 

Sm MORTON PETO was surprised at 
the remarks of the noble Lord the Seere- 
tary to the Admiralty after the Report 
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made by his own Committee. That Com- 
mittee was at least entitled to have its re- 
commendation respectfully considered,’and 
he hoped the proposal as regarded Pembroke 
would not be pressed that night. 

Tue Marquessor HARTINGTON said, 
it was not intended this year to ask the 
House to vote any money for the cite of the 
central arsenal, but it was fully intended 
todo so at a future time. There were at 
present as many works in hand as could 
be conveniently proceeded with at one 
time. With regard to Pembroke, he was 
quite unable to give any opinion as to the 
propriety of abandoning the dockyard there 
ornot ; but even if they did abandon it, it 
would be expedient to complete the works 
in progress there, for which the Vote 
asked this year was required. 

Sm JOHN HAY thought that the ex- 
planation given by the noble Lord respect- 
ing Pembroke dockyard was most unsatis- 
factory. The noble Lord himself was 
Chairman of the Committee that decided 
against keeping up that dockyard, and the 
noble Lord himself suggested the reduction 
of its size. When the proper time arrived 
he (Sir John Hay) would certainly move 
the reduction of the Vote by £35,000, 
being the amount required for Pembroke 
dockyard. 

Lorvd CLARENCE PAGET aaid, his 
report had referred only to the small dock- 
yards, but he looked upon Pembroke as a 
most important one. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE suggested that 
the reference to the central arsenal should 
be omitted from the clause. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
it was hardly necessary to strike out the 
words. The Act remained exactly the 
same as it had been. Hon. Members 
ought to accept the assurance of the Go- 
vernment on the subject. As to the esti- 
mated cost of the works at Spithead, he 
was informed that there was no doubt that 
the whole of the works could be executed 
for the original sum set down for the three 
works, 

Mr. ANGERSTEIN moved that the 
words which referred to the central arse- 
nal should be omitted from the clause. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
would consent to the omission of the words 
from the second clause, but not from the 
schedule, because the principle had been 
recommended by the different Committees 
who had considered the question. The 
Government had no intention this year to 
propose to purchase any land, nor could 








such a purchase be made without the sanc- 
tion of that House. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause agreed to, as were the remaining 
clauses. 

Schedule— 

Sm JOHN HAY proposed to omit Pem- 
broke. He could not consent to the Vote 
of £35,000 for works at that dockyard. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, the fortifica- 
tion of Pembroke was as important as any 
works upon the southern coast. 

Amendment negatived. 

Schedule agreed to 


House resumed. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be consi- 
dered Zo-morrow, at Twelve of the clock. 


INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE BILL. 
[BILL 213. ]—consIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” 


Mr. HENNESSY moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow at 
Twelve of the clock. 


SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CLERGY 
DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL—{[Buz 161.] 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“*That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Mr. KINNAIRD moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”— (J/r, 
Kinnaird.) 

The House divided :—-Ayes 18; Noes 
40: Majority 22. 

Original Question again proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Mr. WARNER moved the adjournment 
of the House. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
proposed, ‘* That this House do now ad- 
journ.””— (Mr. Warner.) 
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Mr. KINNAIRD * said, that the other 
night the hon. Member for the Elgin 
Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff) stated that the 
Church of Scotland did not object to the 
Bill, and quoted the authority of an emi- 
nent member of that Church, Dr. Lee. 
He (Mr. Kinnaird) would therefore, with 
the permission of the House, read some 
portions of a letter addressed by the rev. 
Doctor to himself. Dr. Lee wrote— 


“IT hold the same opinions (substantially) which 
you have so well expressed regarding the Scottish 
Episcopal Church Disabilities Bill. My friend 
Mr. Grant Duff, in alluding to my proceeding in 
this matter in the General Assembly, quite mis- 
took my position and sentiments. My own opi- 
nion of this measure was never any secret. I 
have always regarded it as a violation of the Ar- 
ticles of Union, and as involving a virtual estab- 
lishment of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, of 
which surely the Church of Scotland has reason 
and right to complain. This Bill reaches much 
further than its immediate and ostensible object, 
and it is not on account of its ostensible object 
that its concocters and promoters chiefly value it. 
They know well that it will serve for ulterior ends 
of far greater importance. I believe, however, 
that the Church of Scotland would hardly have 
succeeded, however early or strenuous her oppo- 
sition had been; and the attempt on her part to 
raise opposition now would probably result only 
in injury to ourselves. The Bill seems to be on 
the eve of passing the Commons, I cannot help 
expressing my wonder that no Scotch Member 
except yourself has taken the ground which you 
have taken. In fact, neither the Church of Scot- 
land nor Presbytery is in any sense represented in 
Parliament. Most of the Scotch Members appear 
to know very little more about Scotland than the 
English Members, and with few exceptions they 
regard such questions as this through the medium 
either of Episcopal feelings or of some form of 
Dissent. There can be no doubt that a large body 
of the most intelligent of our ministers hold the 
sentiments you have expressed, and generally 
speaking the ablest of them hold these sentiments 
most strongly.” 


Another leading minister of the same 
Church, referring to other real disabilities, 
which he hoped Parliament would consider 
another year, says — 


‘The Church of Scotland would no more think 
of re-ordaining an Episcopal than a Presbyterian 
minister. Let the law of the Church of England 
be rendered such as to permit her Bishops to re- 
cognize Presbyterian ‘ orders,’ and one objection 
to the Bill will be removed. If the Bill pass in 
its present shape, the members of the Established 
Church of England will be allowed to acknow- 
ledge as ministers those ordained by a particular 
section of Scottish Dissenters, but not those or- 
dained by the Established Church of Scotland. 
A more monstrous piece of intolerance it is im- 
possible to imagine perpetrated in this country. 

Nothing can be more unjust than the ex- 
clusion of Her Majesty’s Scottish chaplains from 
the royal chapels of England, and there being no 
provision for the maintenance of Presbyterian 
worship in the British Court and Legislature 
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when they happen to be in England. Constity. 
tionally the Church of Scotland is on terms of 
exact equality with the Church of England, and 
if men are to hunt out disabilities, let them find 
one in the Seotch Members of the Legislature 
being summoned to England, without their bei 
provided with such means of worship as are en- 
Joyed by their Colleagues of the Episcopal persua. 
sion. Mr. Duff’s account of what passed 
in the General Assembly was not correct. I am 
sorry I have not now a spare copy of the newspa 
reports of the discussion, but both Dr. Robert Lee 
and I, though not agreeing in many things, ex. 
pressed our opinion as opposed to that of the 
majority of the Committee, which was that the 
Assembly should not petition against the Bill, 

P.S.—I find I have omitted another very se. 
rious Presbyterian grievance, which ought to be 
redressed, Chapels are built with Government 
money for army stations, and yet chaplains of the 
Established Church of Scotland holding Ler 
Majesty’s Commission are refused admission into 
them, with the troops under their charge, because 
these chapels have been consecrated.” 


Standing almost alone as he had done, he 
had been unable to stop this most mis- 
chievous and cunningly devised Bill ; but 
he would fain hope that its originators had 
unwittingly awakened a slumbering feel- 
ing, which would not be hushed again till 
real disabilities were removed, and the Pro. 
testant Church of England was rescued 
from the would-be grasp of men who see 
a sister, though a corrupt one, in the 
Church of Rome, but a great schism in the 
National Church of Scotland. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again 


proposed, 
*“‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’ 


Original 


Me. WHALLEY moved that the Bill 
be read a third time this day month, 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘upon this day 
month.” —( Mr. Whalley.) 

Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 34; Noes 
10: Majority 24. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°, and passed, with an Amené- 
ment. 


The Order of the Day for the Third 
Reading of the Bill having been read about 
three o’clock in the morning, the discussion 
which followed was not reported. 

Sir W. Hearucore, The Arroryey Ge- 
NERAL, Mr. Grant Dorr, Sir EpwarD 
CoLEBROOKE supported the Bill. Mr. K1y- 
warp, Mr. Waryer, Mr. Newpecate, Mr. 
WHALLEY, spoke against the measure, 
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MASTERS AND SERVANTS BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Conzerr, Bill to alter and 
amend the Law relating to contracts of service 
between Master and Servant, ordered* to be 
brought in by Mr. Cosserr and Mr. Cox. 


Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 232.] 


House adjourned at half 
past Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 22, 1864. 


MINUTES.]— Sexect Comurrez — Report — 
Highways Act Amendment * (No. 227); Rail- 
way Companies Powers * (No. 229); Thames 
Conservancy * (No. 226). 

Pustic Bits—First Reading—Criminal Justice 
Act (1855) Extension* (No. 231); Ar- 
magh Archiepiscopal Revenues * (No. 232) ; 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation )*; New 
Zealand (Guarantee of Loan)* (No. 233); 
Contagious Diseases* (No. 234); Pilotage 
Order Confirmation (No. 2)* (No. 235) ; Bank 
Post Bills (Ireland)* (No. 236) ; Public Works 
(Manufacturing Districts)* (No. 237); Corn 
Accounts and Returns* (No. 238); Poor 
Removal * (No. 239); Westminster Bridge 
Traffic * (No. 240); Stamp Duties Act (1864) 
Amendment * (No, 241). 

Second Reading—Harwich Harbour Act Amend- 
ment * (No. 210) ; Bank Notes, &c. Signature* 
(No. 217); Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act 
Extension * (No. 213); Exchequer Bonds 
(£1,600,000)* (No. 224). 

Committee—Railways Construction Facilities * 
(No, 222); ‘Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c.* 
(No. 214); Registration of Deeds (Ireland)* 
(No. 218); Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, &c. 
(No. 219); Justices Proceedings Confirmation 
(Sussex)* (No. 220); Ionian States Acts of 
Parliament Repeal* (No. 212); Turnpike 
Trusts Arrangements * (No. 211). 

Report—Highways Act Amendment * (No. 207); 
Railway Companies Powers * (No. 121) 
Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c.* (No. 214) , 
Registration of Deeds (Ireland)* (No. 218) 
Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, &c. (No. 219) 
Justices Proceedings Confirmation (Sussex)* 
(No. 220); Ionian States Acts of Parliament 
Repeal * (No. 212) ; Turnpike Trusts Arrange- 
ments * (No. 211). 

Third Reading — Accidents Compensation Act 
Amendment * (No. 158); Burials Registra- 
tion * (No. 144) ; College of Physicians * (No. 
114); Inclosure (No. 2)* (No. 177); Trespass 
(Ireland)* (No. 202); Militia Pay *; Sale of 
Gas (Scotland)* (No. 152); Naval Discipline * 
(No. 205) [u.1.] ; Local Government Act (1858) 
Amendment * (No. 190). 


MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOLS. 
PETITIONS. — 
Lorn BROUGHAM presented Petitions 
from Birmingham and other places for the 
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Employment of Certificated Teachers in 
Middle Class Schools. He had had the 
honour of introducing to his noble Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury a deputation 
which urged upon him the prayer of the Pe- 
titioners, that the Government should apply 
its attention to the important subject of 
the education of the middle classes. There 
was no wish on the part of these persons 
to interfere with the middle class schools 
now existing. On the contrary, the Pe- 
titioners desired that those schools should 
be left entirely to themselves; but they 
were satisfied that if a system of supervision 
by Inspectors, who should have power to 
give certificates of character and ability, 
were established, there was scarcely one 
school in a hundred that would not volun- 
tarily come under supervision for the very 
purpose of sharing in the great benefits 
which a certificate from the Inspectors 
would confer. The working classes in this 
country might be reckoned at 15,000,000 ; 
for the education of the children of those 
classes ample means were provided, and 
due inspection precluded objectionable and 
incompetent persons from teaching in their 
schools, and Parliament had voted not less 
than £5,000,000 for the education of the 
humbler classes. But for the education 
of the middle classes no provision whatever 
was made, no system of inspection was 
provided, nor any means taken to secure 
that the education given should be good. 
It was, however, estimated that the sums 
expended by the parents of the middle 
classes in schools for the education of 
their children amounted to not less than 
£4,000,000 yearly. The consequence of 
this entire want of supervision was that 
the quality of the education given at these 
schools was greatly complained of. The 
subject was one of great importance and 
deserved the gravest consideration on the 
part of the Government; and he (Lord 
Brougham) thought that a Commission to 
inquire into the subject might render great 
service, 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he entirely 
concurred in the importance of the subject 
which his noble and learned Friend had 
brought under the notice of their Lord- 
ships. During the last few years great 
improvements had, no doubt, been made 
in the system of education in the schools 
supported by the State, and it was equally 
true that those improvements had been 
practically ignored by the middle class 
schools. But it was impossible that the 
education of the middle classes could be 
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undertaken by the Government, both on 
account of the large amount of patronage 
which it would place in their hands, and 
the expenditure of public money upon 
those who could themselves afford to pay 
for the education of their children. A 
machinery of competitive examination had 
been devised by the Universities, which 
would be, he thought, of the greatest pos- 
sible use in causing emulation among the 
larger middle class schools. He thought 
that a system of inspection for middle class 
schools might also be established, and that 
any school willing to place itself under 
inspection might claim an examination of 
its pupils by duly qualified Inspectors. 
There would be no objection on the part of 
such schools, he thought, to pay a small 
sum towards inspection, so as to make the 
system either wholly or in great part self- 
supporting. 


REVIVAL OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscoust STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE rose to draw attention to the 
prevailing rumours concerning a supposed 
revival of the so-called Holy Alliance, 
and to inquire whether Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have any information thereon 


which may be communicated to Parlia- 
ment without prejudice to the public ser- 
vice; and said—My Lords, I rise to ad- 
dress your Lordships in pursuance of the 
notice which I placed on your Lordships’ 


table some time ago. It was my inten- 
tion to have brought forward the subject 
at an earlier period, but circumstances, 
independent of myself, have caused me to 
defer it until the present time. I need 
not tell your Lordships that the subject 
of my notice is of the greatest delicacy 
and importance. It may be said that the 
question which I ask your Lordships to 
consider is one merely arising from news- 
paper reports; but I think it may be 
shown that appearances are such that 
there is a reality which is well worthy 
of your Lordships’ attention. It is now, 
my Lords, almost half a century since the 
Holy Alliance was first formed; but even 
now, at this distance of time, the impres- 
sion that it made on the world is fresh in 
our recollection. It was thought a strange 
thing that three despotic Powers should 
have joined together in an alliance for 
purposes of personal understanding at a 
moment when so many of the States of 
Europe were engaged in settling the great 
Earl Granville 
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questions which had been disturbed by 
the wars of revolutionary France. It 
was thought ominous that Powers of their 
immense extent and immense resources 
should have taken upon themselves to 
overlook the claims of other Powers, and 
that they should have embarked in 4 
separate negotiation—and that, too, on 
principles which naturally created jealousy, 
distrust, and alarm throughout the greater 
part of Europe. The Treaties of Vienng 
and Paris that had been recently con- 
cluded had had for their object to com- 
pose existing differences, and to settle the 
affairs of Europe upon a permanent basis 
of justice and stability. Those great 
Powers were the principal agents in these 
negotiations; yet scarcely were the trea- 
ties put into action than it was found that 
those Powers were taking a separate posi- 
tion, and well-founded alarm was felt at 
the character of the engagements which 
they had contracted. It is very true that 
plausible explanations were given, and it 
is but fair to do justice to whatever may 
have been the good intentions of the 
Powers that founded that alliance. No 
doubt there were many people who thought 
that not much harm could result from that 
combination ; but those wh» looked below 
the surface were well convinced that these 
engagements, whatever might be the in- 
tentions of the Powers who contracted 
them, were sure to degenerate into opera- 
tions subversive of the liberty of Europe 
and dangerous to the independence of the 
weaker States. I must say, my Lords, 
while doing justice to those great Sove- 
reigns who at that time rendered such 
eminent services to Europe, that they 
would have better consulted their own 
glory, and, perhaps, their own quiet, if 
they had been content to remain in con- 
cord with the other Powers without en- 
tering into any separate and more inti- 
mate coalition among themselves. The 
personal recollections of many. of your 
Lordships go back to this period, and you 
may remember that the attention of Par- 
liament was early called to this subject, 
and that, notwithstanding the votes of 
courtesy which accompanied its action, it 
substantially did its duty in the persons 
of many of its Members, who directed the 
public attention to the dangers and pro- 
bable consequences of the so-called Holy 
Alliance, and raised their voices against 
it. I may appeal for confirmation to 4 
noble and learned Friend of mine who 
took a prominent part in all the condem- 
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nations of that hour, and whom it is a 

t satisfaction to me still to see in your 
Lordships’ House. I may call upon him 
to carry back his recollection to those 
times, and I shall be gratified to hear 
upon this occasion the well-known tones 
of his voice, which has been so often 
raised in the service of humanity, and 
which is always listened to both here 
and elsewhere with attention and respect. 
Courtesy prevented the Government of 
that day from expressing its opinion upon 
the course pursued by friendly Govern- 
ments, but it declined to join the Alliance, 
and, seconded by the general feeling of 
the country, did what depended upon it 
to throw discredit upon it. The Al- 
liance fell gradually into a state of abey- 
ance; but that circumstance did not pre- 
vent it from showing, as occasions offered 
in subsequent years, what was its true 
character. Above all, upon the occasion 
which was referred to by my noble Friend 
opposite (Earl Russell) the other night, 
your Lordships will remember that in 
1823, when Spain was struggling for its 
liberties, a French army—the army of the 
Restoration— commanded by the Duc 
d’Angouléme, and hounded on, I may say, 
by these potentates, disregarded the pro- 
tests of this country (protests which pro- 
ceeded from every party in the country) 
and succeeded in overpowering the efforts of 
the Spanish people for freedom, and placed 
King Ferdinand on an irresponsible throne. 
These things cannot be forgotten; and, 
therefore, when we witness circumstances 
which lead us to apprehend that there is 
danger of the revival of such an Alliance, 
we naturally take an interest in the mat- 
ter, which, I believe, will not be confined 
to a few individuals in this House, but 
when the subject is understood, will, no 
doubt, be shared by the public at large. 
It may be said that this apprehension of 
a revival of the Alliance rests in the first 
instance on rumours which may have been 
of an evanescent kind, which passed from 
mouth to mouth, but may have had no 
solid foundation in fact. But circumstances 
have followed, which give importance to 
these rumours, which, I think, may fairly 
be brought forward, and which, in their 
combination, will show that there is, at 
least a plausible, though possibly not a 
clear and solid foundation for the appre- 
hension of the revival of that Alliance. 
The newspapers have published statements 
echoing the public apprehension on this 
subject. I may be told that newspaper 
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reports are little better than public ru- 
mours; but that I can hardly admit at a 
time when the public journals are con- 
ducted with so much skill and attention to 
facts, and when persons are employed by 
them abroad, who would do credit to the 
service of any Government—gentlemen of 
education, gentlemen who are not only 
capable of reporting what passes before 
their eyes, but of obtaining the greatest 
distinction by the exercise of their powers. 
The statements to which I refer must be 
fresh in the recollection of your Lordships, 
and although I have them at hand, so re- 
cent are their dates that it is perhaps 
hardly necessary that I should refer to 
them in a more particular manner. We 
all remember the circumstances which 
attended the mission of Baron Manteuffel 
from St. Petersburg to Vienna, and what 
remarkable occurrences followed upon that 
event. Scarcely was it known that he 
had succeeded in the object of his mission 
when it was perceived that the war in 
Denmark was taking a more aggressive 
character, the troops of Russia on a large 
scale were put in motion, and Austria, 
notwithstanding the line which she took 
last year, placed Gallicia and Cracow in a 
state of siege. When all these circum- 
stances are put together and joined with 
others which were known at the time, 
hardly a doubt can remain that the com- 
munications which passed between the 
three Sovereigns at that period were of a 
nature which went far beyond the osten- 
sible object of the mission. The conclu- 
sions which we must draw are of a nature 
to arouse apprehensions, and to justify the 
adoption of a serious view of this most 
important subject. There are also other 
circumstances which come in aid of these. 
I would allude particularly, with all due 
reserve, to that correspondence which has 
occasioned some communications in this 
House, and the authority of which has 
been on the part of one or two of the 
Powers concerned seriously denied. There 
are, however, parts of that correspondence, 
which is well known to your Lordships, to 
which, as far as I am aware, no formal 
refutation has been given. There are 
circumstances which give a great proba- 
bility of authenticity to that correspon- 
dence, to which I will call the attention 
of my noble Friend the Foreign Secretary 
and the House. It is stated in a despatch, 
alleged to be from Prince Gortschakoff, 
that a certain line was taken, or was to 
be taken, with regard to operations in 
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Denmark; and the same thing is referred 
to in another despatch of a private cha- 
racter, in which it is mentioned that Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
was apprised by Prince Gortschakoff of 
that communication to the Prussian Go- 
vernment. Now, it would be the duty 
of Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg to communicate what passed on that 
occasion to his Government; and I would 
ask the noble Earl opposite whether, in 
his official correspondence with the Am- 
bassador, there is any trace of such a com- 
munication having been made. There is 
also a reference in another despatch to a 
conversation between the Austrian Am- 
bassador and the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. If that is true it 
may be a question whether, although the 
whole correspondence may not be accu- 
rately given, it may not be in substance 
correct, and well worthy of attention. 
There are other circumstances which con- 
firm the belief, that although the whole 
of the published despatches may not be 
authentic, in substance the correspondence 
may be correct. The well-known policy 


of the three Sovereigns, the interests they 
have at stake, the spirit which pervades 
their conduct, all give an @ priori notion 
of its credibility and a strong presumption 


of its substantial truth. Now, my Lords, 
if it should happen that that which rested 
on rumour in the first instance and on the 
occurrence of particular circumstances in 
the second place—not to mention the meet- 
ing of the Sovereigns, who might have 
done all that they thought fit by means 
of secret negotiation being accompanied 
by their confidential advisers—should turn 
out to be substantially correct, it is not, 
I think, going too far to say that we find 
ourselves in the presence of a great danger. 
What, I would ask, are those Powers to 
whom the intentions to which I have re- 
ferred are ascribed? Your Lordships are 
aware of their resources, of the extent of 
their population, of the military force 
which they possess, and of the position 
which they oceupy in Europe. They are 
strong in all those elements which give 
strength, particularly strength of an ag- 
gressive character. Suppose, then, danger 
to exist in the manner which I have re- 
presented, I can hardly suppose it to be 
greater than as it exists arising out of such 
a combination ; nor is this danger confined 
to the power which may be wielded by 
those great Sovereigns. Neither is it con- 
fined to the community of interest by 
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which they may be actuated. It extends 
to other points which cannot be overlooked, 
There is a provocative to popular reaction 
on the Continent of a very dangerous cha. 
racter. I would ask your Lordships whe. 
ther the state of Europe and of the world 
at the present time is such that we can 
view the principles maintained by those 
great Sovereigns without a feeling of great 
apprehension for European society? If 
all the instruments of armed power were 
brought into play for the purpose of k 

ing down those who would naturally wish 
to vindicate their claim to better treatment, 
ean that, I would ask, be done without 
stirring up a strong feeling of reaction 
throughout the world? This is a state of 
things which it has been the main object 
of our statesmen to avoid; yet we now 
see, day after day, despotism advancing on 
the one side and democracy on the other; 
despotism armed to carry its views into 
effect in the most oppressive manner, and 
democracy fostering a spirit which may 
rise into aggression. This Alliance may 
have the effect of bringing both these forces 
into action—for the extension of the ag- 
gressive power on the part of the Sove- 
reigns would inevitably stir up a strong 
spirit of resistance over ifurope. This 
very morning, when bearing in mind that 
I would have to address your Lordships 
this evening, I saw a manifesto of the 
revolutionary party in Italy calling on 
their fellow-subjects to prepare for some 
attempt, the nature of which was only 
indicated by the name of Mazzini. Surely 
I do not err when I say that we should be 
likely to find no place for our interests in 
either extreme. We in this country for- 
tunately enjoy a constitutional form of 
government, to which we are attached. 
We have a throne, a free Legislature, and 
the means of preserving those privileges 
which we hold so dear. If the principles 
which are well known to belong to the 
Governments of which I have spoken 
should come into operation, or if, on the 
other hand, the popular reaction to which 
I have referred should take place, where 
shall we find an intermediate course to 
check the dangers on both sides? I know 
of no other except that which is to be 
found in war or in preparatory negotia- 
tion. So far as negotiation is concerned, 
I am not aware that we have anything to 
replace those earlier alliances of the last 
century, which gave us support on many 
pressing occasions ; and it becomes a ques- 
tion whether the public obligations of our 
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ition are sufficient to demand that we 
should risk the hazard of war. I trust 
that if I need any justification in the eyes 
of your Lordships the apprehension of an 
alliance which would bring together cer- 
tain Powers in a spirit dangerous to the 
world will justify me in laying the ques- 
tion before you, and in extending the scope 
of my observations to subjects which are 
connected with it, although they may not 
appear to have any direct bearing upon 
it. Considering the dangers to which I 
have alluded, it would be most satisfactory 
if we could see some system of foreign 
policy adopted in a direction favourable to 
the recovery of that position towards the 
other Powers which appears of late to have 
been considerably weakened —a position 
in which we might count on the support 
of other Powers, and above all on the sup- 
portof that powerful neighbour so near to 
us in position, and brought so close to us 
by the sympathies of a generous competi- 
tion. It would be a great satisfaction to 
know that Her Majesty’s Government are 
not neglectful of the duty of keeping up a 
friendly understanding with the illustrious 
Sovereign of that country—a man who has 
deserved well of us on many occasions, and 
who has earned his position in Europe by 
the exercise of remarkable abilities—abi- 
lities so great as to throw into the shade 
those matters which in former times were 
justly considered to deserve censure. I 
should be glad if the principle of a 
friendly understanding with that great 
Power were reverted to, and also if the ten- 
dency of our foreign policy were such as 
to rely not merely on the effects of our 
wide-spread commerce to bring us nearer 
to those from whom we have lately been 
estranged. We are told that the interests 
of commerce may be relied on to bring 
together all countries, and to relieve us 
from all anxiety for the preservation of 
peace. My Lords, I cannot place my en- 
tire reliance on that doctrine. I say, on 
the contrary, that in proportion as our 
commerce increases we are exposed to 
greater risks of collision. We have ships 
in every port, and interests in every sea, 
and on one point or another we are con- 
stantly coming into contact with other 
Powers. Scarcely a month passes without 
something happening which may bring us 
into the danger of a difference with some 
other country. ‘The state of our relations 
with more than one Foreign Power at the 
present moment justifies me in saying that. 
Therefore, although our extensive com- 
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merce is the source of great national pros- 
perity, yet I recognize also in it a constant 
source of danger from collision with the 
interests of other countries. We always 
find ourselves under the necessity of being 
prepared to defend our fellow-subjects, and 
to defend our interests against the jealou- 
sies on the one side, and encroachments on 
the other, which may always be expected 
from the strife of human passions, and 
which we cannot hope to escape. We 
may wrap ourselves up in the intention of 
being just towards others, and of giving 
up what there was of encroachment in our 
ancient system; but we have to consider 
the disposition of other nations, and we 
have to consider what we are exposed to 
by our constantly coming into contact with 
nations of every kind, and interests of 
every description. I can see no means of 
making head against contingencies of this 
kind, except by maintaining our military 
defences, and by keeping our alliances in 
such a position that we may have some- 
thing to rely upon on the day of trial. 
We are told that interference in foreign 
affairs is sure to bring us into the danger 
of collision with other countries. My 


| Lords, this is altogether a matter of judg- 


ment. There are cases when a timely and 
wise interference is the best security 
against war, and the best preservative of 
the peace of Europe. It is entirely a mat- 
ter of discretion and judgment with re- 
spect to the time and the manner of ap- 
plying the principle of interference. We 
can no more dogmatize or indulge in general 
abstract professions of opinion on the prin- 
ciple of interference than on the question 
of peace or war. Of late we have heard 
opinions expressed which would make it 
appear that we are drifting into an atti- 
tude where the interests of our commerce 
are to supersede all other considerations. 
I have learned in my life that those who 
profess themselves most pacific are often 
most exposed to attack. If we wish to 
be safe and to escape that which has been 
the almost proverbial fate of all commercial 
countries, we must preserve that high 
spirit of nationality and that nobility of 
heart which tells us that our best interests 
are not based on mere sordid calculations 
of profit and loss. I am afraid that I 
have trespassed too long upon your Lord- 
ships’ attention, and though I am conscious 
that I have not done it full justice, yet the 
importance of the question is such that it 
may be left with perfect safety to your 
Lordships’ reflection. The noble Viscount 
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concluded by asking, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers have any information with 
regard to the prevailing rumours concern- 
ing a supposed revival of the so-called 
Holy Allfance which may be communi- 
cated to Parliament without prejudice to 
the public service ? 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, the re- 
marks made on this subject by my noble 
Friend are of very grave importance, com- 
ing as they do from one of his talents and 
high authority. My noble Friend cannot 
but be sensible that in calling the attention 
of your Lordships to this subject, and ad- 
dressing you at considerable length with 
regard to the apprehensions which he ap- 
pears to entertain, he must give force to 
similar apprehensions in the minds of 
others, and help to spread the alarm which 
he himself feels. Therefore, my noble 
Friend must excuse me, and I hope your 
Lordships will excuse me, if I enter some- 
what fully into the subject on which he 
has spoken. This question of my noble 
Friend is, in fact, three questions. The 
first is as to the genuineness of the docu- 
ments which have lately appeared in the 
public papers ; the next is as to whether 
there is anything like a revival of the 
Holy Alliance; and the third is as to the 
amount of apprehension which we ought 
to feel, supposing the existence of such an 
Alliance to be a matter of fact. Now, my 
Lords, with regard to the first of these 
questions, I cannot say that I myself have 
any belief in the genuineness of the docu- 
ments which have been published. My 
noble Friend has alluded particularly to 
two of those documents. ‘There certainly 
isa despatch addressed by Prince Gorts- 
chakoff to the diplomatic representative of 
Russia at Berlin. That despatch was read 
by Prince Gortschakoff to Lord Napier ; 
and the substance of it was afterwards 
communicated to me by the Russian 
Minister at the Court of St. James’s. In 
looking over the accounts which Lord 
Napier gave me of that document, and 
comparing it with what has appeared in 
The Morning Post, I see but a very dis- 
tant resemblance between the two; and 
my memory of what was read to me by 
the Russian Minister leads me to the same 
conclusion. It appears to me that any 
one conversant with the politics of Europe 
—either through the Courts, or by com- 
merce—might have obtained such an idea 
of what was going on as would have en- 
abled him, without seeing the original, to 
fabricate a despatch as closely resembling 
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the genuine one. Another of the published 
despatches seems to have been fabricated 
for the purpose of making the English 
Government believe that the course of the 
Russian Government was one of fraud and 
duplicity. It appears that that despatch 
is altogether false. It is stated to be so, 
and I entirely believe the statement. The 
other document is one giving an account 
of a conversation between the Count Ap. 
ponyi and Mr. Layard, the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. Sucha 
conversation did take place, and there is 
some resemblance, though not a close one, 
between the real conversation and the re- 
ported one, as far as the topics are con- 
cerned, but it is in some respects singularly 
erroneous—particularly in regard to dates, 
There are various circumstances which 
give an air of improbability to the genuine. 
ness Of those documents. One of these 
circumstances is that the Foreign Minister 
of Prussia is supposed in this correspon. 
dence to have written to one of the repre. 
sentatives of that country, and in his 
despatch to have referred to a difference of 
feeling as between the King and himself. 
Now, that is highly improbable. There 
is another part of the correspondence which 
represents Austria, Prussia, and Russia as 
having come to an agreement that they 
would consider all questions relating to 
Poland as referring to internal policy, and 
therefore to a subject on which they ought 
not to be called on to render an account to 
any other Power. Now, such a proceeding 
on the part of the Sovereigns of those three 
countries would have been an unnecessary 
one; for if they had arrived at the conelu- 
sion that they would not fulfil their treaty 
obligations, they might have violated them 
without making that formal declaration. 
The next question is, supposing those 
documenta not to be genuine, are there 
circumstances which give a certain sup- 
port to the belief of some action of the 
kind having taken place, and a union 
having been formed between the three 
Powers? Well, there have been transac- 
tions within the past month which it is 
not very difficult to account for, and 
which do give a certain semblance of 
truth to the substance of those docu- 
ments. For instance, it is well known 
that in Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
there is very extreme apprehension that 
those Powers are constantly expressing 
their desire that all the European Sove- 
reigns should unite in order to resist re- 
volutionary movements. But I believe 
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that for the language represented by those 
documents to have been used on that sub- 
ject, there is not more than that general 
foundation which might easily be obtained 
by commercial men who, for their own in- 
terest, are anxious to obtain the most 
recent accounts of what is doing in 
Europe, and may affect prices in the 
various markets. I am told that those 
documents were derived from commercial 
men. I now come to another question, 
which appears to be the gravest of those 
upon which my noble Friend touched— 
—namely, what is this Holy Alliance, 
and what are the apprehensions which 
we should entertain if it were estab- 
lished? Looking back—but putting aside 
the “Holy Brotherhood” of 1815, which 
was rather a form of expression used by 
the Emperor Alexander of Russia, when 
expressing his anxiety for united action 
between Sovereigns—putting that aside 
as of no practical account, we know that 
in 1820 there was an agreement which 
has been popularly described as “ the 
Holy Alliance.”” About December, 1820, 
an agreement was entered into between 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia. I shall 
read an extract from a circular issued to 
the Austrian, Prussian, and Russian Mi- 
nisters at Foreign Courts, and dated Lay- 
bach, May 21, 1821, in order to show 
what the purpose of that Alliance was, 
and in order that we may be able to form 
an opinion as to whether it is likely such 
an agreement should be come to at the 
present time. The circular states — 


“Useful or necessary changes in legislation, 
and in the administration of States, ought only to 
emanate from the free will and the intelligent 
and well-weighed conviction of those whom God 
has rendered responsible for power. All that de- 
viates from this line necessarily leads to disorder, 
commotions, and evils far more insufferable than 
those which they pretend to remedy. Pene- 
trated with this eternal truth, the sovereigns have 
not hesitated to proclaim it with frankness and 
vigour; they have declared that, in respecting 
the rights and independence of all legitimate 
power, they regarded as legally null, and as 
disavowed by the principles which constitute the 
public right of Eurepe, all pretended reform 
Operated by revolt and open hostility. ‘They 
have acted conformably to this declaration, in 
the events which have taken place at Naples, in 
those of Piedmont, and in those even which, 
under yery different circumstances, though pro- 
duced by combinations equally criminal, have 
recently made the eastern part of Europe a prey 
to incalculable convulsions.” 

My Lords, when that circular was issued 
it became a very serious question for the 
Government of this country what part 
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they should take with respect to a combi- 
nation so formidable, and founded on such 
principles. The consequences of such a 
policy could not escape a man of the 
sagacity of Lord Castlereagh, and on the 
19th of June, 1821, he wrote a circular 
on the subject. That circular was as 
follows :— 

“These measures embrace two distinct objects 
—first, the establishment of certain general prin- 
ciples for the regulation of the future political 
conduct of the Allies in the cases therein described. 

- « «+ « The system of measures proposed 
under the former head, if to be reciprocally 
acted upon, would be in direct repugnance to 
the fundamental laws of this country. But, 
even if this decisive objection did not exist, the 
British Government would nevertheless regard 
the principles on which these measures rest to be 
such as could not safely be admitted as a system 
of international law. They do not regard the 
Alliance as entitled, under existing treaties, to 
assume in their character as Allies any such gene- 
ral powers, nor do they conceive that such extra- 
ordinary powers could be assumed, in virtue of 
any fresh diplomatic transaction among the Allied 
Courts, without their either attributing to them- 
selves a supremacy incompatible with the rights 
of other States, or, if to be acquired through the 
special accession of such States, without intro- 
ducing a federative system in Europe, not only 
unwieldy and ineffectual to its object, but leading 
to many most serious inconveniences.” 

When Parliament met, this circular was 
laid before it, and it excited, as might 
be expected, great discussion. Lord Lans- 
downe brought the subject before this 
House, the noble Lord whom I see oppo- 
site (the Earl of Ellenborough) protested 
against the conduct of the Allies, and 
Lord Liverpool spoke strongly to the same 
effect. There was also a debate in the 
House of Commons, at the instance of Sir 
James Mackintosh, in which similar senti- 
ments were expressed. Butin spite of the 
protests of the representatives of England 
the plans of the Holy Alliance were carried 
into effect. A large Austrian army was 
marched to Naples, the existing Govern- 
ment was overthrown, and 40,000 Aus- 
wian troops put an end to all hopes of the 
revival of any popular spirit. The English 
Government, therefore, had no influence in 
regard to the practical measures adopted 
by the Allies. In 1823 another Congress 
met at Verona, and it was then considered 
that the revolution which had taken place 
in Spain and the constitution there esta- 
blished called for interference, and should 
be the subject of another armed inter- 
vention by the Holy Alliance. Upon that 
occasion my noble and learned Friend 
whom I see opposite (Lord Brougham) de- 
livered a speech of such eloquence that 
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there is not a greater to be found in the 
records of ancient or modern times. The 
feelings which my noble and learned Friend 
expressed were those which prevailed 
throughout the country. Lord Castlereagh 
said that this system was repugnant to the 
fundamental principles of British law ; and 
Mr. Canning, who was Foreign Minister at 
that period, said that the system struck at 
the root of the British Constitution. There 
could be no doubt whatever, therefore, of 
the feelings which prevailed in this coun- 
try on the part both of the Government 
and the Opposition. But there, again, the 
influence of England failed in producing 
any practical effect. An army of France 
was marched to Madrid, and afterwards to 
Cadiz, the Revolutionary Government was 
overthrown, and Ferdinand VII. was re- 
stored to absolute power. It might have 
been asked then, what was the use of those 
despatches of Lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Canning? They might as well not have 
been written, for any practical effect which 
they produced. But, my Lords, my belief 
is that the assertion of sound principles— 
of the principles of freedom and justice— 
by a British Minister on the part of his 
Government, and their assertion also in 
the Parliament of this country, are by no 
means without effect. Although at any 


particular moment it may not be advisable 
to enforce those principles and sentiments 
by arms, yet, if they are just and sound, 
they will have their effect, and will finally 
pervade the general policy of Europe. 
Having adverted to what occurred on those 
occasions, let us now see what happened 


not a great many years after. In 1823 a 
French army was marched into Spain, 
where it remained for some time, and over- 
threw the Revolutionary Government. But 
in 1830 France herself was disturbed by 
revolution, the reigning dynasty was over- 
thrown, and a Government founded on 
revolt was established. What then did the 
Holy Allies? Did they say that a Govern- 
ment founded on revolt was null and void ? 
Did they attempt to suppress it as they 
had suppressed the Governments of Naples 
and Spain? No, they found the effort 
would be too great—that the power of the 
revolution was too strong for them to cope 
with. They did not acknowledge the new 
dynasty, which the Duke of Wellington, 
to his honour, acknowledged almost the 
next day after its creation. But, though 
they did not acknowledge, they did not 
attempt to overthrow it. And with re- 
spect to the changes which took place 
Earl Russell 
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eighteen years afterwards, when a Repub- 
lic was proclaimed in France, and a few 
years after that Republic was changed into 
an Empire, those Allies, who had declared 
that nothing was legal but what emanated 
from Sovereigns, that every other political 
change was null and void, and force must 
be used to suppress it, those Allies were 
powerless when the greatest country in 
Europe was in the throes of revolution, 
and when the people said they would have 
a Government according to their own views, 
and not according to the views of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. Well then, my 
Lords, I do conceive that, although the 
Government of England did not go to war, 
it by no means followed that those prin- 
ciples of the Holy Alliance were every- 
where established, or that they had that 
success which their authors expected. On 
the contrary, from 1830 an alliance was 
formed between England, France, Spain, 
and Portugal in support of the dynasty 
established and favoured by the people. 
After 1848 other changes took place. Your 
Lordships will recollect that only a few 
years ago, when the French army had 
entered Italy, the Emperor of Austria gave 
up Lombardy, -which was ceded to the 
King of Sardinia, who is now King of 
Italy, and that the Power which had at- 
tempted to interfere in Naples, in Tuscany, 
and in the Pope’s territories, was obliged 
to retire into Venetia. Then, at all events, 
was given a great blow to the principles of 
the Holy Alliance. But it did not stop 
there, because, after the Treaty of Villa- 
franca and the Treaty of Zurich, a que 
tion arose whether or not Tuscany and 
Naples should have a Government accord- 
ing to their own wishes—whether the ex- 
isting dynasties should be maintained or 
destroyed? That question arose at the 
time when I first had the honour of hold- 
ing the seals of the Foreign Office, and I 
had occasion to discuss with the Austrian 
Government the preliminaries of the Peace 
of Villafranca. Those preliminaries stated 
in general terms that the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany and the Duke of Modena should 
return to their States. ‘Two different 
senses might be attributed to this article— 
either that any resistance on the part of 
the population of those States might be 
overcome by force, or that the Sovereigns 
should return only with the consent of the 
people. In writing to Mr. Fane, August 
16, 1859, I said— 

“T propose to discuss these two interpretations. 
With regard to the general question of interfer- 
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ence in the internal affairs of other countries, 
Her Majesty’s Government hold that non-inter- 
yention is the principle on which the Govern- 
ments of Europe should act, only to be departed 
from when the safety of a foreign State, or its 
paramount interests, require it. But in the pre- 
sent instance they maintain that neither the in- 
terests of Italy, nor the interests of Europe, nor 
the real interests of Austria or France, require 
foreign interference in the internal affairs of 
Italy. The Treaty of Villafranca, as I have said, 
makes no provision for imposing a Government 
by force upon Tuscany or Modena, supposing the 

ple of those Duchies to oppose the return of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Duke of Mo- 
dena. A provision for the employment of French 
or Austrian forces, to put down the clearly-ex- 
pressed will of the people in Central Italy would, 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, not 
be justifiable. The people of Tuscany, for in- 
stance, have the right, which belongs to the peo- 
ple of every independent State, to regulate their 
own internal government. To interfere by force 
with the exercise of that right would not be de- 
fensible on any principle of public law. Neither 
the safety nor the paramount interests of Austria 


are menaced by the choice of a new dynasty to | 


reign over Tuscany. On the contrary, the resto- 
ration of the Grand Duke of Tuscany or the 
Duke of Modena by foreign forces would be to 
return to that system of foreign interference 
which for upwards of forty years has been the 
misfortune of Italy and the danger of Europe. 
It may be added that for the last ten years the 
same system has been a cause of weakness and 
peril to Austria. It has afforded vantage-ground 
to her enemies, and has alienated her friends. 
Great Britain would, therefore, feel it to be her 
duty to protest against a supplement to the 
Treaty of Villafranca of that nature, if any such 
were in contemplation. She would equally pro- 
test against the practical application of foreign 
force to carry into effect the vague article of the 
preliminaries of Villafranca.” 


Well, then, in the former instance we 
have seen that in 1821, notwithstanding 
the protest of Lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Canning, an Austrian army marched to 
. Naples, Turin, and Tuscany; but in this 

instance the French Government, which 
before had connived at the act of the 
Austrian Government, not only held aloof, 
but it was generally understood that the 
French Emperor would oppose any attempt 
to restore the Dukes to their territories 
by force. In like manner, when a small 
force of a thousand men made a revolution 
in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, the 
plan of the Holy Alliance entirely failed, 
and the Austrian Government did not 
venture to interfere. Your Lordships will, 
therefore, see that there is no great reason 
for the apprehension that my noble Friend 
(Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe) has ex- 
pressed, since the Holy Alliance of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, which was able to 
carry out its objects in 1821 and 1823, 
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was not able to carry out its objects in 
1859 and 1860 against the simple protest 
of this country. So far as Italy is con- 
cerned, an united Italy has been esta- 
blished by the people of that country, and 
the Holy Alliance has entirely failed to 
prevent it. Well, in regard to Spain, it has 
been much the same. In 1823 Spain was 
overrun by French forces, but the people 
of Spain now have the full power of 
making their constitution just as they 
please, and of regulating their internal 
affairs according to their own views. 
Therefore, it has happened by the great 
change of circumstances and events, that 
the influence which the Government of 
this country did not possess in 1821 and 
1823 for the last five years they have 
fully possessed, and the people of different 
countries have established Governments 
according to their own notions of what is 
| necessary for their own interests. The 
extract I have read referred to the affairs 
of Greece. One of the Allies—the Em- 





peror of Russia—protested formerly in the 
most peremptory manner against the revo- 
lution established by the people against 
the Sovereign ; but a year or two ago, 
when the revolt took place in Greece, the 
Sovereign reigning there by the choice 
of the protecting Powers was overthrown, 


|a new Sovereign was called to the throne, 
'and the Emperor of Russia and the Holy 
| Alliance consented to acknowledge—and 
not only to acknowledge, but to guarantee 
-—the throne of the new Sovereign. I 
hold, therefore, for all these reasons, that 
| whatever the Holy Alliance may have 
been, its revival at this time need not 
give cause for apprehension. I cannot 
believe that those sovereigns, seeing the 
change of times, have any wish to do 
more than protect their own dominions 
and secure themselves against democratic 
innovations that may seek to overturn 
them. My noble Friend who began the 
debate spoke of despotism, and, unfortu- 
nately, all those Sovereigns who rule over 
despotic countries confound constitutional 
government with democracy. The party 
of reaction in Italy confound constitu- 
tional monarchy with despotic sway. But 
the influence of the English Government 
has always been used in favour of con- 
stitutional monarchy whenever the people 
of a country thought that the best form 
of Government for themselves. And now, 
my Lords, where is the danger that we 
have to fear from these alliances at the 
present moment? If we look to the South 
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of Europe—to Italy and Spain—we find 
that the Powers which formed the Holy 
Alliance have given up every attempt to 
carry into effect those principles against 
which Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning 
protested, and there is, therefore, no dan- 
ger either in Italy or Spain of the prin- 
ciples of the Holy Alliance being restored. 
Where, then, is the danger? The only 
country in which any question of the kind 
can now arise is in regard to the Duchies 
of Denmark. It is now said that an at- 
tempt will be made—and possibly it may 
be so—to dispose of the sovereignty of 
those Duchies according to the views of 
the Diet of Frankfort, should the King of 
Denmark consent to give up those Duchies 
to Austria and Prussia. I confess that 
that appears to me to be a question for 
Germany rather than for us to consider. 
If the King of Denmark should give up 
the sovereignty of those Duchies—and it 
is now said on good authority that the 
Duchies of Lauenburg, Schleswig, and 
Holstein are demanded by Austria and 
Prussia as the price of peace — supposing 
those Duchies are given up to the control 
of Austria and Prussia, it is for those 
Powers to settle with the people of Ger- 
many, and for the people of Holstein and 
Schleswig to say whom they will consent 
to obey. With respect to the part taken 
by ourselves in the late Conference, we 
showed what our principles were. We 
and the Government of France both said 
that these Duchies, if they were given up 
by Denmark, ought not to be disposed of 
without the consent of the people of the 
Duchies. The King of Denmark said ex- 
actly the same thing. The Swedish re- 
presentatives were of the same opinion. 
At all events, we declared the views which 
we held. Our principle is a principle in 
which we concurred with the Emperor of 
the French, and on which we did not 
concur with Austria or Prussia. Now, 
my Lords, the consequence of this great 
difference of opinion with the latter Powers 


is, that we should draw nearer to France 
and be less connected with those Powers | 


which declare that the sovereignty ought 
to be separate from the wish of the people. 
My noble Friend who has just spoken 
said it was our interest to be closely con- 
nected with France. 
a question lately arose of great importance 
and delicacy — namely, what was to be 
done with regard to the Danubian Princi- 
palities? Her Majesty’s Ambassador and 
the French Ambassador at Constantinople 
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entirely concurred in the settlement of this 
question. The Grand Vizier and other 
Ministers of the Porte agreed upon a plan 
which was approved by the Conference, 
and thus a question that at one time 
threatened to disturb the tranquillity of 
Turkey, if not the peace of Europe, was 
amicably settled by wise and judicious 
negotiations. I cannot help remarking 
how much Her Majesty’s Government, in 
co-operation with the French Ambassador, 
have been able to do in obtaining a settle- 
ment of that question ; and the answer to 
my despatch read to me to-day from M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys expresses the hope that 
the accord which has existed between 
France and Great Britain on this important 
subject will be the harbinger of our agree- 
ment on other important subjects which 
may come before them. Her Majesty's 
Government heartily hope that this may 
be so, for there can be nothing more con- 
ducive to the peace of Europe than a cor- 
dial agreement between England and 
France. While that agreement exists 
there is not the least apprehension of the 
revival of a Holy Alliance, even if the 
Sovereigns who formerly belonged to it 
should be so ill-advised and 50 little aware 
of the state of feeling in Europe as to enter 
into so inauspicious a combination. 


Cornwall. 


BISHOPRIC OF CORNWALL, 
ADDRESS FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Eart NELSON rose to move for a copy 
of the Correspondence between the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Sir George Grey 
in reference to the formation of a Bishopric 
of Cornwall. The noble Earl called atten- 
tion to the necessity which existed for an 
increase of the Episcopate, and expressed a 
hope that during the recess the subject 
would engage the attention of Her Ma 
| jesty’s Government, and that before next 
| year something would be done to add to 

the efficiency of the Church of England 
|in this respect. 


Moved, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for Copy of Correspondence between the 
| Archbishop of Canterbury and Sir George Grey 

in reference to the Formation of a Bishopric of 
Cornwall.” —( Earl Nelson.) 

Tue Brsxor or LONDON inquired whe- 

| ther the noble Earl’s Motion included the 
correspondence which had taken place 

‘with reference to the appointment of 4 
suffragan to relieve the Bishop of Exeter 

_of some of his duties? 

} 
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Fart NELSON said, that his Motion 
did not include that correspondence, but 
he should be quite willing to add words 
which would do so. 

Kart GRANVILLE said, that as this 
correspondence had been presented to the 
other House, there would of course be no 
objection to lay it upon their Lordships’ 
table. 

Motion agreed to. 


POISONED FLESH PROHIBITION, é&e. 
BILL—(No. 199) 
COMMITTEE. REPORT. 


House in Committee (according to Order); 
Bill reported without Amendment. 

Clause 2 (Penalty for placing Poisoned 
Flesh in Fields, &c.). 


Lorv WODEHOUSE moved to leave 
out from Clause 2, line 14 ( “‘ any Poison 
or”). 

On Question, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill?” Their Lordships divided :—Con- 
tents 15; Not-Contents 17: Majority 2. 

Motion agreed to. 


CONTENTS. 


Manchester, D. Shrewsbury, E.|[ Teller}: 


Melville, V. 


Denman, L. 

Foley, L. 

Ponsonby, L. (£, Bess- 
borough). 

Redesdale, L. 

Somerhill, L. (M. Clan- 
ricarde). [Teller.] 


NOT-CONTENTS. 
Hutchinson, V. 
Donoughmore). 


Chichester, E. 

Clarendon, E. 

Doncaster, E. (D. Buc- 
cleuch and Queens- 
berry). 

Granville, E. 

Nelson, E. 

Romney, E. 

Russell, E, 


Somerset, D. (Z. 


Bath, M. [Teller.] 


Airlie, E. 

De Grey, E. 

Powis, E. 

Saint Germans, E, 


Abinger, L. 
Chelmsford, L. 
Churston, L. 
Hatherton, L. 

Monson, L. 

Seaton, L. 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Hawarden, V. Wodehouse, L. [ Teller.) 


Page 1, Clause 2, Line 14. After 
(“Meat”) moved to insert (‘‘or other Ani- 
mal matter.”)— (Zhe Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde.) 

On Question, ‘‘ Whether the said Words 
shall be there inserted?” Their Lord- 
ships divided :—Contents 14; Not-Contents 
18: Majority 4. 

Motion negatived. 


Eversley. V. 
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CONTENTS. 
Shrewsbury, E. [ Teler.] 


Melville, V. 


Denman, L: 

Foley, L. 

Ponsonby, L. (E. Bess. 
borough). 

Redesdale, L. 
Somerhill, L. (. Clan- 
ricarde). [ Teller.] 

NOT-CONTENTS. 


Hutchinson, V. (£. Do- 
noughmore). 


Abinger, L. 
Chelmsford, L. 
Churston, L 
Hatherton, L. 

Monson L. 

Seaton, L. 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Wodehouse, L. [ Teller.] 


Manchester, D: 


Clarendon, E. 

Doncaster, E. (D. Bue- 
cleuch and Queens- 
berry). 

Granville, E. 

Nelson, E. 

Romney, E. 

Russell, E, 


Somerset, D. 
Bath, M. [Teller.} 


Airlie, E. 
Chichester, E. 

De Grey, E. 
Powis, E. 

Saint Germans, E. 


Eversley, V. 
Ilawarden, V. 

Tue Eart or AIRLIE moved the omis- 
sion of the proviso exempting Ireland from 
the provisions of the Bill. 

Tue Eant or DONOUGHMORE urged 
upon the noble Earl not to press his 
Amendment. He had received letters 
from the West of Ireland expressing alarm 
that if the Bill were extended to that 
country there would not be a lamb left. 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendments made: Bill to be read 3* 
To-morrow, and to be printed as amended. 
(No. 243). 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS 
AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN USHER 
OF THE BLACK ROD. 

Select Committee appointed :* The Lords fol- 
lowing were named of the Committee ; the Com- 
mittee to meet on Tuesday next, at Three o'clock: 
—Ld. Chancellor, Ld. President, D. Richmond, 
M. Lansdowne, M. Salisbury, M. Bath, E. Devon, 
E. Carnarvon, E. Malmesbury, E. Chichester, 
Ld. Chamberlain, V. Eversley, L. Willoughby de 
Eresby, L. Colville of Culross, L. Ponsonby, L. 
Foley, L. Redesdale, L. Colchester, L; Wynford, 
L, Cranworth, L. Chelmsford. 


House adjourned at a em before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 22, 1864. 


MINUTES.] — Sgxecr Comurrezs — Report— 
Bankruptcy Act. 

Punic Burs—First Reading—Naval Discipline* 
[Bill 233] (Lords). 
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Second Reading—Mutual Surrender of Criminals 
(Prussia)* [Bill 231). 

Committee—Cranbourne Street (re-committed) * 
[Bill 154]; Defence Act Amendment * [Bill 
223]. 

Po. Seer ons Street (re-committed)* [Bill 
154]; Defence Act Amendment * [Bill 223). 
Considered as amended—Fortifications (Provision 

for Expenses )* [Bill 218]. 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion)*, and passed ; Pilotage Order Confirma- 
tion (No. 2)* [Bill 226], and passed; Bank 
Post Bills (Ireland)* [Bill 211], and passed ; 
Poor Removal * [ Bill 222], and passed ; Stamp 
Duties Act (1864) Amendment * [Bill 225], 
and passed. 


The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE BILL. 
[pit 213.] CONSIDERATION. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Question [2]st July], ‘That the 
Bill be now taken into Consideration.” 

Question again proposed, 

Debate resumed, 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered. 

Mr. HENNESSY moved a new clause 
enacting that any person, being a natural 
born subject of Her Majesty, who may be 
desirous of being appointed an assistant- 


surgeon in the said forces, shall be admitted 
to be examined as a candidate for such 


appointment. He believed that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for India 
and himself differed very little as to their 
opinions upon the subject; and his Motion, 
if carried, would only put into the Act 
what the right hon. Gentleman had de- 
clared to be the intention of the Govern- 
ment. His Motion was taken verbatim 
from the existing law, and would prevent 
the exercise of arbitrary power which would 
be warranted by the Bill in its present 
form. Although, therefore, his clause might 
not be exactly in conformity with the Bill, 
it ought to be inserted and become ao por- 
tion of the measure. The present Bill was 
only a device to cover the misconduct of 
the Government in reference to their treat- 
ment of these officers, for in respect to 
rank, pay, and general position they had 
been so badly treated that there was a 
difficulty in procuring officers in that de- 
partment of the service. He would quote 
the opinion of that day’s Lancet, a high 
authority in such matters— , 

“Sir Charles Wood alleged on Tuesday night 
last in the House of Commons that competitive 
examinations for the army medical service had 
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entirely failed, and has introduced an India Medi. 
cal Service Bill which would do away with com. 
petitive examinations. We do not hesitate to de. 
clare that Sir Charles Wood has been completely 
misinformed on this subject, and has entirely 
misled the House. The examinations bave been 
highly successful, and Sir Charles Wood could not 
have consulted either the civil profession or the 
army medical service, much less the examiners 
themselves, before he made the statement of their 
complete failure. They have only been a little 
too successful for the Government. They have 
interposed a check on the proceedings of the 
Horse Guards by affording an index of the de- 
pression in the quality and the number of the 
candidates which the uniform harshness, morgue, 
and injustice of that department have caused, 
They propose, then, to do away with competitive 
examinations ; to destroy the index and silence 
the tell-tale. It is no doubt an ingenious device 
to cover the injury which they have done and are 
doing to the army ; but it can ‘only serve to in- 
crease the defect in the quality of the candidates, 
and to damage the efficiency of the service by ad- 
mitting indiscriminately those whom the compe- 
titive examinations would have rejected, and such 
as were utterly inefficient. Ifthe House of Com- 
mons would take the trouble to investigate the 
question at all, we feel assured that it would never 
consent to abolish competitive examinations for 
the Army Medical Department. Mr. Longfield 
and Mr. Hennessy have rendered a public service 
in offering a spirited opposition to the progress of 
the India Medical Service Bill in its present form; 
and we hope that Mr. Hennessy will further mas- 
ter the details of the question, yhich will show 
how greatly such an abolition would be opposed 
to the best interests of the army.” 


As regarded the system of competitive ex- 
amination, Sir John Lawrence in 1860 or 
1861 said that its results had been within 
his own experience eminently successful, 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
distinctly, whether he was of opinion that 
the competitive examinations ought to be 
kept up? He wished to have an explicit 
answer, because they must not put their 
faith in Princes, much less in Secretaries 
of State. 

CotoneL SYKES seconded the Motion. 
He could not understand the objection 
which his right hon. Friend entertained 
towards the clause, because it was almost 
word for word a portion of the Queen’s 
Proclamation to the people of India. He 
was glad to find that his right hon. Friend 
had removed many of the grievances under 
which the old service had laboured. He 
thought that the new officers should be 
grafted upon the old service. He bad 
heard that day that a Native had been 
appointed to the office of Judge of the 
High Court of Bombay. That appoint- 
ment did the right hon. Gentleman great 
credit, and such a course would do more 
to conciliate the people of India than the 
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presence of 80,000 bayonets, and for each 
such appointment the Government might 
rest assured that they might remove a 
regiment. 


Clause (Any person, being a natural 
born subject of Her Majesty, who may be 
desirous of being appointed an assistant 
surgeon in the said forces, shall be admit- 
ted to be examined as a candidate for such 
appointment,)—(Mr. Hennessy, )—brought 
up, and read 1°, 


Si CHARLES WOOD said, he could 
not allow the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to imagine that he was averse to the prin- 
ciple of competitive examination, because 
he was the first to introduce the principle 
into this branch of the service, by an Act 
which he passed in 1853. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not seem to under- 
stand what the object of the Bill was. 
Previous to 1853 assistant-surgeons were 
appointed by the East India Company, and 
there was never at that time any deficiency 
in the supply of able candidates. In 1853 
the service was thrown open to competi- 
tion. The system had not answered as 
regarded India. In eighteen months— 
from July, 1859, to December, 1860— 
there were 90 vacancies and only 72 can- 
didates, of whom only 52 succeeded in 
passing; so that the supply for eighteen 
months had fallen short of the demand by 
40. Now, what he proposed by the Bill 
was to enable the assistant-surgeons of the 
Queen’s army, all of whom obtained their 
appointments by competition, to volunteer, 
if they so pleased, into the Indian service. 
The quotation which the hon. and learned 
Gentlemen had read from The Lancet 
referred, not to the Indian service, but to 
the Queen’s service, with regard to which 
open competition had answered exceedingly 
well. With that service he did not propose 
to interfere—he only wished to be enabled 
to form a staff medical corps out of assist- 
ant-surgeons who had entered the Queen’s 
service by open competition. As regarded 
Natives, he was not prepared to state what 
course he should adopt, but on that point 
he would consult the Government in India. 
Some remedy was absolutely called for ; 
but the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman did nothing but restore a sys- 
tem which had already been found a failure. 
The matter was one of great importance, 
because he had just receiyed a communi- 
cation from Sir John Lawrence, stating 
that the medical service in Bengal was 
short twenty officers, and that the defici- 
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ency elsewhere was still greater. He be- 
lieved the Bill in its original form would 
be of great benefit to India, and he could 
not, therefore, consent to the addition of 
the clause proposed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 

CoroneL NORTH believed that the ar- 
gument used by the right hon. Baronet 
would be a very good one if our own army 
found no difficulty in obtaining medical 
officers. But, so far from that being the 
case, the Government had been compelled 
to extend the age of admission, first to 25, 
and latterly to 40; and now they had been 
compelled to introduce a new class of offi- 
cers, entitled acting assistant surgeons. 
The failure in the number of the candidates 
had partly arisen from the hard and un- 
necessary examinations which the candi- 
dates had been compelled to pass. On a 
former occasion he had been told that the 
system would be changed, and an increase 
of pay given to the medical department. 
He could not see how the deficiency in the 
Queen’s service could be obviated by the 
assistant surgeons in that service volun- 
teering into the Indian army. 

Mr. BRADY said, that if there was any 
difficulty respecting the supply of medical 
officers, it might be easily removed. All 
that was required was that the profession 
should be treated with more liberality. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY had no fear 
that the right hon. Gentleman would take 
any steps prejudicial to the principle of 
competition, The Bill only gave the Sec- 
retary for India power to carry out a step 
which he thought for the benefit of India. 
He should support the Bill as it stood. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Clause be now read a second time.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 11 ; Noes 
31: Majority 20. 


Bill to be read 3° on Afonday next. 


SPAIN AND PERU—THE CHINCHA 
ISLANDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he is aware if the 
seizure of the Chincha Islands by Spain 
has led to demonstrations of sympathy, or 
offers of material aid, in favour of Peru, 
on the part of any and what other States 
of South America; and if he is aware 
whether the Republic of Equador has 
proffered the use of the Harbour of Gua- 
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yaquil or other assistance to the Spanish 
authorities ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that the 
seizure of the Chincha Islands had, no 
doubt, caused great excitement and de- 
monstrations of sympathy among the other 
States of South America, and he believed 
that one or two of these States, includ- 
ing Venezuela, had declared that if these 
Islands were permanently taken possession 
of by Spain they were prepared to give 
material aid to Peru. But the Spanish 
Government stated they had no intention 
of retaining the Islands, and that as soon 
as certain claims which they had upon 
the Peruvian Government were satisfied, 
they would restore them to their original 
owners, He understood that the Republic 
of Equador had offered the use of the 
Harbour of Guayaquil to both parties for 
the purpose of coaling and refitting their 
vessels. 


VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, If he has received a Despatch 
from the Governor of Vancouver’s Island, 
conveying a Resolution of the Legislature 
to the effect that the offer of the Imperial 
Government to transfer to the Colony the 
Crown Lands did not afford an equivalent 
for the Civil List asked ; if it is true that 
the Legislature has refused to provide the 
necessary residence for the Governor ; and 
whether any representations from Van- 
couver’s Island have been made to the 
Colonial Office respecting the Indenture 
of 1862, by which the Imperial Govern- 
ment confirmed to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company the appropriations of Lands and 
Minerals which the Company had made on 
that Island ? 

Mr. CARDWELL replied that he had 
received a despatch from Vancouver's 
Island, containing the expression of a 
desire on the part of the Colony that it 
should be more or less closely united with 
British Columbia, for the purpose of sav- 
ing expense. The answer of British Co- 
lumbia upon that subject had not yet been 
received, but he had reason to believe that 
that answer was not likely to be a favour- 
able one. He did not despair that the 
Representatives of Vancouver’s Island 
would yet enter into a proper arrange- 
ment with the Governor. 


Mr. Maguire 
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ARMY—THE ARMSTRONG GUNS IN 
NEW ZEALAND.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
rose to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, If, during the recent conflict in 
New Zealand, the Troops were not ex. 
posed to considerable danger during the 
bombardment by the dropping of the lead 
coating of the Armstrong shells? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, he had not received notice 
of the Question of the hon. Member in 
sufficient time to enable him to refer to 
the papers relating to the subject. But 
he had been informed by a person who had 
seen the despatch from the Officer com- 
manding the Royal Artillery at the last 
battle in New Zealand, that it contained 
no mention of any such occurrence as that 
stated by the hon. Gentleman. It ap- 
peared, on the contrary, that no Armstrong 
guns had been used by the Royal Artillery 
upon that occasion, But it was true that 
one 110-pounder and two 40-pounder 
Armstrong guns had been used by the 
Naval Brigade; and his noble Friend the 
Secretary to the Admiralty might have 
received some information upon that sub- 
ject. A private letter had been received 
from Sir William Wiseman, who com- 
manded the naval foree upon that occa- 
sion, and in that letter the performance 
of those guns was spoken of in the highest 
terms, 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, that 
he would on Monday put a Question upon 
that subject to the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty. 


TURKEY—PRINCE COUZA AND THE 
PORTE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty's 
Government has itself expressed, or al- 
lowed Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople to express, either directly or 
indirectly, any approval of the recent coup 
d@’ état of Prince Couza, or of any arrange- 
ments into which he has entered with the 
Porte, in so far as these arrangements are 
contrary to the Convention of 1858 ; and 
whether, if there are any papers on the 
subject, he would object to lay them upon 
the table of the House ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that 
neither the Government nor the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople had ex- 
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pressed directly or indirectly approval of 
the course taken by Prince Couza. No 
doubt the change made by that Prince in 
arbitrary manner in the constitution and 
laws was opposed to the Convention of 
1858; but Prince Couza had been invited 
to Constantinople, and arrangements had 
been entered into there with the Sublime 
Porte, carrying out to a certain extent the 
views of Prince Couza and other parties in 
the Principalities. The arrangement that 
had been come to overthrew what his hon. 
Friend called the coup d'état of Prince 
Couza, and terminated the serious compli- 
cations which had in consequence arisen 
in the Principalities. Sir Henry Bulwer 
deserved great credit for the manner in 
which he had brought about this settle- 
ment, for it was mainly due to him. With 
regard to papers, he could not at present 
lay any on the table. There would require 
to be a new Convention, to which all would 
have to be parties who were parties to the 
old Convention, and when it was concluded 
he would lay that and other papers before 
the House. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
wished to know, Whether Sir Henry Bul- 
wer has given no approval to the coup 
d'état ? 

Mr. LAYARD: None whatever. 

Afterwards— 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask, Whether it was to be 
understood that the arrangement to which 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had alluded was entered into be- 
tween Prince Couza and the Porte alone, 
or whether it was referred to the other 
Powers ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that the 
arrangement come to at Constantinople in 
regard to the Principalities received the 
sanction of all the parties who had to do 
with the Convention of Paris. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—KAFFIR WAR, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WARNER said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether, since the last war at the Cape 
of Good Hope, any arrangement has been 
come to with the Colonial Government as 
to the expenses of possible future wars ; 
or whether, in the event of war with the 
Natives, the Imperial Government would 
be exposed to the same risk now as on 
former occasions of being compelled to 

the greater part of the burden ? 





Mr. CARDWELL replied, that no ar- 
rangement had been come to with the 
Colony of the nature referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman. Perhaps the House 
would be interested to know that he had 
that day received a despatch from the 
Governor of the Cape, which was to the 
following effect :— 

“You will be gratified to find that the ex- 
pectations I had formed of the continuance of 
tranquillity were well founded. You may rest 
assured that I will spare no pains to overcome 
by all legitimate ‘means the feelings of distrust 
and discontent by which some of the Chiefs ap- 
pear to be animated. Since I last wrote the 
Commander of the Forces has arrived in Gra- 
hamstown, and agrees with me as to the inex- 
pediency of any advance by the troops.” 

The despatch is dated Grahamstown, 
June 16. 

In reply to Mr. ARTHUR MILLS, 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that there was 
no reference in that despatch to the an- 
nexation of any new territory, but there 
was in other papers. 


THE WINE LICENSING SYSTEM. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. COX said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he will next Session 
bring in a Bill making it compulsory on 
Magistrates who, sitting in Petty Ses- 
sions, refused an application for a ‘* Glad- 
stone '’ Wine Licence, to state the grounds 
of their refusal, so that their decision may 
be appealed from to the Quarter Sessions ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that the reasons were now stated for re- 
fusing such an application ; and the only 
question was, whether an appeal should be 
granted on the occasion of a first applica- 
tion. He had communicated with his 


right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer upon the subject, and he 
thought it right that such an appeal 
should be allowed. 


WAR IN NEW ZEALAND, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether he will lay on the table 
before the Prorogation the Despatches 
from NewZealand not alreadypublished ; 
and whether, by the last mail, he has re- 
ceived a copy of a Proclamation on the 
part of the local Government which threat- 
ened the rebels with severe penalties ? 
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Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
no copy of any Proclamation was enclosed 
in the latest despatches. A notification 
had, however, been received which led him 
to believe that a Proclamation of a dif- 
ferent nature from that referred to by the 
hon. Member, and calculated to satisfy the 
Natives, was about to be issued. The 
despatches would be laid on the table as 
soon as possible. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will, at the rising of 
the House this day, adjourn till Monday 


GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS, — RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. COBDEN * rose to move certain 
Resolutions in regard to the great exten- 
sion of the Government Manufacturing 
Establishments. He said, I regret that, 
owing to the necessity which lay on many 
of us to postpone the notices of Motions 
which we had on the paper a fortnight ago, 
I was not able to bring this subject earlier 
under the notice of the House. The 
Question is important, not only in a finan- 
cial sense, but in its bearings on the de- 
fence and security of the nation. In advo- 
cating the view that the Government of 
the country should not undertake to manu- 
facture for itself that which can be pur- 
chased from private producers, I am ad- 
vancing no new doctrine in this House. 
On the contrary, this has always been the 
policy of the House, and the opposite sys- 
tem pursued during the last few years has 
been in defiance of the reiterated expres- 
sions of the opinion of Parliament. I 
might go back to the celebrated speech of 
Edmund Burke on economical reform, who 
80 long ago as 1780 laid down in language 
which it is impossible to surpass, the rea- 
sons why the Government should not resort 
to the manufacture of its own supplies, but 
should depend on the competition of in- 
dividual manufacturers. In 1828, before 
the Reform era, a Committee of the House 
of Commons put forth a Report in which 
there is a paragraph to this effect— 

“The Committee are not disposed to place im- 
plicit reliance on the arguments which have been 
urged by some public departments against con- 
tracts by competition, and in favour of work by 
themselves, The latter plan occasions the em- 
ployment of a great many officers, clerks, arti- 
ficers, and workmen, and not only adds to the 


patronage, but to the appearance of the impor- 


Mr. Arthur Mills 
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tance of a department. Nor can the Committee 
suffer themselves to feel any prejudice against 
the contract system, by references to some in. 
stances of failure. They believe that most cases 
of failure may be attributed to negligence or 
ignorance in the management of contracts, rather 
than to the system itself,” 


Now here is the gist of all I have to say, 
I shall only amplify this passage, and in 
doing so I hope I shall not be accused 
of more illiberality towards the officials 
than was exhibited by the Committee of 
1828. On various occasions this question 
has been partially raised in reference to 
particular articles, and an exceptional 
ground has always been alleged why we 
should give, for some special branch of pro- 
duction, a preference to the Government 
manufactories. The consequence has been 
that step by step the departments have 
taken upon themselves an immense increase 
of manufacture. I have asked myself how 
is it that while we have for twenty years, 
in our commercial policy, been acting on 
the principle of unrestricted competition, 
believing that that is the only way to 
secure excellence and stability of produe- 
tion, and when the private industry of the 
country is more equal than ever it was 
to the demands of the Government, how 
is it that the departments have been al- 
lowed to raise up these gigantic Govern 
ment monopolies? I believe it is in con- 
sequence of the weakness of the Executive 
Government. For many years past there 
has, I fear, been very little control exer 
cised by the Treasury, over the various 
departments of the Government, and the 
rein being loosened the heads of depart- 
ments have taken the power into their own 
hands, and embarked in vast manufactur- 
ing undertakings, contrary as I cannot but 
believe to the intention of this House and 
the country. The result of my experience 
is, that there is little use in the House 
undertaking by Committees to correct the 
failures of the Executive Government. 
By interfering in the management of the 
details of the Government you infallibly do 
more harm than good. You lower the 
Executive in the estimation of the per 
manent officials ; and you attempt what is 
impossible, for the departments laugh at 
the idea of Parliament superintending the 
details of the administration. Moreover, 
the Government by allowing Parliament to 
attempt to control these details, virtually 
abandons its own duties and responsi- 
bilities. During the last few years we 
have had Committees of this House on 
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Ordnance, on plating ships, and on various 
other branches of Executive administra- 
tion connected with the safety and de- 
fence of the country. In the early years 
of my experience in Parliament, when 
Sir Robert Peel was Prime Minister, he 
would have resisted the appointment of 
such Committees as tantamount to a 
Vote of Want of Confidence. He would 
pave said, “If you think the adminis- 
tration is not satisfactorily conducted by 
me, then you must find somebody else 
to undertake it.’’ My view is that the 
House can interfere with great advantage 
in prescribing the principles on which 
the Executive Government shall be carried 
on; but beyond that it is impossible for 
the Legislature to interfere with advantage 
in the details of the administration of the 
country. The principle I advocate is that 
the Government should not be allowed to 
manufacture for itself any article which can 
be obtained from private producers in a 
competitive market ; and that, if we have 
entered on a false system in this respect, 
we ought, as far as possible, to retrace 
our steps. 

To give the House an idea of the extent 
to which the system of which I complain 
has grown, I will quote a few figures. In 
1849-50 I sat upon a Committee to inquire 
into the Ordnance, and we found that the 
whole amount of wages then paid to arti- 

‘ficers and labourers in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies on the Ordnance Votes 
was £141,330. This year I find that we 
have voted in corresponding Votes for the 
wages of our manufacturing establishments, 
including the clothing factories, a sum of 
£584,000, being more than four times the 
amount of the sum voted in 1849-50. The 
wages voted for the gun factory at Wool- 
wich this year were £144,000, which ex- 
ceeded the wages for all the departments 
in 1849-50. Down to and including the 
Crimean war, the British Government never 
cast an iron cannon, or made shot or shell. 
Our ordnance was purchased from the 
Carron Works in Scotland, from the Low 
Moor Company, or from the Gospel Oak 
Works of Messrs. Walker. At the out- 
break of the Crimean war my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Monsell) was Secretary to the Ordnance, 
and lam afraid that I must charge him 
with having deposited the nest-egg which 
has produced the pernicious brood of whieh 
IT am complaining. From the evidence 
given by the right hon. Gentleman himself 
in 1854, I find that he and Captain Boxer 
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of the Laboratory Department at Woolwich 
laid their heads together and said, *‘ If we 
spend £7,000 in putting up machinery we 
can make our own fusees and bouche our 
own shells.” That was the beginning of 
those acres of costly machinery which may 
now be seen at Woolwich. No very long 
time elapsed before Captain Boxer said, 
‘* We are now prepared for making fusees 
and bouching faster than we can get shells; 
therefore, let us make shells,’’ and accord- 
ingly they laid out £10,000 in the erection 
of machinery for casting shells and shot. 
There is a very interesting narrative in the 
evidence before the Sebastopol Committee, 
and I find that the right hon. Gentleman 
was arraigned before that Committee for 
acting without the consent of his Col- 
leagues. I do not blame him for that. 
We were at war, and he and Captain 
Boxer displayed a commendable energy ; 
but I mention these facts to show you how 
establishments of this kind grow. The 
next step, after setting up machinery for 
casting shot and shell, was to erect turning 
and boring machinery for making the guns. 
It was resolved that instead of obtaining 
cast-iron cannon from the Low Moor Com- 
pany, they should purchase from that con- 
cern solid blocks of iron, and bore and turn 
them at Woolwich. Another suggestion 
immediately followed :—‘* We had better 
cast our own guns rather than buy these 
blocks from Low Moor,’’ and so the ma- 
chinery was set up for that. Now came a 
difficulty. There are, as I have said, but 
two or three concerns in England from 
which it is safe to buy ordnance, of which 
the Low Moor Works are one, and the 
Gospel Oak Works of Messrs. Walker 
another. When casting a 68-pounder at 
Low Moor they not only take selected 
qualities of their own iron, good as it is, 
but they use coal of a particular kind, fresh 
from the earth, to smelt it. That firm 
would not sell pig-iron to the Woolwich 
establishment, and the result was that, 
having got the machinery for casting the 
guns, there was no iron fit to cast. They 
went into the market and purchased the 
ordinary kind of pig iron, and they made 
about 100 guns, but it is believed that 
not one of the hundred ever went into the 
service. They were pronounced rotten and 
were never used. After £200,000 had 
been spent in this way, the establishment 
at Woolwich for casting guns was aban- 
doned. 

Then came the second part of the per- 
formance. It had become necessary that 
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the Government should obtain a supply of 
rifled cannon. No sooner did this necessity 
arise than there were men of genius such 
as Mr. Whitworth, Sir William Armstrong, 
Captain Blakeley, Mr. Lancaster, and Mr. 
Lynall Thomas preparing to supply the 
want. The reasonable course would have 
been to have said to these inventors, ‘Go 
on and improve your system. Manufacture 
some guns, and to whichever is most suc- 
cessful, we will be your customer;”’ but 
the establishment at Woolwich wished to 
secure the manufacture of rifled ordnance, 
and those in authority—some of them in 
very high authority — seem to have lost 
their heads altogether, and to have gone 
almost crazy over Sir William Armstrong’s 
gun. An illustrious Duke is reported to 
have said that Sir William Armstrong’s 
gun could all but speak, and another emi- 
nent officer declared it was equal to any- 
thing in the tales of the Arabian Dights. 
I will venture to offer a suggestion. When 
we have in future to make a choice of 
ordnance, our high officials in the army 
should pursue the same course they do 
when they hold a court-martial — let the 
younger officers speak first—because when 
the Commander-in-Chief utters such an 
emphatic approbation it is hardly likely 
that junior officers will be found to dissent. 
I would further suggest that the authorities 
should in these matters follow the com- 
mercial system, and not begin to praise 
and puff an article before they buy it. The 
result in this instance was, that Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong—then Mr. Armstrong— 
resolved to make a present of his patent 
to the War Office. And a very costly pre- 
sent it was. It was assigned over to the 
Secretary for War, and an arrangement 
was entered into which to this day I can 
hardly understand. It seems that Sir 
William Armstrong was to receive, for ten 
years, a sum of £2,000 a year for super- 
intending the working of the patent. That 
arrangement was antedated three years, 
and £6,000 was paid down, upon which 
he became superintendent of the Royal 
gun factory, and chief engineer of the 
rifled ordnance department. A business 
was set up at Elswick, in Northumberland, 
by the War Office—an establishment which 
previously belonged to Sir William Arm- 
strong—and we made advances in a mys- 
terious manner to the extent of £85,000. 
Immediately afterwards our officials at 
Woolwich set up a manufactory of the 
same kind, and they set it up apparently 
with a view of controlling the price at 


Mr. Cobden 
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Elswick. It is most amusing to see the 
naiveté with which the leading men a 
Woolwich came before the Committee 
pointed by this House, and tried to show 
that they were producing the gun cheaper 
at Woolwich than at Elswick, forgetting 
that the two were one and the same eon 
cern; that they were both started by the 
Government with the nation’s capital. The 
Committee were evidently unable to under. 
stand the accounts of the Woolwich factory, 
and in their report they passed a resolution 
begging them to amend them. I believe 
that the right hon. Member for Limerick 
will admit that this is a fair statement of 
the origin and progress of the rifled Arm. 
strong gun. It was to be made of wrought. 
iron, was to be breech-loading, and built 
up on the coil principle with bars of forged 
iron. It is no disparagement to Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong, who is a man of great 
mechanical genius, to say that the general 
impression of scientific men has been m- 
favourable to his ‘invention—unfavourable 
to the breech-loading principle, and u- 
favourable to the material of which he pr- 
posed to construct his gun. But the point 
to which I desire to call the especial atten- 
tion of the House is this, that the Govern 
ment set up a manufacture and installed 
as its head the author and patentee of a 
particular gun. The consequence was that 
Mr. Whitworth, who was then in the field, 
found that he had virtually to submit his* 
gun to the inspection and approval of his 
great rival. There were other men as well 
who were candidates, but I mention Mr. 
Whitworth especially, because every one 
who knows him will allow that he is one 


of the very foremost practical mechanicians 
of the age, and everybody will admit that 
any system which excluded that gentleman 
from competition in a matter to which he 
had devoted his attention must be a wrong 


system. It was not merely the mechani 
cians who were thus excluded. The gene 
ral impression was, and is, that the great 
problem to solve is not so much a patter 
of rifling or a form of gun, as the material 
from which a gun is to be made; and we 
have for the last ten years been travelling 
in a direction which will no doubt ultimately 
land us in this position, that we shall have 
it in our power, whenever we find it ad- 
vantageous, to apply steel to every purpose 
for which we now use iron. Mr. Bessemer 
was in the field with his invention for 
cheapening steel. We have it in evidence 
before the Committee on Ordnance, from 
Captain Scott, that Mr, Bessemer told him 
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he should have liked the Government to 
try his principle of homogeneous metal, 
which he and many others believe will be 
found better than wrought iron, but that 
when he found Sir William Armstrong in 
ssession he gave up the idea. There is 
also evidence that the Messrs. Walker, of 
Gospel Oak Works, who produced some of 
the best cast iron guns, made the same 
remark, that finding Sir William Armstrong 
in possession, they should abandon the 
manufacture of guns. Well, a Committee 
of this House upon Ordnance was appointed 
and sat in 1862-3, and I must say that on 
reading the details of the evidence taken 
before it I was astonished at the levity 
with which that evidence was allowed to 
pass into oblivion without having been 
brought under the notice of the House. I 
call my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Limerick, who was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, to account for the omission; and the 
other Members of the Committee are not 
altogether withgut blame. The evidence 
adduced before that Committee was of the 
most important and even the most porten- 
tous character ; for it transpired that we 
had between 2,500 and 3,000 guns upon 
the principle of Sir William Armstrong ; 
that there is a confessed expenditure of 
2} millions on these guns; but I believe 
it was very much more; and it was ad- 
mitted that 100 of these guns, of the 
largest size, were made before a trial or 
experiment was entered into. That there 
may be no cavilling about what the result 
of that Committee was, I will read a few 
words, The Duke of Somerset, the head 
of the Admiralty, in his evidence said last 
year— 
_ “The whole science of gunnery is in a transi- 
tion state, and when I was this year asked what 
gun I approved for the navy I was obliged to say 
that I really did not know.” 
Recollect, this was after nearly 3,000 guns 
had been made on the Armstrong principle. 
His Grace also declared that we had nothing 
better now for close quarters than the old 
68-pounder made at the Low Moor Works. 
And the Committee report—unanimously, 
I suppose—that the old 68-pounder is, 
therefore, the most effective gun in the 
service against iron plates. The Com- 
mittee finally say— 

“The Armstrong 12-pounders, although stated 
by some of the witnesses to be too complicated 
% weapon for service, are generally approved ;” 
but that “ the preponderance of opinion seems to 
pd, any breech-loading system for larger 





They recommend that the different systems 
should be experimented upon. And they 
also recommend that the accounts of the 
Woolwich gun factory should be kept in a 
more intelligible manner. [** No!’’] These 
are not their words, but that is their sense. 
They say they cannot understand the ac- 
counts. I would just add a few words 
from a naval officer who has given con- 
siderable attention to this matter. Writing 
on the 30th of last June, Admiral Halstead 
thus summed up— 


“ The result is that the largest and most costly 
fleet of the world, intrusted with the security of 
the largest maritime empire, has long been pre- 
sented to all but England’s eyes without a gun 
fit for the special warfare of the day, and with 
special guns fit for no warfare whatever.” 


I ask, is that a satisfactory state of things 
in which to find ourselves after spending, 
perhaps, three millions of money, and 
making nearly 3,000 of these guns? Ad- 
miral Halstead, in another letter, calls this 
“the great blind jump of 1859." What 
has been the result of the Committee? The 
consequence is that you have had set up 
at Shoeburyness a stunning competitive 
contest between Sir William Armstrong 
and Mr. Whitworth; and thus, after this 
vast outlay of public money upon the in- 
vention of one of the competitors, you are 
trying which of the two has got the best 
gun. There might, however, be some con- 
solation in this, if the Armstrong guns 
were now really being tried against Mr. 
Whitworth’s ; but what is the fact? If I 
am rightly informed, the original gun which 
we took up and have got in stock—that 
is, the service gun—is not the gun which 
Sir William Armstrong is trying. I am 
told that the original breech-loader, of which 
we have nearly 3,000 on hand, has been 
abandoned in this competition, and that 
there is another gun of an improved con- 
struction substituted. I saw it stated ina 
report of the trial in The Times the other 
day that the original breech-loader is with- 
drawn from the competition. That is not 
a very consolatory circumstance in the con- 
dition in which we find ourselves. I beg 
the House to consider what is meant when 
we are told that we have no naval gun. 
We have 12-pounders for the field if we 
chose to go to war in New Zealand or 
China ; but you are not to reckon on the 
contingency of an enemy landing here to 
fight you. When I speak of your having 
no naval guns, I mean guns to fight with. 
I observe that Captain Cowper Coles talks 
of the Armstrong 110-pounder as something 
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to do for a chase, or, in nautical phrase, 
**to tickle up a runaway.” Now, let us 
realize the full force of the admission that 
we have no gun adapted for modern naval 
warfare. The hon. Member for Stirling 
(Mr. Caird) stated the other day—and we 
could have no higher authority—that half 
the people of this country during the last 
three years have been fed with grain and 
food brought from abroad. We are in the 
position of a garrison depending for subsis- 
tence upon our communications being kept 
open. If after all your expenditure you 
have no guns for your ships to contend with 
against an enemy, do you suppose that your 
foe would be so foolish as to attempt an 
invasion with a view of fighting you on 
land? No, if they had the command of 
the sea they would blockade us and starve 
us into submission. Our life as a nation 
depends on our having the mastery of our 
communications by sea. And yet this is 
the way in which those who govern us take 
care to keep open our communications. 
Well, the whole secret of the failure is 
this :—The Government do not understand 
the functions of a buyer; the whole diffi- 
culty of their position arises from their not 
being able to fulfil the duty of a purchaser, 
in & common-sense and judicious manner. 
The true course to have pursued with all 
these scientific men, when they came with 
their improvements in artillery, was to have 
encouraged them to go on, and to have 
promised their custom to the most success- 
ful, or, perhaps, a very small amount of 
help at starting. I believe that Sir William 
Armstrong only asked for £12,000 to begin 
with, and that Mr. Bessemer would have 
commenced making his steel guns with 
£10,000; and I have no doubt that for 
less than £100,000 the Government might 
have set half-a-dozen establishments to 
work, competing for the prize of supplying 
them with guns. That is a matter which 
the Government will never comprehend till 
this House insists that they shall buy their 
commodities instead of making them. If 
they are not capable of buying their com- 
modities in the market, do you suppose 
they are competent to fulfil the far more 
difficult task of manufacturing them? I 
wish to show you the position in which we, 
as a nation, are placed by these proceed- 
ings. We are in danger of seeing foreign- 
ers supplied with better armaments than 
ourselves from our own private workshops. 
The very individuals whom the Government 
have rejected and would not have dealings 
with have set up manufactories of ordnance 
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for themselves. Mr, Whitworth has founded 
an ordnance company for the manufacture 
of guns. I am told that Sir William Arm, 
strong, having closed his connection with 
the Government at Elswick, and received 
£65,000 as compensation, has set up 5 
manufactory of guns at Elswick; and, 
being no longer connected with the Govern. 
ment, I am told that he is actually ma- 
nufacturing his 600-pounders for Foreign 
countries. Within a quarter of an hours 
drive from this spot, I saw, a few days 
ago, an establishment where steel guns— 
600-pounders—are being bored ; and this 
firm, which was rejected by the Gover- 
ment, is, I am told, receiving orders for 
these monster guns by the dozen, while 
you are in this experimental mood down 
at Shoeburyness over the 70-pounder and 
the 110-pounder. I have now said all that 
I intend to say respecting this gigantic 
ordnance failure. 

Then, as a still farther proof of’ the 
necessity for the Government to know how 
to exercise the functions of a buyer, let 
me refer to small arms as an illustration, 
Down to about ten years ago, we bought 
all our muskets from contractors. The 
Government did not make a rifle even 
during the Crimean war. 1 may here re- 
mark that the ordnance supplied during 
the Crimean war was of a very satisfactory 
character. The ordnance and small arms 
were supplied by private contractors to the 
army and navy, and they were spoken of 
in the highest terms in the Report of the 
Sebastopol Committee of 1855, which, at 
the same time, contained condemnations of 
the commissariat, of the medical, and other 
departments. As I have said, previous to 
1855 we bought our small arms from pri- 
vate contractors. How does the House 
think the Government managed their pur- 
chases? I mention this as an illustration 
of their incompetency as a buyer. If hon. 
Members refer to the evidence given before 
the Small Arms Committee of 1854 they 
will find that the Government were in the 
habit of buying their muskets in compo- 
nent parts. They contracted, at Birming- 
ham and Wednesbury and other places, 
for the stock with one maker, for the 
barrel with another, for the lock with 4 
third, and so on, until they had about 4 
dozen separate contracts for the component 
parts of a musket. All those various parts 
were sent to the Ordnance Depét, and from 
that depdt they were given out to a distinct 
body of contractors, named ‘setters up, 
who fitted them together and made up the 
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musket. Thus they who completed the 
musket never came in contact with the 
contractors for the component parts — a 
system most ingeniously contrived to pre- 
yent all improvement. Mr. Whitworth and 
Mr. Nasmyth, both eminent men, who were 
examined before the Committee, spoke of 
the absurdity of this practice, when large 
capitalists were ready to undertake to sup- 
ply the completed article. The Government 
complained that they could not get muskets 
fast enough, because there were sometimes 
strikes among the workmen. They were 
asked in return, ‘‘ Why do you not give 
orders to capitalists, who will set up ma- 
chinery for making the entire musket ?” 
and it was shown that the system of con- 
tracting for the separate parts multiplied 
the risk of delays from strikes, because if, 
for instance, the men struck who made the 
locks, they put a stop to the supply of 
the complete musket. The Government, 
however, could not be made to comprehend 
this, and what was the remedy they pro- 
posed for the grievance of which they com- 
plained? Instead of improving their mode 
of purchasing, they thought it would be 
easier for them to manufacture muskets, 
and therefore the Ordnance Department 
came before the Committee of 1854 with 
a plan for erecting an enormous Govern- 
ment manufactory of rifled small arms at 
Enfield, The Committee were decidedly 
against that project, and I am glad to see 
present the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire, who was a Member of that Com- 
mittee. They said, ‘If you wish to see 
better machinery introduced for the manu- 
facture of small arms, that is one question ; 
but it is quite distinct from the question 
whether you are to have a Government 
factory;”’ and, in their Report, they speak 
decidedly against the Government setting 
up this enormous establishment, because, 
they say, you will thereby extinguish pri- 
vate trade, which it would be well to pre- 
serve for your future necessities, The 
result was that the Government sent to 
America to procure machinery. Colonel 
Colt, the American, had been in this 
country for twelve months at that time, 
and he had set up his machinery; but 
the Government rather than encourage a 
Birmingham or a London house to enter 
into the trade to supply them, rushed into 
what has become the Enfield rifle manu- 
factory. That establishment which then 
contained sixty or seventy workpeople has 
since grown into the employment of from 
1,200 to 1,500, I am not about to con- 
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tend that the rifle factory at Enfield has, 
up to the present time, done its work badly, 
or that it has not been profitable. If you 
set up machinery which is almost self- 
acting, and if you give it constant employ- 
ment, it is not easy to make a concern 
otherwise than profitable ; but, while doing 
this, you have been driving out of the trade 
all those who would have set up the manu- 
facture upon an independent and more 
durable basis. But the future of this 
establishment cannot be estimated from the 
past, for what is now becoming the fate 
of the Enfield factory? You have no 
longer full work for it, for you cannot con- 
tinue to make the one pattern which you 
have been continuously at work upon—the 
pattern of 1853. A Committee has decided 
that Mr. Lancaster’s rifle is a better wea- 
pon ; public competition showed that Mr. 
Whitworth’s was superior; and the con- 
sequence has been that the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) 
has moved, in the present Session, the re- 
jection of the Estimate for making Enfield 
rifles, because they were of an inferior 
kind, and therefore the manufacture ought 
to be suspended. If, then, these rifles are 
to be discontinued, and others are to be 
made, you will be confronted with the diffi- 
culties which await you in every Govern- 
ment manufactory where you are your own 
and your only customer. During this tran- 
sition period, as your production falls off, 
the cost of each article increases, owing 
to the larger proportion of the permanent 
fixed charges which it has to bear. To 
evade this, and also in order to find em- 
ployment for your workpeople, you will 
always be liable to the temptation of going 
on making things which you do not want, 
in order to employ the people about you, 
and the result will be that you will be over- 
stocked with articles which your better 
judgment would induce you not to buy, 
if you had to purchase them in the mar- 
ket from private producers. 

I have said I do not mean to argue that 
making one article, and having constant 
employment, this Enfield establishment has 
not paid itself. But here are the balance- 
sheets relating to the rifle factory and the 
gunpowder manufactory adjoining, which 
have been laid upon the table, and upon 
which I wish to make one or two observa- 
tions. I see they are signed “ Hartington,”’ 
as Under Secretary for War, but I would 
advise the noble Lord not to put his name 
to any more of these balance-sheets, as I 
can assure him they would not pass the 
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Bankruptcy Court. They are not credit- 
able to him, and they are still more dis- 
creditable to a commercial nation like this, 
of which he is a representative. I wish 
to call attention to some facts connected 
with these balance-sheets. In that which 
is dated the 3lst of March, 1863, it is 
stated that the articles produced in the 
year cost at Enfield £199,177, while if 
they had been purchased from the trade 
the cost would have been £356,378, show- 
ing a saving of £157,201. Among the 
items are 71,590 rifles, for which it was 
stated the private trade would charge 
63s. ld. each. Now, a gentleman who is 
at the head of the trade in Birmingham 
informs me that a tender was actually made 
this year to the Government to supply rifles 
at 50s. each, or 13s. 1d. less than it is 
said the private trader would charge. 
Then, again, it is stated that 13,780 short 
rifles made at Enfield would have cost 
94s. 7d. if bought of the private trade. 
The same gentleman informs me that a 
contract was made last January for the 
Turkish Government through our War 
Office, to supply the same weapons at 
65s. 9d., or 28s. 10d. less than is said here 
to be the trade cost. Then there are 


13,000 carbines put down as costing 
63s. 7d. in the private trade, but which 


this gentleman tells me could have been 
had for 50s. The amount of these over- 
charges upon these three items alone is 
£75,000. It may be objected that the 
balance-sheet is for 1862-3, while the prices 
of the private trade which I have quoted 
are for this year. I put that point to 
the gentleman on whose authority I have 
spoken, and he said the articles might 
have been had at about the same price 
last year, if anybody had applied for them. 

I find that you can never make the 
conductors of these Government establish- 
ments understand that the capital they 
have to deal with is really money. How 
should it be real money to them? It costs 
them nothing, and whether they make a 
profit or a loss they never find their way 
into the Gazette. Therefore to them it 
is © myth—it is a reality only to the 
taxpayers. Throughout the inquiries be- 
fore Parliamentary Committees upon our 
Government manufactories, you find your- 
selves in a difficulty directly you try to 
make the gentlemen at the head of these 
etablishments understand that they must 
pay interest for capital, rent for land, as 
well as allow for depreciation of machinery 
and plant. There is an immense capital 
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employed in the Enfield Rifle Manufactory, 
The fixed and floating capital invested jy 
materials, buildings, machinery, and land, 
appears from the balance-sheet to amount 
to £350,000. The private manufacturer, 
of course, in the shape of either rent or 
interest, would charge himself on the whole 
of the amount, or if he did not he would 
soon find himself in the Gazette. There 
is more than want of self-respect in the 
departments which publish such accounts, 
It is an insult and an outrage to private 
trade to pretend to show by such fallacious 
balance-sheets how much the articles cost, 
and how much they would have cost if they 
had been bought of private traders, and 
to make it appear that we have had all 
these rifles for £199,177, while if we had 
bought them of private traders we should 
have had to pay £356,378, or £157,201 
more. The whole amount of wages paid 
during the year was £135,700, and we are 
asked to believe that there has been 4 
saving of £157,201 as compared with 
what would have been paid to private 
manufacturers. Now, we all know that 
for everything but labour the Government 
go to the same source of supply as_ private 
manufacturers do, They have not as yet 
established coal or iron mines of their own, 
and for all raw materials they have to go 
into the market and buy on the same 
terms as private establishments buy. Yet 
the Enfield Rifle Factory professes to have 
saved more than the whole amount spent 
in wages during the year! We all re 
member the story of the two gipsies who 
sold brooms. Says one of them to the 
other, **I can’t conceive how you afford 
to sell your brooms cheaper than I do, for 
I steal all my materials.” ‘* Ah!” says 
the other, ‘‘ but I steal the brooms ready- 
made.”” Now I should like to know from 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of Har- 
tington), whom I shall persist in holding 
responsible for these accounts, to which he 
has appended his name, how he manages 
this great feat of commercial legerdemain. 

Turning over two pages in this Report 
on the Government factories, I come to 
the Waltham Abbey Powder Manufactory. 
That is an establishment with 160 acres of 
land upon which they profess to grow wood 
for their charcoal, with water-power of 
immense extent, with large buildings for 
business and for dwellings, and, of course, 
with a great amount of machinery. Their 
business is not a large one. They return 
themselves as having produced in the year 
14,526 barrels of powder, which they value 
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at £34.747. Then, after the usual memo- 
randum that this is exclusive of interest of 
capital, depreciation of plant, d&e., they 
show that these 14,526 barrels of gunpow- 
der if supplied by private makers would 
have cost £79,933, so that they have 
effected for the Government a saving of 
£45,185. Now I say, that for a country 
calling itself a commercial nation to have 
such accounts published and signed “ Har- 
tington ” is monstrous ; and it only shows 
the utter valuelessness of anything that 
the noble Marquess may say at that table 
on this subject. The noble Marquess has 
shown that he possesses too much ability 
to make these statements on his own 
authority ; but it is clear that he recites 
anything that is put into his hands, and 
therefore what he may say at the table is 
not worth the slightest attention. Now, 
let us see how all this is managed. The 
capital represented» by buildings, water- 
ower, machinery, and rolling stock is 
£300,000, and no {interest is charged on 
that. The land is worth $20,000, but there 
is no item for rent. Nothing is allowed 
for rates and taxes, and nothing for insur- 
ance. Now, I asked a very well-informed 
gentleman what the custom was in the 
private trade with regard to the charge for 


insurance on a@ gunpowder manufactory. 
Of course the Royal Exchange, or the 
Phevix Company, would not like such risks. 
So I find that private traders are in the 
habit of allowing about 25 per cent for 


insurance. Nothing of the sort is allowed 
for here. Enough has probably been said 
to show that the system on which these 
Government manufactories are conducted 
is wholly unsound, that there is an utter 
absence of responsibility, that there are 
none of those motives for saving money 
or avoiding losses which private individuals 
have; and that, wanting the motives which 
are necessary for human action, it is im- 
possible that these establishments can be 
carried on properly. 

Let me just touch for a minute upon 
another matter—the great clothing estab- 
lishments. Earl De Grey and Ripon, as 
the head of the War Department, is not 
only the largest manufacturer of ordnance 
and of small arms, but he is the most 
extensive tailor in the world. [ Daughter. ]} 
You laugh, but all these tailoring trans- 
actions are carried on in his name, and he 
18 responsible for everything. | Laughter. | 
You laugh at the idea that Lord De Grey 
should overlook all these details ; but is it 
not a serious thing for the country to have 
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an immense business of this kind carried 
on virtually without control? About ten 
years ago, the system of clothing the army 
was changed, and instead of clothing- 
colonels we had clothing by contract. For 
a few years that system continued, and the 
right hon. Gentleman (General Peel) in- 
troduced an improvement in the purchasing 
department. Down to this time the custom 
was to contract for the clothing by piece- 
meal, getting the buttons, braiding, and 
clothing separately ; but the gallant Officer 
had contracts made for the whole garment. 
We were told in evidence before the Army 
Organization Committee by the gallant 
Officer, by the Commander-in-Chief, and by 
another witness, that the system worked 
very well. But there was a plot all this 
while to divert the manufacture of army 
clothing from private makers into the hands 
of Government officials. The plot was 
stealthily carried out. A small establish- 
ment was first set up at Woolwich for 
making clothes for the Artillery and Engi- 
neers, That establishment was to go no 
further. Then a small manufactory was 
started at Vauxhall for making clothing 
for the Guards. As one more illustration 
of the fallacious grounds on which these 
Government manufactories are established, 
I will give a brief extract from the evidence 
given before the Committee on Contracts, 
which sat in 1858, by Sir Benjamin Hawes, 
then permanent Under Secretary at the 
War Office—and we all know that a per- 
manent official often knows more than his 
chief. He handed in what he was told 
to give as the cost price of a soldier's 
garment. There happened to be a man 
of business on the Committee, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Newecastle-under- 
Lyne (Mr. Jackson), and he, mistrusting 
the calculation, took the subject in hand, 
and cross-questioned the witness — 

“ You have given the Committee the actual cost 
to the Government of the clothing and the making 
of the clothing for one man ?—Yes. Independent 
of all departmental charges, and so forth ?—Yes. 
These charges would be plus salaries? — Yes. 
Plus interest of capital ?— Certainly. Plus rent ? 
—Certainly. Plus damage and every other con- 
tingency ?—Yes. And carriage and ink, and pens 
and paper, and all necessaries for conducting the 
business ?—Yes. Therefore that is not a fair re- 
turn of what it costs the nation, because if you 
have to pay those charges in addition, those prices 
are not the actual cost to the country ?—They 
are not. So that the return is a fallacious one ? 
—It is not a complete one.” 

I will read another extract from the evidence 
of the same witness. In justice to my late 
friend, Sir Benjamin Hawes, I must add 
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that he never contemplated the creation of 
a Government clothing establishment on its 
present gigantic seale. Alluding to the 
manufactory of clothing for the Guards, 
which had been established the previous 
year at Vauxhall, he recommended only 
a slight extension of the factory, so as 
to supply a regiment or two of the Line. 
He is asked— 

** As I understand you, it is not proposed that 
that establishment should be extended so far as 
to make all the clothing for the army, but only 
a portion of the clothing of certain regiments, in 
order to give you a test as to the price ?—Cer- 
tainly ; I hope never to see a great Government 
establishment for clothing the army. The more 
such establishments are used for the purpose of 
obtaining information and obtaining models the 
better; but I look with some apprehension upon 
all great Government establishments It 
is very desirable that a Government establishment 
should produce the minimum, and the private 
trade of the country should produce the rest.” 


At the very time this evidence was being 
given, when the House would have refused 
to sanction a large extension of the cloth- 
ing establishment, the plot was all laid for 
getting into the hands of the War Depart- 
ment the manufactory of the clothing of 
the whole army, with a slight exception. 
An enormous building has been erected at 
Pimlico—put up, I believe, upon most costly 
ground, the item of ground-rent being be- 
tween £2,000 and £3,000 a year—and 
they now make there the clothing of every 
regiment, and manufacture everything, with 
the exception of the tunics, for about fifty 
battalions, which comprise, perhaps, one- 
tenth of the whole supply of clothing for 
the army: I suppose this exception is 
maintained in order to enable the noble 
Marquess to tell this House that the De- 
partment has not a monopoly. The ac- 
counts rendered of this Clothing Depart- 
ment are most fallacious. I find that about 
£15,000 a year for fixed charges and in- 
terest of money have never been brought 
into the account at all, and that there is 
no allowance for rates and taxes. Taking 
into consideration the waste and fraud to 
which an establishment for a trade like 
that is so peculiarly susceptible, when the 
materials used are cut up into pieces, I must 
say that it is one of the most unwise and 
injudicious undertakings that could have 
been entered into, I have already said, 
you never find with respect to those estab- 
lishments that anything is put down for 
rates, taxes, lighting, or charges of that 
kind. There is a fallacy in this. If the 
tailoring business is carried on by the Go- 
vernment, somebody else is deprived of it, 
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who would have paid rates and taxes, in- 
cluding the income tax. Let us suppose 
the extreme case, that all the manufactures 
of the country were carried on by the Go- 
vernment, and that they were all exempt 
from taxation, how would the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer get his revenue ? 

I now come to the management of the 
Royal dockyards, to which the remarks | 
have made apply with greater force than to 
any other department. We have had re- 
peated debates on that subject, and Com- 
mittees and Commissions have reported on 
it without end. The tendency of our 
debates during the last few years has been 
to prevent, if possible, the Admiralty from 
continuing to make things which we knew 
were of no use —to prevent them from 
building wooden ships, when everybody 
knew that iron ships would be wanted— 
and great three-deckers, when all scientific 
men were aware that "they would be mere 
slaughter-houses if opposed to modern com- 
bustible missiles. What, in the meantime, 
has been the tendency at the Admiralty? 
The heads of the dockyards have been 
endeavouring to counteract Parliament by 
seeuring votes for timber in every possible 
way, and even by buying timber with 
money voted for iron ships, in order that, 
having the timber on hand, there may be 
an excuse for using it for the purpose of 
building obsolete vessels of war. I have 
spoken plainly with respect to the right 
hon. Member for Droitwich and the noble 
Lord the Seeretary of the Admiralty, and 
I hardly know which to blame the most 
for bringing in Estimates which they must 
have known entailed an improper waste of 
money. I blame the noble Lord most, 
because I know that he knew better. But, 
after all, there is probably something to be 
said on the other side. If you will have 
these enormous establishments employed 
for one customer only, you are always in 
danger, in seasons of transition, of having 
a great number of workpeople thrown out 
of employment. This operates on the feel- 
ings of humane men, responsible for their 
subsistence, and induces them, under the 
guidance of their feelings, and against their 
better judgment, to manufacture articles 
which ought not to be made at all, There 
is no doubt that we have been spending 
millions of money on the construction of 
valueless vessels, and that you have from 
50 to 100 great wooden ships which ought 
never to have been in existence, and wi 
never be of any use, but which were m 
great part built because you have a sy® 
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tem which compels you to find employ- 
ment for your men. If, instead of being 
builders, you had been buyers of ships, 
does any one suppose that you would have 
purchased one of those obsolete and useless 
wooden vessels? I speak to hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House in 
the confidence that they will co-operate 
with me on this occasion. They are said 
to favour large Votes for the military and 
naval services. But no party in the House 
is interested in the waste of public money 
on these establishments. They find me 
but little disposed to vote money for the 
army and navy; but I am always for 
paying the men well, and I would give 
them more money than they get now, 
though I should certainly be satisfied with 
fewer of them ; but you cannot indulge in 
more liberality towards the men while you 
tolerate the waste and extravagance of 
keeping up these large manufacturing 
establishments ; for all these charges come 
under the head of army and navy, and 
swell up in the eyes of the country the 
amount expended on the services. 

I wish to ask why we should not take 
advantage of the present time, when pass- 
ing from wooden ships to iron ships, and 
do with the hulls of vessels what you do 
with your marine steam-engines—-buy them, 
keeping up the Government dockyards only, 
as far as might be wanted, for repairs. 
Where would be the risk or inconvenience 
from such a change? Do you think that 
the shipbuilders in private yards could not 
perform the work as satisfactorily as the 
Admiralty? There are, I believe, at this 
moment, upwards of 500,000 tons of ship- 
ping building in private yards; and during 
the last year there have been building in 
this country fifteen ships of war, of an 
aggregate of nearly 40,000 tons, for the 
Governments of the following countries: 
—Denmark, Italy, Spain, Russia, Turkey, 
China, Prussia, Peru, Portugal, and two 
rams supposed for the Confederate States. 
With the exception of a small vessel of 
500 tons, which is of wood, all these ships, 
I am told, are being built of iron. Do you 
Suppose that the private builders who are 
constructing ships to this enormous extent 
cannot build the hulls of your vessels of 
war? Why, you already procure from 
private manufacturers the most important 
part of your steamers, that which requires 
the greatest skill and the most reliable 
probity in its production. You get your 
steam-engines wholly from private establish- 
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upon the Navy in 1848, when we were just 
in time to prevent the Government dock- 
yards from commencing the construction 
of steam-engines. The rule laid down, 
and ever since acted upon, was that the 
Admiralty should repair their engines but 
not make them. This has been found to 
succeed most admirably; it is the only 
branch of your naval construction about 
which you never hear any complaint. No 
Committees of this House have been called 
for, no blue-books have been required, for 
improving the construction of marine steam- 
engines. The difficulties in the dockyards 
have been in connection with the building 
of the hulls of ships. Why should not the 
plan which has worked so well with the 
engines be equally applicable to ships ? 
This is a most opportune time for making 
the change, just when the armour-clad 
vessels are coming into use, At the pre- 
sent moment you have no means of making 
iron-plates for the armour-ships, but I have 
no doubt that if the House permitted, the 
authorities of the dockyards would get up 
plans for having iron rolled in those estab- 
lishments. 

There is an old plea for maintaining 
these Government establishments upon a 
small scale, on the ground that you may 
be able to manufacture a little so as to 
serve as a test and a check upon contrac- 
tors. Such a course might have been to 
some extent unobjectionable formerly, when 
there were few competitors; but we live now 
in a time when such a check is unneces- 
sary ; for are not great shipbuilders, great 
gunmakers, and large tailoring establish- 
ments, better checks upon each other, 
through the force of competition, than you 
can possibly be upon them? If the ac- 
counts in the Government establishments 
are honestly made out, then you will find 
that the Government, earrying on a small 
business without the usual motives for 
economy, produces things at a very dear 
rate, and the contractors will expect to be 
paid at this price, which you say should 
be the model one. If, on the other hand, 
the accounts are made out like those to 
which I have referred, and private pro- 
ducers are expected to compete on such 
terms, then every respectable manufacturer 
will throw aside the invitations for contracts 
with disgust and scorn, and refuse to have 
anything to do with such departments. But 
is not the fact of the perfect success of 
your marine engines, without any such 
check as is proposed, a sufficient answer to 
this plea? Surely the great waste which 
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we know to have been so long taking place 
is a sufficient motive fora change. I was 
talking the other day to an eminent prac- 
tical shipbuilder on this subject, and this 
is the substance of what he told me— 


“There has been expended in wages to arti- 
ficers, naval stores, for the building, repairing, 
and outfitting of the fleet, steam machinery, and 
ships built by contract, new works, improvements, 
and repairs in the yards, from 1859 to 1863 in- 
clusive (five years), £24,350,000. Taking into 
account the values of all the iron-clads built and 
building, and giving a large sum for useless con- 
structions of wooden ships, and making a liberal 
allowance for equipment and repairs, still there 
will be left more than ten millions out of the 
above sum for the expenditure of which a private 
shipbuilder could assign no rational purpose.” 


I remember the noble Lord the Sceretary 
to the Admiralty saying, some time back, 
that he could not trace several millions 
of the Estimates, in any results to be 
discovered in the dockyards, and I suppose 
my friend the shipbuilder has been engaged 
in a similar search, 

It has been said that if we retain the 
powers of production in our Government 
establishments, and a war breaks out, we 
shall have the means of bringing all these 
powers to bear on the preparation of our 
armaments. There is, I think, a great 
deal more to be said on that score, in 


favour of my plan of giving the work to 


private establishments. If our private 
shipbuilders were employed by our own as 
well as by Foreign Governments, then we 
should have a dozen or a score of large 
firms engaged in constructing ships of war 
not only for ourselves, but for half the 
world. In the same way if the Govern- 
ment merely kept the factory at Woolwich 
for repairs, or let it, and gave orders to 
private houses for the supply of their artil- 
Jery and ammunition, you would have half- 
a-dozen or half-a-score, as the case might 
be, of great establishments producing these 
articles for our own and Foreign Govern- 
meuts. In the present very low state of 
civilization, in which no country feels itself 
safe, particularly if a weak Power, but 
when, fortunately for humanity, there is a 
principle developing itself in mechanical 
science which gives a great advantage to 
those who act on the defensive, especially 
against an aggressor from a distance, I am 
inclined to think there would be constantly 
a very great demand for munitions of war 
by foreign countries—South America, for 
instance, Japan, and others, who would 
arm themeelves in order to be safe against 
attack. And I am not prepared to say 
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they would not do well in thus arming 
themselves, because the stronger a Power 
is the less temptation does it offer to 
outrage. What, then, if you pursued the 
course I recommend, would be your posi- 
tion? In case of a war breaking out you 
could prohibit the exportation of ships of 
war and munitions of war, and you would 
be instantly put in exclusive posseasion of 
the whole of the resources of all the private 
establishments which were previously work- 
ing not for you alone, but for Foreign 
Powers as well; while, on the other hand, 
the Foreign Governments would find them- 
selves cut off from the supplies on which 
they had been relying. I can imagine no 
contrivance by which you could place your- 
self in so advantageous and economical a 
state of preparation for war as this. 
There is, however, another reason why 
the two systems of partially manufacturing 
for yourself as a Government, and partly 
purchasing from private traders will not 
harmonize. The heads of your manufac- 
turing departments must virtually be the 
buyers of such commodities as their depart- 
ments want. Colonel Dickson, the head 
of your rifle manufactory at Enfield, or 
somebody under him, practically makes all 
the purchases of small arms; and there 
have been repeated complaints from Bir- 
mingham of the unfairness of a rival manu- 
facturer being constituted the ‘ viewer” 
of the rifles supplied by private contract, 
At Woolwich there was an extraordinary 
example of this state of things, when Sir 
William Armstrong had to judge the 
quality of the productions of his compe- 
titors. The head of a manufacturing 
department has always an interest in giving 
a preference to his own productions or in- 
ventions, and disparaging those of outside 
rivals. There was the case, for instance, 
of Captain Cowper Coles’s turret ship. 
That was the invention of an outside man; 
and there is no doubt there has been an 
unseen but a felt reluctance on the part 
of the dockyard people to carry it out 
speedily. I tive near Portsmouth, and 
have myself observed what has been going 
on. It is nearly four years since Captain 
Coles proposed his plan to the Government. 
It is more than two years since they began 
to cut down and plate the Royal Sovereign, 
in order to convert it into a turret ship. 
In the meantime Mr. Reed comes into 
power. I will not say a word in disparage- 
ment of that gentleman. I have no doubt 
he isa man of talent. We, who sometimes 
complain of routine, have no right to object 
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to an outside man stepping into a high 
place in the service on account of his as- 
sumed abilities. Mr. Reed, however, must 
be more than a man, he must be an angel, 
if he did not feel that his importance and 
value at the head of the construction 
department of the navy would be enhanced 
by his producing something which should 
be better than Captain Cowper Coles’s 
invention, and should be completed earlier. 
So he sets to work on the Research. I 
am no authority on these matters; but I 
hear an universal opinion that Mr. Reed’s 
immovable square battery is anything but 
an improvement on Captain Cowper Coles’s 
revolving turret. The world have decided 
that question, as is shown by the course 
taken in America, and by the orders received 
here from foreign countries. But what are 
the facts? Mr. Reed’s vessel, the esearch, 
though designed later than that of Captain 
Cowper Coles, was launched and at sea 
considerably in advance of the Royal So- 
vereign. Now, I am not making any at- 
tack on individuals ; I am only illustrating 
the working of a system. If instead of a 
construction department in your dockyards, 
you had a buying department, then Mr. 
Reed, or Admiral Robinson, or whoever 
were the heads of it, would seek out such 
men as Captain Cowper Coles, or the hon. 
Member for Birkenhead, and confer with 
them, would look abroad and avail them- 
selves of inventions and improvements as 
they arose, without any feelings of rivalry 
arising from their own personal interest 
as inventors. 

Before I conclude, I must impress on the 
House the absolute necessity there is for a 
thorough reform of the buying department 
of the Government. Do not call it a con- 
tract department. That is the old name 
which was used as an excuse for ignorance 
and incompetency, when officials gave out 
contracts according to a red-tape rule, 
taken, perhaps, from a pigeon-hole where 
it had lain for fifty years, and scarcely to 
be understood by the modern manufacturer. 
If a firm was doing a prosperous business 
with private customers, it would have 
nothing to say to such a contract, and 
it went to some one who had nothing better 
to do, and who hoped he might possibly 
make something of it. A person sent me 
from Manchester a copy of the specification 
for a tender for tarpauling, in which the 
most minute particulars were set forth in a 
tone of dictation, that, if it were not ludi- 
crous from its ignorance, would be really 
insulting to any respectable manufacturer. 
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It was just such a circular as a man of 
large business would throw into his waste- 
paper basket ; and it contained a require- 
ment that the canvas should be sent for 
inspection before being tarred. So that, 
as my correspondent said, he was expected 
to send all the canvas from Lancashire to 
London, and then to convey it back again, 
when, if it had been required that a strip 
should have been left untarred, it would 
have answered the purpose. Why should 
they not have devised a means for clearing 
off part of the tar themselves? This is a 
specimen of the way in which the Govern- 
ment contracts are entered into. I would 
have all that altered. But my plan in- 
volves no disparagement of the services of 
those able men now in your employ; you 
will want all the brains you have in your 
constructing department for your buying 
department. I have no doubt that Colonel 
Boxer, Mr. Reed, and the other heads of 
the different manufacturing departments, 
would make most excellent buyers. If 
they are not competent for that I would 
employ men whoare, and I would pay them 
on a far higher scale than you pay the 
heads of your departments, for you cannot 
have men fit to be trusted to go into the 
market and buy things in the way in which 
they ought to be bought unless they are 
placed in a position to be above all tempta- 
tion. Therefore, I would have men of the 
utmost capacity ; but I should lay down 
this condition, and insist upon it—that if 
you cannot in England buy what you want, 
it is you yourselves who are to blame and 
not the producers of the country. Eng- 
land is now sending abroad £150,000,000 
sterling worth of productions every year. 
There is not a shilling’s worth of that 
produce that would be bought here if it 
could be obtained better and cheaper else- 
where, and yet it continues to be bought 
in larger quantities every year. If you 
hear anything disparaging to our modern 
mode of conducting business, that such and 
such articles are not made so strong and 
durable as they were at former times, 
laugh at all such shallow criticisms. The 
manufacturers here produce for others just 
what they wish to buy, although, in con- 
sequence of the more rapid changes of 
fashion, it is certainly not the habit of 
our daughters to wear silk dresses of the 
strength which were worn by their grand- 
mothers. Then I say that, if in a country 
which produces every year £150,000,000 
sterling of manufactured articles for ex- 
portation, the Government fail to obtain 
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worth of goods which they want, be assured 
that it arises entirely from their incapacity 
to buy them. You must have men selected 
for their ability to buy the commodities you 
want. If you consult such great wholesale 
houses as Leaf’s and Morrison’s in the 
City. whose buyers purchase millions’ worth 
of articles in the course of the year, they 
will tell you at once, ‘‘ We can do with 
comparatively inferior men to sell our goods, 
but we get the best men we can to buy 
them.” 

I will conclude with a remark in refer- 
ence to the present state of our arma- 
ments. When I consider what has been 
done in the Armstrong guns, and our arma- 
ments generally, I regard it as a deep 
discredit to the Government of the country, 
and of itself it ought to compel a change 
in the system. You have invited this 
disgraceful state of things by undertaking 
to do that which you ought never to have 
attempted. We are governed in this coun- 
try—I do not use the word invidiously— 
by a class, and it is a very narrow class 
indeed, which forms the personnel of our 
administrations. I do not complain of that, 
inasmuch as our manufacturing and trading 
community do not seem disposed to educate 
their sons to compete for the prizes of 
official life; but I wish you to bear in mind 
that by such a neglect and mismanage- 
ment as you have fallen into in regard 
to your artillery and ships you may pro- 
duce the most serious consequences. I 
know of nothing so calculated some day 
to produce a democratic revolution as for 
the proud and combative people of this 
country to find themselves, in this vital 
matter of their defence, sacrificed through 
the mismanagement and neglect of the 
class to whom, with so much liberality, 
they have confided the care and future 
destinies of the country. You have brought 
this upon yourselves by undertaking to be 
producers and manufacturers. I advise 
you in future to place yourselves entirely 
in dependence upon the private manufac- 
turing resources of the country. If you 
want gunpowder, artillery, small arms, or 
the hulls of ships of war, let it be known 
that you depend upon the private enter- 
prize of the country, and you will get 
them. At all events you will absolve your- 
selves from the responsibility of undertak- 
ing to do things which you are not com- 
petent to do, and you will be entitled to 
say to the British people, ‘* Our fortunes 
as a Government and nation are indissolubly 
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united, and we will rise or fall, flourish or 
fade together, according to the energy, 
enterprize, and ability of the great body of 
the manufacturing and industrious com- 
munity.”” The hon. Member concluded by 
moving his Resolution. 

Coronet BARTTELOT, in seconding 
the Motion, begged to thank the hon, 
Member for Rochdale for the able and 
temperate manner in which he had brought 
the subject under the notice of the House. 
As guardians of the public purse, it was 
their duty to see that the money voted was 
properly, fairly, and honestly expended. 
He thought that the taxpayers of the coun. 
try would read that debate with pleasure, 
because they would see that the House 
was not inattentive to the way in which 
the Votes were expended bg the Govern- 
ment. If they attended to that point the 
democratic revolution hinted at by the hon, 
Member would be averted by the indepen- 
dent Members of the House. He wished 
to call attention not only to the question, 
whether the money voted by Parliament 
had been properly expended, but also to 
the question whether the results of the 
expenditure were such as the country had 
a right to expect from the outlay, In the 
first place, he had to remark, that notwith- 
standing all the money we had spent, they 
had not a gun—certainly not a naval gun— 
such as a great nation like ours ought to 
have. Considering the amount spent in 
the dockyards we were not so well pro- 
vided with iron-clads as we ought to be. 
Long since the Admiralty were warned 
that wooden ships would be of little or no 
use ; nevertheless the Admiralty persisted 
in building them and had neglected to pro- 
vide a number of iron ships sufficient to 
cope with the navies of other nations. In 
1854 the Duke of Somerset (then Lord 
Seymour), in speaking on the Ordnance 
Estimates, stated that the opinion of several 
Members of the Government was that it 
was not advisable that the Government 
should be manufacturers, except to a small 
extent—that the general system ought to 
be one of contract, and that no one believed 
in the cheapness of Government establish- 
ments. Circumstances had certainly not 
changed since then, and what was objec- 
tionable in 1854 was quite as objectionable 
in 1864. Of late years a manufactory had 
sprung up at Pimlico, upon which a vast 
sum of money had been expended with the 
most unsatisfactory results. It was true 
our infantry regiments were better clothed 
than they were some years ago; but that 
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might have been as well accomplished by 
contractors under proper superintendence— 
the expense was nearly double; and with 
regard to the cavalry regiments the new 
system had entirely failed. In Ireland 
there was a contractor who competed with 
Pimlico, and whose price for a tunic was 
16s. 4d.; but he had been informed that 
whatever his price might be the Govern- 
ment would produce the article at a penny 
lower. It was the duty of the House to 
see whether or not the Government manu- 
factories could manufacture at a cheaper 
rate than private individuals, and if not to 
adopt some better arrangement. When 
the Crimean war broke out numerous esta- 
blishments of this kind sprung up, owing, 
in the first instance, to the outery that 
arose because the gunboats were found to 
be rotten. In the panic that existed dur- 
ing the Crimean war recourse was had to 
contractors for building gunboats. Called 
upon suddenly, the contractors had to build 
them of the first wood they could lay hands 
on. These boats were placed high and 
dry in the yard at Haslar, and a Vote was 
taken to put them under cover. He had 


himself gone to see them, and had put his 
stick through the bottom of one of them ; 
on which an old man in the yard remarked 
that that was not wonderful, as the boats 


were out of their element. So that was a 
useless expense. It was, he thought, the 
duty of the House to inquire whether the 
work done in the Government yards could 
not be done better and cheaper by our 
private shipbuilding firms. He thought 
that the recommendation of the Dockyard 
Committee deserved attention, and whether 
instead of increasing their dockyard accom- 
modation, they might not subsidize some of 
the large shipbuilding concerns, and help 
them to construct large graving docks. 
Supposing one of those graving docks to 
cost £100,000 for a subsidy of £15,000 
or so towards that sum, we might easily 
secure a prior claim to the use of the dock 
in the event of our going to war. In that 
way we should possess all the facilities we 
required for the repair or construction of 
our men-of-war. No one in that House, 
with perhaps the exception of the Seere- 
tary to the Admiralty, could tell the cost 
of any ship that was built. No account 
was laid before the House as to the par- 
ticulars. The same observation applied to 
the Ordnance Department, and the Pimlico 
establishment. They ought to have laid 
before them such accounts as any private 
firm would place before its partpers every 
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year, showing in all its details the cost of 
everything manufactured, taking into eon- 
sideration the outlay upon land, buildings, 
machinery, and charging 5 per cent for 
floating capital. Unless that were regu- 
larly done, they would have no accurate 
mode of comparing the cost of the articles 
made by the Government establishments 
with the contract prices for the same things. 
At present the head of each department 
got the money he wanted—it was expended 
—and often articles were manufactured 
which, when peace came, were useless, 
and were then sold. The taxpayers of the 
country had a right to know that their 
money was properly expended. Moreover, 
unless these publie establishments paid 
taxes the returns would be fallacious, be- 
cause they interfered with the setting up 
of private manufactories, which would 
otherwise have been paying large sums 
into the Exchequer. The noble Lord the 
other night lauded himself on account of 
the prosperity of the country, but the noble 
Lord had not told them what had been 
expended during the last five years. Dur- 
ing the last five years they had spent 
£350,000,000. The present Parliament 
had been ealled a prodigal Parliament, but 
that word was more applicable to the Go- 
vernment than to the Parliament. There 
was ample room for retrenchment and 
economy, and it was not too late for the 
Government to mend their ways. Reform 
and Retrenchment used to be the watch- 
words of the noble Lord and his Friends. 
Whatever he did with Reform, he hoped 
the noble Lord would stand to the principle 
of a wise retrenchment. If the noble Lord 
would only turn his attention in that direc- 
tion he would deserve the thanks not only 
of the House but of the country. 


Moved, 


“That the recent great extension of Govern- 
ment manufacturing establishments calls for the 
attention of the Government. That it is ex- 
pedient that steps be forthwith taken to place 
each separate establishment as nearly as possible 
on the footing of a private manufacturing concern 
or a public company, by taking a valuation of the 
fixed and floating capital employed, including the 
value of the land; and that upon this basis there 
be an annual stock taking ; when, after making all 
the customary deductions for depreciation of build- 
ings, machinery, and plant, interest of capital, 
rates and taxes, and other charges, such a price 
be charged to the Government Departments for 
articles supplied as shall preserve the capital 
intact, and that these accounts, with a balance- 
sheet, be laid annually on the table of this House.” 


Mr. MONSELL said, he wished to ad- 
dress a few remarks to the House, as the 
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hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden) 
had specially alluded to what had occurred 
during the time he (Mr. Monsell) had 
the honour of holding office in the War 
Department. His hon. Friend had passed 
an undiscriminating censure upon all Go- 
vernment manufacturing establishments. 
In that sweeping censure he could not 
concur, because there were marked dis- 
tinctions between various establishments ; 
but in some points, and especially in that 
part of his speech which referred to the 
Armstrong guns, he entirely agreed with 
him, The question was put to him by the 
hon. Member for Rochdale, why he, as 
Chairman of the Committee upon Ord- 
nance, had not brought forward a Motion 
upon the subject in the present Session ? 
His reply was, that the Government had 
now done precisely that which, under the 
circumstances, it appeared to him it was 
their duty to do—they had entirely aban- 
doned the manufacture of the large guns, 
and had instituted, as the Committee re- 
commended, a series of experiments in 
order to find out which was the best gun. 
It was to be regretted that those experi- 
ments had not taken place before the enor- 
mous expenditure upon Armstrong guns 
had been incurred; but as the Government 
had now taken that course he did not feel 


himself called upon to make any Motion 
upon the subject. There was one difficulty 
which presented itself at the outset of the 


hon. Gentleman’s observations. The hon. 
Gentleman called in question the accuracy 
of all the calculations and the balance- 
sheets that had been submitted by the dif- 
ferent departments, and he accused the 
Treasury of having taken no part in ar- 
ranging these balance-sheets upon a satis- 
factory system, so as to reveal to the House 
the true cost of the articles produced by 
the different establishments. To that state- 
ment he (Mr. Monsell) must give an em- 
phatie denial. In every step he took while 
he had the honour of holding office—and 
the amount expended was large, £600,000 
in machinery, a large sum in buildings to 
contain it—in every step he took he had 
the inappreciable advantage of being in 
close communication with Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan, who was then at the Treasury, than 
whom nobody could be more competent 
to form a judgment on such matters. A 
Committee was appointed by the Treasury 
to go to Woolwich to investigate the sys- 
tem of accounts, and after a close inspec- 
tion they reported it to be entirely satis- 
factory. He might remark that the Trea- 
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sury was rather a fault-finding department, 
not very much disposed to take too fa. 
vourable a view of the proceedings of other 
departments. But beyond the Treasury 
there was an office within the department 
itself—the Accountant General’s office— 
where every transaction was investigated 
in the closest manner. In addition to 
all these examinations a Commission was 
appointed a few years ago, on which the 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. Turner) 
was a member. That Commission tho- 
roughly investigated the system of ac- 
counts, and expressed complete satisfac. 
tion with them. He had dwelt upon this 
point because he wished to show that 
his hon. Friend had no ground for the 
charge he had made respecting the ac- 
counts. The fact was, the hon. Mem- 
ber had got hold of a principle which he 
considered as of unvarying application, 
and which he could best illustrate by a 
reference to Hume’s Essay on Miracles, 
Hume said it was more easy to believe 
that the evidence was wrong or mis- 
taken than it was to believe that the 
miracles had occurred; and so the hon. 
Member for Rochdale declared that it was 
more easy to believe that all the people 
who were most conversant wiih the subject 
were ignorant and were deceived than it 
was credible that the Government could 
manufacture articles in an economical man- 
ner, and with benefit to the country. It 
must strike every one that the question 
of cost, although important, was not the 
only, nor even the principal consideration. 
The real question was this—‘‘ Do the 
manufacturing establishments at Woolwich 
and Enfield contribute to the honour and 
dignity of the country ; do they add to its 
strength, and are they to be considered 
in the same category as iron-clad ships 
and fortifications ? Are they an important 
part of the defences of the country?” Cer- 
tain principles had been laid down by his 
hon, Friend in which he entirely concurred, 
and one was that articles in ordinary use 
that were capable of being rapidly produced 
and effectively tested should be procured 
as a general rule from the private trade. 
Again, he quite agreed with his hon. Friend 
that if Government establishments were 
not carried on upon a good system they 
must be failures. But he said that these 
establishments produced articles that did 
not enter into ordinary use, and were, as 4 
rule, conducted on good principles. The 
system laid down when he was in office was 
the wise system of individual responsibility. 











Absolute and entire control was given to 
the head of each department, who was 
allowed to select those men whom he con- 
sidered most fitted for the work on which 
they were to beemployed. His hon. Friend 
had inferred that Government encouraged 
manufactories in a great measure in or- 
der to obtain patronage. Now, the Go- 
yernment in this instance had given up 
patronage. They said to the head of 
the department—‘‘ We hold you indi- 
vidually responsible for the work you per- 
form. Choose your own instruments, and 
remember that after we have given you 
that authority we have a right to look 
to you for everything.”” He admitted that 
the clothing department, developed to its 
resent extent, sinned against the principle 
which had been laid down, that the State 
should not supply articles which could be 
easily got and tested. In that matter he 
thought the Government were wrong. As 
to the accounts, though in his opinion they 
were well kept, he thought that Parliament 
ought to be made acquainted with every 
detail connected with them, and that the 
watchful eye of Parliament was essential 
to the working of the system in order to 
see that the departments did not degen- 
erate into the state they were in before 
the Crimean war. Now, he thought the 
best way of answering the charges of his 
hon. Friend would be to state what was 
the condition of things at the breaking 
out of the Crimean war. His hon. Friend 
had given the House to understand that 
everything was going on well at that 
time. Speaking from personal know- 
ledge, he could say that the very re- 
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supply the demands of the service. His 
hon. Friend said that not a single shell 
manufactured at Woolwich was fired at 
Sebastopol. This was a complete error. 
A large number were fired there, and he 
hoped that they did good service. But 
now look at the contracts for shot and shell 
entered into during 1854-5. An order for 
200 tons was given, and they were to be 
delivered in two weeks; but they were 
really not delivered till January, 1856. A 
similar agreement was made with another 
firm, but there was no delivery till June, 
1855. Another firm undertook to deliver 
150 tons of shot and 150 tons of shell by 
the 7th of January, 1855, and the same 
quantity weekly afterwards. The first 
delivery took place in June, 1855. In 
another case six months’ delay took place. 
There was no reason to suppose that 
things were altered now. It might be 
supposed that in a manufacturing country 
like ours it would be easy to obtain a suffi- 
cient supply of shot and shell. Experience 
showed that it was not so. We were 
now secure, for a quantity of shot and 
shell equal to the whole of that expended 
at Sebastopol might be produced at Wool- 
wich within six weeks, and the whole of 
the cartridges fired during the siege might 
be produced in three weeks. Surely the 
safety and the influence of this country 
were increased by such a change? In 
talking of the expense of keeping up the 
departments, his hon. Friend had made no al- 
lusion to the fact that, as we had the means 
of producing so readily this vast quantity of 
matériel, an enormous saving was effected, 
because it was now no longer necessary to 
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England was such that the Government 
were obliged to submit to the disgrace of 
ransacking the world for the purpose of 
procuring them. They sent to Lidge, to 
America, to St. Etienne. Orders were 
given for 20,000 small arms within some 
limited period, and they were not supplied 
for months and months afterwards. The 
same difficulty was experienced in getting 
2,000 artillery carbines, and an enormous 
length of time elapsed before they were 
supplied. He would come now to the 
question of cost. The Minié rifle manu- 
factured at Enfield cost 37s. 4d. ; the con- 
tract price from the trade was 65s. His 
hon. Friend said that some gunmaker had 
stated that he could produce it for 50s. 
But had any gunmaker ever done so? If 
there was, it was only because of the Go- 
vernment establishment at Enfield. Was 
anybody so “green” as to think that gun- 
makers, if the Government depended only 
on them, would not do now what they had 
done in 1852, 1853, and 1854, and charge 
the same prices which they had charged 
then? But his hon. Friend had said, 


**Oh, but you are going to change your 
pattern of rifle.” However that might be, 
he could inform his hon. Friend that no- 
thing could be easier than to change the ma- 
chinery at Enfield in such a way asto produce 


the new pattern, and that a change of pat- 
tern would be attended with much less ex- 
ense than if the Government had no factory 
at Enfield. His hon. Friend had talked 
about the smallness of the establishment 
prices being caused by the omission from 
the estimate of the taxes and the rent of 
the land; but he ought to have put down 
to the credit of the department the saving 
which they effected by producing an article 
for 37s. 4d., which otherwise would cost 
65s. When they took into account that 
on an average 50,000 or 60,000 rifles were 
made every year and in some years 
70,000 or 80,000—[General PeeL: More 
than that]—it would be found that the 
saving effected would pay two or three 
times over for the cost of the factory since 
it had been established. It was only a 
one-sided view of things which his hon. 
Friend took, for he could not believe it pos- 
sible that an establishment provided with 
the best machinery could produce the 
same articles infinitely cheaper than they 
could be produced at Leeds or Birming- 
ham, That brought him to a very impor- 
tant matter—the cost of shell—and he was 
glad to see that his hon. Friend had just 
entered the House. Colonel Boxer had 
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distinctly stated before the Military Organj- 
zation Committee, of which the right hon, 
and gallant General (General Peel) was g 
Member, that in the course of some two or 
three years there had been a saving in the 
cost of shells produced at the factory of 
more than £200,000. Over that Com- 
mittee presided Sir James Graham, and he 
was unable to break down Colonel Boxer’s 
evidence on that matter. [Mr. Conpey: 
It is ridiculous to compare times of peace 
and war.| Well, then, his hon. Friend 
admitted that in time of war Government 
factories were good things. If not, what 
did the interruption mean? He main- 
tained that the £200,000 saving had paid 
three times over for the expenses of ¢he 
foundry, and whether that saving was 
effected in time of peace or war made not 
the slightest difference in the world. As 
to the contractors, the shell supplied at 
£9 a ton, they charged £14 for on the 
breaking out of the war, and then they 
did not supply as fast as was required. 
The Woolwich and Enfield establishments 
were as much a part of our defences as 
our fortifications and iron-clads. But in 
the eyes of his hon. Friend everything 
was black in the Government establish- 
ments, and the contractors were white as 
snow. It was a remarkable fact which 
was stated by Sir Benjamin Hawes, refer- 
ring to the time of the Indian mutiny, that 
the greatly increased power given by the 
Government establishments had compen 
sated for the absence of stores. He (Mr. 
Monsell) was therefore borne out in the 
statement which he had made, that the 
existence of these factories rendered it un- 
necessary for us to keep enormous supplies 
of stores, which otherwise would be indis- 
pensable. His hon. Friend then passed 
to the question of the Armstrong guns. 
But it had been distinctly proved that, 8 
far from the establishments at Woolwich 
having been a cause of expense to the 
country in the production of these guns, 
both guns and ammunition were produced 
there more cheaply than at Elswick. 
Then the hon. Member said that an 
enormous sum of money had been spent 
on a cast-iron gun foundry without pro- 
ducing asingle serviceable gun. This was 
not the fact. Only a few cast-iron guns 
were made, because soon after the foundry 
was completed the Armstrong gun was 
introduced into the service, and that 
with the exception of the moulding and 
the casting boxes, costing £6,700, the 
whole of the building, machinery, and 80 
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on was applied to the manufacture of the 
Armstrong gun. The assertion that the 
cast-iron guns produced there were ex- 

nsive, because just at the time they 
were getting into work the system was 
changed, was as absurd a thing as to 
say that the Charing Cross Railway was 
a failure, because during the few months 
it had been at work it had not produced 
enough money to pay the cost of con- 
struction. The only loss on that gun fac- 
tory had been £5,664. But what were 
the conditions under which it started ? 
His hon. Friend seemed to think that it was 
some invincible desire on the part of the 
Government to extend their factories which 
led to the establishment of this factory. 
But the real reason was that the 13-inch 
mortars when tried against Sweaborg had 
burst, and so also had two others ; and on 
the 5th of September, 1855, Colonel Wil- 
mot, a most able officer, wrote to this 
effect, that he was firmly convinced, in 
common with most officers who had con- 
sidered the subject, that it was absolutely 
essential to the security and efficiency of 
the service in this most important parti- 
cular, that England, following the example 
of other nations, great and small, should 
have a foundry for iron ordnance on such 
a seale as might enable the Government 
to feel certain as to the supply of ser- 
viceable ordnance. The cost of the build- 
ing, erected in consequence, was £60,707, 
of the machinery £37,500. The whole 
was afterwards applied to the Armstrong 
factory, which preduced guns so much 
more cheaply than elsewhere ; and the 
whole loss was only £5,664, although 
249 guns had been cast in the factory. 
With regard to the clothing department, 
he had already admitted he should be 
glad to see it reduced to smaller di- 
mensions. There were, however, certain 
articles the goodness of which could not 
be tested unless the process of manufacture 
was watched, and these articles ought to 
be manufactured by the Government. He 
was anxious that the House and the public 
should be acquainted with the true state 
and condition of the Government manu- 
facturing establishments, and the cost at 
which the various articles were produced. 
Considering the interest which the subject 
excited in the public mind, he should look 
with the greatest satisfaction on the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into this subject and make a re- 
port. [Mr. CoppeEn intimated his dissent. ] 
He should like to see his hon. Friend 
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upon the Commission. The late Sir 
James Graham had the same prejudices 
as the hon. Gentleman with regard to 
Woolwich. But he paid a visit to Wool- 
wich, he looked into the matter for him- 
self, and the result was that he changed his 
opinion. If his hon. Friend would only 
sit on a Commission he predicted that 
the same result would follow. It was of 
the highest importance to this country 
that the Government should have in their 
own hands the means of manufacturing 
the appliances of war. He had in this 
matter felt his way step by step. He 
began when he was in office by establish- 
ing a small foundry, and then when he 
was satisfied with the results he went on 
to a larger one. He believed that the 
Woolwich factory was not only a source 
of strength to this country, but that it 
had also saved the country large sums of 
money, and instead of discouraging by 
his criticism the able officers who presided 
over it, his hon. Friend ought rather to 
have given them the credit they deserved. 
He believed that the experiment which 
he (Mr. Monsell) had made had succeeded, 
but it would not have been a success ex- 
cept for the remarkable ability and zeal 
of the heads of departments at Woolwich. 

Mr. AtperMAN ROSE said, he could 
not agree with the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale—he thought it would be extremely 
bad policy for the Government to throw 
itself unreservedly into the hands of con- 
tractors. In the matter of guns the Go- 
vernment had of late years become their 
own manufacturers, and by that means we 
had obtained what was for the time the 
best weapon in the world. He was inti- 
mately acquainted with the commander of 
the Buffs in China, and that officer had 
told him that a number of Frenchmen had 
at one time got into a position of consider- 
able difficulty, that he had offered to dis- 
lodge the enemy, that the French officers 
had treated that as an impossibility in con- 
sequence of the distance which separated 
the two forces, but that he had brought 
the Armstrong gun into play, and to the 
astonishment of our gallant Allies had com- 
pletely succeeded in that object. When 
the Crimean war broke out there were 
miles of Low Moor iron guns in store at 
Woolwich. That gun, however, was found 
so defective and unsuited to the wants of 
modern science that the Armstrong gun 
was produced. The latter gun was s0 
great an improvement that the Govern- 
ment did quite right to purchase the pa- 
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tent, and to manufacture it for themselves. 
He (Mr. Alderman Rose) thought that 
great advantages had accrued to this coun- 
try by the manufacture of the Enfield rifle 
in the Government factories. The hon. 
Member for Rochdale said the small arms 
ought to be manufactured at Birmingham, 
where a musket used to go through twelve 
different hands. But there was a great 
advantage in completing all the parts of 
the process under the same roof, and to 
have the manufacture under control, so 
that the Government might produce any 
number they required. He thought that 
the amount saved by the Enfield factory 
had not been fairly and candidly repre- 
sented by the hon. Member. Then it was 
said that the Government ought to depend 
upon private dockyards for building the 
ships they wanted. They did depend upon 
private yards for the gunboats required 
during the Russian war. He believed that 
the Admiralty required impossible condi- 
tions from the private builders. He was 
credibly informed that when they were ap- 
plied to to send in contracts for the gunboats 
they frankly replied that the timber speci- 
fied in the conditions did not exist—that it 
must be got through Russia. They were 
nevertheless told to send in their contracts, 
and to do the best they could, and the 


authorities would ‘carry them through.” 
He believed the officers had not the can- 
dour to explain these cireumstances when 
complaints were made that the gunboats 
were built of unseasoned timber, and not 


otherwise according to contract. It was 
extremely desirable that we should not be 
wholly dependent on private contractors ; 
and we were manifestly in an improved 
position when we could ascertain by prac- 
tical experience the cost of every article 
we required. The result of the Crimean 
war was to produce a strong opinion in 
the minds of some people, and apparently 
in that of the hon. Member for Rochdale 
among others, that war could be carried 
on ty contract. In his opinion that was 
altogether an erroneous idea, because in 
war you had not the conditions which ex- 
isted in time of peace. A Government to 
carry on war with effect ought to be self- 
supporting, self-sustaining, and self-reliant. 
As a means of checking and controlling 
expenditure, the contract system was of 
great value, but it was not desirable that 
the Government should become entirely 
buyers instead of manufacturers. 

Mr. WHITE said, he believed the lucid 
and admirable speech of the hon. Member 
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for Rochdale would sink deep into the minds 
of the people, and by its delivery he had 
added to the debt of gratitude which the 
country already owed him. His hon. Friend 
had confined himself principally to the 
economical view of the question. He (Mr, 
White} should address himself to its moral 
and political view. He gave his most un. 
qualified adhesion to the principles which 
his hon. Friend had laid down as to un- 
restricted competition. He regarded the 
existence of manufacturing establishments 
of such magnitude as those which the Go. 
vernment now possessed as a positive ana- 
chronism, and a contradiction of those prin- 
ciples of unrestricted competition of whieh 
we were supposed to be the great represen. 
tatives throughout the world. Great as 
was the wastefulness of this system, it 
was but trifling compared with the poli- 
tical and moral evils resulting from it. Our 
bureaucratic system credted an accumula. 
tion of discontented officials —for where 
could you find an official who was not dis. 
contented? That House was continually 
pestered, vexed, and besieged by the pe- 
titions of Government officials. Makes 
man a Government servant and you made 
him a discontented man for the rest of 
his life; and yet these places were such 
objects of ambition that people were always 
to be found struggling for what they thought 
the euthanasia of aGovernment employment, 
It was the duty of honest statesmanship 
to eradicate this growing bad principle from 
the minds of the people. In the year 178 
Mr. Dunning moved his memorable Reso- 
lution as to the growing influence of the 
Crown; but since then the public estab- 
lishments and the number of Government 
servants had greatly increased. He was 
old-fashioned enough to look with great 
distrust and jealousy upon any augmenta- 
tion of the power of the Executive by the 
multiplication of offices and, the increase of 
their patronage. In the year 1822 the 
number of employés in the Civil Service 
was 18,500; in 1862 it was 43,163. 
During the 40 years which elapsed be- 
tween those dates, the population of the 
country had increased at the rate of ouly 
40 per cent, while the increase in the num- 
ber of civil servants had been at the rate 
of 120 per cent. During the last 10 years 
the population increased 10 per cent and 
the civil servants 20 per cent. When we 
looked at the increase in connection with 
our army and navy, and the number of 
Englishmen employed in the public service 
in India, it would be found that we had at 
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the present time 130,000 men more en- 

ed under Government than we had ten 
years ago. Now,all undue increase of the 
power of the Executive was attended by a 
proportionate diminution of the legitimate 
influence of the people. Our ancestors could 
use searcely any term implying greater 
reproach to a man holding any office or 
situation under the Government than to 
call him a “ placeman.’’ Lord Brougham, 
he might add, remarked in a debate which 
took place in 1822, that he spoke the 
language of the Constitution when he as- 
serted that placemen were objects of dis- 
trust ; and yet the manufacturing system, 
which was the subject of the present dis- 
cussion, produced those placemen in the 
largest possible degree. He, for one, was 
of opinion that no man would venture to 
say that the public money was judiciously 
employed or frugally expended as matters 
now stood, and he maintained that it was 
the duty of the Government to limit as far 
as possible the tendency to keep up over- 
grown establishments. He hoped that 


next Session some such system as that 
suggested by the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale would be adopted, with the object of 
repressing this growing evil. 

Mr. CORRY wished to make a few re- 
marks on the subject before the House, in 


consequence of the observations which had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Rochdale 
with reference to the course taken by the 
Government of Lord Derby in the con- 
struction of wooden ships of the line and 
frigates. The House should bear in mind 
the state of the question as regarded iron- 
plated ships at that time. When the Go- 
vernment of Lord Derby succeeded to office 
not a single armour-plated ship had ever 
been tried. A vessel of that description 
—La Gloire—was being built in France, 
but she was the only one at the time even 
in contemplation. It was true that some 
iron floating batteries had been constructed 
during the Crimean war, and we followed 
the example, and sent two of these vessels 
to the Black Sea. Their performances, 
however, were unsatisfactory. So far, 
therefore, as practical experience went, 
the Government of Lord Derby had then 
no encouragement to embark in the con- 
struction of armour-plated ships. Under 
the circumstances it would, indeed, have 
been nothing short of insanity to enter 
upon their wholesale construction. At 
that time it would have been a jump in 
the dark. The Government of Lord Derby 
did that which was a good deal wiser— 
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they built the Warrior, and thus made a 
very successful experiment ; and after that 
the present Government built the Black 
Prince, the construction of which had been 
ordered by the Derby Government. It 
might be said that, as matters stood, they 
ought to have stayed their hands and done 
nothing. But what, he would ask, was 
the state of our navy at that time? About 
the period to which he was referring, a 
very remarkable paper appeared in the 
columns of The Times, extracted from an 
encyclopedia which was published at Leip- 
sic, in which the writer, a German, spoke 
in terms of regret of the decline of the 
English navy, observing that France, with 
her enormous military power, was actually 
superior to us on the sea. And that was 
the fact. When Lord Derby’s Government 
came into office in 1858 it was stated be- 
fore a Committee called the ‘* Treasury 
Committee,” that France was equal to us 
in screw line-of-battle ships and was su- 
perior to us in frigates. Now that, it was 
felt, was not a safe or a satisfactory state of 
things for this country—for the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale himself admits that our 
navy should always be superior to that of 
France—particularly when the aspect of 
our foreign relations was borne in mind ; 
for it was the period at which the French 
colonels were beseeching their Emperor to 
allow them to appear at the Bar of the 
House of Commons and dictate the course 
of legislation which it should adopt. The 
Government of Lord Derby would in such 
a position of affairs be, in his opinion, most 
culpable if they had not done something, 
and they accordingly, by a compiete and 
economical process of conversion, obtained 
a considerable force of line-of-battle ships 
and frigates. By that means they restored 
England to her proper place as a naval 
Power. The engines supplied to the ships 
then converted were of so admirable a de- 
scription that when they became obsolete 
the engines would be available for armour- 
plated vessels. He should be glad if all 
our ships were armour-plated; but if now, 
unfortunately, we should be engaged in a 
war with France, we had not a single 
wooden line-of-battle ship which we should 
not be obliged to send to sea, for it was 
impossible that we could with our armour- 
plated ships defend our commerce, and we 
must, therefore, use the former until they 
were replaced by the latter. As to the 
question of building vessels in our dock- 
yards or by contract, he perfectly ad- 
mitted that the case was one in which the 
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introduction of iron made a very material 
alteration. Formerly, in the case of wooden 
ships, the worst thing that could be done 
was to build them by contract; but it was a 
question whether iron ships could not be 
built as well and cheaper by contract. 
Many years ago, when he held office under 
the late Sir Robert Peel, he found that 
the cost of a line-of-battle ship built in the 
dockyards, the average age of each ves- 
sel being taken at 25 years, was £70,000 
for building, and £40,000 for repairs 
in 25 years; whereas the contract vessels 
cost £55,000 for building and £59,000 
for repairs in 12 instead of 25 years; so 
that the latter cost £114,000 in 12 years, 
while the former cost only £110,000 for 
more than twice that time. He must also 
express his belief that the work done in 
the dockyards was, as a general rule, better 
executed than that done by contract, and 
therefore contract-built ships were not 
necessarily cheaper than dockyard ships. 
He hoped, however, to see the contract 
system with regard to iron ships extended. 
With regard to our naval guns, he must 
say that the Admiralty did not appear to 
be fortunate in that respect, and he trusted 
they would during the recess give their 
earnest attention to ascertaining the best 
mode of arming our ships of war. He 


agreed with the hon. and gallant Member 
for Wakefield (Sir John Hay), that the 
kind of gun required was a 123-ton gun, 
which would fire either round shot or the 
rifled elongated shot. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he thought the 
Tiouse was much indebted to the hon. 


Member for Rochdale for the clearness 
with which he had brought his views on 
this subject before the House. For him- 
self, having been barely three months in 
office, it would be presumptuous in him to 
give a decided opinion either one way or 
the other on so important and interesting a 
question, and his only object in rising was 
to submit a few facts and considerations to 
the House by way of suggestion to guide 
them in their decision on it. In regard to 
the manufacturing establishmenfs in the 
dockyards, the hon. Member for Rochdale 
seemed to lay down the principle that we 
ought to repair and not to manufacture— 
that we ought to do with regard to the 
hulls of our ships what since the Commit- 
tee of 1848 had been the rule with marine 
engines—purchase them new from private 
makers, and only repair them. Before 
coming to a conclusion on that point it 
would be well to see what actually was 
Mr. Corry 
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purchased from the private trade and what 
was manufactured in the dockyards. Ag 
a rule our ships were manufactured in the 
dockyards, and the Government put on 
board of them all articles necessary for 
their equipment; but in coming to look 
more nearly into the matter and considering 
what articles were manufactured in the 
dockyards and what purchased, it would 
be seen that there was a great distinction 


to be drawn which made the matter not 


quite so simple as the bon. Member had 
represented it. Our wooden ships, with 
very few exceptions, had all been built 
in the dockyards ; but coming to the pre- 
sent state of things, when we were build- 
ing armour-ships, it would be seen that 
there was a great limitation to building 
in the dockyards. Beginning with the 
Warrior, there were now either built or 
building twenty-five armour-ships, of which 
twelve were iron and thirteen were wooden 
sips plated. Out of twelve iron ships ten 
had been constructed in private yards, and 
only two in the Government dockyards, 
The wooden ships, plated with armour, had 
been built in the dockyards; but nearly all 
of them were originally wooden line-of- 
battle ships which had been converted. In 
the Government dockyards we manufac- 
tured wooden masts, sails, ropes, boats, 
copper sheathing, capstans, mixed metal 
articles, bolts, lead pipes, a few boilers 
for engines, and a few propellers. For 
the iron ships, on the other hand, the whole 
of the armour-plates were purchased from 
the private trade. Iron masts, iron beams, 
wire rigging, large pieces almost exclu- 
sively, anchors, chain cables, all heavy 
forgings, and all engines and boilers for 
new ships were manufactured by the pri- 
vate trade. So that at present with re- 
gard to a large part of the fittings of these 
ships they were purchased from the pri- 
vate trade. What had led to this diversity 
of practice? The hon. Member for Roeh- 
dale laid it down as a sort of canon that 
nothing which could be bought in an open 
competitive market should be manufac 
tured in the dockyards. But the soundness 
of the rule was open to great doubt; and 
he did not think that any such general 
rule could be laid down decisively. The 
Government might have several firms wil- 
ling to supply them with the articles they 
required; but, on the other hand, if the 
Government was the only purchaser of 
those articles, would they be quite sure 
of getting fair play, and would they derive 
all the advantages of competition? There 
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was also another consideration. The lives 
of the crews, and even, it might be, the 
yital interests of the country might, under 
certain circumstances, depend on the effi- 
ciency of the component parts of one of 
Her Majesty’s ships, and in view of such 
a contingeney the mere consideration of 
expense sank into nothing. Therefore to 
the hon. Gentleman’s rule must be added 
these exceptions—that the Government 
should not be the only purchaser of the 
articles, and their quality must be such as 
to stand some test which would not de- 
stroy them. The further exception must 
be made, that we ought to manufacture 
such articles as could not readily be sup- 
plied in time of war. The question of 
comparative cost was, no doubt, important; 
but with respect to the manufacture of the 
hulls of armoured ships there did not exist 
up to the present time fair means of com- 
parison. There were now five iron ships 
afloat armour-clad on the principle of the 
Warrior and the Black Prince, all of 
which had been purchased from private 
yards; and the only ship of the kind which 
the Government was building, the Achilles, 
was not yet finished. There was not, 
therefore, as yet a sufficient basis on which 
to calculate the relative cost. Respecting 
the wooden ships, iron-plated, no fair com- 
parison could be instituted. The nearest 
approach to a comparison possible to be 
made was between the iron-armoured ship 
the Hector, built in a private yard, and the 
wooden converted ships, the Royal Oak 
and Prince Consort. The Hector, of 4,089 
tons, cost £286,718; the Royal Oak, 
4,056 tons, and the Prince Consort, 4,045 
tons, cost respectively £259,658, and 
£249,064. But there could be no conclu- 
sive comparisons until they had ships in 
the same condition built in the Government 
and in the private yards. There was an- 
other serious question, and that was as re- 
gards the time oeeupied in construction, and, 
a8 far as that went, the evidence was in fa- 
vour of the Government dockyards. Of 
the iron ships at present incomplete, the 
Valiant was to have been completed in 
March, 1863, but she was not yet finished. 
The Prince Albert was to have been com- 
pleted in June, 1863, but she was not yet 
delivered. The Minotaur and Agincourt 
were also incomplete at the appointed time. 
He did not mean to say that the contrac- 
tors were to blame for the delay, and it 
tight be turned to account by enabling us 
to take advantage of the latest improve. 
ments. He wished to call the attention of 
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the House to the experience that might be 
derived elsewhere. There was no country 
like England for the ample supply of iron, 
for cheapness of labour, and for other cir- 
cumstances facilitating the construction of 
ships ; but, at the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted that the United States with respect 
to wooden vessels were ahead of this coun- 
try, and before the year the English com- 
mercial marine was being gradually driven 
out of the field by the effective competition 
of American ships. Consequently, Ameri- 
can experience could not altogether be set 
aside in respect to the building of ships in 
public and in private yards. The following 
were extracts from a Report of the Secre- 
tary to the Navy in the United States, 
dated December, 1863 :— 


“In order that we may have at our command a 
navy which shall fulfil these unexampled and ex- 
acting conditions of efficiency, a commensurate 
public establishment for its construction and pre- 
paration is indispensable. A navy yard on a large 
scale, and in many respects of a new plan, amply 
furnished with all the proper facilities and aids 
for its operations, where machinery for steamers 
can be manufactured, iron vessels constructed, 
iron armature made and tested, and repairs of 
every description executed, is an absolute neces- 
sity. In view of these facts I had the honour on 
successive occasfons to urge this matter upon the 
attention of the last Congress, and the omission 
of that body to take even the preliminary mea- 
sures towards the procurement and formation of 
such an establishment is a misfortune which the 
country is now made to feel. The limited facili- 
ties for manufacturing and repairing steam ma- 
chinery at the public navy yards render them 
totally inadequate to meet a moiety of the demands 
upon them. Even with the aid of private estab- 
lishments, no inconsiderable portion of our naval 
force is waiting, unemployed, and detained from 
active service to the injury of the country. Pro- 
posals were issued for an iron-clad ship of the 
largest class (under the authority contained in the 
Appropriation Bills), but the cost, as shown by 
the propositions received for a ship of the neces- 
sary magnitude, was so great that it was deemed 
advisable to enter into no contract involving so 
large an expenditure, except by the express sanc- 
tion of Congress. ‘There are no parties in this 
country fully prepared to build iron vessels of the 
magnitude and description proposed, and the pre- 
sent high prices of material and labour unavoid- 
ably enhanced the cost. The Government itself 
is unprepared to execute any such work, having 
no suitable yard and establishment, and is con- 
sequently wholly in the hands of private parties 
to demand what they think proper, and prescribe 
their own terms. On former and repeated occa- 
sions, and elsewhere in this Report, the Depart- 
ment has fully expressed its opinion of this policy, 
and the necessity why the Government should be 
prepared to build iron vessels and the necessary 
machinery of the largest class. Prompt and judi- 
cious action by the legislative branch of the Go- 
vernment upon this subject is, in my judgment, 
urgently needed, and will, when it shall have been 
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had, be carried into effect by this Department 
with all possible activity.” 


Then came another Report from the Sec- 
retary to the American Navy, dated May, 
1864, which was even stronger than that 
to which he had just referred. That 
functionary stated— 


“I subjoin a schedule of iron-clad gunboats of 
light draught in the process of construction, 
which, in anticipation of the state of things 
which now exists, were designed for service in the 
sounds and rivers of North Carolina, and the 
shallow interior waters elsewhere on the coast. 
These boats were contracted for as soon as it was 
possible to do so after the necessary appropria- 
tions for their construction were made by Con- 
gress, and it will be seen by the data given that 
most of them were to have been completed last 
year—some of them asearly as September. Not 
one has yet been delivered, and it will be some 
wecks hefore one can be made available for ser- 
vice. Ihave felt it my duty on repeated occa- 
sions to call the attention of Congress to the neces- 
sities for a yard and establishment where iron 
and armoured vessels could be constructed for the 
Government, but the preliminary steps for such 
an establishment have not yet been taken. In 
the meantime, the Department and the Govern- 
ment are wholly dependent on contractors, who, 
if they have the will, do not possess the ability, to 
furnish these vessels promptly. Conflicting local 
controversies in regard to the place which shall 
be selected and benefited by the proposed impor- 
tant national establishment for an iron navy, such 
as the present and future necessities of the Go- 
vernment require, have contributed to delay 
action on this important subject. Having in 
view economy as well as the public necessities, I 
have at no time recommended that the number of 
our navy-yards should be increased on the At- 
lantic coast, but it is my deliberate opinion that 
no time should be wasted in establishing at a 
proper place a suitable yard where iron ships can 
be made and repaired. We feel its necessity in 
the emergency which has called forth the present 
inquiry, and not a single contractor is able to 
meet his engagements, even for one of this class 
of small vessels. In the event of a foreign war 
with one or more of the principal maritime 
Powers our condition would be most unfortunate, 
with no Government establishment for the con- 
struction or repair of armoured vessels such as 
modern science and skill are introducing. The 
omission to make provision for such an establish- 
ment, on which the Government can always rely, 
is to be regretted. Had we such an establish- 
ment at this time, I should not have been com- 
pelled to make this exhibit of a want of light- 
draught armour-boats for such an exigency as 
that which now exists in the waters of North 
Carolina, nor is it probable that the exigency 
would have occurred.” 


IIe thought that those extracts pointed to 
this conclusion—that in America the ap- 
plication of the principle embodied in the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale as sound for this country had proved 
to be unsound as applied to that country. 
With respect to France, the orders given 
Mr, Childers 
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to private yards had unquestionably placed 
the French Government in considerable 
difficulty, for they were suffering from the 
imperfect delivery of ships. He did not 
wish at the present time to carry this 
question further; but as far as the ex. 
perience of other nations was concerned, 
it did not point in the direction of the 
Resolution before the House. It did not, 
however, follow, that because such a course 
of proceeding did not suit the Americans, 
it would not suit this country ; but he did 
not believe that the experience of large 
establishments even in this country pointed 
to the conclusion, that those who required 
a very large plant must in no case be 
manufacturers of that plant. In the rail- 
way world it had been found expedient for 
companies to undertake not only the repair 
but the manufacture of a considerable part 
of their plant. The largest Company of 
all, the London and North Western, manu- 
factured their entire plant, and with per 
fect success. With regard to the ae- 
counts generally, he did not understand 
the hon. Gentleman to express any distinet 
disapprobation of the system. His re 
marks related solely to the manufacturing 
accounts of the War Office, for which his 
noble Friend the Under Secretary was 
ready to answer fully. As a very great 
improvement had recently been made in 
the accounts of the Admiralty it would be 
a pity to introduce another change until 
the new plan had had a fair trial. The 
principle which tie hon. Member laid down 
was that before arriving at a correct state 
ment of the cost of an article an allowance 
should be made for the interest on capital, 
depreciation of plant, and other charges 
which would fall on a private contractor. 
That was true; but the primary object of 
the Admiralty accounts was to exhibit the 
result of the cash transactions, and the 
introduction of these uncertain elements 
suggested by the hon. Member would tend 
to diminish their usefulness in this respect. 
He proposed however, during the recess, 
to see whether they could not, on the first 
day of the next financial year, take stock of 
their plant in the factories and manufac 
turing establishments ; and attach to sub- 
sequent accounts statements embodying 
the allowances for interest on capital, 
wear and tear, and so on the footing of | 
ordinary mercantile accounts. To the 
cost as exhibited in the rate book could 
then be added the increase attributable 
to interest, depreciation of plant, and other 
expenses. The House would thus be put 
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in possession both of the cash accounts 
and of manufacturing accounts, based on 
strict commercial principles. More than 
this he was not now prepared to under- 
take, but he need hardly say that his ineli- 
nation was to put the business accounts of 
the transactions on the Admiralty on the 
same footing as other business, so far as it 
could be done without producing fallacious 
impressions. 

CotoneL DICKSON said, he had never 
hesitated to express his opinion of the im- 
propriety of carrying the Government ma- 
nufacturing establishments to their present 
extent. At thesame time he thought that 
they should be maintained to such an ex- 
tent that the Government would not be 
altogether dependent upon private enter- 
prize when any emergency should occur. 
The whole weight of the argument seemed 
to be to him on the side of the hon. Member 
for Rochdale. His hon. Friend had insti- 
tuted a comparison between the cost of 
constructing ships in the Government yards 
and by private contract, and nobody could 
say that he had overstated his case; and he 
had also shown that the present system of 
keeping the accounts was a perfect absur- 
dity. What, then, must the ease have 
been when there was hardly any reckoning 
atall. His hon. Colleague (Mr. Monsell) 
had given as a reason for not depending 
altogether on private manufacturers, that 
when shells were wanted during the Cri- 
mean war the contractors took advantage 
of the necessity of the occasion by increas- 


ing largely their price; but that was not) 


the fault of the contractors—it was the 
natural consequence of the principle of 
supply and demand. If a war were to 
break out to-morrow the Government 
would be compelled to increase the wages 
of even their own dockyard labourers, as 
well as to pay an inereased price for the 
materials. The hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Childers), in his defence of the 
Admiralty, quoted the Report of the Seere- 
tary of the United States Navy in support 
of his views; but it should be recollected 
that it was the interest of all Government 
officials to favour their own institutions— 
and, moreover, the cireumstances of the 
United States were peculiar owing to the 
suddenness of the emergency, so that he 
(Colonel Dickson) thought that that part 
of the hon. Gentleman’s arguments fell to 
the ground. Turning te the clothing 
establishment at Pimlico, to which he had 
devoted considerable attention, he found 
that it had increased to a greater extent 
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than could be readily conceived. Between 
the years 1858-9 and 1862-3 there 
had been spent in repairs and buildings 
£51,892, and for machinery £4,859. 
The amount paid as wages for labour 
in that establishment was upwards of 
£44,000, and for superintendence the 
charge was £15,000, or nearly 35 per 
cent. At the clothing establishment at 
Woolwich exactly the same rate of increase 
was going on. It might be said by the 
noble Lord (the Marquess of Hartington) 
that the army was better clothed now than 
before these establishments were set up. 
Well, nothing could be worse than the 
clothing was previously ; but they must 
not attribute the improvement of the article 
to these establishments. They must at- 
tribute it to the fact that the eyes of the 
country were opened by the Crimean war, 
and that the public began to care for that 
army of whose existence they seemed before 
almost entirely ignorant, or, at all events, 
to care but little. Then the noble Lord 
said that the clothing was cheaper. But 
that was owing to the decreased price of 
cloth. When the red drummers’ cloth was 
first introduced into the army its cost was 
over 9s. per yard; but, according to the 
last contract, the price was only 6s. 6d., so 
that the diminution of cost must be attri- 
buted to the enterprize of the manufac- 
turers. He gave the officers who con- 
ducted these establishments credit for zeal 
and a desire to render them efficient; but 
they could not expect matters to be car- 
ried on on strictly mercantile principles 
when they were directed by officers who 
had no mercantile experience. He main- 
tained that the system would be much 
better carried on if they trusted in a 
great measure to private contract. On a 
former occasion he was assured by the late 
lamented Sir George Lewis, that it was 
not intended thus to swallow up all the 
army clothing in these establishments, and 
that it was intended to give out the 
trousers to private contract ; but, up to this 
time, the only articles not manufactured 
there were the tunics for fifty battalions. 
His right hon. Friend (Mr. Corry) said that 
ships could be better built in the public 
dockyards than in the private yards; but 
his own opinion was that some of the finest 
ships they had seen had come out of pri- 
vate yards; and he instanced the Hima- 
laya. He thought these Government ma- 
nufacturing establishments were carried on 
to an absurd extent—that they ought to 
have far greater recourse to private en- 
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terprize — that the system of accounts 
particularly required revision, and that the 
enormous waste and extravagance which 
had taken place lately was highly culpable 
and reflected very much upon themselves. 
He would support the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Rochdale. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: I 
shall detain the House for only a short 
time ; but I feel bound to make a few 
observations in consequence of the hon. 
Member who brought forward the subject 
having alluded to me somewhat personally 
in connection with the question. It seems 
to me that the hon. Member has selected 
a rather extraordinary period for bringing 
this subject under the notice of the House. 
He has had on the paper for a long time 
the notice of his intention to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the great extension of 
our manufacturing departments. I think 
his notice points to ‘‘ recent ” great exten- 
sion in these departments ; but I believe 
that, on reference to the Estimates and 
accounts for the last ten years, it will 
appear that this year we have spent less 
for buildings and machinery, or any exten- 
sion of these establishments, than in any 
other year of that period. The hon. Mem- 
ber sat still while the Government were 
largely increasing their buildings and ma- 
chinery, and it is only when they have 
reached a limit which it is not contemplated 
by any one to extend, he calls attention to 
the fact that our manufacturing depart- 
ments have extended. What the hon. 
Member proposes to do I can scareely dis- 
cover. In order to make a primd facie 
ease he was obliged to fall back on the 
assertion that the Government were not 
only bad manufacturers, but had been 
driven to manufacture because they were 
such bad buyers. I cannot but think he 
did not support that assertion by any dis- 
tinet proof. He brought forward two cases, 
one of them that of small arms; but he 
did not at all enter into the question whe- 
ther the inability of the Government to buy 
on favourable terms was owing to an in- 
herent defect in their arrangements, or to 
the fact that there must always be great 
difficulties in the way of Government pur- 
chasing on good terms which do not exist 
in the case of purchases by private indivi- 
duals or private companies. It is the dis- 
position of contractors—and I do not mean 
to say they are worse than other people— 
to supply articles cheap rather than good ; 
and I do not see how it is possible to guard 
the interests of the public, and the lives of 
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our soldiers and sailors, which may very 
often depend upon the excellence of the 
articles supplied to them, except by a 
minute and rigid inspection of the articles 
contracted for. It is to that close and 
rigid inspection, I believe, the contractors 
object. At the conclusion of the war it 
was alleged that the contractors were 
harassed and vexed by needless require- 
ments on the part of the heads of depart. 
ments; that, owing to their ignorance of 
business and their want of commercial 
habits, they worried the contractors by all 
sorts of needless objections. As far as 
the Government could, they removed that 
source of complaint. They did what the 
hon. Member seems to suggest. They 
secured the services of a gentleman known 
for the integrity of his character, and also 
for acquaintance with commercial matters; 
and I can assure the House the system 
which prevails in the departments is not 
an old one, but a new one. There is now 
an Inspector of Contracts, whose duty it is 
to see that the contractors are dealt with 
in a commercial manner, and not harassed 
by a vexatious and too stringent inspection, 
It is possible that still further improvement 
may be made in that direction; but still I 
say that I cannot see how the interests of 
the public are to be protected without a 
minute and stringent examination of the 
articles supplied by contract. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Monsell) answered very satisfactorily 
all that part of the statement of the hon. 
Member for Rochdale which referred to the 
great extension of our laboratory during 
the time of war. It is all very well for 
hon. Members to say, that during the last 
few years the manufacturing resources of 
the country generally have so extended 
that private manufacturers must be capable 
of supplying the Government with what- 
ever they may require; but there are facts 
to prove the reverse. At the time the war 
in the Crimea was going on there was 
hardly a sufficiency of warlike stores in 
the arsenals, and the Government called 
for contracts for all the warlike materials 
they wanted, totally regardless of price. 
They were perfectly willing to pay avy 
price the contractors might demand; 
yet those stores which were absolutely 
required could not be got. The hon. 
Gentleman referred to shells which he 
said had never been fired. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Limerick 
has shown that to be a mistake; but sup- 
posing it were not, what would it prove * 
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The war might have continued and ex- 
tended ; and if that had happened, would 
it not have been a matter of the last im- 
portance to have our army well supplied 
with ammunition? As to the extension 
of the laboratory at Woolwich, without 
now going into the cost of it, I must say 
that was a work of absolute and positive 
necessity. It was a matter of absolute 
necessity to erect these buildings and pur- 
chase that machinery, because the articles 
were wanted and could not be got in any 
other manner. The right hon. Member 
for Limerick has, I think, successfully de- 
fended the establishment of the gun factory 
at Woolwich. A good deal has been said 
with respect to the Armstrong guns ; but 
I cannot see how the mere fact of possess- 
ing a Government manufactory renders us 
answerable for any failure in those guns. 
The hon. Member for Rochdale says the 
proper course would have been to invite 
Sir William Armstrong, Mr. Whitworth, 
Captain Blakeley, and other inventors, to 
make guns and supply them to the Govern- 
ment ; but if that had been done the Go- 
vernment must have been prepared to take 
any description of guns which might have 
been sent in. The hon. Member admits 
that he is not acquainted with military 
affairs; but he must be aware that it is 
essential that the armament of the country 
should be of a uniform description, and not 
an armament consisting partly of Armstrong 
guns, partly of Whitworth guns, partly of 
Westley Richards’ guns, and partly of 
Captain Blakeley’s. The hon. Member 
seems to think that the Armstrong guns 
have proved a failure ; but if that was the 
ease, which I do not at all admit, it would 
not be the system of having manufacturing 
departments that would be answerable for 
it. The hon. Gentleman says it was a 
great mistake to subsidize the Elswick 


Works, and he pointed to the fact that | 
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only two, or at the most three, manufac- 
turers who ever supplied cast-iron guns to 
the Government at all. That was not on 
account of the prejudices of the Govern- 
ment, but simply because only two or three 
firms thought it worth while to ge to the 
necessary expense of obtaining the right 
sort of iron. In the case of the Elswick 
Company we must either have guaranteed 
the repayment of a certain portion of the ex- 
penditure in plant, or we must have ordered 
from the Company such a supply of guns 
as would have repaid them for their first 
outlay. It is not unimportant that from 
the first day that the manufacture of the 
Armstrong gun was commenced, Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong and others engaged in the 
manufacture have been constantly improv- 
ing it; but if we had entered into a large 
contract we should have been obliged either 
to content ourselves with guns according 
to the first sample, or to pay the Company 
an enormous sum in the shape of compen- 
sation. I will not enter at any length into 
the case of the Enfield Factory, but I have 
referred to the debates [see v. 144] which 
took place at the time that factory was 
established, and I find that the only per- 
sons who objected to it were the hon. Mem- 
ber for Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
and the late hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. G. F. Muntz). Of course the 
reasons which induced those Gentlemen to 
oppose the erection of the Enfield Factory 
are obvious. The hon. Member for Roch- 
dale says, the reason we did not get rifles 
as rapidly from Birmingham as we wanted 
was that the Government had such an ab- 
surd way of contracting for them. He 
says they contracted for each portion of 
the arm separately, and that great delay 
arose in putting them together. But that 
was not a system invented by the Govern- 
ment; on the contrary, it is the system in 
use in Birmingham now, and in every other 


Sir William Armstrong, who had been con-| place where firearms are manufactured. 
nected with those works, became the su- | Indeed, it is absolutely necessary, if the 


perintendent of the factory. I am not 
here to say whether that was a good ar- 
rangement or not; but, again, it has nothing 
to do with the system of having manufac- 
turing departments. Of course it was com- 
petent for the Government, having decided 
that they would adopt the Armstrong gun, 
to ask for tenders for making it; but the 
hon. Member is mistaken if he supposes 
that tenders in such a case would have 
come in in any number. What was the 
case with regard to the old cast-iron guns ? 
In the face of open competition there were 





Government is to exercise an efficient in- 
spection over the rifles supplied to the 
troops, that that inspection should be made 
before the rifle is finished, and should take 
place in every stage of the construction of 
the weapon. The Birmingham trade was 
asked to supply rifles; but it did not sup- 
ply anything like the number required, and 
papers which have been laid upon the table 
will show how very far short of those pro- 
mises the performances of the trade were. 
It is sometimes said that the Government 
are behind the trade in introducing im- 
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provements into machinery ; but it was the 

Government and not the trade who brought 
over the improvements from America. The 
Government, having determined to estab- 
lish a factory, sent over inspectors to Ame- 
rica, who brought back the machinery, and 
this having been put up at Enfield, was 
soon copied by the trade at London and 
Birmingham. There is one establishment 
which has found no friend in the course of 
this debate, and that was the clothing fac- 
tory at Pimlico. The hon. Gentleman who 
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turing army clothing as for its manufac- 
turing war materials. It is not likely that 
such an extension of the supply will be 
required in the ease of clothing as in the 
ease of war materials ; but I nevertheless 
believe that the system now pursued of 
manufacturing part and allowing the re- 
mainder to be provided by contract is the 
best which can be adopted. At Pimlico 
clothing is made for forty battalions of the 
line, and shell jackets and trousers for the 
rest. The contractors still make the 
clothing of fifty-three battalions, besides 





last spoke seems to have taken all the 
expenses of that establishment, and put all the clothing for the Post Office officials, 
them down as the expenses incurred in| for the Metropolitan Police, and others, 
working the factory. That is not so, as| which, however, is passed through the 
a great part of the expenses is not incurred | army establishment to be inspected. There 
for the factory, but for the establishment at | is only one contractor for the clothing still 
Pimlico for the inspection and storing of | existing, and I believe he is a constituent 
clothing. When we gavc up the system; of the right hon. Member for Limerick, 
of clothing the army through the agency | He has succeeded in driving every other 
of the colonels of regiments, it became contractor out of the field, and it seems 
necessary that we should obtain a supply to me that if we were to relinquish our 
by contract or else manufacture ourselves. | manufactory we should be left entirely in 
If we get them by contract we must | the power of this one contractor, or one 
have some place to store them in, andor two others. The balance-sheet with 


some efficient establishment in which they | my name attached to it, to which the hon, 
could be inspected, and a large portion of; Member has referred, was not prepared 


with the view of making an accurate com- 


the expenses set down for the Pimlico) 
factory is chargeable to the Pimlico cloth- | 


ing establishment as a whole. It has) 
been said that the price of clothing has 
been reduced since the establishment of 
the factory. That is quite true ; and it) 
is erroneous to attribute that to the de- 
crease in the price of cloth. In 1859 
there were three contractors who made 
infantry tunics, and the average price was | 
£1 0s. 8d. the price of cloth being 7s. 10d. , 
a yard. In 1862 the price of a tunic was 
16s, 6d., the price of cloth being 7s. per | 
yard. Therefore, allowing for the diminu- | 
tion in the price of cloth the contractor's 
price was 3s. less in 1862 than in 1859. 
The Pimlico factory was not established 
without a full inquiry and due deliberation. 
With regard to the Woolwich factory, I 
may remind the House that the Commis- | 
sion appointed to inquire into the system | 
of contracts and of providing stores for 
the army, reported, in reference to Wool- |, 
wich, that the establishment was well 
adapted for clothing the soldiers well, ex- 
peditiously, and economically ; but they | 
gave no opinion whether it was cheaper or | 


parison between the prices of articles made 
by the Government and the price of those 
supplied by contract. The object of that 
balance-sheet, on which much time and 
trouble have been bestowed, is to give the 
House, as well as we can, an accurate 
account of what the work done at the 
establishment was, and it certainly was 
not designed in the first instance for the 
purpose of comparison with the articles 
made by contract. The form of account 
which the hon. Member wishes us to render 
would, I think, be purely fictitious, and, if 
adopted, I feel sure that he would be the 
first to accuse us of something like cooking 
accounts. He desires that we should make 
a charge against our establishments for 
rates and taxes. We do not pay rates 
and taxes, and therefore the charge for 
them would be merely imaginary. The 
hon. Member also wants us to fix a charge 
for the value of the land. But the land 
at Woolwich when bought by the Govern- 


ment was almost valueless, and its present 


value is very much to be attributed to the 
works we have erected upon it. What 


not. That experiment was so far satis-| the accounts therefore aim at showing, and 
factory that I am not surprised it was ex-|do show, is the actual expenses incurred ; 
tended and the factory at Pimlico estab- | they show accurately and fairly what 
lished. I do not say that an equal neces-| the cost to the country of an article is 
sity exists for the Government manufac-| when once we have erected the buildings 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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and bought the machinery. We give the 
House all the information we are able to 

ive. We state what sum has been ex- 

nded in past years upon buildings and 
machinery. Hon. Members can draw 
their own deductions from the accounts 
and put such a further percentage on the 
price of the articles we manufacture as 
they may think proper, but I do not see 
how we could present the account truth- 
fully in a different form. The hon, Mem- 
ber took great exception to the Enfield 
balance-sheet with respect to the price 
which certain articles would have cost if 
obtained from the trade. Now, great 
pressure has been placed upon the Govern- 
ment during the last year or two from the 
gun trade for extensive orders to be given 
to them; yet surely when we have got 
the Enfield manufactory, and the House 
has voted the money for the buildings and 
plant, it becomes the duty of the Go- 
yernment to see in what way by the outlay 
of the money they can get at the cheapest 
rate the articles they require. And I 
say that the account presented by Colonel 
Dickson gives an accurate comparison 
for the purpose for which it was intended. 
That officer says that if you give him so 
much money he will produce so many rifles, 
and that if the same quantity had been 
supplied by the trade it would have cost so 
much more, including the expense of 
proving. The saving between the two 
sums stated appears to me to be the actual 
saving to the country, now that it has gone 
to the expense of erecting factories and 
purchasing machinery. It is quite another 
question whether it was economical to es- 
tablish the factories in the first instance ; 
but for the purpose for which the account 
is placed before the House it is perfectly 
correct. There wasa great deal of dis- 
cussion before the Ordnance Committee 
last year as to the system of accounts. I 
cannot pretend to speak with authority as 
to whether the system now pursued is the 
best that could be adopted ; but I will say 
that no one is more anxious than the War 
Department is to have the accounts kept 
in as sound and accurate a form as possible, 
and to have them so laid before the House. 
The hon. Gentleman says he has no faith 
in appointing Select Committees on this 
matter; but surely on a point like this, 
which does not involve a principle, but only 
the simplest and most known commercial 
axioms, some practical men of business 
might with advantage inquire into the 
system on which these accounts are kept, 
aud might present a report that would be 
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useful to the House as indicating whether 
these accounts are to be trusted or not. 
Every one connected with the establish- 
ments, and all the accountants who have 
been sent to Woolwich to investigate the 
system, give their opinion that the system 
is correct. Would it not, therefore, be 
better for the hon. Member to institute 
inquiry by commercial and practical men, 
rather than upon his own mere authority 
to say the accounts are not worth anything 
whatever? Iam glad, Sir, that this ques- 
tion has been brought forward, because it 
has given rise to a most interesting and 
useful discussion. I think that the long 
and painful investigations which have pre- 
ceded the speech of the hon. Member for 
Rochdale have not been of more value to 
any other Gentleman in this House than 
to the hon. Member himself. I, recollect 
an occasion when the hon. Gentleman spoke 
in very sweeping terms indeed of the waste 
and extravagance with which all the Go- 
vernment manufactories were conducted, 
and when he said that any practical man 
would tell you that at least one-half the 
money spent upon them was wasted. He 
has confessed, at least, in the case of the 
factory at Enfield, that he believes it has 
been worked at a profit; and I do not 
think that in any other case he has proved 
or attempted to prove the assertion which 
he then made, that at least one-half the 
money expended in these factories is 
wasted. If the money is so wasted it must 
be by the mismanagement of the factories, 
and he has not pointed out the mismanage- 
ment. The Government factories have the 
advantage of working upon a large scale ; 
they have the advantage of a constant 
demand ; they have not to make a contrac- 
tors’ profit; and, if they do not, they ought 
to produce the cheaper of the two. I be- 
lieve they do supply us at a cheaper rate 
than the contractors. At all events, I do 
not think anything has been said to-night 
which proves that they do not do so. And 
instead of such a Resolution as all must 
have anticipated from the hon. Member— 
namely, one of sweeping condemnation 
against all the Government factories, the 
hon. Gentleman has contented himself with 
laying on the table a Motion which, if it 
had been made, would only have amounted 
to a recommendation for the adoption of a 
somewhat modified system of accounts. 
Mr. CHILDERS explained that what 
he had said was that in laying down a rule 
as to purchasing or manufacturing, one 
element for consideration was whether the 
Government was the only customer. 
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Smrrk MORTON PETO said, he should 
content himself with referring to that por- 
tion of the Resolution of the hon. Member 
for Rochdale, on which the hon. Member 
had himself more lightly touched. The 
right hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. Mon- 
sell) had stated that the charge for shells 
and other missiles at the breaking out of 
the Crimean war entirely justified the 
erection of the extensive works at Wool- 
wich, What were really the facts? That 
the orders so suddenly given to the con- 
tractors in that emergency compelled them 
to go to largely increased expense. Tak- 
ing, for instance, the Low Moor Com- 
pany, he could prove that in order to 
execute the commissions for the Go- 
vernment the Company had to erect exten- 
sive buildings, and when the Government 
orders ceased those buildings became use- 
less, and actually the land and buildings had 
been presented to the town, and baths and 
washhouses had since been erected on the 
site. A sudden pressure of that kind, which 
demanded extra exertions, had a corre- 
sponding effect upon prices ; but it did not 
justify the allegation that the new factory 
for shells had been a great success in an 
economical point of view. The noble Lord 
who had just spoken (the Marquess of 
Hartington) had put forth as a justification 


for Government establishments that rigid 


inspection was absolutely necessary. It 
was true that rigid inspection should be 
exercised over all articles of Government 
consumption; but that was equally true 
whether the articles were manufactured by 
Government or simply sold to them. The 
noble Lord had referred to the Armstrong 
contract as proving that the Government 
might sometimes be properly its own 
manufacturers ; but the Government had 
ultimately paid Sir William Armstrong 
£65,000 to be quit of their engagement, 
while Sir William Armstrong was set free 
to make guns for all the world. This was 
done after the Government had spent be- 
tween £2,000,000 and £3,000,000, and he 
believed they would now willingly get rid of 
the stock they had on hand in consequence 
of that contract. With respect to the ac- 
counts, he thought his hon. Friend the 
Member for Rochdale was right, for the 
accounts rendered from Enfield were no 
accounts at all; they were a mere insult 
to the common sense of the House. Then, 
with regard to iron-plated ships, if, as had 
been said by his hon. Friend (Mr. Chil- 
ders), five-sixths of the iron armour-plated 
ships had been supplied from private yards, 
Mr, Childers 
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it was hardly possible to understand the 
large expenditure in our dockyards during 
the last year or two. Then it was said 
that it could not be safe to rely upon pri- 
vate yards for ships in time of war when 
the Government would be the only pur- 
chaser. For himself he had no personal 
interest in the matter, but he was enabled 
to state that there was one private yard 
producing a larger amount of work for 
Foreign Governments, and for our own Go- 
vernment, than was turned out in all the 
Government dockyards, and from all the 
private yards in which work was done for 
them. Thus, the Government was not 
placed in the position of being the only 
purchaser, 

Mr. CHILDERS said, what he re. 
ferred to was that a great consideration 
was that the Government was the best 
customer. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, he accepted 
the explanation, but what he wished to 
show was, that if the Government were 
steady customers they would always be 
supplied with what they wanted at the 
cheapest rate, but that if they applied to 
the trade only in time of war, they could 
not be cheaply supplied. With respect to 
the accounts of ships, he agreed with his 
hon. Friend that it was very difficult to 
institute a comparison between them. Out 
of the twenty-three ships ordered by the 
Government, he believed eighteen were 
different in size and structure. But as all 
early efforts were mainly experimental, it 
would be unfair to make a rigid comparison 
of cost. As a test of the capabilities of 
the private yards, he might refer to the 
magnificent yacht recently built for the 
Sultan of Turkey by a private firm, and 
to her Majesty’s yacht, built in a Govern- 
ment yard, the one being universally ad- 
mired, the other universally condemned. 
He trusted that the House would allow him 
to refer to private affairs for a few moments, 
in order to afford information. The amount 
of labour and material employed in all the 
Government dockyards was nothing like 
half as much as were employed by his own 
firm ; and the firm so kept their accounts 
that in reference to each contract the capi- 
tal charge was taken into account, and the 
cost of every article used in each particular 
contract was known on the termination of 
the work, and the exact cost of every item 
in the contract clearly shown. Until 
the Government furnished similar ac- 
counts they would not fulfil their duty. 
What was wanted was a debtor and cre- 
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ditor account for each particular yard, 
showing what each yard cost and produced; 
for then they would be able to see which 
yard manufactured the cheapest, and whe- 
ther the public would supply them better. 
He must say that since the noble Lord 
(Lord Clarence Paget) had been at the 
Admiralty they had had more information 
than they had before; but still the 600 
pages of information and the labour charts 
were not accounts in the proper sense of 
the word. Nothing could deserve the name 
of an account which did not include the 
cost of depreciations, of superintendence, 
of lighting, &e. At present, in our seven 
dockyards there were 227 separate estab- 
lishments. Each had its separate superin- 
tendent, its inspector, sub-inspectors, time- 
keepers, and all the paraphernalia of a 
great establishment. He was not clear 
whether we were not carrying the separa- 
tion of various establishments too far. For 
instance, they were told with respect to 
hemp that at Chatham the manufacture of 
rope could be carried on more cheaply than 
elsewhere. If that was the case, manu- 
facture all you wanted at Chatham. If 
you could do a thing more economically at 
one place than another, concentrate the 
manufacture there ; and if you found you 
could buy more cheaply than you could 
manufacture, by all means go to private 
establishments. He wished now to call at- 
tention to the enormous increase in our 
establishments during the last few years. 
Taking the year preceding the Crimean 
war, he found that the expenditure on the 
navy in 1852 was £5,622,000, while in 
1864 it was £10,432,000, showing an in- 
crease of £4,810,000, or 83 percent. The 
expense of superintendence in the dock- 
yards was £155,000 in 1852 and £230,000 
in 1864, showing an increase of £75,000. 
In labour and wages in the dockyards the 
expenditure in 1852 was £702,000, and 
in 1864 £1,344,000—an increase of 
£642,000, or nearly 100 per cent. Ma- 
terials and stores for shipbuilding cost 
£782,000 in 1852, and £1,826,000 in 
1864, which was an increase of no less 
than £1,044,000. The Admiralty were 
spending now as much upon wood as they 
were before iron was used, and he was 
very much in the condition of the noble 
Lord before he became Secretary of the 
Admiralty—he could not make out what 
became of the money. In 1852 the num- 
ber of salaried persons employed in super- 
intending the yards was 431; in 1864 it 
was 522. In 1852 the number of work- 
men employed in the dockyards and fac- 
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tories was 10,757, while in 1864 there 
were 19,419, an increase of 8,662. Now 
if the Admiralty were putting out so many 
iron ships to be built by private contract, 
what were all these men about? As far 
as he could make out from the accounts, 
about 26 per cent of this labour was 
devoted to converting timber and to manu- 
facturing operations in the workshops ; and 
it was therefore of great importance that 
the House should be able to see from the 
accounts whether the Government manu- 
factured more cheaply than they could 
buy. As to the smaller dockyards, it was 
the practice of men of business to concen- 
trate as much as possible—the fewer their 
establishments the more economically they 
could be conducted ; and in the same way, 
if the Admiralty had seven dockyards, 
when they could do all that they wanted 
in three or four, looking, moreover, to the 
enormous sums spent in protecting these 
establishments, it would be exceedingly 
desirable to sell the small dockyards. The 
great thing for the Government to achieve 
was not to go on spending money in the 
dark. The Admiralty had probably tried 
to do their best with the accounts, but 
they were not accounts at all in the eyes 
of commercial men, and he hoped that 
next year such accounts would be pre- 
sented as commercial men would under- 
stand and appreciate. 

Generat PEEL: If I am ealled upon 
for my opinion upon the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for Rochdale, I must express 
entire agreement with that portion of it 
which demands that full and satisfactory 
accounts should be laid annually before 
the House. This is only what I promised 
to do when I was in office, and what I 
fully proposed doing had I remained in 
office. When, however, the hon. Gentle- 
man says that he has read attentively 
the evidence given before the Commit- 
tee, and professes to describe what took 
place there, I can only say that, if he had 
not told us he had read the evidence atten- 
tively, I could not possibly have believed 
it. The description he has given of the 
introduction of the Armstrong gun into the 
service is quite contrary to the clear state- 
ment made before the Committee, and 
quite contrary to the explanations which I 
have made in this House so frequently that 
I am ashamed of repeating them. In 
1858, when I came into office, we were the 
only country in the world that had not got 
a rifled gun. I at once appointed a Com- 
mittee to report upon the best rifled gun 
that was to be had—I did not care whose 
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it was or what it was. The hon. Gentle- 
man says the Armstrong gun was adopted 
because the Duke of Cambridge said this 
or because somebody else said that. No 
such thing. It was adopted because it 
had proved itself superior to all the other 
guns which were submitted to the Com- 
mittee. They tried the Whitworth—they 
tried every gun which was before them— 
and they reported that the Armstrong gun 
was the best, limiting their approval to 
its use as a field gun; and I believe at 
the present moment that it is the best 
field gun in any country in the world. 
The hon. Gentleman said that the War 
Office did not know either how to build a 
gun or to buy one. What would be the 
consequence of following his advice? He 
says we should have tried the Whitworth, 
and everybody else’s gun that seemed of 
merit. But you cannot have different guns 
in your service. You must make up your 
mind to adopt one. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber says, ‘‘Why did you not give Sir 
William Armstrong a large order for these 
guns ?” What would have been the result 
of doing so? The absolute cost price of 
the gun which we had experimented upon 
was £260. If I had entered into a con- 
tract with Sir William Armstrong we should 
have had to pay him £260 a piece. Re- 


member, he had a patent for his guns, and 
we must have dealt with him upon his own 
terms; we could not have gone to anybody 


else. Well, we did not do that. The hon. 
Member is wrong in saying that we paid 
the Elswick Company £60,000. We did 
not pay them one farthing. What the 
Company said was, ‘If we establish a 
plant for your particular service, will you 
pay us at the end for our outlay ?”” That 
was a fair stipulation. But instead of pay- 
ing £260 for the guns we paid £170 ori- 
ginally, and afterwards a much smaller 
proportion. I wish to vindicate the Go- 
vernment to which I belonged in their pro- 
ceedings with respect to the Armstrong 
gun. It is said that £2,000,000 or 
£3,000,000 have been spent; but all I 
am responsible for is the Estimate of 1858, 
which I brought forward. I fully approve 
of what my noble Friend who succeeded 
me in the War Office did. At that time 
there was no such thing as armour-plated 
ships. Neither armour-plated ships nor 
guns to pierce them were contemplated at 
the time. We took then the best gun 
that we could get, and if we had not done 
so what would be said except that we were 
behind other nations? Why, this House 


General Peel 
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was always urging us on. It has been said 
that we are about to convert. the whole 
of our muzzle-loading into breech-loading 
guns. I do not say whether that is right 
or not ; but I do say that if we are going 
to do so we can effect that change much 
more cheaply in our own factories than 
anywhere else. And as for the gentlemen 
at the head of those manufacturing esta- 
blishments, I say if they had works of 
their own they would earn twice as much 
as they receive from the Government. It 
is impossible to deseribe how efficiently 
they perform their duty. It has been said 
that a large sum has not been spent on 
warlike stores last year and the year be. 
fore. But why has it not been spent ? 
Because you have not yet decided what is 
the best rifled gun ; but the instant you 
come to a decision on that point you will 
have to lay out a large sum. Again, with 
reference to armour-plating, you have not 
yet made up your minds. But let not the 
House deceive itself by imagining there 
ean be any great saving effected in your 
warlike expenditure. And now a word 
about the establishment at Pimlico. The 
hon. Gentleman said that when I came 
into office it was necessary to change the 
system. The clothing is done partly by 
contract and partly by yourselves. But 
you must have a large establishment at 
Pimlico even for the clothing which is done 
by contract, because it is sent there in 
order to be inspected. I believe the cloth- 
ing of the English army, which is done 
partly by contract and partly by our own 
manufacture, is better done than for any 
army in the world. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: Before 
coming to the questions raised by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Sir Morton Peto), 
I wish to advert first to the subject of the 
Armstrong guns. Very strong opinions 
have been given to-night against Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong’s breech-loaders. I have 
always been very frank on this subject, 
and I spoke of them as having been un- 
successful at Kagosima. But at the late 
affair in New Zealand these guns—both 
the 100-pounders and the 40-pounder— 
are reported by Sir William Wiseman, a 
high authority on this point inasmuch as 
he has commanded the Excellent, to have 
worked admirably. I was sorry not to 
have been in my place to-night when the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Bernal 
Osborne) asked whether some of our men 
had not been wounded in consequence of 
the stripping off of the lead from the pro- 
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jectiles ? We have had no:such accounts, | of the present day she could not last ten 


and, a8 1 have already said, the Report 
made by Sir William Wiseman is most 
satisfactory. The hon. Member for Fins- 


| minutes, 


But for all that the Alabama 
has done to her enemies an immense 
amount of damage; but if she had been 


bury finds fault with the dockyard ac-|an iron ship she never could have done 


counts; but he has given us credit ever | half of. it. 
|away from any dock, yet she was. able to 


since the present Government has been in 
office, of endeavouring to make them so 


clear that every one would be able to form | 
a comparison between the cost of ships | 
built in private yards and those built in| 
We are told | 
| They go from one part of the world to 


Her Majesty’s dockyards. 
that we should endeavour to put a price 
upon every thing. But how are we to do 
that? It would be a mere imaginary 
yaluation, and I am sure if we were to 
attempt anything of the kind the House 
would not be satisfied with it. What we 
do is this—and I beg the attention of the 
House to it—the whole cost both of ma- 
terial and the labour expended upon it is 
given separately for each dockyard ; so 
that the very accounts which my hon. 
Friend asks for are given already in what 
are called the “labour charts” of the 
dockyards. I quite admit that those charts 
might be improved, and if my hon. Friend 
will come to the Admiralty and make 
suggestions with that view I shall be very 
glad to profit by them. But if hon. 


Members suppose that because we have 


gone largely into iron ships we are at 
the present time about to give up wooden 
ships, that is not the intention of the 
Government. We are as desirous as any 
hon. Member to enlarge our iron fleet. No 
doubt such a fleet possesses great advan- 
tages, particularly in the heavy armour- 
plated ships ; and we have done all in our 
power, and given every encouragement to 
inventors to come to us, in order to get 
rid of that most fatal defect—namely, the 
fouling of their bottoms, for until we have 
got rid of that we cannot have our 
cruisers, which go two or three years 
without ever entering a dock, built of iron. 
The time, therefore, has not come for 
suppressing the wooden fleet altogether. 
Hon. Members are all desirous that the 
business of the country should be con- 
ducted properly ; but I can assure them 
that it is after the most serious considera- 
tion that the Admiralty have come to the 
conclusion that they should fail in their 
duty if they gave up the building of 
wooden ships. I will give an illustration 
Which | have employed before. Every- 
body has heard of the feats of the Alabama. 
It is true she has shown her weakness. 
As a wooden ship against the heavy guns 





For many months she was 


catch a vast number of the ships of the 
enemy ; but if she had been of iron she 
would long before have lost her speed 
from the foulness of her bottom. Mer- 
chant ships have a given duty to perform. 


another and bring a return cargo home. 
They are consequently always moving. 
But the essential duty of a vessel of war 
is to lie at anchor at a particular spot ; 
and that is the reason why these ships, 
not going through the water, get their 
bottoms foul. But if any person supposes 
because we are building these iron ships 
we are therefore about to reduce our dock- 
yards, I cannot, without deceiving him, 
hold out a hope of any great reduction. 
If we are to retain wooden ships—and I 
have shown the necessity of retaining 
them—we must be continually employed 
in repairs, and at present we have great 
arrears to clear off. But, says my hon, 
Friend, I do not object to repairs, but to 
the large number of men that you keep in 
your yards, But any practical builder will 
agree with me that to get good mechanics for 
repairing you must make them acquainted 
with the art of shipbuilding. The ships 
are coming in at uncertain intervals for 
repairs, and when the workmen are not 
engaged in repairs they are employed in 
building. But, speaking generally, our 
dockyards are almost altogether employed 
in keeping our fleet in repair. I am ex- 
tremely glad we have had this interesting 
discussion, and I do not doubt that we 
shall derive considerable benefit from the 
suggestions that have been made. But I 
protest against the supposition that the 
substitution of iron for wooden ships holds 
out a prospect of any considerable reduc- 
tion in the expenses of our dockyards. 
Captain JERVIS said, he agreed with 
almost everything that had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Rochdale. For the effi- 
cient defence of the country it was neces- 
sary that the interests of the mercantile 
community should be identified with that 
of the Government, so that the Govern- 
ment should be able in emergencies to fall 
back on the vast resources which it af- 
forded. The advantage of a Government 
manufacturing department was simply as 
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a check upon private contractors, but that 
check was eminently necessary. The En- 
field manufactory was originally established 
during the Peninsular war, in consequence 
of the disgraceful frauds of the contractors, 
and the necessities of the Crimean war 
had originated there the introduction of 
machinery. The differences between the 
masters and workmen at Birmingham had 
hitherto prevented this great improvement 
in the trade, but the latter had at last 
followed the example of the Government, 
and one of the finest factories in the 
country had been lately built at Bir- 
mingham for the manufacture of small 
arms by machinery. The powder mills at 
Waltham Abbey had a similar origin. In 
1777 the powder of the navy was so dis- 
graceful that a Commission sent to Ply- 
mouth reported that only a few barrels 
were in a serviceable condition—and this 
in time of war. The mills at Waltham 
Abbey were, therefore, established ; but 
they were never meant to be more than a 


Government Manufacturing 


check upon the contractors, and they had | 


fully answered their purpose. The powder 
now supplied by contractors to Government 
was all that could be wished. The third 
manufacturing department was that for 
making gun carriages. An inquiry took 


place in 1829, when the late Lord Hardinge 


and the Duke of Wellington gave valuable 
evidence ; and another inquiry took place 
in 1849. The result of these inquiries was 
that it was found absolutely necessary that 
gun carriages should be built under Govern- 
ment superintendence. It was impossible 
to tell by any mere test, after a gun car- 
riage was constructed, whether it would 
stand the work required of it on service ; 
yet the breaking down of a gun carriage 
on the march or in the field was so im- 
portant as to involve sometimes the loss of 
an action, sometimes even of a campaign. 
It was, therefore, necessary that every 
part of a gun carriage should be made 
under the eye of the Government officials. 
The fourth department was the laboratory. 
The standing rule in former days with 
reference to these stores was to purchase of 
contractors, with the exception of articles 
not generally marketable. The establish- 
ment originally was at first small, and the 
whole outlay upon it did not exceed £6,000 
or £7,000 a year. Then came the inven- 
tion of percussion as applicable to small 
arms. It was found that if the Government 
bought percussion caps in the open market, 
the contractors adulterated them for the 
sake of making a greater profit, so that 


Captain Jervis 
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they could not be relied upon, and thence. 
forward they were manufactured in the 
laboratory. In 1847-8, improvements were 
made in fusees and shells, and it was found 
that the work required such minute aceu- 
racy that it was necessary to make them 
in the Government laboratory. Since the 
Crimean war further improvements had 
been made in fusees, rockets, and shells, 
and these were also consequently made in 
the laboratory. The principle having al- 
ways been for the Government to enter 
into contracts for anything that could be 
bought in the open market, but to manu- 
facture those articles for which there was 
no demand, and which required to be 
watched in the process of manufacture, 
it naturally followed that as the require- 
ments in these matters increased, the work 
to be done in the Royal laboratory also 
increased. It was true also that the cost 
of the Government gun manufacture had 
increased enormously, but it was only of 
late years that the improvements in the 
art of war rendered it necessary to spend 
such large sums of money. When Sir 
William Armstrong produced his gun, there 
was not a manufacturer in England who 
could make it. Some years afterwards, 
Mr. Whitworth got up the Manchester 
Ordnance Company, and brought out a rival 
gun, and steel shells were now made at 
Sheffield ; but there was still no competi- 
tion in such matters to counterbalance the 
value of the Royal gun factory. One 
word in regard to the accounts of these 
departments, and the position of the su- 
perintendents. An artillery officer was 
appointed to undertake the supervision of 
one of these departments, just as he might 
be sent to take the command of a bri- 
gade. It was part of his profession, and 
all he had to do with the figures was to 
render an account to the War Office of the 
sums he received and the manner in which 
they had been expended. These officers 
knew nothing ex officio of the value of the 
plant, the amount that ought to be charged 
to capital, and the interest of money. 
Those were matters appertaining to ac- 
counts of bygone years registered at the 
War Office, and. for the War Office to 
calculate. 

Mr. LAIRD said, that having sat for 
two years on the Ordnance Committee, he 
was surprised to hear the statement of the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton), because it came out before the Com- 
mittee that the members of the Govern- 
ment “were strongly of opinion that the 
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Woolwich accounts were not reliable. He{ he was a member and elsewhere he had 


thought the hon. Member for Rochdale was 
correct when he said that we could not 
ascertain the cost of ships built in the 
dockyards ; and unless we could do this 
all comparison as to the relative expense 
of public and private yards was fallacious. 
The noble Lord the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty had declared the adherence of the 
department to wooden ships. One great 
cause of expenditure was this preference 
on the part of the Admiralty. As he built 
the first iron ship for the navy, he had 
much pleasure in saying that she was 
now twenty-four years old, and was at the 
present moment doing good service in the 
African squadron. The total amount voted 
for dockyards in the present Estimates, 
exclusive of engines and contract work, was 
about £3,000,000. The cost of manage- 
ment of the dockyards was about £134,000. 
The Admiralty were only building at the 
present moment in the dockyards six iron- 
eased ships, at a total estimated cost 
complete of £1,287,000. They were only 
building six wooden ships, at a cost of 
£107,000. There was thus a total expen- 
diture for 1864-5 of £3,000,000, and esti- 
mating the expenditure during the coming 
year on iron-eased and wooden ships at 
£1,000,000, leaves about £2,000,000 to 
be accounted for, and which must go in 
repairs, alterations, refittings, &c. It was 
persevering in building wooden ships after 
the Governments of other countries were 
convinced of the superiority of iron, that 
caused so much waste and so large an ex- 
penditure. He believed that there would 
be an advantage in having fast sailing ves- 
sels like the Alabama, but he would re- 
mind the House that that vessel was totally 
destroyed in her action with the Kearsarge 
by the bursting of a single shell in her 
side, Had she been an iron vessel a shell 
would have done comparatively little da- 
mage. This showed that we should suffer 
some terrible disaster if we sent out wooden 
three-deckers to engage ships armed with 
the powerful artillery which was now com- 
ing into use. It would be much better to 
spend a million of money in graving docks 
upon our foreign stations, so as to enable 
us to dock and clean the bottoms of iron 
vessels. He could not go the entire length 
his hon. Friend the Member for Rochdale 
did with regard to our naval establishments. 
He was of opinion that it.was desirable 
to build and repair in public yards, 
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always advocated the extension of the 
dockyards at Chatham, Portsmouth, and 
Plymouth. In time of war we could not 
do without large docks at those places, and 
in time of peace we suffered great loss 
from the want of proper dock and basin 
accommodation there, and the consequent 
necessity of fitting vessels in the stream. 
He believed that the Achilles, the first iron 
ship which the Admiralty had built, had 
cost the country £20,000 or £30,000 
more than she would have done if she 
could have been fitted in a dock or basin. 
At the same time, he agreed with the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Sir Morton 
Peto) in desiring the abolition of Dept- 
ford, Woolwich, and Pembroke Dockyards, 
which cost the country in management 
£40,000 a year. On the Thames there 
were plenty of private graving docks in 
which ships might be either repaired or 
constructed. In the Bristol Channel, at 
Cardiff, or Swansea, there was also good 
dock accommodation, and en the Mersey 
there were plenty of docks for the repair 
of ships. Noman in the country could say 
what would be the time required to repair 
iron-cased ships, if damaged in action ; but, 
at all events, it would be cheaper to send 
the ships where the labour was to be had 
than to bring the labour to them. If in 
time of peace both building and repairs 
were done in private yards, a number of 
firms would be accustomed to do work as 
it was done in the Government dockyards, 
and thus the resources of the country in 
war time would be doubled. The same 
rule might be adopted in regard to this 
matter as was acted upon in the case of 
the construction of engines, and only those 
firms might be permitted to do the work 
which could in time of war give the graving 
dock and other accommodation which would 
be required by the country. He hoped 
that the Admiralty would seriously con- 
sider the question of disposing of the three 
smaller yards he had mentioned, because if 
the £40,000 a year which they cost was 
capitalized, it would go far to defray the 
expense of making the other and more im- 
portant dockyards all that we required. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was anx- 
ious to express his thanks to the hon. 
Member for Rochdale for having brought 
forward this Motion, because it was obvious 


| that the enormous extension of the Govern- 
ment establishments was gradually entail- 


and also to build and repair in private ing upon the Government and the House 
yards. Both in the Committee of which the difficulties of monopoly. If the dis- 
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cussion had proved nothing else it had 
shown that all comparisons which the Re- 
turns laid before the House which pretended 
to institute between the cost of arms pro- 
duced at Enfield and those manufactured by 
the trade were fallacious, because the 
same elements of cost were not included 
in both cases. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Limerick (Mr. Monsell) 
had had the audacity to allude to the cir- 
cumstances that had characterized the 
supply of arms before and at the com- 
mencement of the Crimean war; he ap- 
peared to have forgotten that the mode in 
which the contracts for small arms were at 
that time conducted under his administra - 
tion as Secretary for the Board of Ordnance 
was inquired into by a Committee in the 
year 1854, and that the result of that inves- 
tigation was the breaking up of the late Ord- 
nance establishment. For two years pre- 
vious to 1854, only 22,000 small arms were 
ordered, a demand so limited as to have 
disorganized the trade ; and then suddenly 
there was a large demand. In that year 


£34,000 was recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Small Arms, and voted by the 
House for the enlargement and improve- 
ment of the Enfield establishment; but, far 
from being satisfied with this amount, a 
far larger sum, misappropriated from the 


Commissariat Vote, was spent upon the En- 
field establishment by the Government, and 
yet during the war only 26,000 stand of 
arms were produced, Before the com- 
mencement of 1854 it was stated that the 
private trade could only be relied upon to 
make 50,000 stand of arms a year ; but in 
less than two years it produced 272,000 
stand. Those interested in the Enfield es- 
tablishment were so infatuated with the 
belief that the natural resources of the 
trade of this country could not be trusted, 
that they sent for arms to Liege, St. 
Etienne, and the United States; but 
during the Crimean war not a single 
rifle was obtained from any of those 
places. Hon. Members appeared to dis- 
countenance the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale’s Motion, on the ground that it was 
impossible to rely on the arms trade 
of England for a supply of arms, and 
we had established the Enfield factory 
which had cost between £300,000 and 
£400,000. From year to year the arms 
trade of this country had been led on by 
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tablish a large factory with all the appli, 
ances of Enfield. It would, however, 
pear from the tone of the debate, that it 
was highly probable that no order for 
the supply of arms would be sent to Bir. 
mingham, so that the assurances on which 
the expenditure there had been based 
would not be adequately fulfilled. He re. 
joiced at the same time to say that the ex- 
pense to which the Birmingham Company 
had gone was not likely to be thrown away, 
for if the Government of England de- 
clined to avail themselves of the private 
enterprize of the country, foreign nations 
had not yet arrived at the conclusion that 
the arms provided by the trade were un- 
worthy of use, The result might, how- 
ever, be that the Government might find 
the English manufacturers engaged in the 
execution of foreign contracts at a moment 
when we would stand greatly in need of 
their services. 

Mr. COBDEN rose, apparently with 
the intention of replying, when 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon, 
Gentleman that he had already spoken, 

Mr. COBDEN: Then ! shall put my- 
self in order by moving an Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has moved an Amendment, and cannot 
move another. 


CASE OF MR. O’MALLEY IRWIN, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he wished 
to call the attention of the House to the 
ease of Mr. O'Malley Irwin, and to submit 
that it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Go 
vernment to inquire into that case, witha 
view to the affording of redress to Mr. 
Irwin, Though the case had occurred 
thirty years ago, yet if this gentleman had 
been unjustly treated he considered that it 
was the bounden duty of the Government 
to remedy the injustice under which this 
gentleman had suffered. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the cireumstances of the case had oe- 
curred thirty years ago, and that all the 
persons who could throw light on it, except 
Mr. Irwin himself, were dead. In the 
year 1835 Mr. Irwin was twice tried, on 
the criminal charge of forging a letter 
from Mr. Johnstone, a revising barrister. 


, The jury believed that the letter was & 


the delusive hope that they were to be’ 


allowed to compete in the supply of their 
manufactures on fair terms, and Birming- 
ham had in consequence been induced to es- 


Mr. Newdegate 
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forgery, and convicted Mr. Irwin, On the 
second trial Mr. Johnstone was put into 
the box, and Mr. Irwin did not cross- 
examine him. Since then Mr. Irwin had 
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presented several petitions of right, al- Pustic Buss— First Reading — Fortifications 
leging misconduct against the Law Officers (P wd Moading =" Getabenh Sonioe hh cess) 
of the Crown, but not calling for inquiry. | “Extension * (No. 231); Armagh Archiepis- 
He (the Attorney General) could not pro-| opal Revenues* (No. 232); Consolidated 
mise any action on the part of the Crown, — Teta es me me vty ee, ; 
unless Mr. Irwin petitioned that House for; New 4ealan uarantee of Loan) (No. 
inquiry, when it would be competent for} 73°) 5, Pilotage Order Confirmation (No. 3) 
q : | (No. 235); Public Works (Manufacturing Dis- 
the House to declare the course it would!  tricts) (No. 237); Poor Removal (No. 239) ; 
take. Sheriffs Substitute(Scotland)* (No. 216); Drain- 
Mr. HENNESSY said, he believed that age vata (ie S31) ¢: be ern Sup- 
. P : So | emen 0. ; West Indian Incum- 
ae a "" egy be bered Estates Act Amendment * (No. 225). 
postece BAS Seen Cone. (" SReS. ee | Committee—Expiring Laws Continuance * (No. 
read several documents in support of the| 208); Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation* 
Motion. ] ook a — ious Diseases * (No. 234) ; 
° nk Post Bills (Ireland No. 2386); Corn 
Question put, and agreed to. Accounts and cand ry (No. 238); West- 
minster Bridge Traffic* (No. 240); Stamp 
Duties Act (1864) Amendment * (No, 241). 
Report— Harwich Harbour Act Amendment * 
(No. 210); Portsmouth Dockyard (Acquisition 
of Lands)* (No. 215); Judgments, &c., Law 
Amendment * (No. 194); Railway Companies 
HOUSE OF LORDS, Powers* (No. 230); Contagious Dissases ® 
y (No. 234); Bank Post Bills (lreland)* (No. 
Saturday, July 23, 1864. 236); Corn Accounts and Returns* (No. 
MINUTES.]— Sexecr Comarres — Report—| 238) ; Westminster Bridge Traffic * (No. 240) ; 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No.| Stamp Duties Act (1864) Amendment * (No. 
151). 241); Thames Conservancy * (No. 226) ; Rail- 
Pusuc Burs — Second Reading — Contagious | _ ways Construction Facilities * (No. 222). 
Diseases * (No. 234); Bank Post Bills (Ire-| Third Reading— Turnpike Acts Continuance, 
land)* (No. 236) ; Corn Accounts and Returns*| &c.* (No. 214); Registration of Deeds (Ire- 
(No. 238); Westminster Bridge Traffic * (No.| land)* (No. 218); Tonian States Acts of Par- 
240); Stamp Duties Act (1864) Amendment*}| liament Repeal * (No. 212); Turnpike Trusts 
(No. 241); Portsmouth Dockyard (Acquisition | Arrangements * (No. 211); Bank Notes, é&e., 
of Lands)* (No. 215). Signature * (No, 217); Bleaching and Dyeing 
Committee—Highways Act Amendment * (Nos.| Works Act Extension® (No. 242); Exchequer 
227 & 228); Railway Companies Powers*| Bonds (£1,600,000)* (No, 224), and passed. 
(No. 230); Thames Conservancy * (No. 226) ; | Royal Assents—Inland Revenue (Stamp Duties) 
Bank Notes, &e., Signature* (No, 217);|_ [27 & 28 Vict. c. 56]; ; 
Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act Extension* | Valuation of Rateable Property (Ireland) [27 
(No. 213); Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000)* |  & 28 Vict. c.52]; a 
(No, 224). Penal Servitude Acts Amendment [27 & 28 Vict, 
Report—Bank Notes, &c., Signature *(No. 217);|_ ¢: 47]; 4 
Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act Extension * | India Office [27 & 28 Vict. c. 51); ° 
(No. 213); Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000)* | rey Procedure (Scotland) [27 & 28 Vict. 
(No. 224). | _ &- Od} 5 
Third Reading—Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, &c.* Ecclesiastical Courts and Registries (Ireland) 
(No. 219); Justices Proceedings Confirmation | _ [27 & 28 Vict. e. 54); eK ' 
(Sussex)* (No. 244), and passed. Factory Acts Extension [27 & 28 Vict, ¢. 48] ; 
| Indemnity [27 & 28 Vict. c. 49] ; 
Their Lordships met; and having gone a ~—— Transfer Act Amendment [37 & 26 
, ’ tct. c. ; 
through the business on the Paper without | street Masie (Metropolis) [27 & 28 Vict. c. 55); 
debate, Lunacy (Scotland) [27 & 28 Vict. c. 59] ; 
Admiralty Lands and Works [27 & 28 Vict. 
House adjourned at half past Two o’clock, ce. 57]; 
to Monday next, a quarter before | Pilotage Order Confirmation [27 & 28 Vict. 
Four o’clock.| ¢. 58]; 





House adjourned at Two o'clock, 
till Monday next. 
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J; 
Public and Refreshment Houses [27 & 28 Vict. 


c. 64); 
| Clerks of the Peace Removal [27 & 28 Vict, 
HOUSE s | ¢. 65); a 
USE OF LORDS, | Militia Ballots Suspension [27 sO Vict. e, 63) ; 
di ly 25. 1864. | College of Physicians [27 & 28 Vict. c. 60]; 
Mondoy, Faly- 25, 18 | Trespass (Ireland) [27 & 28 Vict. c. 67]; 
MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament—The | Militia Pay [27 & 28 Viet. c. 69); 
: Viscount Gordon, after the Déath of his Father. Local Government Act (1858) Amendment [27 
Szixct Commirrer — Report — Judgments, &e.,, «& 28 Vict. c. 68); : 
Law Amendment (No. 194); Local Govern- | Cathedral Minor Corporations [27 & 28 Vict. 
ment Supplemental (No. 2) (No. 190). i @. 70); 
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oe ed Acts Amendment [27 & 28|ruin is a serious disparagement to the 
wet. @. TRI country under whose auspices it came into 
wer 3s Vener of Lands (Ireland) existence, and by whom it has been rs 
Thames Embankment and Metropolis Improve- | frequently and ineffectually appealed to, 
ment (Loans) [27 & 28 Vict. c. 61]; The gravity of those treaties by which 
ie ws ee Act Amendment [27 & 28 | the Duchy of Schleswig has been guaran- 
= 6. . teed to Denmark is based on more than 
Taare went OF one consideration. Although they date 
from 1720 they also date from 1814, It 
SARE RAO is a fallacy to think that they are buried 

ADDRESS FOR CORRESPONDENCE RELATING | Jike an ancient temple in the dust which 
50 TamAeEes, ages heap upon it, At the end of the 

Lorpv CAMPBELL* said: My Lords, I | great war, the Treaty of Kiel revived and 
trust that I shall not oppose the wishes of | re-established them. Besides this, in 1826, 
the House in now proceeding with my|Great Britain recognized and acted on 
notice, in spite of that which has been | treaties identical in scope, in character and 
given by a noble Earl over the way, and/| circumstances. Mr. Canning, in defending 
which opens a wider field in regard to} the British expedition to the Tagus, stood 
foreign policy. I should have been inclined | upon two guarantees of Portugal—given, 
to withdraw mine, although his was subse- | one in 1661, the other in 1703, and of 
quently given and stands for a later day,| which both were re-established at the 
were it not that such a course would de-| Treaty of Vienna. It will thus be seen 
prive a noble Marquess near me (the Mar-| by your Lordships that the guarantees of 
quess of Clanricarde), long versed in these | Schleswig were coeval in their second birth 
affairs, of the latest opportunity for discus- | with those of Portugal, and less remote in 
sing our present situation. My Lords, it | their original concession. The principle 
will be easy to explain the question I pro- | of Mr. Canning with regard to those of 
pose to put, as to whether the Treaty of | Portugal went to the extent that the faith 
1852 and the older Treaties relative to | and honour of the country were involved 
Schleswig have any further international | in their observance, no matter how great 
validity, and the Motion I submit for recent | the risk it might contain, no matter how 
correspondence on the subject. According | doubtful or minute the British interest 
to a general impression, the reverses and counected with it. Mr. Canning, in his 
the losses our diplomacy has suffered impose | famous speech of December, 1826, was 
some line of action, or at least suggest it, | not the leader of a party only, but the 
to redeem our credit, to reinstate our in-| organ of an empire. The country acted 
fluence, and to indemnify the Continent to | on the doctrine he advanced, and took 
the greatest possible extent for the evils | measure which, although it ended in the 
our discomfiture has lately brought upon | quick and bloodless victory of right, might 
it. But until these treaties are in some | have embroiled us not only with Spain, 
degree considered and disposed of, no such | but France, and the three despotic Powers 
compensating line appears feasible or open. | which impelled them against Portugal. 
They bind us to uphold a past or at least | If, therefore, and the point will hardly be 
an evanescent situation, and do not well | contested, the guarantees of Portugal and 
admit of our being parties to a new one. | the guarantees of Schleswig stand on the 
They pledge us to sustain a fabric which | same basis, the indirect acknowledgment 
is crumbling, and hardly scems to warrant | which the last received in 1826 was bril- 
us in building on the vacancy. At the same | liant andemphatic. No English politician 
time, my Lords, it is far from my intention | can see Schleswig torn from Denmark 
to disparage them. The proposition I have | without the same regret, at least the same 
hazarded—namely, that a new line of | humiliation he would feel if Portugal was 
action is required, would rather make it | conquered. He must desire a compensation 
logical and just to dwell upon their gravity. | and a balance for a result by which the 
The clearest ground for the necessity of | credit of Great Britain is so injuriously 
diplomatic and political repair is that in| altered. But the lapse of treaties and 
the torrent of events we have departed | oblivion of engagements is not the only 
from engagements not to be denied, and| ground for seeking a new policy. The 
hitherto held sacred. As regards the} general position of the Continent can 
Treaty of 1852, which is so familiar, no- | hardly fail to offer us another. We cannot 
thing need be said, except that its apparent | help observing every tendency and move- 
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ment which Great Britain would desire to 
avert. Wesee France—to avoid all exagge- 
ration—colder than she used to be. We see 
Russia and the German Powers obviously 
combining. If they were not combined, 


could Denmark have been trampled on? | 
Do you believe the German Powers would 
have ventured on that course had Russia 
actively discountenanced it ? 


If they had 
not combined, could Poland have been : 
cast into a deeper tomb than that which | 
formerly compressed her? If they had 
not combined, would Austria have been 
detached from the path on which a year 
ago it was the triumph of the Foreign 
Office to have set her, and from which she 
has relapsed into the ancient mire she had | 
quitted? Wesee upon the Continent— 
these are facts which cannot be disputed— 
the objects of the country baffled, and her 
remonstrances despised. Let any one 
compare in foreign policy the Britain of 
1815, or that of 1826, or that of 1841, | 
with that of the present moment, and 
he must be tempted to indulge in terms 
which 1, in order to avoid the semblance 
of heat, shall studiously refrain from. 
But what, my Lords, enhances the regret 
and adds to the desire of reparation ; in 
any foreign capital we should hear some- 
thing of the errors from which the situa- 
tion had arisen. In Copenhagen we should 
hear that the despatch of September, 
1862, had lent an impulse to the Ger- 
man movement which never afterwards 
subsided. This very day, a well-known 
journal has a letter from that city, alleg- 
ing, what indeed we knew before, that 
its inhabitants attribute to that despatch 
the tide of evils which engulfs them. At 
Paris we should be informed that the ob- 
stacles presented by Great Britain to the 
Congress in November had altered the 
alliance, had estranged the Emperor, at 
the very moment when the death of the 
King of Denmark and the impending 
crisis made such consequences doubly 
alarming. And will any one at present 
venture to assert that the latent and con- 
tingent inconveniences, which, perhaps, 
resided in the project of a Congress, out- 
weighed the broad and palpable calamities 
which its refusal has inflicted upon Eu- 
rope. At St. Petersburg we should be 
told of the delusion which led our Foreign 
Office to count on Russia in the autumn, 
When our conduct on the Polish question 
had excited her resentmtnt; when the 
Russian and the German objects were 
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‘sity and policy of Russia was to exchange 
support and succour both at Berlin and 
Vienna. In any capital the English tra- 
veller would hear that to insist upon the 
Conference without preliminary measures 
to support it was to run into inevitable 
failure. It was said before the Conference 
began—and this will be admitted—that 
success alone can vindicate a measure 
which at the outset all the world con- 
demns as idle for its purpose. If it is 
true, my Lords, after a brief and unim- 
passioned view of what has happened, 
that our treaties have been sacrificed ; if it 
is true that our objects have been baffled, 
and also that our errors are conspicuous, 
I venture to maintain that a desire must 
suggest itself for something in the nature 
of an indemnifying policy. To rescue 
Denmark is assumed to be impossible. 
But the fragment of that kingdom cannot 
stand alone without the territory which 
we have not been able to secure to it. It 
is hardly requisite to show that a nation 
composed of North Jutland and the Islands, 
reduced in population and revenue, no 
longer leading on the Baltic, without a 
military frontier, assailable by Germany 
from Schleswig, assailable by Germany on 
the sea coast, and at the same time the 
object of its wishes, would not be able to 
maintain itself. Eventually it must be- 
come absorbed in Germany, unless a Scan- 
dinavian union happens to preserve it. 
Both in Sweden and in Denmark a con- 
siderable party are known to lean to such 
an union. If the Treaty of 1852 is gone, 
dynastic circumstances favour it. Before 
now its advantages to Europe have been 
stated. But they are summed up in the 
jealousy with which—as the despatches 
before your Lordships show—it is re- 
garded at St. Petersburg. What inspires 
that jealousy? A Scandinavian union 
could not act aggressively on Russia. 
Its population could not go beyond 
10,000,000, while that of Russia, as your 
Lordships well know, is 70,000,000. The 
jealousy arises from the fact, and only 
from the fact, that such an union would 
retard the growth of Russian power on 
the Baltic. While Russia menaces the 
East, defies the Treaty of Vienna, detaches 
Austria from the wholesome concert in 
which the Western Powers had succeeded 
in engaging her, it is not our policy to 
encourage her maritime ambition on the 
Baltic. On the contrary, it seems to be 
our policy to check it. No doubt, my 
Lords, the union of the Scandinavian 





identical upon the Baltic; when the neces- 
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countries could not be promoted except by 
France and Great Britain cordially co- 
operating. Such a line could only be 
pursued with tenderness to vested rights, 
to popular ideas, and diplomatic complica- 
tions. It could only be pursued by cau- 
tious steps and well concerted movements. 
But before it is denounced as visionary or 
irrelevant, your Lordships ought to glance 
at the alternative. The alternative con- 
tains a series of intelligible evils. When 
Denmark lapses altogether into Germany, 
you have to bear the unmitigated triumph 
of that false and hypocritical aggression, 
which has shocked us; the no less com- 
plete humiliation of the power whose 
diplomacy endeavoured to restrain it; the 
aggrandisement of Russia in the Baltic 
through her influence on Germany; the 
defencelessness of Sweden no longer for- 
tified by Denmark ; the right of any coun- 
try strong enough to kindle war in Eu- 
rope when its balance had so materially 
altered ; the general decline of public law 
after the blows it would receive and the 
encroachments it would suffer in the 
event I am supposing. But whether or 
not we ought to favour Scandinavian 
union as the best result of the misfortunes 
which have happened to ourselves and to 
the world—dismissing altogether such a 


topic—it is still essential to determine the 
operation of the treaties which the notice 


has referred to. Were it our policy to 
make Denmark German, or to sustain her 
weak, denuded, and dismantled in her 
islands, the question would not be irrele- 
vant. No line of action seems to be 
legitimate until we understand the man- 
ner in which the treaties bear upon us. 
It would be satisfactory, no doubt, if the 
Government would say that they con- 
tinued to acknowledge them, that combi- 
nations might be yet formed for giving 
them effect, that it was not too late to 
rescue Denmark, and recover our honour. 
Such language all would hail, and nobody 
anticipates. It would be admissible, al- 
though not a source of pride, if the Go- 
vernment declared that overruling circum- 
stances rendered it impossible to execute 
the treaties: that their utility was gone, 
and that the ground was cleared for a 
line of action they had hitherto debarred 
us from. But to connive at them, ignore 
them, hush them up; at one time to call 
them immaterial because the casus federis 
has not arisen, and when it has disas- 
trously occurred to bury them in silence; 
to pretend that we are ready to enforce 
Lord Campbell 
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the guarantee of Prussian Saxony, while 
that of Schleswig perishes without apology 
before us, is inadmissible, derogatory to 
the Crown, and not to be encouraged by 
the Legislature. That course the Govern- 
ment will now have the opportunity of 
quitting. I will not detain your Lordships 
but move for the Correspondence I haye 
asked for. 


Moved, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for Copies of any recent Correspondence 
relating to the Treaties between Denmark and 
Great Britain.” 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I do 
not think it necessary to follow my noble 
Friend in that part of his speech which 
relates to the position which this country 
holds in Europe. That subject has re. 
cently been ably discussed in both Houses 
of Parliament, and both Houses came to 4 
decision upon it. To re-open that question 
would, to use a vulgar phrase, be like 
‘serving mustard after dinner.” I believe 
it would neither tend to promote the in- 
terests of the public service nor to advance 
the dignity of this House. The question, 
however, which the noble Lord has putis 
one of very considerable importance. The 
noble Lord asks whether the Treaty of 
1720, with the additional sanction which 
it received from the Treaty of 1814, is still 
obligatory. The noble Lord stated that 
the validity of our ancient treaties with 
Portugal was recognized by Mr. Canning 
in 1826. But the facts of the two cases 
are perfectly dissimilar. We had had no 
war with Portugal to put an end to those 
treaties, but with Denmark we had had 
hostilities ; and it is not only my opinion, 
but the opinion also of the Law Officers of 
the Crown, that the obligations of the 
Treaty of 1720 were put an end to by the 
war. The Treaty of Kiel, in 1814, pre- 
vented that treaty from having any force 
or obligation on this country. With re- 
gard to the Treaty of 1852; it contained 
no guarantee of any sort; and although 
the preamble showed the importance which 
the great Powers of Europe attached at 
that time to the independence and inte- 
grity of Denmark, yet the only obligations 
imposed upon this country, in common 
with the other signitaries, was to acknow- 
ledge the succession as settled by that 
treaty. This we willingly and readily did 
as soon as the occasion presented itself. 
With regard to the present position of that 
treaty, on going into the Conference we 
found that we were the only nation who 
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were satisfied to adhere to the treaty. 
Under those circumstances it became ne- 
cessary to join with our co-signitaries in 
agreeing to certain modifications of that 
treaty; and no doubt to that extent the 
treaty has been modified. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
doubted whether the noble Earl had quite 
correctly represented the fact as to the 
Treaty of Kiel, because he was under the 
impression that that treaty renewed all 
others which had been entered into with 
respect to Denmark. However, as we 
were not to support our opinions by force, 
he was glad that we were to have no more 
protocols about the Treaty of 1720. He 
was sorry to hear from his noble Friend 
that the Treaty of 1852 was still to be 
considered in force. 

Eart GRANVILLE explained that he 
had stated the very reverse. He said that 
in the Conference the British Government 
finding themselves alone in their adherence 
to that treaty, had thought it politic to 
join with their co-signitaries in agreeing to 
certain modifications of it. 

Tue Marqvess or CLANRICARDE 
should then like to know what were the 
modifications which were agreed upon— 
because in the papers which had been 
produced there was no mention of any 
agreement as to modification. He regretted 
that there should be any agreement the 
effect of which might be to draw us into 
Conferences upon this subject again, either 
at Vienna or elsewhere; because he at- 
tached no importance to any conference 
or negotiations into which we might 
enter after a declaration more or less 
openly avowed that, come what might, 
we would not enforce our views or opi- 
nions as to the rights or obligations which 
were imposed upon other Powers either 
by the public law of Europe or by spe- 
cial treaties. [Earl Granvinte: I said 
nothing about going into another Con- 
ference.] He (the Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde) knew that, but he was afraid 
from what his noble Friend had said, and 
from other circumstances, that there was 
such a risk. When his noble Friend the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs was good 
enough to attend that House and take 
part in their debates, he told them that no 
faith could be placed in the declarations 
of Austria, because she had not the power 
to control either her allies or her subjects, 
or to overcome contingencies which must 
force her to depart from her engagements. 
Should not that circumstance of itself act 
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as a warning to prevent our entering into 
any more Conferences upon this subject ? 
His noble Friend had in his speeches 
talked a good deal about moral influence ; 
but moral influence was only effective 
when it was known that you were ready 
to support your views by force. If they 
were not prepared to do so he entreated 
the Government to go into no more Con- 
ferences. They had greatly injured the 
power of Denmark by the course which 
they had already taken, and no inter- 
ference on their part would do her any 
good unless they were prepared to say 
that in certain cases, or in some case, or 
in any case, they were prepared to assert 
their opinions by force. He had as great 
a horror of revolution as any man, but 
it was better than total loss of liberty or 
submission to a foreign yoke. The revo- 
lutionists at present were not the Demo- 
crats but the Sovereigns. Could there be 
a greater revolutionist than he who now 
sat upon the throne of Prussia? A revo- 
lution had been effected in that country, 
and in order to carry it out and put down 
the constitution the King had not hesi- 
tated to invade Denmark. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL, in reply, stated that 
according to Dr. Twiss in his well known 
work on the Danish Duchies, the Treaty 
of Kiel revived all our former treaties of 
amity with Denmark, and among them the 
guarantee of 1720. The controversy was 
between the noble Lord the President 
of the Council ‘upon the one hand and 
Dr. Twiss upon the other. Since all par- 
ties in the State had acknowledged the 
guarantees in 1848, Dr. ''wiss could not 
be denied to have the balance of authority. 
At the same time he (Lord Campbell) ad- 
mitted that if the guarantees were not 
enforced, it was better for the country and 
the world they should not be held valid. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


NEW ZEALAND (GUARANTEE OF LOAN) 
BILL—{No. 233.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 

Eart GRANVILLE, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
he thought it was, as a general rule, un- 
desirable that this country should guaran- 
tee loans raised for colonial purposes. 
Such a course must tend, in his opinion, 
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to encourage a large increase in the ex- 
penditure of a colony. At the same time, 
it was impossible for the mother country 
to divest herself entirely of responsibility 
for her colonies, especially in case of war; 
and the circumstances of the present case 
were so exceptional and so strong, that he 
thought it impossible for their Lordships 
to refuse their assent to this Bill. With 
regard to the origin and commencement 
of the war now being waged in New 
Zealand, he believed it to be a just war, 
for there could be no doubt that the im- 
mediate cause of it was the murder of 
British subjects by the Maories. The 
struggle which ensued had been a very 
severe one, and there could be no doubt 
that in the struggle the colonists had 
greatly exerted themselves. There was, 
he believed, no foundation for the charge 
that they had supplied arms and ammuni- 
tion to the Natives, to be used against 
themselves and us. No doubt, in a free 
country, and in peaceable times, the Na- 
tives had had abundant opportunities of 
providing themselves with arms; but it was 
utterly incredible that at a time when the 
whole male population of the colony were 
combined against the Natives, that any 
portion of them would be allowed by the 
rest to furnish arms to the insurgents to 
In conse- 


be used against themselves. 
quence of the expenses occasioned by the 
war, and the consequences of the disturbed 
state of things, the colony were compelled 
to have recourse to a loan; but they ex- 
perienced great difficulty in obtaining it, 
and they then applied to the Government 


for a guarantee. One of the great objec- 
tions, so far as he had been able to ascer- 
tain, against the proposed guarantee was 
founded on the alleged insufficiency of the 
resources of the colony, but, after the 
most careful consideration of the point, 
both on the part of the Colonial Office and 
the Treasury, the conclusion had been ar- 
rived at that the security was satisfactory. 
The revenue of the colony was largely 
increasing, and although no doubt the 
expenditure was also increasing, yet on a 
comparison of the ordinary income with 
the ordinary expenditure, there was a 
surplus of revenue of £260,000; and be- 
sides the ordinary revenue there was a 
large sum derived annually from the sale of 
waste lands. Moreover, and above the ad- 
vantage of assisting the colony in its diffi- 
culty, there would be this further advan- 
tage in giving the Imperial guarantee 
asked for by the Bill, that the mother 
Earl Granville 
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country would receive out of the loan to 
be raised the immediate repayment of the 
sum of £500,000, in which the colony 
was already indebted to us. He did not 
attach much importance to this, except in 
one respect—that it at once wiped away 
a cause of irritation between the mother 
country and the colony which had at 
various times been found to be exceedingly 
inconvenient. With respect to the termi- 
nation of the war, he could only say that 
the Government were anxious that it 
should be brought to a close at the earliest 
possible moment; and, to that end, they 
had by their last despatch invested Sir 
George Grey with summary powers over 
the movements of the troops in New Zea- 
land; and Governor Sir George Grey, in 
writing on the subject on the 7th of April 
last, said— 


“T can have no hesitation in saying that the 
wishes and instructions of his Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle impose on me as a duty that which is 
entirely in consonance with my own feelings and 
with yours—namely, that I should instantly listen 
to any reasonable overtures that the Natives in 
arms may make, and that I should avail myself 
of any opportunity that offers. of obtaining per. 
manent peace for this colony. I am quite con- 
fident that general public opinion in this country 
will support me in taking this course and would 
expect me todo so. With regard to the confis- 
cation of portions of the lands of the Natives now 
in arms, this point has to be considered—that 
mercy requires that future contests between the 
two races should in as far as practicable be pre- 
vented, and that there are many tribes in New 
Zealand who have taken no part in the present 
lamentable conflicts, yet who might hereafter be 
led into similar acts ; while nothing would more 
certainly lead to the extermination of the Native 
race than a series of contests such as that which 
is now being carried on. The object of the local 
Government, therefore, has been to secure to that 
numerous part of the Native population who have 
taken no active share in the present war the 
whole of their landed possessions, and also by 
laws passed expressly for this object, to give to 
the lands held by such Natives a value greater 
than they have previously had for their owners, 
by in all respects giving them equal rights in 
their landed possessions with those enjoyed by 
their European fellow-subjects, the intention 1 
this respect being to show that the rights of 
peaceable citizens of whatever race are carefully 
respected, and to give the Natives so valuable 
stake in the country that they are not likely 
hereafter to regard it lightly, On the other hand, 
it was thought necessary by an example to show 
that those who rose in arms against their fellow 
subjects of another race, suffered such a punish- 
ment for doing so as might deter others from 
embarking in a similar career. It is therefore 
proposed to deprive such persons of a considera ble 
portion of their landed properties, and to provide 
for the future safety of the colony by occupying 
such lands with an European population. But 
even in the case of these persons it is inte! 
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that sufficient lands shall be reserved for them- 
selves and their descendants, to be held on the 
same tenure as lands are henceforth to be secured 
to the rest of the Native population. That these 
measures will be carried out in a spirit of liberal 
generosity and mercy I earnestly hope, and will 
do my best to insure, and I believe that I shall be 
supported by a large majority in this colony.” 
The despatch of his right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Colonial Office giving the 
general support of the Home Government 
to the policy would, he believed, enable 
Sir George Grey to carry out his liberal 
and just scheme in a manner which would 
have the effect of securing permanent 
peace for the colony. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 
9%."—(The Lord President.) 


Tur Eart or MALMESBURY said, he 
had not intended to make any observations 
on the Bill, but in the absence of his noble 
Friend the Earl of Carnarvon, who took a 
great interest in the subject, he could not 
allow the Bill to pass without making a 
few observations on the nature of the pro- 
posal. The apologetical tone in which 
the noble Earl had introduced the Bill, 
was certainly by no means misplaced, for 
a more questionable measure had never 
come before Parliament. The feeling of 
the country had been unmistakably ma- 
nifested against the principle of the Bill, 
and there was now firmly established in 
the public mind a complete conviction 
that a colony, when once it had arrived at 
a certain point of power and prosperity 
ought to defend itself against its natural 
enemies, and ought not to call on the 
mother country for the aid of Imperial 
troops. With respect to Canada, we could 
not too soon persuade the people of that 
country that it was impossible for them 
to obtain Imperial assistance in the way 
of English troops. If they were attacked 
by the Indians, or by their neighbours of 
the same race with themselves, they were 
now strong enough, prosperous enough, 
and populous enough to do without British 
troops, and any help which they asked from 
us must be in the way of naval assistance 
and guns and materiel of war; but they 
ought to find their own men, and defend 
their own frontier. The same principle 
applied to New Zealand. There certainly 
were no restless aggressive elements in 
Canada, but the same compliment could 
not be paid to the Government of New 
Zealand. Colonists of New Zealand had 
obtained from this country powers of self- 
government, and since then they had kept 
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up a constant quarrel with the Natives. 
They had done nothing to reconcile the 
Natives to their rule, and if they became 
engaged in consequence in a war with the 
Natives—which should be regarded in the 
light of a civil war—they ought to learn 
how to take care of themselves, and not to 
eall on this country for some 10,000 or 
12,000 soldiers, thus draining our small 
army, and staving off the retribution for 
their mismanagement at our expense. If 
they had had themselves to pay and to 
bleed for their own defence, we should 
have heard very little of the present diffi- 
culties, and when people had to pay their 
own expenses, the amount was far less 
than if they could send in their bills to 
other parties for payment. There was 
another point with respect to the defence 
of the colonies by our troops. He saw 
no reason why British soldiers alone should 
be sent to carry on these colonial wars. 
The Romans did not send Italian soldiers 
into Syria, Britain, or any of their colo- 
nies ; they sent the troops of the countries 
which they had conquered and occupied, 
and in the same way he never could 
understand why some of our Indian regi- 
ments, the Sikh regiments, should not be 
employed in our colonial wars. He looked 
on this Bill as an encouragement to all 
colonies in the same position as New 
Zealand to quarrel with the Natives, and 
get up little wars of which they were 
sure not to bear the burden. He had no 
wish to divide the House against the Bill, 
but he looked upon it as a most impolitic 
measure, and was astonished how it could 
have received the assent of the House 
of Commons. He believed that if the 
public purse were in the hands of their 
Lordships instead of in the hands of the 
House of Commons, a much more econo- 
mical system would be adopted. The 
House of Commons was by far too gene- 
rous in many respects, and it sanctioned 
many things which never would have 
passed their Lordships. He thought this 
war in New Zealand was unholy and 
unjust, and that every drop of blood shed 
and every guinea spent upon it was 
wasted. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, he believed there 
was a pretty general concurrence in the 
principle laid down by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Malmesbury), that every colony 
should bear its own expenses; but though 
this principle was undoubtedly sound, the 
difficulty lay in the application of it; and 
he would take the liberty of reminding 
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their Lordships that _— successive Co- 
lonial Secretary had, in his own despite, 
been dragged into a colonial war, with all 
its attendant cost. The noble Earl sug- 
gested the employment of Indian troops 
in New Zealand; but did the noble Earl 
mean to saddle the Indian exchequer with 
the cost? He was afraid that this impor- 
tant measure had not been sufficiently 
considered. It was introduced to the 
House of Commons at a very late period 
of the Session—so late, in fact, that a 
discussion was out of the question even in 
that House ; and if their Lordships could, 
according to the rules of the House, dis- 
euss the measure—which he believed they 
were not able to do—there was not time 
for it. The only valuable part of the Bill 
was that which was not in it when it was 
introduced into the Commons. He alluded 
to the proviso at the end of the second 
clause, which provided that the guarantee 
should not come into operation until the 
Colonial Legislature had passed such mea- 
sures as were required by the Secretary of 
State to secure the repayment of the loan, 
as well as the cost of the British troops 
employed in the colony. But this was a 
new clause. If the Bill had passed in its 
original shape it would have been quite 
possible that the Colonial Legislature 


1991 


might not have taken steps to provide for 


the repayment of the loan. The colony 
was at war. We said it was the war of 
the colonists; they said it was an Impe- 
rial war, produced by carrying out the 
measures of the Home Government, and 
compelling them to deal with the Natives 
in a particular manner of which they dit 
not approve. The colonists added that 
they would not have been in their present 
unfortunate position if they had been left 
to themselves. Being in this state of dis- 
tress, they sought a loan, which they asked 
the Home Government to guarantee. They 
wanted a loan of £3,000,000; and the Go- 
vernment consented to grant a guarantee 
for £1,000,000. What was to be done with 
regard to the other £2,000,000? The co- 
lonists said they found a difficulty in pro- 
curing a loan themselves. Doubtless there 
must be a difficulty in obtaining the 
money at 4} per cent; but there would 
be no difficulty if they gave the market 
price, say of 7 per cent. We should adopt 
the principle of refusing to guarantee any 
loans whatever. We had refused to do so 
in the case of India, although we should 
have thereby saved to the Indian treasury 
a very large sum of money. It was unfair 
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to say that the murders which had been 
the origin of this war could be traced to 
any other source than the question of land, 
Sir George Grey, in one of his despatches 
to the Duke of Newcastle, expressly said 
that if the colonists were resolved to take 
the lands of the Natives they must be 
prepared to abide by the consequences. 
He (Lord Lyveden) was of opinion that 
the war was not likely to be brought to a 
speedy conclusion, for but little had been 
done to mitigate the hostility between the 
Natives and the settlers. He quite agreed 
in thinking that guaranteeing the loan was 
guaranteeing everything that had been 
done by the settlers to the Natives, and, 
while the saving would be small, the loss 
in point of principle would be great, 
Everyone must regret the loss of life 
which had taken place, and they were 
told that the troops were utterly disgusted 
with the service on which they were en- 
gaged. That might or might not be true, 
but it was an awful responsibility for any 
one to incur to proceed with a war which 
it was believed at home could not be 
proved to be quite just, and which was 
certainly not one upon which this country 
would be justified in expending its re- 
sources. In the present state of the House 
it would be useless to divide against the 
Bill, but he thought it right to enter his 
protest. 

Tue Dvuxe or CAMBRIDGE: My Lords, 
I cannot allow an observation which has 
just fallen from the noble Lord (Lord 
Lyveden)—namely, that the war is viewed 
with utter disgust by the British troops— 
to pass unnoticed. We all must regret the 
misfortune which has happened to a dis- 
tinguished regiment; but I wish in the 
strongest manner to protest against the 
impression getting abroad that any of Her 
Majesty’s troops, in whatever service they 
are employed, so long as they are employed 
by Her Majesty’s Government, perform 
the service on which they are sent with 
the slightest disgust. Discipline and obe- 
dience constitute the means by which an 
army is held together and prevented from 
becoming a useless collection of men. It 
is the duty of the Government to decide 
on what service the troops shall be em- 
ployed; and, as is well known, Parliament 
can dissent from any measure adopted by 
the Government ; but it is the duty of the 
troops implicitly to obey any order and 
command they receive from those under 
whom they are placed. I firmly believe 
that there is no foundation for the impres 
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sion that the cause of the misfortune which 
has recently occurred is that the troops 
did not like the service on which they 
were engaged. If there were the slightest 
foundation for such a suspicion, I should 
sincerely deplore that any of Her Majesty’s 
troops should have become so undisci- 
plined. I cannot concur in some of the 
observations which have fallen from the 
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to the war which had arisen in New 
Zealand, noble Lords had spoken as if it 
had its origin entirely in the policy, and 
was the fault of the Colonial Government, 
and as though the Natives were in no wise 
to blame. But such was not the case. 
The war had its origin in a cruel and 
cowardly murder committed upon a body 
| of English troops passing from one station 





noble Earl (the Earl of Malmesbury). So | to another, who were surprised by an am- 
long as this country possesses colonies it ‘bush, and two officers and seven men 
cannot be expected that the British troops |were killed and others wounded. That 
shall not be employed in them, and I! outrage took place, it should be remem- 
cannot imagine that the noble Earl meant | bered, after the arrival of Sir George Grey, 
to say that Indian troops would have be- | a Governor in whom the Natives professed 
haved better than British troops. | to have the greatest confidence, who had 

Lorp LYVEDEN explained that what | always been regarded as their friend, and 
he said was that he believed that an im- | who had been sent out after the outbreak of 
pression, however false, prevailed in the | the previous war on account of the special 
colony that the troops felt disgust with | qualifications which he possessed for the 
the service on which they were employed. ‘office. It was not, then, from any desire 

Tur Eart or MALMESBURY said, that | on the part of the Colonial Government to 
in speaking respecting the employment of | exterminate the Natives that this war had 
British troops in the colonies he had in| arisen. Under these circumstances, he did 
mind that the colonies were of two de- | not think there was any one of their Lord- 
scriptions. He never intended to suggest | ships who would say that it was right to 
that we were not to employ British troops | let such an outrage as that to which he 
in Gibraltar, Bermudas, and Malta, which | had alluded pass unpunished. Measures 
were not so much colonies as military | were in consequence resorted to which led 


stations. But when colonies had increased 
to such an extent of prosperity as to have 
7,000,000 or 8,000,000 of inhabitants, it 
seemed hard that they should not find 
men enough to form regiments to defend 
themselves. He did not pretend to say 
that the Indian troops were superior to 
the English troops; but he was sure the 
illustrious Duke would agree with him 
that they were very good troops. He con- 
sidered that the Sikhs might be made 
available for service in the colonies, and 
thus release the British troops for other 
service. 

Fart DE GREY anv RIPON said, he 
would not follow the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Malmesbury) into the very 
large question of the employment of Bri- 
tish troops in our colonies. But there was 
one thing which he wanted to know, and 
that was, where the colony was to be found 
in which there were seven millions of in- 
habitants? When we arrived at that time 
in which colonies of ours should have such 
a large population, the whole question 
would have assumed a very different as- 
pect. The question was a wide but 
was altogether one of relative population 
and wealth; but, at any rate, it could not 


be discussed in the present state of the | 


House and of the Session. With regard 


| to general hostilities; but it was the desire 
| of Her Majesty’s Government to bring the 
hostilities to a conclusion at the earliest 
possible period. Noble Lords had talked 
as if Her Majesty’s Government were de- 
termined to bear the whole expense of the 
war, to send out any number of British 
troops, and to leave the colonists to reap 
the benefits of supplying the commissariat. 
But that was not true. In the first place, 
the colonists bore a considerable portion 
of the expenditure ; next, they had raised 
10,000 volunteers who had served with 
credit in the field; and the illustrious Duke 
would bear him out when he said that 
their officers and men had been often men- 
tioned with distinction in the despatches. 
The colonists were bearing the expenses 
of that force and various other charges 
incident to the war. Besides, the Colonial 
Secretary had lately given notice that, 
from the lst of January of the next year, 
the colony would have to pay £45 a man 
for every one of our troops enrployed there, 
a payment calculated to cover the entire 
expenses of the troops. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Her Majesty’s Government 
were not open to the charge of being ready 
to expend the blood and treasure of this 
country for the objects of the colonists of 
New Zealand. But we ought not to have 
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left our countrymen in that colony entirely 
without protection. He thought the course 
which had been adopted would bring the 
war toa speedy conclusion ; because the co- 
lonists, if what noble Lords said was true, 
would, when they had to pay the whole 
expenses of the war, take measures to bring 
it to an end as soon as possible. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE said, the Bill now before their 
Lordships had been brought from the 
House of Commons, and being a money 
Bill it was not competent for their Lord- 
ships to alter it. At the same time it 
was matter of surprise to hear the ar- 
guments put forward on both sides of the 
House—first, on the side of the Govern- 
ment, who entered into a protest against 
the application of the principle, while 
his noble Friend opposite (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) not only protested against 
the application of the principle, but was 
decidedly opposed to the measure itself. 
Now, it was a painful thing to one hold- 
ing an independent position in that House, 
to observe so often a contradiction between 
the principle enunciated and its applica- 
tion; and he must say it would be far 
better for the honour of that House and 
the interests of the country if greater 
harmony was observed between the two. 


Now, if there was one principle more 
clear than another, it was that where a 
colony had been allowed by Act of Parlia- 
ment to have a Constitution and Legisla- 
ture of its own it ought at least to incur 
the expenses consequent on managing its 


own affairs. Some assistance might, in 
the first instance, be accorded by the 
mother country in order to help the colony 
in getting into a proper condition; but it 
would not be too much for the mother 
country to expect after a short time that 
the charge of administering its own affairs 
and protecting itself should be borne by 
the colony. It was, however, a painful 
thing for any one who had the honour of 
his country at heart to hear doubts thrown 
out as to the capacity of this country to 
protect our colonies. If unfortunately it 
should happen at some future time, either 
from the increase of the power of other 
countries or the reduction of our own, 
that we should be reduced to the neces- 
sity of abandoning our colonies, there was 
no necessity for anticipating any such 
thing, and it was much to be regretted 
that those anticipations could have only 
the effect of adding to the chances of such 
an event. The interests of this country 
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would be much better consulted by wait. 
ing until such circumstances should arise 
and then meeting the matter with calm. 
ness. He quite agreed with the illustrious 
Duke that any course which seemed to 
admit a choice on the part of troops em- 
ployed in the field would be utterly sub- 
versive of discipline and most injurious to 
the country whose servants they were. 
Lorpv TAUNTON said, that it was a folly 
to expect that we could give representa- 
tive institutions to a colony, and yet pro- 
tect the land of the Natives from encroach. 
ment. All the late difficulties in New 
Zealand might, in his opinion, be traced 
to the Treaty of Waitangi, which was a 
great mistake in every respect. The mo- 
ment that we gave the colonists popular 
institutions—the moment we obliged the 
Governor of New Zealand to follow the 
advice of responsible Ministers, who were 
themselves dependent on the votes of the 
Assemblies—the Government at home was 
placed in a position of the utmost em- 
barrassment with the Colonial Government, 
and was placed in a position with regard 
to the Natives which it was impossible to 
carry out. He had heard with the greatest 
gratification the statement. of his noble 
Friend (Earl Granville), that Her Majesty’s 
Government were doing all that could be 
expected in order to place all the parties 
in New Zealand on a more satisfactory 
footing. He should be sorry that the present 
opportunity should be lost without obtain- 
ing some guarantee from the colonists forthe 
future security of the Natives. Sir George 
Grey was a friend of the Maories, and he 
was sure that everything that could be 
done by him would be done to remedy 
existing evils. It was very easy to say, 
leave the black men and the white men to 
settle matters between themselves. If any 
Government in this country were to do 
so, it would excite a cry of indignation 
from one part of this island to the other. 
He had heard declamations against the 
employmeut of British troops in the colo- 
nies, and it was undoubtedly right to en- 
courage the colonists to fight for them- 
selves; but it was utterly impossible to 
say that circumstances might not arise in 
a wide-spread empire like ours in which 
British soldiers might be usefully employed 
in the colonies for the interests of this 
country. His experience in colonial affairs 
satisfied him that a few British troops 
were often of essential service in a colony. 
At the time of the gold discoveries a very 
few English soldiers saved Australia from 
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a state of things that would have been 
most disgraceful. In California, under 
similar circumstances, all law was set 
aside. But public opinion in this country 
would not have allowed such a state of 
affairs to arise in Australia. He could by 
no means agree with those who laid down 
the principle that, under no circumstances, 
should British soldiers be employed in our 
colonies. Averse as he was to the prin- 
ciple of giving the security of this country 
for loans to the colonies, there were, he 
thought, exceptional cases in which the 
credit of the Imperial Government might 
usefully step in to the relief of the colo- 
nists, and that without loss to this coun- 
try. The Legislature had done this on 
similar occasions, and there were very few 
cases in which the mother country had 
lost by the guarantee, while a great deal 
of good had been done. He thought that 
if ever there was acase in which the as- 
sistance of the Imperial Government might 
be properly given this was one, and he 
would therefore support the Bill. 

Tue Eant or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that if he understood correctly the cireum- 
stances of the loan, and the new regula- 
tions with respect to the payment of 
troops, he could not understand how the 
various charges upon the colony could be 
met. He understood that the colony had 
now a surplus revenue of £200,000 a year. 
It was about to raise a loan of £3,000,000 
—£1,000,000 upon the guarantee of this 
country, and £2,000,000 upon the credit 
of the colony. The colonists would have 
to pay upon the first loan at 4 per 
cent £40,000, and upon the remainder 
£120,000, making altogether an annual 
charge of £160,000, which would leave 
£40,000 clear surplus. But then, after 
the Ist of January next, the colony would 
be called upon to pay £45 a man for every 
British soldier employed there, making 
for 10,000 men a sum of £450,000 a year. 
This would leave a deficit of £400,000 a 
year from the 1st of next January. 

‘Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE agreed 
with the Secretary for War that it was 
impossible to withdraw Her Majesty’s 
troops under existing circumstances, and 
leave the colonists to bear the whole brunt 
of the present war. But a very serious 
question remained behind—what was to 
be the policy of this country when the 
present war was concluded? There were 
two distinct courses of pdlicy—one, imi- 
tating the policy of our ancestors with 
respect to the North American colonists, 
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to leave it to the settlers to deal with the 
Natives as they thought fit, and to leave 
it also to them to fight it out if any 
quarrel arose; or, on the other hand, the 
Imperial Government might take into 
their own hands the whole of the rela- 
tions between the settlers and the Natives, 
placing the government of the colony in 
reference to dealings with the Natives 
under the command of the Colonial Secre- 
tary without any interference on the part 
of the Government of the colony. If they 
adopted the latter course they would 
necessarily have to support the Governor 
in the event of any dispute between the 
two races. He could conceive Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government adopting one or other 
of the two courses; but the Government 
did not seem to have made up their minds 
either to give the settlers control of their 
affairs in reference to the Natives, or to 
take the control themselves. Now if Her 
Majesty’s Government halted between 
these two opinions and allowed the colo- 
nists to interfere to a certain extent, 
whilst the Imperial Government them- 
selves also interfered somewhat, they 
would have the disadvantages of both 
systems and the advantages of neither. 
He must join in protesting against the 
guarantee being given, and for his part 
he would rather that a sum of money 
should be given to the colony than that 
the debt should be guaranteed. 

Tue Eant or HARROWBY said, it 
was not always safe to leave these affairs 
in the hands of the colonists as our ex- 
perience in North America showed. In 
North America the colonists waged a war 
of extermination with the Natives and the 
Red Indians, in which the Indians were 
shot down like kangaroos. That might 
be an economical system, but he doubted 
whether the country would allow it to be 
pursued in the present day. Each of 
these causes must be judged distinctly and 
on its own merits. In time of war the 
mother country could form alliances for its 
protection; but the colonists were not al- 
lowed to have allies, and we must, there- 
fore—wisely and judiciously of course— 
give them assistance in periods of diffi- 
culty. He did not recollect that noble 
Lords opposite while they were in office 
proposed to throw all these burdens upon 
the colonists. 

Eart GRANVILLE thought that the 
principles which had been laid down 
during this debate were excellent, pro- 
vided that they were accompanied by 
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certain checks; but that it was wrong to 
lay down those principles without any 
restriction whatever. As to what the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Ellenborough) had 
said in reference to financial matters, it 
must be borne in mind that it was not 
contemplated that the colonists should 
keep 10,000 troops there for an indefinite 
time; and one purpose of this loan was 
to provide for the extra expense incurred 
whilst the additional troops were there. 
It was proposed that £1,000,000 only 
should be borrowed at present; and it was 
to be hoped that there would be no oc- 
casion for the further loan of £2,000,000. 
This being so, he believed that the sur- 
plus revenue in the colony would be 
amply sufficient to pay the interest which 
was guaranteed. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


PILOTAGE ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(No. 2) BILL—(No. 235.) 


Order of the Day for the Second Reading 
read. 

Moved, “That the Bill be now read 
2.”’—(Lord Stanley of Alderley.) 

Lorpv REDESDALE opposed the Motion. 
The Bill was not introduced into the House 
of Commons until the 30th of June—the 
very day which, according to their Lord- 
ships Sessional Order, was the last upon 
which Bills should be read a second time. 
This Bill was to carry into effect certain 
regulations in reference to the Tyne, and 
persons interested in the matter had no 
opportunity of stating their objections to 
the Bill. Ifthe Bill were pressed forward 
he did not think that justice would be 
done to those who desired to oppose it, and 
therefore he should vote against the second 
reading. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY ob- 
served, that the Provisional Orders upon 
which this Bill was founded had been 
well considered, and the parties objecting 
had had an opportunity of being heard. 
The Sessional Order fixing the time be- 
yond which Bills should not be read a se- 
cond time in their Lordships’ House did 
not apply to a Bill of this kind. He 
thought the noble Lord had hardly treated 
him fairly in asking him to postpone the 
Bill from Friday until to-day, to give time 
for presenting petitions, and now opposing 
the Bill. As to the petitions which had 
been presented against the Bill, there was 
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plenty of time for the Select Committee to 
consider them in the usual course. 

Viscount MELVILLE objected to the 
Bill being forced on without proper time 
being allowed. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE thought 
that the Bill should have been introduced 
earlier into the other House. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE felt 
that an useful measure ought not to be 
sacrificed upon a mere matter of form; 
but this being an important Bill, against 
which petitions had been presented, it 
certainly could not be fairly considered by 
a Select Committee sitting in the last week 
of the Session. 

Eant GRANVILLE reminded their 
Lordships that he had promised, on the 
part of the Government, that they would 
not advise Her Majesty to prorogue Par- 
liament this week, if the Select Com. 
mittees of that House required a few days 
more to get through their business. The 
Government would not advise proceeding 
with the Bill if the Select Committee 
thought further time was required. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY thought 
that there was no excuse for this Bill not 
being brought up to their Lordships’ 
House before Friday last, sad he objected 
to their being called on to proceed in a 
hurry with it. He should like to know 
what excuse the Board of Trade had for 
not introducing this Bill earlier in the 
Session. 

Lorpv REDESDALE admitted that the 
Sessional Order did not prevent this Bill 
being read asecond time. It was his own 
fault that it did not. The Bill belonged 
to a elass of Bills which, under the Act 
which gave power to the Board of Trade 
to introduce them, were to be treated in 
the same way as Private Bills, namely, by 
reference to a Select Committee. In- 
closure and Board of Health Bills were 
under the Sessional Orders relating to Pri- 
vate Bills, and no doubt Pier and Harbour 
Bills ought to be included. He did not 
believe that the parties who were opposed 
to this Bill could receive justice if it were 
now proceeded with. 

Loro STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
thought, as Metropolitan Railway Bills 
had been considered in Committee up to 
that very day, there could be no reason 
against proceeding with this, which was es- 
sentially a public measure. There was n0 
reason why a Select Committee should 
not do justice to the case of the peti 
tioners. 
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Tae Eart or MALMESBURY re- 
minded the noble Lord that he had not 
informed the House why the Bill was 
prought in so late. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that it was often late in the Session before 
the parties interested could come to such 
an agreement among themselves as to apply 
to the Board of Trade to confirm an order. 
This Bill had been under discussion in the 
district to which it was to apply for the 
last six months. 

Tue Maxqugess or CLANRICARDE 
thought that justice required that the Bill 
should not be read a second time at that 
period of the Session. 


Amendment moved to leave out (“‘ now’”’) 
and insert (“this Day Three Months”) : 
Question, That (‘‘now”’) stand Part of 
the Motion? Resolved in the Affirmative : 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed : 
The Committee to be proposed by the 
Committee of Selection. 

Report from the Committee of Selection, 
That the following Lords be proposed to 
the House to form the Select Committee 
for the Consideration of the said Bill. 
Select Committee nominated: The Lord 
Steward (Chairman), The Earl of Devon, 
The Earl of Romney, The Earl of Ducie, 


The Lord Silchester, agreed to; and the 
said Lords appointed accordingly: The 
Committee to meet Zo-morrow, at Eleven 
o'clock. 


PUBLIC WORKS (MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS) BILL—{No, 287.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(Zhe Lord President.) 


Tue Eart or LEITRIM wished to know 
why the Government did not propose to 
assist public works in Ireland, especially 
as the blow which had fallen on the manu- 
facturers of Lancashire had been felt with 
double severity in the sister country ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that when 
some years since great distress prevailed 
in Ireland this country cheerfully agreed 
to a large loan of money for public works 
in that country, but he believed that a 
large portion of it had not yet been repaid. 
This was not a grant of money, but a loan 
on excellent security. ~~ 

Tue Eart or POWIS called attention 
to the rate of interest to be paid under the 
Bill. Since 1859 the rate of interest for 
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money to be employed on public works that 
were executed not for profit, had been re- 
duced by a Treasury Minute to 4 per cent, 
and he asked why in this case the interest 
required to be paid was only 3} per cent? 


Motion agreed to : Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7o-merrow. 


POOR REMOVAL BILL—(No. 239.) 


Order of the Day for the Second Reading 
read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Wodehouse.) 


Lorpv REDESDALE protested against 
the practice so frequently adopted with 
regard to Government Bills, of hurrying 
through important measures without al- 
lowing sufficient time for considering their 
provisions. The decision in the Queen’s 
Bench that had rendered this Bill neces- 
sary was given on the 28th May, but this 
Bill was not introduced into the other 
House until after midnight on Monday 
last, the 18th July ; it passed all its other 
stages after midnight; and was read a 
third time on Friday night ; it was brought 
into their Lordships’ House on Saturday, 
and was now to be read a second time to- 
night. The Poor Law Board ought to 
have brought the Bill in much earlier, so 
as to have allowed their Lordships more 
time for its consideration. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


PEERS ROBING ROOM. 
THE FRESCOES IN THE NEW HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT. 
MR. HERBERT, R.A. 


Lorpv REDESDALE in moving an 
Address for 

Copy of the Report of the Commissioners 
lately appointed on the Fresco Paintings in the 
Palace of Westminster, and of a Letter addressed 
by Lord Redesdale to those Commissioners in 
relation to the continued Occupation of the Peers 
Robing Room for the purpose of such Paintings 
by which the Peers attending certain Committees 
have been so long subjected to great Incon- 
venience, 
said, it would be in the recollection of the 
House that three years ago a Commission 
had been appointed to inquire into the 
manner in which a certain room appro- 
priated to one of the Committees of the 
House had been kept from that use by 
being occupied by an artist who was deco- 
rating it. The Committee was very indul- 
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gent to the artist, and contented itself by 
expressing a hope that he would give up 
possession of the room at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Three years had since 
elapsed, and he had felt it his duty to 
call attention to the fact. He thought 
that the room should not be decorated by 
any more paintings. The artist, Mr. Her- 
bert, had managed the lights with great 
skill on the wall which he had selected ; 
but he believed that if any further paint- 
ings were placed on the other walls the 
arrangement of the light was such that 
they would not be seen to the same advan- 
tage as the excellent work with which 
the artist had already decorated the room. 
Besides it was not altogether desirable 
that paintings should be placed in a room 
intended for business. It always attracted 
a constant flow of visitors, but being placed 
opposite the door persons coming in could 
see it without much moving about; if, 
however, paintings were placed on all the 
four walls, the visitors would be always 
moving about the room, to the great dis- 
turbance of business. If any further 
paintings were desired, the Painted Cham- 
ber was open to decoration; but he hoped 
something would be done to restore the 
Committee-room to which he referred as 
soon as possible to the use for which it was 
intended. 

Lorpv TAUNTON, as a member of the 
Commission, said, the Commission had 
presented its Report, and there would, no 
doubt, be no objection, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, to produce the do- 
cuments moved for. In the present case 
the Commissioners had thought it right to 
recommend a considerable increase upon 
the sum agreed to be paid for Mr. Her- 
bert’s picture, which he believed the public 
had seen with the greatest admiration. In 
doing that, however, the Commissioners 
had recommended that the contract should 
be broken, and that either party should be 
free to enter into a fresh engagement, be- 
fore any new work was begun. There 
was but one circumstance which they 
thought justified the re-opening of such a 
contract, and that was the novelty of the 
process employed—namely, the water-glass 
process ; but as sufficient experience had 
now been obtained, he hoped that the pre- 
cedent would not hereafter be followed. 
The Commissioners had expressed their 
opinion that it was not for the honour of 
British artists, nor was it just to the British 
public, that engagements they had entered 
into of this nature should be violated, and 
nothing could tend more to discourage the 
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Government from entering into engage- 
ments with artists than to find that they 
were afterwards subject to great expenses 
which they had not contemplated, and that 
it was impossible to lay on the table of the 
House any reliable estimates of the cost of 
these pictures. The noble Lord would seo 
that it was for the Government to say 
whether they would think it right to go 
on with the work in the rest of the room, 
The noble Lord had alluded to a letter 
which he wrote to the Commissioners, 
That letter had engaged the attention of 
the Commissioners, but they had not in- 
serted it in the appendix to their Report, 
as it was not on the subject immediately 
referred to them. 

Eart NELSON thought it due to Mr, 
Herbert to state that that gentleman was 
not justly liable to the accusations which 
had just been brought forward. The 
original work which Mr. Herbert had un. 
dertaken was of a very different character 
from the one he had executed, and which 
might have been finished in a much shorter 
time. Indeed Mr. Herbert had made con. 
siderable progress in it ; what he had done 
was destroyed at the suggestion of the 
late Prince Consort, who desired to see it 
executed in work of a mece permanent 
character. He (Earl Nelson) would venture 
to express a hope that some arrangement 
would be made by which, at least, another 
picture, corresponding to the one completed, 
would be secured from the hand of the 
same distinguished artist. 

Eart GRANVILLE understood the 
noble Lord (Lord Taunton) to make no 
accusation against Mr. Herbert, but rather 
to justify, by anticipation, an increased 
remuneration to that artist. There was 
no objection to produce the papers moved 
for. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at half past Eight 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 


wae 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 25, 1864. 


MINUTES.}—Pustic Brrts — Second Reading 
—Naval Discipline * [Bill 233]. 

Committee—Poor Relief (Metropolis) [Bill 224] ; 
Mutual Surrender of Criminals (Prussia) 
[Bill 231], adjourned. 

Report—Poor Relief (Metropolis) [Bill 224). 

Considered as amended—Salmon Fisheries (Scot- 
land) Act Amendment * [Bill 210). 
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Third Reading — Fortifications (Provision for 
Expenses) [Bill 218]; Indian Medical Ser- 
vice [Bill 213], megatived; Defence Act 


Amendment * [Bill 223] ; Cranbourne Street * 
[Bill 154], and passed. 
Withdrawn—Titles (Ireland)* [Bill 244]. 


STANDING ORDERS REVISION. 
REPORT. 


Report from Select Committee read ; 
Standing Orders, as revised by the Com- 
mittee, read. 


Corone. WILSON PATTEN said, he 
rose, pursuant to the notice he had given, 
to call the attention of the House to the Re- 
port of the Select Committee on the Revi- 
sion of Standing Orders. He would not de- 
tain the House by repeating any of the ar- 
guments which he used on a former oceasion 
when he moved for the appointment of the 
Committee. He would merely state that 
the Committee, after much consideration, 
resolved to recommend the adoption of the 
Resolutions he had had the honour to sub- 
mit. If he could persuade the House to 
agree to the Report of the Committee, 
next Session, Referees would be appointed 
by the Speaker, who would have, in con- 
nection with Private Bills, to determine 
certain facts, the investigation of which 
would thus be withdrawn from the Com- 
mittees of the House. There was some 
delay in coming to a conclusion, in conse- 
quence of the reluctance of the Speaker 
to assume the responsibility of appointing 
the Referees. The Committee were, how- 
ever, so strongly of opinion that it was 
desirable that the whole system should be 
in the body of the House, and unconnected 
with any public office, that they renewed 
their request to the Speaker, who was 
then good enough to express his willing- 
ness to undertake the duty if the House 
required it. The Committee had made 
some alterations in the definition of sub- 
jects to be submitted to the Referees. In 
regard to the second class of questions, for 
instance, it had been decided that only the 
details of traffic should be referred to the 
tribunal. Although the Resolutions had 
hot met with the entire approbation of all 
concerned, he was bound to acknowledge 
, the spirit of fairness with which they had 
been considered. The Parliamentary Bar 
had expressed their readiness to give the 
new system a fair trial, and the Parliamen- 
tary agents had not only made the same 
statement, but had given him their best 
assistance in determining the various sub- 
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jects to be submitted to the Referees. He 
inferred from the recent discussion that the 
disposition of hon. Members was not un- 
favourable to the experiment. For his own 
part, he would undertake, if the Resolu- 
tions did not accomplish the object with 
which they had been proposed, to save the 
time of the House and to diminish the ex- 
pense to persons promoting or opposing 
Bills, to move their repeal at the earliest 
moment. He hoped, however, that they 
would prove successful. The Committee 
had agreed, not unanimously, but by a 
large majority, to recommend an important 
change in the Standing Orders of the 
House, that Private Bill Committees should 
each consist of three instead of five Mem- 
bers. He was one of those who had 
doubted the expediency of so great an 
alteration, and he at first proposed that the 
number should be reduced to four; but 
there was much to be said for the larger 
reduction. At present three formed a 
quorum, and as, under the new rule, the 
proceedings would be suspended in the ab- 
sence of any of the three Members, there 
would practically be no change. Another 
alteration which was recommended with 
the view of expediting the private business 
of the House, and of advancing Bills early 
in the Session, was that the time allowed 
for petitions should be ten clear days after 
the first reading, instead of eight days 
after the second reading. There were some 
further alterations of minor importance to 
which he need not refer in detail; but, in 
conclusion, he would express his belief that 
if these proposals were carried out, Private 
Bill legislation would be conducted in a 
more satisfactory manner, and they would 
not have Bills delayed till the end of the 
Session, so that it was scarcely possible 
for them to be considered in the other 
House. He moved the repeal of the pre- 
sent Standing Orders relative to Private 
Bills. 

Cotoye, FRENCH said, he wished to 
ask, whether the object of the Motion was 
to give the House a clear sheet of paper 
for the introduction of a new series of 
Standing Orders ? 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, that 
was the object of the Motion. That course 
had always been adopted on former occa- 
sions. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH asked, whe- 
ther the proposed Resolutions contained 
any provision to the effect that the Referee 
was not to be a Member of the House ? 

CoLrone. WILSON PATTEN said, that 
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the Resolutions contained no such provi- 
sion ; on the contrary, it was proposed that 
the Chairman of the Referees should be the 
Chairman of Ways and Means. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he could 
not help thinking that so important a sub- 
ject should have been brought forward 
earlier in the year, and he suspected that, 
considering the period of the Session, and 
the attendance at the Committce, they had 
arrived at what was rather a foregone con- 
clusion. He confessed that he had no great 
hope that the new system would lead to 
any reduction in expense. He even feared 
it would be attended with the opposite re- 
sult. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had, however, in some degree disarmed 
opposition by pledging himself to move 
the repeal of the Resolutions if they did 
not prove effectual in saving the time of 
the House and the money of suitors. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, that he 
hoped sincerely that the House would 
adopt the proposition of his hon. and 
gallant Friend. All the Members attended 
the Committee, and gave the subject most 
careful consideration. The Resolutions 


had, in substance, been explained to the 
House previously. 
Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 


he understood his hon. and gallant Friend 


to undertake that if the new plan was not 
found satisfactory he would propose its re- 
peal. He was, however, afraid that it was 
exactly in the fact that it was an experi- 
ment that the real danger lay, and that it 
might be the first step towards taking 
away from the Committees of that House 
their jurisdiction over Private Bills. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
questioned very much the expediency of 
leaving engineering questions to be decided 
by Referees, and the other questions con- 
nected with Private Bills to the Members 
of the Select Committee. Experience had, 
he thought, proved that whenever the at- 
tempt had been made to divide a judicial 
inquiry into two parts to be dealt with by 
separate tribunals, the system had operated 
unsatisfactorily. He, however, did not in- 
tend to oppose the proposition of the hon. 
and gallant Member, but he thought that 
its practical effect would be to make these 
matters of inquiry more expensive and less 
satisfactory. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, he 
wished to correct the answer which he had 
given to the hon. Member behind him in 
respect to the appointment of Referees. 
Now, as there was a small salary attached 


Colonel Wilson Patten 
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to the office of Referee, the Chairman of 
Ways and Means, who was to be Chairman 
of Referees, could not appoint a Member 
of that House unless he resigned his seat, 
fie would begin by moving the adoption 
of the new Standing Order No. 7, which 
proposed that the numbers of the Select 
Committee should be three instead of 
five. 


Standing Order No. 7, as amended by 
the Committee, read, as follows :— 

“7. The Committee on every opposed Railway 
and Canal Bill, or Group of Railway and Canal 
Bills, shall be composed of three Members not 
locally or otherwise interested in the Bill or Bills 
referred to them ; the Chairman to be appointed 
by the General Committee on Railway and Canal 
Bills, and two other Members by the Committee 
of Selection.” 


Mr. SPEAKER said, that the new 
Standing Order itself proposed to effect the 
reduction to three Members, and if nobody 
objected to it, the new Standing Order 
would pass. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, that such a 
reduction was open to great objection. In 
the Committee of which he was a Member 
that Session two of the Members were 
taken suddenly ill and were obliged to ab- 
sent themselves. Now, if.there were to be 
only three Members on the Committee, in 
the event of such a contingency, the in- 
convenience would be obvious. 


Amendment proposed, in line 2, to leave 
out the word ‘ three,’’ in order to insert 
the word “‘five,"—(Mr. Henry Baillie,) 
— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘three’ stand part of the Standing Order.” 


Mr. WATKIN said, he wished to ask 
whether the reduction was proposed for 
the convenience of individual Members of 
that House. The public interest, he 
thought, would suffer by leaving Private 
Bills to be decided by Committees of only 
three Members, instead of five. 

Lorv HOTHAM said, he could not 
concur in the proposed reduction the prac- 
tical effect of which would be that Com- 
mittees would consist of two Members 
only! That would not be satisfactory to 
the public. He should not so much object 
to a Committee of four. P 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, it bad 
been felt, in the discussions on that matter 
which had taken place in the Committee, 
that if they had Committees of four Mem- 
bers, too great power would be thrown tn 
the hands of the Chairman, who would have 
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a casting vote where the Members were 
equally divided in opinion. On that ground, 
after considerable discussion, the Commit- 
tee determined to recommend that the 
Committees should be constituted of three 
Members. The most experienced Parlia- 
mentary agents were of opinion that as 
much weight of authority would be carried 
by a decision of a Committee of three as 
of a Committee of five. Under the system 
at present in operation, the amount of busi- 
ness to be done being so enormous, hon. 
Members had to endure a very severe 
demand upon them, and, in fact, that mode 
of carrying on the business was breaking 
down. The House must contemplate the 
alternative of reducing that pressure, or 
that of taking that business away from the 
House altogether. His noble Friend (Lord 
Hotham), he knew, had always deprecated 
the notion of taking the business away from 
the House, but, in order to retain the 
jurisdiction in that House, some reform of 
the present system must be adopted, which 
would give satisfaction to the public on the 
one hand and afford a relief to Members on 
the other hand. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he did not believe that the decision of a 
smaller number would carry so much weight 
as that of a greater number. THe would 
also point out that if the reduced Commit- 
tees were to be selected, as at present, 
from all the Members of the House, the 
inexperienced would rely upon the more 
experienced, and thus upon the Chairman 
of a Committee would devolve most of the 
labour and responsibility of the inquiry. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he thought 
the decision of a Committee of three would 
have as much, if not greater, weight than 
that of five, because of the responsibility 
being less divided. 

Mr. PAULL said, that in his opinion 
the House ought to hesitate long before it 
altered the constitution of the Committees. 
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in his own hands. On the other hand, if, 
upon the absence of one Member, the Com- 
mittee had to report to the House and take 
its pleasure, then upon the rising of the 
Committee the parties could not be told 
when the proceedings would be resumed, 
and the expenses of the inquiry would be 
going on, though no progress was being 
made. If the tribunal was to consist of 
four, the result would be almost worse, 
because one Member must then have two 
votes. He thought that with some of the 
new regulations and with others which 
might be introduced, the present odd num- 
ber of five would give more satisfaction 
than any change such as was proposed. 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that he 
had had an opportunity of hearing the 
Question discussed both at the Committee 
which had been held last year and at the 
Committee which had sat during the pre- 
sent Session, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that the arguments were rather 
unfavourable to reducing the number so 
far as three. He believed that there was 
a good deal of force in the argument em- 
ployed by the hon. Member for St. Ives, 
that in the case of the absence of one of 
the Members of a Committee formed of 
three, through illness, the whole business 
was practically under the control of the 
Chairman, who, in case of a division of 
opinion, would have the privilege of using 
his casting vote. Many of the matters 
referred to Select Committees were too 
important to be decided by one Member, 
and the public would hardly think that 
sufficient justice was done to their interests. 
If they could secure the attendance of 
three Members no doubt it would be suffi- 
cient, as that number was the present 
quorum. He would much prefer the re- 
duction of the number of Members on the 
Committee. to four. If he remembered 
rightly, his hon. Friend the Member for 
North Lancashire in the Commitiee which 


Too much was made of the tax put on hon.! sat upon the subject last year advocated 


Members to serve on Committees. No 
doubt there was some inconvenience, but 
80 long as the House chose to keep those 
matters within their own jurisdiction, the 
only question to be considered was what 
arrangement would be most satisfactory to 
the public. If the number were reduced 
to three, great difficulties might arise. 
Should one Member be absent, and the in- 
quiry proceed with the concurrence of all 
parties, the result would be a tribunal of 
two, one Member of which would have two 





votes, and would practically have the case 


the reduction to that uumber, although as 
Chairman of the Committee which had re- 
cently sat he brought forward the recom- 
mendation for the reduction of the number 
to three. 

Captain JERVIS said, he hoped that 
the House would not agree to the proposi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, which would 
practically have the effect of placing the 
whole of the power in the hands of the 
Chairman, and reducing the other three 
Members to the position of dummies. He 
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was quite willing to acknowledge that 
ability and intelligence possessed by the 
Chairmen of Committees, but he believed 
it would be very easy to find another half- 
dozen Gentlemen who would perform the 
duties of Chairmen equally well in every 
respect. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, that 
he certainly had been in favour of four, 
but the feeling of the Committee was so 
strong against that number that he be- 
lieved he stood almost alone. Under those 
circumstances, he felt himself bound to 
support the Report of the Committee. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he thought that the 
House hardly understood the proposition 
which had been made, because it involved 
not only an alteration in the number of 
Members serving on a Committee, but an 
alteration in the constitution of the Com- 
mittee itself. At present the Committee 
was formed of five shifting Members, any 
three of whom formed a quorum, and the 
present proposal was that the Committees 
should consist of three Members, in the 
absence of any one of whom no business, 
unless the consent of the House had been 
obtained for such a course, could be pro- 
ceeded with. The intention of the new 
Standing Order was that no one should 
vote who had not heard the evidence from 


beginning to the end. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ three’ 
stand part of the Standing Order.” 


The House divided :— Ayes 67 ; Noes 
74: Majority 7. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
that the word ‘‘ five’’ be inserted, instead 
thereof.—(Mr. H. Baillie.) 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he wished 
to move that the word “‘ four’’ be inserted. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he wished to 
know, if it was competent to move an 
Amendment ? 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, he 
was in favour of four Members rather than 
of five, and should therefore vote against 
the insertion of the word five. He thought 
that the number of four would facilitate 
the conduct of private business. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he was 
also prepared to vote for ‘‘four.” That 
number would afford some relief to the 
House and also leave an efficient Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he would put the 
Question in this form:—That the word 
‘five’? do stand part of the Resolution. 


Captain Jervis 
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Those who were opposed to “ five” might 
fill up the blank with any other number. 

Question put, ‘“‘ That the word ‘five’ 
be inserted,” instead thereof. 


The House divided:—Ayes 55; Noes 
87: Majority 32. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, he 
moved that the word ‘‘four”’ be inserted, 
instead thereof. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
that the word “ four ”’ be inserted, instead 
thereof. 


Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he objected to the 
proposal, as he should prefer a Committee 
of three to four Members. In the former 
division the question was as between three 
and five, and he voted against three ; but 
now he would, if it were competent to him 
to do so, move that the word ‘‘ three” be 
inserted instead of four. 

Mr. PAULL said, he wished to ask, 
if it was competent for any hon. Member 
to move the insertion of the word ‘‘ three” 
as an Amendment ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it could not be 
done. The House had already decided 
against ‘‘ three.”’ 

Mr. PAULL said, that decision was 
‘‘ five” against ‘‘three.’’ It was then pro- 
posed to take the decision of the House on 
the question of ‘‘ three ’’ against ‘ four.” 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the word ‘ four’ be inserted,”—( Colonel 
Wilson Patten,)—instead thereof. 

The House divided:—Ayes 98 ; Noes 
50: Majority 48. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, that 
in consequence of the alteration just made 
he begged to move the postponement of 
Resolutions 7, 8, and 9, his object being 
to make them conformable to the Resolu- 
tion already adopted. 


Further Consideration of Standing Order, 
No. 7, postponed till To-morrow, at Six of 
the clock. 


Standing Order No. 8, as amended by 
the Committee, and No. 9, as revised by 
the Committee, read as follows :— 


“8, The Committee on every opposed Private 
Bill (not being a Railway, Canal, or Divorce Bill), 
or Group of Bills, shall be composed of a Chair- 
man and two Members not locally or otherwise 
interested in the Bill or Bills referred to them, to 
be appointed by the Committee of Selection.” — 

“9. The Committee on every unopposed Pri- 
vate Bill (not being a Railway, Canal, or Divorce 
Bill), shall, if the same shall have originated in 
this House, be composed of the Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, who shall be ex 
officio Chairman of every such Committee, to- 
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er with one of the Members ordered to pre- 

and bring in the Bill, and one other Member 
not locally or otherwise interested therein, such 
Members to be appointed by the Committee of 
Selection, and shall, if such Bill shall have been 
brought from the House of Lords, be composed of 
the Chairman as aforesaid, and two other Mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the Committee of Selec- 
tion, of whom one at least shall not be locally or 
otherwise interested in the Bill; and the Chair- 
man and one other Member of such Committee 
shall be the quorum thereof.” 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he wished 
to know how his hon. and gallant Friend 
intended to deal with the question of the 
Chairman’s vote. There was a difficulty 
in the matter, as the Committees were 
to be composed of four Members. It would 
be objectionable to give one Member a 
double vote, and therefore he thought they 
ought to act on the maxim semper pre- 
sumitur pro negante. The presumption 
was for the negative in appeal cases in the 
House of Lords and the Courts of Law, 
and he thought that would be the safest 
rule for the Committees of the House. 

Coronet. WILSON PATTEN said, his 
wish was to take the sense of the House 
on the Question, and therefore he would 
consider it afresh on the following day. 


Motion made, ‘‘ That the Consideration 
of Standing Orders No. 8 and No. 9 be 
postponed till to-morrow.” 

Carrain JERVIS asked the Speaker, 
whether it would not be competent to any 
hon. Member to move on the following day 
that the word ‘‘three’’ be inserted in the 
Resolution instead of ** four ?”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it would- not. 
The sense of the House had been taken on 


the Question, ‘* that the word ‘ three ’stand | 


part of the Question,” and the decision had 
been in the negative. The only matters 
to be decided in connection with the Reso- 
lution were those of the quorum and the 
vote of the Chairman. - 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, that be- 
lieving that some time should be given for 
the consideration of the proposed changes, 
he would move the adjournment of the de- 
bate until to-morrow. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, he 
had never heard a more unreasonable pro- 
position. The three Resolutions which he 
moved to postpone were connected with the 
one just adopted ; but the others were in 
no way connected with those three. 

Mr. LYGON said, he would suggest that 
Resolutions 7, 8, and 9 should be post- 
poned till the next Session. 


Mr. VANSITTART said, he should 
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support the Amendment of the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Westminster. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, the House 
had distinctly decided the Question that 
four should be the number of members, and 
he was afraid that having so decided they 
could not go back onit. The Question of 
the casting vote of the Chairman was a 
very important one, and if Resolutions 7, 
8, and 9 were postponed till the following 
Session, a new Standing Order might be 
framed, which, on a full and fair considera- 
tion of the subject, might meet all the 
difficulties. 

Cotone. WILSON PATTEN said, he 
would have no objection to the suggestion 
of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Bouverie), 
but he did not see what was to be gained 
by it. At the beginning of next Session 
any hon. Member might move the repeal 
of the Resolution fixing the number at four. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he believed 
they had begun by repealing the Standing 
Orders, and, if so, they had no machinery 
for dealing with private business. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, he thought it 
was not the fact that the Standing Orders 
had been repealed. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he begged to re- 
mind the House that it had already decided 
that Standing Order No. 7 should be post- 
poned till the following day. Then came 
Standing Orders 8 and 9, when it was pro- 
posed that they also should be postponed 
till to-morrow, on which the Question had 
been raised whether or not the whole de- 
bate should be adjourned. It was quite 
competent for any hon. Member to move 
that the debate be adjourned, otherwise 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman could go 
|forward with the other Question which 
| stood for consideration that evening. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
to ask, whether the Standing Orders had 
been repealed or not ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it had been pro- 
posed to repeal the old Standing Orders 
and proceed to the consideration of the 
new, but a debate arose before that Ques- 
tion had been finally submitted to the 
House ; and, therefore, the House had not 
come to any decision that the Standing 
Orders should be repealed. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, it was ne 
cessary that they should now adjourn the 
debate, because they were now passing 
Resolutions which seemed to be inconsist- 
ent with the existing Standing Orders, and 
they would have two different seta of rules 








at the same time, 
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Report of the Select Committee, postponed 
till To-morrow, at Six of the clock. 


PARK LANE.—QUESTION, 


Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
to put a Question with reference to the en- 
ormous traffic which passes through Park 
Lane into Piccadilly. As the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had given in writing to 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works their opinion, that the 
best mode of facilitating that traffic would 
be the opening of Hamilton Place, and as the 
houses in that place were Crown property, 
he would beg to ask, Whether the right 
hon. Gentleman has considered the matter, 
aud, if so, what course he, as represen- 
tative of the Crown, intends to take in 
reference to it; whether he is prepared to 
assist the Metropolitan Board, they being 
responsible for compensation to the Crown 
tenants ? 

Mr. COWPER said, he was glad to hear 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works had 
recognized the duty intrusted to them of 
prevonting a serious public inconvenience 
and danger which at present existed, owing 
to the crowded state of Park Lane. He 
would willingly offer them every facility in 
his power to remedy so great an inconve- 
nience. The Metropolitan Board of Works 
seemed to think that opening Hamilton 
Place would be a better course than widen- 
ing Park Lane. He apprehended that 
there was considerable doubt upon that 
point. The upper portion of Hamilton 


Place was only twenty-eight feet wide in | 
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in pursuance of an assurance given by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart. 
ment on the 29th of July, 1862, to the 
effect, “ that measures had already been 
taken for the accomplishment of that ob- 
ject ; whether the Standards recently 
taken out of the wall of Parliament have 
| been compared with those at the Exche- 
quer; and, if so, whether any and what dis. 
crepancy was found to exist ; and whether 
any Report has been received from the 
Astronomer Royal, as chairman of the 
Standard Committee, relative to such com- 
parison ? 

Mr. PEEL said, in reply, that early in 
the present year the Treasury asked the 
surviving members—seven or eight in num- 
ber—of the National Standard Commis- 
sion, to examine the original Standards of 
Weights and Measures, and the Astrono- 
mer Royal had made a Report, in which 
he said — 

“ The Controller General of the Exchequer 
produced for the inspection of the members the 
| National or Parliamentary Standard of Length 
| (duly identified by its distinguishing marks as de- 
| scribed in the Standard Act), which was examined 
| by all the members present with the aid of power- 
ful microscopes, and was judged by all to be in so 
perfect a state that no comparison with the Par- 
liamentary copies was necessary.” 
| As regarded the Standard of Weight, Pro- 

fessor Airy said— 
| The three Parliamentary copies of the Weight 
Standard were collected on March the 14th ; and, 
| on March the 15th, Professor W. H. Miller recom- 
| pared the Parliamentary Standard of Weight with 
{them under favourable circumstances. The 
| apparent change of weight of the Parliamentary 
| Standard was less than 1-5,000,000th of the whole 
—a quantity within errors of observation, and 





the carriage-way, which he considered was | implying no real change.” 


too small a width to meet the object in view. 
The land oceupied by gardens northward | 
was the property of the Crown, and was | 
let upon lease to the tenants of the houses. | 
Of course the Crown could not be advised | 


to take any steps towards breaking the | 


terms of those leases, which could only | 
be done by an Act of Parliament. If, | 
however, the Metropolitan Board of Works | 
would bring forward a Bill to prolong Ha- | 
milton Place, no impediment would be of- 
fered on the part of the advisers of the 
Crown. 


THE STANDARDS OF WEIGHT AND 
MEASURE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. DOULTON said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether | 
the Exchequer Standards of Weight and | 
Measure have been adjusted and reverificd, | 

Sir George Grey 





As regarded the copies of the Exchequer 


Standards deposited in the wall of the re- 
cess in the Lower Waiting Room of West- 
minster Palace, he says— 

“ In the presence of the Committee, the leaden 
box of the immured Standards was opened, and 
the Parliamentary copy of the Standard of Length 
was examined with Mr. Simm’s microscopes, and 
that of Weight by general inspection. Both were 
in the finest possible order.” 


NAVY—GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Lords Com- 
missioners to appropriate any portion of 
Greenwich Hospital for the reception of 
worn-out and disabled Seamen of the Mer- 
chant Service ? 

















United States— 


Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, in 
reply, that it was not the intention of the 
Admiralty to appropriate any portion of 
Greenwich Hospital to that purpose. 
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PAY AND CLOTHING OF THE POLICE, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. HOWES said, he wished to ask 
the Seeretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown has been given on the construction 
of the Act 19 & 20 Vict. c. 69, s. 16, 


respecting certain deductions made by the 
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Treasury from the Government contribu- 
tion of one-fourth part of the charge for | 
the pay and clothing of the Police in) 
Counties and Boroughs, and whether he 
will state the effect of such opinion ? 

Mr. PEEL said, in reply, that the Law 
Officers of the Crown had given it as their 
opinion that the expression, ‘‘ charge for 
pay,” would include any portion of the pay 
deducted for the purpose of being paid | 
over to the superannuation fund. The 
Treasury, therefore, were at liberty to con- 
tribute one-fourth part of the charge for 
pay inclusive of the sum paid for super- 
annuation. 


PASSPORTS IN FRANCE, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether the 
exemption of British Subjects from the 
demand for Passports in France exempts 
them also from their Passports being de- 
manded and given over to the custody of 
the captain on going on board French Pas- 
senger Steamers in the Mediterranean and 
elsewhere? He wished further to ask, Whe- 
ther any information has been received at 
the Foreign Office of the complaint made 
by Lord Francis Douglas, that his Pass- 
port had been taken from him and torn to 
pieces before his face at a place near 
Bodenbach, in Austria? 

Mr. LAYARD replied, that he had not 
received any official communication on the 
subject of Lord Francis Douglas’s pass- 
port. With regard to the more general 
Question, he had to state that, as far as 
he could ascertain, the rule appeared to 
be that when a French passenger vessel 
called at any port in the Mediterranean, 
it was the practice for the captain to 
collect the passports and “show them to 
the authorities. But he was not aware 
whether the captain did that in the case 
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of vessels trading between one French 
port and another. He rather thought that 
was not the practice. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE — BRITISH 
KAFFRARIA.—QUESTION, 


Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether he will lay upon the 
table of the House the recent Despatches 
from the Governor of the Cape Colony 
relating to the proposed annexation of the 
Trans-Kei territory to British Kaffraria ? 
He also wished to ask, Whether the recent 
Despatches received from the Cape of 
Good Hope have led the right hon. Gen- 


| tleman to think that there is any chance 


of another Kaffir war; and, if so, whe- 
ther in the event of such misfortune the 
whole cost will have to be borne by the 
Imperial Exchequer, or whether any por- 
tion of the cost beyond the payment of 
the Mounted Police will be required from 
the Colony ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, it 
was difficult to state the provision for a 
future war. As he had stated the other 
evening, the result of the despatches was 
upon the whole satisfactory. With respect 
to the details of those despatches which 
related to the state of feeling on the fron- 
tier, he thought it would not be desirable 
to produce them. 


UNITED STATES—THE CIVIL WAR. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LINDSAY said, before putting the 
Question of which he had given notice, 
he had desired to have made a state- 
ment, containing some important facts 
bearing upon the American war, and 
tending to show how futile was the at- 
tempt to restore the Union and to coerce 
the South; but as he had no opportunity 
now of doing so, he begged simply to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If, con- 
sidering the great sacrifice of life and pro- 
perty occasioned by the war still raging 
between the United States of America 
and the Confederate States, and consider- 
ing the loss the people of this Country 
have suffered by the war, it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, in con- 
cert with the other Powers of Europe, to 
use their endeavours to bring about a 
suspension of hostilities ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I can as- 
sure my hon. Friend that Her Majesty’s 
Government deeply lament the great sac- 
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rifiee of life and property in America and 
the distress which that war has produced 
in this country. But we have not thought 
that in the present state of things there 
was any advantage to be gained by enter- 
ing into concert with any other Powers for 
the purpose of proposing or offering me- 
diation, or of negotiating with the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of the Con- 
federate States to bring about a termina- 
tion of this unhappy war. 


ORDER OF ST. MICHAEL AND ST. 
GEORGE.—QUESTION, 


Lorp ERNEST BRUCE said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Ministers to advise 
Her Majesty, in consequence of the cession 
of the Ionian Islands to ta3 kingdom of 
Greece, to enlarge the statutes of the most 
distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, so as to enable Her Majesty 
to confer that Order upon such persons as 
She may think proper, who have served 
Her Majesty in any part of Her Colonial 
Possessions ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
it was true that, since the cession of the 
Ionian Islands, the Order had become con- 
fined to Malta. The subject of its exten- 
sion was well worthy of consideration, but 
Her Majesty's pleasure had not yet been 
signified. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—THE KAFFIR 
WAR.—QUESTION, 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL: I wish, Sir, 
to ask a Question of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in consequence of 
the reply he has just given the hon. Mem- 
ber for Taunton. I do not understand 
how the expenses of a Kaffir war are to 
be shared in the unfortunate mischance of 
such an event. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman has formed a distinet concep- 
tion in his own mind upon this subject, and 
I trust that the right hon. Gentleman will 


console the House by assuring them that | 
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Kaffraria, as the noble Lord was doubtless 
aware, was no longer part of the Cape 
Colony. 


ARMY—STAMP DUTY ON COMMISSIONS, 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv HOTHAM said, he rose to ask, 
on behalf of his right hon. and gallant 
Friend General Peel, Whether it is true 
that a demand has recently been made 
upon an Officer for Stamp Duty upon a 
Commission as Quartermaster General in 
the Crimea in 1855, which appointment he 
ceased to hold in 1856 ; and whether, in 
fact, any Commission has ever been made 
out ? 

Tae Marquess ofr HARTINGTON re- 
plied, that a Circular had been issued in 
December, 1858, which laid it down that 
a stamp duty of thirty shillings should be 
paid on commissions being gazetted. Ae. 
cording to that rule, this stamp duty ought 
to be collected out of the first additional 
pay received by the officer. It appeared 
that in some cases this had been neglected 
to be done, and therefore it was very pro- 
bable that in some instances officers might 
have been recently asked to pay the stamp 
duty on commissions granted so long ago, 
With regard to the great delay in making 
these claims on officers, the noble Lord 
was probably aware that in consequence of 
the enormous number of new commissions 
issued a few years ago, an Act was passed 
dispensing with the necessity of the Sign 
Manual being affixed to them, the signature 
of the Commander-in-Chief being substi- 
tuted. The arrear was so great it had not 
been all worked off yet ; and, inasmuch as 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue ac- 
tually refused to affix the stamp to com- 
missions till the stamp duty was paid, the 
charge was now being made against those 
officers who ought to have paid it at once. 


CASE OF MR. O’MALLEY IRWIN. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 


in the event of such a calamity as that re-| ask a Question of the Secretary for Ire- 
ferred to there will be a limit to our share | land with reference to a Parliamentary 


of the consequent expense. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he wished—but 
unfortunately it was not in his power—to 
state beforehand what the expenses of any 
future war would be. He had already 
stated that there was no arrangement be- 
tween this country and the colony as to 
the expense of any Kaffir war. British 

Viscount Palmerston 





Paper which was laid on the table on the 
29th of June. The paper in question was 
one of four letters written thirty years ago 
relative to a charge of forgery against Mr. 
O’Malley Irwin, and which had hitherto 
been withheld from the House. It appears 
that a copy has been found by Sir Thomas 
Larcom in the Irish Office, and it was pro- 
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duced when moved for by the hon. and 
learned Member for Suffolk (Sir FitzRoy 
Kelly) in the course of the late debate. On 
Friday night a doubt was cast on the authen- 
ticity of this Letter by the Irish Attorney 
General. He (Mr. Hennessy) wished to 
know, Whether there is a Copy of that Let- 
ter in the Chief Secretary’s Office, and whe- 
ther the original has been abstracted from 
the Crown Solicitor’s Papers during the 
trial of Mr. Irwin for forgery in 1834, and 
also whether this Copy is authentic ? 

Sin ROBERT PEEL said, he believed 
he might state that if the letter dated the 
4th October was a copy of an original, its 
authenticity might be asserted. Thirty 
years ago was rather a long time to carry 
inquiries back, and to speak with accuracy 
on such a matter. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, a corre- 
spondence had passed between Sir Thomas 
Larcom and himself on this subject, and 
he distinetly stated that the original letter 
was not in the Office. He was not pre- 
pared to say this was a copy of an original 
letter. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, reverting to the 
subject of his Question, he wished to know, 
Who is responsible for the Note appended 
to the Return, as to the Original Letter 
having been abstracted from the Crown 
Solicitor’s papers, and whether the state- 
ment made in that Note is correct ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, of course 
the Irish Office was responsible. He was 
responsible for it to that House. 


ARMY. 
THE ARMSTRONG GUN FACTORY AT 
WOOLWICH.—QUESTION. 


In reply to a Question from Mr. W. 
MonsELL, 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he was not aware of the existence of any 
papers which would corroborate the state- 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman 
on the subject of the Woolwich Gun Foun- 
dry the other night ; but he had received 
private information upon that point, from 
which he had reason to believe that that 
statement was perfectly correct. He be- 
lieved that the whole building, which was 
constructed ut the time when the right hon. 
Gentleman was in office, with some trifling 
exceptions, was available for the manufac- 
ture of the Armstrong gun. The only loss 
was occasioned by the additional expense 
for the fitting boxes, amounting to £2,700, 
and for the casting pit, amounting to 
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£4,000, making together £6,700. From 
this the sum of £836 must be deducted 
for the sale of old iron, leaving a sum of 
£5,864 actually lost by the change of 
machinery from cast iron to Armstrong 
ordnance. 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR 
EXPENSES) BILL—{Bu 218.] 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the 
third time.” 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE observed 
that, in popular theory, the House of Com- 
mons was responsible for the keeping of 
the public purse. That was a delusion 
which was fast passing away; for what 
was the state of the representative system 
in the month of July? After two anda 
half hours’ discussion on the Standing 
Orders, which came to nothing, they were 
exhausted, and were prepared to pass a 
Bill involving millions of money. What 
was really the state of the question regard- 
ing fortifications? At half past two in 
the morning during the last week the Bill 
went into Committee ; that was to say at a 
time when it was impossible for those who 
| were not present to know what had been 
| done, for those able men who sat in the 
| Reporters’ Gallery were naturally as much 
| fatigued as the House, and they were to- 
| tally unable to record any remarks if they 
|were made ; the consequence was a blank 
|in the discussions of the question, which 
| involved first and last an expenditure of 
£20,000,000. How did the question ac- 
tually stand at that moment ? A material 
alteration had been made in the original 
plan for the defence of Portsmouth Har- 
bour and Spithead, which he believed would 
not be effectual for its purpose, but would 
lead to a great increase of expenditure. 
The original plan, as given by the Defence 
Commissioners three years ago, proposed 
to flank the entrance to Spithead with 
two forts on the Horse Shoe and No Man’s 
shoals. The House approved and adopted 
that plan. That was the outer circle of 
defence 6,000 yards from Portsmouth 
Dockyard. But within that outer defence 
the Commissioners proposed that midway 
between Ryde and Portsmouth another fort 
should be erected called Sturbridge, to com- 
mand the anchorage at Spithead. From 
the Report of the Commissioners it ap- 
peared that was a most material point in 
the inner circle of defence. What, then, 
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had been done? Mr. Hawkshaw, the en-|casemates with neither men nor guns to 
gineer at that time, made a Report in| defend them, while they were so much the 
which he stated he was very much afraid | weaker by the increased area which they 
he would not find a foundation sufficient | had to defend; and at sea not a single 
to carry the heavy guns intended for | floating battery had been made for the last 
that fort. At the time Mr. Hawkshaw | three years. But the state of the gunnery 
had already penetrated 30 feet, and he| was a question of still greater importanee, 
stated that if he went 15 feet further with- | The expiring moments of Parliament could 
out finding any solid foundation he would} not be better devoted than to the consi- 
have to give up the work. That depth |deration of the state of the weapons 
was reached without the discovery of any| which were placed in the defences, and 
solid foundation, and the consequence was|by which the integrity of the ‘country 
that after the House had been misled and | was to be preserved. He found that in the 
a large sum of money expended, Sturbridge | last five years, between 1858 and 1863, the 
Fort was abandoned. By the abandonment | country had expended £2,539,547 17s. 84, 
of that fort he maintained that the recom-| upon the construction of new ordnance, 
mendation of the Defence Commissioners, | and that the result had been an issue 
as indorsed by Parliament, had been mate-| to the army and navy of 2,370 guns, 
rially altered, for the result was that an{of which number 799 were the 100- 
enemy would be able to steam up a chan-| pounders, and to the efficiency of those 
nel 2,000 yards in width and shell the! guns he would allude. No doubt we pos- 
dockyards with comparative freedom from | sessed some excellent iron-clad ships, but 
molestation. The Defence Committee, | had the Admiralty any guns fit to put into 
with the addition of another officer, Sir|them? He held in his hand a most extra- 
Alexander Milne, after the want of success | ordinary pamphlet by a flag officer of great 
at Sturbridge in finding a solid foundation, | reputation on the active list, Admiral Hal- 
were called upon for another Report, and| stead, in which that officer stated his 
he could not, when he considered the | opinion that ‘‘the British navy at present 
amount of money involved, avoid charac-| possesses no guns adapted for iron-plate 
terizing the haste which the matter had | warfare.’””’ The Duke of Somerset, too, 
been dealt with as most extraordinary, if| on being asked by the Ordnance Commit- 
not indecent. The Committee were only | tee as to his opinion of the 100-pounder, 
called upon to report on the 15th of July, | said that for naval purposes at 200 yards 
and on the 19th the Report was presented. | it certainly had not the greatest power for 
No explanation was ‘given with it. They | penetration, and that in that respect the 
had only that morning received the plan | old 68-pounder smooth-bore was the most 
which should have accompanied the Report | effective weapon in the service. The Re- 
involving the alteration of the whole of our | port of the Committee, after a review of 
national defences, and which, if agreed to, ‘the whole subject, was to the same effect, 
would burden the country with a positive | that the 100-pounders were of no service. 
expense of £11,000,000, according to the | The fact was that we had consumed two 


estimates, and they were asked that even-| anda half millions of money during the 


ing to consent to the third reading of the | last five years, and that we were as far 
Bill, which would give a Parliamentary | from having an effectual naval weapon as 
sanction to the new plan. He believed|we were at the outset. If the House 
the House was blind enough to pass any- | thought that that was a subject with which 
thing, and the excuse they would urge it was entitled to meddle, it ought not to 
would probably be that they shuffled off consent to the third reading of the Bill 
all the responsibility upon the Ministry. | without having some more definite idea as 
What did that responsibility amount to? to the future than was to be gathered from 
The House voted the money, and its appli- the Reports laid before Parliament. He 
cation might be found some years hence to wished to do full justice to Sir William 
have been of no service at all; and that! Armstrong, and he must say that he could 
was where the responsibility, as it was|not think that he had been particularly 
termed, began and ended. Three years | successful in his large guns, but at the 
ago they were told it was of vital impor-|same time justice had not been done to 
tance that the country should be put into| him. They should remember that, as Mr. 
a state of defence, but what was the actual| Armstrong in 1859, he never undertoo 

result? The result was that on shore|to make any large guns; he only under- 
they had enormous lines of trenches and| took to contract for the supply of light 
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breech-loading field guns to the army. It 
was very true that a most extraordinary 
contract was entered into, but the House 
should remember the original circum- 
stances. At the same time, subsequent 
experience and experiments had shown that 
the breech-loading system as applied to 
heavy guns was a complete failure, and at 
that moment Government was occupied in 
doing with their artillery exactly the re- 
yerse of what they were doing with the 
small arms. At that time 250 breech- 
loaders were being rifled upon the shunt 
principle, which was, in reality, nothing 
more nor less than an adaptation by Sir 
William Armstrong of the French principle, 
with a slight alteration. The House would 
easily understand the principle, which was 
the insertion into the gun of a projectile 
with ribs or buttons, but the material 
difference was that the shot entering by 
one chamber was discharged by another 
set of grooves. Complaints had been made, 
and most justly, of the great partiality 
exhibited by the Select Ordnance Com- 
mittee with reference to Sir William Arm- 
strong. Nothing appeared to go down 
with the Committee but Armstrong guns. 
Every inventor who had come before the 
Committee complained of the conduct of 
its members in that respect. On compar- 
ing our Select Ordnance Committee with 
a similar committee in France, he could 
not help arriving at the conclusion that its 
members had done wonderfully little in 
contributing to the service of gunnery. It 
was a most remarkable fact that with the 
one exception of Captain Blakeley, all the 
improvements in gunnery had been effected 
by civilians. Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Lynal 
Thomas, and Sir William Armstrong were 
all civilians, and Captain Blakeley was the 
only artillerist connected with the improve- 
ments. The House, perhaps, imagined, 
that these 110-pounder guns were tested 
by experiment before being adopted. No 
such thing. Sir William Armstrong was 
made a director of the Artillery; and when 
he was asked before the Committee to 
state upon what series of experiments 
these guns were approved, his answer was, 
“None at all, There was such a pressure 
that there was no time for experiments.’’ 
Yet a great number of guns had been made 
which were utterly condemned in the navy, 
and he believed that no great confidence 
was felt in them by the practical men of 
the Roya] Artillery. He now wished to 
draw attention to a comparison between 
the French gun and ours, because really we 
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seemed to be in a sort of fool’s paradise 
with regard to our gun, which was thought 
an invention superior to any in all the 
world. He was sorry to see that the Duke 
of Somerset ridiculed altogether the idea 
of the French gun, though his Grace gave 
no reasons; but a remarkable paper had 
lately appeared in the Edinburgh Review, 
evidently written by an artillerist of high 
standing, in which a very favourable 
account was given of this French gun, 
which, as compared with our 68-pounder, 
—the only one available for the arma- 
ment of our iron-clads — was said to be 
as superior as cheese to chalk. Had the 
noble Lord (Lord Clarence Paget), above 
all men in the world—he who was such a 
great naval reformer in opposition, and who 
discovered then a waste of £5,000,000 
which he had never proved —had that 
great naval reformer who had reformed 
nothing, sanctioned an expenditure of 
£2,500,000 upon a gun, while the navy 
was left without any except what was called 
the good and wholesome old 68-pounder ? 
Captain Blakeley, who was an artillery 
officer of great attainments, and was driving 
an enormous trade in guns with foreign 
countries, where his guns were highly ap- 
proved, was asked before the Committee 
whether he thought that the Armstrong 
gun would be effective against a side of 
La Gloire. His answer, in effect, was, 
*‘By no means. The French possess a 
gun so superior to the Armstrong, that if 
we unfortunately went to war with them 
at the present time our iron-clads would not 
stand a chance against that gun.’’ Cap- 
tain Blakeley went on to say that we had 
spent millions upon the formation of an 
iron-clad fleet, and if we sent the fleet to 
sea at the present moment it would cut a 
very sorry figure against the French gun. 
Was that a proper state of things? Could 
the House be content to go to what were 
called its duties in the country, not know- 
ing at any time, if a war broke out, what 
would be the result? He could not rest 
content without making a last struggle to 
draw attention to the subject. As to the 
forts, he doubted whether there was a gun 
for them ; and, after all, recent experience 
had not been such as to afford much en- 
couragement with regard to heavy guns, 
At the siege of Charleston, where these 
monster guns had been employed, they had 
never fired above forty-eight rounds with- 
out bursting, though to that day Fort Sum- 
ter had never been taken; and an American 
paper took much credit for a heavy gun 
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which was fired seventy-six times and did | pointed rather to the probability of very 


not burst till the seventy-seventh. 
pensive experiments were going on at Shoe- 
buryness, which, as the writer in the Ed- 
inburgh Review said, were made without 
precision and without judgment, and yet 
we now had no naval gun, while it was very 
much doubted whether we had a gun which 
was fit to be mounted in the forts when 
they were built. From the firat he had 
always argued that the proper defence of 
our shores was the navy, and the navy 
alone. But although the House supported 
him by their cheers, they had withheld 
their votes from him. These fortifications 
had lingered, the original plan being al- 
tered, while it might be altered again. If 
it were not for the lateness of the Session 
he should be almost inclined to resist the 
third reading, to stop the digging of holes 
in which we were burying millions, and 
ask the House to pause in the rash outlay, 
and see whether they could not lay out the 
residue of the money to better advantage 
upon naval defences. Exhausted as the 
House was, he felt indebted to them for 
listening to his short explanation, but he 
felt the question to be one of such vital 
importance that it could not be pooh-poohed 
from the Treasury Bench, and was worthy 
the deepest consideration of the House. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was very glad that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had not carried out his intention 
of opposing the third reading of the Bill, 
especially as it had reference to the com- 
pletion of a scheme for the defence of 
Portsmouth and Spithead. The subject 
had been so fully discussed in several 
former years, and the House had so dis- 
tinetly asserted its determination that Spit- 
head should be defended by a system of 
forts in combination with its floating de- 
fences, that it would be scarcely worth 
while to occupy time at that late period 
of the Session in discussing once again 
the merits of the scheme. It was true 
that it had been found necessary to aban- 
don the site of one of these forts, and a 
modification of the plan had been rendered 
necessary, but that modification was very 
slight. But if the hon. Gentleman would 
look at the evidence before the Defence 
Commission, he would see that the Govern- 
ment had sufficient grounds to go upon 
with regard to the foundation for the Stur- 
bridge Fort. Sir Charles Fox strongly 
supported the opinion that a site would be 
found ; and although Mr. Hawkshaw ex- 
pressed more doubt, still his evidence 
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conclusion that a good and safe founda- 
tion would not be found. The hon. Mem. 
ber accused the Government of not having 
made greater progress with the works, 
But the House would remember that it 
was owing to the opposition of the hon, 
Member that the whole scheme for the 
defence of Spithead was suspended for 
more than a year, and that not only the 
work was suspended, but a great deal had 
to be gone over again. If, then, anybody 
was to be responsible for the delay in 
building the forts, and for the fact that 
the foundations were not yet above the 
level of the water, it was the hon. Mem- 
ber himself and the House. The hon. 
Member complained that the scheme had. 
been presented in too hurried a manner, 
Now, the Report was presented the day 
before that fixed for the Committee on the 
Bill, and although the explanatory plan 
was not ready on the same day, the plan 
was conspicuously displayed in the House 
early that morning, and was tolerably cer- 
tain to be seen by hon. Members who came 
down prepared to discuss the Bill. Hon. 
Members had not been asked to read a 
long and complicated Report ; the Report 
presented was a very short one, and he 
did not know what possible benefit could 
have resulted from its being placed in the 
hands of Members at an earlier period. 
With regard to the plan, the object was 
that if the enemy’s ships should succeed 
in penetrating the outer line of defences, 
they should be exposed at any spot where 
they might anchor to bombard the dock- 
yard at Portsmouth to so concentrated a 
fire from the several forts that they would 
be unable to devote themselves to that 
object. By the Report of the Committee, 
without referring to the plan, it would be 
seen that those four works averaged about 
3,000 yards’ distance from each other, 
the greatest distance being a little over 
4,000 yards. The experiments which had 
taken place a few days ago at Shoebury- 
ness showed that the expectations of the 
Committee with respect to the ordnance 
which might be placed in our forts had 
been fulfilled to the letter. The experi- 
ments made on that occasion showed that 
at 3,000 yards a projectile fired from the 
600-pounder gun with a full charge would 
break the plates of any iron-clad vessel. 
(Mr. Bernat Osporne: What! At 3,000 
yards?] The experiments which had been 
fully reported in The Times showed that 
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to be the fact. No ship could possibly 
pass between the forts at a greater dis- 
tance than 1,500 yards from one of them ; 
and no ship could take up a position to 
shell the dockyard at a greater distance 
than 2,000 yards from the combined power 
of the forts. The hon. Gentleman said we 
had not a gun to put in these forts; but 
the House would perceive that the experi- 
ments with the 600-pounders showed that 
when mounted on the forts those guns 
would do all that they had originally been 
expected to do. Though he quite ad- 
mitted we were not as far advanced in the 
matter of ordnance as might be wished, 
still there was no reason that when those 
forts were finished they should not be 
armed with a certain proportion of 600- 
ounders, and a proportion of smaller guns. 

he foundation of the forts would not be 
ready till next summer, and another year 
or two must elapse before the structures 
would be ready to receive the guns. 
Surely, then, the hon. Member would not 
have had the Government manufacture 
more of these 600-pounder guns without 
instituting experiments to test their per- 
formance. In reference to what had been 
said by the hon. Gentleman on the sub- 
ject of breech-loading guns, he was quite 
free to admit that, as explained by him, 
the breech-loading system of Sir William 
Armstrong, which had proved so suc- 
cessful in the case of smaller ordnance— 
of field guns—had not been found so 
successful in guns of a larger description. 
[Mr. Bernat OsBorneE : Hear, hear! }] But 
the hon. Member had mentioned that the 
Government were altering some of the 
old breech-loaders into muzzle - loaders. 
That statement was not strictly accurate. 
No finished breech-loaders had been altered. 
Certainly 250 guns which it had been in- 
tended to finish as breech-loaders had 
since been ordered to be finished as 
muzzle-loaders. The barrels had been 
formed, but they were in the state in 
which it was possible to finish them on 
the muzzle-loading system or as_breech- 
loading guns ; and considering that the 
system of breech-loading guns had not 
been found to answer satisfactorily, orders 
were given to finish them as muzzle- 
loaders. The hon. Gentleman had referred 
to the Duke of Somerset’s evidence be- 
fore the Ordnance Committee of the pre- 
vious year, in which his Grace said that 
at 200 yards the 110 Ib. gun was not 
effective against iron-plates ; but the 
House must recollect that when that gun 
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was ordered it was not intended to be 


used against iron-plates. There had been 
an opinion prevalent in the country that 
our ships should be armed with a rifle 
gun, throwing a ball a long distance. 
Accordingly those guns were ordered, and 
except with the few exceptions of their 
trials against iron-plates, they had been 
found to answer exceedingly well. The 
hon. Gentleman said that those were im- 
portant exceptions. [Mr. Bernat Os- 
BORNE: Hear! ] But he must repeat it 
had not been intended that those guns 
should be used against iron-plates, and 
there were a great many situations in which 
they could be exceedingly useful. The 
Duke of Somerset had given his opinion 
that the navy had not got too many of 
them. For all purposes of long range, 
and for use against wooden ships, those 
guns were most desirable ; and unquestion- 
ably they would be most valuable on shores 
which were not exposed to the attacks of 
iron-clad ships. They could not be adopted 
as the staple arm of our ships ; but both 
naval and military authorities concurred 
in thinking that too many of them had 
not been made. The hon. Gentleman 
said that we had not got anything better 
than the old 68-pounders against iron- 
clad ships. [Mr. Bernat Ospornze: The 
Duke of Somerset said it.] The Duke 
of Somerset made that statement last 
year; but since that a number of guns 
from 64 to 7 tons weight had been made 
—that being, as we were told, the heavi- 
est weight of broadside gun which a ship 
could carry. If heavier guns were put 
aboard, it must be to be used as other 
than broadside guns. The Government 
were also making some of the 12 - ton 
guns, which, when smooth bore, had a 
calibre of 10$ inches, and when rifled a 
calibre of 9°22 inches. It might be said 
that they had not got any large number 
of those guns. They certainly had not ; 
but surely the hon. Gentleman did not 
think the Government were wrong in 
making experiments before they intro- 
duced either the 7-ton or the 12-ton 
gun as a general arm of the navy. They 
had gone on with such haste in the case of 
the 110-pounder that no experiments had 
preceded its adoption; but the result 
taught them that they might go too fast, 
and those large guns which were being 
tried were very expensive. Next Session, 
if the House thought fit to vote the ne- 
cessary sums, the Government would be 
prepared to go on faster in producing 
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those large wrought-iron guns for the 
army and navy. He could assure the 
House that the hon. Gentleman was mis- 
taken when he said that the French 
navy was better armed than ours. If 
the hon. Member was right, would he tell 
the House what this formidable weapon 
was which the French service possessed ? 
[Mr. Bernat Osporne: Read the article 
in the Edinburgh Review.] He had read 
it. The hon. Gentleman said that evi- 
dently it was written by a man _posses- 
sing very great knowledge of the sub- 
ject. He thought it quite evident that it 
was written by a person who was very 
friendly to the inventor of the gun to 
which he presumed the hon. Member re- 
ferred. That gun was a weapon of great 
range, power, and accuracy, but it was a 
mistake to suppose that the French navy 
was armed with that experimental gun. 
He believed the French ships were armed 
with old 32-pounder guns which had been 
rifled, and which did not carry a charge 
of more than 8 lb. or 9 lb. of powder. 
If it was a fact that any other nation 
was very much ahead of us in its ord- 
nance, that would be an argument to show 
that we should proceed to manufacture a 
large number of the best gun we had ; but 
as that was not the case, there was no 
such necessity for such hot haste. If there 
was reason to believe that we could arm 
our ships with as good a gun as any other 
nation could bring against us, and that we 
could construct improved guns as fast as 
anybody else, that was a reason, not, per- 
haps, for delay, but for not proceeding with 
undue haste. The hon. Member said that 
recent experience seemed to be against 
large guns, and he referred to the short 
lives of the American guns at Charleston. 
The fact was that the Americans did not 
possess a wrought-iron gun at all, and ex- 
perience had shown that cast-iron, however 
well made, was not suitable for large 
guns carrying a heavy charge of powder. 
Wrought-iron or steel was the proper ma- 
terial for the purpose ; and although it 
might be more expensive in the first in- 
stance, yet as it lasted much longer than 
cast-iron, there was in the end not much 
difference in respect of cost. Therefore, 
he did not think we were in so deplorable 
a condition in regard to the armament of 
our ships as the hon. Member wished the 
House to believe. Heavier guns were 
being made, and he hoped that before long 
we should have a number of iron-clad ships 
armed with a gun much superior to the 
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68-pounder. As to the forts which would 
be exposed to attack by iron-clad vessels, 
an armament would be prepared for them 
before they could possibly be finished. In 
the course they had pursued, the Govern- 
ment had been carrying out the wishes of 
the House, and he thought that at so late 
a date, it would be a pity to stop the 
works then going on and resort to another 
mode of defence. 

Captain JERVIS said, he regretted 
that, in attacking the Government for not 
paying proper attention to the defences of 
the country, the hon. Member for Liskeard 
should have cast reflections on a body of 
officers who deserved well of their country 
—the Ordnance Select Committee. [Mr, 
BERNAL OssorNE disclaimed any intention 
of doing so.} The hon. Gentleman had 
accused the Committee of being prejudiced 
in favour of one system, which had disap- 
pointed everybody. The truth was that 
since the subject began to attract attention 
the Committee had been changed three or 
four times in order to please the hon. Gen- 
tleman and others. First of all it was 
composed of artillery officers, but a com- 
plaint was made that it was not purely an 
artillery question, and that engineering 
science should be brought ts bear on it. 
Accordingly, engineer officers were put on 
the Committee ; but even that did not 
satisfy people, and a mixed Committee was 
formed, comprising officers of artillery, 
engineers, and civilians, among the num- 
ber being such men as Professor Wheat- 
stone and Mr. Gregory. Objections, how- 
ever, continued to be made, and further 
changes took place. The Committee now 
included artillery officers, engineer officers, 
line officers, and naval officers. Surely, 
when such a body of men, consisting of 
the best officers in the service and eminent 
engineers, concurred in a certain opinion, 
even the hon. Gentleman might be ex- 
pected to bow to it. Great improvements 
had been effected during the last six years. 
In 1858, when the gallant General the 
Member for Huntingdon (General Peel) 
was at the War Office, there was a great 
ery for a rifled gun, and every effort was 
made to procure the best. Sir William, 
then Mr. Armstrong, a man quite unknown 
at that time, came forward with a plan, 
and after a long course of experiments he 
was pronounced to be the victor, and his 
gun was adopted. Indeed, such was the 
enthusiasm that the House and the coun- 
try believed this inventor knew more about 
rifled guns than anybody else, artillery 




















Indian Medical 
officers being quite ignorant on the sub- 
‘ect ; and so he was appointed Director of 
the Rifled Ordnance Factory. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE : The House 
did not make the appointment. 

Captain JERVIS: No; but when it was 
announced in the House that Mr. Armstrong 
was to be Director and K.C.B., and all 
the rest of it, the intimation was received 
with plaudits. Well, Sir William Arm- 
strong having gained a high position, was 
naturally attacked by a number of men who 
tried to grapple with him and to take his 
place. Then came the question of a pos- 
sible collision with France, and an alarm 
was raised that we had nonaval guns. He 
recollected the Secretary to the Admiralty 
refusing to give Returns of naval guns, be- 
cause we had then none at all. Sir William 
Armstrong succeeded in introducing 40 and 
70-pounder guns which could blow any 
wooden ship out of the water. The French 
and other Governments finding that such 
powerful ordnance could be constructed, 
turned their attention to iron-plated ships; 
and as they went on from two, four, and 
six inches of iron, Sir William Armstrong 
kept up to them. We had now a gun which 
could pierce a ship plated with any thick- 
ness of iron that, as far as experiments 
had gone, could probably be used. It was 
for the Government to decide how many of 
these guns should be ordered ; but hon. 
Members should not go on blowing hot and 
cold as they were doing. At one time 
they complained that the Government had 
done nothing, and then that they had done 
too much. Where should we have been, 
he would like to know, but for the money 
which had been spent ? If the 100-pounder 
had been given up, it was because some- 
thing better had been found. We had 
proceeded on step by step from one gun 
to another. It was only within the last 
few years that the great manufacturers 
had learnt how to make iron-plates at all. 
He recollected a year or two back when a 
3-inch plate was deemed quite a wonder ; 
and it was much to have found out in 
so short a time how to roll such enormous 
plates as were now produced. It was not 
& mere military question, but one which 
interested every man who worked in iron, 
whether master or mechanic ; and he was 
not sure that as much credit was not due 
to the labourers at the furnaces as to any- 
body else. He trusted that the House 
would discuss the question without any 
party feeling, and that when it was found 
that we had got a good weapon, the Go- 
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vernment would stick to it and carry it 
out. 
Bill read 3° and passed. 


INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE BILL, 
[Bit 213] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Bill be now read the third time.” 
—( Viscount Palmerston.) 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he had opposed 
the Bill at every stage, and it was rather 
singular that the right hon. Gentleman 
who had charge of the measure was never 
in his place when the Order was called. 
He was always out of the House when the 
discussion commenced. On a former oc- 
ceasion he ventured to say it was irregular 
that an opposed Bill should be moved by 
any one except the Minister in charge of 
it; and he begged leave to ask the opinion 
of the Speaker on that point. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench were 
responsible for such Bills. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE: It is an Order 
of the House. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that petitions 
had been addressed to the House by medi- 
eal officers ine Her Majesty’s Indian ser- 
vice, complaining that the Indian Govern- 
ment were treating them very badly. 
Only a few days ago a petition was laid on 
the table from the College of Surgeons, 
reciting the grievances of these gentlemen, 
the gist of the statement being that 
changes had been introduced by the Go- 
vernment to the disadvantage of medical 
officers belonging, not only to the Indian, 
but also to the Home service. Under 
these circumstances the number of eandi- 
dates for medical appointments had de- 
clined in proportion as the Government in- 
jured the service. In 1858 an Act was 
passed providing that all medical appoint- 
ments in India should be given by open 
competition. The Secretary of State 
alleged that open competition had failed, 
because the number of candidates had 
fallen off more and more every year ; but 
that result was attributable not to the 
failure of competition, but to the ill-treat- 
ment of the service. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, instead of redressing the griev- 
ances of the medical men, proposed to do 
away with open competition and to appoint 
an efficient body of medical officers, thus 
endangering the safety of the Indian army. 
The Bill had been brought in late in the 
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Session, and hurried through to its last 
stage without opportunity being given for 
discussion in anything like a complete 
House. It proposed, in lieu of the pre- 
sent statutory regulation under which the 
appointments were made, to place the old 
and arbitrary power of selection in the 
hands of the Secretary of State. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he intended to 
obtain medical men for India from the 
Queen’s army; but the army of the Queen 
itself was at that moment inadequately 
supplied with medical men. The right 
hon. Gentleman asked them to repeal the 
only statute which established open com- 
— and then he said he would avail 
imself of a warrant by which such com- 
petition was established. But that war- 
rant might at any moment be withdrawn, 
and, moreover, the provisions of the Bill 
made no mention of it whatever. He 
begged, therefore, to move that the Speaker 
leave the Chair, in order that in Commit- 
tee he might move the insertion of words 
which might make the Bill a useful measure. 

CotoneL NORTH said, he would second 
the Motion. The Queen’s army, from 
which it was proposed to draw medical 
men for India, was most insufficiently pro- 
vided with medical officers. If there was 


an army in the world which had a right to 
expect that no expense would be spared in 
supplying it with a proper medical staff, 
it was the British army. Some foreign 
armies might be more exposed to the bul- 
let, but no army was so much exposed to 


every kind of climate. It seemed to be 
utterly impossible to make any impression 
on the Government on that subject. Even 
the disastrous experience of the Crimean 
war, in which thousands and thousands of 
men were sacrificed in consequence of the 
inadequacy of the medical staff, appeared 
to have been lost upon the Government. 
The medical service of the army was com- 
posed of a body of gentlemen who had 
never failed in their duty at home or 
abroad ; but, owing to the treatment these 
gentlemen received, medical men of good 
standing could no longer be got to enter 
the service, and the Government were 
obliged to resort to the introduction of an 
inferior class of men. He protested on 
the part of the army against the manner 
in which the medical department had been 
treated, and unless something were done 
in the interval he would move an address to 
the Crown on the subject early next Session. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the words ‘*‘ That the,”’ to the end of the 
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Question, in order to add the words “ said 
Order be’ discharged,’’—(Mr. Hennessy,) 
— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 
proposed to be left out, stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
wished to know whether the right hon, 
Baronet meant to do away with open com. 
petition. The refusal to answer that 
question created suspicion. He had reason 
to believe that the competitive system had 
succeeded well, and he made the statement 
on the authority of an Indian medical offi- 
cer. Several petitions, however, had been 
sent up to him that day for presentation 
to that House, protesting that the Warrant 
of 1858 had not been carried out. As 
things stood young men were deterred 
from entering the medical service ; but, if 
an alteration were made, the services of 
a highly educated body of men would be 
rendered available and their rights secured, 
As to drawing assistunt-surgeons from the 
Queen’s army, they were told the other 
night that for the last eighteen months 
the supply of that body had fallen short 
by forty men. There must be something 
radically wrong in the system), either with 
reference to the position or the pay of 
these officers, for if they gave meu suffi- 
cient encouragement to enter, there would 
be no difficulty in obtaining a proper supply. 

Sirk CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
hon. Member who spoke last had mixed up 
matters which bore no relation to each 
other. He had said he had several peti- 
tions to present from medical officers in 
India with reference to the Warrant of 
1858, but he had entirely forgotten that 
there lay on the table the copy of a des- 
patch sent to India three or four months 
ago, and remedying the grievances of the 
existing medical service of India by putting 
it entirely on the same footing as to pay 
and allowances as the Queen’s army oc- 
eupied, according to the rank which the 
officers held. The hon. Member said the 
object of the Bill was to get rid of the 
competitive system, and to introduce into 
the Indian service an inferior class of me- 
dical officers. The hon. Gentleman must 
either not have heard or had forgotten 
the statements that he (Sir Charles Wood) 
had made on three or four occasions in 
that House. The competitive system had 
not failed in the Queen’s army at home, 
but it had failed in respect to the Indian 
army. That was, of course, before the 
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improvements had been made in the con- 
dition of the medical officers in that coun- 
try. The object was to get a better 
description of men for the Indian service. 
All the assistant-surgeons entered the 
Queen’s army by competition. It was not 
possible to introduce into the Bill all the 
regulations that would be necessary to be 
made, but those regulations would be laid 
before Parliament. The object of the Bill 
was to enable the Secretary of State to 
make certain regulations under which as- 
sistant-surgeons of the Indian army might 
be induced to enter the Indian army, and 
he believed that the advantages of Indian 
service were so great that many officers 
would be induced to avail themselves of 
the opportunity held out to them. There 
could be no object in requiring two exa- 
minations in such cases. The assistant- 
surgeon passed a competitive examination 
upon entering the Queen’s army, and it 
would be useless to call upon him to un- 
dergo a second and similar examination 
upon transferring himself to the Indian 
service. There were also good medical 
schools in India from which men might 
also be drawn. After these explanations, 
he trusted the House would assent to the 
third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that having lis- 
tened attentively to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he still entertained'a belief 
that the object of the Bill was to get rid 
of a system which had been deliberately 
adopted by Parliament —the system of 
competition in the Indian medical service, 
and to substitute for it the arbitrary will 
of the Secretary of State. That was not 
an object which the House should sanction. 
It was said that there was a difficulty in 
getting medical officers for the Indian ser- 
vice, and the right hon. Gentleman told 
them that he was not going to get a worse 
class of officers than we had at present 
there. If so, there was no reason to de- 
part from the present system. Let the 
right hon. Gentleman hold out proper 
temptations, and there would be a hundred 
candidates for each appointment. Either 
there was no reason for the Bill or the 
standard of efficiency was to be lowered. 
If, as the right hon. Gentleman assured 
them, he had introduced many important 
improvements in the condition of the Indian 
medical service, there would be a sufficient 
number of candidates at the next competi- 
tive examination. It was a mere question 
of demand and supply. If terms were 
proposed such as men of education could 
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not accept, the right hon. Gentleman would 
not get a sufficient number of proper can- 
didates. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he wanted to get assistant-surgeons from 
the Queen’s army to énter the Indian ser- 
vice ; but then they were told by the hon. 
and gallant Officer opposite that there was 
a difficulty in obtaining a sufficient num- 
ber of assistant-surgeons for the Queen’s 
army. The proposition had filled him with 
alarm, because he knew that there lurked 
in many departments a dislike to the whole 
system of competition. He believed that 
if the Bill were carried, although he was 
quite sure the right hon. Gentleman would 
not depart from his promises, yet in the 
course of a short time the competitive 
system would be destroyed root and branch. 
He implored the right hon. Gentleman to 
withdraw the Bill, and not to endeavour in 
the last days of the Session, by means of 
a Government majority, to pass a measure 
which could not be fairly discussed, and 
which appeared to be so opposed to a 
system which had received the sanction of 
Parliament. 

Mr. LYSLEY said, he rose to join in 
the appeal. The provisions of the Bill 
appeared to him to be clear to substitute 
a system of patronage for a system of 
competition. He protested against a Bill 
which professed upon its face to confer 
unlimited powers being explained by a 
promise that those powers should only be 
exercised within a certain limit. That 
promise would no doubt be observed by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but he could not 
bind his successors. If the Bill were 
passed, he agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Monsell) in thinking that it 
would be fata! to the system of competitive 
examinations. As to the want of candi- 
dates for the Indian service, that was to 
be traced to the inadequate inducements 
that were held out, and he thought that 
nothing would be so unwise as to deal in a 
niggardly spirit with medical officers in such 
a climate as that of India. Those arrange- 
ments which would procure the most effi- 
cient medical officers for our troops in India 
would, in the end, be by far the cheapest 
arrangements this country could make. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he also would express a hope that the 
right hon. Baronet would not attempt to 
force the Bill through during that Session. 
The House should regard with jealousy 
any measure which tended in the smallest 
degree to destroy the competitive exami- 
nation system. 
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Cotone, SYKES expressed his entire 
approval of a local medical staff in India, 
as preferable to putting so many thousands 
of recruits into the hands of inexperienced 
persons. At the same time, he denied 
that the service proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet was necessary, seeing that the 
medical service in India was fast improv- 
ing. He disapproved altogether of the 
removal of the existing tests, and would 
point out that while the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to form a staff corps, by 
drawing from Her Majesty’s service, there 
were at the present moment no less than 
200 vacancies in that service. 

Mr. CLAY said, he could not under- 
stand, if the object of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was to do so little, why he should 
have taken power in the Bill to do so 
much. The fact was the service had been 
up to a recent time very unpopular, but 
candidates were increasing, and he hoped 
that as the improvement went on, if they 
increased sufficiently, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would in the next Session bring in 
a Bill to do just what was wanted and no 
more. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR asked, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman would pro- 
duce the regulations for the information of 
the House ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that he 
could not produce the regulations before 
the Bill was passed, because he had no 
power to do so. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 44; Noes 
46: Majority 2. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Order for Third Reading discharged. 


POOR RELIEF (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
[sren 224.] CoMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that in 
rising to move that the House go into 
Committee on the Bill, he trusted that he 
might be allowed to make one or two 
observations, inasmuch as he had been 
charged, without due foundation, firstly, 
with not having made a sufficiently full ex- 
planation of the objects of the Bill, and, 
secondly, with having made it at a very 
late hour. He would appeal to the House 
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not to allow the measure to be lost, in- 
asmuch as it was likely to mitigate the 
sufferings and miseries of a very unfortu. . 
nate class of our fellow-beings—perhaps 
even to save their lives. He understood 
there were Members who intended to im. 
pede the progress of the Bill, chiefly on 
the ground that it involved a new principle 
which they thought dangerous, and which, 
if carried out, would, they said, impose a 
burden on property from which it had hith- 
erto been comparatively exempt; and they 
said that with that novelty in the measure 
it ought not to be passed at so late a period 
of the Session. He would not deny that 
if the principle of the Bill were new there 
would be something in the argument, but 
there was no novelty in the principle, and 
the statement was, therefore, unsupported 
by the fact. It was stated that the mea- 
sure threw the charge of that class of 
persons upon the whole property of the 
metropolis ; that that had never been done 
before ; and that such a precedent was 
extremely dangerous. There was, however, 
an Act of Parliament which embodied the 
very same principle for the support and 
relief of the same class of persons, and it 
was because there were provisions in that 
Act which could not be carrieé out that he 
brought in a measure to supply its defects. 
The measure to which he referred was the 
7 & 8 Vict., which was brought in in con- 
sequence of a general desire in that House 
to remove what was felt to be a scandal 
and reproach to the metropolis—namely, 
that people wandering about without a 
habitation or settlement suffered the ex- 
treme consequences of want, so that every- 
one was shocked by the scenes that took 
place. There was a strong feeling that 
something ought to be done, and a Bill 
was introduced and passed to carry out the 
principle that the metropolis ought to bear 
the burden of the support of these way- 
farers. That Bill divided the metropolis 
into six districts, and applied the principle 
of the equalization of rates to the relief of 
that class of the poor. Rich parishes 
were combined with poor ones, and inquiry 
was made how the rates thus required 
could be levied equally. That Act, the 
7 & 8 Vict., now existed, and embodied 
the principle to which the hon. Member for 
Westminster objected. When an attempt 
was made to enforce the provisions of tliat 
Bill, however, objections were made by the 
guardians, the overseers, and the ratepay- 
ers. They found that the machinery was 
cumbrous and costly—that the Bill required 
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the creation of six great asylums, which 
were supplemental workhouses, and hardly 
adequate for the relief of the class of 
persons in question. These asylums were 
a great distance from each other, and from 
the relieving officers, and it would be ne- 
cessary to keep up great establishments in 
them all the year round, while it was only 
at one period of the year that there was a 
great demand for admission. The Bill was 
so distasteful to the public that they re- 
fused to apply it. A Committee of that 
House inquired into the subject, and, by a 
majority of one, passed a Resolution re- 
commending the Poor Law Board, which 
had the right of enforcing the Act, not to 
carry it into effect. Notwithstanding that, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Wilts (Mr. 8. Estcourt), when he 
was President of the Poor Law Board, 
again tried to enforce the Act, but found 
that it was impossible. The question was 
brought before the Committee which sat to 
inquire into the general operation of the 
Poor Law, and they, after careful and de- 
liberate inquiry, came to the conclusion 
that the reason why the parishes did not 
make adequate provision for that class of 
the poor was the unequal distribution of 
the charge, and therefore they proposed 
the remedy which was embodied in the Bill 
before the House—namely, that the charge 
should be made equal, that a common fund 
should be created from which these per- 
sons should be relieved, and that thus no 
parish should have an inducement to refuse 
to relieve them. That was important when 
they considered the nature of the opposi- 
tion which was about to be offered. If 
the measure had originated with him as 
a private individual, or, indeed, as Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board, there 
might have been some force in the ob- 
jections which were about to be raised ; 
but he did not think that the author- 
ity of those who were about to raise those 
objections would outweigh that of a Com- | 
mittee of which such sound Conservative 
authorities were members as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wilts, the hon. Members 
for Devonshire and Cheshire, he believed the 
noble Lord the Member for Stamford, the 
hon. Member for Petersfield, and the hon. 
Member for Whiteliaven, all of whom had 
voted for the proposition which was em- 
bodied in the Bill. The whole opposition 
to the Bill arose from a fear that it might 
be a step towards the equalization of the 
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rates throughout the metropolis. One ob- 
jection would be that it contained no clause, 
such as was recommended by the Committee, 
giving to the Poor Law Board power to 
enforce upon parishes an effective provi- 
sion by means of wards and buildings for 
the lodging of the poor. Such ao power 
was already contained in the 4 & 5 Will. 
IV, but it was limited by a proviso which 
had reference to the expense, so that be- 
yond a certain amount it was impossible to 
exert that authority. Under the Bill before 
them there need be no apprehension as to 
the expense, because the fourth clause cast 
the expense of providing wards or buildings, 
as well as that of maintenance, upon the 
new common fund. He did not believe that 
that was an honest objection, because 
it was impossible to tell exactly where the 
wards would be wanted, or what number 
might be required in any one parish. In- 
deed, some of the parishes which discharged 
their duty most efficiently had no wards. 
There was a variety of ways in which these 
people might be provided for; and if the 
liability to relieve them was fixed upon the 
parishes they would soon find some means 
of doing it, so that we should not be 
shocked by hearing of people starving 
in the street. If, however, the objection 
was persevered in, it might be met by an 
Amendment of a single line which he had 
ready, providing that no union or parish 
should have the benefit of the Act which 
did not comply with the requirements of 
the Poor Law Board. Another objection 
which might be urged against the Bill 
which proposed that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works should collect the rates 
by which the fund was to be raised, was 
that that Board had by a small majority 
expressed their wish to have nothing to do 
with the matter. He never supposed that 
they would desire to have anything to do 
with it. Iledid not believe a word of what 
the hon. Member for Westminster said 
about their being an ambitious body who 
were anxious to extend their jurisdiction, 
and whom it was necessary to watch. The 
casting upon a machinery or a public body 
the duty of collecting a rate which was not 
strictly applicable to the purposes for which 
they were originally created was not new 
in principle. The overseers and guar- 
dians at present collected, under the title 
of poor rate, a great deal of money which 
was not expended upon the relief of the 
poor. He had not consulted the Metro- 
politan Board upon the subject, but as a 
matter of courtesy he informed them of 
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what he was about to propose, and said 
that he hoped they would not object to 
perform the merely ministerial act of col- 
lecting the sum of £5,000 ; and he believed 
that they were men of so much patriotism 
and good feeling, that if this duty were cast 
upon them they would not shrink from its 
discharge. It could give them no trouble, 
and they might be performing a great act 
of humanity by lending themselves to that 
purpose. To the objection that it was late 
in the Session, he replied that the Bill was 
a very short Bill, and that unless a factious 
opposition was raised to it there was plenty 
of time to pass it. Last year the Session 
was, he believed, slightly prolonged in 
order that a measure for the better protec- 
tion of game might be passed, and he saw 
no reason why, if necessary, a similar pro- 
longation might not be submitted to in 
order to enable the Bill before them to re- 
ceive the sanction of Parliament. As to 
the incidence of the rate, in nine cases out 
of ten there existed arrangements between 
landlords and tenants by which the latter 
paid the sewer rate. It did not matter 
who paid the rate; it must come out of the 
rent. It was not, however, correct to say, 
that at present the cost of the relief of the 
poor was entirely defrayed out of sums 
raised by rates paid by the tenant. The 
State contributed to the payment of mas- 
ters of workhouses and schools, of doctors 
and auditors, and when paupers were sent 
into the lunatic asylum or as vagrants to 
prison they were supported out of the 
county rate. Ile could not help thinking, 
under those circumstances; that it was ex- 
tremely desirable that the facilities pro- 
posed by the bill should be conferred, and 
he trusted that goodwill would be brought 
to bear upon the discussion, and that a 
great scandal would not be allowed to 
continue. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( ddr. C. P. Villiers.) 


Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he was 
sorry he could not agree with his right 
hon. Friend in thinking that the mode in 
which the Bill was introduced or the time 
at which it was brought forward were not 
open to objection. He was ready to admit 
that the existing state of things required 
that some remedy should be provided, but 
his right hon. Friend did not appear to 
him to have a full appreciation of the 
great difficulties with which the Question 
was beset. He wished briefly to remind 
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the House of the circumstances under 
which the present proposition was made, 
It professed to be founded on the recom- 
mendation of a Committee which sat three 
years on the Poor Law administration of 
this country, but he would endeavour to 
show that it did not precisely conform to 
those recommendations. The Committee 
reported on the 3lst of May, and their 
Report was ordered to be printed on that 
day; but from that time until about a 
week ago the House had received no in- 
timation that it was the intention of the 
Government to legislate on the subject. 
It was not, indeed, until his hon. Friend 
the Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Lyall) 
had asked a question with regard to it, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had announced 
that he had a Bill already prepared. In 
accordance with that announcement the 
Bill was introduced on the 19th of July, 
at a late period of the evening, as he was 
informed, for he did not happen to be pre- 
sent on the occasion. And what, he would 
ask, followed? Instead of affording a 
little time to those interested in the ques- 
tion to consider the measure, the second 
reading was moved on the following day, 
at an advanced hour of the day. There 
was some reason for complaining, there- 
fore, that his right hon. Friend had rather 
stolen a march on the House in intro- 
ducing a Bill of such importance at the 
end of the Session, and pressing it on for 
discussion in the very week when it was 
understood the sitting of Parliament was 
about to terminate. The Bill was, he 
maintained, one of the most important in 
its principle and operation which had in 
the present Session been submitted to the 
notice of the House. Itinvolved a problem 
which was, perhaps, about the most diffi- 
cult of solution of any connected with 
that difficult branch of administration with 
which his right hon. Friend had to deal. 
The evil against which it was directed no 
doubt existed in the great city, or rather, 
he might say, the immense mass of cities 
to which it applied. There was, it must 
be admitted, in the metropolis a wander- 
ing, houseless, destitute population, for 
which there was no adequate provision. 
About twenty years ago an attempt was 
made to deal with the very same question. 
Sir James Graham introduced and carried 
a Bill which had the. same object as that 
before the House, but which was of a 
character far more judicious and better 
prepared. His right hon. Friend had 
quoted that as a precedent for the measure 
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which he proposed, but there was a very 
broad distinction between the two pro- 
posals. The Bill of Sir James Graham 
established districts for the relief of the 
poor, and the relief was to be dispensed 
by those who collected the rates out of 
which it was to be administered. There 
was to be a Board in each of those dis- 
tricts, selected from the Board of Guar- 
dians, which was to be intrusted with the 
management of the asylums constituted 
under the Act. Those who were taxed 
were those who had the administration of 
the relief ; but his objection to the mea- 
sure before them was, that it proposed to 
intrust the numerous bodies throughout 
the metropolis connected with the relief of 
the poor with the administration of funds 
collected from the whole of the metropolis. 
There were thirty-eight of those bodies, 
and the rental of the area which would 
come under the operation of the Bill was 
between £12,000,000 and £13,000,000, 
or not far short of the rental of the whole 
of Ireland, and every one of the bodies 
in question would have the power to give 
relief without stint to the casual poor. 
[Mr.C. P. Vittiers: No,no!] He certainly 
read the Bill in that way, and the auditor 
would have no check on the administra- 
tion of relief or the discretion of the 
guardians in granting it. It should under 
those circumstances be borne in mind that 
those for whom provision was sought to 
be made was not a limited class which 
could be dealt with as a constant body. 
Indeed, the great difficulty in the matter 
was that indiscriminate relief had a ten- 
dency to increase the numbers of the 
vagrant class, and thus to throw an ad- 
ditional burden upon the country. Mr. 
Buller in 1848 published a minute on the 
subject of vagrancy, which was well worthy 
of the consideration of the House, and in 
which he stated that it had a tendency, 
as it were, to spring from the ground 
under the operation of a system of indis- 
criminate relief, until at last it became 
overwhelming in its extent beyond all con- 
templation. There was, he might add, a 
curious instance given in one of the early 
reports emanating from Mr. Commissioner 
Hall, in which a case of great alleged 
hardship on the refusal of relief to a 
pauper boy was brought before the magis- 
trates, who indulged in some severe re- 
marks on the conduct of the officials by 
whom the relief was refused; the conse- 
quence being that the provisions on the 
subject were relaxed ; and as a result, as 
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Mr. Hall stated, 15,000 persons applied 
for relief in eight weeks, and the evil at 
last became intolerable. The truth was 
the House, in dealing with the ‘subject, 
were like the knights fighting about the 
two sides of the shield. There were two 
distinct classes by whom relief was sought. 
Everybody was disposed to look with sym- 
pathy on the case of the honest mechanic 
out of work, or that of the widow and of 
the orphan children who had nobody to 
succour them. But there was a very dif- 
ferent class—a squalid lazzaroni class— 
who were always ready to live on charity ; 
and in the minute of Mr. Buller, to which 
he had already referred, he found the 
rapid increase of vagrancy in England and 
Wales reported at the time to exist—at- 
tributed principally to the system which 
had been adopted for the relief of the 
easual poor. There might, no doubt, be 
an attempt made to grapple with what was 
unquestionably a great evil, but then the 
subject was surrounded by immense diffi- 
culties which gentlemen coming from all 
parts of the country had a right to expect 
sufficient time would be allowed as far as 
possible to solve, and which should not be 
sought to be disposed of in the last week 
of the Session by means of a measure 
which was to be shoved through Parlia- 
ment without discussion, while those who 
objected to that course being taken were 
charged with factious opposition. His 
right hon. Friend said the Bill was founded 
on the Report of the Committee which he 
had mentioned, but the fact was that that 
Committee recommended a good deal more 
than he proposed. They passed the fol- 
lowing Resolutions :— 

“Tn order to secure sufficient and convenient 
means for the relief of the casual and houseless 
poor within the metropolis, as defined by the Me- 
tropolitan Local Management Act, it is expedient 
that the charges incurred for the support of such 
poor should be paid out of a rate assessed on the 
annual rateable value of the whole of the said 
metropolis. That, in the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, the machinery adopted under the Metro- 
politan Local Management Act might be made 
available for raising the amount of such charge, 
and your Committee recommend that authority 
be given to the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
such purpose.” 

Then they go on to say— 

“ That the Poor Law Board be empowered to 
prescribe and enforce all necessary arrangements 
for providing the requisite accommodation in the 
several unions and parishes, and otherwise carry- 
ing the foregoing Resolutions into effect. That, 
with the view of suppressing vagrancy as far as 
practicable, the Committee are of opinion that 
the central authority, when invested with ade- 
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uate power for that purpose, should direct 

oards of Guardians to provide suitable and suf- 
ficient wards for the reception of the wayfaring 
and wandering poor, and that the regulations for 
their management and relief should be on a uni- 
form system throughout the country.” 
[Mr. C. P. Vituiers: This is a recom- 
mendation only for the metropolis.} Just 
so, but it was a matter which affected not 
merely the metropolis, but all the districts 
of the country, and what he dreaded was, 
that by removing from the local Boards all 
motive for strict —nay, he would even 
say scurvy and stingy administration of 
relief—there would be an indiscriminate 
and lavish distribution which, instead of a 
godsend, would be a curse to the poor 
themselves. He hoped his right hon. 
Friend would not reekon him among those 
who he seemed to think were ready to give 
a factious opposition to the Bill; on the 
contrary, he should be willing to lend him 
all the assistance in his power to pass a 
satisfactory measure. It was only because 
he believed it to be impossible to pass a 
satisfactory measure at that period of the 
Session, and because he believed his right 
hon. Friend, by passing a Bill in a hurried 
way, was incurring a great risk, in which 
he should not be willing to share, that he 
begged to move that the House go into 
Committee on the Bill that day month. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day month, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,”’—(Mr. Edward | 
Pleydell Bouverie) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. LYALL said, that although he con- 
curred in many of the arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, he did not agree with his observation 
that there was no urgency in the case. 
On the contrary, the Committee of which 
he had been a Member thought it a subject 
which deserved the early consideration of 
Parliament. Some time back the right 
hon. Gentleman, in reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Norfolk, stated that the subject 
would require several Bills, and that no 
general Bill would be introduced: by the 
Government during the year. After the 
harrowing cases of distress amongst the poor 
of London during severe winter weather, 
of which they all had read in the news- 
papers, it would not be a comforting reflec- 
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tion at Christmas that a Bill providing re- 
lief had been opposed and thrown out. The 
Bill did not involve the principle of an ex- 
tension of the area of rating generally, nor 
of an extension of the area of rating in the 
metropolis. Twenty years ago the Act 
of the 7 & 8 Vict. recognized the prin- 
ciple of general rating in each of the six 
districts of the metropolis on the rateable 
value, on the ground that the relief of 
casual poor was on a different footing from 
the relief of the resident poor. The 7 & 
8 Vict. could not have been a very good 
measure, as it had proved unworkable and 
had been a dead letter. He thought the 
time had arrived when Parliament ought to 
pass a workable measure for the relief of 
the casual poor, and he would suggest that 
the Bill should be restricted in its opera- 
tion to one year. Perhaps, however, that 
might not be necessary, inasmuch as the 
whole system of the Poor Laws must come 
before Parliament next Session, as the 
Poor Law Commission would expire in 
1865, unless renewed by Parliament. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, he felt great ap- 
prehension lest the Bill, instead of allevia- 
ting the misery of the vagrant population, 
would be the means of increasing it. The 
cases of starvation reported by the press 
had not been among the casual and the 


vagrant, but among the resident poor, who 
were unwilling to enter a workhouse, and 
would have been saved by a modicum of 


out-relief. The Bill would increase the 
number of vagrants. The proposal to put 
the relief of vagrant and casual poor in the 
metropolis on the general fund would be 
an invitation for all the beggars in the 
country to flock to the metropolis. He 
remembered asking a party of beggars, 
having the appearance of brickiayers aud 
bricklayers’ labourers, where they came 
from. They replied, ‘‘ Windsor.”’ * But,” 
said he, “‘ why come to London?” “ Oh,” 
was the reply, ‘‘we can get at any work- 
house a night’s lodging and some food, and 
then we chance it for the day.” This the 
Bill would increase. Besides, it would have 
the effect of superseding all voluntary cha- 
rity. Therefore, he should support the 
Amendment ; and he hoped that the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board would con- 
sent to postpone the Bill for the future 
consideration of the House when it again 
opened. ; 
Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he wished 
to say a word, as he believed he was 
the only Conservative Member present 
who was on the Committee, and who was 
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in favour of the principle of the Bill. As 
such he felt he had a right to complain of 
the course taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, for he had placed him and those who 
were in the same situation in a pain- 
ful dilemma. Had the Bill been intro- 
duced at a period of the Session when it 
was possible to consider it properly, he 
would have given it his heartiest support. 
There was an enormous evil to be reme- 
died. Every winter most frightful cases 
of death from destitution were recorded in 
the newspapers, causing the deepest dis- 
satisfaction with the working of the Poor 
Law, and numbers succumbed to disease 
brought on by want, whose deaths never 
got into the papers at all. If they did not 
give some power to the guardians to relieve 
this distress next winter, a fresh contingent 
would be added to the tale of persons 
whose fate was already laid to the charge 
of Parliament, who had suffered them to 
perish in spite of the professedly humane 
principles of the English law. That wasa 
terrible responsibility to impose upon them. 
It was an awful alternative to have to 
choose between disregarding the ordinary 
form and rules of the House, and passing 
a Bill on a novel principle, which might 
produce evils they could not foresee, as they 
had not time to consider it adequately, or 
encountering the responsibility of having 
contributed to the starvation of their fellow 





creatures. The right hon. Gentleman had ‘ 


no right to place that terrible alternative 
before them. Under these circumstances, 
knowing as he did how great the evil was, 
he hesitated to vote against the Bill. No 
other compromise appeared to be open to 
them, under the difficulties of the case, 
than to ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
allow the Bill to terminate in February or 
March next, so that it might be in force 
during the winter. He hoped they would 
not be held to pledge themselves to any 
principle in agreeing to that temporary 
remedy for the evil which pressed upon 
them so. Next year they could discuss 
the questions and settle the basis on which 
it should rest, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would assent to the proposal. 

_ Mr. LOCKE said, he quite concurred 
in the noble Lord’s suggestion, though he 
could not concur with the Mover of the 
Amendment as to the difficulties which 
might result from the passing of the 
measure. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Bouveric) had stated that there would be 
no check upon the expenditure, but if he 
had looked into the Bill he would have seen 
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provision was made by the first clause that 
on the part of the Poor Law Board the 
same checks that were now applied to the 
relief of the poor should continue, and thus 
that one uniform system must be adopted 
throughout the metropolis. THe believed 
that the whole amount that would have to 
be raised by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works under this Bill would be about 
£6,000 a year, and when they considered 
the large area over which the authority of 
the Board extended, a rate of a farthing in 
the pound would answer all purposes. Were 
they, then, to talk of the lavish expendi- 
ture of money that might take place, and 
the number of vagrants that might come 
into the town? The argument of the 
hon. Member for West Surrey, when he 
observed that the measure would do away 
with private charity, applied to any poor 
law; but his belief was, that however the 
public arrangements for the relief of the 
poor might be enlarged, there would always 
be ample room for the exercise of private 
charity. When he first had a seat in that 
House the Member for Kilmarnock was 
President of the Poor Law Board, and 
looking at the right hon. Gentleman’s 
career while he held that office, he could 
not discover that he ever did anything to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor, but, 
on the contrary, every proposition with that 
object had always been received by him 
with steady opposition. If on the present 
occasion the right hon. Gentleman, instead 
of opposing the Bill upon its principle, had 
brought his experience to bear to remedy 
its defects when they got into Committee, 
he would have taken a more worthy course. 
The Bill would do something to remedy 
those terrible stories which always appeared 
in the winter season, and if it was defee- 
tive its faults might be remedied next year. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
Question was, the right hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock’s Amendment, and not his 
past career at the Poor Law Board. The 
Bill involved two important principles— 
the extension of uniform rating, and the 
transfer of the Poor Law affairs to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. [Mr.C. P. 
Vittiers: No!] He could not but regard 
these principles with apprehension and 
doubt. His noble Friend the Member for 
Stamford had described in touching terms 
the great evil which required to be reme- 
died; but the greater the evil the more 
inexcusable was it in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman not to have brought forward thic 
Bill at an earlier period. The Bill involved 
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principles for the discussion of which the | up with this matter. It would be much bet- 
House had a right to expect time and op- | ter for the Poor Law Board, if it had the 
portunity, and it was neither decorous nor | power, to compel Boards of Guardians todo 
courteous to submit such a Bill in the very | their duty. Without denying the claims 
last week of the Session, when it might | of the casual poor upon their commisera- 
have been introduced at any time during | tion, it should not be forgotten that there 
the last three months. It was a dange-| was one class of vagrants in all parts of 
rous precedent, which they ought to dis-| the country, and especially in the metro- 
courage. He felt the difficulty pointed out | polis, between whom and the really deserv- 
by his noble Friend, but he thought they | ing it was necessary to discriminate. He 
had a right to look to the President of the | alluded to the class of sturdy beggars, who 
Poor Law Board to prevent the recurrence | had a strong repugnance to work for their 
of the evils in question during the winter, | living; and it would, he thought, be dan- 
and to introduce the Bill at a proper time | gerous to teach such persons that they 
next Session. had only to come up to London to get 
Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he had no | food and lodging for nothing. Indeed, he 
wish to raise a factious opposition to the Bill; | did not see why if that Bill was really good 
but he thought the House had a right to find | for the metropolis it should not be good 
fault with the President of the Poor Law | for Liverpool, Birmingham, and other large 
Board for not having allowed more time| towns. In conclusion, he firmly believed, 
for the consideration of the Bill, seeing that | after the discussion which had taken place 
the Committee had reported so far back as | in that House, that no Board of Guardians 
May. He agreed with the noble Lord the | would dare to neglect its duty in this 
Member for Stamford (Lord R. Cecil) as | matter. 
to the awkward position in which the Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, that feel- 
House was placed. It was easy to say | ing strongly that in a rich and prosperous 
that those who objected to the Bill were ; community no person should run the risk 
wanting in proper feeling towards the ca- | of starvation, he regretted that the Bill 
sual poor, but there was no ground what-|had not been introduced at an earlier 
ever for that assertion. The right hon.! period of the Session. The Bill was 
Gentleman urged that there was nothing | founded upon a wrong principle, and was 
for it but to bring in a Bill of that kind, | opposed to the whole of their legislation for 
the District Asylum Act having failed ; | relief of the poor. He denied, therefore, 
but the reason why that Act failed was | that those who opposed the measure were 
because it was permissive merely, and the | fairly open to the charge of factiousness or 
right hon. Gentleman should have intro- | hard-heartedness. Nothing could be more 
duced a Bill to make it compulsory. That | objectionable to the ratepayers of the me- 
Act, as he believed, worked very well, till| tropolis than the proposal to give such 
one Metropolitan Union made an objec- | powers to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
tion, and directions were thereupon given | as were contained in the Bill. It was 
that no further steps should be taken in| wrong to impose on that Board duties 
the matter. He could not help suspect- | inconsistent with those which they were 
ing that the Bill before the House was an| elected to perform. Their hands were 
attempt to get in the thin edge of the | already full and they had solemnly expressed 
wedge, and that sooner or later it would | their aversion to have these foreign duties 
be sought to have a district rating for the | imposed upon them, which they could not 
whole of the metropolis. One great ob-| perform with satisfaction to themselves or 
jection which he had to the measure was | to their constituents. Not only did the 
that under it the money would not be ex- | Bill do so, but it sought to apply funds 
pended by those who paid and who had an | raised for one purpose—the sewage of the 
incentive to check its improper application. metropolis — to another, the relief of the 
Moreover, the Bill went in direct oppo-; poor ; and it involved the proposal of shift- 
sition to the 90th clause of the Metropolis | ing the burden of supporting the poor from 
Local Management Act, which expressly | the occupiers to the owners of property. 
provided that the Metropolitan Board of | Marylebone parish contained one-twelfth 
Works should have nothing whatever to | of the valuation of the metropolis; and if 
do with the funds raised for the relief of | the entire relief for houseless poor was to 
the poor; and he was glad that that Board amount to £6,000, that parish must pay 
had upon consideration decided, by however | for its quota, £500, though it might not be 











small a majority, against its being mixed | called upon to relieve houseless poor to the 
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extent of £100 a year. Thus that parish 
would suffer by the change to the extent of 
£400 a year. But the metropolis ought not 
to be singled out for the application of o 
measure of this kind. If it were a good 
one it ought to be applied to the entire 
country, and ought not to be brought in at 
a time when Members were out of town. 
The noble Lord the Member for Stamford 
(Lord Robert Cecil), who was a Member of 
the Committee on the subject, suggested 
that the measure was only to continue in 
operation until March next, when the se- 
verity of winter should be over, and he 
(Mr. Harvey Lewis) objected to a measure 
of this kind being made permanent. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the objection 
to the measure seemed to be directed more 
to the manner in which it was proposed to 
be administered than to the raising of the 
funds from the entire metropolis. It was 
an objection, however, based rather on sen- 
timent than on principle, and was worthy 
rather of the vestry room than the House 
of Commons. It was said that if relief 
were expanded the number of destitute poor 
would increase. But would it be for a 
moment contended that the present state of 
things should be allowed longer to exist 
over another winter. The floating poor 
were of necessity driven eastwards — the 
residents of the West End were relieved of 
their presence—they said they were willing 
to contribute to their support, and if they 
were sincere in their profession they ought 
not to object to the Bill. The houseless 
poor did not belong to east or west, but 
were the common charge of the entire me- 
tropolis, and any measure which made the 
metropolis support them was a proper one, 
and did not at all interfere with the prin- 
ciple that every district should provide for 
its own poor. 

Mr. C. S. BUTLER said, he should 
support the Bill. It was to be regretted 
that more time had not been allotted for 
consideration, but he hoped that another 
winter would not be allowed to pass without 
some measure to afford relief to the desti- 
tute classes in whose behalf the Bill was 
introduced being adopted. He had com- 
municated with the various Boards of 
Guardians in the eastern districts of the 
metropolis, and they were in favour of the 
Bill, and were anxious that it should be- 
come law, 

Loxp FERMOY said, that whether the 
proposed legislation was good or bad it was 
at all events hasty, and hasty legislation was 
always open to objection. Ile agreed in 
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the principle of the measure so far as it 
declared that provision ought to be made 
for the homeless poor. But was there no 
alternative to passing the Bill? He main- 
tained there was, The central authority 
had power enough by the present law to 
compel recusant Boards of Guardians to 
provide refuge wards for the homeless poor. 
His constituents had done this, and public 
opinion in the metropolis was in favour of 
that course, Let the right hon. Gentleman 
try the power he had, and he would find it 
unnecessary to pass such a Bill as that 
before the House for one winter. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think that 
every Member of the Committee was bound 
by its recommendations. Now, he must 
say, while he felt bound by the Report as 
a whole, he objected to piecemeal legisla- 
tion. The Committee had certainly agreed 
to the principle of the Bill; but they did 
not stop there. They proposed, by the 
power of the central body, to compel all 
Boards of Guardians throughout the coun- 
try to deal liberally with the casual poor ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman brought in a 
Bill to deal with the metropolis, and ignored 
the whole country. Was that fair to the 
metropolis? The result of not providing 
for the casual poor elsewhere would be to 
send them in greater numbers to the me- 
tropolis. The right hon. Gentleman ought 
to have dealt with the whole country in a 
comprehensive way, instead of which he 
had brought in a limited and one-sided 
measure, which he felt perfectly free to 
vote against. [He advised the right hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw the present Bill, 
and let the country consider the whole sub- 
ject in the recess; and when a general 
measure was introduced next Session it 
would probably pass without much alter- 
cation. 

Sir MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
wished to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had consulted any of the 
parishes in the metropolis with respect to 
the Bill, and what answers he had re- 
ceived. On the general question it was im- 
possible for any one who lived in the metro- 
polis, or read what appeared in the news- 
papers, not to feel that something should 
be done to relieve the casual poor. It was 
no party question. It was one of simple 
humanity. Still the principle of the mea- 
sure was so important, and the opportunity 
for considering it so brief, that he hoped 
the Bill would be limited to the month of 
March next. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he would 
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answer the Question put to him by the 
hon. Baronet, Whether he had taken any 
steps to ascertain the feeling of the metro- 
politan districts with respect to this Bill? 
Distinctly he had done so; and with re- 
spect to the lateness of the period when 
the Bill was introduced he might say, the 
Report of the Committee was made on the 
31st of May ; it was printed and delivered 
on the 18th of June. He did then take 
the course which the hon. Baronet seemed 
to think he ought to have done—to ascer- 
tain what the opinion of the metropolis 
affected by the Bill was, and as soon as 
he had ascertained that he gave notice of 
the Bill; at least he announced his inten- 
tion in reply to a question put by the hon. 
Member for Whitehaven. He took steps 
to legislate on that portion of the Report 
which he thought most urgent. He had 
not during the course of the discussion 
been able to collect any real objections to 
the Bill. The existence of the evil which 
the Bill was proposed to remedy had not 
been denied, nor had it been urged that 
the Bill was not likely to meet those evils. 
He had not heard a single Member say 
that the Bill did not fairly represent the 
Report and the recommendation of the 
Committee, or that it would not have the 


effect of preventing those shocking occur- 
rences which they all regretted so much. 
All that they had heard was that it had 
been introduced at a wrong time, and there 
never was a measure against which its 
opponents upon other grounds failed to 


urge the same objection. One objection 
to the Bill was an apprehension as to what 
might follow. [Sir Minto Farqunar: 
What were the replies of the parishes ?] 
He believed that only one out of the whole 
of the metropolitan parishes was unfavour- 
able to the measure. The hon. Member 
for Marylebone (Mr. H. Lewis) appeared 
to object to the Bill on account of an ap- 
prehension as to the increase of cost, but 
he might mention that a portion of the 
hon. Gentleman’s constituency, the in- 
habitants of St. Pancras, an important 
district of the borough, had, as far as he 
could gather from their communications, 
highly approved the Bill. They had passed 
a resolution and appeared to be unani- 
mously in its favour, but thought that the 
district was hardly large enough, and that 
it ought to be a police district. 


Fermoy) had given notice of his intention 
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it would afford increased temptations to 
vagraney, but he could not perceive any- 
thing in the mode of relief which could 
possibly Jead to that result. The hon, 
Member for Westminster (Sir John Shel- 
ley) objected to the Bill because he be- 
lieved it would attract vagrants from the 
country from the circumstance that no one 
would be turned away. He did not, how- 
ever, regard that as a result which was 
likely to follow. He had believed it to be 
better to bring in the Bill late in the 
Session rather than not at all, and, as 
he was confident in the success of the ex- 
periment, he was willing to agree to the 
proposal which had been made to limit the 
operations of the Act to the first of April 
next. That limit would cover the period 
within which the shocking cases which 
had been referred to would be likely to 
occur. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that he 
would withdraw his Amendment upon that 
understanding, but he must insist upon 
satisfactory evidence being adduced to 
show that the Boards of Guardians pos- 
sessed proper places for the :eception of 
the casual poor previous to the reimburse- 
ment of their expenses by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow at One of the clock. 


MUTUAL SURRENDER OF CRIMINALS 
(PRUSSIA) BILL—{Butt. 231.}—(Lords.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.’’ 

Mr. WHITE said, he rose to move that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee 
upon the Bill on that day month. The 
measure had arisen from a convention 
signed in London, March 5, 1864. He 


‘held that it was not respectful or decorous 
‘to the House that such a Bill should be 


delayed to so late a period of the Session. 
The Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
had just informed him that this measure 
had passed the House of Lords. That 
might be a strong recommendation to the 
hon. Gentleman, but with all respect to 


of moving an Amendment with that object. ' the House of Lords, it was not the slightest 


It had been urged against the Bill that | 
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recommendation to him (Mr. White). The 
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Prussian Government would have the 
power, under the Bill, to follow an unfor- 
tunate exile into this country, and, upon 
suspicion that he had attempted to commit 
murder, to have him captured, and sent 
back to Prussia. After the atrocious con- 
duct of Prussia in Posen— he would say 
nothing of later transactions—he thought 
there were very strong reasons to hesitate 
before they entered into an extradition 
treaty of this kind with that country. If 
any Prussian subject were supposed to have 
sympathy with the Poles across the fron- 
tier, and had entered the British territory, 
the Bill would give the Prussian Govern- 
ment power to persecute that individual by 
trumping up a charge of attempting to 
murder against him, and demand that he 
should be given up to them. The Bill also 
gave the Prussian Government power to 
demand the extradition of a subject who 
had fled to this country, who was supposed 
to be guilty of robbery with violence. There 
was something ludicrous in the idea of 
Prussia coming to ask for justice against 
persons who had been guilty of robbery 
with violence. The murderer of Mr. Briggs 
was believed to be a German; but with 
regard to such a man there was no diffi- 
culty, as our laws were sufficient to meet 
a case of that kind. Now that we had a 
well-grounded belief in an association or a 
Holy Alliance of the great Northern Powers 
it seemed to him (Mr. White) somewhat 
suspicious that M. Bismark should want a 
Bill of this character. If the measure were 
passed, the time would come when Austria 
would apply to us for a similar measure ; 
and Russia afterwards. He believed that 
the Bill was not intended for its ostensible 
purpose. He looked upon the measure as 
one aimed against political exiles andt hat 
it was intended to prevent us affording an 
asylum to patriots who fled here for refuge 
from the persecutions inflicted upon them 
in their own country. If there were any 
real value in the Bill it should not have 
been delayed until the end of the Session, 
when it was almost impossible to discuss 
its merits. The conduct of Prussia was 
not of a nature calculated to secure the 
good opinion of England. At all events, 
the Bill was not of such pressing impor- 
tance that it ought not to be postponed 
until the next Session. Under these cir- 
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cumstances he should move that the House 
should resolve itself into a Committee upon 
it that day month. 

Mr. HENNESSY seconded the Amend- 
ment, 
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Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day month, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,”"—(Mr. James 
White,) 

— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. LAYARD said, that the object 
was merely to confirm a simple extradi- 
tion treaty such as we had with Italy, 
France, and other Powers. Although the 
convention bore date the 5th of March the 
ratifications had not been exchanged till 
the 8th of April. The Bill had no politi- 
cal tendency. We had similar conventions 
with other European nations for mutual 
convenience; and his hon. Friend (Mr. 
White) must remember that the provisions 
of the convention could not be put in force 
without a legal process. The convention 
applied to persons accused or convicted of 
murder; comprehending the crimes of 
assassination, parricide, infanticide, and 
poisoning, attempt to commit murder, for- 
gery, fraudulent bankruptcy, burglary, 
robbery with violence to the person robbed, 
larceny, or embezzlement by clerks and 
servants. It would bea great convenience 
to us to have the convention, and he could 
assure the House that there was nothing 
in it which ought to alarm even a Gentle- 
man of the advanced political opinions of 
his hon, Friend, for there was no desire on 
the part of the Government to put an 
end to the patriotic feeling of Prussian 
patriots. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he couldnot 
agree that the question was quite so simple a 
matter as the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs would have them believe, neither 
did he feel satisfied that the political ele- 
ment was excluded from the treaty, The 
great difficulty they had to look at was the 
law of conscription, and what he feared 
was that under the Bill they would be 
called upon to apprehend deserters for a 
despotic Power. Now, a case in point had 
just happened? Certain Poles escaped 
from the Russian army and fled to Ame- 
rica, and they were demanded by Russia 
from America under a similar extradition 
treaty. Conscription was often used as a 
mere engine of oppression, and deserter 
was very often used as only another name 
for political exile, and what he wanted to 
show was that something of the same kind 
might be included in the Bill, Burglary 
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by the law of Germany meant a nocturnal 
breaking or forcing into any dwelling-house 
or any building thereunto belonging with 
the intention of committing a crime. It 
did not mean an English crime but a 
Prussian crime, and that might mean de- 
sertion. So that a soldier who escaped 
from his barracks and broke through an 
outside building for the purpose of desertion 
would come within the clause in the Bill. 
He thought it would have been much better 
if the Bill had stated distinctly the exact 
nature of the crime, and not have given 
two lines of German to explain an English 
word. [Mr. Layanp: That is childish. ] 
He would thank the hon. Gentleman to 
refute his argument. What he objected to 
was that the Bill took cognizance of a Prus- 
sian crime and not an English crime, with- 
out any attempt to define it. The same 
kind of objection applied to the crime of 
embezzlement. We might call it embezzle- 
ment, but by the German it was breach of 
duty; and what he feared was, that by the 
terms of the treaty we should be delivering 
over those who came to our shores to an 
extent we little thought of. He did not 
say that all the things at which he had 
glanced would happen, but they might 
happen. The Bill was not drawn with 
that caution and circumspection that was 
necessary, considering the particular coun- 
try with which we were dealing and the 
spirit of our own laws. He thought the 
Bill should be delayed and further time 
given for its consideration. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
thought his noble Friend had not rightly 
apprehended either the provisions of the 
Bill or the general principles which per- 
vaded all measures of the same nature. 
If his noble Friend would consider the 
matter he would see that in conformity 
with the treaty itself the Bill provided ex- 
pressly that no one should be delivered up 
except such evidence was produced as ac- 
cording to the English law would justify a 
magistrate in committing him for the 
offence in this country. That principle 
was perfectly well settled. The matter 
was fully considered in the case of the 
slave Anderson, who was demanded for 
extradition from Canada on the ground of 
his having committed what by the law of 
the United States was considered murder 
—namely, killing the person who sought to 
apprehend him and deliver him back to 
slavery. But it was held by the highest 
authorities in this country that he could 
not be delivered up, for this reason—that 
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a man who killed another while defending 
his own liberty could not be guilty of 
murder according to the laws of this coun- 
try. And in the cases instanced by the 
noble Lord the crimes should, according 
to the laws of the United Kingdom, have 
amounted to burglary or embezzlement, 
and that was the language not only of the 
statute but of the treaty also. In truth, 
the words to which the noble Lord had re- 
ferred were used only for the purpose of 
making clear to the German mind what 
the English words burglary and embezzle- 
ment meant. English words must be 
interpreted by English magistrates in an 
English sense — the German terms were 
merely equivalents. No one could doubt 
that according to the Bill and the treaty 
an English magistrate must be satisfied 
that the accused person had been guilty of 
what would be the offence of burglary or 
larceny according to the English laws. 
Mr. HENNESSY said, he would re- 
mind the House that the Question had 
really arisen, not as between Jingland and 
Prussia, but as between Russia and Prus- 
sia. He found that one of the crimes 
included in the schedule was robbery with 
violence. Now what had happened? A 
certain number of Polish refugees were 
apprehended in Prussia, under a similar 
treaty between Russia and Prussia, and 
when England and France remonstrated, 
the answer was that they had been appre- 
hended on a charge of robbery with al- 
leged violence, they having stolen some 
forage, or something of that sort. The 
consequence was that the political refugees 
had been given up to Russia. Now it was 
remarkable that it was the first time not only 
that the Prussian word for burglary would 
come into an Act of Parliament, but also 
the words ‘“‘ robbery with violence.” That 
was the definition of burglary which it was 
sought to introduce into an English Act 
of Parliament. He had no confidence in 
the Bill after what our Government had 
done with our own police. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, unfortu- 
nately for his own reputation and also that 
of the Government and the country, sent 
two English detectives, at a critical time, 
to Russia. Ile (Mr. Hennessy) stated at 
the time that the two detectives received 
£1,000 each from the Russian Govern- 
ment, and he would now inform the House 
why it was they were paid that money. 
Before the Polish insurrection broke out 
the Grand Duke Constantine applied to | 
this country for two detectives to be sent 
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to Warsaw, and by the Home Seeretary’s 
permission they went there, at a time when 
the severity of the Prussian rule was so 
great that almost every country in Europe 
had remonstrated. A Polish exile, who 
had been many years in this country, went 
to Warsaw with a British passport in the 
name of Brett. He (Mr. Hennessy) heard 
when at Cracow, that Walker, one of 
these detectives, saw Brett in the streets 
of Warsaw, recognized him, and he was 
arrested. That was before the insurrec- 
tion. Brett was cast into prison, and 
three months after the insurrection broke 
out Brett was taken out and hanged in the 
streets of Warsaw. That man travelled 
under a British passport in an assumed 
name. He was a refugee, but he never 
fought against Russia. However, the un- 
fortunate man was hanged, and the two 
English bullies received £1,000 each. It 
was notorious that the Duke Constantine was 
assisted by the English and Freneh police 
in detecting the Polish refugees from Paris 
and London, some of whom it was desirous 
to place in the list of proscriptions, and 
others in the list of conscription. They 
had seen enough of these proceedings to 
be cautious how they allowed a Bill of 
this kind to pass. The Prussian Govern- 
ment strained laws such as that before 
them against political offenders, and he 
hoped the House would reject the Bill. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, the hon. 
Gentleman had recurred to a subject with 
regard to which the fullest information had 
been afforded last year. Every paper con- 
nected with the matter had been laid upon 
the table; the hon. Gentleman did not last 
year make the charge which he had just 
now made, and he (Sir George Grey) utterly 
disbelieved that there was any foundation 
whatever for it. The House was perfectly 
satisfied, when the subject was last year 
before it, with the explanation that had 
been given. The hon. Gentleman had said 
that Prussia had delivered up the Polish 
refugees under a treaty similar to that 
before the House. But had the hon. 
Gentleman compared both treaties? If 
he had he would admit the force of his 
argument; if not, he could not admit that 
it was good for anything. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that no answer had 
been given to the Question asked by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. White)—namely, whether 
& person was to be given up charged with 
murder or attempt to mufder without any 
qualification, It was said he was not to 
be given up unless he was guilty of an of- 
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fence the commission of which would make 
him liable to be convicted of murder in 
England. If a man engaged in an insur- 
rection in England he might be liable to be 
tried for murder, because any act contrary 
to law that ended in death was murder 
in England. Therefore, under the Bill, all 
political refugees might be given up if en- 
gaged in acts which in England would be 
illegal if carried on against the Govern- 
ment. If so, he did not see what was to 
prevent the Poles who took refuge in Eng- 
land after an insurrection being charged 
with simple murder—that is to say, killing 
or attempting to kill any of the subjects of 
the Czar. They would all be liable to be 
claimed and given up under this Bill. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
the explanation of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General appeared to be satisfac- 
tory as respected persons accused; but the 
convention also contained a provision that 
fugitives convicted of crime should be given 
up on a copy of the conviction being pro- 
duced. Some further safeguards were 
necessary. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he thought there was great force in what 
had fallen from the hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Francis Goldsmid). In foreign countries 
a man might be convicted of crime in his 
absence par contumace. A man who was 
a political refugee might be convicted of 
any crime in his‘absence. There ought to 
be something to guard against a conviction 
such as that. If he understood the Attor- 
ney General, the learned Gentleman stated 
that a man could not be given up unless a 
magistrate here was satisfied that the cir- 
cumstances were such that the man would be 
convicted of the crime if the circumstances 
occurred in this country. But take the 
ease of burglary. That was a technical 
crime, and must be committed in certain 
hours between night and morning. Was 
it meant that the same circumstances which 
constituted the crime of burglary in this 
country must be proved in every case under 
the treaty ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
had no hesitation in saying that the cir- 
cumstances required in this country must 
be proved in order to justify extradition. 

Mr. CLAY said, he wished to know if 
there was any difference between the treaty 
and other extradition treaties which we 
had concluded with foreign countries. The 
other treaties had worked well, and inas- 
much as we had not been called upon to 
give up under them political offenders or 
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persons who had been engaged in insur- 
rection, he did not see that there was any 
objection to that before the House, if it 
was similar to the rest. An answer to 
that question would, he thought, prevent 
the discussion being protracted. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I think 
the explanation given by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General ought 
to be sufficient. It is not true, as has 
been supposed, that a Foreign Government 
would send here and claim a man, requir- 
ing that a statement of his guilt should be 
taken without any further inquiry, and 
that its own explanation of its own law is 
to be the rule according to which a man 
should be given up. The treaty requires 
that proof shall be given to satisfy a 
magistrate that if the offence charged had 
been committed in this country, it would, 
according to our law, justify the committal 
of the man. Therefore, that clearly ex- 
eludes any foreign interpretation of any 
erime under which a man can be claimed 
under the treaty in question. This treaty 
is exactly the same with what has been 
concluded with Denmark. I may state 
from my own knowledge, that in re- 
gard to the treaty with France difficulties 
have arisen, and complaints have been 
made by the French Government in con- 


sequence of the conditions attached to the 


delivery of the man. We have required 
that witnesses should come over, and that 
oral testimony should be given to prove 
that the man has committed in France a 
erime which in England would justify his 
committal. The French Government re- 
quired that written documents should be 
sufficient. But this we have not admitted, 
and that has sometimes prevented our de- 
livering up a French criminal claimed by 
the French Government. It is quite clear 
that no political offender could be claimed 
under this treaty. As to the notion that 
the fact of a man having been concerned 
in an insurrection would bring him in this 
country under the description of a mur- 
derer, that is really not for a‘ moment to 
be entertained. The laws of this country 
would not construe that to be murder 
which is simply being engaged in civil war 
against the Government of the country. 
Therefore, there can be no sort of appre- 
hension that this treaty could be used for 
the purpose of enabling Foreign Govern- 
ments—whether Prussia, or Russia, or any 
other—to claim a political offender. As 
to the assertion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Hennessy) that political 
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offenders may be claimed, as between 
Prussia and Russia, under the extradition 
treaty between those countries, that may 
be true, because the crime of insurree- 
tion may be a crime which under that 
treaty may justify one Government in 
claiming a refugee from another. It does 
not, however, follow that a political refu- 
gee can, under the operation of the English 
law, be claimed under the provisions of this 
treaty. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that the 
hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Clay) had asked 
the noble Lord whether the present treaty 
was identical with the extradition treaties 
with other countries ? He understood the 
noble Lord to state that this was quite a 
different extradition treaty. [Viscount Pat- 
MERSTON : I said it was the same.] The 
noble Lord had pointed out the inconveni- 
ence which the present extradition treaty 
with France had caused. . 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
wished to explain. He had stated that the 
present treaty was the same as other ex- 
tradition treaties, and, as a proof of the 
safeguards which the treaty gave to per- 
sons claimed, he stated that with regard 
to the treaty with France difficulties had 
arisen about giving up a man because oral 
proof had not been given that the man had 
committed a crime in France which in 
England would justify his committal. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that 
there was an inconsistency between the 
noble Lord’s explanation and the second 
clause of the Bill. It would be necessary 
for some legal Member of the Government 
to point out the words in the clause that 
corresponded with the terms of the extra- 
dition treaty now in force. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he thought 
the Attorney General had clearly explained 
that it must be proved that a fugitive had 
committed an act which in this country 
would justify his committal, otherwise he 
would not be given up. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he wished to point 
out that the paragraph of the section 
headed “thirdly ”’ provided that, in the 
ease of a fugitive convicted of crime, an 
authenticated copy of the conviction should 
be produced, and proof of the identity of 
the person convicted be given to the satis- 
faction of the magistrate. Therefore, if 
either a man was convicted in Prussia en 
contumace of an attempt to murder, and 
was convicted in his presence and after- 
wards escaped, his only offence having been 
that he was engaged in an insurrection, all 
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that the Prussian authorities would have to 
do to obtain his surrender by this country 
would be to produce an authenticated copy 
of the conviction and give evidence that 
the man they claimed was the person named 
in it. He did not know whether that pro- 
yision was identical with those contained in 
other extradition treaties, but we certainly 
ought not to strain any point in favour of 
Prussia, who was doing her best to put 
down liberty on the Continent. 

Mr. FERRAND said, that as it was a 
Bill which greatly affected the character of 
the country, he should move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, in order that the mea- 
sure might be discussed at a proper period 
of the evening. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he wished to 
call attention to the circumstance that the 
paragraph of the second section headed 
“ secondly ’’ contained a provision — 
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“That depositions or statements on oath, certi- 
fied under the hand of the magistrate by whom 
the original warrant was issued, and attested by 
the oath of the party producing them to be the 
original depositions or statements, or true copies 
thereof, may be received in evidence of the crimi- 
nality of the fugitive apprehended.” 


That appeared to be a departure from the 
principle upon which the noble Lord stated 
that we had acted under the treaty with 
France. If he was not mistaken, in con- 
sequence of the objections of the French 
Government, an Act was brought in which 
would have authorized the reception of 
depositions under the treaty with that 
country, but was rejected by the other 
House, the late Lord Campbell saying that 
he would never admit such a departure 
from the principles upon which criminal 
justice was administered in this country. 
Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL aaid, 
that he held in his hand the treaty with 
France, and it was in all the points that 
had been mentioned exactly similar to that 
before the House. In the treaty under 
consideration, however, murder was much 
better defined than it was in that one. 
Here it was stated to comprehend assassi- 
nation, parricide, and two other offences. 
[Mr. Hennessy: Assassination ?] He 
apprehended that the laws of no civilized 
country would say that “ assassination ”’ 
included the taking of life in an insurrec- 
tion where the parties were openly and 
fairly in the field. The provisions of the 


French Treaty as to the production of con- 
victions were precisely the same as those 
which were contained in this convention. 
In both cases, of course, it would be ne- 
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cessary that the magistrate should be sgatis- 
fied not merely that the fugitive who was 
claimed had been convicted of an offence 
which was called murder, or whatever it 
might be, in the country from which he 
had fled, but that the offence of which he 
had been convicted was such as would have 
amounted to that crime in this country, 
The House must be satisfied that in carry- 
ing out the treaty which had been entered 
into with Prussia there would be no risk of 
our abandoning those safeguards of liberty 
which had in all similar cases been main- 
tained in this country. It ought to be re- 
membered that the administration of this 
law would be in the hands of the judges of 
the realm, who had always been most jea- 
lous of any extension of the interpretation 
of Acts of Parliament of this kind, and 
who would take care that the law of this 
country was not made instrumental to the 
surrender of persons as criminals for acts 
that would not in this country constitute 
the offences charged. He trusted that the 
House, having regard to the fact that this 
treaty had actually been entered into with 
Prussia, would not hesitate to give it its 
sanction. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he begged to point out that there was a 
most extraordinary difference between the 
convention with France and that before 
the House, and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, when he said that the cases were 
exactly similar was entirely in error. Ac- 
cording to the clause of the Bill before 
them a fugitive convicted of crime might 
be given up on authentic proof of the con- 
viction and identity of the party. Now, 
in the 6 & 7 Vict. there was not a word 
enabling this country to give up a person 
on certificate of conviction, on the ground 
that he had been convicted before. So 
far from the cases being identical, they 
were exactly the reverse. The treaties 
between England and France were the 
same as between England and Prussia ; 
but Parliament had omitted the clause 
which was inserted in the present Bill. 
He should like to know what justification 
there was for putting into this Act a clause 
which had no effect between this country 
and other powers. The noble Lord had 
intimated that the treaty was the same, 
and that the Acts of Parliament were the 
same. Now, if any hon. Member could 
prove that the stipulations between this 
country and foreign countries were the 
same as in that case, he should be out of 
court ; but he contended that the Bill pro- 
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posed to give powers for the extradition of 
eriminals which were not given in the case 
of France, and he for one was not disposed 
to extend the law in favour of Prussia. 

Mr. WHITE said, that when the At- 
torney General, with that eloquence by 
which he was characterized, had talked in 
glowing terms of English principles and 
English justice, he could not help thinking 
that the American term ‘‘bunkum”’ might 
with great propriety be applied to his 
speech. The fact was that the Bill before 
the House had nothing to do with Eng- 
lish principles or English justice, but rather 
with Prussian law and Prussian injustice. 
Political offenders were frequently con- 
demned in their absence by foreign courts 
as they termed it par contumace, as was 
the case with M. Mazzini, who if he had 
been a Prussian might be delivered up on 
the following day under the operation of 
the Bill at the request of the Prussian 
Ambassador. That being the nature of 
the measure, he should offer it all the 
opposition in his power, believing it, as he 
did, to be a flagrant and atrocious viola- 
tion of the right of asylum which was the 
boast of this country. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he would 
point out that the treaty between England 
and France, to which the hon. Member for 
Horsham (Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald) had 
adverted, was not that which was at pre- 
sent in foree. The treaty to which the 
hon. Gentleman referred was that of 1843; 
whereas there was one of 1852, to which 
an Act giving effect had been passed in 
1853. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: As there 
appears to be some doubt about the trea- 
ties, I have no objection to the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


EDUCATION—(INSPECTORS’ REPORTS), 
RESOLUTION, 


Viscount PALMERSTON : I rise, Sir, 
to ask this House to do an act of gene- 
rosity and of justice. This House is one 
of the highest authorities in the realm. 
There is, technically speaking, no appeal 
from its decision. Butif by circumstances 
it should have been led to do that which 
is not founded in justice, there is an appeal 
which I am sure must always be successful 
when made. We know that the approval 
of the House of Commons is one of the 
highest objects of ambition to every man 

Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald 
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engaged in the service of the country; 
and we also know that its censure is felt 
most deeply by any man on whom it ma 

happen to fall. I have said that, techni. 
cally speaking, there is no appeal from 
the decision of this House, but there is, 
nevertheless, an authority to which, in 
reality, such an appeal can be made ; and 
that authority is one whieh is always ready 
to hear everything that ean be alleged in 
favour of the person wronged, and is always 
open to listen to the truth when stated, 
though the truth may be in opposition to 
its original belief and conviction. The 
authority to which I allude is the House 
itself. Iam quite sure that if it can be 
shown to the House that the decision at 
which it may have arrived in any case, 
whether affecting an individual or a depart. 
ment, has been arrived at hastily, or with- 
out full consideration, or upon inadequate 
grounds, an appeal to its sense of justice 
can never be made in vain, and that it will 
always be ready to set right that which it 
may have done wrongly. On the 12th of 
April last there was a debate in this House, 
and a Resolution was proposed inculpating 
a right hon. Member as well as a Depart- 
ment of the Government. The right hon. 
Member is my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Calne (Mr. Lowe), and the Depart- 
ment of the Government is the Committee 
of Council for Education. The noble Lord 
the Member for Stamford (Lord Robert 
Cecil) moved a Resolution affirming that 
the Report of the Inspectors of Schools 
had been mutilated as produced to this 
House, that that mutilation had deprived 
the Reports of their proper value, and that 
the practice was at variance with the under- 
standing on which those Inspectors were 
originally appointed. My right hon. Friend, 
feeling that in the course of the debate a 
question had arisen which, in his opinion, 
involved an imputation on his veracity, 
with a nice sense of personal honour, and 
at variance, I am bound to say, with the ad- 
vice of his friends, tendered the resignation 
of his office, and took upon himself the 
censure which the Resolution implied. 
That being so, we thought the matter 
could not be allowed to rest there ; and 
the decision of the House having been 
founded on a misconception, and on a want 
of sufficient explanation, we deemed it 
right that a Committee should be appointed 
to investigate the matter, and to ascer- 
tain on what grounds the Resolution had 
been proposed. I am not at all seeking to 
impugn the conduct of tho noble Lord who 
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moved the Resolution, or that of those 
Members who voted for and carried it. 
They acted on their honest and sincere 
conviction, though I think I can show that 
that conviction was founded on error. It 
was determined, at all events, that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed; and our first 
Motion was that the Members of that Com- 
mittee should be named in the usual way. 
We thought it essential that my right hon. 
Friend should serve on it ; but he declined 
to do so, and we were unable to persuade 
him to retract the decision. The Commit- 
tee were eventually nominated by the Ge- 
neral Committee of Elections, That Com- 
mittee met and made the Report which is 
in the hands of the House. Now, the 
Resolution of the 12th of April has been, in 
my opinion, entirely negatived by the Re- 
port, and, that being so, I propose to the 
House to rescind a Resolution at variance 
with the deliberate Report of a Committee 
so appointed. The Resolution passed by 
the House was to the effect that the Re- 
ports of the Inspectors of Schools were 
mutilated, and, therefore, were deprived of 
their value ; but the Committee reported, 
as hon. Members are well aware, that, in 
point of fact, it was not correct to state, as 
was stated in the Resolution, that from 
those Reports was excluded everything 
that was unfavourable to the views of the 
Committee on Education, or that those 
things only were inserted which were in 
their favour. The Committee found that 
passages were admitted—some favourable 
to them and some unfavourable—that there 
was no partiality in that respect, and that 
a fair representation was given of the opi- 
nions of the Inspectors of Schools. The 
Committee say that disquisitions on matters 
not belonging to the cognizance of the In- 
spectors had been omitted, and that they 
think such omission was right and proper. 
They also say that such a supervision is 
essential to the working of the Committee 
of Council as it is now constituted. There- 
fore, the Report of the Committee appears 
to me entirely to exculpate my right hon. 
Friend and the Department to which he 
belonged from the charges which were im- 
plied by the Resolution of the 12th of 
April. I therefore propose to the House 
= ; ang which I now place in your 
iands— 


“That this House, having considered the Re» 
port of the Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the practice of the Committee of Council on 
Education with respect to the Reports of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, is of opinion 
that the Resolution passed on the 12th day of 
April last, with reference to such Reports, ought 
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to be rescinded, and the said Resolution is hereby 
rescinded,” 

Mr. HOWES: Sir, as Chairman of the 
Committee I should wish to say a few words 
on this Question. If it had come on at an 
earlier period of the evening I should have 
thought it my duty to go at some length 
into the matters connected with it, but at 
this time of night I cannot be expected to 
do so. In the first place, however, I trust 
sincerely that the House, although this 
Motion has been brought on at a late time 
of night, and at a late period of the Ses- 
sion, will not object to it on the ground of 
time, knowing as we do that the noble 
Lord is extremely limited as to time, and 
it being absolutely imperative that this 
question should be set at rest once and for 
ever. Whatever different opinions there 
may be on this point and on others which 
may arise in the course of the debate, I 
hope there will be no difference upon one 
on which the Committee were unanimous 
— that the personal honour of the right 
hon. Member for Calne is absolutely and 
entirely clear and untouched. If any 
doubt of the sort has existed in the mind 
of any man in or out of this House, I trust 
it will be set at rest henceforth and for 
ever. As to the conduct of his Depart- 
ment, it is quite clear that for many years 
it has exercised a censorship and control 
over the Reports of the Inspectors. The 
Committee found unanimously that such a 
power existed, and that it had existed for 
many years, and, moreover, that it had 
been exercised with fairness and without 
excessive strictness. The noble Lord has 
analyzed the terms of the Resolution to a 
certain extent. I should be unwilling to 
discuss the meaning of the word ‘‘ mutila- 
tion.’”” The Committee considered that 
point. They refer to it in their Report, and * 
they say that it must always be a matter 
of opinion whether the omission or altera- 
tion of any portion of a document has or 
has not an important bearing with refer- 
ence to that which is admitted or is per- 
mitted to stand. The following words of 
the Resolution of the 12th of April are to 
the effect that there has been an exclusion 
of matter unfavourable to the views of the 
Department, and matter admitted which is 
favourable to them. If that is true, it is 
true to the letter, and yet the converse is 
also true ; and if the converse be added to 
the Resolution ithas no effect whatever, 
and becomes a caput mortuum. Then 
comes the point which is really at issue. 
The Resolution affirms that the censorship 
of the Reports is at variance with the under- 
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standing originally existing on the appoint- 
ment of the Inspectors. It seems to me 
that this Question entirely depends upon 
this cénsideration —Is this body of men 
entirely under the control of the Depart- 
ment and under the orders of the Depart- 
ment, or is it a body of men absolutely in- 
dependent of the Department? If it isa 
body independent of the Department, then, 
of course, any supervision or alteration of 
their Reports is a most improper proceed- 
ing; but if it is considered that the In- 
spectors are clearly officials of the Depart- 
ment and subordinate to its regulations, 
then, of course, no complaint can arise. 
The mistake—for so I must call it—ap- 
pears to me to have arisen in this way: 
When the Committee of Council was origi- 
nally formed, Parliament, no doubt, re- 
quired information on various matters con- 
nected with education, and was anxious to 
receive not only facts, but opinions, how- 
ever discordant, to assist the Department 
in hitting on some system of education 
which might be supported by the Govern- 
ment. ‘That necessity for ascertaining 
these various opinions ceased in the course 
of a few years, when the system was 
established. Then the Reports became 
quite of a different character, it became 
no longer necessary to have this mass of 


opinions, and the Reports assumed their 


present character. It seems to me that 
the error of the noble Lord the Member 
for Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil) origi- 
nated here. I trust, however, that there 
will be no opposition to the Motion of the 
noble Viscount. I trust that the noble 
Lord the Member for Stamford and the 
hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) 
whom I see opposite, and other hon. Mem- 
bers who supported the Resolution, will 
acquiesce cordially in the noble Lord’s 
Motion for the rescinding of that Resolu- 
tion. The Resolution of the 12th of April 
appears to me quite unsupported with 
facts, and I may say is entirely at vari- 
ance with them. I do not see, indeed, 
how the Resolution can assist the views of 
the hon. Members to whom I have referred 
in the matter. Their views appear to me 
to be to reassert the right to receive from 
the Inspectors all the information they 
may choose to give, both as to matters of 
fact and matters of opinion. If that be 
their object they ought to proceed, not by 
a Resolution of this kind, but by an en- 
tirely different course. They ought to 
move for an inquiry in far more general 
terms ; in some such terms, in fact, as 
those suggested by the right hon. Mem- 


Mr. Howes 
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ber for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) 
when the appointment of the Committee 
was proposed, and which would have con- 
siderably extended the inquiry of the 
Committee. If such a Committee had 
been obtained, those who supported the 
Resolution of the 12th of April might 
have appeared before it to support their 
views ; but I believe they would be far 
more free if they were relieved from the 
Resolution now standing on our books, 
Therefore, I cordially support the Resolu- 
tion of the noble Lord. 

Mr. WALTER: Sir, I have no hesita. 
tion in saying at once that I have not the 
slightest desire or intention to oppose the 
Motion of the noble Lord, both because | 
think that the main object aimed at by the 
Resolution which it is now proposed to 
rescind has been fully attained by the 
inquiry, and also because I should be 
sorry to be guilty of want of respect towards 
the Committee, which, I think, was se- 
lected with great fairness, and which has 
also conducted the inquiry with great fair- 
ness, and whose Report, though I cannot 
concur to the full extent in the description 
of it given by the noble Lord—indeed, | 
should be disposed to take exception to 
some of his expressions —still points in the 
direction indicated by his Motion. The 
only thing I do complain of is, that the 
noble Lord should not have availed himself 
of the power which he might undoubtedly 
have exercised to give this Motion prece- 
dence over the Orders of the Day, so as to 
afford to many hon. Members who have 
been forced to quit the House from sheer 
exhaustion an opportunity of stating their 
opinions upon it. The Report states that 
the principle involved in the object of this 
inquiry, and in the Resolution of the 12th 
of April, is important. That is un- 
doubtedly the case; and I may add that 
it has acquired an adventitious importance 
from the unfortunate circumstance to which 
that Resolution led—the resignation of my 
right hon. Friend the late Vice President 
of the Committee of Education—who, ac- 
tuated by feelings most honourable to him- 
self, but hardly called for, in my opinion, 
by the occasion, considered the Resolution 
to be a reflection on his personal honour. 
I never took that view of it myself, as my 
right hon. Friend well knows ; and many 
hon. Gentlemen, whose authority my right 
hon. Friend would be the first to acknow- 
ledge, fully shared that opinion. It ap- 
pears to me that this misunderstanding, as 
it is termed in the Report, was owing to 
the construction put upon the word “ mu- 
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tilation.”” I believe the word was chosen 
rather from the want of a better word than 
from any other reason ; but it certainly 
never was intended by it to throw any per- 
sonal reflection on my right hon. Friend. 
In fact, if instead of the word ‘‘ mutila- 
tion” we had used the words by which is 
described the practice of the Department— 
of which I may say we knew nothing at the 
time—if the Resolution had said, ‘* In 
the opinion of this House the practice of 
sending back to the Inspectors their Re- 
ports to be altered by them and brought 
into conformity with the Minute of 1861, 
&e.,” instead of ‘‘ the practice of muti- 
lating,” &ec., it would equally have an- 
swered my purpose, and would have been 
strictly consistent with the fact. The ques- 
tion is, what really was the practice of the 
Department in the matter. It appears to 
be thought that the essence of the charges 
against the Committee of Council was their 
alleged practice of marking Reports; but I 
wish it to be distinetly understood that that 
is not a practice I should complain of. Nor 
should I object to the Department overhaul- 
ing the Reports and exercising a kind of 
censorship over them. My right hon. 
Friend explained at great length, on several 
occasions, the history of the practice. He 
said it always had existed, but on one oc- 
casion a passage occurred in an Inspector’s 
Report so wholly irrelevant and improper 
—a comparison between the state of chas- 
tity of Protestants and Catholics, or some- 
thing of that sort—that the Minute of 186] 
was framed. I am of opinion that such a 
Department could not be carried on without 
some degree of censorship over the Re- 
ports, and without the power of striking 
out irrelevant passages. But the gist of 
my complaint was that passages bearing on 
questions in controversy were unfairly 
struck out, and that the House had not the 
benefit of statements of fact made by the 
Inspectors within their own official ex- 
perience. My right hon. Friend gave his 
own explanation of the practice of the De- 
partment. He stated that the reason which 
induced him to frame the Minute of 1861 
was as follows :— 

“The reason was my reluctance to strike out 
anything myself, as a matter of authority, from the 
Reports of the Inspectors. It appeared to me 
that it was a bad plan to strike anything out as a 
matter of authority, and then present the Report 
to Parliament, as the Report of the Inspector. I 
thought it might raise a controversy between the 
Inspector and the Office, and that he would say, 
as, I believe, in some cases he did say, that the 
context was interfered with by striking out por- 
tions, and that the meaning of what remained was 
altered. 1 preferred very much, and it seemed to 
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me, and to Lord Granville, to be the better course, 
to make the Inspector his own censor, and to col- 
lect into one Minute, instead of into different Mi- 
nutes, what it was necessary to say on the subject 
of the Inspectors’ Reports ; and, if an Inspector 
happened seriously to offend, to call his attention 
to it, and to leave him to alter the Report,” 

The practice therefore was, instead of 
striking out any passage in a Report, to 
send back the Report to the Inspector, 
with a notification that if he did not make 
it conform to certain instructions it would be 
suppressed. That, however, was more ob- 
jectionable, as it seems to me, than mark- 
ing the Report, and for an obvious reason. 
Here is a case in point. Mr. Watkins ad- 
dressed a letter to the Committee of Council 
in the following terms :— 

“T have the honour to return to you herewith 

the manuscript of my general Report for 1862, 
which I have received from you by this post, and 
to point out to you that, though it has been re- 
turned to me under the circular of August 27, 
1862, no passage in it is marked as objectionable ; 
I am therefore utterly at a loss to know what it 
is in my Report that is censured ; I drew it up 
most carefully in conformity with your letter of 
instructions, and I believe that it is entirely both 
according to the spirit and the letter of that 
document ; but I shall be most happy to consider 
any objections which may be pointed out to me 
and, if I can, conscientiously, alter the passages 
censured.” 
I do not know what satisfaction Mr. Wat- 
kins got on that occasion, for it is not 
mentioned. I suspect it was very little, 
because in answer to another question Mr, 
Lingen said that my right hon. Friend the 
Vice President ‘‘ considered it part of the 
policy of the Minute to say to an Inspector, 
‘This is not a Report which we will print 
at the public expense.’ If the Inspector 
said, ‘ Why 2’ there was no answer to that 
question; he was merely referred to his 
instructions.”” Again, in another part of 
his evidence, Mr. Lingen said— 

“I should like to substitute the actual commu- 
nications that passed between the Office and the 
Inspectors. Here is the Minute, stating what the 
Report ought to be; here is a Report sent in ; 
here is the judgment of the Committee, that it 
does not conform to the Minute; the Inspector 
says, ‘ Why ? The answer is, that we do not con- 
sider it good policy or for the interests of the 
service to tell you; that was the course of 
things.” 

I ask the House whether there can be a 
more unfair way of dealing with these 
gentlemen than this, to send back their 
Reports unaltered, and when they inquire, 
“« What is it that you object to ?—+tell us, 
and we will revise it,” to reply, ‘* You 
must find that out for yourselves—we will 
not tell you; but if you do not make your 
Reports conform to the instructions we will 
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not print them.” That is the practice of 
the Department, and it is, I must say, as 
unsatisfactory and unpleasant a mode of 
transacting business with the Inspectors 
as anything one can possibly conceive. 
Such, then, being the existing practice, I 
wish to call the attention of the House to 
a statement in the Report of the Select 
Committee, to which I take exception, be- 
cause it is at variance with fact— 

“ No objection,” say the Committee, “ is made 
to statements of facts observed by the Inspectors 
within the circle of their official experience, what- 
ever may be their bearing on the policy of the 
Committee of Council.” 

The House will recollect that the question 
turned very much on the alleged suppres- 
sion of a particular Report by Mr. Longue- 
ville Jones. My noble Friend opposite and 
myself at the time the Resolution was 
passed stated that, as we were then in- 
formed, a passage containing statements 
not of opinion, but of fact, was suppressed 
because it was deemed at variance with the 
policy of the Department. I have here the 
Report of Mr. Longueville Jones. Four 
passages in it are marked in pencil. It is 
treated as an exceptional case, and the 
Select Committee, I am sorry to say, en- 
dorse the statement. It is an exceptional 
case, just in the sense in which when a 
respectable young woman gets into a scrape 
that is called an exceptional case. It is a 
flagrant case. It is the distinct suppres- 
sion, not of an opinion, but of a fact which 
had a direct bearing on a question on which 
the House had voted only a few months 
before, and in which I myself take a strong 
personal interest—I mean the question of 
the value of schoolmasters’ certificates. It 
is said the Report was suppressed because 
it contained throughout an animus hostile 
to the Department. I must own I amata 
loss, in looking over the Report, to dis- 
cover the hostile spirit. I do not say it is 
a good Report — that is not the question, 
but I will leave the House to judge of its 
tone. The passages which are marked, 
and in which alone the hostility can be 
supposed to lurk, are these. The first 
passage relates to the excuses alleged to 
have been made by teachers and managers 
of schools for the bad reading, writing, 
and arithmetic complained of in their 
schools. The second passage contains a 
simple objection to the practice of granting 
money for school buildings. The third 
passage merely mentions that the writer 
had met with opinions and declarations 
from all quarters among teachers, but that 
Mr, Walter 
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it would be of no use stating what these 
opinions and declarations were. To the 
fourth passage I beg the attention of the 
House. It is as follows :— 

“ There are several notable examples, however, 
of admirable infant schools in Wales ; and I beg 
leave to name that of Conway, as realizing, in my 
opinion, more than any other similar institution 
I ever saw, all the highest and best requisites 
and results connected with infant teaching. The 
schoolmistress is the best infant teacher in my 
district, admirably fitted for her duties in every 
respect, and deserving of the greater credit be- 
cause she is not certificated, though she is aided 
by pupil-teachers.” 


Now if that is not a statement of fact I 
should like to know what is. I am bound 
to do my right hon. Friend the late Vice 
President the justice to say that he treated 
the passage as rather foolish, because he 
said it had no bearing on the subject, but 
as quite harmless, and such as would never 
have led him to think of condemning the 
Report. Mr. Lingen, however, saw a 
great deal of mischief in it. Mr. Lingen 
was asked— 

“You thought the statement made was in- 
tended to harass the Department ?” 
to which he replied, 

“Yes. Taken with the rest it appeared to me 
to be a certain case picked out at a rather critical 
time of the discussion to show this—here is the 


best teacher of a particular class in my district 
| who is not certificated.” 
| 





| No one can doubt that the passage was 
| marked out because it stated the very kind 
|of fact which I wanted to ascertain— 

namely, the case of a good school kept by 
/an uncertificated master or mistress. I 

have contended all along that there are 
, plenty of good schools conducted by un- 


| certificated teachers. The object of the 
Department was to prove the contrary; and 
|they had Reports stuffed full of cases to 
| show how worthless uncertificated teachers 
| were. Here, however, when an instance 
| occurred of a school, held up to commend- 
| ation, which was kept by an uncertificated 
| schoolmistress, they would not allow the 
| statement of that fact to appear, because 
it told against their side of the question 
| and in favour of mine. It was a flagrant 
‘and foolish suppression of a fact, which 
would have done little harm to the De- 
partment if published, but which has done 
them great harm by its suppression. | 
have myself been exposed to some taunts 
in this matter. Mr. Longueville Jones 
was severely censured for “his disloyalty 
and baseness”’ in furnishing me with the 
Report. I protest, not only on constitu- 
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tional, but. on personal grounds, against 
any such imputation. I will not surrender 
my Tight as a Member of Parliament to 
receive any statement either of private 

jevance or of any matter affecting the 
public welfare from any official of the Go- 
yernment whatever. We are privileged 
men. I do not say that officials have a 
right to send letters to the newspapers, or 
to confide the secrets of their Departments 
to any persons; but in this House we are 
entitled to know what is going on, what 
abuses exist in Departments, what the 
opinions of the officials are. I have not 
used any of the -information I received 
except in this House; and I will not allow 
charges of ‘disloyalty and baseness ” to 
be made against my informant, or of im- 
proper violation of confidence against my- 
self for what I did. Besides, I have an- 
other reason. Hon. Members will, perhaps, 
recollect that in 1862 a correspondence 
with Mr. Norris, one of the Government 
Inspectors, was forced on me—it was not 
courted, but, at the same time, it was not 
declined by me. Mr. Norris, the Inspeetor, 
endeavoured to dissuade me from proceed- 
ing with my Resolution, and entered into 
a correspondence with me, which he con- 
ducted in a fair and able manner. I did 
what I could to reply to his views ; but 
the Committee of Council, thinking, I 
suppose, that Mr. Norris had the best of 
the argument, deemed the correspondence 
of sufficient importance to be laid before 
the House. Well, I ask, is one Inspector 
to be allowed to write to me, with the 
sanction of the Department who lay the 
correspondence on the table, because they 
think it supports their position, and is an- 
other Inspector to be prohibited from 
communicating to me materials which 
strengthen my case? That is a position 
which any Member of this House will see 
at once is most unreasonable. I shall not 
at this hour (one o’clock) trouble the House 
with any further statement on this case. 
I would only say, in conclusion, that I 
think this whole inquiry will have been of 
very great service to the country. I hope it 
will make the Privy Council Office some- 
what more cautious, and lead them to un- 
derstand that the country is not disposed 
to submit to be ridden too hard by the 
Gentlemen at the head of that Department. 
You may be quite sure that if the Privy 
Council system is to work at all, it must 
be made to work harmoniously with the 
great body of school managers in this 
country. I assure the Department that, 
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so far from caring for its assistance, I 
should have no objection myself to see its 
whole system swept away ; for I think the 
edudation of the country could go on per- 
feetly well without it. But I say that, if 
the system is to continue, it must be made 
more applicable than it is now to the wants 
of the community, and it cannot be made 
more simple and more applicable to those 
wants as long as it is clogged by the cx- 
isting conditions and restrictions. With 
these remarks 1 do not oppose the rescind- 
ing of the Resolution. I do not wish to 
east any censure upon the Department, 
and still less upon my right hon. Friend 
who then had charge of it; and if it be 
necessary I shall support this Motion. 

Mr. F. S. POWELL said, he was un- 
able to concur with the hon. Member for 
East Norfolk (Mr. Howes) in thinking that 
although at the earliest stages of the pre- 
sent system of education it was desirable 
that the Inspectors should act with entire 
independence and afford the fullest infor- 
mation, yet that we had now arrived at 
another era in the history of the movement 
when the Inspectors should not be free 
agents, and report according to their own 
discretion, but should only be the mere in- 
struments and servants of the Department, 
expressing the opinions of the Committce 
of Privy Council only, and not their own. 
The Report of the Committee had been so 
lately circulated, that he did not think the 
House was acquainted with a letter dated 
August, 1863. It was stated in the Re- 
port that the House was aware of the sys- 
tem that had been pursued, the real fact 
being that neither the House nor the 
country was aware of that system until that 
Report was published. It had been gene- 
rally supposed that a certain censorship 
was exercised over the Inspectors’ Reports, 
but that something of freedom was never- 
theless allowed them, and that they were 
permitted to express opinions contrary to 
the judgment and practice of the Depart- 
ment. But in the letter of August, 1863, 
the Inspectors were informed that their 
practical suggestions for the improvement 
of the schools in their respective districts 
must be consistent with the existing Mi- 
nutes, and the principle sanctioned by Par- 
liament. Nothing had been allowed to 
appear in the Reports for that year which 
was contrary to the Minutes of Council. 
Take the case of the Factory Inspectors. 
One of those Inspectors recommended, the 
year before last, certain alterations in the 
factory system of Scotland, requiring a 
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change in the law to carry them out ; and 
the Government introduced a Bill to give 
effect to his suggestion. Now, if a Fac- 
tory Inspector was permitted to do that, 
why should not a School Inspector be per- 
mitted to make a suggestion, even although 
it might militate against some particular 
Minute of Council having indeed, in a cer- 
tain degree, the sanction of Parliament, 
but certainly not having the force of law ? 
He could not admit that entire impartiality 
had been shown in the exercise of that 
censorship. In a former year Mr. Wat- 
kin’s Report complained of a change made 
in regard to having Inspectors and assistant 
Inspectors, and his Report was suppressed. 
Then there was Mr. Norris’s case, which 
had been referred to by the hon. Member 
for Berkshire (Mr. Walter). He would 
not weary the House by quoting the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee at that 
hour of the night, but if any hon. Member 
would carefully consider it, he would find 
that there had been an excision of facts 
and opinions unfavourable to the views of 
the Department, while facts and opinions 
favourable to those views had been in- 
serted. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL: Sir, I am 
sorry that the noble Lord the Momber 
for the East Riding of Yorkshire (Lord 
Hotham) is not here, because I think he 
would have informed us that it was not the 
unanimous opinion of the Committee that, 
as the hon. Chairman has stated, any time 
however late, any day however late in the 
Session, is a fitting one for bringing this 
Motion forward. [Mr. Howes: No !] 
understood the hon. Member to express a 
hope that there would be no protest from 
any part of the House as to time; because, 
whatever miglit be the time, this matter 
ought to be disposed of this Session. I 
think the noble Lord the Member for the 
East Riding would have shown that there 
are members of the Committee who would 
not agree in thatopinion. This Question, 
Sir, consists of two parts—the one a per- 
sonal part, and the other a matter of 
policy. I thought that the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government carefully con- 
fined himself to the personal part of the 
Question, and if I am right in that impres- 
sion, and am to understand him as merely 
wishing to clear the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Vice President of the Education 
Department from the shadow of anything 
reflecting upon his veracity, then I have 
no objection to join the noble Lord in his 
Resolution; but, if he wishes, at this late 
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| period of the Session, and at this late hour 
of the night, to ask the House to commit 
itself to a reversal of the decision on a 
question of policy to which it came delibe- 
rately in the middle of the Session, then I 
can only enter my protest against a pro- 
ceeding which seems to me. highly uncon- 
stitutional and improper. But I gathered 
from the expressions of the noble Lord 
that he desired to confine himself strictly 
to the personal aspect of the question. 
[Viscount Patmerston signified assent. ] 

have from the first done all in my power 
to remove what seemed to me the extreme 
misapprehension of the late Vice President 
of the Education Office, that there was any 
intention on the part of any person in this 
House to cast any personal reflection upon 
him. With regard to the Committee of 
Council, I cannot extend to them the same 
complete exculpation as to the wisdom and 
entire fairness of their proceedings, but 
still I am perfectly willing to admit that 
they were actuated by right intentions, 
and | certainly do not mean to oppose 
this Motion. But as respects the matter 
of policy, I beg that my conduct on this 
occasion may not be misunderstvod. I do 
jnot admit that the Committee of Privy 
| Council have a right to mutilate or cut to 
| pieces—eall it what you like—these In- 
| spectors’ Reports. I do not agree that they 
| have the right so to alter or cause to be 
| altered the Reports intended for the use of 
_ this House as to change their meaning. I 
jeontend that the Committee of Council 
|have no right to alter any document — 
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I} that no Department has a right to alter 


any document that is placed before us, 
without saying at the same time, on the 
face of such document, that it is not 
the true original production of the per- 
son whose name it bears, but has been 
dealt with by the Department through 
which it has passed. That seems to me 
not only to be a principle essential to the 
proper conduct of any public office, but an 
elementary principle of morality. I trust 
that on a future occasion the House will 
go further and deeper into this matter— 
that the whole question of the Inspectors’ 
Reports may be inquired into by a Commit- 
tee familiar with educational subjects, and 
that we may come to some decision as to 
the extent and nature of the censorship 
which may be exercised in these cases. 
That irrelevant matter should be excluded 
I freely admit; but I caunot admit that 
argumentative matter — that is, matter 
which differs from the opinions of their 
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superiors On questions of policy—I can- 
not admit that that is rightly excluded 
from these Reports. Atall events, where- 
ever it has been excluded, hon. Members 
of this House who read the Reports ought 
to be warned that that species of censor- 
ship has been exercised. There is much 
in the Report of the Committee which I 
should have wished to criticize if the hour 
had not been so late; but I know that my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Droitwich 
(Sir John Pakington) at the earliest period 
in the vext Session intends to ask for a 
Committee of Inquiry into the whole con- 
stitution of the Committee of Council. That 
may be a fitting opportunity of reviewing 
these proceedings and of inquiring into the 
nature of the practices which that Com- 
mittee have really adopted—that may be a 
fitting opportunity of also answering the 
observations which have been made by the 
hon. Member for East Norfolk (Mr. Howes), 
which I could not answer now without 
detaining the House at an inconvenient 
length. I will only add that I hope I may 
not be held by my silence on this oceasion 
to have assented to principles which I ean- 
not admit. 





Motion agreed to. 
Resolved, 


That this House, having considered the Report 
of the Select Committee appointed to inquire into 
the practice of the Committee of Council on 
Education with respect to the Reports of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, is of opinion that 
the Resolution of the 12th day of April last, with 
reference to such Reports, ought to be rescinded, 
and the said Resolution is hereby rescinded. 


CIRCASSIANS (TURKEY). 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, that he 
rose to move for papers relating to the 
immigration into Turkey of Circassian 
exiles, A great amount of suffering had 
been caused by the proceedings of the 
Russian authorities in Circassia, owing to 
the great miseries and suffering entailed 
upon an immense number of the unfortu- 
nate natives of the Caucasus. The course 
pursued in that quarter seemed to be but 
4 portion of the policy of the Russian Go- 
vernment towards rebellious or resistant 
races. In Poland the same course had 
been pursued, and the Poles had been for- 
bidden to hold any land in Lithuania. The 
object of Russia appeared to be to get rid 
of every people opposed to her rule, and to 
replace them with the pure Russian race. 
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In short, everything pointed to a revival of 
that policy, which rendered her an object 
of so much alarm some time since. He 
would also remind the House that England 
had a great interest in the subject, besides 
the general one of humanity, as Russia 
was employing her resources in extending 
her power eastward. 


— Papers moved for. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this 
llouse, Copy of further Papers showing what steps 
are being taken by the Turkish Government re- 
lating to the Immigration of Circassians into 
Turkey.” —(Mr. Henry Seymour.) 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he was glad that 
the subject had been brought before the 
Ilouse, as a great and lasting feeling exis- 
ted against the proceedings of the Russian 
Government, by the course it had pursued 
with regard to the gallant race of the 
Caucasus. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he quite agreed in 
the opinion which had been expressed of 
the great crime which had been committed 
by Russia. The Turkish Government had 
behaved with great humanity. The Sul- 
tan had subscribed £50,000 from his own 
privy purse for the relief of the poor refu- 
gees. There was some difference as to 
their numbers, one account describing them 
at 100,000, another at 300,000. The 
probability was they numbered about one- 
half. The Russian Government had done 
nothing beyond placing at their disposal 
three or four vessels. The British Govern- 
ment had given every assistance in their 
power, by furnishing transports, and send- 
ing a large amount of biscuits, With re- 
gard to papers, he had none that he could 
produce at present. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tlouse adjourned at half 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 26, 1864. 


MINUTES.] —Posuc Buis—First Reading— 
Cranbourne Street * (No. 252); Poor Relief 
(Metropolis)* (No. 253). 

Second Reading — Fortifications (Provision for 
Expenses)* (No. 247); Limited Penalties * 
(No. 97). 
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Commitiee—Weights and Measures (Metric Sys- 
tem)* (No. 164); Harwich Harbour Act 
Amendment * (No. 210); Portsmouth Dock- 
yard (Acquisition of Lands)* (No, 215); Judg- 
ments, &c., Law Amendment* (Nos, 250 & 251); 
Local Government Supplemental (No. 2)* (No. 
190); Criminal Justice Act (1855) Extension* 
Ne. 231); Armagh Archiepiscopal Revenues* 


Foreign Affairs— 


No. 232); Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion)* ; New Zealand (Guarantee of Loan)* 
(No. 233) ; Public Works (Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts)* (No. 237); Poor Removal * (No. 
239); Sheriffs Substitute (Scotland) * (No. 
216); Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland) Supplemental * (No. 221); West 
Indian Incumbered Estates Acts Amendment * 
(No. 225). 

Report— Harwich Harbour Act Amendment * 
(No, 210); Portsmouth Dockyard (Acquisition 
of Lands)* (No. 215); Judgments, &c., Law 
Amendment * (Nos. 250 & 251); Local Go- 
vernment Supplemental (No. 2)* (No. 190); 
Criminal Justice Act (1855) Extension * (No. 
231); Armagh Archiepiscopal Revenues * (No. 
232); Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) * ; 
New Zealand (Guarantee of Loan)* (No. 233) ; 
Public Works (Manufacturing Districts)* (No. 
237); Poor Removal * (No. 239); Sheriffs 
Substitute (Scotland)* (No. 216); Drainage 
and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Supple- 
mental * (No. 221); West Indian Incumbered 
Estates Acts Amendment * (No. 225) ; Pier and 
Harbour Orders Confirmation * (No. 151). 

Third Reading—Metropolitan District Railways*; 
Judgments, &c., Law Amendment (Nos. 250 
& 251); Expiring Laws Continuance* (No. 
208); Highways Act Amendment * (Nos. 227 
& 228); Railway Companies Powers* (Nos. 
229 & 230) ; Contagious Diseases * (No. 234) ; 
Bank Post Bills (Ireland)* (No. 236); Corn 
Accounts and Returns* (No. 238); West- 
minster Bridge Traffic * (No. 240); Stamp 
Duties Act (1864) Amendment * (No. 241); 
Thames Conservancy* (No. 226); Railways 
Construction Facilities * (No. 222). 


JUDGMENTS, é&c., LAW AMENDMENT 
BILL—(Nos. 250 and 251.) 
COMMITTEE. THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, this Bill 
effected some improvement in the law 
relating to judgments which he had him- 
self in vain endeavoured to accomplish, 
and, therefore, he could not find fault with 
the measure. But he had never attempted 
more than to protect dond fide purchasers 
or mortgagees against judgments. But 
one clause of the Bill took away the right 
of every judgment creditor as against the 
property of the debtor, unless and until he 
actually sued out execution upon his judg- 
ment. That, in his opinion, was not ex- 
pedient, and very unwise. There was 
another provision of the Bill which was of 
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the utmost importance. By the law as it 
at present stood execution could not issue 
upon any judgment so as to affect the land 
until twelve months after judgment had 
been obtained; but under the provisions of 
this Bill the son of a tenant for life of an 
estate, who was entitled to the remainder, 
and who might, as eldest sons had done 
before, and most probably would do again, 
be desirous of anticipating his inheritance; 
he might go to a Jew money lender, who 
would advance him money, the borrower 
giving him a judgment on his interest in 
the estate; and by this Bill the creditor, 
the moment he obtained that judgment, 
might sell the reversion, and thus the pro- 
perty of the youth might pass from him 
for a very inadequate consideration. It 
might be said, that with the quickness with 
which business was now transacted in 
Chancery this might be effected under a 
mortgage. But the answer was, that a 
mortgage was a contract. He considered 
this a very important measure, and would 
have divided the House upon it if he had 
been in a position to do so. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the Bill and every clause of it had been 
carefully considered by a Select Committee, 
and every noble and learned Lord who was 
a member of that Committee, except his 
noble and learned Friend, had approved it. 


Observations. 


House in Committee accordingly. 


An Amendment made; Standing Orders, 
Nos. 37 and 38 considered, and dispensed 
with ; Amendment reported. 


Bill read 3°, with the Amendment, and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH rose, 
pursuant to Notice, to call the attention 
of the House to the Changes which have 
taken place in the State of Foreign Affairs 
since Parliament met, and said, my Lords, 
I avail myself of this opportunity, which 
is almost the last which will be afforded 
before the prorogation of Parliament, to 
draw your Lordships’ attention to the 
great change which has taken place in 
Foreign Affairs since we met in Feb- 
ruary —a change affecting not merely 
the integrity of the Danish dominions, 
which almost every State in Europe a few 
years ago thought of great importance to 
the balance of power and the interests of 
peace, but affecting also the sacredness of 
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the obligations of treaties by which all the 
States of Europe are bound together—af- 
fecting the security of all the smaller and 
weaker States which may dread the ag- 
gression of neighbouring Powers, and, 
above all, affecting that steady progress of 
constitutional government on the Continent 
of Europe, which for several years we have 
witnessed with so much sympathy and satis- 
faction. I confess I rise to address your 
Lordships now with very different feelings 
from those by which I was animated when 
I addressed you on more than one previous 
oceasion this Session on the subject of 
Foreign Affairs. I then had some hope of 
doing good. I have now no such hope, and 
I speak only because I think it right to 
endeavour to lay the actual state of affairs 
before this House and the country. I then 
appealed to the higher and nobler feelings 
of Parliament and the nation, believing as 
I did that a course which was dictated by 
generosity was also recommended by policy. 
Others, with more success, appealed to more 
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common feelings—to love of ease, to love 
of repose, to love of quiet, but, above all, to | 
that love of money, which is now become 
the engrossing passion of the people of this | 
country. My Lords, er Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment declared that they would afford | 
no assistance whatever to Denmark in her 

difficulties, after the Conference was at an 

end. At the commencement of the Session, 

Her Majesty’s Opposition stated that it was | 
not their business to find a Foreign policy, | 
although they did not appear to disregard 
the obligations of finding a civil policy. 
Having declined, however, to find a Foreign 
policy, they saw fit to adopt the policy of 
the Government, and declared that they 
too were not prepared to give assistance to 
Denmark, while they condemned at the 
same time in the strongest terms the con- 
duct of the Government throughout the 
course of the negotiations. I regret, my 
Lords, this decision of the two great parties 
which divide this House and the State, but 
Iam convinced it would be idle to seek to 
foree any opinion of mine on a reluctant 
House and a determined Ministry. I 
must, however, say that in looking back 
to the past, I do not think the policy now 
80 generally adopted would have been 
adopted by any one of the great Ministers 
of former times whom history delights to 
honour ; nor can I find in all our history 
more than one reign in which this policy 
would have been congenial to a Government, 
and that was the reign of King James I., 





when the noble Earl opposite might have 
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Observations. 


carried out his policy of abstinence from 
war with the cordial favour of his Sove- 
reign. There was, however, in those days 
a great man who thought differently. I 
recollect a passage in a work of one of the 
greatest of mankind—Bacon—who in his 
Moral and Political Essays, which con- 
tain perhaps more wisdom than any un- 
inspired book, says, ‘‘ Let no State expect 
to be great that is not awake upon any just 
oceasion of arming.” That he, great 
moralist as he was, believed to be the true 
principle of public conduct. But see in 
what astate Denmark is now. She lies 
prostrate at the feet of her unserupulous 
enemies. She is without fortresses ; she 
is weak and has no one to defend her, 
unless it be the Emperor of France, who 
perhaps at this moment may come forward 
on her behalf. At the commencement of 
the Session, Denmark stood in the position 
in which she was placed after the Congress 
of Vienna. She was shorn of the prestige 
and honour of her ancient glory—greatly 
through our means—by the destruction of 
one of her fleets, and the carrying away of 


| another, and by the loss of Norway, which 


had been given to conciliate Sweden during 
the great war. But she was still in pos- 
session of the ancient provinces which she 
had held for 400 years, and which she 
would have continued to possess but for the 
intrigues of the Germans. Consider, my 
Lords, by what steps the enemies of Den- 
mark proceeded. The German Confeder- 
ation first decided on the Execution in 
Hlolstein, and based it mainly, if not en- 
tirely, latterly, upon certain Royal Letters 
Patent issued by the late King on the 30th 
of March last year. But before that Exe- 
cution commenced, those Letters Patent 
had been withdrawn, so that the ground of 
their proceeding was entirely cut from 
under the feet of the Diet. Within less 
than three weeks after the Federal Exc- 
cution commenced, Austria and Prussia ap- 
peared on the scene as substantive partics, 
not as members of the German Confedera- 
tion, and proceeded to occupy Schleswig as 
a material guarantee for the execution of 
certain diplomatic arrangements made in 
1852. Among those arrangements was 
this, that Denmark should do nothing that 
could even tend to the union of Schleswig 
with Denmark. The act of the 18th of 
November, which was especially complained 
of, made little or no change in the relations 
which had existed between Schleswig and 
Denmark from the year 1858. In that 
year, Holstein, which had before been re- 
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presented in the Parliament of Denmark, 
was withdrawn from it in consequence of 
objections taken by the German Confede- 
ration. Schleswig, however, remained, 
without any objection on the part of Ger- 
many until this period of 1863, when it was 
first stated that this measure, which added 
little to the connection between Schleswig 
and Denmark, was contrary to the ar- 
rangements of 1852. During the whole 
time that that Act of November was dis- 
cussed in the Parliament of Denmark, no 
objection was made by the German Powers 
until the Jast two or three days; indeed, 
it was supposed that the measure was in 
entire conformity with their desire. That 
measure of November 18 contained one pro- 
vision, however, which was undoubtedly a | 
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the impunity which was granted to them, 
seeing that no opposition was made to 
their first, second, and third steps, they 
went on further in wrong and stand thus 
where they are now. The other day there 
was some conversation about a Holy Alli- 
ance, and it was said that there was no 
Holy Alliance, nor any probability of one, 
There may not be, I dare say, any Treaty 
of Holy Alliance, nor should I attach much 
importance to it if there were; for I con- 
sider that when the Powers of Europe tore 
to pieces the Treaty of 1852, they tore to 
pieces all treaties and destroyed all their 
authority. If the Powers had agreed toa 
Treaty of Holy Alliance, they would stand 
by it just as long as was convenient to 
them, and no longer. But, although I be. 


Observations. 





contravention of the arrangements of 1852. | lieve there is nota Treaty of Holy Alli. 
It contained a provision for extending the | ance, there is an understanding—not a holy 
electoral law of Denmark to the province of | understanding—an understanding which 
Schleswig. The Germans, no doubt, had | seems to me to be worse thar. a Holy Alli- 
reason to expect that that wouldnot bedone; | ance. The Holy Alliance was a combina- 
but they never openly objected to it. They | tion of Princes who bearing in mind the 
did not wish to put forward their desire to| French Revolution, then recently termi- 
prevent the progress of liberal and popular | nated, and all its disastrous consequences, 


government as their reason for declaring 
war; but their reason it was. It was 
admitted by M. Bismark; and Austria 
and Prussia desired the King, on pain of 
instant war, of his own authority, after the 
dissolution of his Parliament, te annul that 
Act, which he could not constitutionally 
do; which he could not do without violat- 
ing hisoath. M. Bismark coolly suggested 
that if the King could not constitutionally 
repeal that Act he might declare a state 
of siege, and then he could do anything — 
anything, no doubt, in crime, but nothing 
in rectitude, If the King had acted on 
that suggestion he would undoubtedly have 


deserved dethronement, and he would have | 


lost the character not only of an honest 
monarch, but of an honest man. War 
was declared, and the Germans entered 
Schleswig. That was the second passage 
of this war. They had not been there long 
before they took steps, under a mere pre- 
text, to invade Jutland. Austria at first 
evidently had strong objections to the oc- 
cupation of Jutland, but she was induced 
to accede to the desire of Prussia, and Jut- 
land was soon occupied as well as Schies- 
wig. Now, my Lords, what do these 
various successive steps prove? What I 
infer from them is, that this war between 
Denmark and Germany did not begin 
uno intuifu; that there was no ori- 
ginal plan to do what they have done 
and what they are doing ; but that, seeing 


The Earl of Ellenborough 


saw danger in every movement of the 
| people to force new Constitutions on 
‘their Sovereigns, and who, widely dif- 
‘fering from us, who revere Magna 
| Charta, and look back with pride on the 
| events which led to King William coming 
to this country, determined to avert the 


| dangers they apprehended by suppressing 
all the institutions which were thus forced 


on Sovereigns. But while they committed 
these acts of hostility to publie liberty they 
had at least honour among themselves. 
They adhered to their words—they de- 
clared that they would not carry their in- 
tervention further than the necessity of 
the case, and that they would only occupy 
| a country until things were put into their 
former position. They declared that they 





had no views of self-aggrandizement, no 
| desire for the acquisition of territory, and 
| that they would leave the dominions of the 
| assisted King as soon as the necessity was 
|passed; and so they did—nor did they 
| exercise any undue rigour in enforcing the 
| payment of their expenses. I believe the 
| debt owing by France to Spain for the ex- 
penses of the Spanish expedition to be not 
Poe paid, so that it does not appear that 
| there has been any heavy financial pressure 
on Spain, nor was there on Naples. But 
these German princes, who have arrived 
at an understanding hostile to liberty, 
carry their principles much further. They 
prohibit the action of the King of Den- 
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mark, in conjunction with his Parliament, 
to extend the electoral franchise to the 

le of Schleswig. They even propose 
to take altogether from the King of Den- 
mark the province to which, in concert with 
his Parliament, he desired to give a more 
popular constitution. That is going much 
further than was ever attempted by the 
Powers connected with the Holy Alliance. 
Iam not surprised that these Sovereigns, 
proceeding in this manner, were disposed 
to think that they might go on with im- 
punity. The noble Earl did not conceal 
that it was his opinion, and that of the 
Government, that no assistance should be 
afforded to Denmark. There were other 
things besides the declarations of Ministers 
upon the subject which instructed the Ger- 
man Powers yet more clearly and signifi- 
eantly as to the course we intended to 
pursue. Within a few days of the com- 
mencement of the Session the Naval and 
Military Estimates were laid on the table. 
They contained a reduction, not a large 
one, both in our naval and military strength. 
Economy was to be the order of the day ; 
it was thought necessary to show a balance 
and to get that small balance our naval and 
military strength was reduced. But not 
merely was there this reduction, but the 
Estimates were ostentatiously declared to 
be Peace Estimates. There could be no 
mistake about it; it was quite clear from 
their conduct, as well as their declarations, 
that Ministers intended to stand by with- 
out giving any assistance to Denmark. It 
would be most unreasonable if we were to 
demand that a British Minister should suc- 
ceed in all he undertakes, or that he 
should always get what he asks for. But 
I think we are entitled to demand from a 
British Minister that he shall not adopt a 
course which renders success in his nego- 
tiations impossible. That, I think, is a 
just demand. But when the noble Earl, or 
any other negotiator, enters into negotia- 
tions by making it distinetly understood 
that, however much he may be defeated in 
his propositions, he will not lift his arm 
to enforce them, and that in no case will 
he resort to war, he at once loses all 
his strength. Diplomacy is armed reason. 
It is not pure reason ; if it were, the Mi- 
nisters of Portugal, of Greece, and of the 
Pope would have as much influence in a 
Conference as the Ministers of the great 
Powers of Europe. But the strength of 
Powers in a Conference is the strength 
they have behind them, and if they declare 
that they will never use that strength they 
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might as well have none. They would be 
in the disagreeable position which would 
have been occupied by a gentleman in 
Dublin about the time of the Union, if he 
had made it publicly known that he in- 
tended never to fight, and had then gone 
about interfering in the business of every- 
body, and saying the most unpleasant 
things in the most disagreeable way. I 
leave to the judgment of the House what 
would have been the influence of that gen- 
tleman in society. No doubt he would 
have been continually insulted until he 
would have been compelled to violate his 
own resolution and fight at a time when, per- 
haps, he was least prepared. My Lords, 
I consider it of the deepest importance and 
the most dangerous import, that in the 
Conference the neutral Powers of Europe 
should have decided on not regarding the 
Treaty of 1852 as the basis of their pro- 
ceedings. I can see nothing whatever—I 
can see no change of circumstances— 
which could have justified a departure 
from the obligations of that treaty ; 
and the only excuse I can find for it 
is this—that it is now said to be esta- 
blished, that nations are to decide who 
shall be their governors. But, my 
Lords, the application of that rule to 
the present case of Schleswig-Holstein 
is a complete fallacy. When a great 
homogeneous people declare by a vast ma- 
jority in favour of any particular form of 
government, no doubt it is just that their 
will should prevail. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, in recognizing that principle, 
rendered to this country and to Europe 
as great an act of civil service as he 
ever performed. When the French peo- 
ple put aside Charles X., the Duke of 
Wellington at once recognized the new 
Government ; but no injury was done to 
Europe by acknowledging the change of 
rulers decided on by the French people. 
Depend upon it, whether a Bourbon, a 
Member of the House of Orleans, or a 
Bonaparte sits on the Throne of France, 
there will be little or no difference in the 
conduct of the French Government as 
regards Foreign policy. The French 
people will impress their character on 
the Government, and it matters little to 
the world at large who may be at the 
head of that nation; but itis a differ- 
ent thing when the people of Holstein say, 
‘* We desire to separate ourselves from the 
country with which we have been so long 
united.”” They may desire that; but they 
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disturbing the balance of power in every 
part of Europe, and, as they owe a duty 
to Europe, the substitution of one Sove- 
reign for another in Schleswig- Holstein be- 
comes a question for the European Powers. 
Again, ought we not to consider this mat- 
ter with reference to the binding power of 
treaties generally? Because, if this new 
principle of dealing with treaties is sane- 
tioned, the more ancient a treaty is, the 
longer it has been established among the 
laws of Europe, the less, in point of fact, 
may be the justification for its continuance. 
1 see in this very great danger ; for what 
is a precedent to-day will be a rule to- 
morrow, and there will be no security left 
except in strength for the preservation of 
anything. But, my Lords, observe how 
dangerous it is to permit a small and weak 
State to be overcome, gpoliated, and dis- 
membered by the coalition of great and 
powerful States, no one assisting her or 
endeavouring to arrest the blow. There 
is not one of the weak States of Europe 
which may not feel her security greatly 
impaired by what has occurred in Den- 
mark, If the two great German Powers, 
without being interfered with by the neu- 
tral Powers, may take possession of Schles- 
wig and Holstein, and plunder Denmark 
as they will, what security is there that 
when they have obtained possession of Kiel 
for a naval station Prussia may not get up 
a quarrel with Holland about Limbourg 
and Luxembourg, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the port of the Texel? The same 
consideration applies to a weaker State, 
Belgium. What is to prevent France from 
moving on Belgium and obtaining posses- 
sion of the ports on the Scheldt? My 
Lords, this question of Denmark is the 
question of Sweden, of Holland, of Bel- 
gium. It is the question of all the smaller 
and weaker States of Europe; and the 
ruin which is now, without any attempt to 
prevent it, brought upon Denmark will 
terrify all the smaller States, and destroy 
altogether their feeling of independence. 
More than all, my Lords, I look on this 
movement of Prussia and Austria as more 
particularly a demonstration of the despotic 
Powers against the growing freedom of 
Germany and the spread of constitutional 
principles. We know the position of the 
King of Prussia and his Parliament before 
the commencement of hostilities in Den- 
mark. We know also how things went on 
in Austria, though there they were better 
and there was much more hope; but no 
one who reads the papers on the Danish 
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Question — no one who has watched the 
progress of Affairs in Europe—can doubt 
that this was, I will not say a well laid, but 
a wickedly laid plan to destroy the liberties 
of the people of Denmark, and likewise to 
destroy the liberties of the people of Prus. 
sia and Austria. I dread this, not because 
it is a thing which will last—not because 
its authors will continue to enjoy an immu- 
nity from punishment—but because some 
few months ago I saw the steady and tran. 
quil flow of a fertilizing stream which would 
have passed through the whole of those 
territories bringing peace and happiness 
to the people. Their rulers have thrown 
up a dam against it; for a time that dam 
will prevent its flow ; but before very long 
it will burst over its bounds, and, sweeping 
onwards with the violence of an avalanche, 
it will destroy those who attempt to restrain 
it. It is because the things that are being 
done cannot be done without bringing after 
them a retribution—a terrible retribution 
—I now speak with so much alarm of the 
course which Prussia and Ausiria have been 
permitted to take. I think we cannot dis- 
guise from ourselves that there is in those 
transactions something behind more dan- 
gerous than that which we see. There 
is a mystery we cannot fathom. We can- 
not give any reasonable explanation of 
the conduct of Russia and France. What, 
then, must be our course? We must look 
to ourselyes—we must consolidate our own 
strength—improving in every way our na- 
tional defences not only in fortifications, 
but in our Jand forces, regular and irregular, 
and also in our navy. We must also en- 
deavour to be, as we ought always to be, on 
the best understanding with France; but, 
at all events, I hope we shall yet revive the 
ancient spirit of this country, which did not 
consider lucre to be the only great good, 
but ever had regard to honour and the 
justice of the cause it espoused. Vice and 
crime seem now to stalk unchallenged from 
one end of Europe to the other. Does his- 
tory record so cruel an edict as that which 
has driven the Circassians from their homes 
without any assistance on the part of the 
Government that has consigned them to 
banishment? Does history record an in- 
stance of a people so trodden under foot 
as the Poles have been in recent times ? 
Women, children, and old men and young 
men, the hope and glory of their families, 
mercilessly exiled — apparently on the 
principle that the best man is the best exile 
—forced to travel on foot from Warsaw to 
Siberia, many dying on the road, and those 
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who survive destined on their arrival to a 
life of slavery. When we see, besides, this 
act of wrong to Denmark — Prussia and 
Austria proceeding after their own requisi- 
tions have been complied with—marching 
from one excess to another, till they have 
appropriated to themselves a large portion 
of an ancient country—my Lords, when I 
see such flagrant offences against right and 
justice, such reckless provocations of Provi- 
dence, I feel that they cannot go on with- 
out a decided chastisement and retribution; 
and I only pray that we who have not taken 
a part in this dreadful wrong — that 
those who have not participated in it — 
may, by the Divine mercy and permis- 
sion, be exempted from the punishment ; 
and that, if it is to come, it may only be 
inflicted upon those who have designed, and 
those who have been employed in perpe- 
trating the crime. 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, the noble 
Earl has spoken with his usual ability and 
eloquence on a very important subject ; 
but he has admitted in the beginning of 
his speech that he does not agree with the 
Government nor with the Opposition ; and 
he might have added that he does not agree 
with the country. 1 shall not pretend to 
enter at any length upon the subject, see- 
ing that it has already been fully debated 
in both Houses of Parliament, and they 
have expressed their decisions with regard 
to it; but there are some of the state- 
ments of the noble Earl which appear to 
me to require so much correction in order 
to reduce them to the actual state of facts, 
that I cannot altogether avoid noticing 
them. The noble Earl throughout spoke 
of Denmark as if it was a country of a 
homogeneous population, which had been 
invaded by two great Powers for the pur- 
pose of wresting away from it some portion 
of its territory. Now, the difficulty of this 
question throughout has been that, while 
Denmark is a small country, it is inhabited 
by two different races, and the one pos- 
sessing the capital and seat of power, and 
controlling the government of the whole 
country, is at issue with the other race 
which occupied certain of its provinces. 
But there was another difficulty still, and 
acomplication beyond this—namely, that 
while the majority could exercise, unjustly 
and oppressively if they chose, their power 
over the minority, that minority had the op- 
portunity of appealing to a nation on their 
frontier, containing more thah 40,000,000 
of inhabitants, whose feelings, passions, 
and sympathies were with the minority. 
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In that situation of affairs the great Powers 
of Europe made a treaty, which I took the 
liberty on a former occasion of styling an 
artificial treaty. It was the best thing 
that could at that time be done; but it 
depended for its favourable operation on the 
temper, moderation, and good sense of 
those who had the rule in Denmark, as 
well as of the other parties. It must be 
remembered that at the beginning of the 
contest in 1848, when Prussia invaded the 
Danish provinces, and when Austria like- 
wise appealed to arms, those Powers only 
retired from the territory of the King of 
Denmark after obtaining engagements by 
which they were justified in interfering in 
the internal government of Ilolstein and 
Schleswig. They were justified in inter- 
fering in regard to Holstein by the general 
law of the Germanic Confederation, and in 
Schleswig by those special engagements 
made in 1851. When, therefore, during 
eleven years there were disputes and dis- 
cussions between Denmark and the Ger- 
manic Confederation, the other Powers, 
parties to the Treaty of 1852, who were 
bystanders in this disturbance, were obliged 
to ask themselves whether Denmark was 
entirely blameless in the matter, and whe- 
ther she had fulfilled all the promises she 
had made. For my part, having thought 
it my duty to look into this subject, I could 
neither say that the Government of Den- 
mark were blameless, nor that they had 
fulfilled all the promises by which they 
had bound themselves to the Germanic 
Confederation and to Austria and Prussia. 
Therefore the question came to this—that 
the other Powers would not have been jus- 
tified in purely and simply defending Den- 
mark ; for while they held up the right 
hand to defend Denmark, it would have 
been necessary for them with the left to 
compel her to fulfil her promises, to govern 
according to her engagements, and treat 
her German subjects with the same fair- 
ness and justice as her Danish subjects 
were treated. Therefore, the question was 
in itself extremely complicated, and no one 
could say that in going to war for Denmark 
purely and simply and without demanding 
anything from Bremedhs an entirely right 
course would be taken. This appears to 
me to be the difficulty of the question. It 
was not a question whether you should go 
to war or not. You could not draw the 
sword without being convinced that you 
were in the right. If you are to go to war 
and to ask the people of England to con- 
tribute large subsidies for carrying on the 
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war, let the people at least be sure you are 
fighting in the right cause. When I say 
that Denmark did not stand perfectly up- 
right in this matter, I by no means intend 
to take the part of the German Powers 
against any of the accusations made against 
them by the noble Earl. I think, and I 
have always said, that if they had been 
willing to submit this matter to the deci- 
sion of those Powers of Europe not so 
immediately concerned as themselves—if 
the parties on both sides had listened to 
fair terms—this question might have been 
settled by negotiation. But, unfortunately, 
while Denmark had for eleven years con- 
tinually and persistently put herself in 
the wrong, Germany at length determined 
to listen to no reason, to accept no pro- 
mises of redress, and hastened on to war, 
resolved to settle the question by the ar- 
bitrament of arms. I thought that that 
conduct was not the result of the real judg- 
ment of Austria and Prussia, but that it 
was a means, perhaps, by which they 
sought, together or separately, to obtain 
the popular feeling in Germany in their 
favour; and it was rather to content that 
feeling, than because they thought their 
cause was right or their actions in accord- 
ance with their professions, that the war 
was precipitated on. Now, I do not mean 
to discuss the question which the noble 
Earl has raised, that though France and 
Russia refused to be our partners, we 
should ourselves have interposed, and by 
our own means have defended Denmark. 
That question has been discussed already 
in both Houses of Parliament, and I hold 
in my hand the Resolution arrived at in 
the House of Commons on the subject, and 
the Address which that House presented 
to Her Majesty, after a discussion, I think, 
of four nights. The other House, which 
is the only constitutional body to which, in 
ease of war, an appeal could be made for 
the means of carrying on the war, after 
thanking Her Majesty for laying before 
them the papers on the question, and ex- 
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of Commons would not have supported the 
Government. The noble Earl sup 
that in the course pursued the honour of 
England has been neglected. I ask in 
what respect has the honour of England 
been in any way involved in this contest ? 
Is it the case that you had a treaty by 
which you were bound to assist Denmark ? 
No such treaty exists, neither is there any 
obligation of honour which compels to in- 
volve ourselves in war for the sake of Den- 
mark. Iam fully convinced that if ever a 
case should arise in which the honour of 
this country requires war, you would have 
the House of Commons deciding, not by a 
small majority, but by overwhelming num. 
bers, to support any obligations involving 
the honour of the country. My Lords, the 
noble Earl has spoken of the effect which 
the war in Schleswig and Holstein may 
have upon the liberties of Germany, and 
the constitutional question in Prussia. 
Well, it is quite true that there has been 
for a considerable time a contest going on 
between the Crown and the House of Com- 
mons in Prussia with regard to points 
which vitally concern the constitutional 
liberties of that country. It would almost 
seem that we might repeat now what Mr. 
Burke said in that most eloquent speech of 
his delivered ninety years ago on the paci- 
fication of America. Speaking at that 
time of the contest in America, he said, 
‘* Slavery is a weed that grows anywhere. 
They may have it in Spain, they may have 
it in Prussia.” Now one would be loth to 
think that the people of Prussia in the 
course of those ninety years have not 
learned both to love and to value or to un- 
derstand liberty. My belief is that neither 
on the part of the Crown, on the part of 
the House of Lords, or on the part of the 
House of Commons of Prussia, have they 
yet arrived at a complete understanding of 
| that complex machine called a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy. I do believe, however, 
| that the spirit of liberty exists in Prussia, 
| that it exists throughout Germany, and that 





pressing regret that the Conference was it requires no aid and no assistance from 
brought to a close without aceomplishing | us. But after this question of Denmark 
the important purposes for which it assem-| has been decided, as it will be decided, 
bled, went on to express the satisfaction | without any interference on our part, I 
with which they learnt that at this con- | believe the best prospect of seeing liberty 
juncture Her Majesty had been advised to | and constitutional monarchy established in 
abstain from interfering in the war between Germany will be to leave that brave and 
Denmark and Germany. It is, therefore, ; intelligent people to settle for themselves 
clear, that if the Government had called | the differences which may exist between 
on the Commons for the means of carrying | them and their Sovereign, and there is no 
on war, in which, as I have said, France| need that England should in any way in- 
and Russia refused to take part, the House | terfere in the settlement of that dispute. 
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I am far from thinking, if we compare the 
state of things now with what it was fifty 
years ago, at the time of the Treaty of 
1815, or with what it was forty years ago 
in 1821 and 1823, at the time of the Holy 
Alliance, that the people of Europe have 
not made great progress in the study of 
politieal questions. I believe that that 
which was possible for the Sovereigns of 
Europe in 1823, that which was possible 
for the Sovereign of France at that time, 
when he put down the Cortes of Spain, and 
established absolute monarchy there, would 
not be possible now. I believe that no 
Sovereign who reads the signs of the times 
would attempt any such thing. On the 
contrary, I believe that the Sovereigns will 
find it to be their interest to make such an 
ageement with their subjects that consti- 
tutional monarehy will in time prevail in all 
the countries of Europe. That is my be- 
lief ; and I am far from thinking that if we 
had rushed into war, and the States of 
Europe had been pitted against each other 
in a bloody contest, we should have pro- 
moted the cause of liberty any more than 
we should have promoted the cause of peace. 
I believe, on the contrary, that by leaving 
it to the people and the Sovereigns of Ger- 
many to settle their differences among 
themselves, we have done not only that 
which is good for the honour and interests 
of England, but that which is best for the 
interests of Europe at large. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE: My Lords, I cannot allow the 
speech of my noble Friend the Foreign 
Secretary to pass without making a few 
observations. My noble Friend appears to 
me to have taken up a position somewhat 
unfortunate, for while he opened his 
speech by saying that he found no reasons 
which would have justified us in taking 
up arms on behalf of Denmark, he pro- 
ceeded to condemn in the strongest terms 
the conduct of the Powers who were the 
other parties to that conflict. My noble 
Friend (Earl Russell) then asked swhere 
weean find anything to justify the obser- 
vation that the honour of England has 
been sacrificed in these negotiations. I 
humbly conceive, my Lords, that the ques- 
tion is not a question of the honour of Eng- 
land, but of the management of affairs ; 
and, I must say, with all deference to my 
noble Friend, and with all due considera- 
tion for the difficulties with which he has 
had to contend, and for the quéstions which 
he has justly described as of so delicate 
and complicated a nature, comparing the 
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result with the objects to be obtained, the 
disappointment of the public has been fully 
justified. The great object which I un- 
derstood the Government to have in view 
was to maintain peace in the North of 
Europe. Well, we had not peace, but 
war. We are told that the treaty which 
provided for the integrity and indepen- 
dence of Denmark was to be maintained. 
That treaty has been given up by the 
English Government itself. And so through 
every phase of the negotiations we find 
the same unfortunate contradictions be- 
tween the objects sought and the results 
brought about. Hopes have been raised, 
and have been disappointed. We went 
into a Conference without a basis, and 
consequently without a chance of success. 
And what was the end? Total failure. 
Patting all these things together, it seems 
impossible not to perceive that there is 
too much justification for the impression 
that we have incurred a certain amount 
of discredit. And such, unfortunately, 
has been the case on several occasions 
within the last two years. It is not only 
with regard to Denmark that we have 
incurred discredit, but also in the nego- 
tiations with Russia last year on the affairs 
of Poland. I will not unnecessarily go 
over ground which has been so often 
trodden before—it will be sufficient if I 
ask your Lordships to call to mind the 
cireumstances under which we entered 
into negotiations with respect’ to Poland, 
and to compare them with the cireum- 
stances under which we abandoned her. 
The Poles in the end were left in a situa- 
tion far worse than they would have been 
in had they been left to their own indepen- 
dent efforts. We had then the advantage 
of the co-operation of Austria in eonjunc- 
tion with France, Austria has since 
taken a different course, and we have 
reason to apprehend that it is in conse- 
quence of the policy which we then 
adopted. Then with respect to that 
much-vexed question, the proposal of a 
Congress by France — what we have to 
regret is not that we declined the pro- 
position, but the manner in which we 
declined it. I cannot conceal from my- 
self that the tone which pervaded our 
answer went far to justify the very strong 
feeling of disappointment which prevailed 
in Franee. I, for one, never could per- 
ceive in the proposal for a Congress any 
just grounds for suspecting the motives 
of him who made it. He was placed in 
a very painful position by the result of the 
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negotiations with Russia; it was natural 
for him to seek for some resource at a, 
critical moment, and I should have thought | 
that that was the very time when we 
should have taken the utmost pains to 
make a favourable impression upon the 
mind of our ally. All these cireumstances 
when put together are quite sufficient to 
account for the general feeling of the coun- 
try that we have incurred a certain amount 
of discredit. But when we hear from the 
echoes of another theatre of discussion that 
those mistakes are to carry with them the 
necessity of adopting a new code of foreign 
diplomacy, notwithstanding the very high 
authority by whom this proposition has 
been laid down, I must say I see no reason 
whatever for any such change. What I 
have always understood, and what I believe 
to be the constitutional view, is this—that 
questions of peace and war and foreign 
politics belong to the Crown of this coun- 
try. The Ministers are the responsible 
advisers of the Sovereign. Parliament 
sits in judgment upon them when the con- 
duct of any negotiations come before them. 
My noble Friend turns and appeals to the 
judgment of the other House; it is very 
natural that he should do so in his own 
vindication. But to say that the whole 
course of policy of our foreign affairs is to 


be altered is a proposition which I, for one, 
cannot accept. There is no question before 
us, and the subject has been so fully dis- 
cussed already between my two noble 
Friends on opposite sides of the House, that 
I am unwilling to trespass further on the 


attention of your Lordships. At the same 
time, I cannot sit down without lamenting 
the course recently pursued by those 
great Powers who must exercise so vast 
an influence on the affairs of Europe. 
When we see Russia, notwithstanding the 
appeals made to her to reconsider her 
policy, adding cruelty to cruelty, not only 
in her treatment of her own subjects, but 
those over whom she had no right to 
tyrannise, and reducing her cruelty to a 
system that is calling down upon her the 
reprobation of all who are possessed with 
any feelings of humanity—when we con- 
sider how the hopes of those who thought 
that Austria was entering upon a course 
of constitutional Government have been 
disappointed—we can but feel the deepest 
regret that these great Powers should have 
entered upon a course so dangerous and so 
threatening to the peace of Europe. With 
regard to Prussia, no language can ade- 
quately express the degree of censure 
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which is due to the Government of that 
country. The manner in which it has 
acted would justify the suspicion that there 
were political designs in the first instance 
in the course it pursued towards a weaker 
Power which has so many claims upon our 
interest. I am sorry to observe the manner 
in which blame has been thrown on the 
Danish Government, and the extreme seve- 
rity with which some part of their conduct 
has been criticized. It is hardly fair to 
omit to mention the very difficult circum- 
stances in which Denmark has been placed, 
and it is impossible not to admire the spirit 
and bravery shown by her people. Her 
resistance may seem to some to have been 
pushed to extremes; but we can hardly 
wonder that a country placed in a situa- 
tion in which its dearest interests were 
attacked and its very existence called in 
question, should in defence of its liberties 
expose itself to a contest with Powers of 
overwhelming strength. Your Lordships 
must feel the deepest regret at the sad 
condition of an empire whose gallant strug- 
gles have everywhere called forth feelings 
of the strongest admiration; ead we must, 
at the same time, regret that the circum- 
stances of the country do not allow us to 
express our feelings of sympathy in another 
and more tangible manner. 


POLICE (IRELAND).—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or LEITRIM rose, pursuant 
to Notice— 


“To call Attention to a Return pursuant to 
an Address of the House of Lords, dated the 31st 
of May, 1864, relative to the Proclamations of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland under the Provi- 
sions of the 11th Victoria, Chapter Two, for the 
Preservation of the Peace in the County of Done- 
gal and Barony of Kilmacrenan ; And a Copy of 
any Warrant issued by The Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland for the Search of Arms, within the Parish 
of Clondavadock in the Barony of Kilmacrenan, 
within Twenty-one Days previous to the 21st Day 
of April, 1864: And to ask The Lord President 
if there is any Law to authorize the Police in 
Ireland to enter the Dwelling House of any of 
Her Majesty’s Subjects without a Warrant, and 
to search it, or carry off any Property of any 
Kind whatsoever from such House without any 
such written Authority.” 


Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
police had received information that a cer- 
tain person—a bailiff of the noble Earl— 
was in possession of arms without a licence. 
That information was not acted upon be- 
cause the police had no regular warrant ; 
but on a later occasion, when the police 
were on revenue duty, they found the gun 
and took it away in a legal manner. 
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Tue Ear, oF DONOUGHMORE said, 
he looked with some doubt and anxiety 
upon the working of a system under 
which the police were required to exercise 
the duties of revenue officers as well as 
their own proper duties. In this case the 
oficer having entered under a warrant 
authorizing him to search for illicit spirits, 
found in the house a gun and seized it, 
upon the ground that the man had no 
licence to keep a gun. 


PRIVATE BILLS, 


Order of the Day for the Lords to be 
Summoned, read ;: Moved, That the Stand- 
ing Orders relating to Private Bills be dis- 
pensed with for the Remainder of the Ses- 
sion: —agreed to.—(The Chairman of 
Committees.) 
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House adjourned at half past 
Seven o’clock, till To- 
morrow Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 26, 1864. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvntic Bitts—Committee—Naval 
Discipline * [Bill 233]. 

Report—Naval Discipline * {Bill 233). 

Considered as amended — Poor Relief (Metro- 
polis) [Bill 224}. 

Third Reading — Poor Relief (Metropolis) 
[Bill 224}; Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Acts 
Amendment * [Bill 210). 

Withdrawn—Masters and Servants * [Bill 232]. 


The House met at One of the clock. 


POOR RELIEF (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
[Brix 224. } 
CONSIDERATION. THIRD READING, 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. T. J. MILLER said, he had no 
intention of opposing the Bill, but he felt 
bound to protest against the principle in- 
volved in it, and he begged to express a 
hope that the measure would not be cited 
as a precedent for future legislation. 

Mr. C, P. VILLIERS said, that he 
ouly proposed to accomplish by the Bill 
the special object set forth in its clauses, 
He certainly had no intention of sanction- 
ing by the measure the principle of the 
equalization of the rating for the relief 
of the poor throughout the metropolis. 


Amendments made; to be now read 3°; 
read 3°, and passed. 
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BRADFORD RESERVOIRS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. FERRAND said, he rose to ask 
the Seeretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether Messrs. Rawlinson 
and Beardmore, the Government Engi- 
neers, did not report to him that the 
bursting of the Sheffield Reservoir was 
caused by the fracture of the outlet pipes 
under the embankment; whether these 
outlet pipes have not been examined since 
their Report and found uninjured and 
undisturbed ; and, if so, whether it is 
not necessary for the safety of the public 
that a Commission should be immediately 
appointed to inquire into the making of 
Reservoir Embankments ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY: Sir, as the 
Report of Messrs. Rawlinson and Beard- 
more has been presented to the House, 
and has been printed and circulated, 
any hon. Member can refer to it for 
himself. But I do not find in it the 
statement ascribed to them in the ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman. They did 
not pretend to state precisely what was 
the cause of the accident. But they did 
say that, in their opinion, what they con- 
sidered the objectionable mode of laying 
the outlet pipes most probably fractured 
not the pipes, but the puddle wall at the 
point of crossing. I do not know whether 
the pipes have been since examined, but 
if they have, and have been found un- 
injured, that would not be inconsistent 
with Messrs. Rawlinson and Beardmore’s 
Report. I have already said that the 
possibility of laying down some general 
rule in future Waterworks Acts will be 
considered. 

Mr. FERRAND said, he wished to 
know whether the Government intend ap- 
pointing a Commission ? 

Sim GEORGE GREY: I do not think 
that there will be any necessity for a for- 
mal Commission. Two or three engineers 
of experience might be consulted on the 
matter; but the Question is still under 
consideration. 

Mr. FERRAND said, he would also ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is aware 
that the lives of thousands of people are 
now endangered by the state of these 
Reservoirs, and that great anxiety natu- 
rally prevails to know whether anything 
will be done before Parliament separates ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY: Such a Com- 
mission as is suggested by the hon. Mem. 
ber for Bradford, and to which I suppose 
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the hon. Gentleman refers, would not affect 
any works now existing, but only those to 
be constructed in future. If there really 


is the danger which is alleged, the hon. 
Gentleman, or those whom he represents, 
had better adopt the remedy which I 
pointed out the other night, and which 
will be found quite effectual. 


SIERRA LEONE, 
CASE OF MR, FITZJAMES. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, he wished to put 
a Question to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies which required a few words of 
explanation to make it intelligible, and in 
order that he might be regular he intended 
to conclude with a Motion. There was at 
Sierra Leone some time ago a gentleman 
of colour, named Fitzjames, a very respect- 
able man, who had been called to the bar 
by the Middle Temple, had been first Law 
Officer of the Crown at Sierra Leone, and 
had acted for a time as Governor. The 
Governor of Sierra Leone, entertaining 
some hostility towards this gentleman, had 
used means to get rid of him, and the Co- 
lonial Office had lent themselves to that 
unworthy proceeding. In a Return, which 
he had moved for, and which had been pre- 
sented to that House relating to the matter, 
statements were made by a Dr. Bradshaw 
aspersing the character of two respectable 
inhabitants of Sierra Leone. In order to 
try the merits of the case these two gentle- 
men had instituted proceedings against 
Dr. Bradshaw, and to prove the libel they 
wanted the original documents containing 
the libellous statements. The originals 
were in the hands of the Government of 
Sierra Leone, and the copies in the hands 
of the Colonial Office here. He wished, 
therefore, to ask, Whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would order that these papers, 
the contents of which had been circulated 
by the House, should be really at the com- 
mand of the persons who wished to try by 
a jury whether they had been libelled or 
not? Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
might say that if the Court at Sierra Leone 
demanded these papers they would be given, 
but that without such a demand they would 
not. But he would impress on the right 
hon. Gentleman that a Judge at Sierra 
Leone was not in the independent position 
of a Judge at Westminster Hall, and would 
fear to do anything contrary to the wish 
of the Governor. He wished, therefore, to 
ask, whether the right hon. Gentleman will 
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not send out peremptory orders that these 
documents shall be placed at the command 
of the party who brought the action? He 
would move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 


Mr. CARDWELL said, that this ques- 
tion was one not of politics but of law. A re- 
ference was made by the Governor of Sierra 
Leone to the person named by the hon. and 
learned Member; and that reference having 
been answered, the answer was laid last 
year, with other papers, on the table of the 
House. In the course of the year the so- 
licitor of another party applied to him, as 
Colonial Secretary, for an order for the 
production of the paper in question. Te 
had fortified himself with the opinion of 
the Law Officers of the Crown, which was 
to the effect that the communication was 
privileged, and would not be called for by 
any court of law. He intended, therefore, 
to leave the question to the decision of the 
court of law, with whose province it was 
not for him to interfere. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said the court of law 
at Sierra Leone was not fit to decide the 
matter, but he did not believe that. If it 
was not fit to decide that question, it was 
not fit to be a Court of Justice for the de- 
cision of any question. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he would with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE DISTURBANCES IN NEW 
ZEALAND—QUESTION, 


Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether he has received a docu- 
ment entitled ‘‘ Terms of Peace,’’ bearing 
the signature of Mr. Fox, a Member of the 
Executive Council in New Zealand, and 
threatening extreme penalties on all Na- 
tives who shall not accede to the said 
terms ; and whether he is aware that 
this Proclamation was issued and circu- 
lated in New Zealand without the cogni- 
zance of the Queen’s Representative in 
that Colony ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, he 
had received no such Proclamation, nor 
had he received from the Governor of New 
Zealand any complaint that such a Pro- 
clamation had been published without his 
authority. 
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, ‘subject, and without notice to the House, 
FLOGGING rales ‘these Resolutions were postponed, at the 
Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to call instance of some hon. Member, till to- 

the attention of the Secretary of State for morrow at twelve o’clock, when many who 

the Home Department to a paragraph | took great interest in their discussion would 
which has appeared in some of the morn- | be unable to attend. Te wished to have 
ing papers in reference to the flogging of some explanation of these facts, and to 
two garotters in a prison in the county | ask, Whether they could not now revert to 
of Durham. The circumstances of the | the notice paper as delivered this morning, 
ease he said were extremely brutalizing, in order to proceed with the Resolutions ? 
and he wished to know if the Government Mr. MALINS also complained of the 
will make some inquiry in reference to the | course which had been adopted, and stated 
subject ? : ‘that he had come down to the House to 
Sir GEORGE GREY said, he did not ' consider this business, and then found that 
know what inquiry the hon. Gentleman jt had been postponed until the morrow, 
wished him to make, for the infliction of | when he would not be able to attend. 
this punishment was strictly in accordance) Sm GEORGE GREY stated, that per- 
with the Act passed last Session. By | haps the right hon, Gentleman the Mem- 
that Act the Judge specified the number | ber for North Lancashire (Colonel Wilson 
of lashes to be inflicted, and the instru- | Patten) would be able to answer the Ques- 
ment which was to be used on the ocea-! tion, He understood that when the ad- 
sion, and doubtless there had been no de- | journment of this private business was 
parture from the law in this case. The fixed for six o’clock that day, it was sug- 
punishment, of course, could not be other- | gested that it would be better to fix it for 
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wise than disagreeable. 


PUBLIC RECORDS (IRELAND) COM- 
MISSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONSELL said, he wished to ask, 
Whether the Commission relating to the 
Public Records of Ireland has been issued, 
and if so how soon it is likely to report ? 

Mr. PEEL said, in reply, that it was 
proposed to have an inquiry into the charges 
made against Mr. Moran; and the Master 
of the Rolls in this country, at the request 
of the Government, had selected Mr. Duffus 
Hardy and Mr. Brewer to conduct the in- 
quiry. These gentlemen were very com- 
petent persons for the task, and they were 
likely to commence their inquiry during the 
present week, 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. RICHARD HODGSON said, he 
wished to put a Question with regard to an 
alteration which had taken place in the ar- 
rangement of the business on the Order 
paper for this evening. Yesterday certain 
Resolutions relating to the revision of the 
Standing Orders on Private Business were 
fixed for further consideration at six o’clock 
to-night, and many hon. Members had come 
down to the House to take part in the dis- 
cussion. It appeared, however, that at the 
morning sitting to-day, without notice to 
the hon, and gallant Member for North 


Lancashire, who had brought forward the 





| twelve o’clock, because it could not other- 
| wise come on till after the Motions were 
| disposed of. He was under the impression 
| that his hon. and gallant Friend had stated 
| that he could not bring it on until twelve 
| o’clock on Wednesday. 

| CoLronen WILSON PATTEN said, that 
| the right hon. Baronet was in error in say- 
| ing what he intended to do. He had sug- 
| gested that it might be irregular to fix six 
|o’elock for taking the adjourned debate, 
‘and stated that if that were so he should 
‘have no objection that it should go over 
‘till Wednesday. But he that morning 
| found the Order set down for that day, and 
he had, in consequence, made arrangements 
|to proceed with it that day. He, there- 
fore, suffered as much inconvenience as 
other hon. Members on finding it postponed 
to Wednesday. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Order was set 
idown for the six o’clock sitting, but it 
‘should be remembered that there was no 
power to vary the Standing Orders of the 
House. As an Order of the Day, it could 
only come on after all the Notices had been 
disposed of, which, he thought, would have 
created more inconvenience to hon. Mem- 
bers than the course which had been sub- 
sequently adopted. He understood the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman to say that he had 
foreseen the inconvenience himself, and to 
declare that it would be more suitable for 
his purpose that the matter should stand 
over as the first thing on Wednesday. 
Consequently at that morning’s sitting a 
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Motion was made which seemed in accord- 


ance with the views of the hon, and gallant 
Gentleman, that the adjourned debate 
should stand over till Wednesday, at twelve 
o’clock. 

Coronet WILSON PATTEN expressed 
his regret that this business had been 
placed on the paper for six o’clock, and 
that hon. Members had been put to some 
inconvenience by its postponement. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY asked, with re- 
gard to what had occurred, and believing 
that there would not be a sufficient attend- 
ance on Wednesday, whether it would not 
be better to postpone the Order until 
Thursday, or until next Session? [Cries 
of ** No, no!’"} 

Cotove. WILSON PATTEN said, he 
had been pressed very urgently not to lose 
the chance of bringing on this business in 
the present Session, and therefore it would 
be taken on Wednesday as fixed. 


CASE OF MR. O’MALLEY IRWIN. 
ADDRESS MOVED. 


Mr. HENNESSY rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to one of the most 
extraordinary cases ever brought before 
Parliament, and he should conclude by 
moving that a certain petition of right 
might receive the fiat of the Queen. The 
ease of Mr. O’Malley Irwin was one of 
gross and grievous injustice; and the 
statement which he (Mr. Hennessy) was 
about to make would, he believed, convince 
the House that this injustice had been 
suffered for the last thirty years through 
the culpable neglect of the Officers of the 
Crown. Mr. O'Malley Irwin, who in the 
year 1834 had been receiving seven gui- 
neas a day for performing judicial func- 
tions as deputy assistant barrister in Ire- 
land, in the year 1835 was tried on a 
charge of forgery, was convicted, was im- 
prisoned for nine months, and fined £50 
—all this being attributable to the fact 
that a certain important letter had been 
kept back at his trial by the Officers of 
the Crown. In 1840 the late Mr. O’Con- 
nell gave a professional opinion on the 
case, and stated, after carefully investigat- 
ing all the documents, that Mr. Irwin was 
entitled to have his petition of right fiated 
owing to the loss of a letter of the 12th 
of October, 1834. That letter was written 
by Mr. Robert Johnston, who was the 
Assistant Barrister, Mr. O’Malley Irwin 
being his deputy. The letter which Mr. 
Irwin was charged with forging was dated 

Mr. Speaker 
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the 3rd of October, 1834, and was signed 
by Johnston, and addressed to the right 
hon. G. Littleton, then Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and was to the effect that he 
(Johnston) wished, in consequence of ill 
health, to resign his position as Assistant 
Barrister for the County of Mayo, and 
expressed a hope that he would receive a 
retiring pension. He would read to the 
House what was the opinion of the present 
Lord Chancellor of England upon the ease, 
which had been referred to him by the 
right hon. Member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity (Mr. Walpole), then Home Secretary, 
Sir Richard Bethell wrote in 1858 that, 
assuming the documents produced to him 
to be genuine, and the account of the 
manner in which they have been obtained 
to be true, he felt bound to say there was 
prima facie secondary evidence of the 
fact of Jolinston having written the letter 
thanking the Government for having ac- 
cepted his resignation, which Mr. Irwin is 
charged with having forged, and if that 
were so, he appeared to have suffered 
grievous injustice. Now, as to the lost 
link which the Lord Chancellor said was 
necessary to prove that Mr. Irwin had 
suffered grievous injustice. [Mr, Roesuck: 
He was not Lord Chancellor then. ] It was 
true that he was then only Sir Richard 
Bethell. The hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield seemed to think that made 
all the difference, but he could not adopt 
that view, as he believed that, whether as 
Sir Richard Bethell or as Lord Westbury, 
the sense of justice was equally keen in 
that eminent personage. The letter of the 
12th of October, 1834, had, after thirty 
years’ concealment, been laid before Par- 
liament. He had in his hand a Return 
that was moved for by the hon. and learned 
Member for Suffolk (Sir FitzRoy Kelly), 
for a copy of that document and also of a 
letter of October 7, 1834, from the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, acknowledging the 
receipt of the letter of the 3rd of October, 
from Mr. Johnston, and he would first 
read to the House this letter from the 
Chief Secretary to Mr. Johnston— 


“ Sir—Your letter of the 3rd inst, was de- 
livered to Mr. Craig by Mr. Irwin only yesterday 
evening. I am commanded by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to express his regret that the state of your 
health is such as to render it necessary for you 
to resign the situation of assistant barrister for 
the county of Mayo. That part of your letter in 
which you express your hope that the number of 
years you have discharged the duties of that office 
will be considered by his Excellency as consti- 
tuting a claim to the retiring pension of an as- 
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sistant barrister will be made the subject of con- 
sideration by parties to whom the Lord Lieutenant 
has directed me to refer it, but his Excellency is 
desirous that you would have the goodness to 
detail more especially, either in a letter or in a 
memorial, the grounds of your claim, stating es- 
pecially the date of your appointment.” 

Then came the missing letter, dated Clare, 
October 12, 1834, from Mr. Johnston to 
the Chief Secretary— 

Sir—I have had the honour of your favour of 
the 7th inst., having been addressed to Castiebar, 
only reached me the 12th. Your letter of the 8th, 
addressed to Thomas Gildea, Esq:, the Clerk of 
the Peace, from his illness, not being able as yet 
to attend here, had received from him on the 
evening of the 10th. I had, consequently, sat 
two days in Crown business before any commu- 
nication on the subject of my retirement. Your 
letter of the 8th, which I received, expressed 
Mr. King’s appointment only to be temporary. 
Mr. Morris King arrived here on Friday, the 10th 
inst., and notified his appointment to me, which 
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having forwarded, I have signified my retirement | 


to him, and requested he would take up the civil 
business to-morrow. Your letter of the 7th, in 
a great measure insuring my retiring pension, is 
of the greatest satisfaction to me. I beg leave 
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Johnston, whose character was such that 
the hon. Member for Mallow declared the 
Bar of Ireland thought he was the guilty 
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man. Fortunately, an official copy of the 
letter had been kept, which Colonel Larcom 
had at last succeeded in discovering. He 
(Mr. Hennessy) saw the hon. and learned 
Member for Wallingford in his place— 
who would, perhaps, be astonished to learn 
that, notwithstanding his conviction, Mr. 
O’Malley Irwin had never been disbarred. 
And how was that? Because it appeared 
to the Benchers of King’s Inn that if that 
mysterious letter had been produced, Mr. 
Irwin would not have been convicted, and 
therefore they refused to disbar him. He 
had an old Dublin newspaper of 1841 in 
which was published a letter from Chief 
Justice Pennefather to Mr. O'Malley Irwin, 
in which he said that great injustice was 
done to Mr. O'Malley Irwin by the non- 
production of the document in question, 
which, if produced, would have entitled 
him to an acquittal. That letter was pub- 


to express my most grateful thanks to his Excel-; lished and commented on ten years before 


lency for the kind expressions concerning me 0n | the death of the Chief Justice. 
| also a letter from Mr. Baron Greene, which 


my retiring. I shall forward by to-morrow’s 
post, not having time this day, the date of my 
appointment and my claim to the pension,” 


Now, if that letter was genuine, Mr. 


in the House—to state that he was present 


at the trial of Mr. O’Malley Irwin thirty | 


years ago, and the impression left upon 
his mind was that that gentleman was in- 
nocent and had been improperly convicted, 
and that Johnston was the guilty man. 


Appended to the Return was the following | 


note, which explained how it was that the 
letter of the 12th of October, 1834, had 
not been produced until now :— 

“The foregoing copies of the letters of the 3rd 
and 12th of October, 1834, have been made from 
copies in the Chief Seerctary’s office, the originals 
not being in the office. The letter of the 12th of 
October was abstracted from the Crown Solici- 
tor’s papers during the trial of Mr. O’Malley 
Irwin, in 1835, for forgery of the letter of the 
3rd of October, and has never been recovered.” 


Let the House understand that Mr. 0’Mal- 
ley Irwin was on his trial, the Crown 
Solicitor with his bundle of papers before 
him sat at the table, and yet the letter was 
abstracted. Who abstracted it? Not the 
man in the dock whose innocence it would 
have proved. He might surmise that in 
the vicinity of the Crown Solicitor was Mr. 


)tion to that summons. 








He had 


proved that the leading Benchers of King’s 
Inn were aware of the fact that evidence 


| . 
0’Malley Irwin had been, beyond all doubt, | had been kept back at the trial. What 


improperly convicted ; and upon that point | 
he was authorized by his hon. Friend the | 
Member for Mallow (Mr. Longfield)—who | 


= | 
regretted that he was not able to remain | late Lord Normanby, then Lord Lieutenant, 


then did Mr. O’Malley Irwin do? He had 
been unremitting in his efforts to obtain 
justice. When Mr. Irwin came out of 
prison he brought an action against the 


for keeping back the letters in question ; 
and as it was understood that the papers 
had been sent to Lord John Russell, then 


| Home Secretary, the noble Lord was sub- 


peenaed to attend and produce them at tlie 
trial against the Lord Lieutenant. It was 
important to know what happened in rela- 
The person who 
served the summons in his affidavit said he 


{had great difficulty in serving it, and at 
| last left the copy in his Lordship’s bosom 
}at the House of Commons. 


That was in 
June, 1839. Lord John Russell, however, 
was guilty of contempt, and did not obey 
the summons. An attachment for that 
contempt was issued by Judge Coleridge, 
in reply to which Lord John Russell made 
an affidavit. He might mention that Lord 


John Russell communicated with Sir J. 
Campbell, at that time Attorney General, 
respecting that affidavit ; and there was a 
letter from the latter, in which he said, 
** You can’t prepare your affidavit until we 
see what the lunatic says,’’ meaning this 


No doubt Sir J. 


unfortunate gentleman, 
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Campbell might have considered Mr. Irwin 
a lunatic, for he was constantly endeavour- 
ing to obtain the discovery of the letter 
which would have vindicated his innocence, 
a copy of which had at length been brought 
to light. Lord John Russell then made 
an affidavit. The writ recited three docu- 
ments by date, and twice recited the letter 
of October 12, 1834, giving a precise de- 
scription of the document. Lord John 
Russell in his affidavit swore that he at- 
tended in pursuance of the said writ at the 
court at Westminster; that he was de- 
tained on his way to the court by several 
persons who spoke to him about public 
business ; that he did not reach the court 
until the case of the plaintiff was closed, 
and the Attorney General was addressing 
the Court on behalf of the defendant ; 
that he was asked whether he had brought 
with him the documents required by the 
sub pend duces tecum, to which he replied 
that he had not brought them, though he 
admitted that the said papers were in his 
custody as Secretary of State. So much 
for Lord John Russell as a witness. But 
Lord John Russell as a correspondent was 
equally interesting in this case. He (Mr. 
Ilennessy) had seen some twenty letters 
written by Mr. O'Malley Irwin to Lord 
John Russell, begging and imploring his 


Lordship to search for the letter of Octo- 
ber, 1834, and asking that such letter, or 
a copy of it, should be sent to him. These 
letters, which had recently been tumbled 
out of the Home Office, were all marked 
nil—Lord John Russell would never con- 


descend to give any reply to them. Mr. 
Irwin, having failed in his action against 
Lord Normanby, had from that day to this 
brought actions against almost every Minis- 
ter of the Crown. He had been most un- 
remitting, because he was conscious of his 
own innocence, and felt that the day would 
come when this important document would 
be raked up. So he persisted in bringing 
actions and in calling the attention of Par- 
liament to the case. In 1838, Mr. O0’Con- 
nell asked for a Seleet Committee to re- 
cover the letter, and the hon. and gallant 
Member (Colonel French) presented a peti- 
tion with a similar prayer. Among other 
documents which had turned up at the 
Ilome Office there was a note marked 
*R.B.,”’ in which the present Lord Chan- 
cellor, remarking on Mr. Irwin’s case, said 
in effect-—‘* It depends on the proof of 
Johnston’s letter. That letter cannot be 
found, but if it can be produced, Mr. Irwin 
has suffered grievous injustice.’’ He (Mr. 


Mr. Hennessy 
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Hennessy) believed that no doubt would 
be expressed to-night as to the authen- 
ticity of this letter. He had felt some sur. 
prise the other night at the ambiguous re- 
ference made by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to the document. |The Artrorney 
GeneraL: At that time I knew nothing 
about it.] He understood that information 
since then had reached the Government as 
to this letter, and that its authenticity 
would not be denied, His statement would 
thus be rendered much shorter than it 
must otherwise have been. The Motion he 
was about to submit was for an Address 
praying Her Majesty to grant her fiat to 
the petition of right of Mr. Irwin. This 
petition had been drawn up by an hon. and 
learned Member of this House, and it was 
approved by an hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had held the office of Attorney 
General in this country, and by one of the 
most eminent common law pleaders at the 
English Bar. He understood that the 
Motion was to be opposed by the Govern- 
ment, but in doing so they weald be taking 
a very serious step. The [lome Secretary 
and the Attorney General were said to be 
of opinion that they had the power to re- 
fuse the fiat. But who were they who re- 
fused the fiat? They were the real defen- 
dants in this case. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary, and above all 
the Attorney General, would be practically 
on their trial if the fiat were given, and 
this ease were allowed to go before a jury. 
They were the defendants, and yet they 
constituted themselves judges, and assumed 
the power to refuse the petition of right. 
Now upon the constitutional question he 
would read a few lines from a speech deli- 
vered in this House by the hon. and 
learned Member (Sir FitzRoy Kelly) in 
July, 1863 —- 

*« After the passing of the Act of Parliament, 
for which the country was indebted to his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Guildford 
(Mr. Bovill), Mr. O’Malley Irwin caused to be 
prepared for presentation to Ller Majesty a Peti- 
tion of Right ; but the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department felt 
it to be his duty to advise the Crown to withhold 
its fiat to that Petition of Right, and Mr. O’Mal- 
ley Irwin was again baffled in his endeavours to 
procure justice. Now he (Sir FitzRoy Kelly) was 
prepared to maintain, as a proposition founded 
upon the constitution and the law of this country, 
that it was not competent or consistent with the 
duty of any officer of the Crown to advise the 
Queen to withhold her fiat to any Petition of 
Right upon any ground, whether right or wrong, 
whether well or ill founded. Such an interference 
was only to be justified in a case where a petition 
appeared to be founded on fraud, or upon gross 
and manifest error.” [3 Hansard, elxxii. 1174.) 
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Mr. Chitty, in his work on the Prerogative, 
said that a petition of right was the birth- 
right of the subject, and it was maintain- 
able at common law. Mr. Manning, a 
high authority, said in his Exchequer Prac- 
tice, ‘‘As the prayer of the petition is 
grantable ex debito justitia, it is called a 
petition of right.”” These authorities for- 
tified him in the opinion that the Govern- 
ment had no right to refuse the fiat of the 
Queen to this petition. Let the case come 
before a jury. For thirty years Mr. Irwin 
had been trying to obtain justice, but had 
been baffled for the want of a certain do- 
cument, of which at last he had got an 
authentic copy, and that copy, with the 
note appended that it was abstracted from 
the Crown official papers, afforded, in the 
opinion of the hon. and learned Member, a 
sufficient ground for the petition of right. 
It would probably be urged in answer to 
his Motion, that the Act of Parliament said 
that the Queen must be “graciously 
pleased ’’ to issue the fiat, but those very 
words were used in connection with writs 
issued by other Courts. Lord Cottenham 
had said in 1846, in reference to a case on 
this point, which had not the same claims 
as the one now before the House, but which 
was evidently frivolous and vexatious, 
“What a bar it would be to justice, if 
parties having a claim against the Crown 
could not proceed without the permission of 
the Law Officers of the Crown!” And 
Lord Brougham had expressed a similar 
opinion. In dealing with this matter he 
hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would remember the position he occupied. 
If the Government, after the merits of the 
case had been fully set forth, adopted the 
unprecedented course of refusing a fiat, he 
did not know what other course would re- 
main to Members of the House who, like 
himself, were firmly convinced of the inno- 
cence of Mr. Irwin and the guilt of the 
Crown Officers, than to bring forward a 
more serious Motion. Of one thing, how- 
ever, the Government might be sure—that 
they could not succeed in keeping from the 
public a case which, according to the Lord 
Chancellor, exhibited such grievous injus- 
tice, by withholding it from a jury. The hon. 
and learned Member concluded by moving 

“That a humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to grant Her Fiat to the Petition of Right 
of George O'Malley Irwin, esquire, or to satisfy his 
claims without suit.” “ 

Mr. O’HAGAN (Tue Arronney GENE- 
RAL FOR IRELAND) said, that his hon. and 
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learned Friend the Member for the Queen’s 
County had very properly addressed his 
observations to his right hon. Friend the 
Attorney General, whose special duty it was 
to deal with this Question; but he con- 
ceived that it would be a convenient course, 
and perhaps more fair to the House, if he 
stated some facts which he had ascertained 
within the last two hours in reference to 
this case. His attention had only lately 
been drawn to the case, and he at once 
felt it to be his duty to take means to as- 
certain as far as he could the real facts by 
reference to Ireland. He had received, in 
consequence, a multitude of genuine and 
contemporaneous documents, which he had 
endeavoured to master as well as he could 
during the last two hours, and he believed 
that he would be able to give an explana- 
tion of the case to the House which it did 
not receive when it was last presented to 
their notice. What had struck him most 
particularly when his attention was first 
drawn to the matter was the fact that, if 
there were anything in Mr. O’Malley Ir- 
win’s case at all, it necessarily involved 
imputations of the grossest and most terrible 
kind against distinguished persons both 
living and dead. The case was this. In 
1835 Mr. O'Malley Irwin was tried for an 
offence which he believed at that time 
rendered a person on conviction liable to 
transportation—at all events, to very se- 
rious consequences. The Attorney Ge- 
neral of that day, now Lord Justice of 
Appeals—Mr. Blackburne—acted as pro- 
secutor, and he was assisted by the Solici- 
tor General, Sir Michael O’Loghlen, after- 
wards Master of the Rolls, and by Mr. 
Serjeant Greene, afterwards Baron Greene, 
than whom three men more distinguished 
for ability and integrity it would be difficult 
to find. On the second trial he was prose- 
cuted for the same offence by Sir Michael 
O’Loghlen, then Attorney General, and 
the Solicitor General, Mr. Woulfe. The 
imputation to which he had alluded was that 
a document known by the Crown Officers 
to be in existence had been deliberately 
kept back from the jury under the direction 
of those distinguished persons, and that 
they, together with the Crown Solicitor for 
Ireland, Mr. Kemmis, were concerned in a 
conspiracy against Mr. O’Malley Irwin, the 
object of which was to get him unjustly 
convicted, and that they obtained that re- 
sult by the suppression of this document. 
At the time when he firet heard that state- 
ment, it struck him that the charge was 
of a nature not only grave, but most incre- 
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dible, although for the moment he was un- 
able to explain the facts. He now asked 
the attention of the House for a short time 
while he gave the real explanation of the 
affair. It was now thirty years old, and 
a great many of the personages concerned 
had died, but living evidence could still be 
produced to verify his statements. Among 
the documents sent to him, he held letters 
under the hand of Mr. O’Malley Irwin him- 
self, The statement of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Queen’s 
County was, that a letter was suppressed 
and concealed for thirty years; that though 
the existence of the letter was not un- 
known to Mr. O’Malley Irwin, he was not 
acquainted with its terms; and that suc- 
cessive Governments in England and Ire- 
Jand had refused to do him justice. Mr. 
Kemmis who, he was sorry to say, had 
died within the last ten days, had stated 
that for nine years he was not aware that 
Mr. Irwin had any imputation against him, 
and that on coming to London to attend in 
the great O’Connell case before the House 
of Lords he was astonished to find himself 
arrested in the street at the instance of 
Mr. Irwin, on the charge of stealing this 
document from the Castle of Dublin. As 
would be expected, the case was at once 
dismissed ; and on returning to Ireland 
Mr. Kemmis made a statement to the 
Government of the facts of the case, which 
he should now very briefly communicate to 
the House. When the ease first came 
on for trial in February, 1835, the charge 
against Mr. Irwin was that he had, for the 
purpose of obtaining the chairmanship of 
a county in Ireland, presented, without the 
authority of Mr. Johnston, the chairman 
of the county, a document purporting to 
be the resignation of that gentleman. There 
appeared to have been some attempt at a 
corrupt arrangement between Mr. Irwin 
and some of the friends of Mr. Johnston, 
the object being to induce the latter gen- 
tleman to resign his office, and the bargain 
contemplated seemed to be that Mr. John- 
ston, in addition to the Government pen- 
sion, should receive £2,000 from Mr. Irwin. 
On the case coming on for trial, Mr. Black- 
burne, the Attorney General, in stating 
the facts to the jury, read the very letter 
which was now before the House, and 
which formed the subject of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s charge. [Mr. Hennessy: Was 
this at the first trial? ] Yes, it was; and 
Mr. Blackburne also read to the jury the 
letter of the then Chief Secretary to Mr. 
Johnston, Mr. Johnston’s reply, and some 
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other correspondence. In the course of 
the case, however, the document of the 
12th of October was abstracted from the 
court, and although read by counsel was 
not put in evidence by the Crown. The 
trial went on, and Mr. O’Malley Irwin was 
convicted. The case must have been re- 
moved by certiorari, and thereby acquired 
the incidents of a civil suit. Application 
was then made for a new trial, and one of 
the grounds put forward was that the origi- 
nal of the document of the 12th of October 
had not been given in evidence. Some 
months after the new trial came on, when 
Sir Michael O’Loghlen, the Attorney Ge- 
neral, stated in terms the letter to the 
second jury, everything having been done 
to establish it as secondary evidence. No- 
tice was given to Mr. Irwin himself to 
produce the letter, if the original came 
into his hands, and a copy of it was sent 
to him, with a notice that it would be used 
at this the second trial. Accordingly, the 
copy was admitted as secondary evidence 
of the original ; it was commented on by 
Mr. Irwin himself, and further by the Judge, 
who gave full effect to it in its bearing on 
the crime with which Mr. Irwin was 
charged. That having been done, the 
second jury, like the first, convicted Mr. 
Irwin ; and were they now to be told that 
this letter, which had been read on two 
trials, by two Attorney Generals, a copy 
of which had been furnished to Mr. Irwin, 
and on which he had commented at the 
second trial, had been concealed for thirty 
years, and had never been seen by Mr. 
Irwin till it was placed on the table of the 
House? [Mr. Hennessy said, he did not 
state that.] The House must remember 
that this was not at all a new case, and 
that it had been thoroughly investigated 
when all those were alive who could give 
evidence on it, and who had conducted the 
ease. Mr. Irwin was sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of £50. 
A month or two after the term of im- 
prisonment to which he was sentenced had 


expired, Mr. Irwin applied to the Law Offi- 


{ cers of the Crown to obtain the remission 


of the fine, on the ground that he was un- 
able to pay it. That letter was dated the 
20th September, 1836, and contained 
some important admissions. The writer 
said— 


“Without impugning in the remotest degree 
the verdict of a jury or the decision of the Court 
of King’s Bench, which sanctioned that verdict, 
I beg leave most respectfully to submit, in order 
to justify your compliance, that the prosecution 
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inst me was not founded upon a statutable in- 
dictment, but at common law ; and I venture to 
impress on you there is no guilt if the mind be 
not disposed: Non est reus si mens non est rea; and 
that it is not by isolated passages, but by the con- 
text of what goes before, and follows after, a cor- 
rect judgment can be formed. In refutation of 
an intention of fraud or to deceive, what stronger 
evidence can be adduced than that my letter of 
the 15th of September, 1838, addressed to the 
Private Seeretary of the then Lord Lieutenant, 
was sent by me before the resignation, expressly 
referring to the then Solicitor General (Mr. Jus- 
tice Crompton), and stating ‘ that the resignation 
of an assistant-barrister (alluding to Mr. John- 
ston) had been placed in my hands ;’ and that 
after the resignation, Mr. Johnston, the assistant- 
barrister, by letter, expressed ‘his greatest satis- 
faction’ and returned ‘ his’ most grateful thanks 
to his then Excellency for his kind expressions 
concerning him on ‘ his’ retiring ; in reply to the 
Chief Seeretary’s letter, officially acknowledging 
the receipt of his resignation, and expressing his 
Excellency’s regret on the occasion of his retiring, 
and that ‘I’ personally delivered it (the resigna- 
tion). Conscious of the rectitude of my motives 
and of the soundness of the immortal spirit of 
Alfred’s policy (if to him we owe the common 
law), I await your judgment with confidence ; 
and, completely borne down by the grievous con- 
sequences of the adverse verdict and the great 
weight opposed to me, I trust you will consider 
the punishment already inflicted, and not sanction 
le droit du plus fort. 
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“I am, gentlemen, your most obedient and | 


humble servant, 
“ Gro. O’ Matter Irwin, 
“To the Law Advisers of the Crown, Chief 
Secretary’s Department, Dublin Castle.” 


That letter clearly proved two things—that 
the case of Mr. Irwin as to the missing 
letter was a mere afterthought, and that on 
the 20th of September, 1836, at all events, 
he had a copy of the letter in his posses- 
sion, for he quoted expressions from it be- 
tween inverted commas. Mr. Irwin did 
not venture to say to the Law Officers who 
prosecuted him that they had suppressed 
evidence. Sir Michael O’Loghlen, in his 
indorsement of this letter from Newgate, 
said that it was usual in such a case when 
a prisoner was unable to pay the fine to 
remit it, and added— 

“In the present case the prisoner has been 
detained nearly two months in default of . pay- 
ment of the fine, and though I would not have 
considered a more lengthened imprisonment than 
that to which he was sentenced too severe pun- 
ishment for his offence, I would recommend that 
be discharged if he is not able to pay the 

ne, 

That was dated October 14, 1836; and the 
recommendation was acted upon. In an 


affidavit on June 5, 1835, Mr. Jolnston 
declared that he wrote the*letter of the 
12th of October “ under very great em- 
barrassment and encrvation of mind,’’ in 
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consequence of his being under the im- 
pression that he was to be superseded by 
the issue of a new appointment; and Sir 
M. O’Loghlen indorsed that affidavit to the 
effect that in his opinion there was no 
ground for interfering in the case, and that 
the sentence should not be mitigated. In 
1841 an application for a petition of right 
was made by Mr. Irwin ; but Chief Baron 
Pigot expressed his opinion that such a 
proceeding was wholly inapplicable to such 
a case, and that Her Majesty could not 
with propriety be advised to fiat the peti- 
tion. The Chief Baron, than whom there 
was no more astute or conscientious man, 
in the investigation of evidence, said, that 
the copy of the letter of the 12th of Oc- 
tober, 1834, was read in evidence at both 
trials ; that that copy, with respect to the 
authenticity of which there was no dispute, 
was placed in the hands of Mr. Johnston, 
who was examined in reference to it by 
Mr. Irwin ; that the letter was commented 
on by Mr. Irwin in his address to the jury, 
before whom the testimony was fully laid, 
with Mr. Johnston’s explanation ; and that 
one of the questions left to the jury was 
whether they believed Johnston had given 
Irwin authority to convey to the Govern- 
ment his resignation of the office of as- 
sistant barrister. Now, it should be re- 
membered that all that happened only six 
years after the trial of Mr. Irwin had taken 
place; but there was also a statement of 
the present Master of the Rolls in Ireland, 
who was not a person likely to allow any- 
thing which came before him to escape un- 
noticed, to the effect that in his opinion Mr. 
Irwin’s charge against Mr. Kemmis was 
devoid of foundation. Such was the view 
taken by the Master of the Rolls when he 
was Attorney General in 1844, and it was 
idle after so great a lapse of time for his 
hon. and learned Friend to contend that a 
petition of right was to be fiated by the 
Crown because what he seemed to regard 
as all-important documents had been sup- 
pressed. So far as he was concerned in 
the matter, he would not trouble the House 
further, save so far as to make a few re- 
marks with reference to what had been said 
about very distinguished persons having 
given a sort of approval to Mr. Irwin’s 
case. Now Mr. O'Connell, than whom 
there was no more eminent man in his pro- 
fession, got Mr. Irwin’s statement of the 
case from himself, and, as his retaining 
counsel, no doubt gave an opinion in his 
favour. Mr. O’Connell, however, was un- 
aware of the facts which had just been 
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laid before the House; he had not the 
truth disclosed to him, and, that being so, 
his opinion could not be regarded as worth 
a farthing, while the opinion of the present 
Lord Chancellor was wholly based on the 
assumption that Mr. Irwin’s statement was 
to be relied on, and that there was no op- 
posing testimony. He himself, proceeding 
on that assumption, was equally ready to 
admit that Mr. Irwin had suffered a great 
wrong ; but it was not fair to construe an 
opinion accompanied by such qualifications 
as an absolute expression of opinion. He 
could only say that he entirely concurred 
with Chief Baron Pigot in thinking the 
case was not one for a petition of right, 
and he maintained that the Government 
would disregard their duty to society if 
they were to grant one after a full consi- 
deration of the facts which had been dis- 
closed. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that after the exhaustive statement of his 
right hon. and learned Friend he should 
not have risen but that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite had raised an import- 
ant legal and constitutional question. It 


so happened that the last of these so-called 
petitions of right was presented by Mr. 
O’Malley Irwin in the time of his imme- 
diate predecessor, who added another to 


the numerous Attorney Generals who had 
all felt it to be absolutely inconsistent with 
their duty to endorse the fiat on a petition 
of right of that description. He could as- 
sure the [louse that the position taken by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
went to subvert the most fundamental 
principles of our law. Let him take the 
dates and facts from Mr. Irwin’s own 
statement. Mr. Irwin himself said that in 
July, 1844, he transmitted through Sir 
William Follett, then Attorney General, 
his petition of right to the Secretary of 
State. He was informed there had been 
an earlier petition of right which Sir Fre- 
derick Pollock did not think fit to direct to 
be fiated. But Sir William Follett was of 
opinion that it was no petition of right at 
all, and accordingly nothing was dove upon 
it. In 1852, when Mr. Walpole was Sce- 
retary of State, and Sir Frederick Thesi- 
ger and Sir Fitzroy Kelly were the Attor- 
ney and the Solicitor Generals, Mr. Irwin 
again renewed his attempt. It was a mere 
matter of course that when that which 
called itself a petition of right came to the 
Home Office it should be laid before the 
Attorney General to ascertain whether he 
would advise the usual endorsements to be 
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put upon it, and the fact that that was not 
done showed that Sir Frederick Thesiger 
like all other Attorney Generals, was of 
opinion that this was no petition of right at 
all, and not a document which could pro- 
perly be endorsed. Nevertheless, the right 
hon. Gentleman then the Home Secretary, 
whose kindness of heart they all knew, was 
desirous to have the matter inquired into 
in some way, in order that it might be seen 
whether there was any case upon which 
anything could be done for this unfortunate 
gentleman. Mr. Walpole accordingly re- 
ferred the document to Sir Richard Bethell, 
then a private barrister—the last thing 
which the Home Secretary would have done 
if he had thought it a petition of right. 
Nothing came from that reference, nor was 
anything done in regard to the matter when 
Sir Richard Bethell himself for the first 
time succeeded to office. In 1858, when 
Lord Derby again came into power, the 
| hypothetical and most guarded opinion was 
| given by Sir Richard Bethell, that if all Mr, 
Irwin’s allegations were right, and there was 
no ease to the contrary, then he had suf- 
fered grievous injustice. But then occurred 
another change of Government, and ano- 
ther petition of right was presented by Mr. 
Irwin on the 24th of April, 1861, when Sir 
Richard Bethell was Attorney General, and 
he of course was the Law Officer to whom 
that petition must have been submitted to 
determine whether it could be endorsed as 
a petition of right. He advised, like all 
his predecessors, that it could not be so 
treated ; and Mr. Irwin in a letter spoke of 
that Law Officer in no complimentary terms 
in consequence. A fundamental fallacy 
had pervaded the arguments of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite. Misled by the 
| words “petition of right,’’ he seemed to 
think that any document to which any man 
close to give that name was a petition of 
right within the meaning of the law, than 
which there could be no greater mistake. 
Both before the recent Act, and since the 
passing of that Act, the petition of right 
was the remedy which applied where the 
property of a subject was alleged to be in 
the hands of the Crown, or where money 
was claimed under contract by a subject 
from the Crown, and where there was an 
| absence of an appropriate compulsory re- 
medy against the Crown. Where there 
was a want of such a compulsory remedy 
against the Crown, then, and then only, a 
petition of right would lie to recover pro- 
perty or money due under contract. In 
the present case they had merely the alle- 
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gation that Mr. O'Malley Irwin had been 
twice convicted by a jury of an offence 
against the laws of the country ; that that 
conviction remained unreversed, and that 
he was entitled to compensation. It was 
ridiculous to argue, therefore, that he was 
in the position of a person who could not 
use the ordinary compulsory process of law 
against the Sovereign. It was a funda- 
mental maxim of our law that the Crown 
could do no wrong; and that principle, 
rightly understood, was almost the corner 
stone of our liberties. It meant that they 
could not impute to the Crown any wrong 
that was done; and for that reason not 
even the personal command of the Sove- 
reign could exonerate any person by whom 
a wrong was done from personal liability 
for the wrong; and if it were true that in 
the course of all these proceedings there 
had been any dereliction of duty on the 
part of the vast number of public officers 
who had been more or less connected with 
them—if the Crown prosecutor had, for 
example, withheld evidence when he ought 
to have produced it—they were personally 
liable under the law and constitution for 
such acts. To say, then, that the Crown 
was to be responsible for all the wrong 
done by its servants was to contradict 
principles of law so fundamental that he 
was really astonished that a Gentleman 
with the hon. and learned Member’s know- 
lege should rise in that House and gravely 
attempt such a thing. What were the 
rules laid down by the highest authorities 
on these matters. Here were the words 
of Blackstone— 

“ Petition of right is of use where the King is 
in full possession of any hereditaments or chattels, 
and the petitioner suggests such a right as con- 
troverts the title of the Crown, grounded on facts 
disclosed in the petition itself.” 

As to the impossibility of the King doing 
no wrong, Blackstone said— 

“The King can do no wrong, which ancient 
and fundamental maxim is not to be understood 
as if every transaction by the Government was of 
course just and lawful, but means only two things 
—first, whatever is exceptionable in the conduct 
of publie affairs is not to be imputed to the King, 
nor is he answerable for it personally to his people ; 
for this doctrine would destroy the constitutional 
independence of the Crown; and, secondly, that 
the prerogative of the Crown extends not to do 
any injury.” 

To this, Lord Chief Justice Erle, in a case 
in the Common Pleas, had added the fol- 
lowing remark :— i 

“This maxim has been constantly recognized, 
and the notion of making the King responsible in 
damages for a supposed wrong tends to conse- 
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| quences that are clearly inconsistent with the duty 
| of the Sovereign.” 


Lord Lyndhurst had investigated the sub- 
| ject in 1843, when Lord Canterbury brought 
| a petition of right to recover the value of 
‘certain property destroyed at the fire in 
‘the Houses of Parliament. That was a 
very flimsy case; but there was an element 
of property as well as a supposed contract 
by the Crown to do all that was necessary 
to preserve the property from fire. Lord 
Lyndhurst, in that case, said— 


‘*TIs it supposed that the Crown is responsible 
| for the conduct of all persons holding public 
| offices and appointments, and bound to make good 
| any loss or injury which may be occasioned by 
| their negligence or delinquency? At least some 
| authority should be cited in support of such a 
|} doctrine. . - Stamford says :—Petition is 
| all the remedy the subject hath when the King 
| seizeth his land or taketh away his goods from 
| him, having no title by order of his laws to do 
| so, in which case the subject, for his remedy, is 
| driven to sue unto his Sovereign lord by way of 
| petition only, for other remedy hath he not. He 
| speaks of this proceeding as applicable to the 
| illegal seizure by the King of the lands or goods 
| of a subject ; and, although, thisis not conclusive 
| against its application to other cases, yet no in- 
stance has been cited, &c. The Year 
| Books, with the abridgments of Fitzherbert and 
| Brooke, and other authorities, have been carefully 
| searched, and no case has been found to warrant 
| this proceeding. The decisions go back several 
hundred years, and in the absence of all precedent 
during so long a period, I think I should not be 
justified in deciding, for the first time, that such 
a proceeding can be maintained. Indeed, if the 
Crown cannot be guilty of negligence or personal 
misconduct, and is, not responsible for the negli- 
gence or personal misconduct of its servants, it 
follows, of course, that in those cases there can 
be no such remedy; and, on the other hand, the 
absence of all trace of the remedy would itself 
afford a strong argument against the liability.” 








Still more recently in the Court of Common 
Pleas it had become necessary to investi- 
gate the same principles in a case in which 
the Law Officers thought it their duty to 
grant a petition of right, as a question of 
property was involved. A vessel had been 
seized by our African squadron on sus- 
picion of being engaged in the slave trade, 
and there was a sort of question whether 
the Crown might not be supposed to be 
wrongly in possession of the property thus 
seized. In that case Lord Chief Justice 
Erle said — 

“To these reasons and authorities we would 
add an opinion, that there is good ground for 
maintaining that which we find to be the law on 
this subject. We think that if each of the Queen’s 
subjects who believed he had been at any time in 
any reign wronged in the administration of civil 
or military affairs could sue the Sovereign for the 
time being for the amount at which he might 
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estimate his damage, the extent of pernicious 
result would be great.” 
The House probably was aware that Mr. 
Irwin had passed his life since the time of 
this trial in bringing actions against every- 
body—Lord Normanby, Lord John Russell, 
Sir George Grey ; and only last Saturday 
his right hon. Friend (Sir George Grey) 
was charged by him before a magistrate in 
London with no less a crime than high 
treason. The magistrate, however, was so 
sensible as not to entertain the charge, for 
which failure of justice, no doubt, in due 
course of time, Mr. Irwin would apply for 
another petition of right. Lord Chief 
Justice Erle went on in this very judg- 
ment to refer to the action against Sir 
George Grey as an instance of the absurdity 
of sanctioning a petition of right in every 
case where it was applied for. He said— 
“ And we refer to the petition of right adduced 
in evidence in ‘Irwin v. Sir George Grey’ (3 
Fost. & Fin. 635) as an example of the mis- 
chief which might arise if such was the law.” 
Since he had the honour of holding his 
present office he had been asked to endorse 
@ petition of right for a man who had an 
action pending at the time, when it pleased 
Parliament to pass a general Act which 
might be pleaded in bar to his action. 
According to the doctrines which had been 


stated on this subject, if an Election Com- 
mittee unseated a Member he might have 
a petition of right for wrongful depriva- 


tion of his seat. Nothing could better 
illustrate the extravagant notions which 
seemed to be held as to these petitions 
than a document which had lately been for- 
warded to him. It was a petition to Her 
Majesty from a Mr. Clare, who had had an 
action against the Admiralty by a petition 
of right on some patents and had lost the 
verdict, at which, of course, he was very 
much discontented. Mr. Clare had made 
some most extraordinary statements and 
accusations in this document. For in- 
stance, he said— 

“If ever a trial at law were won by the plain- 
tiff, and proved by the defendant for the plaintiff, 
the case of ‘ Clare v, the Queen ’ is the one, from 
the fact that all the Admiralty witnesses were 
broken down on cross-examination. If ever a 
trial were garbled by the press for the defendant, 
to the prejudice of the plaintiff, the case of ‘ Clare 
v. the Queen’ is the one. If ever a Judge sat 
on the bench biassed, the Lord Chief Justice’s 
speech for the Admiralty in the case of ‘ Clare v. 
the Queen’ is a ratification in toto. If ever a 
verdict was given against the weight of evidence, 
it was in the trial of ‘Clare v. the Queen.’ If 
ever subornation of perjury were divulged, it 
was on the trial of ‘Clare v. the Queen.’ If 
every conspiracy were made use of to swindle a 
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plaintiff of his property, it was on the trial of 
Clare v. the Queen,’ ” 


And he concluded by these extravagant 
prayers— 

“1. To see that I am settled with in full, with 

interest, for my patents and inventions, both for 
the past and for the future, and that all my claims 
for losses that have accrued to me by the Ad- 
miralty withholding from me the payment of my 
just rights, along with all the expenses I have 
been put to in developing and promoting this 
great modern questiog of metal shipbuilding, and 
the legal charges contingent on this case to be 
paid me. 2. That my knowledge shall be set free 
throughout the Royal Dockyards, and that I am 
remunerated in accordance with my capabilities 
upon a percentage on outlay. 3. That the ap- 
pointment of Naval Mechanical Constructor to 
the British nation, with hereditary title, in unison 
with the paramount importance of my patents and 
inventions to Great Britain, be granted to me, 
per patent. 4. That hereditary titles be presented 
to those gentlemen who have so nobly stood by 
me on public grounds during my oppression from 
the Admiralty, to their eternal fame—namely, 
Mr. W. Titherington, of Dee Hills, Chester, and 
Mr. Edwin Haigh, of Cote Brook, Tarporley. 5. 
That your Majesty disqualify Sir Alexander 
James Edmund Cockburn, the Lord Chief Justice 
of England. 6. Ex-office Mr. Collier as Solicitor 
General, and withdraw his patent as Q.C. 7. 
Withdraw the patent of Q.C. from Sir Willian 
Atherton. 8. Cause the Lord Chancellor to dis- 
bar Sir W. Atherton, Mr. Collier, Mr. West, and 
Mr. Macrory.” . 
It was absurd to say that the Attorney 
General was not to exercise his common 
sense as to endorsing these petitions of 
right. He (the Attorney General) had 
acted as his predecessors had done, and 
refused to advise the Crown to act on the 
document in question. The Court of 
Chancery protected itself against frivolous 
proceedings by requiring the signature of 
counsel to petitions, and the House of 
Lords required the certificate of counsel 
that appeals were proper and reasonable. 
It was also the duty of the Law Officers 
to exercise a judgment as to whether what 
was called a petition of right was not an 
abuse of the name; and if the present 
Law Officers had put their fiat on this 
gentleman’s petition, they would have 
adopted a different course from that which 
had been pursued by their predecessors 
during a period of thirty years, and would 
have given advice the tendency of which 
must have been most pernicious. 

Mr. MALINS said, that the case of Mr. 
O’Malley Irwin, as brought forward by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
the King’s County, if not contradicted, 
would have required some consideration ; 
but when it appeared from the statement 
of the Attorney General for Ireland, that 
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the letter of the 12th October, 1834, was 
used both at the first and second trial, the 
ease of Mr. O'Malley Irwin became per- 
fectly ridiculous. Mr. O'Malley Irwin had 
pursued him for several years. Wherever 
he went, up started Mr. 0’ Malley Irwin (in- 
variably armed with the opinion of Sir 
Richard Bethell and other authorities) in a 
manner that was magical, and poured forth 
his grievances. He had taken some pains 
to investigate the ease, and had come to 
the conclusion that it was unfounded ; and, 
as Mr. O’Malley Irwin had vexed every 
lawyer and every tribunal for twenty-eight 
years, he became afraid that that gentle- 
man might bring an action against him 
for not having paid sufficient attention 
to his papers and statements. He held 
that the privilege which the Law Advisers 
of the Crown had of refusing their fiat to 
a petition of right ought to be exercised 
with great caution, but he believed that 
they were right in refusing it in the pre- 
sent instance. Mr. O’Malley Irwin had 
been tried by the laws of his country, and, 
in addition, had had the unusual advantage 
of a second trial; and although he was con- 
victed on each occasion, he had been pes- 
tering all the Courts of the country for 
redress ever since, while a person who had 
been convicted at the Old Bailey thirty 
years ago would have as good a right to 
elaim it as Mr. O’Malley Irwin had. The 
ease had been thoroughly investigated, and 
he hoped Parliament would hear no more 
of it. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that to demands 
at law there was a statutable limitation of 
six years. He thought there ought to be 
some such limitation in respect to demands 
on Parliament. If they heard claims of 
thirty years’ standing, why not hear those 
of 300? He was surprised that, after the 
lapse of thirty years, so satisfactory an an- 
swer could have been given to the present 
case. 

Mr. HENNESSY, in reply, said he 
wished to say a few words, both on the 
question of fact and the question of law. 
He again quoted to the House the opinion 
of the late Mr. O’Connell, who had been 
employed by Mr. Irwin as counsel in the 
case, to the effect that he was entitled to 
proceed by petition of right. Mr. Kemmis’s 
statement of the case was totally false. 
That document was prepared for Lord 
John Russell, and was minuted by him, 
but it contained a grave“misstatement of 
fact. [The hon. and learned Gentleman 
here quoted some documents which bore 
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the endorsement of Lord Jolin Russell when 
at the Home Office.] Mr. Kemmis, in his 
account of the transaction, did not give the 
letter of the 12th of October, 1834, but 
only his own version of the case; and that 
statement had deceived Lord John Russell, 
Mr. Irwin had obtained copies of the letters 
from Mr. Vignolles, and Mr. Armstrong, a 
Protestant clergyman ; but the Crown had 
not acknowledged their authenticity. Sup- 
ported by the opinion of Mr. O’Connell, 
who gave it after much deliberation, and 
by the opinion of Chief Justice Penne- 
father, he was inclined to think that his 
right hon. and learned Friend had been 
misled by the documents which had so re- 
cently been placed in his hands. He hoped 
the Government would lay those documents 
on the table, for they should not refer to 
official documents unless they were laid on 
the table. He adhered to the opinion of 
Mr. O’Connell that Mr. O'Malley Irwin had 
suffered a grievous injustice, and that this 
petition of right should be fiated by the 
Crown. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he wished to 
say one or two words with reference to the 
use which had been made by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman of the documents from 
which he had just quoted. From what had 
been stated by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman they appeared to be official docu- 
ments, some of them confidential commu- 
nications between the Private Secretary of 
Lord John Russell and the Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant. One of these ine. 
ments bore the endorsement of the Seecre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
and they must have been abstracted from 
the office of the Secretary of State. He 
did not ask the hon. and learned Gentleman 
how he obtained possession of them, for 
no doubt they came to him through Mr. 
O'Malley Irwin. How Mr. O'Malley Irwin 
could come by them he did not understand; 
but he hoped the example set by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman of quoting from 
such private and confidential documents 
in that House would not be drawn into a 
precedent. 

Mr. HENNESSY read a letter signed 
““S. H. Walpole,” which enclosed the 
documents when that right hon. Gentleman 
was Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, addressed to Mr. O'Malley 
Irwin. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that he was 
quite sure his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge could 
not have placed documents of that kind at 
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the disposal of any individual, except by 
mistake or accident. 


Question put, and negatived. 


. Notice taken, that 40 Members were not 
resent ; House counted, and 40 Mem- 
ew not being present, 


House adjourned at Nine o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, July 27, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Bruus—Select Committee 
—Pilotage Order Confirmation (No, 2)* (No. 
235). 

Second Reading—Poor Relief (Metropolis) (No. 
253); Cranbourne Street * (No. 252). 

Committee—Limited Penalties * (No. 97). 

Report—Weights and Measures (Metric System)* 
(No. 164); Limited Penalties * (No. 97). 

Third Reading—Harwich Harbour Act Amend- 
ment * (No. 210), and passed ; Portsmouth 
Dockyard (Acquisition of Lands)* (No. 215), 
and passed ; Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 2)* (No. 190), and passed; Criminal 
Justice Act (1855) Extension * (No. 281), and 
passed; Armagh Archiepiscopal Revenues * 
(No. 232), and passed; Consolidated Fund 
(Appropriation), and passed; New Zealand 
(Guarantee of Loan)* (No. 233), and passed ; 
Public Works (Manufacturing Districts)* (No. 
237), and passed ; Poor Removal * (No. 239), 
and passed ; Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation* (No. 151), and passed; Sheriffs 
Substitute (Scotland)* (No. 216), and passed ; 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 
Supplemental * (No. 221), and passed ; West 
Indian Incumbered Estates Acts Amendment * 
(No. 225), and passed ; Fortifications (Provi- 
sion for Expenses)* (No, 247), and passed, 


POOR RELIEF (METROPOLIS) 
BILL—(No. 258). 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 


Lorv WODEHOUSE, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, that the 
object of the measure was to alleviate as 
much as possible the distress which existed 
in some districts of the metropolis. Their 
Lordships were aware of the distressing 
cases which had of late frequently appeared 
in the public journals, arising from the 
want of sufficient means to relieve the 
casual poor. Cases had occurred of per- 

Sir George Grey 
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sons being left without food or shelter 
during the inclement nights of winter, and 
in some instances the death of the unfor. 
tunate persons so exposed had been the re. 
sult. It was the fact that in the several 
unions of London there were in the aggre. 
gate 500 destitute persons applying for 
casual relief daily; but from the want of 
the necessary accommodation, many cases 
of great hardship—almost of cruelty— 
were of constant occurrence. It was not 
too strong an expression to say that such 
a state of things was a disgrace to the 
capital of a civilized country like this. A ° 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
subject had presented a Report to Parlia- 
ment, recommending that the charge for 
the casual poor should be paid out of a rate 
levied on the rateable property of the 
whole metropolis, and that the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works should be the ma- 
chinery for collecting such rate, while the 
Poor Law Board prescribed the necessary 
arrangements. It was calculated that the 
required funds might be raised by a rate 
not exceeding one-sixth of a penny in the 
pound. Some complaint had been made 
that the Bill had been introduced so late 
in the Session ; but it should be borne in 
mind that the Report of the Committee 
was only presented on the last day of May. 
On the 16th of June the President of the 
Poor Law Board sent out circulars to the 
Metropolitan Boards of Guardians, calling 
attention to the Report ; and a great num- 
ber of the Boards approved the scheme 
embodied in the present Bill, the opera- 
tion of which was limited to a period end- 
It would be for 


well considered and permanent measure 
for effecting the object. In reference to 
the relief of casual poor it was reasonable 
to regard the whole metropolis as one dis- 
trict, and it was desirable to take precau- 
tions against the recurrence of such scenes 
of misery and distress as were witnessed 
last winter. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(Lord Wodehouse.) 


Tue Eant or POWIS said, that as the 
Bill was merely a temporary measure, he 
would not now argue whether the plan 
proposed was or was not the proper way 
for providing for the casual poor; but he 
could not see the slightest necessity for 
the Metropolitan Board of Works being 
employed merely for the purpose of dis- 
charging the functions of bankers, That 
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was a duty which the Bank of England 
might more properly perform. 

Eart FORTESCUE regarded the Bill 
as one of great importance, and the propo- 
sition to spread the charge over the whole 
metropolis appeared consistent with a 
sense of fairness; but he could not agree 
that the machinery by which the rate was 
proposed to be collected was the best. He 
feared, too, that as before there had been 
a tendency on the part of some Boards of 
Guardians unduly to restrict relief to the 
casual poor, there would now be, when 
the cost was to be defrayed out of a com- 
mon fund, a rivalry in expenditure with 
the view of obtaining popular favour. He 
thought the Bill should have been intro- 
duced at an earlier period of the Session, 
and that the opinions of the Boards of 
Guardians should have been earlier ob- 
tained. 

Lorv REDESDALE had the same ob- 
jection to this Bill which he had expressed 
with regard to the Poor Removal Bill— 
namely, that it had been brought up to 
their Lordships’ House at too late a period 
of the Session to admit of any Amendments 
being proposed or the Bill being properly 
considered. It was a very serious subject 
of complaint, and had now become a sys- 
tematic practice of the Poor Law Board, 
that important measures should be intro- 
duced at such an advanced period of the 
Session, that it was quite impossible to 
give them that consideration which their 
importance demanded. It was nonsense 
to talk of obtaining the opinions of the 
Poor Law Guardians before introducing 
the Bill. The proper course would have 
been for the Department to have framed a 
Bill and then submitted its provisions for 
the consideration of the Poor Law Guar- 
dians, The machinery of this Bill was de- 
fective in various particulars, and its effect 
would be to increase the number of va- 
grants, to draw the most abandoned from 
that part of the metropolis where they 
were known to those parts where they were 
not known, since no means were provided 
for testing in any way the character of the 
applicants for relief. The provision by 
which the money was to be raised by 
means of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
was also highly objectionable. Other pro- 
visions of the Bill were highly objection- 
able, but there was no time to propose any 
Amendments. For his own justification, 


therefore, and to enable other noble Lords to 
show their sense of the impropriety of in- 
troducing so important a Bill at the very 
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end of the Session, he should move that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
three months. 


Amendment moved to leave out (“‘now” 
and insert (“this Day Three Months.”)— - 
(Lord Redesdale.) 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY hoped 
his noble Friend would not press his 
Amendment. Any one who was conver- 
sant with the condition of the poor of 
London must see how urgent it was that 
something should be done. He was very 
much disposed to agree with the objection 
as to the lateness of the Session, and that 
would be a good ground for passing a se- 
vere censure on the Poor Law Board; but 
it would be but a bad justification for 
any sufferings to which the poor might be 
subjected next winter if their Lordships 
were to refuse on that account to pass the 
Bill. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE, while 
agreeing with his noble Friend in many of 
the objections which he had made to the 
provisions of the Bill, hoped he would not 
press his Amendment to a division. 


On Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand Part 
of the Motion? Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive. 


Bill read 2° accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House 7Zo- 
morrow ; and Standing Orders Nos. 37 and 
38 to be considered in order to their being 
dispensed with. 


House adjourned at Three o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 27, 1864, 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Brrs— Ordered — Titles 
(Ireland) (No. 2)*; Courts of Conciliation * ; 
Salmon Fishery Act (1861) Amendment *. 

First Reading — Courts of Conciliation * [Bill 
242]; Salmon Fishery Act (1861) Amendment* 
[Bill 243]; Titles (Ireland) (No. 2)* [Bill 
244). 

Considered as amended—Naval Discipline * [Bill 
233). 

Third Reading —Naval Discipline * [Bill 233]. 

Withdrawn — Mutual Surrender of Criminals 
(Prussia)* [Bill 231). 
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STANDING ORDERS REVISION, 
REPORT. 


Standing Orders, Nos. 7, 8, and 9, and 
Report of the Select Committee, further 
considered. 

Cotone. WILSON PATTEN said, that 
when this subject was last before the 
House, they ‘were discussing the Amend- 
ments to the seventh Standing Order, and 
several hon. Members who had voted 
against the adoption of three as the num- 
ber of Members to serve on Private Bill 
Committees, had since informed him that 
they had done so under the belief that the 
number ought to continue to be five, and 
that they did not wish that the number 
should be fixed at four—the number which 
was substituted. But he had introduced 
various changes in the Resolutions for the 
purpose of making the other Orders con- 
formable to the recent decision of the 
House, and he was afraid that he would 
not have time, before the close of the Ses- 
sion, to re-alter the scheme with a view to 
have the number fixed at three. Under 
these circumstances he would suggest to 
hon. Members that the best course to pur- 
sue would be to allow four to stand, for the 
present, as the number of the Committee. 
It would then be open for any hon. Member 


to move any alteration of the Resolutions he 
might think proper at the commencement 
of next Session ; and upon that subject he 
had to remind the House that there would 
be ample time for the adoption of such a 
course, inasmuch as no Committee would 
be appointed until three weeks after Par- 


liament had re-assembled. In conclusion, 
he had to propose that Resolution 7 should 
be left as it then stood. 

Mr. WARNER said, he did not mean 
to oppose that proposal ; but he wished to 
give notice that on the consideration of the 
Standing Orders at the commencement of 
next Session, he would move that the num- 
ber of Members serving on Private Bill 
Committees should be reduced from four to 
three. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, he should 
wish to make a few remarks upon the 
general way in which the Private Bill 
business of the House was conducted. He 
fully agreed that it was necessary that some 
alteration should be made, but he thought 
that the hon. and gallant Member was pro- 
ceeding in a wrong direction. It had been 
proposed that Private Bills should, in the 
first instance, undergo an inquiry by a body 
of Referees, one of whom was to be an 
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engineer. But he believed that it would 
be impossible to find a first-class engineer 
who would be disposed to undertake that 
duty ; and if, on the other hand, it were in- 
trusted to an inferior member of the pro. 
fession, it was manifest that the decision of 
such a gentleman would carry with it no 
kind of authority. He would suggest that 
a Committee of the Officers of the House 
should be appointed for that purpose by the 
Speaker. A large number of Bills were 
brought forward by speculative parties, 
and the first thing that ought to be ascer- 
tained was whether these Bills were in- 
troduced by bond fide capitalists. [Mr, 
Ayrton: What is a capitalist? ] A capi- 
talist was a man who was capable of carry- 
ing out what he undertook to do. The 
Committee, he suggested, would inquire 
into this subject, and much time and trouble 
would be saved by such an inquiry. Then 
the schemes brought before Committees 
were often of a competing character, and 
it was very probable that after such a pre- 
liminary inquiry many of them would 
not be heard of any further. There was 
another point to which he wished to advert. 
It was at present necessary that Bills 
should be deposited by the 23rd of Decem- 
ber; and he would propose that within a 
month of that time petitioners should 
deposit their objections to each scheme, 
The result of such an arrangement would 
probably be that parties would often settle 
their differences without coming at all 
before the House. There were some 
thousands of Local Boards throughout the 
country, and petitions emanating from 
those Boards occupied very largely the 
attention of Select Committees, but he 
believed that many of the petitions were got 
up to enable the solicitor and clerk to the 
Board to spend a few days in London. 
He believed that the Committee of Officers 
would have no difficulty in knocking off 
one-half at least of these petitions. It was 
said that in the case of these Private Bills 
they might separate the merits from the 
facts, but that he denied, because the merits 
were often entirely involved in the facts. 
It was proper that undertakings, for whose 
promotion it was sought to obtain the 
authority of the House, should be backed 
by persons having ample capital at their 
command ; but if the House was too rigid 
in demanding that the whole capital should 
be subscribed at once, they might impede 
most useful undertakings. If this principle 
had been insisted on, what would have been 
the result in such a case, for instance, a8 
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that of the Great Northern Railway, which 
saved to the country annually £3,000,000. 
He would have the House remember that 
there was no class of enterprize which they 
clogged with such enormous penalties as 
railways, and he might mention a fact 
which occurred in his own experience to 
show how cheaply things of this sort might 
be effected. He had been a party to a 
contract in a foreign country, which in- 
yolved an expenditure of £4,000,000, and 
the whole preliminary expenses to which 
they had been put scarcely exceeded £200, 
He wished to see existing interests properly 
protected, but they must avoid putting a 
damper upon fair enterprize legitimately 
represented by capital. He thought that 
if a Committee of the character which he 
had described was appointed, it would dis- 
pose of much of the surplus business of the 
House. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON suggested that 
it would be convenient if Members would 
confine their remarks to the question before 
them, which was that the number of the 
Committee should remain for the present 
four. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the best time to 
introduce the general discussion on the 
Question would be on the Order as to 
Referees. 

Standing Order, No. 7, as amended, 
agreed to. 

Several Standing Orders amended, and 
agreed to, as far as 86 B. 

Coroner, WILSON PATTEN moved 
the adoption of a new Standing Order 
(86 B), 

“The Chairman of Ways and Means, with not 
less than Three other persons, who shall be ap- 
pointed by Mr. Speaker for such period as he 
shall think fit, shall be Referees of the House on 
Private Bills ; such Referees to form one or more 
Courts; Two at least to be required to consti- 
tute each Court: provided that the Chairman of 
any second Court shall be a Member of this 
House.” 

Mr. MASSEY said, that there was no- 
thing in the Order to designate the cha- 
racter of the Referees. He thought it un- 
desirable that they should be Members of 
the House, and would therefore propose to 
introduce the words “ not being Members 
of this House.” 

Amendment proposed, after ‘‘ persons,” 
to insert ‘‘not being Members of this 
House,’’—( Mr. Massey.) 

Question proposed, ‘* That*those words 
be there inserted.” 


Cotoxe. WILSON PATTEN quite ac- 
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corded with the suggestion, which he un- 
derstood to be required by the rule of the 
House. 

Sirk JOHN SHELLEY said, he under- 
stood that his hon. and gallant Friend had, 
on a former occasion, expressed his opinion 
that one of the Referees should be an engi- 
neer ; he did not, however, state whether 
he meant a civil or a military engineer, 
If the former, it was quite clear that the 
engineer should be one of the second or 
third class, for a first class engineer could 
scarcely afford to give up his time to the 
discharge of such duties. If, however, 
his hon. and gallant Friend meant that he 
should be a military engineer, the civil 
engineers would say that he was not prac- 
tically conversant with the important ques- 
tions that would be submitted to him. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, if 
his hon. Friend looked at the proposed 
Order he would find that it did not provide 
for the appointment of an engineer as one 
of the Referees. He (Colonel Wilson Pat- 
ten) had alluded merely to the possibility 
of one of those Referees being an engineer. 
He recollected the case of a Committee 
sitting for nine days on the consideration 
of an engineering question, and at the end 
of that time they were obliged to ask the 
Government to lend them an engineer to 
help them in their difficulty. The request 
having been complied with, the Govern- 
ment engineer settled the matters at issue 
within forty-eight hours, to the satisfaction 
of all parties. The result was the con- 
struction of the celebrated tubular bridge 
over the Menai. There was no necessity 
to mention an engineer at all in the Orders, 
but he had no doubt the Speaker would 
exercise his diseretion in the appointment 
of such an officer in whom they would all 
have confidence. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, a great 
complaint was made about the pressure of 
Private business, but he himself had not 
served on a Committee for three years, and 
he could not help thinking that if the la- 
bour was more fairly distributed among 
Members there would be less dissatisfac- 
tion. He believed it would greatly facili- 
tate business if, at the close of an inquiry 
into the merits of each Bill that oceupied 
any considerable time, one or two Members 
of the Committee were relieved by fresh 
Members. The proposed Referees would 
practically supersede the Select Com- 
mittees altogether, for if they discharged 
the duties sought to be confided to them 
there would hardly be anything left for 
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the Committees to do. He was opposed 
to the appointment of engineers as Refe- 
rees. Even if an engineer of any eminence 
were found willing to act as a Referee, he 
would probably be interested professionally 
in many of the works upon which he was 
called to decide, and the decision of 
a man occupying a lower position in his 
profession would not give satisfaction to 
the parties. Perhaps the office of Referee 
would be intrusted to that fortunate class 
of men who were supposed to be capable 
of doing everything—barristers of seven 
years’ standing. To designate a man as 
a Referee would not endow him with any 
special knowledge or fitness for the per- 
formance of these duties. When a Private 
Bill Committee first met the Members did 
not know what it was they were going to 
try. Then came counsel, with their long 
and rambling speeches, and perhaps after 
two or three hours the Committee began 
to see daylight as to the question which 
they would have to try. There was no- 
thing placed before them for their guidance 
in the nature of pleadings, as was the 
case in any proceedings before an ordinary 
court. The parties who went before them 
ought at least to be required, in the first 
instance, to put in a written statement of 
facts, showing what their case was, what 


they proposed to prove, and what they 
asked for ; and some officer of the House 
should be appointed to whom those state- 
ments of facts should be referred, and who 
should deal with them very much as a 
Judge in Chambers dealt with pleadings 
which were objected to for some reason or 


other. By that means he was of opinion 
that the inquiry before the Committee 
would be simplified and the Committee’s 
labours considerably lightened. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the Chairman 
of Committee of Ways and Means had 
proposed an Amendment to prevent any 
other Member of that House except him- 
self from being a Referee. It was difficult 
to understand how that hon. Gentleman 
should himself have proposed such an ex- 
traordinary Amendment. Let them look 
for a moment at what would be its effect. 
The Speaker was to appoint the Referees. 
It was not provided that they should be offi- 
cers of that House, but it was intended that 
they should be divided into several courts ; 
and, as the Chairman of Committees of 
Ways and Means could only be Chairman 
of one of those courts, the result would be 
that other courts would be set up in no way 
eonnected with that House, and in which 
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no Member of that House would sit, so as 
to be able afterwards to afford it any infor. 
mation which might be required respeet. 
ing the proceedings of one of those courts, 
It was provided that the decision of such 
a court, so disconnected from that House, 
was to be final, and binding upon the Com. 
mittee as far as concerned the matters re. 
ferred to it. Considerable embarrassment 
might ensue from such a state of things, 
If the proceedings of one of those courts, 
acting without the presence of a Member 
of the House, should be in any way im- 
peached, there would be no one in Parlia. 


;ment to explain them, unless indeed the 


Referees were to be summoned to the Bar 
of the House. Thus, persons not respon- 
sible to the House would be made absolute 
masters of the proceedings of the House, 
It was said they could not have another 
Member of the House, besides the Chair- 
man of Committee of Ways and Means as 
a Referee, because he must be paid ; but 
there were many Members of the House 
who devoted their time and attention to 
carrying out its wishes without payment, 
The exclusion of Members from the office 
of Referees was a step in the wrong di- 
rection, and they ought to insist that 
where the Chairman of Comrnittee of Ways 
and Means could not preside, some other 
Member of the House should preside in his 
stead, so that they might be satisfied that 
no error or injustice was committed in a 
finding which would bind the House as 
well as the parties interested. The House 
ought to take care how it allowed itself to 
be discredited in this matter, otherwise 
the country would regard the House of 
Lords as the only branch of the Legisla- 
ture fit to conduct this important deserip- 
tion of business. It appeared as if the 
House of Commons, having first aban- 
doned the privilege of dealing with Private 
Bills as money Bills, was now going to 
abandon the privilege of dealing with them 
at all. Before depriving themselves of 
that power, hon. Members ought well to 
weigh the results which were likely to fol- 
low. If they conducted the proceedings 
of their Committees like any other tribu- 
nal in and out of this country, they would 
get rid of many of the difficulties which 
beset their private legislation. That House 
was almost the only tribunal which at- 
tempted to conduet litigious business with- 
out rules of procedure. Preliminary steps 
ought to be taken to clear the ground for 
the final inquiry before the Committee, 
and the parties should come before it with 
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some precise issues to be tried. Instead 
of the vague preamble of a Bill which 
was now submitted to a Committee, they 
should have a detailed and specific plead- 
ing, such as was in use in the Law Courts 
at Westminster. A company approaching 
that House should be required several days 
beforehand to send in a tabulated estimate 
of the cost of their scheme and a succinct 
and accurate statement of its engineering 
features. If improvements like these were 
adopted it would be unnecessary to call in 
the aid of Referees at all. Moreover, the 
proposed system would frequently involve 
the necessity of double or triple references, 
and he was therefore afraid that the ex- 
penses to the suitor would only be in- 
creased. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, no two Mem- 
bers appeared to be of the same opinion 
with regard to the description of persons 
who should be appointed Referees. One 
suggested engineers, another barristers of 
seven years’ standing, and the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
that one of them should be a Member of 
that House. He (Mr. Baillie) thought 
there would be great difficulty in getting 
any hon. Member to undertake so oner- 
ous a duty. He was disposed to agree 
with the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Finsbury, that the vast amount of private 
business arose from the laxity with which 
the Standing Orders of the House were 
carried out. In practice they acted as a 
positive encouragement for bringing for- 
ward schemes for the sole purpose of being 
afterwards disposed of. He did not think 
the proposed change would be found to 
work successfully. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, his expe- 
rience of Private Bill Committees was that 
the time of the Committee and the money 
of the parties were frequently wasted in 
the process of proving matters which might 
be proved before the parties went before 
the Committee at all. Engineers were 
called to contradict engineers, and much 
needless expense was incurred in conse- 
quence. Great saving of time and money 
would be obtained by a preliminary inquiry 
before Referees, and there would be no ne- 
cessity for having questions re-opened after 
the Referees had reported. It had been 
stated that an inquiry in the last Session 
had cost over £60,000—and he would ven- 
ture to say that one half of the money was 
spent in proving facts that~might have 
been previously established. There was 
not a strict analogy between these Com- 
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mittees and ordinary tribunals, and it would 
be impracticable to tie them down by the 
fixed rules adopted in the Law Courts. He 
contended that it was unfair to charge 
these Committees with arriving at random 
conclusions, without rules, for at present 
their practice was tolerably uniform, and 
they had rules which were now generally 
followed. He wished to see the existing 
machinery strengthened and made more 
efficient and economical in its working, and 
for that purpose he thought the Committees 
should be armed with additional powers. 
As to the Referees, whether they were or 
were not Members of that House he would 
have perfect confidence in them. 

Captain JERVIS said, that besides 
saving the time of the House, hon. Mem- 
bers should see that they also saved the 
time and the pockets of the public. But 
he did not see how this was to be effected 
by the establishment of a third tribunal, 
which might have no effect in the other 
House, and would, in his judgment, both 
inerease the expense, and waste the time 
of the public. Referees were to be ap- 
pointed to go into the details now investi- 
gated by ten or a dozen Committees. Com- 
mittees often neglected details for want of 
time; and no three men could do ten times 
the work so neglected by the Committees. 
It was out of the question. It was pro- 
posed further that three Referees should 
enter into traffic and engineering details, 
which sometimes took six weeks in one 
particular case. In his opinion, the only 
way of reforming the procedure in Private 
legislation was for the two Houses to con- 
cur in a mode of saving time and expense. 

Mr ROEBUCK doubted, whether the 
mere fragment of the House of Commons 
which remained on that, the almost last 
day of the Session, was in a position safely 
to alter the whole Private legislation of the 
country. Was it decent? Le would ap- 
peal to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, whether at so late a period so 
great a change should be made? It would 
be better to defer the subject to the early 
part of the next Session, in a full and fresh 
House. The hon. and learned Member 
moved that the Debate be adjourned for a 
month. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY seconded the 
Motion. As there was a probability of 
a general election early next year, and 
the greater portion of the metropolitan 
lines were now conceded, he thought it 
likely that the Notices for Private Bills 
next November would be comparatively 
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few in number. They were quite at sea 
as to what the proposed Referees were to 
do, but they ought not to hurry the dis- 
cussion of the subject. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Roebuck.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH also thought 
it would be best to let the subject stand 
over until next Session. He was pre- 
pared to agree to a reduction in the num- 
ber of the members of Select Committees, 
but the question of appointing Referees 
required further consideration. He thought 
that the appointment of Referees to sit 
simultaneously with Committees would add 
to the complexity of Private business, and 
would certainly not diminish the expense. 
At the same time he could not see why 
the parties should not be required to agree 
upon certain facts, such as the population 
of towns, distances, &c., the inquiry into 
which under the present system greatly 
lengthened the sittings of Committees. 

CotoxeL WILSON PATTEN hoped 
the House would not adopt the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Very many equally important measures 
were passed by more thinly attended 
Houses than the present. It was sin- 


gular that the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Westminster should support a further 
postponement, because it was at his sug- 
gestion that the subject had been referred 


to a Committee. The hon. Baronet also 
nominated three Members to serve upon 
that Committee, but neither of those Mem- 
bers had suggested any objections, and 
even the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets allowed the report to be passed unani- 
mously. He had no special affection for 
his own proposition, and had only brought 
it forward under the belief that it would 
tend to the public advantage. Reference 
had been made to the desirability of equal- 
izing the labour thrown upon Members by 
serving upon the Select Committee, but he 
could assure the House that the Committee 
of selection endeavoured as much as pos- 
sible to divide the labour. Thehon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets, who ought, 
perhaps, to have made his suggestion 
in the Select Committee, alleged that 
these propositions, if carried, would lower 
the authority of the House of Commons. 
It was difficult to understand how that 
could be, seeing that the House of Lords, 
as well as that House, now referred two 
branches of Private Bills to Commissioners 
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out of Parliament. Having been for thirty 
years connected with the Standing Orders 
Committee, he had always found the 
same objections raised whenever attempts 
were made to alter the mode of dealing 
with Private business. Thus it was always 
urged that no fixed rules were laid down 
for the guidance of Committees, but when- 
ever he appealed to lawyers to frame such 
rules he found that no two of them could 
agree. He thought the plan he proposed 
would be for the convenience of the Mem- 
bers and for the advantage of the public. 

Mr. LOWE hoped the House would not 
hastily reject a carefully considered propo- 
sition, which was placed before them upon 
great authority, and which was called for by 
a serious emergency. The hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield was in error in sup- 
posing that the House would resume this 
question with equal effect at the beginning 
of next Session. If Parliament meant to 
keep the Private business in its own hands, 
some material changes in the mode of 
managing it must be made, and, above all, 
the serious defect of having the same case 
tried twice over by two independent tribu- 
nals. The main objection urged against 
the plan of Joint Committees of the two 
Houses was, that it would bs impossible for 
the other House to furnish its due propor- 
tion of working Members to sit upon these 
Committees. It was therefore obvious that 
the first thing to be done was to reduce 
within manageable limits the amount of 
business to be thrown upon the Commit- 
tees, and the question then arose how could 
that reduction be brought about. It would 
be impossible to introduce anything in the 
nature of pleadings without increasing the 
existing confusion. The only way was to 
require that measurable and ascertainable 
facts, such as engineering works, traffic, 
&e., should be inquired into primarily and 
agreed upon, and that duty could best be 
performed by persons whom experience 
would render familiar with such details. 
The effeet of such a plan would be to 
diminish the amount of labour now cast 
upon Members of the House, but if the 
House rejected this Referee proposal he did 
not see how the amount of business was to 
be reduced. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH feared that 
if the Motion for postponement was agreed 
to there would be nothing done in this 
matter for a couple of years, inasmuch as 
there was every probability of a general 
election next year. He, however, hoped 
that some further explanation would be 
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given as to the character of the Referees 
whom it was proposed to appoint. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
thought the House was much indebted to 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman for the 
pains he had taken with regard to this 
matter. There was a great deal to be said 
in favour of the scheme now under con- 
sideration, but at the same time he was 
fully alive to the fact that this was the 
Jast day but one of the Session, and that 
much might be said against as well as for 
the plan. There appeared to be doubts in 
the minds of many hon. Members who had 
expressed their opinions, as to whether 
this was the best scheme that could be 
desired, and whether it might not be pos- 
sible to devise some other mode of manage- 
ment. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
told them the Committee had been unani- 
mous in their opinion upon these proposi- 
tions, and if the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man should think it right to take the sense 
of the House upon them, the Members of 
the Government could not, in fairness, vote 
against them. He would, however, put it 
to the hon. and gallant Gentleman as a 
matter of discretion as well as of expe- 
diency, whether it would not be the better 
course to consent to postpone dealing with 
the subject until another Session? It 
would not be prejudicial to the plan to 
consent to such a postponement, for it 
must be borne in mind that there was al- 
ways at the beginning of a Session a cer- 
tain interval before Public business could 
be commenced, and that interval would 
afford a convenient opportunity of consider- 
ing the best mode of dealing with the 
Private business. 

Coons, WILSON PATTEN said, he 
was always desirous of yielding, if possible, 
to the noble Lord’s opinion, but in this in- 
stance the noble Lord was mistaken as to 
the effect of a postponement. To defer 
dealing with this subject until next Ses- 
sion, meant putting it off until the year 
i866. There would be Referees to be 
appointed and rules to be drawn up which 
would prevent any action being taken next 
Session upon the Resolutions, if agreed to. 
He should leave it to the House to decide 
whether this subject should be now dealt 
with, or be put off for another year. 


Question put:—The House divided :— 
Ayes 14; Noes 51: Majority 37. 


Mr. MASSEY hoped that-three Mem- 
bers would be appointed on the Committee 
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of Referees who should not be Members 
of that House. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON hoped that the ~ 
Chairman of Ways and Means would not 
think it necessary to press his Amendment, 
as Members of the House might be found 
willing to act as Referees without payment, 
and it would be unadvisable to pass a Re- 
solution precluding their appointment. 

Captain JERVIS wished to know if the 
court would be open to the public. He 
believed that the public, whose interests 
were concerned, would not have the same 
confidence in a body of paid Commissioners 
as they would in a court formed of Mem- 
bers of that House, from whom they would 
be more apt to expect an impartial verdict. 

CotoneEL WILSON PATTEN said, that 
the public would have access to the court 
as they now had to the Committees. 

Mr. ROEBUCK wished to know, whe- 
ther the House was prepared to give power 
to any person to establish rules which they 
would not alter in the event of their being 
disapproved of by the House, because, if 
such rules should be made in the vacation, 
they would come into operation before the 
House met next Session ? 

Cotone, WILSON PATTEN suggested 
to the hon. Member for Sheffield the ad- 
visability of urging his objection when the 
clause to which he referred came on for 
discussion. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY did not know 
how the House was to acknowledge the 
proceedings of any of those courts which 
were not presided over by one of their own 
Members. He thought it better that that 
question should be left an open one. 

Cotone. WILSON PATTEN said, he 
was willing to let that question remain an 
open one. 

Mr. MASSEY said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment, as he found that the sense 
of the House was in favour of the matter 
being left open. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD wished 
to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that, at present, the suggestion was 
that the Chairman of Ways and Means 
and three Referees should form two courts, 
so that the easting vote in either court 
must necessarily be exercised by the chair- 
man in case of any difference of opinion 
between himself and the other Referee. 
This was the more to be regretted as the 
subjects to be decided by these courts were 
such as to involve much litigation and ex- 
pense, and the House would find the same 
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scheme brought before them year after 
year in consequence of the dissatisfaction 
which the decision of one person must ne- 
cessarily give. He would therefore suggest 
that each court should be composed of not 
less than three Members. 

Cotonst. WILSON PATTEN would 
agree to the suggestion of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH suggested 
the omission of the words “two at least 
to constitute each court.’’ 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Mr. ROEBUCK then moved in the 
place of the word ‘‘ two’’ in line 4, to in- 
sert ‘‘ three.’’ 

Mr. SPEAKER would point out to the 
House that such a Resolution would be 
tantamount to a direction to the Speaker 
to appoint five Referees instead of three as 
at present suggested. 

Mr. ROEBUCK observed, that in order 
to constitute two courts there must be six 
persons appointed. 

Cotone,. WILSON PATTEN said, the 
Order was to appoint not less than three 
persons. 

Mr. MASSEY said, it would be neces- 
sary to divide the Referees into two courts, 
in case the business should be too heavy for 
one to dispose of. Ile thought it would be 
unwise for the House to put an absolute 
prohibition upon the action of Mr. Speaker. 
A second court was only to be opened 
when the business was too much for one. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
that if only one court was to be opened it 
would be better for it to be composed of 
three Referees, because if the court were 
composed of four, the Chairman would have 
acasting vote. Mr. Speaker’s power of 
appointment would be exhausted in the first 
instance, unless they inserted the words 
‘from time to time.” 

Mr. MASSEY said, that the power of 
making further appointments was already 
provided for by the words “ for such period 
as he shall think fit.”’ 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he would move a proviso in reference to 
the second court, that the Chairman should 
be a Member of the House. 

Cotone, WILSON PATTEN thought 
that his hon, Friend was raising difficulties 
which would never occur. If they pro- 
vided for every little difficulty, the occur- 
rence of which was only possible, there 
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would be no end to the provisions which 
they would have to frame. 

Mr. INGHAM was of opinion that there 
was no necessity for the Chairman of the 
second court being a Member of the House, 

Sir MORTON PETO cited the example 
of the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr, 
Adair), whom no amount of work appeared 
to frighten. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH would sug. 
gest that no such Referee, if a Member of 
the House, should receive a salary. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, that the 
Chairman of Ways and Means was em- 
powered in his absence to appoint one of 
the Referees to supply his place, and he 
thought that the Referee so appointed ought 
also to be a Member of the House. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD then 
moved, that the Chairman of the second 
court should be a Member of the House. 

Mr. LOWE regarded this Amendment 
as equivalent to resisting the formation of 
any second court at all, because he did not 
believe they would find a Member willing 
to undertake the drudgery which the office 
involved. 

Captain JERVIS said, that if Members 
could sit on Committees upstairs for four 
months there would be no difficulty in 
obtaining their services for a few weeks in 
the court below. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON agreed to the 
doctrine that the Chairman of the second 
court should be a Member of the House; 
the question was, Who was to appoint him? 

Mr. SPEAKER would remind the 
House that he had no power to compel any 
Member to undertake the duty, and the 
possibility of putting such a provision into 
execution would entirely depend upon the 
willingness of any Member to fill the 
office. It would be compelling the Speaker 
to request, as a favour, some Member of the 
House to undertake the duty, and he 
thought that that was hardly the form in 
which the matter should be left. 

Mr. INGHAM said, the duties would 
occupy from ten in the morning to five in 
the afternoon daily, and perhaps not ex- 
cepting Saturday. That would prevent 
the hon. Member who undertook the office 
from attending to his public duties. 

Mr. LYGON said, that if the duties 
did not deter the Chairman of Ways and 
Means from accepting the office in one 
court, he thought it ought not to deter 
avy hon. Member from presiding over the 
second court. 
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be much better to have only one court. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH moved a 
proviso— 

“ And provided that no such Referee, if he be 
a Member of this House, shall receive any 
salary.” 

Mr. LYGON pointed out that if such a 
Referee were appointed with a salary his 
seat would be vacated on that account. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, that 
the Chairman of Ways and Means was 
appointed with a salary, and did not va- 
cate his seat. He was not an officer 
under the Crown. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL said, it 
was quite clear that the Act only re- 
ferred to appointments held under the 
Crown. 

Proviso agreed to. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he had now to 
put the Question that this House do agree 
with the Resolution of the Committee as 
amended. He would venture to point out 
that there had been considerable altera- 
tion made in it. It was his business to 
take upon him any duty the House might 
choose to impose upon him, but he would 
have been glad if in the course of the 
debate some indication had been given 
by the House with regard to the persons 
whom they might desire to be appointed 
as Referees. He had only been able to 
gather the opinion that the House was 
averse to the appointment of one class— 
engineers. When he accepted the duty, 
he believed that his services would be 
confined to the appointment of three Re- 
ferees; and now it was extended possibly 
to five, and with the class of persons 
undetermined he could not help feeling 
that the duty was somewhat difficult to 
perform. 

Cotonen WILSON PATTEN said, 
there were two officers appointed by the 
Speaker to examine Private Bills; their 
appointment had given the utmost satis- 
faction; and he had no doubt that like 
satisfaction would be felt with regard to 
any appointment that might be made by 
the Speaker under this Bill. 

Standing Order 86 B agreed to. 

Standing Order 86 C, 

Cotoxen WILSON PATTEN moved 
that the Chairman of Ways and Means 
should be Chairman of the Referees. 

Cotonen FRENCH had heard nothing 
with reference to the amount of remune- 
ration to be paid to the Referees. This 
VOL. CLXXVI. [rurep serres.] 
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know whether the Referees appointed would 
be entitled to retiring pensions in case of 
failure ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the 
scheme was experimental. If unsuccessful 
it would be put an end to, and there would 
be no pension or compensation. The sala- 
ries would have to be determined by a vote 
of the House. 

Mr. MASSEY thought that the rule 
before the House might be omitted, as it 
was inappropriate after the decision at 
which the House had arrived in the course 
of its discussion of the previous rule. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS thought the 
question of remuneration ought to be 
fixed, 

Coronet WILSON PATTEN said, that 
in other Departments no difficulty had 
oceurred in this respect. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD asked, 
in the event of there being two courts, who 
was to be the Chairman of the second 
court? 

Cotonen WILSON PATTEN moved 
the substitution of the words “ first court ” 
for * Referees’ in the first part of the 
rule, which provided that the Chairman 
of Ways and Means should be the Chair- 
man of the Referees. 

Captain JERVIS thought it would be 
better to omit the whole Order. 

The Order put, and negatived. 

Order 86 D (Rules of Practice and Pro- 
cedure to be made by Chairman of Ways 
and Means). 

Mr. ROEBUCK asked, whether these 
rules were to be acted on before the House 
had acceded to them? By such a course 
they would hand over to the Chairman of 
Ways and Means a power which should be 
retained in that House. 

Cotone, WILSON PATTEN said, the 
principle of framing these rules was taken 
from the system of the Courts of Law, and 
their only object was that the business 
should be carried on satisfactorily. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY moved after 
‘*may require’ to insert ‘‘ but only the 
Counsel shall appear before such Referees 
in support of a Private Bill, or in support 
of any petition in opposition thereto.” 

Sm MORTON PETO asked whether 
any counsel at all were necessary, as the 
solicitors and agents were quite competent 
to conduct the business. He believed that 
if counsel were let in, not one or two but 
half-a-dozen courts would be necessary. 

3 Z 
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CotonEL WILSON PATTEN said, it 
was at the ge of the Parliamentary 
agents themselves that counsel were to 
be admitted. The Chairman of Ways and 
Means, however, would be empowered to 
regulate the proceedings before the Re- 
ferees. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON thought that 
parties ought not to be deprived of the 
power of employing counsel as they pleased, 
especially as property to a large extent was 
involved in many cases that came before 
these Committees. 

Mr. BRADY said, that the lawyers and 
agents who had recommended that counsel 
should be heard before the Board of Re- 
ferees, were the very parties who were 
specially interested in increasing the cost 
of those inquiries. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman would like the parties to toss 
up to determine which side should win. 
The employment of counsel was for the 
interest of the parties, who naturally de- 
sired that their case should be stated in 
the best manner, and the right to retain 
counsel for the purpose of these proceed- 
ings ought not to be restricted. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD sup- 
ported the proposal of the hon. Baronet, 
that only one counsel should be allowed to 
appear. It would not be desirable to leave 
it to the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
who was himself a barrister, to adopt what 
might appear an invidious rule to his pro- 
fession. 

Mr. INGHAM thought the proposal of 
the hon. Baronet a reasonable one. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH, acknowledg- 
ing the efforts of the President of the 
Board of Trade to regulate the fees of the 
Parliamentary Bar, asked, Whether the 
right hon. Gentleman could inform the 
House of any satisfactory result ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he could 
not give much information on this subject 
beyond that which was already in the pos- 
session of the House. The doctrine which 
he held was simply this, that the fees of 
the Parliamentary Bar should be regulated 
as the fees in the ordinary Courts of Law 
and Equity were regulated. He was in- 
formed that the doors of the Committee- 
rooms were now thrown open, and that 
members of the Equity and Common Law 
Bars could now come in and practise there 
without incurring the displeasure of the 
Parliamentary Bar. 

Mr, COX pointed out that, by allowing 
only one counsel to appear for each party, 
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the promoters would have but a single 
counsel against perhaps half-a-dozen re- 
tained for different petitioners against the 
Bill. 

Cartan JERVIS thought the restric. 
tion a most salutary one, for the result 
would be the employment of one counsel, 
who would be present throughout the 
proceedings and attend exclusively to the 
case. 

Motion agreed to. 

Order 86 D, as amended, agreed to. 


Order 86 E, 


“ The Referees shall inquire into all or any of 
the following matters as to which parties peti- 
tioning against any Bill desire to be heard in 
opposition, viz—1. In the case of Bills of the 
Second Class for authorizing the construction of 
Works, the engineering details of the undertaking, 
the efficiency of the Works for the proposed object, 
and the sufficiency of the estimate for executing 
the same ; 2. In the case of Bills for authorizing 
a new line of railway, the statistics of the traffic 
proposed to be accommodated ; 3. In the case of 
Waterworks Bills, the nature and amount of the 
existing and the proposed source of supply, the 
quality.of the water in each case, and the provi- 
sions as to storage reservoirs ; 4. In the case of 
Gas Bills, the quality of the gas, the existing sup- 
ply and its price, the amount of pressure, the cost 
of production, and the modes of testing the purity 
and illuminating power of the gas,” 


Cotone. WILSON PATTEN said, that 
after the length of time which had already 
been occupied in that discussion, he would 
propose that No. 2 in 86 C, which was the 
only debateable point he believed that still 
remained, should be left open for consider- 
ation in another Session, when he would 
move it as a special Resolution. 

Sir MORTON PETO suggested, that 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 should be postponed 
till another Session. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY remarked that 
this regulation referred to railways, and 
would involve the whole question. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that the inquiries 
contemplated in No. 1 would really place 
the whole Bill within the jurisdiction of the 
Referees, whose decision was to be practi- 
cally without appeal. A noble Lord in the 
other House was said to be the House of 
Lords as far as Private Bills were con- 
cerned. He was not prepared to make 
these Referees in the same way the House 
of Commons. 

Cotone. WILSON PATTEN said, the 
sole effect of the provision would be, that 
where questions relating to engineering 
matters were concerned, they would go be- 
fore the Referees instead of the Committee. 
He begged, as the discussion had taken 
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this turn, to move * That Order 86 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON was disposed 
to agree in the objections of the hon. and 
learned Member. The efficiency of the 
works for the proposed object and the suffi- 
ciency of the estimate were really inferences 
from facts. It seemed to him, therefore, 
that the Referees ought to report the facts, 
as well as the inference which they drew 
from those facts. 

Sm MORTON PETO moved the post- 
ponement of Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, which, he 
thought, would be better inquired into next 
Session. This proposal would practically 
constitute two trials of the whole affair in- 
stead of one, whereas he had understood 
that the business of the Referees would be 
simply to denude the inquiry before the 
Committee of all unnecessary matter. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, that 
if these paragraphs were struck out the 
omission would make perfect nonsense of 
the whole scheme. The facts into which 
the Referees were to inquire had nothing 
to do with the merits ; they were only the 
facts upon which the merits depend, and 
they could be as well ascertained by other 
parties as by Members of the House. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH thought the 
engineering details and the sufficiency of 
the estimate were matters which could 
properly be ascertained by the Referees. 

Mr. SPEAKER having put the Ques- 
tion that Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4 be struck out, 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
it appeared to him that such a proposition 
amounted to asking the House to recon- 
sider their decision. They had decided 
to constitute Courts of Referees, and it 
was now necessary to decide what ques- 
tions should be referred to them. If those 
four clauses were now to be postponed 
until next Session they would simply have 
wasted four hours in a discussion upon 
them. That would give to their proceed- 
ings the character of a farce. 

Sin MORTON PETO said that, under 
the cireumstances, he would not press the 
Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Cotonen WILSON PATTEN said, he 
would have no objection to strike out No. 
2 in order to save the time of the House, 
and he would undertake to bring it forward 
again next Session. With regard to the 


remaining clauses, they were mere matters 
of fact upon which he believed there would 
be no difference of opinion. 


No. 2 struck out. 
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Cotonen WILSON PATTEN then 
moved the adoption of Standing Order, 
86 F, 


“So soon as the inquiry into the matters re- 
ferred to them upon any Bill has been completed, 
the Referees shall make their Report upon the 
same to the House, and the Report shall there- 
upon stand referred to the Select Committee on 
the Bill. No further evidence shall be taken by 
the Committee to prove or disprove any of the 
facts reported by the Referees.” 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON moved the in- 
sertion, after the word ‘‘ House,’’ of the 
words “stating the facts on which their 
opinion is founded.” He thought it but 
right that the Select Committee should be 
put in possession of that information. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD 
thought that if the opinion of the Referees 
was to be final, the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman would only open the 
door to useless criticism. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN concurred 
with the hon. Gentleman in thinking that 
such an Amendment would only provoke 
unnecessary discussions. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON did not propose 
that it should be competent to the Com- 
mittee to prove or disprove the facts into 
which the Referees had already inquired ; 
but unless a report of the facts was before 
the Committee it could not arrive at a 
conclusion as to whether the inference 
drawn by the Referees was a correct one, 
and he was not prepared to deprive the 
Committees of the House of the power to 
judge of the inference which should be 
drawn from ascertained facts. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD re- 
iterated his objections to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment. 

Mr. INGHAM said, the Referees would 
have to state the result of certain facts, 
but the Committee would have no power 
to go into the details by which the Re- 
ferees had arrived at them. The policy 
of the measure would remain in the discre- 
tion of the Committee. 

Mr. MASSEY said, the Amendment 
was no innovation on the existing practice, 
If the Referees were to report their con- 
clusions without stating the facts upon 
which they were based, he did not think 
their Reports would have the confidence of 
that House. If the Committee had the 
power to refer the Report back for further 
consideration he thought it would be suffi- 
cient. 

Coons. WILSON PATTEN said, the 
object of the Standing Order was to allow 
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the details to be thoroughly investigated 
before the Referees. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the material 
facts were not, at present, the proper in- 
quiry for a Select Committee. It would 
be the duty of the Referees to look into 
the details and see that they were sound. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY asked whether, 
if a Bill was unopposed, the details would 
be looked into and examined by the 
Referees ? 


Amendment agreed to. 


Question put, "that the Order, as amen- 
ded, be agreed to, 

Mr. ROEBUCK observed that, in the 
case of a Water Bill, if the Referees had 
taken evidence as to the sufficiency of a 
puddle wall, the Select Committee would 
be precluded from making any inquiry as 
to whether the wall was sufficient or not ; 
but if after the construction of the work 
the wall should fall, the world would say 
it had been approved by a Select Com- 
mittee, when, in fact, the catastrophe would 
be due to the neglect of the Referees. 


Standing Order, as amended, agreed to. 


CotoneL WILSON PATTEN then pro- 
posed Standing Order 86 G— 


“The Select Committee to which any Bill has 


been referred may, subject to the approval of the | 


Chairman of Ways and Means, refer any question 
arising in the course of their inquiry which they 
may deem suitable to be so referred to the Re- 
ferees for their decision; such question to be 
stated in writing, and signed by the Chairman of 
the Committee. The Referees, so soon as their 
inquiry has been completed, to return the ques- 
tion, with their decision certified thereon, to the 
Chairman.” 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD moved 
an Amendment, limiting the questions to 
be so referred to questions of fact. 

Cotonen WILSON PATTEN said, the 
Standing Order was framed at the sugges- 
tion of several experienced members of the 
railway body. A point had arisen the 


other day between the Great Northern and | 
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ences to the Referees without the Referees 
being bound to undertake the duties. 

Mr. LOWE was of opinion that the 
machinery of reference would break down 
under the additional work thus proposed to 
be put upon it. 

Mr. MASSEY hoped the House would 
not overburden the Chairman of Ways and 
Means. 


Amendment negatived. 
Standing Order 86 G agreed to. 


Cotoye,. WILSON PATTEN said, this 
was the last of these Resolutions. If the 
experiment should fail, he would be one of 
the first to vote for its repeal. He thought, 
however, that it would be beneficial. 


On the Motion of Colonel Witson Patten 
Orders 113 and 113 A struck out. 


Standing Order in lieu of 113 A (Ab- 
sence of Members by Death or otherwise 
to be reported)— 


“Tf, at any time after the Committee on a Bill 
shall have been formed, a quorum of Members 
required by the Standing Orders cannot attend in 
consequence of any of the Members who shall 
have duly qualified to serve on such Commit- 
tee having become incompetent to continue such 
service by having been placed or. an Election 
Committee, or by death, or otherwise, the Chair- 
man shall report the circumstances of the case to 
the louse in order that such measures may be 
taken by the House as shall enable the Members 


| still remaining on the Committee to proceed with 


the business referred to such Committee, or as the 
emergency of the case may require.” 


—put, and agreed to. 
Standing Order 143, 


Mr. SCOURFIELD moved to insert 
after the word ‘‘railway,”’ in line 13 of 
48, the following words :— 


‘The amounts subscribed and paid by the 
persons named and described in the Schedule to 
the Bill, the bona fides of such subscription, and 
the correctness of the names, residences, and de- 
scription of the subscribers.” 


Sir MORTON PETO hoped the hon. 
Member would not press his Amendment, 


Great Eastern Railways with regard to the| and the other Resolutions of which the 
connection of the lines, which it would have | hon. Member had given notice, as they 
been desirable, if it could have been done, | would be fatal to many great undertakings 
to refer to arbitration. It was to meet a’ already in progress. He would be quite 
similar case that the Standing Order had | ready to consider the whole subject in an- 


been introduced. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he thought it would 
be putting an unlimited amount of labour 
upon the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
before the fact was ascertained that he 
would accept the duty. These Commit- 
tees were to be permitted to make refer- 


Colonel Wilson Patten 





other Session. 

Mr. MASSEY said, that the change 
which his hon. Friend, proposed to make 
was one of a very extensive character, but 
it did not properly relate to the mere 
Standing Orders of the House. He would 
recommend his hon. Friend to withdraw 
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the Amendment, and next Session to take 
the deliberate opinion of the House upon 
the subject. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD intimated that he 
would not press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Standing Order agreed to. 


Mr. TORRENS moved that the follow- 
ing be anew Order :— 

“That on every Private Bill to be considered 
by a Committee all Petitions presented by the 
Promoters, Opponents, or other parties Petition- 
ing on matters connected with such Bill be 
printed, and a Copy of every Petition be placed in 
the hands of the Members of the Committee on its 
assembling.” 

Mr. MASSEY said, that the proposal 
was one of a novel character, and would 
entail a considerable addition of expen- 
diture on the parties. He did not say, 
however, that it ought on that account to 
be rejected. But he would ask the hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw his Motion for the 
present soas to allow him (Mr. Massey) to 
confer with those persons concerned in the 
conduct of private business, and next Ses- 
sion he would have an opportunity of con- 
ferring with the hon. Member himself, and 
the result might be a proposition which 
would be generally acceptable. 

Mr. TORRENS intimated that after 
that assurance he would not press the 
Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Standing Orders relating to Private Bills 
repealed. 


Ordered, That the several Orders, as 
reported by the Committee and amended 
by this House, be the Standing Orders of 
this House relating to Private Bills, and 
be printed. [No. 545. ] 


THAMES CONSERVANCY BILL. 
[BILL 240.|—LORDS AMENDMENTS. 


Lords Amendments considered : 


Amendments agreed to, as far as page 
23, line 32. 


Mr. AYRTON objected to a provision 
marked C, inserted by the other House, 
which conferred a privilege on coal vessels 
not enjoyed by vessels engaged in other 
branches of commerce—namely, to unload 
in the river and eseape dock duties. It 
was better to leave the Tliames as a free 
highway for the equal benefit of all descrip- 
tions of commerce, and he begged to move 
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that the House should disagree with this 
Amendment of the Lords. 


Page 23, line 32, the next Amendment, 
being read a second time; Motion made, 
and Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House 
doth disagree with The Lords in the said 
Amendment.”—(Mr. Ayrton.) 


Mr. LINDSAY supported the clause, 
which he said would promote the general 
trade of the port of London. 

Mr. AtpErMAN SALOMONS said, that 
this provision had been inserted by the 
Lords in opposition to the opinion of the 
Select Committee. He could inform the 
House that a large portion of his consti- 
tuents were opposed to the clause, and con- 
sidered that their interests had been over- 
looked by its introduction at a period of 
the Session when it was almost impossible 
to discuss it properly. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that this was an at- 
tempt to restrict everybody else connected 
with this matter for the benefit of a fa- 
voured class. He did not know why col- 
liers should not go into dock the same as 
other vessels. 

Mr. HUTT hoped that his hon. Friend 
would not press his Amendment, as by so 
doing it might imperil the Bill itself at 
that late period of the Session. He be- 
lieved that the Bill would greatly increase 
the facilities of the navigation of the 
Thames. He proposed to add a few words 
to the clause restraining the exercise of 
any undue power by any individuals under 
the Act. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Other Amendments agreed to, as far as 
Clause 75. 


Mr. LOCKE objected to an Amendment 
of the Lords which threw.out a provision 
prohibiting any extension being made in 
the sewers or drains leading into the 
Thames outside the metropolitan districts. 
The Court of Chancery had granted an 
injunction against this drainage being 
carried out at Kingston, which would re- 
main in force till Michaelmas term next ; 
but the rejection of the clause would permit 
Kingston and also all other towns on the 
banks of the Thames to empty their sew- 
age into the river. Seeing that the in- 


Conservancy Bill. 


habitants of London were taxed to the 
extent of four millions to prevent this being 
done in the case of London, he thought it 
was inconsistent to allow other towns to 
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drain into the Thames. He moved that 
the House should_ disagree with the Lords 
Amendment. 

Clause 75, the last Amendment, being 
read a second time; Motion made, and 
Question proposed, ‘That this House 
doth disagree with The Lords in the said 
Amendment.”—(Mr. Locke.) 


Mr. HUTT agreed in all the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said on the im- 
portance of keeping the Thames free from 
pollution, but he appealed to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman not to press his Motion, 
as it might defeat the measure for the Ses- 
sion. He would undertake that the subject 
should be brought under the serious con- 
sideration of the Government during the 
recess. 

Mr. BRADY hoped the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would press his Motion. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he would, under the 
promise held out, withdraw his Amend- 
ment, 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment agreed to. 


TITLES (IRELAND) (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Arrorney Genera for Ire- 
LAND, Bill for the Recording of Titles in Ireland, 
ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Arrorney 
Genera for Inevanp and Sir Ronert Peet, 

Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 244.} 


COURTS OF CONCILIATION BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Epwarp Puisypert Bov- 
verIz, Bill to enable Persons between whom Dis- 
putes have arisen to settle their Differences with- 
out resorting to Litigation, ordered * to be brought 
in by Mr. Epwarp Pieyrpett Bovverre and Mr, 
HarpcastTLe. 

Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 242.] 


SALMON FISHERY Act (1861) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Barina, Bill to amend “ The 
Salmon Fishery Act, 1861,” ordered* to be 
brought in by Mr. Bartye and Sir Groner Grey. 

Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 243.] 

Ilouse adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 28, 1864. 


MINUTES.}- Punic Birts—Committee—Poor 
Relief ( Metropolis)* (No. 253). 

Report —Poor Relief (Metropolis)* (No. 253). 

Third Reading—Poor Relief (Metropolis)* (No. 
253) ; Weights and Measures (Metric System)* 
(No. 164); Limited Penalties* (No. 97) ; 
Cranbourne Street * (No. 252). 


Mr. Locke 


{LORDS} 
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THE PROROGATION.—QUESTION, 


In reply to Lord Cretmsrorp, 

Tar LORD CHANCELLOR stated, that 
the Prorogation was fixed for to-morrow. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he was sorry 
to hear that announcement, for two Bills 
had come up from the Commons with their 
Lordships’ Amendments disagreed to, and 
it would be now impossible to consider the 
matter properly. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES POWERS BILL. 


Returned from the Commons, with some 
of the Amendments, agreed to ; some agreed 
to with Amendments ; and some disagreed 
to, for which Disagreement the Commons 
have assigned Reasons. 


Moved, “ That the Commons Reasons for 
disagreeing to certain of the Amendments 
made by the Lords, and Commons Amend. 
ments to Lords Amendments, be now con- 
sidered.””—(Zord Stanley of Alderley.) 


Lorp REDESDALE said, he could not 
understand why the Prorogation should 
take place to-morrow. He found that on 
the Minutes of the House a judgment was 
put down to be delivered or: Saturday. 
There was no idea yesterday that the Pro- 
rogation would take place to-morrow. It 
was quite impossible to consider these 
Amendments. They had not even been 
printed. He protested against the haste 
that was being exhibited. 

Lory STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that with regard to the first Amendment, 
at all events, the noble Lord knew what 
it was. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he had no 
objection to that Amendment, but their 
Lordships generally knew nothing what- 
ever about the Amendments, and therefore 
it was most unreasonable to ask them to 
agree to them. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD also thought it 
most unreasonable that their Lordships 
should be asked to record their agreement 
with Amendments of which they knew 
nothing. 


An Amendment moved to leave out from 
(“That”) to the End of the Motion for 
the Purpose of inserting (‘‘ the Considera- 
tion of the Commons Reasons and Amend- 
ments be adjourned till To-morrow, and 
that the Reasons and Amendments be 
printed.’’—(Zord Redesdale.) 

After short debate, on Question, Whe- 
ther to agree to the said Amendment? 














India—The 
Their Lordships divided :— Contents 8 ; 
Not-Contents 18: Majority 10. 

Resolved in the Negative. 


CONTENTS. 


Chelmsford, L. 
Denman, L. 
Redesdale, L. [ Teller.] 
Wensleydale, L, 
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Ilawarden, V. 

Hutchinson, V. (£. Do- 
noughmore). [ Teller.} 

Melville, V. 

Abinger, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Westbury, L. (LZ. Chan- Foley, L. [Teller.] 
cellor). Harris, L. 
Methuen, L. 

Monson, L. 
Ponsonby, L. 
borough.) 

Rivers, L. 
Saye and Sele, L. 


Lansdowne, M. 
(E. Bess- 
De Grey, E. [ Teller.] 
Ducie, E. 

Fortescue, E. 


Saint Germans, E. Seymour, L. (£. St, 
Maur.) 

Stratford de Redeliffe,V. Stanley of Alderley, L. 

Sydney, V. Wodehouse, L. 


Commons Reasons for disagreeing to 
certain of the Amendments made by the 
Lords considered: Moved not to insist on 
the said Amendments; on Question, Whe- 
ther to insist ? Resolved in the Affirmative: 
Commons Amendments considered; some 
agreed to, the rest disagreed to, and a Com- 
mittee appointed to prepare Reasons to be 
offered to the Commons for the Lords in- 
sisting on their Amendments, and dis- 
agreeing to certain of the Amendments 
made by the Commons to the said Bill; 
the Committee to meet forthwith: Report 
from Committee of a Reason prepared by 
them ; read, and agreed to ; and a Message 
sent to the Commons to return the said 
Bill, with the Reason. 


RAILWAYS CONSTRUCTION FACILITIES 
BILL. 


Commons Reasons for disagreeing to 
certain of the Amendments made by the 
Lords, and Commons Amendment to Lords 
Amendments, considered (on Motion): Moved 
not to insist on the said Amendments. On 
Question, Whether to insist? Resolved in 
the Afirmative: Commons Amendment 
considered, and disagreed to, and a Com- 
mittee appointed to prepare Reasons to be 
offered to the Commons for the Lords in- 
sisting on their Amendments, and dis- 
agreeing to the Amendment made by the 
Commons to the said Bill ; the Committee 
to meet forthwith: Report from Com- 
mittee of a Reason prepared by them ; 
read, and agreed to; and a Message sent 
to the Commons to return the said Bill, 
with the Reason. 
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RAILWAY COMPANIES POWERS. BILL, 
Returned from the Commons, with their 
Disagreement to the Amendments made 
by the Lords, not insisted on, and with the 
Amendments made by the Commons to the 
Amendments made by the Lords, to which 

the Lords have disagreed, not insisted on. 


Indian Army. 


RAILWAYS CONSTRUCTION FACILITIES 
BILL. 

Returned from the Commons, with their 
Disagreement to the Amendments made 
by the Lords not insisted on, and with the 
Amendment made by the Commons to the 
Amendments made by the Lords, to which 
the Lords have disagreed, not insisted on. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 28, 1864. 


MINUTES.}—Pusuic Brrrs— Withdrawn—Part- 
nership Law Amendment * [Bill 68}, 


THE NEW CANON OF WESTMINSTER, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, If the newly 
appointed Canon of Westminster, who is 
ex officio Rector of St. Margaret’s West- 
mister, is to receive a fixed stipend or a pro- 
portion of the gross income of the canonry; 
and, if so, what proportion ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING, in reply, said, he 
believed the stipend of the newly appointed 
Canon of Westminster would be fixed, and 
that it would amount to £1,000 a year. 
As, however, the question depended upon 
the construction of several Acts of Parlia- 
ment, he could not give a positive answer. 


INDIA—THE INDIAN ARMY, 
QUESTION, 


Coronet SYKES said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, now that the Regiments of the 
Three Native Armies of India are termed 
Irregulars, it is intended to continue the 
exceptional practice of appointing Officers 
to Regiments to be Commandants and 
second in command of Regiments, irre- 
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spective of their rank, notwithstanding 
other Officers appointed to the same Regi- 
ments may have superior brevet or sub- 
stantive rank ; and on what grounds a 
Staff Officer serving with a Native Regi- 
ment is permitted to qualify himself for 
promotion to substantive rank and pay, 
while an Officer on the Cadre of a Regi- 
ment, and not on the Staff, is only qualify- 
ing himself for promotion to brevet rank 
without pay ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, in reply, 
that in answer to the first Question of the 
hon. and gallant Member, he had to state 
that in the Irregular Regiments in India 
the rank of commandant was given to an 
officer quite irrespectively of his rank in 
the regular army. It was not proposed 
to abolish the power of making the ap- 
pointment of commandants in the manner 
stated in the Question, and thus prevent 
the Government from putting the right 
man in the right place; but that course 
would only be adopted in very exceptional 
eases. In reply to the second Question, 
he had to state that the position of an 
officer under such circumstances in a Na- 
tive Regiment had no connection with his 
regimental rank or pay. 


AFFAIRS OF MEXICO.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KINGLAKE asked, Whether, on 
the part of the Government, the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs can 
convey an assurance that before the Go- 
vernment advises the Queen to recognize 
the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian as 
Emperor of Mexico they will be prepared 
to satisfy the House that his authority is 
de facto established in the main portion of 
the States and Territories now held under 
the sway of President Juarez ? 

Mr. LAYARD replied that there was 
some difficulty in ascertaining exactly what 
portion of Mexico was actually in the hands 
of the new Mexican Government, or rather 
of the French troops. According to the 
latest accounts he had been able to collect, 
the French troops were in possession of 
the capital, Vera Cruz, Tampico, Alvarado, 
Minatitlan, Laguna del Terminos, San 
Juan Baptista, Sisal, Campeachy, and 
Puebla. The French troops were also 
blockading Acapulco, Tuspan, Nantla, and 
Tabasco. On the lst of May last Juarez 
waé established at Monterey, and Matamo- 
ras was also then in the possession of the 
Mexicans. That was the only information 
he could give to his hon, Friend with re- 
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gard to the places actually in possession 
of the new Mexican Government. As his 
hon. Friend was aware, in that unfortunate 
country for many years past it had been 
almost impossible to say that at any time 
any particular Government had been in 
possession of the whole of the Republic, 
Recent Presidents had rarely held more 
than the capital, Vera Cruz, and one or two 
of the ports of the country surrounding the 
capital. The rest of the Republic had 
generally been in a state of insurrection, 
It had hitherto been the custom, from ne- 
cessity, to recognize the Government that 
was in possession of the capital, and the 
Archduke Maximilian was now in posses- 
sion not only of the capital, but of a con- 
siderable portion of the country. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had informed the Em- 
peror of the French confidentially that 
when the Archduke Maximilian was actu- 
ally in Mexico, and had notified to the 
European Powers that he had taken pos- 
session of the Government, it was their 
intention to advise Her Majesty to recog- 
nize the Archduke as Emperor of Mexico, 
He could give his hon. Friend no assurance 
that before that acknowledgment of the 
Emperor de facto was made the Archduke 
would have to be able to shew that the 
greater part of Mexico was actually in his 
hands. The peculiar state of the country 
was such that he did not believe it would 
be possible for the Archduke Maximilian 
to do that. There were always a number 
of chiefs in arms, who took possession of a 
district and held it against the Govern- 
ment, and a state of anarchy was the 
consequence. He hoped, however, that 
when the Government of the Archduke 
Maximilian was established in Mexico a 
better condition of things would ensue. 
At any rate, it was very desirable for the 
interests of British subjects that there 
should be at least some de facto Govern- 
ment in Mexico in possession of the capital 
and some of the ports of the country. 


RAILWAYS CONSTRUCTION FACILITIES 
BILL—LORDS AMENDMENT, 


Lords Amendments considered ; several 
agreed to ; several disagreed to ; several 
amended, and agreed to. 

Committee appointed, 


‘*To draw up Reasons to be assigned to The 
Lords for disagreeing to the Amendments to 
which this House hath disagreed :’—Mr, Miner 
Gissoy, Mr. Hurt, Sir Wirx1am Duwzar, Lord 
Cuarnence Pager, and Mr. Apair :—To withdraw 





immediately :—Three to be the quorum. 
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EMIGRATION (AMERICA), 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Lor> EDWARD HOWARD said, he 
rose to call attention to the subject of Emi- 
gration to the United States of America 
in reference to the prolongation of the war 
now raging in that country, and to move 
an Address for Papers. He certainly should 
not have attempted to intrude on their at- 
tention at that late period of the Session 
had it not been that a case had presented 
itself which it appeared to him necessary 
he should bring before the House. In the 
course of his duty as a member of the 
Distress Relief Committee at Glossop, one 
of the towns most affected by the cotton 
distress, it became necessary to have a 
census made of the population of the dis- 
trict, and one of the elements of that 
census was the character of the emigration 
which prevailed. It appeared from that 
census that there had been a very large 
emigration from that district, and from the 
inquiry which supervened he found it was 
also large from the cotton districts in ge- 
neral. In twenty-two towns, taken pro- 
miscuously from the cotton districts—and 
he did not know that they were the largest 
towns—there had been within a few months, 
setting aside single men, no less than 1,460 
married men who had left this country for 
the United States of America, of whom no 
fewer than 780 had deserted their wives 
and families, leaving 2,160 chargeable on 
the rates. He had also the names of four- 
teen persons who had emigrated within 
three months from one spot near Manches- 
ter, and of these no fewer than twelve had 
deserted their wives and children. In all 
probability the 780 married men who had 
deserted their families were young and 
able men not long married, and in the most 
active period of their lives. That emigra- 
tion, attended by such calamitous results, 
must show that there were deep causes 
at work for the present state of things, 
which was to be lamented, not only for 
its anti-social results, but for the country 
generally. It would not meet the argu- 
ment to say that these men had emigrated 
with a view afterwards to send for their 
families, because he knew that there had 
been instances in which the manufacturers 
of America had sent for manufacturing 
hands from England, had paid for the pas- 
sage of those who went over including not 
only the working hands, but their families 
also, and the money thus advanced was 
afterwards repaid out of the men’s wages 
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on their arrival in America. He had fur- 
ther to say that great caution was exer- 
cised by the agents who were instrumental 
in taking these people out of the country, 
for they did not give written documents or 
money until theemigrants were safe on board 
the vessels which were to convey them to 
America, He would read a few extracts to 
show how some, at all events, of those who 
emigrated were disposed of when they got 
to the other side of the water, and in order 
to present the case in the most condensed 
form he should mainly confine himself to 
printed or written statements. Here was 
a well-authenticated case :—A young man 
who was a private in the Mauechester 
Volunteers was decoyed over to New York, 
and he held in his hand a letter which was 
written by an officer of the corps relative 
to the case— 


“ A companion of his had seen an advertisement 
in some newspaper requiring first-rate mechanics 
for a workshop in Canada. He searched out and 
found the advertiser, who assured him that work 
was plentiful in Canada, and that he would have 
permanent employment at 35s. a week. At the 
next interview with the advertiser (which took 
place on the steps of the Manchester Exchange) 
the man went with his friend, and they agreed to go. 
‘They were only told to provide for their voyage, 
because on their arrival in Canada they would 
obtain employment immediately, and could get 
cash on account of their wages. Six men were 
thus induced to go. When they arrived at Liver- 
pool there was a conveyance waiting for them, and 
they were driven down to the pier head. On get- 
ting on board the steamer (called the Virginia), 
however, they found she was bound for New York, 
and in reply to their inquiries were told that they 
would be reshipped at New York for Canada. 
However, when they arrived at New York, the 
advertiser sent them to a place to get some re- 
freshment, paid for it, and also intimated that he 
had paid their passage to Long Island. He then 
disappeared, and they never saw him afterwards. 
The poor fellows knew nothing about Long Island, 
and went. They were penniless and friendless. 
Two enlisted at once. Four escaped to New 
York, and then enlisted. One man concealed 
himself in the hold of a Cunard steamer and re- 
turned to England, sadly ashamed of himself, and 
a miserable victim of Yankee rascality.’’ 


Long Island, mentioned in this letter, was 
a place where recruits bound themselves 
for service in the Federal army. He could 
quote a case even more startling than that, 
but he did not wish to trespass too long on 
the time of the House. It was not a soli- 
tary case. He held in his hand the state- 
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ment of a man named Macartney, whose 
case was before the Foreign Office, who 
was landed at New York with a letter of 
eredit for £10. He was drugged, robbed, 
and while in a state of stupefaction enlisted 
in the Federal army. There was reason 
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to believe that in all the passenger ships 
from the Mersey to America there were 
emissaries from the Federal Government 
on board with the view of enlisting young 
men as recruits. A case had been told to 
him two days ago by an hon. and gallant 
Member of that House. A man sailed 
from London in a ship for America. He 
did not like the provisions, but a very civil 
and kind person who was on board pro- 
duced a quantity of potted meats, and in- 
duced the emigrant to partake of them. 
When about to land, this person asked the 
emigrant to come to his house in New 
York; the emigrant consented, was 
drugged with whisky, and found himself 
a Federal soldier. He deserted, and 
found himself in gaol. Here was an- 
other case:—A letter had been received 
by Mr. Whinham, of Hull, from his 
nephew, who stated that he left Liverpool 
in an American ship. On the voyage he 
was very much ill-used by the captain and 
crew, and he stated that immediately after 
he had landed he was seized by soldiers and 
taken by force to an island near New York, 
the name of which he did not give—though 
no doubt it was Long Island; here he met 
with several other Englishmen, all of whom 
had been impressed into the Federal ser- 
vice. This letter, which was dated June 23, 
stated that the recruits were being drilled 
daily, and that the writer almost hourly 
expected to receive orders to join the army. 
He complained loudly that the British 
Government did not interfere to prevent 
these scandalous outrages upon English- 
men, apparently forgetting that by going 
to America and on board an American ship 
he forfeited all reasonable claim upon the 
country he deserted. A case in the Irish 
Court of Bankruptcy a few days ago 
threw some light on the system of Federal 
recruiting in Ireland. In the case of a 
bankrupt named Ellis, an application was 
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made for the assistance of the court on ! 


behalf of a poor woman named Comyns, 
whose son had enclosed hér a cheque for 
£40, which he had received from the Fe- 
deral Government for “‘ emigrating”’ to that 
country. He was now a soldier in Grant’s 
army on his way to Richmond. Similar 
cases were referred to by Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald, in a charge he delivered the other 
day in Ireland. He had also in his pos- 
session a proclamation of the Lord Lieute- 
nant on the subject, and the numerous 
cases cropping up everywhere showed that 
they ought to be inquired into. He was 
aware that some manufacturers were of 
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opinion that when their mills were re- 
opened many of the persons who had gono 
to America would return to this country, 
He could not indulge in such a hope. In 
the first place many of these men would 
never turn up again, being under the 
ground, having been food for powder, 
Others would have succeeded in obtaining 
better wages than they obtained at home; 
while others, again, would have found new 
friends and connections which would disin. 
cline them for returning. He, therefore, 
thought it was a great mistake for the 
manufacturers to look with equanimity 
upon the large emigration in the belief that 
the men would return, and he was informed 
by good authority that in some parts of the 
country labour was getting so scarce and 
dear that when happier times should arrive, 
and the mills be again employed, the ma- 
nufacturing interest would be seriously em- 
barrassed. He, therefore, hoped that the 
manufacturers would set their mills to work 
if even only to a limited extent, as it would 
be nothing but an act of wisdom and prv- 
dence to do so. It was known that all the 
passages on board the vessels from this 
country to America were engaged for 
months in advance, and he learnt from the 
newspapers that there were 10,000 men 
from Switzerland waiting for passages to 
join the Federal army. What was the 
condition of emigrants when they got to 
America? To show what folly it was to 
emigrate at present he had a letter from a 
young man who wrote from Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, in which he said— 


“Tam very much surprised that people keep 
coming to this country, knowing that paper 
money is at such a discount and provisions s0 
very high—clothing the same. Tell Cousin —- 
from me, that 15s. per week in England is better 
than 8 dols. per week, which is as much as he 
would get. For board he would have to pay 
4 dols. per week ; that would leave 4 dols., which 
would be of the value of 6s. in English money. I 
am getting 9} dols. per week, which is worth no 
more now than 16s. per week—so you see, that I 
am doing worse than I was in England. The war 
is ruining the country ; flour, that used to sell for 
7 dols., is now 15 dols. per barrel. Sugar is 35e. 
that was 12c. per lb. Coals are 14 dols. per ton, 
that sold for 7 dols. Wood is 11 dols. per cord 
Tea, that was 60c. per Ib. 
when we were here before, is now 1 dol. 40c. 
per lb. Things are still advancing, and likely 
to do so. Prints and calicoes are selling at 
a monstrous price. Clothing of every descrip- 
tion is enormous. We are trying to make the 
best of a bad job. Caution any one that thinks 
of taking on with Ile is misleading 
scores, telling them what good wages they get 
here, but not telling them what they have got to 
pay for everything ; 30c. in England will bring 
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more than 1 dol. here, take things altogether. 
Things are very uncertain here. I should not be 
very much surprised if all the places of business 
are stopped up in three months from now. My 
wages are not worth half as much as when we 
came here first,” 


That was not a very encouraging pros- 
pect for those persons who left this coun- 
try in the hope of improving their position 
in the United States. Within the last 
few days some papers had been presented 
to the other House and had also been issued 
to the House of Commons which were well 
worthy of the consideration of hon. Mem- 
bers, and he thought that few would rise 
from their perusal without deep feelings of 
sorrow. The scene opened, as it were, 
upon a melodrama, only in this case, un- 
happily, the more jocose portions of a melo- 
drama were wanting. The melodrama 
opened with two rascals—the one pretend- 
ing to have the means of giving employ- 
ment upon railways in America, and send- 
ing forth the other rascal — whom, he 
hoped, he was not uncharitable nor inde- 
corous in styling an imp of the devil. 
That other man went to Ireland. There 
he plotted and made his bargain so well 
that, upon the plea of railway employ- 
went, he induced many persons — even 
some who were receiving good wages 
—to take up with him and to accom- 
pany him to America, He got 120 men 
to go with him ina steamer. It seemed as 
if one of these men was a match for him, 
for that man, wearing his hat in a pecu- 
liar manner over his forehead, it was not 
until they arrived in the middle of the 
Atlantic that it was discovered that he had 
only one eye. The man was, therefore, 
not fit for a soldier, although he would 
have been qualified as a navigator or rail- 
way labourer. The agent Feeny, how- 
ever, complained that he had been deceived, 
thus showing that he wanted the men for 
soldiers and not for railway works. He 
need not enter into the sad history of that 
transaction, which hon. Members might 
have read in the papers. He would only 
briefly state that when they arrived in 
America these men were supplied with 
abundance of whisky even before landing. 
When they did land they were again dosed 
with whisky, made drunk, and got into 
the police cells, when, through the collu- 
sion, it was said, of the police with the 
recruiting agents, many of them were in- 
duced to become soldiers in “the Federal 
army. It appeared that they did not like 
their position, for they applied to the Bri- 
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tish Minister and Consuls, the result of 
which was the correspondence which had 
been laid before Parliament, from which 
he would read one or two extracts. Con- 
sul Lousada, at Boston, on March 15, 
1864, wrote :— 


“The bounties both of the United States and 
of the several States, added to local premiums, 
amount to 700 dols.,and even 820 dols., besides 
15 dols. to 25 dols. to the bringer in of a recruit, 
and as the poor Irish are generally made drunk 
and given at the outside 25 dols., the sharks who 
prey on them collect the balance, and thus a cargo 
of 120, as in this instance, would net a very large 
profit to the speculators. There are some features 
in these transactions which involuntarily recall 
to my mind my experiences in Cuba. I trust, how- 
ever, that the publication of what those who hire 
themselves as labourers may expect on this sido 
will check the traffic,” 


It was also stated that the recruiting 
agents cleared 500 dols. by each man. It 
must also be stated, in order to show how 
plausibly these things were carried on, that 
this man Feeny, who took out a cargo of 
what might be called slaves, had been ar- 
rested in Ireland upon a charge of inducing 
men to enlist in the United States army, 
but he was released because it was thought 
he showed sufficient proof that his enter- 
prise was legitimate, and that his object 
was simply to obtain men to work upon 
railways. With regard to many of the 
men who were thus taken out, they could 
not help enlisting. As soon as they ar- 
rived in America they were surrounded by 
enlistment brokers, were threatened with 
sixty days’ imprisonment for being drunk 
and disorderly, and, by the collusion to 
which he had referred between the police 
and the recruiting agents, they finally be- 
came soldiers in the United States army. 
Consul Murray, in a letter to Lord Lyons 
dated April 7, 1864, wrote— 


** There can be no doubt that there was a sys- 
tematic attempt made to get these emigrants 
drunk for the purpose of enlistment. Policeman 
Berrick’s evidence on this subject is most im- 
portant. le states, ‘While in Mr. Bradley’s 
(liquor store) there were two or three well-dressed 
men, I do not know their names, but have seen 
them in this city, who appeared to be liberal with 
their money. ‘These men were not drinking 
themselves, but the emigrants were. I saw a 
man who said he was from Augusta, who appeared 
to be talking with the men out on the railroad 
track. This man said to me he was a recruiting 
officer, and wanted some of my help to get some 
of the men. I told him the police had nothing to 
do with business of that kind. He insinuated to 
me that if the men wanted liquor to aid them in 
getting it. I told him no, that I did not drink 
myself, and would not assist in procuring any for 
the men,” 
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Consul Murray further said— 


‘The evidence given by the police officers and 
the recruiting officers proves that there was a very 
good understanding between these functionaries, 
and that the latter were even called and admitted 
to the cells with the object of inducing the men 
to enlist.” 

That statement showed that persons 
might, without secondary or improper 
views, be taken out to America, and there, 
finding themselves in difficulties, might be 
compelled to enlist. There was the case 
of a man named Ainsworth, who left 
Blackburn for Canada with the praise- 
worthy motive of finding the means of 
employment for his distressed fellow towns- 
men. Two bodies of thirty each went out, 
but the enterprize appeared not to have 
been successful, and Ainsworth was last 
heard of at Portland, while it was unknown 
what had become of his companions. He 
did not desire to raise any charge against 
the American Government, but he only 
wished to warn his fellow-countrymen of 
the dangers they might incur. He had 
brought the case before the House of Com- 
mons because he believed that the circu- 
lation of these facts throughout the country 
might, at all events, enable some who 
might otherwise be deluded and inveigled, 
to steer clear of the dangers which lay in 
their path. He would now read an extract 
from a despatch of Lord Lyons, dated 
Washington, May 3, 1864, and in doing 
so he would state that all his information 
had been obtained from this side of the 
water, and that he had had no correspond- 
ence whatever upon the subject with any 
person in America. Lord Lyons, writing 
to Earl Russell, said— 

“ Washington, May 3, 1864. 

“ My Lord, — The number of British subjects 
who are serving in the United States’ army and 
navy is very considerable ; and complaints are 
constantly made to me of the practices by which 
the enlistment of many of them has been effected. 
I may say, indeed, that the most laborious and 
most painful and unsatisfactory part of the duties 
which have devolved upon this Legation, since the 
breaking out of the civil war, is connected with 
these complaints. No pains have been spared by 
Her Majesty’s Consuls and myself in investigating 
them, and every effort has been made by us to 
obtain redress for those which have appeared to 
be well founded. In few cases, however, have our 
efforts produced any satisfactory results.” 
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Lord Lyons then went on to give the fol- 
lowing extracts from a Report by Major 
General Dix, the military commandant of 
New York, to the Secretary of War :— 


* Almost every imaginable form of outrage and 
deception has been developed in the cases in 
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which Mr. Clapp was agent for the payment of 
bounties. In some cases boys have been 
seduced from their homes to secure their enlist. 
ment. In others men have been drugged, and 
enlisted while unconscious. In short, 


there is no artifice or fraud which has not been 
resorted to in carrying out this system of pillage, 
- « Old men and boys, and persons labouring 
under incurable diseases, were in numerous in- 
stances thrust into the service under this system 
of b pms plunder, alike fraudulent to the recruits 
an 


the Government. . . . The enormous 
sum of 400,000 dols. has been plundered by the 
brokers. The outrages practised on re- 
cruits are too unjust to be borne, and, in some 
cases, too loathsome to be detailed. Boys have 
been seduced from their families, drugged, and 
then enlisted. Two were so sadly drugged that 
they died—one on his arrival at Rikers Island, 
and the other the following day.” 
He wished to be fair to all parties, and 
would fully admit that this system was 
discountenanced by many honourable men 
in the United States, and even in the 
ranks of the Federal army. General Dix, 
in writing to General Wistar, said— 

“‘ There seems to be little doubt that many—in 

fact, I think I am justified in saying the most— 
of these unfortunate men were either deceived or 
kidnapped, or both, in the most scandalous and 
inhuman manner in New York city, where they 
were drugged and carried off to New Hampshire 
and Connecticut, mustered in, and uniformed be- 
fore their consciousness was fully restored. 
Nearly all are foreigners, mostly sailors, both 
ignorant of, and indifferent to, the objects of the 
war in which they thus suddenly find themselves 
involved. Two men were shot here this 
morning for desertion, and over thirty more are 
now awaiting trial or execution.’’ 
He would particularly call the attention of 
intending emigrants to the concluding 
sentence of the extract which he had just 
read. He saw that General Dix had ex- 
pressed his determination to do his best to 
prevent the recurrence of those outrages; 
but when they remembered the enormous 
profit which accrued to the kidnappers of 
those poor wretches, they would at once 
perceive the difficulty, if not the impossi- 
bility, of putting an end to the system. 
The system itself was contrary to the ex- 
press regulations issued by the Government 
to recruiting officers— 

“They will not allow any man to be deceived 
or inveigled into the service by false representa- 
tions, but will in person explain the nature of the 
service, the length of the term, the pay, clothing, 
rations, and other allowances to which a soldier 
is entitled by law, to every man before he signs 
the enlistment.” 

It was, however, evident that people, after 
being drugged, had been admitted into the 
army even before their return to conscious- 
ness. He did not wish to be unfair to the 
United States Government, but he must 
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say that he feared that evasions were often- 
times practised, and justice impeded. Lord 
Lyons had asked the Government to keep 
seven or eight men from going into battle 
until their cases had been decided, but the 
result of his efforts was recorded in the 
following despatch :— 
“ Washington, May 23, 1864. 

“My Lord,—Since I first became acquainted 
two months ago with the circumstances under 
which some of the Irish passengers on board the 
Nova Scotian had been enlisted in the United 
States army at Portland, I have never ceased to 
urge the United States Government to take mea- 
sures to prevent their being brought into collision 
with the enemy pending the investigation of the 
lawfulness of their enlistment. The copies of 
notes to Mr. Seward, which have been inclosed in 
my despatches to your Lordship, will have shown 
your Lordship how often I have insisted upon this 
in writing. I have pressed it still oftener and 
still more urgently in verbal communications. My 
endeavours have, however, been of no avail. One 
of the men called at the Legation the day before 
yesterday. He had been badly wounded in the 
head, and sent back from the army to a hospital 
here. Another of the men had, he said, been 
wounded ; a third was reported to be killed ; 
three others, when he last saw them, were ad- 
vancing against the enemy under a heavy mus- 
ketry fire.” 
From another statement elsewhere it ap- 
peared that two of these men were killed, 
and possibly the third might have met 
with the same fate. For his own part he 
must say that he deplored the fate of the 
poor wretches who met with such treat- 
ment. It appeared to him that a war of 
defence was a just war, and that it became 
the duty of men to assist in the defence 
of their country. But a war of aggression 
was undoubtedly very wicked, and when 
persons who had nothing to do with the 
dispute took part in the warfare, such con- 
duet was in reality nothing better than 
murder. It was true that there was a class 
of filibusters and buccaneers whose con- 
duet was frequently viewed with a certain 
amount of approbation by some portions 
of mankind. They knew what an evil 
effect the adventurous deeds of such high- 
waymen as Dick Turpin and Claude Duval 
had had upon the minds of large numbers 
of youths, and even older people ; and the 
same feeling of approbation would, to a 
certain extent, be accorded by many to 
those who distinguished themselves by 
bravery, although they might have been 
engaged in a quarrel in which international 
law and justice were alike opposed to them. 
He did not, however, believe that such a 
feeling would be entertained when hordes of 
people went from this country and mingled 
in the distressing conflict now going on 
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in the United States ; and when their par- 
ticipation in that warfare was the result of 
treachery and deceit everybody would ex- 
claim against it, and demand that every 
exertion should be made to put an end to 
such a system. He had no desire to say 
anything against either the Government 
or the army of the United States. He 
eared not what form of Government regu- 
lated the affairs of a country, so that it 
protected industry and international right, 
so that it took means fairly to administer 
justice and find employment for the ener- 
gies of mankind, and so that it were a Go- 
vernment under which the people could 
live and enjoy a fair amount of happiness; 
and, as long as that was the case, 
he cared not whether the Government 
were monarchical, constitutional, or repub- 
lican. Still less did he desire to say 
anything against the brave army of the 
United States, which, as well as its oppo- 
nents, had exhibited powers of endurance 
and fighting rarely paralleled in history. 
The character of the United States army 
for bravery would never in future be dispu- 
ted, but he thought it would be but justice 
to the brave soldiers who composed it that 
the slaughter, if it could not cease, should 
not at all events be maintained by supplies 
from other countries. Their bravery en- 
titled them to something better than being 
reduced to dust and being made food for 
gunpowder, and it was high time that we 
should cease to contribute to such a result, 
by sending forth such hosts of emigrants 
from this country. The widows, orphans, 
and mourning relatives of these brave men 
were entitled to some consideration. He 
believed that many on both sides were 
now praying most fervently, though from 
motives of prudence, the prayer might not 
be readily expressed, for the cessation of 
this conflict. It was due to them as well, 
that we should do all we could to prevent 
any fuel being supplied to this devouring 
flame. What was the opinion of the man 
in this country who, from his position, was 
most competent to decide upon this ques- 
tion, who held in his hand the various webs 
of negotiation within the last few years, 
and who, he hoped, when the proper time 
came, would have the discretion to exercise 
his power in the interests of peace? The 
wishes of the Government must, of course, 
be to give peace to an afflicted continent, 
and to take away so great a stain from the 
human race. Meanwhile, Kar] Russell had 
expressed the following opinion in a des- 
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“Her Majesty’s Government have considered, 
in communication with the Law Advisers of the 
Crown, your Lordship’s despatches of the 14th of 
March and 19th of April, relative to the case of 
the Irishmen recently enlisted at Portland and 
Boston for service in the United States army ; 
and I have to state to you that it appears to Her 
Majesty’s Government to be clear from these 
papers, and from the reports on the same subject 
which have been received from Her Majesty’s 
Consuls at those ports, that no doubt can be en- 
tertained that the enlistment of these Irishmen 
was the result of a fraudulent scheme, contrived 
and executed in disregard of the laws and neutral 
rights of Great Britain. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider that the men enlisted at Portland 
were induced, in evident bad faith and under 
false pretences, to leave their own country for the 
purpose of obtaining employment, which was not 
really ready for them on their arrival in the 
United States ; that on landing at Portland they 
were designedly plied with drink, and that they 
were then dealt with in a manner which (although 
it might be the legal consequence of their disor- 
dered condition) made it natural and almost in- 
evitable that they should easily yield to the per- 
suasions of the recruiting officers, who were on 
the look-out for them, and who obtained access to 
them while in confinement, by the aid of the 
police authorities,” 


Emigration 


These facts having come to his (Lord 
Edward Howard’s) knowledge, he felt it to 
be only his duty to bring the Question be- 
fore the House with the view of warning 
those who might still be seduced into these 
ruinous engagements. He had also com- 
municated with the Secretary for the Co- 
lonies, thinking that he might be better 
able to warn the public generally through 
the many emigration agents against this 
abominable system. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he believed, had applied to the 
agents at Liverpool on the subject, but 
they said that they could not aid him in 
his object. He had, however, since seen 
a ticket which was delivered to emigrants, 
advising them to beware of persons whom 
they met, and giving them other sugges- 
tions which were, no doubt, very good and 
unobjectionable. All he objected to in the 
ticket was this statement,—‘* Remember 
the American dollar is equal to 4s. 2d. 
English money, and the cent is equal to 
one farthing.”” Now, he had shown that the 
dollar was worth nothing like that sum, 
and he hoped that upon this point some 
better information would be supplied to 
emigrants. He had made this plain state- 
ment in the interests of humanity, and 
hoped that it might do some little good 
by keeping, if possible, some few of these 
poor wretches away from the war, and by 
so doing assist in preventing that unneces- 
sary effusion of blood which was a disgrace 
Lord Edward Howard 
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to humanity. He did not wish to embarrass 
the Foreign Office or the Government, or 
to give rise to any bad feeling, but he ap- 
pealed to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Layard) 
and the House of Commons for some ex- 
pression of feeling on this subject, if it 
were possible. No doubt the Foreign Office 
would do all it could to get redress for 
these poor wretches, who, though they 
might be foolish and misguided enough to 
‘* seek the bubble reputation in the cannon’s 
mouth,”’ were still, so long as théy re- 
mained British subjects, entitled to the 
protection of the British Government, and 
should be looked on as the erring children 
of this country. He wished to use no 
threats towards any other nation. But 
the House had lately been told that our 
ships of five guns were now as efficient as 
our ships of 130 guns used to be; our 
resources were ample ; our wealth never 
was greater ; we were in a position to be 
the arbiters of the world ; and at all events 
our voice should have the weight which 
had always attached to the voice of Eng- 
land. He trusted that the Government, 
conscious of the national strength, con- 
scious of the goodness of the cause, and 
conscious moreover of the truth of what he 
had stated —for he had not stated one 
hundredth part of the evil—would lose no 
opportunity of remedying and relieving 
the sufferings of these poor people, and of 
distributing such information throughout 
the country as would serve for a warning 
to others from being in a similar manner 
led astray. He trusted also that they 
would take every means in their power, if 
the opportunity presented itself, by a kind 
and charitable mediation, of bringing to a 
close this disastrous internecine war, 80 
that peace might once more resume her 
sway over the American continent. He 
begged to move an Address for 


“Copy of Papers on the subject of Emigra- 
tion to the United States of America, in reference 
to the prolongation of the war now raging in that 
country.” 


Mr. LAYARD thought his noble Friend 
had done good service by the able and im- 
partial address which he had just delivered. 
This was a most difficult Question for the 
Government to deal with, and he really 
did not know how the undoubted grievances 
which existed were to be avoided more 
effectually than by the publication of the 
important statement which the noble Lord 
had addressed to the House. He hoped 
that what his noble Friend had said would 
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go throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, and that those individuals who 
were being induced to cross the Atlantic 
might be placed on their guard, and 
warned of the dangers to which they would 
be exposed on arriving in America. It 
was impossible for the Government to deal 
with this question in any other way than 
by reiterating the warnings of his noble 
Friend, and by doing all that lay in their 
power to instruct those who went to the 
United States as to the dangers which 
awaited them there. For this purpose the 
caution on the cards read by his noble 
Friend had been addressed to emigrants. 
But although a great many of these per- 
sons were seduced on their arrival in the 
United States and were treated in the way 
described, being foreed against their will 
to become soldiers of the United States, a 
large number of them were not exposed 
to this risk. They were induced to go to 
America upon the representations—many 
very just representations —that on their 
arrival they would receive immediate em- 
ployment and much higher wages than 
they would receive in this country. It was 
therefore not wonderful that large numbers 
of persons, especially in Ireland, should 
wish to cross the water. As to the persons 
who had been guilty of seducing these un- 
fortunate victims, they so carried on their 
business in this country that it was impos- 
sible for the Government to touch them. 
It was exceedingly difficult to bring home 
the offence to these persons, because they 
took care, while under the laws of this 
country, not to infringe them openly. The 
description which his noble Friend had 
given as to what awaited these unfortunate 
persons on the other side of the ocean was 
too true. Almost daily communications on 
the subject were received at the Foreign 
Office. He had rarely come down to the 
House that Session without having a letter 
placed in his hand, giving some heartrend- 
ing accounts of the sufferings of poor crea- 
tures who had been entrapped into the 
ranks of the American army. It was only 
the other day that an hon. and gallant 
Friend gave him a letter which disclosed a 
most melancholy case. A man went to 
the States in search of employment, in- 
tending as soon as he obtained it to send 
for his wife and family. He fell in with 
an agent on board the ship who gained his 
confidence, and invited him to his house on 
their arrival at New York. There the 
poor man was made drunk, and found him- 
self next day engaged, without his know- 
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ledge or consent, as a soldicr in the Fede- 
ralarmy. In a fit of desperation he de- 
serted ; and his wife had lately received 
from him the last letter probably he would 
ever write, announcing that he had been 
arrested, convicted by a court-martial, and 
sentenced to be shot. Now such cases as 
that occurred over and over again. Her 
Majesty’s Government had done all in 
their power to counteract this nefarious 
system. Lord Lyons had been quite 
indefatigable in his efforts for the protec- 
tion of British interests in the States. A 
Return was moved for in the other House 
of the number of eases in which represen- 
tations had been made as to the lives and 
property of British subjects in America. 
It took a gentleman in the Foreign Office 
three months to prepare that Return, and 
in doing so he had to consult many thou- 
sand documents. In fact, an ineredible 
amount of work had been undertaken by 
the Ministry in regard to these matters. 
He did not say that the American Govern- 
ment had not, in most cases, expressed 
themselves willing to do justice; but as 
his noble Friend stated, the references 
from one office to another, and he was 
afraid the evasions of officers in command 
of regiments, who were unwilling to sur- 
render any of their men, defeated the 
ends of justice. Mr. Seward exhibited 
every desire to do justice, but it sometimes 
happened that when they had traced a 
man, he was killed or removed out of 
reach, before measures could be taken for 
his release. Every endeavour would be 
made to give protection to these unfortu- 
nate emigrants ; but nothing would be of 
greater practical utility than the able 
speech of his noble Friend. He trusted 
that that speech would go throughout the 
country, and serve as a warning to in- 
tending emigrants of the tricks and seduc- 
tions to which they would be exposed on 
the other side of the Atlantic. It was the 
duty of all persons connected in any way 
with emigration, as, for instance, persons 
residing in districts from which emigration 
was taking place, to circulate the warning 
as much as possible. His noble Friend’s 
remark as to the change in the value of 
the dollar and the cent was perfectly true, 
and he would take care to bring the mat- 
ter under the notice of the Colonial Office 
in order that the circular might be cor- 
rected. Having been under the impression, 
until he arrived in the House, that the 
Motion of his noble Friend would be an- 
swered by his right hon. Friend the Colo- 
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nial Secretary, he was not prepared, as ' 


he otherwise would have been, to supply 


any further information on the subject. | 
All the facts stated by his noble Friend | 
were, he believed, strictly accurate, and | 


had been brought forward, not in any 


spirit of hostility to the American Govern- | 
ment, which all must deprecate, but in a| 


way that could give offence to none. He 
could not but hope that the American 
Government would do what they could to 
prevent those great abuses from taking 
place in the seaport towns. If the Fe- 
deral authorities desired, they might do a 
good deal in that direction, and he hoped 
the speech of his noble Friend would 
produce an impression on the other, as 
well as on this side of the ocean. If 
such a state of things existed in this 
country, he was sure every honourable 
man would desire to put a stop to it, 
and no Government would hesitate to 
punish those who attempted to infringe the 
laws. His noble Friend was right in say- 
ing that the laws of the United States 
were opposed to any proceedings. Of 
course nothing could be done to check 
emigration, but emigrants might be put 
on their guard as to the reception they had 
to expect in New York. A despatch had 
been received within the last few days from 
Lord Lyons, stating that five or six men 
had recently been released from the army, 
and that Mr. Seward had promised to in- 
stitute a stringent inquiry, and to set free 
any others who had been improperly en- 
listed. He would endeavour, during the 
recess, to collect the information which 
his noble Friend desired. 

Mr. FERRAND said, the working 
classes of this country, as well as of Ire- 
land, must feel greatly indebted to the 
noble Lord for his able and important 
speech. THe concurred in the opinion that 
that speech ought to be circulated through- 
out the country. The expense of doing 
so might be great, nevertheless he would 
ask the Government whether they had 
not some funds in hand—secret-service 
money for example—which could be use- 
fully employed for that purpose. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would be 
glad to ascertain from the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland whether since the debate on 
Irish emigration he had received informa- 
tion that the departure of men, evidently 
for the American army, was still going on. 
By the most recent communications from 
Ireland it appeared that the number of ves- 


sels and emigrants leaving Cork was as, 
| 
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great now as at any time during the early 
part of last year. In his opinion, the noble 
Lord had performed an important public 
service in directing attention to this sub. 
ject, and his speech contrasted favourably 
with that of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government on the occasion referred 
to, who had attributed that emigration to 
the action of the law of level in Ireland, 
and declined te take any measures with the 
view of arresting it. They were then told 
that as employment and high wages were 
to be found in America, emigrants must go 
there, and the Government would not con- 
sent at that time even to the Resolution 
he moved, that the decline of population in 
Ireland was to be regretted. So far from 
his poor countrymen being well off in Ame- 
rica, the papers since laid on the table dis- 
closed a very different picture. One writer 
said— 

“The condition of the men the morning after 
their arrival in Charlestown was anything but 
gratifying. Their number had already been 
diminished by those left behind at Portland, 
and of these the recruiting agents had snapped 
up eight. Without money, without friends, with 
scanty clothing, with no means t2 procure suste- 
nance, they would have suffered greatly, had 
not kindhearted country-women supplied their 
wants. Recruiting agents hovered round them, 
and in the course of the day gobbled up several, 
On the evening of Thursday they had another 
interview with Mr. Kidder, when they were told 
the hall must be cleared, and they would not 
have had a place to lay their heads had not 
Captain John Warren, who keeps an establish- 
ment on that street, near by, bestirred himself 
and procured billets for them upon the neigh- 
bours round. Yesterday morning they were 
still in Bunker-hill-street, subsisting upon cha- 
rity, and still pestered with recruiting agents.” 


(America). 


Again, this was the sort of food they 
got— 

“Their supper, when they arrived in Bunker- 
hill-street, after fasting all day, consisted of a 
barrel of crackers and a cheese, with a knife on 
it, and the question was, ‘Who shall? and 
there was a scramble, some getting enough for 
five, others getting nothing. For breakfast they 
had buckets of whisky. That night, without 
beds, or even straw, enlisting agents were among 
them all the time.” 


Such was the condition of the unfortunate 
Irish emigrants, who were tempted to leave 
their country by representations of the high 
bounties to be obtained in America, which 
were made, not merely by American agents, 
but by Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He trusted that the Government 
would, in future, look to the real facts of 
the case as stated in authentic papers, and 
not to theoretical doctrines of the law of 
level. He hoped, also, that they would 
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afford to the suffering agricultural popu- 
Jation of Ireland the same assistance, in 
the shape of advances for public works, 
which had been furnished to the manufac- 
turing districts of Lancashire. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he also hoped that 
the very able and excellent speech of the 
noble Lord would obtain wide publicity, 
although he hardly knew how its circula- 
ton could be undertaken by the House. 
These poor emigrants might not be aware 
of the fact, that the American dollar at the 
resent rate of exchange was worth only 
about ls. 6d. of English money ; conse- 
quently, a man in this country earning four 
shillings was as well off as the man earning 
three dollars in the United States. The 
House was perhaps not aware of the 
enormous number of men drafted into the 
United States army. The Report of Mr. 
Wilson, the Chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee of the Senate, showed that, between 
the 30th of May, 1863, and the 30th of 
May, 1864, no less than 700,000 men were 
drafted into the service of the United 
States, and he believed were drilled and 
marched into the field. Altogether, from 
the first outbreak of that dreadful and vain 
war, down to the 30th of June last, there 
had been drafted into the Federal service 
and placed upon its pay-roll no less than 
2,300,000 men. He presumed that there 
were now close upon 1,000,000 men upon 
the pay-roll of the Federal Government, 
although there could hardly now be more 
than 500,000 of them in active service. 
But even supposing the whole million to be 
available, what had become of the other 
1,300,000? That was a matter which the 
young men of Ireland and Germany who 
thought of emigrating to the United States 
would do well to ponder over. Half a mil- 
lion, and more, of those men were either in 
their graves or disabled for life. England 
was directly interested in preventing the 
recruiting which was going on in this coun- 
try on behalf of the United States. We 
had subscribed and voted in that House 
about £3,000,000 for the relief of the dis- 


. tress in Lancashire caused by that lament- 


able war. Again, the cost of manufactured 
cotton goods to the people of this country 
in 1860, before the outbreak of the war, 
was about £25,000,000 per annum, and 
the value of those same goods now was 
close upon £60,000,000, so that the ac- 
tual direct loss upon cotton goods alone 
to the people of this country was about 
£35,00),000, besides the moncy voted and 
subscribed. If the people of this country 
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thought the war would result in the resto- 
ration of the Union or in the accomplish- 
ment of the objects of the Federal Govern- 
ment, perhaps they would be willing to 
bear these evils; but nine-tenths of them 
believed that it was a vain war, in which 
the North could never attain its end of 
subjugating the South. He was glad to 
hear the answer given that day by the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. An 
opinion prevailed in and out of that House, 
that if Her Majesty’s Government had 
used the same diligence to find out these 
enlistments for the Federal service as they 
had used to find out whether certain vessels 
were being built for the Confederates, these 
enlistments would have been stopped. But 
the matter was no doubt attended with diffi- 
culty ; and he believed that the authorities 
of the Foreign Office had more than once 
said, ‘‘ Only give us proof that a man has 
been enlisted in this country, only give us 
something to go upon, and we will act with 
promptitude.”’ 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he should 
have come to the House prepared with de- 
tails which he thought would have refuted 
the hon. and learned Member’s assertion, 
that emigration and enlistment were still 
going on in Ireland in the same degree as 
was the case some time ago, if he had ex- 
pected that the question would have been 
raised again that day. That question, it 
would be recollected, had already been 
fully discussed in the House, when the 
views of the Government in this matter 
were fully stated. Since then the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland had issued a procla- 
mation on the subject, which had been cir- 
culated throughout the country; and he 
hoped, and indeed believed, that it had had 
a salutary effect in checking emigration 
for the purpose of enlistment. The Go- 
vernment could not stop the emigration, 
but they warned the people as much as 
possible against the traps and snares that 
were likely to beset them on their arrival 
on the American continent. He had lis- 
tened with great attention to the interesting 
speech of the noble Lord, and thought it 
was a most admirable demonstration of 
humane and charitable feeling, which would 
certainly be productive of great good. It 
was only by such kindly and temperate ex- 
pressions of opinion as the noble Lord had 
uttered that these poor people who were 
contemplating emigration could be induced 
to open their eyes and give ear to the ad- 
vice which had already been given to them 
by the Government. Ile could only say 
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that so far as the Executive in Ireland was 
concerned they had taken all the steps in 
their power to place before the people the 
gross fraud which was practised on them, 
as shown in the documents which had been 
quoted. The individual who had been re- 
ferred to had not been lost sight of as long 
as he was in Ireland. In fact, one of the 
detectives in the Irish foree had slept in 
the same bed with him, and he could assure 
the House that the most vigilant attention 
of the authorities was directed to the whole 
movement. The measures ordered by the 
Lord Lieutenant would, he felt confident, 
tend to diminish very materially the evil 
which had hitherto been so justly com- 
plained of. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he thought it 
unfortunate that the noble Lord’s excellent 
speech should have been supported by the 
hon. Member for Sunderland. The noble 
Lord’s Motion was couched in the calm and 
impartial spirit which was most likely to 
produce an effect in that House. He ad- 
vocated the rights of his countrymen with- 
out regard to political parties in America, 
and in this impartiality lay the strength of 
the argument of the noble Lord. But 
the name of the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land was most unmistakably connected 
with the idea of his being a warm partisan 
of the Southern Confederacy. He, how- 
ever, disagreed with one or two of the 
points in the noble Lord’s speech. The 
noble Lord spoke of the hardships which 
emigrants experienced on landing in Ame- 
rica, owing to the enormous price they had 
to pay for provisions—twice as much as 
before; but his Lordship seemed hardly to 
bear in mind that this was the effect of 
the change of the value of money. Another 
point in which he disagreed with the noble 
Lord was this: he said that what this 
country was desirous of was simply peace. 
Te (Mr. Taylor) denied this. Large masses 
in this country desired peace, but they 
desired peace that should be honourable 
to the United States of North America, 
and that such peace should not come till 
the hideous curse of slavery that had 
blighted America and was the real cause 
of the war should be swept away. He 
was aware that these sentiments were not 
popular with the upper ten thousand or 
the upper twenty thousand of this country; 
but he believed that out of 200 public 
meetings on the subject, only six or eight 
had been decided adversely to the Northern 
States. When the interference of British 
subjects in the American struggle was 80 
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much deprecated, it should not be forgotten 
that our countrymen were pursuing an 
exactly similar course in China and jp 
Japan. Some people even thought we 
were censurable for not interfering in the 
quarrel between Denmark and Germany, 
The noble Lord said that, although he’ 
desired that the Government should hold 
out no threats against the United States, 
still England was in a condition to use 
such threats. However that might be, he 
thought it a most injudicious supplement 
to the speech of the noble Lord, that after 
saying the Government should not inter. 
fere against the United States, he should 
add that the country was in a position to 
do so. The sympathy of the hon. Member 
for Sunderland crept out in every word he 
uttered about America. What but intense 
sympathy for the South, and a strong 
desire for the defeat of the North, should 
induce him to repeat so astounding an as- 
sertion as that 2,300,000 men had been 
drafted into the army of the United States, 
of which 1,300,000 had been killed or 
wounded. He must have obtained his 
statistics from Mr. Spence’s treatise, and 
his principles from the letters of ‘‘ Manhat- 
tan.’” He (Mr. Taylor) thought this was 
simply a question of the determined will of 
the North to put down the rebellion, and 
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with it slavery, and he believed the North 


would succeed. The hon. Member for 
Sunderland thought there should be medi- 
ation. Mediation meant favouring one 
party in the struggle. But the North would 
neither desire mediation nor submit to it. 
Mediation, therefore, meant giving a moral 
support to the South. It would be inter- 
vention with a vengeance, since no one who 
had read the recent despatches could fail 
to perceive that the reign of the South 
was rapidly approaching its close. Why, 
there was hardly a State in the South that 
was not more or less occupied by Federal 
troops. Their capital, if not taken, was 
closely beleaguered. It was Richmond, not 
Washington, that was in danger. He trusted 
that the speech of the noble Lord would 
have its effect in warning those who emt- 
grated of the danger they would run of 
being seduced into a war in which they 
had no interest on either side. But when 
the practice of the Americans with regard 
to enlistment was so much reprobated, he 
could not help reminding the House of the 
old English pressgang and the enlistment 
shilling placed in the hands of a drunken 
man. 


Lonpv JOHN MANNERS said, the speech 
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of the hon. Member for Leicester appeared 
to have been directed, not against the very 
temperate and practical speech of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland, but against such 
a speech as the hon. Member (Mr. Taylor) 
might have supposed his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Lindsay) intended to make, had he brought 
on his Motion about mediation. The noble 
Lord thought that the hon. Gentleman 
with his appeal in favour of the North 
was the last man to bring accusations 
against his hon. Friend for entertaining 
views in favour of the independence of the 
South. He wished to thank the noble 
Lord for his excellent speech, and he con- 
curred in the desire which had been ex- 
pressed, that means could be devised for its 
circulation, as a warning in the places 
where such warning was most required. It 
seemed from the speech of the Under 
Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
that it was not only by the enlisted party 
that such a warning was required, but that 
the bond fide emigrant needed quite as much 
a warning as to the traps awaiting him on 
his arrival in the land of his adoption. He 
trusted, then, that the Emigration Com- 
missioners, in their next cireular of advice 
to emigrants, of whatever character, would 
warn them of the peril which in one direc- 
tion awaited them, and that till the war 
was at an end it was not well for our fellow 
subjects to select America as their future 
home. The hon. Member for Leicester 
said the great masses of the people of this 
country were in favour of the war being 
prosecuted by the North. The hon. Mem- 
ber, though not a Leicestershire man, re- 
presented the chief town of his (Lord John 
Manners’s) native county. Did the hon. 
Member, when he made his statement, 
carry in his mind a great meeting that 
took place not long since at Leicester ? 
He (Lord John Manners) did not believe 
that the statement of the hon. Gentleman 
represented fairly the feelings of the great 
mass of that thriving and important manu- 
facturing town. He did not believe in 
the existence of that feeling ; but were 
that feeling existent or not, there was no 
man in the House who would not concur in 
the recommendations of the noble Lord 
that the Emigration Commissioners would 
do well to issue a warning to emigrants, 
whether their intentions were military or 
otherwise, of what was likely to occur on 
landing at New York. The noble Lord 
believed that none would regret, not even 
the hon. Member for Leicester, if the re- 
sult should be largely to diminish those 
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armies which were now devastating the 
American States. 

Lorp EDWARD HOWARD, in reply, 
said, that if he were to consult his own 
feelings only, he could not but be deeply 
gratified by the kind approval of his 
speech that had been expressed by hon. 
Members on both sides of the House, but 
he could not avoid knowing that that ap- 
proval was due to the goodness of his cause 
and the aptness of the materials he had 
employed. He hoped that some means 
would be found of putting the public upon 
their guard against unconsciously ven- 
turing upon a step which might involve 
them in disaster and ruin. While ram, 
ing the hon. Member for Leicester for his 
approval of part of his speech, he must say 
that he thought the hon. Member had mis- 
taken the purport of those remarks of his 
which he supposed to militate against his 
impartiality. Had he desired to embitter 
the discussion, he could have mentioned a 
ease in which the great power of this 
country had been used and with immediate 
effect. He referred to the case of the 
Trent. He had, however, rather appealed 
to the propriety of international law and 
to the justice of international feeling, with 
a view that the present state of things 
might cease. The hon. Member for Lei- 
cester seemed to think that he had over- 
stated the enhancement of prices in Ame- 
rica, but he had quoted the letter of one 
who was on the spot, and there could be 
no doubt that since that letter was written 
prices had still further advanced propor- 
tionately with the increase in the price of 
gold. He thanked the Under Secretary 
of State for his offer to grant all the 
information in his power to give, and he 
trusted that some means of making public 
that information would be found. It was, 
after all, by the usual means of public in- 
formation that the greatest amount of good 
might be done in this matter, as, if the 
information was published, not only in the 
London newspapers, but also in the local 
and Irish newspapers, it would be brought 
effectually within the reach of all classes. 
He should be grateful to think he hada 
share in any good result which this discus- 
sion might produce. 


Motion agreed to. 


Address:for “Copy of Papers on the subject of 
Emigration to the United States of America, in 
reference to the prolongation of the war now 
raging in that country.” 


(America). 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Seven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 29, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Setect Commrres—Report—On 
Library ; on Office of the Clerk of the Par- 
liaments and Office of Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod. 

Pusuic Bits — Royal Assents — Consolidated 
Fund (Appropriation) [27 & 28 Vict. c. iy 

Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000) [27 & 28 Vict. 


ce. 74 

Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) [27 & 28 
Vict. c. 109] 

Scottish Episcopal Clergy Disabilities Removal 
[27 & 28 Vict. c. 94] 

Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. (27 & 28 Vict. 


o 75) 

Registration of Deeds (Ireland) [27 & 28 Vict. 
c. 76 

Tonian States Acts of Parliament Repeal [27 & 28 
Vict. c. 77] 

Turnpike Trusts Arrangements [27 & 28 Vict. 


c. 79] 

— “er &e., Signature [27 & 28 Vict. 
ce. 78 

Defence Act Amendment [27 & 28 Vict. c. 89] 

Accidents Compensation Act Amendment [27 
& 28 Vict. c. 95] 

Burials Registration [27 & 28 Vict. c. 97] 

Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act Extension 
[27 & 28 Vict. c. 98] 

Sale of Gas (Scotland) [27 & 28 Vict. c. 96] 

Justices Proceedings Confirmation (Sussex) [27 
& 28 Vict. c. 100] 

Expiring Laws Continuance [27 & 28 Vict. 
c. 84] 

Bank Post Bills (Ireland) [27 & 28 Vict.c. 86] 

Corn Accounts and Returns [27 & 28 Vict. 
ec. 87] 

Westminster Bridge Traffic [27 & 28 Vict. c. 88] 

Stamp Duties Act (1864) Amendment [27 & 28 
Vict. c. 56) 

Naval and Victualling Stores [27 & 28 Vict. 
ec. 91 

Public Schools [27 & 28 Vict. c. 92] 

Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) [27 & 28 Vict. 


c. 99] 

Harwich [Harbour Act Amendment [27 & 28 Vict. 
c. 102] 

Portsmouth Dockyard (Acquisition of Lands) 
[27 & 28 Vict. c. 103] 

Local Government Supplemental (No. 2) [27 
& 28 Vict. c. 83] 

Criminal Justice Act (1855) Extension [27 & 28 
Vict. c. 80] 

Armagh Archiepiscopal Revenues [27 & 28 Vict, 

81 


c. 
New 
c 


Zealand (Guarantee of Loan) [27 & 28 Vict. 

. 82 

Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) [27 & 28 
Vict. c. 104] 

Poor Removal (27 & 28 Vict. c. 105] 

a (Scotland) [27 & 28 Vict. 
c. 10 

Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 
Supplemental [27 & 28 Vict. c. 72] 

West Indian Incumbered Estates Acts Amendment 
(27 & 28 Vict. c. 108] 

Poor Relief (Metropolis) [27 & 28 Vict. c. 116] 

Weights and Measures (Metric System) [27 & 28 

tet, c. 117] 
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Limited Penalties [27 & 28 Vict. c. 110] 

Cranbourne Street [27 & 28 Vict. c, 111] 

Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Acts Amendment 
27 & 28 Vict. c. 118] 

Poisoned Flesh Prohibition, &c. [27 & 28 Vict, 
e. 115 

Naval Discipline [27 & 28 Vict. c. 119] 

Judgments, &c., Law Amendment [27 & 28 Vict, 
ce. 112] 

Highways Act Amendment [27 & 28 Vict.c. 101) 

Railway Companies Powers [27 & 28 Vict. 
ce. 120] 

Railways Construction Facilities [27 & 28 Vict, 
e. 121] 

Contagious Diseases [27 & 28 Vict. c. 85] 

Thames Conservancy [27 & 28 Vict. c. 113] 

Improvement of Land Act, 1864 (27 & 28 Vict. 
ce. 114] 

Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation [27 & 28 
Vict. ¢. 93). 
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PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT, 
SPEECH OF THE LORDS 
COMMISSIONERS. 


The PARLIAMENT was this day pro- 
rogued by Commission. 

The Lorps Commissioners — namely, 
The Lorp Cuancettorn (Lord Westbury); 
The Lorp Srewarp or tHE HovsenoLp 
(The Earl of St. Germans); The Ear. pe 
Grey and Riron (One of the Principal 
Secretaries of State); The Lorp Cuau- 
BERLAIN OF THE Hovusruotp (The Viscount 
Sydney) and The Lory WENstEYDaLE— 
being in their robes, and seated on a Form 
placed between the Throne and the Wool- 
sack ; and the Commons being come with 
their Speaker, the Royan Assent was 
given to several Bills, 


Then Tue LORD CHANCELLOR 
delivered the “Sreecu of the Lorps 
Commissioners as follows :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“Wer are commanded by Her 
Majesty to release you from further 
Attendance in Parliament, and at the 
same Time to convey to you Her Ma- 
jesty’s Acknowledgments for the Zeal 
and Assiduity with which you have 
applied yourselves to the Discharge of 
your Duties during the Session of 
Parliament now brought to a Close. 


“Her Majesty commands us to 
inform you that She greatly regrets 
that the Endeavours which She made, 
in concert with 'The Emperor of the 
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French, The Emperor of Russia, and 
The King of Sweden, to bring about 
a Reconciliation between the German 
Powers and The King of Denmark, 
were not successful, and that the 
Hostilities which had been suspended 
(during the Negotiations) were again 
resumed. Her Majesty trusts, how- 
ever, that the Negotiations which have 
been opened between the Belligerents 
may restore Peace to the North of 
Europe. 


“Her Majesty, having addressed 
Herself to the Powers who were con- 
tracting Parties to the Treaty by 
which the Jonian Republic was placed 
under the Protectorate of Great Bri- 
tain, and having obtained their Con- 
sent to the Annexation of that Re- 
public to the Kingdom of Greece, and 
the States of the Ionian Republic 
having agreed thereto, the Republic 
of the Seven Islands has been formally 
united to the Kingdom of Greece, and 
Her Majesty trusts that the Union so 
made will conduce to the Welfare and 
Prosperity of all the Subjects of His 
Majesty The King of the Hellenes, 


“ Her Majesty’s Relations with The 
Emperor of China continue to be 
friendly, and the Commerce of Her 
Subjects with the Chinese Empire is 
increasing. 

“Her Majesty has been engaged, 
in concert with The Emperor of Aws- 
tria, The Emperor of the French, The 
King of Prussia, and The Emperor of 
Russia, in an Endeavour to bring to 
Effect an amicable Arrangement of 
Differences which had arisen between 
the Hospodar of Moldo- Wallachia and 
his Suzerain The Sultan. Her Ma. 
jesty has the Satisfaction to inform 
you that this Endeavotr has been 
successful. 
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‘“* Her Majesty deeply laments that 
the Civil War in North America has 
not been brought to a Close. Her 
Majesty will continue to observe a 
strict Neutrality between the Bel- 
ligerents, and would rejoice at a 
friendly Reconciliation between the 
Contending Parties. 


* Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

“Her Majesty commands us to 
convey to you Her warm Acknow- 
ledgments for the liberal Supplies 
which you have granted for the Ser- 
vice of the present Year, and towards 
the permanent Defence of Her 
Majesty’s Dockyards and Arsenals, 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“Her Majesty has observed with 
Satisfaction that the Distress which 
the Civil War in North America has 
created in some of the Manufacturing 
Districts has to a great Extent abated, 
and Her Majesty trusts that increased 
Supplies of the raw Material of In- 
dustry may be expected from Coun- 
tries by which it has hitherto been 
scantily furnished. 


“Tue Revolt of certain Tribes in 
New Zealand has not yet been quelled, 
but it is satisfactory to Her Majesty 
to know that a large Portion of the 
Native Population of those Islands 
have taken no Part in this Revolt. 


“Tr has been a Source of much 
Gratification to Her Majesty to ob- 
serve the rapid Development of the 
Revenues of Her Hast Indian Posses- 
sions, and the general Contentment of 
the People inhabiting those extensive 
Regions. 

“ Her Majesty has given Her cor- 
dial Assent to many Measures of pub- 
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lic Usefulness, the Result of your 
Labours during the Session now 
brought to a Close. 


“Tne Act for extending to Women 
and Children employed in various 
Trades the Regulations applicable to 
Factories in general, will tend ma- 
terially to preserve the Health and 
improve the Education of those on 
whose Behalf it was framed. 


“Tue Act for authorizing the 
Grant of Government Annuities will 
encourage Habits of Prudence among 
the Working Classes, and will afford 
them the Means of securely investing 
the Results of their Industry. 


“Tue Act for authorizing a further 
Advance for Public Works in some 
of the Manufacturing Districts will 
contribute to alleviate the Distress in 
these Districts, and will afford the 
Means of completing many Works of 
much Importance for the Health of 


the Population. 


“Tne Act for giving increased 
Facilities for the Construction of 
Railways will diminish the Expenses 
attendant upon the Extension of those 
important Channels of Communica- 
tion. 


“Tr has afforded to Her Majesty the 
most heartfelt Satisfaction to observe 
the general Well-being and Content- 
ment which prevail throughout Her 
Dominions, and to remark the pro- 
gressive Increase and Development 
of the National Resources, and to 
find that, after sufficiently providing 
for the Public Service, you have been 
able to make a material Diminution 
in the Taxation of the Country. 


“On returning to your respective 
Counties you will still have important 
Duties to perform, essentially con- 
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nected with the linking together of 
the several Classes of the Community; 
and Her Majesty fervently prays that 
the Blessing of Almighty God may 
attend your Exertions, and guide 
them to the Object of Her Majesty’s 
constant Solicitude, the Welfare and 
Happiness of Her People.” 


Then a Commission for proroguing the 
Parliament was read. 


After which 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said— 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and other 
Lords directed, and now reed, we do, in 
Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to 
Her Commands, prorogue this Parliament 
to Thursday the Thirteenth Day of October 
next, to be then here holden; and this 
Parliament is accordingly prorogued to 
Thursday the Thirteenth Day of October 
next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 29, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—New Wair Issuep — For Exeter 
v. Edward Divett, esquire, deceased. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY, 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN.—QUESTION. 


Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether (France and England having 
placed on record that in their opinion no 
satisfactory settlement of the Schleswig- 
Holstein Question can be arrived at other- 
wise than with the consent of the popu- 
lations of those countries, either through 
their constitutional organs or in some 
other way, and Prussia having made pro- 
posals during the Conference which im- 
plied that she shared that opinion) Her 
Majesty’s Government have, in conjunction 
with that of His Majesty the Emperor of 
the French, taken steps to urge on the 
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Government of Prussia the propriety of 

not departing from that principle, and the 

importance, in the interests of European 

peace, of acting upon it as speedily as 
ible? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: No, Sir; 
as long as the British Government were 
acting in Conference in conjunction with 
the other Neutral Powers, of course pro- 

s and suggestions were made; but 
the Conference being over, negotiations 
have terminated; and the negotiations 
being now conducted between the belli- 
gerent parties, it is not the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to interfere 
further in the matter. 


TURKEY. 
PRINCE COUZA AND THE PORTE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is a fact that Prince Couza has 
issued a Proclamation dated 2nd (14th) 
July to the Roumanian people, wherein it 
is stated that— 

“His Majesty the Sultan, our Illustrious So- 
vereign, and the Guaranteeing Powers, have re- 
cognized the New Institutions of Roumania 
created by the Plebiscite of the 10th (22nd) to 
the 14th (26th) May ?” : 


Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, Prince 
Couza, of his own authority, issued edicts 
entirely altering the constitution of the 
Principalities. The Porte objected to that, 
and so did the Powers who at the Treaty 
of Paris had to a certain degree under- 
taken to secure to the Principalities 


certain constitutional institutions. The 
Prince was summoned to Constantinople, 
where he communicated with the Porte 
and with the Representatives of the 
Powers who were parties to the Treaty of 
Paris, and the result of the deliberations 
of these parties was an agreement be- 
tween the Porte and Prince Couza as to 
certain modifications in the constitution 
which had been given, certain portions of 
that constitution being maintained and 
other portions being altered. The result 
was considered satisfactory, both by the 
Porte and by the other European Powers. 


THE VOLUNTEER SERVICE, 
QUESTION. 


Me. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he would 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, Whether the 20th section of the 
Volunteer Act of 1863 will apply to the 
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ease of a private (William Lodge, 146, 
Cannon Street Road, St. George’s-in-the- 
East) of the Third London Rifle Volunteer 
Regiment, who was disabled while under 
official inspection, and therefore in actual 
Military Service—namely, on the 16th of 
May, 1864, at West End Park, Kilburn? 
the section referred to being as follows :~ 
“A Volunteer, or Non-Commissioned Officer 
of the Volunteer Permanent Staff, disabled on 
actual Military Service, shall, according to his 
rank, be entitled to the like pension and other 
> if any, as a Soldier of Her Majesty’s 
rmy. 


Mr. HUTT said, in the absence of his 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Hartington), 
he would endeavour to answer the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member. He regretted 
to say that the Volunteer who was the 
subject of the unfortunate accident was 
not, under the provisions of the Volunteer 
Act of 1863, entitled to a pension. He 
was not, within the meaning of that Act, 
engaged on actual military service. Such 
actual military service would only occur 
to a Volunteer in the event of an invasion 
of the country, or the immediate appre- 
hension of such an event. 


CASE OF FLOGGING AT SUNDERLAND. 
QUESTION, 


Coronet SYKES said, in the absence 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Buxton), he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of John 
Croudace and Thomas Allison, who were 
flogged on Saturday last in the County 
Prison at Sunderland; and what the 
names were of the magistrates by whom 
the same was ordered and superintended ? 

Srr GEORGE GREY replied, that his 
attention had been called to this case by 
a Question which had been put to him the 
other evening. He assumed then that 
this punishment had been inflicted by 
virtue of a sentence passed in conformity 
with the provisions of an Act passed last 
Session, which, for the first time, autho- 
rized corporal punishment to be inflicted 
in certain cases, in addition to penal ser- 
vitude. Since then he had seen the 
calendar and the list of the convictions, 
and he found that these two prisoners 
were convicted of robbery with violence, 
and were sentenced by Mr. Baron Pigott 
to terms of penal servitude, and to receive 
twenty lashes with the cat within one 
week of the date of their conviction, He 
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had no doubt that the sentence was car- 
ried into effect in strict conformity with 
the Act of last Session. Very few sen- 
tences had been passed under the pro- 
visions of that Act, but this was one of 
them. The magistrates were in no way 
responsible for the sentence; the only 
persons bound to be present at the inflic- 
tion of the punishment being the governor 
of the gaol and the surgeon. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to know whether the cat was 
made of leather, and not of whipcord? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he did not 
know the difference, or whether the cat 
of leather or of whipcord was the heavier 
instrument. The Judge who passed the 
sentence directed that the punishment 
should be inflicted with a cat instead of a 
birch-rod, according to the provisions of 
the statute. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether a Royal Com- 
mission is about to be issued to inquire 
into all those Endowed Schools which were 
not inquired into by the last two Education 
Commissions ? 

Smr GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, 
an application was recently made to his 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment for issuing a Commission with a view 
of inquiry into the state of those schools in 
which the children of the middle classes 
were principally educated, which were not 
included within the scope of the Commis- 
sion for inquiry into the higher-class 
schools, nor within that of the Commission 
to inquire into the state of the ordinary 
schools for the lower class, which were 
supported by Parliamentary Grants. The 
Government thought it would be very use- 
ful that such an inquiry should take place, 
and a Commission would shortly be issued. 


INDIA—FINANCE ACCOUNTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. TORRENS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther he proposes to direct the attention of 
the Government of India to the necessity 
of closing the Finance and Revenue Ac- 
counts on a much earlier date than at pre- 
sent, in order that the Indian Financial 
Statement may be made soon after the 
meeting of Parliament; whether he has 
any objection to have the Finance and 


Sir George Grey 
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House of Commons so arranged as to ex. 
hibit the Military and Naval (if any) 
Charges and Estimates for the maintenance 
of our Forces, European and Native, se. 
parately in the Presidency of Bengal, the 
North Western Provinces, the Oude Ter- 
ritory, the Punjaub Territories, the Presi. 
dency of Bombay, the Province of Sind, 
the Nagpore Territory, the Districts of 
East and West Berar, the Presidency of 
Madras with Coorg, the Eastern Settle. 
ments, and the Pegu and Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces ; and whether he has any objection 
to insert in the future annual Finance Ac- 
counts the total number of British troops, 
of Native troops, and of Military police, 
for whom the charges entered in the Ac. 
counts have been incurred ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, in reply, 
that the investigation of the Indian Finance 
Accounts was submitted to the charge of 
two gentleman, upon whom devolved the 
duty of arranging them; and in the ma. 
jority of cases it was found impossible to 
submit the financial statement to that 
House at an earlier period of the Session. 
He apprehended that the best course he 
could pursue would be to communicate 
with Sir Charles Trevelyan, with a view 
to ascertain what could be done in order 
to get the accounts at an earlier period 
than at present. In reply to the second 
Question of the hon.Gentleman, he thought 
it would be of no advantage, but that it 
would be, on the other hand, an evil to 
attempt to distribute the accounts of each 
Presidency—as that for instance of Bengal 
—within its own limits—inasmuch as the 
accounts of each district would furnish no 
guide to the general revenue and expendi- 
ture of the country. In answer to the 
third Question, he had only to say he 
should have not the least objection to 
state at any time the number of troops for 
whom the charges in the accounts had 
been incurred. 

Mr. TORRENS said, he wished to ex- 
plain that his inquiry merely extended to 
the expenses, and not to the number of 
the troops employed. 


IRELAND—INAUGURATION OF THE 
O’CONNELL STATUE, 
QUESTION. 
Major STUART KNOX said, he would 


beg to ask the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government a Question of which he 


hed given him private notice, it was 
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Whether the noble Lord is aware that a 
great party demonstration is to take place in 
Dublin on the occasion of the inauguration 
of the O’Connell Statue ; and whether the 
Government will allow the provisions of 
the Processions and Party Emblems Acts 
to be set at nought on that occasion, as was 
the case at the funeral of Mr. M‘Manus ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Really, Sir, 
I have no information on the subject. I 
take it for granted that whenever the event 
to which the hon. and gallant Member has 
referred may be expected to take place, 
the Government will take all the measures 
which it will be their duty to take in order 
to preserve public order. 


THE MOUNT ST. BERNARD REFORM- 
ATORY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, in conse- 
quence of his unavoidable absence, he was 
unable to submit to the House the Motion 
which stood in his name in reference to 
the Correspondence on the subject of the 
Reformatory of Mount St. Bernard. He 
begged now to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department as he can not allude to that 
correspondence, whether the certificate of 
the Inspector as regarded the Reformatory 
has not been practically withdrawn? 

Sir GEORGE GREY replied that the 
papers for which the hon. Gentleman gave 
notice of his intention to move did not re- 
late, as he (Sir George Grey) understood, 
to recent circumstances, but only to the 
alleged mismanagement and disorder which 
prevailed at the Reformatory in 1863. A 
great deal of correspondence had taken 
place on the subject, but as the manage- 
ment of the institution had since passed 
into other hands, it was not considered ex- 
pedient to produce it. He had certainly 
determined upon withdrawing the certifi- 
cate; but subsequently he allowed it to 
remain in consequence of a representation 
having been made by the Inspector (Mr. 
Sidney Turner), that much inconvenience 
would arise if it were withdrawn. The 
certificate was then allowed to stand sub- 
ject to the condition that the management 
of the Reformatory would be taken out of 
the hands of the monks and placed in other 
hands, which was agreed to. 


SCOTCH AND IRISH MARRIAGE LAW. 
QUESTION. 


Carrain ARCHDALL aid he rose to 
ask, Whether the Government intend 
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to introduce any measure early next 
Session to alter the Law of Marriage in 
Scotland, so as to make it in accordance 
with that of civilized nations ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON was under- 
stood to say that the Question was a large 
one, and that he could not undertake to 
promise off-hand that the law on the sub- 
ject would be considered by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he should like 
to know what Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to do in regard to the Marriage 
Law in Ireland. At that moment there 
was the verdict of an Irish jury which had 
been upheld by the decision of the full 
Court of Common Pleas in Ireland, declar- 
ing Miss Longworth to be the lawful wife 
of Major Yelverton; and now they had 
further the decision of the final Court of 
Appeal that, according to the law of 
Scotland, she is not the wife of that 
gentleman, 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the ques- 
tion in the case alluded to was one of 
fact, not of law. Surely the hon. Gen- 
tleman could not mean to say that a 
marriage performed by a Roman Catholic 
Priest between a Protestant and Roman 
Catholic was legal ? 

Mr. HENNESSY: The jury found it 
to be legal. 

Sin GEORGE GREY: The jury only 
determined a question of fact. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY — THE 
ARMISTICE.—QUESTION. 





| Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
| would beg to ask the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, Whether any 
| information has reached him in regard to 
the nine months’ armistice agreed upon 
between the Danish and the German 
Powers? As this armistice has been 
agreed to before the arrival of the Da- 
nish Representative at the Conference, it 
must have been effected through foreign 
mediation. He wished to know, Whether 
the noble Lord is aware of any such foreign 
mediation ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON, in reply, 
said, he believed that no such mediation 
had been employed. He believed that 
the French Government had recommended 
moderation to the German Powers, but the 
negotiations had been carried on entirely 
between the Representative of Denmark 
on the one side, and those of Austria and 
| Prussia on the other. 
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PRISON MINISTERS ACT. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mz. HENNESSY, pursuant to notice, 
rose to call attention to the proceedings 
of the Middlesex magistrates with refer- 
ence to the Prison Ministers Act; and to 
move an address for papers. The hon. 
Gentleman said, a few days ago, he had 
presented a petition, signed by upwards of 
10,000 Roman Catholics residing in the 
county of Middlesex, complaining that the 
provisions of the Prison Ministers Act had 
not been carried into effect by the Middle- 
sex magistrates. It appeared that during 
the year ending Michaelmas, 1863, no less 
than forty-six Roman Catholics were re- 
ceived into the three prisons of Middlesex, 
and that at one time, in February last, those 
three prisons contained Roman Catholic 
prisoners. The petitioners stated that, 
owing to the conduct of the Middlesex 
magistrates, those unfortunate prisoners 
were deprived of that spiritual consola- 
tion and religious instruction which by 
the Prison Ministers Act the Legislature 
intended to give them. The Middlesex 
magistrates not only refused to appoint a 
Roman Catholic priest to attend upon 
those prisoners, but they had subsequently 
taken a particular step which indicated 
that they had been animated by motives 
which he did not think that House would 
approve. After refusing to carry out the 
provisions of the Prison Ministers Act, they 
proceeded a few days afterwards to pass 
the following resolution— 

“That a Scripture Reader be appointed, at 
a salary of £80 per annum, whose duty shall 
be-—first, to see every prisoner about to be dis- 
charged a sufficient length of time beforehand 
to enable him to make himself acquainted, as 
far as may be, with his position and character, 
with a view to ascertaining whether he is a fit 
object for relief by the Visiting Justices, through 
the agency of the Discharged Prisoners Aid 
Committee; secondly, to devote whatever time 
remains at his disposal to the religious instruc- 
tion of the prisoners generally, in the two new 
buildings of the prison, and that in this part of 
his duties he be placed under the supervision 
and control of the prison chaplain.” 


It was obvious that the appointment of 
such a person, under such circumstances, 
was but an indirect attempt to proselytise 
the Roman Catholic prisoners. on. 
Members knew that the Scripture readers 
were generally of a controversial turn of 
mind, and the Scripture reader in question 
would have a clear field for the exercise 
of his powers when armed with the 
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who were most deserving of relief from 
the Prisoners Aid Fund. He (Mr. Hen. 
nessy) wished to ask the Home Secretary, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government ap- 
proved of those proceedings, and whether 
they were aware of all the circumstances 
connected with them. It appeared, fur- 
ther, that the Chairman of the Middlesex 
magistrates was Mr. Pownall, who (he 
perceived from an advertisement in Zhe 
Times) was an active member of the 
Committee of the Protestant Alliance. He 
thought it very unfortunate that a gen- 
tleman who was acting in such a semi- 
judicial capacity should be also closely 
connected with that body, which boasted, 
in the very advertisement to which he had 
referred, of the opposition it had given 
from time to time to the proceedings of the 
House of Commons. He considered that the 
conduct pursued by the Middlesex ma- 
gistrates was highly unjust to the Roman 
Catholic prisoners themselves, unjust to 
millions of the Queen’s subjects of the 
Roman Catholic Faith, and unjust also 
to the great mass of the people of this 
country, who believed that religious free- 
dom and equal laws for all existed through- 
out the kingdom. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That an humble Address bé presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid be- 
fore this House, Copies of any Papers concerning 
the Proceedings of the Middlesex Magistrates, 
with reference to the Prison Ministers Act.”— 
(Mr. Hennessy.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE, having had the 
honour of presenting a petition from the 
Middlesex magistrates, might state that he 
was present at the discussion which re- 
sulted in the passing of the resolution 
alluded to by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the King’s County. 
He thought it right to call the attention of 
the House to a former resolution of the 
Middlesex magistrates, the last words of 
which were— 

‘* And no prisoner belonging to any church or 
religious persuasion shall be compelled to attend 
any religious service, held or performed by any 
chaplain, minister, or religious instructor of a 
church or religious persuasion to which the said 
prisoner does not belong.” 

He could assure the House that the terms 
of that resolution had been strictly observed 
by the Middlesex magistrates. He had 
heard Mr. Serjeant Bellasis propose that the 
Roman Catholic prisoners should be placed 
under the exclusive supervision of the 
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Roman Catholic priests. In consequence 
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of that declaration the Middlesex magis- 
trates, acting in conformity with the spirit 
of the Act, refused to make any appoint- 
ment which would entail such compulsory 
supervision. He had voted for that re- 
solution of the Middlesex magistrates, and 
that was the ground upon which he did 
so. In reference to what the hon. Gentle- 
man had said, respecting Mr. Pownall 
having appointed a Scripture reader for 
the performance of certain duties in the 
prisons, he could only state that Mr. Pow- 
nall was incapable of adopting any such 
means for the purpose of proselytism. But 
having a person as Scripture reader whom 
they could trust, that person was employed 
to make the inquiries with reference to 
the distribution of the Prisoners Aid 
Fund. It was his conviction that the 
Middlesex magistrates would continue to 
act to the best of their ability in the spirit 
of the Prison Ministers Act. When the 
hon. and learned Member for the King’s 
County expressed uneasiness at the idea of 
proselytism by means of the Scripture 
reader, he could assure him that he was 
doing a great injustice to a body of gentle- 
men, of which he (Mr. Newdegate) had 
the honour of being a member, and es- 
pecially to Mr. Pownall, their honoured and 
trustworthy chairman. 

Srr GEORGE GREY; in answer to the 
hon. and learned Member for the King’s 
County, begged to say that the papers re- 
cently laid upon the table contained the 
correspondence asked for. He had done all 
that he felt he could do, in pointing out to 
the visiting justices of Middlesex the power 
which the law placed in their hands in 
this matter, and in urging upon them their 

‘responsibility in the exercise of that 
power. The Prison Ministers Act did 
three things. It gave power in England 
to the magistrates in quarter sessions to 
appoint a Roman Catholic priest to visit 
the Roman Catholic prisoners, where there 
was a certain number of prisoners of that 
persuasion, and it also empowered them 
to award such remuneration as_ they 
deemed just to the Roman Catholic priest 
who performed those services. In a sub- 
sequent part of the Act, the visiting jus- 
tices, as distinguished from the Court of 
Quarter Session, were expressly authorized 
to dispense with the necessity of exacting 
a request from the Roman Catholic prisoner 
as a condition to his seeing a priest, and 
were likewise enabled to permit a priest, 
if they saw fit, to visit the prisoners of 

his own church, subject to certain arrange- 
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ments, for the prevention of improper in- 
tercourse. In the early part of the year 
the visiting justices had had that question 
brought before them, and they had de- 
clined to exercise the power which the 
law gave them. He could make no com- 
plaint against them for exercising that 
discretion, but he thought the magis- 
trates in quarter sessions went beyond the 
power and the spirit of the act in passing 
the resolution that had been referred to. 
He pointed out to the visiting magistrates 
that the law vested the appointment in 
them, and that they were not bound by 
the resolution of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions. ‘The visiting justices of Cold- 
bath Fields Prison had before intimated to 
him their views in almost the same terms 
he addressed to the quarter sessions, and 
that they were willing to exercise their 
power, but that in deference to the resolu- 
tion of the Court of Quarter Sessions, they 
thought they had better not do so. In 
the case of the other two prisons they 
said they did not consider themselves 
actually precluded from the resolution from 
doing so, but that in consequence of that 
resolution, they thought they ought not 
to make the appointment. He regretted 
they had taken that view of the duty 
imposed on them by Parliament, because 
he thought it was contrary to the inten- 
tion of the Act, and the Court of Quarter 
Sessions ought not to have endeavoured to 
control the visiting justices. He had no - 
power to make them take a different view 
of their duty. He had, however, stated 
his own opinion upon the subject, and he 
had some hopes that it would be recon- 
sidered. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire had repre- 
sented Mr. Serjeant Bellasis’ letter as a 
proposition to place the Roman Catholic 
prisoners under the absolute supervision of 
the Roman Catholic priests; but the fact 
was that he simply called upon the visiting 
justices to carry out strictly the provisions 
of the Act. He regretted very much that 
occasion had been given by the magistrates 
in quarter session to our fellow Ro- 
man Catholic subjects to complain in 
this matter of injustice done to them. 
Parliament had enacted that it was ex 
pedient that Roman Catholic prisoncrs 
should receive religious instruction from 
ministers of that religion. Though the 
number of Roman Catholic prisoners con- 
fined in these prisons was very large, it 
should be borne in mind that 115 only, 
out of 391 Roman Catholic prisoners 
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in one prison, and in another not one 
out of 97, had requested the attendance 
of a priest in the quarter ending January, 
1864. The number of Roman Catholics 
in these prisons was very great, and he, 
therefore, felt itto be unfortunate that the 
magistrates in quarter sessions had not 
shown a greater disposition to carry into 
effect the intention of the Legislature in 
this matter. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, in explanation, 
read the resolution agreed to by the Mid- 
dlesex Sessions— 


“That it appears to this Court that, by the 
laws now in force, all prisoners who belong to 
churches or persuasions differing from the Church 
of England, in addition to the instruction they 
may be willing to receive from the chaplain of the 
prison, are entitled, at their own request, to be 
visited by a minister of the religious persuasion 
to which they belong; but no prisoners are com- 
pellable to receive such visits against their will ; 
that comparatively few prisoners of the various 
religious denominations have made such requests, 
and those who have have been duly visited ; this 
Court is, therefore, of opinion that the present 
arrangements for the moral and religious instruc- 
tion of the prisoners are sufficient, and that any 
appointments by this Court, or permission by the 
visiting justices, for Roman Catholic priests to 
attend at the prisons on all occasions, whether 
their ministrations are required or not, would be 
unnecessary and improper.” 


Mr. WYLD desired to defend Mr. 


Pownall from the imputation of any reli- 
gious bias in this matter. That gentleman 
had for a number of years discharged the 
. duties of his office with honour to himself 
and to the satisfaction of the public. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO—PAPERS 
MOVED FOR. 


Mx. KINGLAKE, in rising to submit 
the Motion of which he had given notice 
relative to Mexico, observed that the pa- 
pers for which he should move were ne- 
cessary, in justification of the very impor- 
tant decision which had been come to by 
Government. He thought this country 
could not sufficiently congratulate itself on 
the fact that, thanks to the spirit and sa- 
gacity of Sir Charles Wyke, it was happily 
disentangled from the invasion the French 
were carrying on in Mexico. He was 
glad to find that the information of Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to the 
extent of that invasion was even more fa- 
vourable to the views which he entertained 
on this question, than was the information 
which had come to himself. They now 
knew the extent of territory into which 

Sir George Grey 
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that invasion had penctrated. The Arch. 
duke’s Government, it was stated, was oc. 
cupying Tampico; but, in order to free that 
statement from deception, it must be ‘also 
stated that there was no land communica- 
tion between Mexico and Tampico, and the 
latter had only been occupied because the 
French had a naval communication with 
that port, and the result was that the 
French invasion occupied a wedge-like 
piece of territory only one-tenth of the ex- 
tent of Mexico, hemmed in by 39,000 
regular troops, and by an amount of gue- 
rilla troops which it was not easily to 
compute. It was quite clear, therefore, 
that there was no justification, in point of 
fact, for the proposed recognition of the 
Archduke’s Government; but it must rest 
upon policy. It was quite possible there 
might be a policy to justify us in recog- 
nizing a ruler notwithstanding that he 
had not succeeded in possessing himself of 
the country. The way in which matters 
stood was this. If, in point of fact, the 
ruler was in possession of the country, 
there could be nothing offensive in acknow- 
ledging a fact so established ; but if the 
fact did not correspond with the claims— 
if he who professed to be Emperor of all 
Mexico occupied only a small portion of it, 
the acknowledgment of his pretensions 
was an expression of preference—an inti- 
mation that he would be warranted in 
proceeding by fire and sword to subjugate 
an independent people. That seemed a 
very strong proposition to maintain. No 
doubt wherever the French army had pene- 
trated it would be easy to find persons 
called ‘‘ Notables” to offer a crown to an 
Archduke, but he believed he was war- 
ranted in saying that beyond the reach of 
the French armies no one had expressed 
the slightest inclination for the introduc- 
tion of the monarchical system into that 
part of the world. He held in his hand 
the copy of a very interesting letter from 
General Prim to the Emperor Napoleon, 
which he would have read to the House, 
but from the very uncertain term of the 
present sitting. General Prim stated in 
that letter that the experiment of a Mexi- 
can Monarchy had been tried, and persons 
had been made to understand that they 
should express their opinions, That state 
of things had continued for two months, 
but notwithstanding every intrigue and 
every opportunity given to encourage the 
expression of opinion in favour of the mo- 
narchical system, nothing of the kind had 
occurred, The General, therefore, coun- 
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selled the Emperor to withdraw from 
the experiment, which was altogether 
inapplicable to the state of the country. 
How did it, then, consist with the prin- 
ciple which this country had always held, 
to be siding with the invader against the 
invaded? He had always thought that 
one of the great objects which England 
aimed at was the independence of na- 
tions, and yet we were here showing a 
preference for invaders, who came with- 
out a Mexican in their camp, except 
some priests who had made themselves 
hateful to their country, and who would 
not venture to remain there but for the 
support of the French. True, General 
Marquez was amongst the exiled faction, 
but he was a man whom he would not say 
had robbed, but had removed by force the 
sum of £132,000 from the British Lega- 
tion. That man was now the foremost 
soldier in the service of the Archduke 
Maximilian, and had received the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honour. That was 
the man who was engaged with the Arch- 
duke Maximilian in his attempt to subdue 
the country ; an attempt to which we had 
given our sanction, he was going to say 
recognition, but it could hardly be termed 
recognition, because we had not yet recog- 
nized the Archduke as Sovereign of that 
country, though for some reason hitherto 
unexplained it seemed that we had en- 
tered into an engagement to do so at some 
future period. There might, possibly, be 
some reason for such a course which the 
papers for which he asked would disclose, 
but he could not but regard the course 
which we had pursued as one which dif- 
fered from the ordinary practice of Eng- 
lish statesmen. Over and over again Eng- 
lish statesmen had been asked to say what 
they would do in the case of some future 
contingency, and their answer had always 
been that it did not become them to say, 
because the Government of this country 
was a Parliamentary Government, and 
their duty, therefore, was to avoid as much 
as possible doing anything which would 
tend to fetter the hands of their successors. 
But Her Majesty’s Government seemed to 
have departed from that wholesome prin- 
ciple, and to have promised the French 
Government that they would recognize this 
invasion. As far as he was able to gather 
from the official papers of the French 
themselves, he believed that the invasion 
of the French by fire and sword was not 
ouly directed against the people of the 
country who were in arms, but also 
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against peaceful villagers. A colonel in 
the French army had threatened a village 
with destruction, not because the inha- 
bitants had resisted the French, but be- 
cause they had fled to the mountains on 
their approach, and their only alterna- 
tive was to furnish supplies to the ene- 
mies of their country. That was the 
kind of cause with which we were asso- 
ciated. If the invasion were in itself 
politic and just, then he freely admitted 
that the fact of the recognition being gra- 
tifying to a neighbouring potentate would 
only be an extra inducement for us to 
adopt that course; and if the Archduke 
were really in the occupation of these 
territories, he would recommend our fol- 
lowing the policy of Mr. Canning, or 
even going still further, and saying that 
notwithstanding the invasion might be an 
iniquitous one, we were content, since the 
Archduke had succeeded in making him- 
self Emperor, to acknowledge himself as 
such. That argument however could not 
apply when the Archduke Maximilian was 
only in possession of one-tenth of those 
vast territories. Under these circum- 
stances, he trusted that the papers would 
be produced, so that they might have the 
means of examining fully into the grounds 
upon which the Government had pro- 
ceeded in holding out a promise of support 
to the Archduke’s Government. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid be- 
fore this House, Copies of any Papers relating to 
the state of our relations with Mexico.”—(Mr. 
Kinglake.) 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to pursue in this case does not 
differ in principle from the course which 
the Government has invariably pursued 
in similar cases. It has been our practice 
to acknowledge established Governments. 
Without going into minute questions as 
to the origin of the Government—whether 
it be a republic or a monarchy—when we 
find a Government established we enter 
into friendly relations with that Govern- 
ment. My hon. Friend says that we have 
promised prematurely to acknowledge the 
Emperor of Mexico before that empire has 
practically and really been established. I 
do not think our engagements have gone 
to that extent. Before the Archduke left 
Europe we were asked to acknowledge 
him as the future Emperor of Mexico, 
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We were not inclined to do that, and we 
said it would be entirely at variance with 
our practice and our principles; but that 
ifon his arrival in Mexico he should be 
well received by the people and his Go- 
vernment regularly established, our wish 
was that Mexico should have a stable 
Government. The great cause of the 
dissatisfaction which we have had for a 
long time in respect to that country is 
that Mexico has been governed succes- 
sively by a number of military chiefs, who 
one after another obtained power, and one 
after another availed themselves of that 
power to plunder and murder English 
subjects, for they treated them no better 
than the people of any other country, but 
rather worse. It was, therefore, a great 
object with us to see established in Mexico 
a Government with which friendly rela- 
tions could be maintained; and from 
which we might expect justice for British 
subjects resident in or engaged in com- 
merce with Mexico. My hon. Friend 
says that as far as his information goes 
the portion of Mexico occupied by French 
troops is very limited. That may be so; 
but it does not follow that in other parts 
of the country not occupied by French 
troops the people may not be inclined to 
support the Government of the Emperor. 
And we have information —we may be 
misled, but our information is to the effect 
that the Indian population, who form a 
large portion of the total number of the 
people, are very well disposed to the es- 
tablishment of an empire. It is said that 
they have historical traditions which dis- 
pose them to this course, as they have 
no particular regard or fancy for the 
mixed Spanish race, by whom they have 
never been over-well treated. For these 
reasons it is thought that they would be 
glad to see the Government of the Em- 
peror established in Mexico, and that they 
would willingly submit to the rule of that 
Government. No doubt, there is still a 
number of troops commanded by Native 
leaders in opposition to the French army, 
but we are told that the French Govern- 
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fact implies that the disposition on the 
part of the people of Mexico to acquiesce 
in the rule of the Emperor is considerably 
greater than my hon. Friend has been in- 
formed it is, All I can say is that our 
course will depend on what we hear as to 
the manner in which the authority of the 
Emperor is established. If we find there 
is a prospect of a permanent Government 
being established, we shall be very glad 
to acknowledge it, because we think that 
would be a very great good not only 
to the people of Mexico but also to all 
Europe. If, on the other hand, we find 
matters still uncertain, and a war still 
going on, which may result one way or 
the other, we shall say the Government 
is not of a kind that would justify us in 
acknowledging the Archduke as Emperor 
of Mexico— 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


Message to attend the Lorps Con- 
MISSIONERS. 

The House went, and the Royat Assent 
was given to several Bills; And after- 
wards a Speech of The Lorps Commis- 
SIONERS was delivered to both Houses of 
Parliament by The Lory Cuancettor. 


Then a Commission for proroguing the 
Parliament was read. 


After which 
Tur LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, 
under the Great Seal, to us and other 
Lords directed, and now read, we do, in 
Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to 
Her Commands, prorogue this Parliament 
to Thursday the Thirteenth day of October 
next, to be then here holden; and this 
Parliament is accordingly prorogued to 
Thursday the Thirteenth day of October 
next. 


[TABLE OF STATUTES. 
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PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 


I. A N Act toauthorize the Inclosure of certain 
Lands in pursuance of a Report of the In- 
closure Commissioners for England and JVales. 
IJ. An Act to enable the Right Honourable Sir 
John Laird Mair Lawrence to receive the full 
Benefit of the Salary of Governor General of 
India, notwithstanding his being in receipt of 
an Annuity granted to him by the East India 
Company. 

Il]. An Act for punishing Mutiny and Desertion, 
and for the better Payment of the Army and 
their Quarters. 

1V. An Act for the Regulation of Her Majesty’s 
Royal Marine Forces while on shore. 

V. An Act to apply the Sum of Five hundred 
and eighty-four thousand six hundred and fifty 
Pounds out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
Service of the Year ending the Thirty-first Day 
of March One thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-four. 

VI. An Act to apply the Sum of Four Million 
five hundred thousand Pounds out of the Con- 
solidated Fund to the Service of the Year One 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-four. 

VII. An Act to amend the Law relating to Bills 
of Exchange and Promissory Notes in Jreland. 

VIII. An Act to amend the Laws relating to 
Conveyancers, Special Pleaders, and Draughts- 
men in Equity practising in Jreland. 

IX. An Act to allow the Making of Malt Duty- 

_ free to be used in feeding Animals. 

X. An Act to continue for a further Period cer- 
_tain Provisions of the Union Relief Aid Acts. 
XI. An Act to apply the Sum of Fifteen Millions 
out of the Consolidated Fund to the Service of 
> Year One thousand eight hundred and sixty- 

our, 
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XII. An Act to amend the Laws relating to the 
warehousing of British Spirits. 

XIII. An Act to further extend the time for ma- 
king Enrolments under the Act passed in the 
Twenty-fourth Year of the Reign of Iler pre- 
sent Majesty, intituled An Act to amend the 
Law relating to the Conveyance of Lands for 
Charitable Uses, and otherwise to amend the 
said Law. 

XIV. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Or- 
ders under “ The Land Drainage Act, 1861.” 
XV. An Act for making better and further 
Provision for the more efficient Despatch of 

Business in the High Court of Chancery. 

XVI. An Act to confirm the Appointment of 
Henry Pendock St. George Tucker Esquire as 
One of the Judges of Her Majesty’s High Court 
at Bombay, and to establish the Validity of cer- 
tain Proceedings therein. 

XVII. An Act for the Abolition of Vestry Cess 
in Ireland, and for other Purposes relating 
thereto. 

XVIII. An Act to grant certain Duties of Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue. 

XIX. An Act to enable Joint Stock Companies 
carrying on Business in Foreign Countries to 
have Official Seals to be used in such Countries. 

XX. An Act to remove certain Restrictions 
on the Negotiation of Promissory Notes and 
Bills of Exchange under a limited Sum in 
Ireland. 

XXI. An Act to indemnify certain Persons from 
any penal Consequences which they may have 

incurred by sitting and voting as Members of 
the House of Commons while holding the Office 
of Under Secretary of State. 

XXII. An Act to amend the Laws which regu- 
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late the Registration of Parliamentary Voters 
in Counties in Ireland. 

XXIII. An Act to repeal Enactments relating to 
Naval Prize of War and Matters connected 
therewith, or with the Discipline or Manage- 
ment of the Navy. 

XXIV. An Act to provide for the Appointment, 
Duties, and Remuneration of Agents for Ships 
of War, and for the Distribution of Salvage, 
Bounty, Prize, and other Money among the 
Officers and Crews thereof. 

XXV. An Act for regulating Naval Prize of War. 

XXVI. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders under “The Local Government Act, 
1858,” relating to the Districts of Southamp- 
ton, Brighton, Hexham, Oswaldtwistle, Bolton, 
‘Ashford. Oswestry, Fareham, West Cowes, and 
Wilton. 

XXVII. An Act for regulating the Proving and 
Sale of Chain Cables and Anchors. 

XXVIII. An Act to amend “ The Common Law 
Procedure (Jreland) Act, 1853,” in relation to 
Jurors and Juries in the County of Cork. 

XXIX. An Act to amend the Act Third and 
Fourth Victoria Chapter Fifty-four, for mak- 
ing further Provision for the Confinement and 
Maintenance of Insane Prisoners. 

XXX. An Act to provide for the Alteration of 
the Circuits of the Court of Justiciary in Scot- 
land, and for holding additional Circuit Courts. 

XXXI. An Act to settle an Annuity on Mary 
Louisa Countess of Elgin and Kincardine, in 
consideration of the distinguished Services per- 
formed by the late James Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine. 

XXXII. An Act to enable certain Banking Co- 
partnerships which shall discontinue the Issue 
of their own Bank Notes to sue and be sued by 
their public Officer. 

XXXIII. An Act to facilitate the Commutation 
— Sale of certain Vicarage Teinds in Scot- 
and. 

XXXIV. An Act for amending the Law relating 
to Seats in the House of Commons of Persons 
holding certain Public Offices. 

XXXYV. An Act for more effectually regulating 
the Sale of Beer in Jreland. 

XXXVI. An Act to amend the Law relative to 
the Payment of the Shares of Prize and other 
Money belonging to deceased Officers and Sol- 
diers of Her Majesty’s Land Forces. 

XXXVII. An Act to amend and extend the Act 
for the Regulation of Chimney Sweepers. 

XXXVIII. An Act to facilitate the Redemption 
of Chief Rents in Ireland. 

XXXIX. An Act to amend the Union Assess- 
ment Committee Act (1862). 

XL. An Act for authorizing the Relinquishment 
in favour of the King of the Hellenes of certain 
Money payable in respect of the Greek Loan. 

XLI An Act for confirming a Scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for the Charity called 
“The Free Grammar School” in the City of 
Coventry. 

XLII. An Act to provide for Superannuation 
Allowances to Officers of Unions and Parishes. 

XLII. An Act to grant additional Facilities for 
the Purchase of small Government Annuities, 
and for assuring Payments of Money on Death. 

XLIV. An Act to amend the Act relating to Di- 
vorce and Matrimonial Causes in L£ngland, 
Twentieth and Twenty-first Victoria, Chapter 
Eight-five. 





XLV. An Act to further amend The Settled Eg. 
tates Act of 1856. 

XLVI. An Act to provide for the Investment 
and Appropriation of all Monies received by 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt on account of Deferred Life 
Annuities and Payments to be made on Death, 

XLVII. An Act to amend the Penal Servitude 
Acts. 

XLVIII. An Act for the Extension of the Fac. 
tory Acts. 

XLIX. An Act to indemnify such Persons in the 
United Kingdom as have omitted to qualify 
themselves for Offices and Employments, and 
to extend the Time limited for those Purposes 
respectively, 

L, An Act to amend an Act of the Twenty-fifth 
Year of the Reign of Her present Majesty, to 
provide for the Registration and Transfer. of 
Indian Stocks at the Bank of Jreland, and for 
the mutual Transfer of such Stocks from and 
to the Banks of England and Ireland respec. 
tively. 

LI. = Act to vest the Site of the India Office 
in Her Majesty for the Service of the Govern. 
ment of India. 

LIJ. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Valuation of Rateable Property in Ireland, 
LIII. An Act to make Provision for Uniformity 
of Process in summary Criminal Prosecutions 
and Prosecutions for Penalties in the Inferior 

Courts in Scotland. : 

LIV. An Act for the Union of the Diocesan 
Courts and Registries in Ireland ; for the Re- 
gulation of the Mode of Procedure therein, and 
also in the Provincial Courts of Armagh and 
Dublin ; and for Appeals therefrom. 

LY. An Act for the better Regulation of Street 
Music within the Metropolitan Police District. 

LVI. An Act for granting to Iler Majesty certain 
Stamp Duties; and to amend the Laws relat- 
ing to the Inland Revenue. 

LVII. An Act to make Provision respecting the 
Acquisition of Lands required by the Admiralty 
for the Public Service, and respecting the Use 
and Disposition thereof, and the Execution o 
Works thereon. y 

LVIII. An Act for confirming a Provisional 
Order concerning Pilotage made by the Board 
of Trade under The Merchant Shipping Act 
Amendment Act, 1862, relating to Hartlepool. 

LIX. An Act to continue the Deputy Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy in Scotland, and to make 
further Provision for the Salaries of the De- 
puty Commissioners, Secretary, and Clerk of 
the General Board of Lunacy in Scotland. 

LX. An Act to enable Her Majesty to granta 
Lease for Nine hundred and ninety-nine Years 
of the Building known as the College of Phy- 
sicians in Pall Mall East. 

LXI. An Act for empowering the Commissioners 
of the Treasury to guarantee, and the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National Debt 
to advance, the Sums authorized to be borrowed 
for the Embankment of the Thames and Im- 
provement of the Metropolis; and for other 
Purposes connected therewith. 

LXII. An Act for amending the Isle of Man 
Ilarbours Act, 1863. 

LXIII. An Act to suspend the making of Lists 
and the Ballots for the Militia of the United 
Kingdom. F 

LXIV, An Act for further regulating the Closing 
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of Public Houses Refreshment Houses and 
within the Metropolitan Police District, the 
City of London, certain Corporate Boroughs, 
and other Places. 

LXV. An Act for amending the Law relating to 
the Removal of Clerks of the Peace, 

LXVI. An Act to authorize the Inclosure of cer- 
tain Lands in pursuance of a Special Report 
of the Inclosure Commissioners, 

LXVII. An Act to amend the Law in certain 
Cases relating to Trespasses in Pursuit of Game. 

LXVIII. An Act to amend the Local Government 
Act of 1858, so far as it applies to Oxford. 

LXIX. An Act to defray the Charge of the Pay, 
Clothing, and contingent and other Expenses of 
the Disembodied Militia in Great Britain and 
Ireland ; to grant Allowances in certain Cases 
to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, Paymasters, 
Quartermasters, Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, 
and Surgeons Mates of the Militia; and to 
authorize the Employment of the Non-com- 
missioned Officers. 

LXX. An Act to substitute fixed instead of fluc- 
tuating Incomes for the Members of certain 
minor Corporations in certain of the Cathedral 
Churches in England. 

LXXI. An Act for amending and extending the 
Railways, Jreland, Act, 1851, and the Railways, 
Ireland, Act, 1860. . 

LXXII, An Act to explain certain Provisions 
contained in the Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Jreland) Act, 1863. 

LXXIII. An Act to apply a Sum out of the Con- 
solidated Fund and the Surplus of Ways and 
Means to the Service of the Year One thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-four, and to ap- 
propriate the Supplies granted in this Session 
of Parliament. 

LXXIV. An Act for raising the Sum of One 
million six hundred thousand Pounds by Ex- 
ehequer Bonds for the Service of the Year 
One thousand eight hundred and sixty-four. 

LXXV. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
certain Nuisances on Turnpike Roads, and to 
continue certain Turnpike Acts in Great 
Britain. 

LXXVI. An Act to make valid defective Regis- 
tration of Deeds in certain Cases, and to sub- 
stitute Stamps in lieu of the Fees now payable 
on Proceedings in the Registrar of Deeds 
Office in Jreland. 

LXXVII. An Act to repeal and in part to re- 
enact certain Acts of Parliament relating to 
the Jonian States, and to establish the Validity 
of certain Things done in the said States. 

LXXVIII. An Act for impressing by Machinery 
Signatures of Names on Bank Notes and cer- 
tain Bills of the Bank of Ireland. 

LXXIX. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made under an Act of the Fifteenth 
Year of Ler present Majesty, to facilitate Ar- 
rangements for the Relief of Turnpike Trusts. 

LXXX. An Act to extend the Provisions of 
“The Criminal Justice Act, 1855,” to the 
Liberties of the Cinque Ports and to the Dis- 
trict of Romney Marsh in the County of Kent. 

LXXXI. An Act for amending the Act 11th 
& 12th George the Third, Cap. 17. (I.), in re- 
spect of the Charges on the Revenues of the 
Archbishopric of Armagh. . 

LXXXII. An Act to guarantee the Liquidation 
of a Loan for the Seryice of the Colony of New 
Zealand, 
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LXXXIII. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders under “ ‘The Local Government Act, 
1858,” relating to the Districts of Kingston- 
upon- Hull, eat Penzance, Shanklin, 
Portsmouth, Tunbridge Wells, Woolwich, and 
Tormoham. 

LXXXIV. An Act for continuing various expir- 
ing Acts. 

LXXXYV. An Act for the Prevention of Conta- 
gious Diseases at certain Naval and Military 
Stations. 

LXXXVI. An Act to permit for a limited Period 
Compositions for Stamp Duty on Bank Post 
Bills of Five Pounds and upwards in Ireland. 

LXXXVII. An Act to amend the Law relatin 
to Publication of Accounts of Corn imported, 
and to Returns of Purchases and Sales of Corn. 

LXXXVIII. An Act for the better Regulation of 
the Traffic on Westminster Bridge, and for the 
Prevention of Obstructions thereon. 

LXXXIX An Act to amend The Defence Act, 
1842, 

XC. An Act to amend an Act of the present Ses. 
sion, Chapter Eighteen, as to the Stamp Duties 
on certain Letters or Powers of Attorney. 

XCI. An Act for the more effectual Protection of 
Her Majesty’s Naval and Victualling Stores. 

XCII. An Act for annexing Conditions to the 
Appointment of Persons to Offices in the Go- 
verning Bodies of certain Public Schools and 
Colleges. 

XCIII. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under The General Pier and Harbour Act, 
1861, relating to Brighton, Eastbourne, San- 
down, Walton-on-the-Naze, Clevedon, Rhyl, 
Bray, Kireubbin, Walton (Suffolk), Holywood, 
Exe Bight, Lytham, Ardglass, Filey, Greenock, 
Carlingford Lough, Wexford, Torquay, and 
Oban. 

XCIV. An Act to remove Disabilities affecting 
the Bishops and Clergy of the Protestant Epis- 
eopal Church in Scotland, 

XCV. An Act to amend the Act Ninth and 
Tenth Victoria, Chapter Ninety-three, for com- 
pensating the Families of Persons killed by 
Accident. 

XCVI. An Act to enable certain Royal and Par- 
liamentary Burghs in Scotland to avail them- 
selves of the Provisions of the Acts ‘T'wenty- 
second and Twenty-third Victoria, Chapter 
Sixty-six, and Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth 
Victoria, Chapter One hundred and forty-six, 
for regulating the Sale of Gas. 

XCVII. An Act to make ‘further Provision for 
the Registration of Burials in England. 

XCVIII. An Act for extending the Provisions 
of “The Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act, 
1860.” 

XCIX. An Act to amend the Procedure of the 
Civil Bill Courts in Ireland. 

C. An Act to confirm certain Proceedings of the 
Justices for the County of Sussex. 

CI. An Act to amend the Act for the better 
Management of Highways in England. 

CII. An Act for amending the Harwich Harbour 
Act, 1863. 

CIII. An Act to authorize the Acquisition of 
lands by the Admiralty with a view to the 
Extension of Portsmouth Dockyard, and for 
other Purposes connected therewith. 

CIV. An Act to extend the Powers of the Public 
Works (Manufacturing Districts) Act, 1863, 
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GV. An Act to explain the Statutes of Her pre- 
sent Majesty for amending the Laws relating to 
the Removal of the Poor. 

€VI. An Act to authorize the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury to make Provision in 
regard to the Salaries of certain Sheriffs Sub- 
stitute in Scotland. 

CVII. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under “ The Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863.” 

CVIII. An Act to amend “The West Indian 
Incumbered Estates Acts.” 

CIX. An Act for providing a further Sum to- 
wards defraying the Expenses of constructing 
Fortifications for the Protection of the Royal 
Arsenals and Dockyards and the Ports of 
Dover and Portland, and of creating a Central 
Arsenal, 

CX. An Act for the Amendment of the Law 
relating to the Mitigation of Penalties. 

CXI. An Act to transfer certain Houses in and 
near Cranbourne Street in the City of West- 
minster from the Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Works to Her Majesty, for the Considera- 
tions therein mentioned. 





CXII. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
future Judgments, Statutes, and i . 

CXIII An Act to amend the Laws relating to 
the Conservancy of the River Thames; and for 
other Purposes relating thereto. 

CXIV. The Improvement of Land Act, 1864, 

CXV. An Act to prohibit the placing of poisoned 
Flesh and poisonous Matters in Plantations, 
Fields, and open Places, and to extend “ Tho 
poisoned Grain Prohibition Act, 1863.” 

CXVI. An Act to make Provision for distributing 
the Charge of Relief of certain Classes of poor 
Persons over the whole of the Metropolis. 

CXVII. An Act to render permissive the Use of 
the Metric System of Weights and Measures, 

CXVIII. An Act to amend the Acts relating to 
Salmon Fisheries in Scotland. 

CXIX. An Act to make Provision for the Dis- 
cipline of the Navy. 

CXX. An Act to facilitate in certain Cases the 
obtaining of further Powers by Railway Com- 
panics. 

CXXI. An Act to facilitate in certain Cases 
the obtaining of Powers for the Construction of 
Railways. 
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i. AN Act to confer certain Powers on the 
Lianelly Railway and Dock Company 
with respect to their Capital. 

ji. An Act to enable the Dock Company at King- 
ston-upon-Hull to raise a further Sum of Money. 

iii, An Act for granting further Powers to “ The 
Newry and Greenore Railway Company.” 

iy. An Act to enable the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to provide a public Park for the South- 
eastern Districts of the Metropolis, to be called 
Southwark Park. 

vy. An Act to amend the existing Acts of the 
Folkestone Waterworks Company, and to con- 
fer further Powers upon the Company. 

vi. An Act for better supplying Matlock Bath in 
the County of Derby with Water. 

vii. An Act for altering the Marple New Mills 
and Hayfield Junction Railway ; extending the 
time for Completion of Portions thereof; and 
for other Purposes. 

viii. An Act to empower the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Seuneey to raise further 
Money ; and for other Purposes. 

ix. An Act for granting eertain Powers to “ The 
Chertsey Gas Consumers Company (Limited).” 

x, An Act for granting further Powers to the 
Kingston-upon- Thames Gas Company. 

xi, An Act to incorporate “The Tunbridge Wells 
Gas Company ;” to extend their Limits for 
supplying Gas; to repeal the Deeds of Settle- 
ment under which the Company is established ; 
to authorize the raising of further Capital ; and 
for other Purposes. 

xii, An Act to alter and regulate the Capital and 
Borrowing Powers of the Dublin and Belfast 
Junction Railway Company; and for other 
Purposes. 

xiii. An Act to enable the Carmarthen and Car- 
digan Railway Company to make a Branch 
Railway near Kidwelly in Carmarthenshire. 

xiv. An Act to authorize the Dovor Gaslight 
Company to purchase certain Land; to raise 
more Money ; and for other Purposes. 

xv. An Act to amend the Metropolitan Meat and 
Poultry Market Act, 1860, and other Acts, with 
respect to the borrowing of Money; and for 
other Purposes. 

xvi. An Act for granting further Powers to “‘ The 
Calne Railway Company.” 

xvii. An Act to enable the Ipswich Gaslight Com- 
pany to increase their Capital. 

xviii. An Act to enable the Swansea Vale Rail- 
way Company to raise a further Sum of 
Money. 

xix. An Act to enable the South Yorkshire Rail- 
way and River Dun Company to extend their 

Railway to the Midland Railway at Barnsley. 


xx. An Act to enable the North-castern Railway 
Company to construct a Branch Railway and 
Works between Church Fenton and Micklefield, 
in the County of York; to raise additional 
Capital ; and for other Purposes. 

xxi. An Act to amend “The Salisbury Railway 
and Market House Act, 1856; and to enable 
the Company thereby incorporated to increase 
their Capital ; and for other Purposes. 

xxii. An Act to extend the Time limited for the 
-Purchase of certain Lands by Acts relating to 
the Llanidloes and Newtown Railway Com- 
pany; and to authorize that Company to raise 
and apply Money to the General Purposes of 
their ndertaking ; and for other Purposes. 

xxiii. An Act for incorporating and granting 
other Powers to “ The Salisbury Gaslight and 
Coke Company,” 

xxiv. An Act for repairing and maintaining the 
Sudden Bridge Bury Roads in the County 
Palatine of ; and for other Purposes. 

xxv. An Act to enable the Haslingden and Raw- 
tenstall Waterworks Company to raise a further 
Sum of Money, and to construct Works ; and 
for other Purposes. 

xxvi. An Act to enable the Great North of Seot- 
land Railway Company to contribute further 
Monies to certain Undertakings. 

xxvii. An Act for enabling the Huntingdon and 
Godmanchester Gas and Coke Company (Limi- 
ted) to acquire additional Land. 

xxviii. An Act to enable the Dublin and Meath 
Railway Company to raise a further Sum of 
Money ; and for other Purposes. 

xxix. An Act to authorize the Edgware, High- 
gate and London Railway Company to extend 
their Railway to the Alewandra Park; and 
for other Purposes. 

xxx. An Act for lighting with Gas the Townships 
of Clayton, Allerton, and T , and certain 
neighbouring Townships or Parts thereof in the 
West Riding of the County of York. 

xxxi. An Act for amalgamating the Undertakings 
of the Commercial Dock Company and of the 
Grand Surrey Docks and Canal Company ; for 
consolidating and amending their Acts ; and for 
other Purposes. 

xxxii. An Act to confer Powers on the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Railway Company for the 
Execution of new Works and the Acquisition of 
additional Lands, and otherwise in relation to 
their Undertaking ; and for other Purposes. 

xxxiii, An Act to make Provision for equalizing 

the Revenue and Expenditure of the Aber- 

brothwick Harbour Trust ; to enable the Trus- 
tees to borrow a further sum of Money ; and 
for other Purposes relating to the said Llarbour. 
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xxxiv. An Act to enable the A 
Railway Company to make a 
Portion of their authorized Line. 

xxxv. An Act to enable the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company to provide 
Station Accommodation at Kémp Town, Brigh- 
ton, and to construct a new Railway in con- 
nexion therewith ; and for other Purposes. 

xxxvi. An Act to incorporate the Pontypridd 
Waterworks Company (Limited), and to make 
further Provision for the Supply of Water to 
the Town of Pontypridd and the Neighbour- 
hood thereof. 

xxxvii. An Act to extend the Term and amend 
the Provisions of the Act relating to the Thorn- 
set Turnpike Roads. 

xxxviii. An Act to re-incorporate the Bedford 
Gaslight Company, and make further Provision 
for Lighting the Borough of Bedford in the 
County of Bedford and certain neighbouring 
Parishes with Gas. 

xxxix. An Act for authorizing the Governor and 
Company of Chelsea Waterworks to raise fur- 
ther Monies ; and for other Purposes. 

xl, An Act to incorporate the Stroud Gaslight 
and Coke Company, and make further Provision 
for Lighting the Borough of Stroud and Parish 
of Eastington with Gas; and for other Pur- 
poses. , 

xli. An Act to enable the Swansea Harbour 
Trustees to construct additional Works, and to 
raise a further Sum of Money for the Purposes 
of their Undertaking ; and for ether Purposes. 

xlii. An Act for better supplying the Town of 
Drogheda and Neighbourhood thereof with 
Water; and for other Purposes. 

xliii. An Act to repeal An Act for »epairing the 
Road from the present Turnpike Road in the 
Parish of Hursley in the County of Southamp- 
ton to Andover, and from thence to Newbury, 
and from Newbury to Chilton Pond in the 
County of Berks, and for granting more effec- 
tual Powers in lieu thereof. 

xliv. An Act for the making and maintaining a 
Bridge over the River Thames or Jsis, near the 
Ferry at Clifton Hampden in the County of 
Oxford, with Approaches thereto; and for other 
Purposes. 

xly. An Act to incorporate the Deal and Walmer 
Gaslight and Coke Company (Limited), and to 
make further Provision for lighting the Town 
of Deal and Parish of Walmer and certain 
neighbouring Places with Gas. 

xlvi. An Act for extending the Powers of “The 
Chichester Harbour Embankment Act, 1859.” 

xlvii. An Act to enable the Corporations of the 
Boroughs of Ashton-under-Lyne and Staly- 
bridge to provide a further Supply of Water for 
those Boroughs and the Neighbourhood thereof 
respectively ; and for other Purposes. 

xlviii. An Act for authorizing the Improvement 
of the Harbour of Porth Cawl, to confirm Ar- 
rangements relative thereto between the Liynvi 
Valley Railway Company and the Ogmore 
Valley Railways Company ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

xlix. An Act to enable the North-eastern Railway 
Company to construct Railways between their 
Main Line near York and the Great Northern 
Railway near Doncaster ; to raise additional 
Capital ; and for other Purposes. 

1, An Act for continuing the Term of and other- 
wise amending the Act relating to “The 
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Pucklechurch or Lower District of Roads,” in 
the Counties of Gloucester and Wilts. 

li. An Act for extending the Time for the Pur. 
chase of Lands and the: Completion of the 
Works authorized by “The Greenwich and 
South-eastern Docks Act, 1859.” 

lii, An Act to continue the Hedon and Patring- 
ton Turnpike Trust in the East Riding of the 
County of York ; and for other Purposes, 

liii. An Act to repeal the Acts relating to the 
Newport (Monmouthshire) Turnpike Trust, and 
the Caerleon Turnpike Trust, and to amalga- 
mate those Trusts ; and for other Purposes. 

liv. An Act for the Portmadock and Beaver Pool 
Bridge Turnpike Roads in the Counties of 
Merioneth and Carnarvon. 

ly. An Act to give Effect to the Provisions of 
“The West Yorkshire Railway Act, 1863,” 
with reference to the Admission of the North- 
eastern and Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Companies to become Joint Owners with the 
West Yorkshire Railway Company of the Meth- 
ley Railway ; and for other Purposes, 

lvi. An Act for incorporating the Hertford Gas- 
light Company, for extending their Limits for 
supplying Gas, for the Increase and Regulation 
of their Capital ; and for other /’urposes. 

lvii. An Act to amend the “ London Necropolis 
and National Mausoleum Amendment Act, 
1855,” and for other Purposes. 

lviii. An Act for authorizing the Cowes and New- 
= Railway Company to make and maintain 

xtension and Branch Railways in the Isle of 
Wight, and to raise Funds for the Purpose ; 
and for other Purposes. 

lix. An Act to extend the Term and amend the 
Provisions of the Act relating to the Turnpike 
Road from Brough Ferry to South Newbaid 
Holmes, and from Brough to Welton, in the 
East Riding of the County of York. 

lx. An Act to enable the Caledonian Railway 
Company to make a Branch Railway from 
their Rutherglen and Coatbridge Branch to 
Tennockside in the County of Lanark ; and for 
other Purposes. 

Ixi. An Act to authorize the Corporation of the 
City of London to form a Viaduct or raised 
Way across the Holborn Valley, and new Streets 
and Improvements connected therewith ; and 
for other Purposes. 

Ixii. An Act to authorize Arrangements between 
the Bedford and Cambridge and London and 
North-western Railway Companies; and for 
other Purposes. 

Ixiii. An Act to authorize the Stirling Water- 
works Commissioners to make and maintain 
additional Reservoirs and other Works, and to 
extend the Supply of Water; and for other 
Purposes. 

Ixiv. An Act for incorporating the Salop Fire 
Office, and for other Purposes relating thereto. 

Ixv. An Act to enable the 7rent, Ancholme, and 
Grimsby Railway Company to raise further 
Money. 

Ixvi. An Act to confer upon the Westminster 
Palace Uotel Company, Limited, farther Powers 
with respect to Arrangements between them 
and Her Majesty’s Principal Seeretary of State 
in Council of India, and for other Purposes 
connected with their Undertaking. 

Ixvii. An Act to enable the North-castern Rail- 
way Company to make Branch Railways and 
other Works in the Counties of Durham and 

















Cumberland ; to raise additional Capital ; and 
for other Purposes. 

Ixviii, An Act to incorporate the Scarborough 
Valley Bridge Company ; to authorize the con- 
struction of a Bridge over the Ramsdale Valley 
in Scarborough, with Approaches ; and for other 
Purposes. 

lxix. An Act for making further Provision with 
respect to the Investment of Monies of the 
Rock Life Assurance Company ; and for other 


Purposes. 

Ixx. An Act for more effectually repairing certain 
Roads from Scaddow Gate in the Parish of 
Ticknall to the Burton-upon-Trent and Ashby 
Road, and other Roads connected therewith, 
and for making new Branches of Road, in the 
Counties of Derby and Leicester ; and for other 
Purposes. 

Ixxi. An Act to authorize Arrangements of the 
Capital of the North-western Railway Com- 

sti, An Act to authorize the Construction of 
new and widening and altering of existing 
Streets and other Improvements in the Borough 
of Liverpool ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxiii. An Act for making further Provision with 
respect to the Sanitary Condition of the Bo- 
rough of Liverpool ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxiv. An Act for continuing the Term of the 
Turnpike Road from Chesterfield to Hernstone 
Lane Head, with its Branches, all in the 
County of Derby ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxv. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
making “ The Chichester and Midhurst Rail- 
way.” 

Ixxvi. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Northampton and Banbwry Junction Railway 
to the Great Western Railway at Stratford-on- 
Avon, 

Ixxvii. An Act to authorize the Transfer of the 
Undertaking of the South Yorkshire Railway 
and River Dun Company to the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company. 

Ixxviii. An Act to grant to the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company 
certain Powers with respect to the Stockport 
and Woodley Junction, Cheshire Midland, 
Stockport, Timperley, and Altrinchham Junc- 
tion, and West Cheshire Railways, and to em- 
power the Company to enlarge its Canal Pre- 
mises in Manchester ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxix. An Act to enable the Tendring Hundred 
Railway Company to alter their Line to Walton 
in Essex ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxx. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway at Chatburn 
to the North-western Railway at Settle, to be 
ealled “* The Ribblesdale Railway ;” and for 
other Purposes. 

Ixxxi, An Act to amalgamate the Alva Railway 
Company with the Ldinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway Company. 

Ixxxii, An Act for vesting the Alyth Railway, by 
way of Lease, in the Scottish North-castern 
Railway Company ; to enable the Alyth Rail- 
way Company to raise additional Capital ; and 
for other Purposes. 

Ixxxiii. An Act to enable the Perth, Almond Vail- 
ley and Methven Railway Company to raise ad- 
ditional Capital, and to sell their Undertaking 
to the Scottish North-easterm Railway Com- 
pany, and to enable that Company to purchase 
the same ; and for other Purposes. 
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lapie. de Ash to authorize the North Beibiod 
ilway Company to make a Railway from the 


Carlisle Railway in the Parish 
of Holme Cultram to the and Carlisle 
Railway in the Parish of Wigton, all in the 


County of Cumberland ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxxv. An Act for better supplying the Borough 
of Wrexham and Neighbourhood thereof with 
Water ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxxvi. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
a Railway from £ly, through Haddenham, to 
Sutton, in Cambridgeshire. 

Ixxxvii. An Act for authorizing the London and 
South-western Railway Company to make ‘and 
maintain a Railway from the London and South- 
western Railway at Chertsey to the Staines 
and Wokingham Railway at Egham; and for 
other Purposes, 

Ixxxviii. An Act to empower the Salisbury and 
Yeovil Railway Company to acquire additional 
Lands, and to raise more Money ; and for other 
Purposes. 

lxxxix. An Act to enable the South Staffordshire 
Waterworks Company to construct additional 
Works, and obtain a further Supply of Water, 
and to extend their Supply of Water into other 
Districts ; and for other Purposes. 

xc. An Act for making a Railway from the Lynn 
and Hunstanton Railway at Heacham to the 
Great Eastern Railway at Wells, to be called 
“The West Norfolk Junction Railway,” all in 
the County of Norfolk. 

xci. An Act to enable the West Riding and 
Grimsby Railway Company to make a Station 
at Wakefeld, and for other Purposes with rela- 
tion to that Company. 

xeii. An Act for incorporating the Ulverston 
Gaslight and Coke Company, and for conferring 
upon them further Powers for the Supply of 
Gas to the Township of Ulverston, and certain 
neighbouring Townships and Parishes, in the 
County of Lancaster. 

xciii. An Act to empower the Kent Coast Railway 
Company to acquire additional Lands, and to 
raise more Money, and to make further Provi- 
sion for the Lease of their Undertaking to the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other Purposes, 

xciv. An Act to empower the Crystal Palace and 
South London Junction Railway Company to 
make a Railway to connect their authorized 
Railway with the Greenwich Line of the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, 
and to let or transfer their Undertaking to the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other Purposes. 

xev. An Act to authorize the Great Eastern 
Railway Company to make a Railway from 
their Loughton Line to near Highbeech Green 
in Epping Forest. 

xevi. An Act to authorize the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Company to run Steam 
Vessels between and certain Foreign 
Ports, and to provide Accommodation for Steam 
Boat ‘Traffic at Ramsgate and Dover, and for 
incidental Purposes. 

xevii. An Act for authorizing the Oswestry, 
Ellesmere, and Whitchurch Railway Company 
to raise a further Sum of Money. 

xeviii. An Act for authorizing the Syuth-eastern 

Railway Company to make and maintain an 

Extension of their Railway to Westerham, and 

to raise further Monies ; and for other Purposes. 
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xcix. An Act for authorizing the South-castern 
Railway Company to make and maintain Ex- 
tensions of their Railway to Cranbrook, Hythe, 
and Sandgate respectively, and to raise further 
Monies ; and for other Purposes. 

c. An Act to sanction an Agreement between the 
North British Railway Company and the Scot- 
tish Central Railway Company with t to 
the General Station at Perth ; and for other 
Purposes. 

ci, An Act to enable the Witney Railway Com- 
pany to raise a further Sum of Money ; and for 
other Purposes. : 

cii. An Act for repairing the Road from North 
Shields in the County of Northumberland to 
the Town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and for 
other Purposes, 

ciii. An Act to incorporate a Company for hold- 
ing Markets and Fairs in the Town and Parish 
of JVellington in the County of Salop ; and for 
other Purposes. 

civ. An Act to granta further Term in the Road 
from or near Mytholm Royd Bridge in the 
West Riding of the County of York communi- 
cating with the Road at or near to the Sixth 
Milestone from Rochdale in the County of Lan- 
caster, and further Powers for the Management 
thereof; to alter the Rights of the existing 
Creditors of the Trust, and to repeal the exist- 
ing Act; and for other Purposes. 

ev. An Act to amend the Act 3 Victoria, Chapter 
44. for regulating and preserving the Harbour 
of Workington in the County of Cumberland, 
in relation to the Securities to be granted for 
borrowed Money ; and for other Purposes. 

evi. An Act to enable the Belfast and Northern 
Counties Railway Company to make a Railway 
or Tramway at Portrush; and to purchase 
additional Lands ; and to extend the Period at 
present limited for the Sale of certain super- 
fluous Lands of the said Company; and for 
other Purposes. 

evii. An Act to incorporate the Proprietors of 
the North Cheshire Waterworks Company, 
Limited, and to confer on them further Powers 
for the Supply of Water ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

eviii. An Act for enabling the Local Board of 
Ilealth for the Borough of Lancaster to con- 
struct and maintain an improved System of 
Waterworks for the Supply of the Borough and 
of adjacent Places with Water; to authorize 
certain Street Improvements in the Borough 
of Lancaster ; and to give Powers of Sale or 
Mortgage over Lancaster Marsh ; and for other 
Purposes. 

cix. An Act to grant further Powers to the Not- 
tingham Gaslight and Coke Company. 

ex. An Act to enable the Stockton and Middles- 
brough Waterworks Company to extend their 
Limits for the Supply of Water ; to construct 
additional Works ; to raise additional Capital ; 
to alter and amend their existing Act ; and for 
other Purposes. 

exi. An Act to authorize the Scottish North- 
eastern Railway Company to construct a Rail- 
way to connect their Railway with the Great 
North of Scotland Railway at Aberdeen ; to 
confer Powers and Obligations on them, and 
on the Great North of Scotland Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other Purposes. 

exii. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
Dock, Piers, a Railway, and other Works at 





or near Deal, and a navigable Channel there. 
from to Sandwich, all in the County of Kent ; 
and for other Purposes. 

exiii; An Act for authorizing the North and South 
Western Junction Railway Company to acquire 
additional Lands for the Purposes of their 
Undertaking ; and to raise further Monies; 
and for other Purposes. 

exiv. An Act for authorizing the Okehampton 
Railway Company to make certain Deviations 
from their authorized Lines; and for other 
Purposes. 

exv. An Act to enable the Scottish North-castern 
Railway Company to make a new Railway 
from Newtyle to the Meigle Station on the 
Scottish North-eastern Railway ; and for other 
Purposes. 

exvi. An Act to confirm an Agreement for the 
Amalgamation of the Globe Insurance Com- 
pany with the Liverpool and London Fire and 
Life Insurance Company, and to alter the 
Name of the last-mentioned Company ; and 
for other Purposes. 

exvii. An Act to confer further Powers on the 
Wallasey Local Board; and for other Pur- 


poses. 

exviii. An Act for vesting, by way of Lease in 
perpetuity, the Newcastle-wnder-Lyme Canal, 
and the Canal Extension Railway belonging 
thereto, in the North Staffordshire Railway 
Company ; and for other Purposes. 

exix. An Act for erecting and maintaining Bridges 
over the river Severn near Shrewsbury, and 
for making convenient Approaches thereto. 

exx. An Act for incorporating “The Lymington 
Harbour and Docks Company,” and autho- 
rat them to make and maintain the Lyming- 
ton Harbour and Docks, and a Railway and 
other Works in connexion therewith ; and for 
other Purposes. 

exxi. An Act for better supplying with Water 
the Town of Whitehaven and its Neighbour- 
hood ; and for other Purposes. 

exxii. An Act to authorize the making of a Rail- 
way from the Great Eastern Railway to North 
Walsham in the County of Norfolk ; and for 
other Purposes. 

exxiii. An Act to enable the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company to make 
new Railways from the Ouse Viaduct on their 
Main Line to Uckfield and Hailsham ; and for 
other Purposes. 

exxiv. An Act to enable the Great Northern 
Railway Company to use certain Portions of 
the Great Eastern Railway, and to make Ar- 
rangements with the Great Eastern Railway 
Company. 

exxv. An Act to amend the Railway Passengers 
Assurance Company’s Act, 1852, and to confer 
additional Powers upon the said Company. 

exxvi. An Act for authorizing a Deviation and 
Extensions of the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wea- 
Jord Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

exxvii. An Act for authorizing the Falmouth 
Docks Company to make and maintain ad- 
ditional Works, and to raise further Monies; 
and for other Purposes. 

exxviii. An Act to enable the West Shropshire 
Mineral Railway Company to make certain 
New Lines of Railway, and to use a Portion of 
the Oswestry and Newtown Railway and the 
Llanymynech Station of that Railway ; and for 
other Durposes.. 





















exxix. An Act to authorize the Consolidation of 
the separate Capitals of the Sevenoaks, Maid- 
stone, and Tunbridge Railway Company; to 
extend the existing Arrangements between 
them and the pe Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company ; to authorize the Sale or 
Lease of their Undertaking to that Company ; 
and for other Purposes. 

exxx. An Act for enabling the Pneumatic Des- 
patch Company (Limited) to purchase Lands 
and extend their Works. 

exxxi, An Act for empowering the Commission- 
ers of the Harbour of Tralee to raise Money, 
and for other Purposes. 

exxxii, An Act to enable the Glasgow and South- 
western and the Caledonian Railway Companies 
to make certain Branches and other Works, 
and to acquire additional Lands in connexion 
with their Joint Line of Railway between Glas- 
gow and Paisley ; and for other Purposes. 

exxxiii, An Act for maintaining the public Roads 
and Bridges in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

exxxiv. An Act to extend the Time for com- 
pleting the Henley-in-Arden Railway, and to 
raise additional Capital. 

exxxv. An Act to enable the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to purchase additional Lands and to 
make further Improvements in the Parish of 
Saint Mary, Lambeth, in the County of Surrey, 
for the Purposes of ‘‘The Thames Embank- 
ment Act, 1863.” 

exxxvi. An Act to extend the Time for the Pur- 
chase of Land and completing the Extension 
Line to the River Avon of the Bristol and 
South Wales Union Railway; to authorize 
the Purchase of additional Lands; and for 
other Purposes. 

exxxvii. An Act for extending the Limits of the 
Bolton Gas Company’s Act, 1854, and for other 
Purposes. 

exxxvili, An Act for the Amendment of the 
Bolton and Saint Helen’: Turnpike Roads 
Act, 1860. 

exxxix. An Act to make Provision for the Main- 
tenance and Management of public Roads in 
Zetland. 

exl. An Act to consolidate and amend the Acts 
relating to the Harbour of Port Glasgow. 

exli, An Act for making and maintaining a 
Market in the Parish of St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark, in the County of Surrey. 

exlii. An Act to enable the Mid Wales Railway 
Company to make a Railway to join the Central 
Wales Extension Railway in the Parish of 
Lianelwedd in the County of Radnor ; and to 
confer upon the said Company further Powers 
with respect to Roads crossed by their Rail- 
way, and with respect to the Purchase of 
Lands ; and to enable the said Company to let 
their Railway on Lease ; and to raise further 
Sums ; and for other Purposes. 

exliii. An Act for authorizing the Construction of 
a Railway, to be called “The Halifax and 
Ovenden Junction Railway ;” and for other 
Purposes. 

exliv. An Act to authorize the Mistley, Thorpe, 
and Walton Railway Company to make a Rail- 
way to connect their Line with an authorized 
Extension of the Tendring Hundred Railway 
Company ; and for other Purposes. 

exly. An Act for making further-Provision with 
respect to the Liverpocl Exchange Buildings 
and the Exchange Area, and for authorizing the 
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Li Exchange Company to raise further 
Monies ; and for other Purposes. 

exlvi. An Act for the Amalgamation of the North 
Kent Waterworks Company and their Under- 
taking and Property with the Kent Waterworks 
Company and their Undertaking and Property, 
and for the Dissolution of the North Kent 
Waterworks Company ; and for authorizing the 
Kent Waterworks Company to raise further 
Monies ; and for other Purposes. 

exlvii. An Act for authorizing the Aberystwith and 
Welsh Coast Railway Company to acquire 
additional Lands, and to raise further Monies ; 
and for authorizing the Oswestry and Newtown 
Railway Company to contribute further Monies 
towards the Funds of that Company ; and for 
other purposes, 

exlviii. An Act to re-incorporate the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and Gateshead Union Gaslight 
Company, and to make better Provision for 
lighting with Gas the Boroughs of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and Gateshead, and several neigh- 
bouring Parishes and Townships in the Counties 
of Northumberland and Durham ; and for other 
Purposes. 

exlix. An Act for incorporating a Company for 
making a Railway in the County of Lancaster, 
to be called “The Garstang and Knot End 
Railway ;” and for other Purposes, 

el. An Act to authorize the Globe Telegraph 
Company (Limited) to construct and maintain 
Telegraphs; to acquire and work Letters Patent 
relating to Electro-magnetic Telegraphs and 
Apparatus ; and for other Purposes. 

eli. An Act to authorize the Severn Valley Rail- 
way Company to raise further Sums of Money, 
and to make certain Works in connexion with 
their Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

clii. An Act to enable the Nantwich and Market 
Drayton Railway Company to increase their 
Capital ; and for other Purposes. 

cliii. An Act for the Purification of the Water of 
Leith, by Interception and Conveyance into the 
Sea of the Sewage falling into the same, and 
otherwise ; and for other Purposes. 

cliv. An Act to authorize the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company to run 
Steam Vessels between Littlehampton, Places 
on the Coast of France, and in the Channel 
Islands, 

elv. An Act for enlarging the Powers of “The 
Weston-super-Mare Pier Act, 1862 ;” and for 
other Purposes. 

clvi. An Act to change the Name of the West 
Shropshire Mineral Railway Company, and to 
enable them to make Branch Railways and a 
Deviation, and to alter the Line and Levels of 
their Railway; and to confer upon the said 
Company further Powers for making, crossing, 
and altering public Roads, and for the Purchase 
of additional Lands ; and for other Purposes. 

celvii. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
East Indian Railway Company, and to author- 
ize the Company to raise further Capital ; and 
for other Purposes connected with their Under- 
taking. 

elviii, An Act for making a Railway from the 
Caledonian Railway, near Kirtlebridge Station, 
to the Maryport and Carlisle Railway, near 
Brayton Station, with Branch Railways in con- 
nexion therewith, in the Counties of Dumfries 
and Cumberland ; and for other Purposes. 

clix. An Act to amend the Act relating to the 
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Pheeniz Gas Company, and to authorize such 
Company to raise more Capital, and purchase a 
certain Piece of Land; and for other Purposes. 

elx. An Act to make further Provision for the 
Maintenance and Repair of the Wallasey Em- 
bankment ; and for other Purposes. 

elxi. An Act to authorize the Oswestry and New- 
town Railway Company to subscribe to the 
Bishop's Castle Railway ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

elxii. An Act to enable the vege ie Gaslight 
and Coke Company to raise additional Capital ; 
to define their Limits for supplying Gas ; to 
repeal, amend, and extend the Act relating to 
the Company ; and for other Purposes. 

elxiii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Cornwall Railway, near Burngullow, to the 
Saint Dennis Branch of the Newquay Railway, 
near Hendra, in the County of Cornwall ; and 
for other Purposes. 

elxiv. An Act for the Construction by the Mid- 
land Railway Company of new Railways from 
their Bristol and Birmingham Line to the City 
of Bath and to Thornbury ; and for other Pur- 


poses. 

elxv. An Act for enabling the Leeds, Bradford, 
and Halifax Junction Railway Company to con- 
struct new Works and acquire additional Lands 
in the West Riding of the County of York ; 
and for other Purposes. 

elxvi. An Act for authorizing the London and 
South-western Railway Company to make and 
maintain a Line of Railway from Kensington 
to Richmond, and Junction lines communicating 
with the Hammersmith and City Railway and 
the North and South Western Junction Rail- 
way respectively ; and to raise further Monies ; 
and for authorizing Arrangements with divers 
Railway Companies ; and for other Purposes. 

elxvii. An Act for rendering valid Letters Patent 
granted to Thomas Webster Rammell for 
“Improvements in Pneumatic Railways and 
Tubes.” 

elxviii. An Act to provide for the Discharge by 
Deputy in certain Cases of the Functions of 
Warden in the University of Durham ; and to 
authorize the Abolition of certain Fellowships 
in the said University ; and to provide a fur- 
ther Endowment for the School of Theology, 
and a proposed School of Physical Science, in 
the said University ; and for other Purposes. 

elxix. An Act for supplying and lighting with 
Gas and supplying with Water the Town of 
Barrow-in-Furness, and the Townships of 
Above Town, Iveleth, Lindal, and Martin, 
Dalton, Dalton Proper, Yarlside, Hawcoat, 
and Saint George’s Barrow, in the Parish of 
Dalton-in-Furness in the County Palatine of 
Lancaster ; and for other Purposes. 

elxx, An Act for making a Railway from the 
Cornwall Railway to Bodmin. 

elxxi. An Act to authorize the Woredster, Brom- 
yard, and Leominster Railway Company to 
purchase additional Lands; to extend the 
Time limited for the Purchase of Lands and 
for completing the Railway; and for other 
Purposes, 

elxxii. An Act to enable the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company to provide 
improved Railway Communication between 
Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne ; and for 
other Purposes. 

clxxiii, An Act to enable the Scottish North- 





eastern Railway Company to construct a new 
Line between Dundee and Forfar; to 
Tolls; to raise additional Capital; and for 
other Purposes. 

elxxiv. An Act for authorizing an Alteration of 
the Southampton and Netley Railway, and the 
Amalgamation of the Southampton and Netley 
Railway with the London and South-western 
Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

elxxy. An Act to incorporate a Company for the 
making of Railways in the Counties of Car. 
marthen and Cardigan, to be called “The 
Swansea and Aberystwith Junction Railway.” 

elxxvi. An Act to enable the Wellington and 
Drayton Railway Company to divert a Portion 
of their authorized Railway, and to transfer 
their Undertaking to the Great Western Rail- 
way Company. 

elxxvii. An Act for enabling the Hayling Rail- 
ways Company to make and maintain Rail- 
ways in Extension of their authorized Rail- 
ways, and to make and maintain Docks, and 
to raise Monies for the Purpose, and to make 
Arrangements with other Companies ; and for 
other Purposes. 

elxxviii. An Act for the Amalgamation of the 
London Dock Company and the Saint Katharine 
Dock Company into One Company by the 
Name “The London and St. Katharine Docks 
Company,” and for the Transfer to that Com- 
pany and the Amalgamation with their Under- 
taking and Docks of the Undertaking and 
Docks of the Victoria (London) Dock Company; 
and for other Purposes. 

elxxix. An Act for the Stockport and Ashton 
Turnpike Roads in the Counties Palatine of 
Chester and Lancaster, and the County of 
York. 

elxxx. An Act for better supplying with Water 
the Borough of Wisbech, and certain Parishes 
and Places in the Counties of Cambridge and 

forfolk ; and for other Purposes. 

elxxxi. An Act for authorizing the making of 
Railways from the Railway of the Somerset and 
Dorset Railway Company at Wells to the 
Railway of the Bristol and Exeter Railway 
Company at Yatton, and Arrangements be- 
tween those Companies in relation thereto ; 
and for other Purposes. 

elxxxii. An Act for making Railways from the 
Great Eastern Railway at East Dereham -to 
Norwich, to be called “The Wensum Valley 
Railway ;” and for other Purposes. 

elxxxiii, An Act to enable the Pembroke and 
Tenby Railway Company to construct new 
Lines of Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

elxxxiv. An Act for the Sale to the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway Company of the Undertaking 
of the Company of Proprietors of the Grand 
Western Canal, and for the Abandonment of a 
Portion of the Canal; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

elxxxy. An Act to enable the Newry and Armagh 
Railway Company to raise further Capital, and 
for other Purposes. 

elxxxvi. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
a Railway from Carnarvon to Lianberis in the 
County of Carnarvon. 

elxxxvii. An Act for the Construction of an Em- 
bankment, Docks, and other Works, and the 
Reclamation and Acquisition of Lands near 
Fleetwood in the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster; and for other Purposes. 
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elxxxviii, An Act for making a Railway from the 
Merthyr, Tredegar, and Abergavenny Railway 
to Crickhowell; and for other Purposes. 

elxxxix. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Town of Crieff to the Perth, Almond Valley, 
and Methven Railway near Methven ; and for 
other Purposes. 

exc. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
Railway in Middlesex, to be called “The Mid- 
land and South-western Junction Railway.” 

exci. An Act for the Extension of the Municipal 
Limits of the City of Londonderry, and for the 
Increase of the Jurisdiction of the Court of 
Conscience there; and for the further Im- 

vement of the City ; and for raising further 

Konies ; and for other Purposes. 

excii, An Act for aythorizing the Charing Cross 
Railway Compal to acquire additional Lands 
at or near to their Cannon Street Station in 
the City of London, and to raise further Monies; 
and for other Purposes. 

exciii. An Act for more effectually maintaining, 
keeping in repair, and improving the Roads, 
Highways, and Bridges within the County of 
Peebles ; and for other Purposes. 

exciv. An Act for affording increased Facilities 
for the Transmission of Traffic between the 
Railways of the London and North-western 
Railway Company and Railways in Jreland ; 
and for other Purposes. 

excy. An Act to authorize the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Company to construct ad- 
ditional Works and acquire additional Lands ; 
to alter the Works and Powers (connected with 
or affecting their Undertaking) of other Com- 
panies, Bodies, and Persons; and to Amend 
the Acts relating to the above-named Company, 
to Dover and to Margate; and for other Pur- 
poses, 

exevi. An Act to authorize the Shrewsbury and 
Welchpool Railway Company to transfer or 
lease their Undertaking to the London and 
North-western Railway Company, or to the 
London and North-western and Great Western 
Railway Companies. 

exevii. An Act for making a Railway from 
Helston to Penryn in the County of Cornwall ; 
and for other Purposes. 

exeviii. An Act for giving Effect to an Award 
relating to the Borough of Belfast, and for 
confirming Things done with a view to the 
Execution of the Acts for the Improvement of 
the Borough ; and for other Purposes. 

excix, An Act to enable the Kington and Eardis- 
ley Railway Company to extend their authorized 
Line of Railway to Presteign, and to use a 
Portion of the Leominster and Kington Rail- 
way, and make Agreements with other Compa- 
nies ; and for other Purposes. 

ec, An Act for making a Railway from the Great 
Western Railway, near Harbury, to the Lon- 
don and North-western Railway, near Birding- 
bury, in the County of Warwick. 

eci. An Act to enable the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of the Borough of Bolton to construct 
additional Waterworks ; to acquire the Turton 
and Entwistle Reservoir; to provide a public 
Park and Town Hall ; and for other Purposes. 

ecii, An Act to enable the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company to extend their Railway to the 
Town of Barnet ; to improve -their Station at 
Kings Cross ; and for other Purposes. 

cclii, An Act to further amend and extend the 
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Acts for the Improvement of the Navigation of 
the Rivers Burry, Loughor, and Lliedi in the 
Counties of Carmarthen and Glamorgan, and 
for the Improvement of the Harbour of Lianelly 
in the said County of Carmarthen ; and to grant 
certain Powers to the Liannelly Railway and 
Dock Company and the South Wales Railway 
Company in relation to the Improvement of the 
said Harbour ; and for other Purposes. 

eciv. An Act for incorporating a Company, and 
for making and maintaining the Macclesfield, 
Bollington, and Marple Railway ; and for other 
Purposes. 

ecv. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
Hor ee e the Watford and mag eA 

ilway at Watford to the Edgware, High 

and London Ratteny at are. Panes 

ecvi. An Act for making and maintaining High- 
ways, Bridges, Quays, and Ferries; and for 
regulating Ferries in the Shire of Argyll. 

ecvii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Staines, Wokingham, and Woking Railway to 
Cambridge Town in the County of Surrey ; 
and for other Purposes. 

ecviii. An Act to consolidate and amend the Acts 
relating to the Harbour of Ardrossan, and to 
= for the Improvement of the said Har- 

our, 

ecix. An Act to enable “The Whitby Water- 
works Company (Limited)” to supply with 
Water the Town and Borough of Whitby, and 
the Neighbourhood thereof, in the Parish of 
Whitby in the North Riding of the County of 
York ; and for other Purposes. 

ecx. An Act to extend the Bourton-on-the- Water 
Railway towards Cheltenham; to amend the 
Act relating to the Bourton-on-the- Water Rail- 
way Company ; and for other Purposes, 

ecxi. An Act for enabling the Isle of Wight Ferry 
Company to raise additional Capital ; and for 
other Purposes. 

eexii, An Act to form into a separate Under- 
taking Part of the City Lines of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, and to 
provide for a Contribution thereto by the Great 
Northern Railway Company, and to consolidate 
some of the Stocks and Shares of the first-named 
Company ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxiii. An Act to enable the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board to raise a further Sum of Money 
for the Purpose of increasing the Accommoda- 
tion of the Dock Estate on the Liverpool side 
of the River Mersey, and to make a Diversion 
of Derby and Victoria Roads ; and for altering 
certain Rates; and for other Purposes. 

ecxiv. An Act to improve and extend the Dundee 
and Newtyle Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxv. And Act for authorizing the Extension and 
Maintenance of Tramways in the parish of 
Erith in the County of Kent; and for other 
Purposes. 

cexvi. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
Railway and Branch Railway, to be called 
“The Waterford and jag ely Railway,’’ and 
of a Harbour in Greenore Bay ; and for other 
Purposes. 

cexvii. An Act to enable the Aylesbury and Buck- 
ingham Railway Company to raise a further 
Sum of Money ; and for other Purposes. 

cexviii. An Act to extend the Powers of the 
Lianelly Railway and Dock Company. 

coxix. An Act to authorize the London and 
Blackwall Railway Company to enlarge certain 
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of their Stations and Works; and for other 
Purposes, 

ecxx. An Act to authorize the Stamford and 
Essendine Railway Company to make a Rail- 
way from their Railway to join the Northamp- 
ton and Peterborough Branch of the London 
and North-western Railway ; and for other 
Purposes. 

eexxi An Act for authorizing the Tottenham and 
Hampstead Junction Railway Company to make 
a Railway to join the Midland Railway ; and 
for other Purposes. 

ecxxii. An Act for making a Railway from Chris- 
tian Malford in the County of Wilts to Nails- 
worth in the County of Gloucester; and for 
other Purposes. 

eexxiii. An Act for authorizing the Somerset and 
Dorset Railway Company to acquire additional 
Lands for the Purposes of their Undertaking ; 
and to raise further Monies; and fdr other 
Purposes. 

eexxiv. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
making the Carmarthenshire Railway, and to 
confer other Powers with reference thereto« 

eexxv. An Act to authorize the Corris, Machyn- 
lleth, and River Dovey Tramroad Company to 
make a new Railway ; to abandon part of their 
existing Undertaking; to amend their Act ; 
and for other Purposes. 

ecxxvi. An Act for conferring additional Powers 
on the London and North-western Railway 
Company for the Construction of Works, and 
otherwise in relation to their own Undertaking 
and the Undertakings of other Companies ; for 
authorizing the Abandonment of certain Rail- 
ways ; and for other Purposes, 

cexxvii. An Act for the Amalgamation of divers 
Railway Companies with the London and South- 
western Railway Company ; for authorizing that 
Company to make and maintain additional 
Lines of Railway, and to raise further Monies ; 
and for other Purposes. 

eexxviii. An Act to enable the Londonderry and 
Lough Swilly Railway Company to extend their 
Railway towards the City of Londonderry ; to 
raise additional Capital ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxxix. An Act to regulate the use by the Lynn 
and Sutton Bridge Railway Company of the 
Cross Keys Bridge over the River Nene. 

eexxx. An Act for enabling the Midland Railway 
Company to construct a Railway from Chester- 
field to Sheffield ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxxxi. An Act for enabling the Midland Railway 
Company to construct a Branch Railway in the 
Parish of Saint Pancras ; for authorizing Ar- 
rangements with the Metropolitan Railway 
Company ; and for other Purposes, 

eexxxii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Potteries Line of the North Staffordshire Rail- 
way to near Junstall in the Parish of Wol- 
stanton in the County of Stafford ; and for other 
Purposes. 

ecxxxili. An Act to authorize the Construction 
of a Railway from Hartley and Cranbrook to 
Tenterden in the County of Kent; and for 
other Purposes. 

ecxxxiv. An Act for the Extension of the Wrez- 
ham, Mold, and Connah's Quay Railway to 
Whitchurch and Brymbo ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

ecxxxv. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
making a new Bridge from Chelsea to Battersea, 
with Approaches thereto, 





eexxxvi. An Act for authorizing the Waterford 
and Limerick Railway Company to work the 
Undertaking of the Rathkeale and Newcastle 
Junction Railway Company ; and for other Pur. 
poses. 

ecxxxvii. An Act for authorizing the West Lon- 
don Docks and Warehouses Company to exe- 
cute further Works, and to make Arrange- 
ments with other Companies ; to raise further 
Monies ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxxxviii. An Act for incorporating the Wands. 
worth Bridge Company, and for authorizing 
them to make and maintain the Wandsworth 
Bridge, and to make Roads leading thereto ; 
and for other Purposes. 

ecxxxix. An Act to enlarge the Powers of the 
Birmingham and Staffordshire Gaslight Com- 
pany ; and for other Purpoggs. 

ecxl. An Act for authorizing the Peterborough, 
Wisbeach, and Sutton Railway Company to ex- 
tend their Line of Railway; and for other 
Purposes. 

eexli. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
Dock and other Works near the Mouth of the 
River Avon, to be called “ The Bristol Port 
and Channel Dock ;” and for other Purposes, 

cexlii. An Act to enable the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company to extend their Railway from 
Lincoln to Sleaford; and to authorize the 
Amalgamation of the Boston, Sleaford, and 
Midland Counties Railway and the Bourn and 
Essendine Railway with the Great Northern 
Railway. 

ecxliii. An Act to enable the Great Northern 
Railway Company to complete their Loop Line 
between Doncaster and Gainsborough ; and to 
improve the Gradients of their Railway South 
of Gainsborough. 

eexliv. An Act to enable the Blyth and Tyne 
Railway Company to raise further Sums of 
Money ; to extend the Time limited in respect 
of certain of their authorized Branches ; and 
for other Purposes. 

ecxlv. An Act for enabling the Midland Railway 
Company to construct new Railways and Works, 
and to acquire additional Lands ; and for other 
Purposes. 

ecxlvi. An Act to empower the North London 
Railway Company to construct additional 
Works at Poplar; and for other Purposes. 

eexlvii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Dartmouth and Torbay Railway at Brizham 
Road Station to Brizham in the County of 
Devon, and a Tramway in connexion there- 
with ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxlviii. An Act to enable the Trustees of the 
Clyde Navigation to lay down Lines of Rails 
or Tramways upon and in connexion with the 
Quays at the Harbour of Glasgow, and to 
borrow additional Money ; to alter certain of 
the Rates leviable by them; and for other 
Purposes. 

eexliix. An Act for better supplying with Water 
Exmouth, Budleigh Salterton, and the adjoin- 
ing Districts within the Parishes of Littleham 
and Exmouth, Withycombe Raleigh, and East 
Budleigh, in the County of Devon. 

cel. An Act to authorize the Amalgamation of 
the Hamilton and Strathaven Railway Com- 
pany with the Caledonian Kailway Company ; 
and for other Purposes. 

ecli. An Act for the Incorporation of “ The West 
Grinstead, Cuckfield, and Hayward’s Heath 




















Junction Railway Company,” and the makin 
and maintaining of “The West Grinst 
Cuckfield, and Hayward’s Heath Junction 
Railway ;” and for other Purposes. 
eclii. An Act to enable the Great Northern and 
Western (of Ireland) Railway Company to 
raise a further Sum of Money. 
ecliii. An Act for the Discharge of Debts of the 
Irish North-western Railway Company; and 
for authorizing divers Arrangements between 
that Company and other Railway Companies ; 
and for other Purposes. 
ecliv. An Act to incorporate a Company for mak- 
ing Railways to connect the several Railways 
in the Town of Belfast, and to construct a 
Central Station in Belfast; and for other 
Purposes. 
ecly. An Act for meorporating “The Millwall 
Canal Company,” and for authorizing them to 
make and maintain Canals and other Works in 
the Isle of Dogs, and thereby, and by the Appro- 
priation of Works and Lands there, to provide 
Accommodation for Shipping and Waterside 
Accommodation for Shipbuilding and other 
Businesses requiring Water Frontage ; and for 
other Purposes. 
eclvi. An Act for authorizing the Construction of 
Docks and other Works upon or near Hubder- 
ston Pill at Milford Haven in the County of 
Pembroke ; and tor other Purposes. 
eclvii. An Act for making Extension or Connect- 
ing Lines of Railway in the City of Bristol ; 
and for other Purposes. 
eelviii. An Act for incorporating a Company for 
making a Railway in the County of Devon, to 
be called “ The Buckfastleigh, Totnes, and 
South Devon Railway ;” and for other Purposes. 
eclix. An Act for better lighting with Gas Parts 
of the Parishes of Walthamstow and Leyton in 
the County of Zssez, and for conferring further 
Powers in relation thereto on the County and 
General Gas Consumers Company (Limited) ; 
and for other Purposes. 
eclx. An Act for enabling the Metropolitan 
Railway Company to make additional Works ; 
for extending the Time limited for the compul- 
sory Purchase of Lands and Completion of 
certain Works; for authorizing the raising of 
additional Capital ; and for other Purposes. 
eclxi. An Act for better lighting with Gas Parts 
of the Parishes of Northfleet, Stone, and Swans- | 
combe, in the County of Kent, and for conter- 
ring further Powers in relation thereto on the 
County and General Gas Consumers Company 
(Limited) ; and for other Purposes. 
eelxii. An Act to amalgamate the Oswestry and 
Newtown, Llanidloes and n, Newt 
and Machynlleth, and Oswestry, Ellesmere, and 
Whitchurch Railway Companies, and to confer 
Powers upon the amalgamated and other Com- 
panies. 
celxiii. An Act to authorize Agreements between 
the Oswestry and Newtown, the Llanidloes and 
Newtown, the Oswestry, Ellesmere, and Whit- 
church, the Newtown and Machynlleth, the 
Hereford, Hay, and Brecon, the Brecon and 
Merthyr Tydfil, and the London and North- 
western Railway Companies ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 
celxiv. An Act for authorizing the Rhymney 
Railway Company to make and maintain their 
Cardiff and Caerphilly and other Railways; 
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eclxv. An Act to authorize certain Deviations 
from the existing and authorized Lines of the 
Brecon and Merthyr Tydfil Junction Railway 
Company, and to empower that Company to 
form a Junction with the Limestone Rail- 
way of the Rhymney Iron Company, and (in- 
stead of the Vale of Neath Railway Company) 
to exercise the Powers of “The Vale of Neath 
Railway Act, 1863,” for constructing the 
Merthyr Curve; and to raise further Monies ; 
and for other Purposes. 

eclxvi. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Great Western Railway to Watlington in the 
County of Ozford, 

eelxvii. An Act for constructing a Pier at New 
Brighton in the County of Chester. 

eclxviii. An Act for the Commutation of Tithes in 
certain Parishes in the City of London; and 
for other Purposes. 

eclxix, An Act for making a Railway from the 
Cornwall Railway to Redruth in the County of 
Cornwall ; and for other Purposes. 

elxx. An Act to enable the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway Company to construct Railways 
between Blackburn, Chorley, Horwich, and 
Wigan. 

eclxxi. An Act for sanctioning an Agreement 
between the Caledonian and Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Railway Companies with respect to 
the Construction of Branch Railways to connect 
their Undertakings with Glasgow Harbour ; 
and for authorizing the Formation of a Joint 
Station there ; and for other Purposes. 

eelxxii. An Act for the Incorporation of “The 
Ilfracombe Railway Company,” and the making 
and maintaining of“ The Jlfracombe Railway ;” 
and for other Purposes. 

eelxxiii. An Act for the Construction of Railways 
in the County of Lancaster, to be called ‘* The 
Lancashire Union Railways; and for other 
Purposes. 

eclxxiv. An Act to authorize the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company 
to make certain Lines of Railway and other 
Works in and near the Parish of Battersea in 
the County of Surrey ; and for other Purposes. 

eclxxv. An» Act for authorizing the Rhymney 
Railway Company to make and maintain Lines 
of Railway to join the Brecon and Merthyr 
Tydfil Junction Railway and the Merthyr, 
Tredegar, and Abergavenny Railway respec- 
tively ; and for other Purposes. 

eclxxvi. An Act to authorize the Rickmansworth, 

Amersham, and Chesham Railway Company to 

make and maintain a level Crossing on their 

Railway at Rickmansworth; and for other 

Purposes, 

eelxxvii. An Act for extending the Limits within 

which the Stockport District Waterworks Com- 

pany may supply Water, and for authorizing 

them to raise further Monies ; and for other 

Purposes. 

eclxxviii. An Act for making a Railway from the 

Mid-Sussex Railway in the Parish of Hardham 

to the Shoreham, Steyning, and Henfield Rail- 

way near the Town of Steyning ; and for other 

Purposes. 

eclxxix. An Act to empower the Edinburgh and 

Glasgow Railway Company to make Railways 

at Cowlairs, and between Maryhill and the 

River Clyde ; to authorize the Construction of 

a Tramway at the Harbour of Glasgow ; and 





and for other Purposes. 


for other Purposes, 
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colxxx. An Act for the Incorporation of the 
Herne Bay, Hampton, and Reculver Oyster 
Fishery Company ; and for authorizing them 
to establish and maintain an Oyster Fishery in 
the Estuary of the River 7hames, and to make 
and maintain a Pier and a Tramway and other 
Works ; and for other Purposes. 

eclxxxi. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
Railways from Dublin to Rathmines, Rathgar, 
Roundtown, Rathfarnham, and Rathcoole, and 
for other Purposes with relation to the said 
Railways. 

eelxxxii. An Act to authorize the Great Eastern 
Railway Company to make several short Junc- 
tion Railways for connecting different Railways 
in their System at various Points ; and for other 
Purposes. 

eclxxxiii. An Act to authorize the Construction 
of a Railway from Alford to Mablethorpe in the 
County of Lincoln ; and for other Purposes. 

eclxxxiv. An Act for making Railways in the 
Counties of Salop and Stafford, to be called 
“The Drayton Junction Railway ;” and for 
other Purposes. 

eclxxxv. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
Railways from Cheltenham to Witney in Ox- 
fordshire, and to Faringdon in Berkshire, to be 
called “ The Fast Gloucestershire Railway.” 

eclxxxvi. An Act for makingand maintaining the 
City of Glasgow Union Railway ; and for other 
Purposes. 

eelxxxvii. An Act for incorporating a Company, 
and for making and maintaining the Kings- 
bridge Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

eelxxxviii. An Act for authorizing a Lease of a 
Portion of the Undertaking of the Company of 
Proprietors of the Lancaster Canal Navigation 
to the Company of Proprietors of the Canal 
Navigation from Leeds to Liverpool, and of the 
Remainder thereof to the London and North- 
western Railway Company; and for other Pur- 


poses, 

celxxxix, An Act for incorporating the Launces- 
ton, Bodmin, and Wadebridge Junction Rail- 
way Company, and authorizing them to make 
and maintain the Launceston, Bodmin, and 
Wadebridge Junction Railway ; and for autho- 
rizing Arrangements between that Company 
and the Okehampton Railway Company ; and 
for other Purposes. 

eexe. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
Railway in the Borough of Liverpool, to be 
called “The Liverpool Central Station Rail- 
way ;” and for other Purposes. 

ecxci. An Act to enable the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company to extend their Railway to 

Yotting Hill, Kensington, and Brompton. 

eexcii. An Act for enabling the Scottish Central 
Railway Company to extend their Stations at 
Perth and Dundee, and to execute certain other 
Works in the Counties of Perth, Forfar, and 
Stirling ; and for other Purposes. 

eexciii. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
a Railway to connect the Swansea Vale and 
Neath and Brecon Railways. 

ecxciv. An Act for making a Railway from the 
River Tamar in the Parish of Calstock to 
Callington in the County of Cornwall ; and for 
other Purposes. 

eexcv. An Act to enable the Worcester, Dean 
Forest, and Monmouth Railway Company to 
extend their Railway to the Great Western Rail- 
way near Gloncester ; and for other Purposes, 





cexevi. An Act for vesting the Undertaking of 
the Saint Helen’s Canal and Railway Company 
: the London and North-western Railway 

‘om le 

cexevii. in Act to enable the South Wales Mine- 
ral Railway Company to extend their Under- 
taking. 

ecxeviii. An Act for changing the Name of the 
Alton, Alresford, and Winchester Railway 
Company, and for authorizing them to make 
and maintain Railways (the Mid-Hants Lincs) 
in extension of their authorized Railways (the 
Alton Lines), and to raise Monies for the Pur- 
pose, and to make Arrangements with other 
Companies ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxcix. An Act to enable the Great Northern and 
Western (of Ireland) Railway Company to use 
a Portion of the Midland Great Western Rail. 
way (of Ireland) near Athlone, and to issue a 
Portion of their Share Capital as Preference 
Shares ; and for other Purposes. 

ece. An Act to extend the Time for the Purchase 
of Lands for and Completion of the Kilpurcell 
Branch Railway of the Kilkenny Junction Rail- 
way Company, and to confer upon that Company 
Power to use Stations at Kilkenny, and to en- 
able them to raise further Money; and for 
other Purposes. 

ecci. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
Railway from the Parsonstown and Portumna 
Bridge Railway to the Town of Portumna. 

eccii. An Act for authorizing certain Arrange- 
ments between the Much Wenlock and Severn 
Junction Railway Company and Wenlock Rail- 
way Company and the Great Western Railway 
Company ; and for extending the Time for tlie 
compulsory Purchase of Property required for 
the Wenlock Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

ecciii. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
Railway from the Metropolitan Railway through 
Saint John’s Wood to the Hampstead Junction 
Railway. 

eeciv. An Act to enable the Brecon and Merthyr 
Tydfil Junction Railway Company to construct 
new Lines between their authorized Lines and 
the Rhymney Railway, and to connect the 
Rumney end Rhymney Railways, and between 
the Rumney Railway and Caerphilly and 
Llantwiit-fardre, and to join the Great Western 
Railway ; and to raise further Monies ; and for 
other Purposes. 

ecev. An Act to amend “ The Dublin Improve- 
ment Act, 1849,” and “ The Dublin Improve- 
ment Act Amendment Act, 1861,” and to con- 
fer additional Powers upon the Corporation of 

blin. 

ecevi. An Act for conferring further Powers on 
the Great Western Railway Company for the 
Construction of Works and the Acquisition of 
Lands, and otherwise in relation to their own 
Undertaking and the Undertakings of other 
Companies and Persons ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

eecvii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Bristol and Exeter Railway to Barnstaple ; and 
for other Purposes. 

eccviii. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
several Railways and a Canal chiefly in the Pa- 
rishes of Wolstanton and Audley by the North 
Staffordshire Railway Company, and to confer 
other Powers upon such Company and various 
other Companies and the Duke of Bridgewater's 
Trustees. 
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cecix. An Act to authorize the Construction of ecexx. An Act to authorize the Manchester, 


Railways from the Silverdale and Newcastle 
Railway at Wolstanton to the Old Manor House 
at Madeley, and thence to the Nantwich and 
‘Market Drayton and London and North-western 
Railways; and for other Purposes. 

ecex. An Act for making a Railway from Peters- 
field to Bishops Waltham; and for other 


Purposes. 

ecexi. An Act for the Amalgamation of the Mid- 
Kent Railway Company, and their Undertaking, 
Railway, and Property, with the South-eastern 
Railway Company, and their Undertaking, 
Railway, and Property; and for other Pur- 


S. 

i - An Act to authorize the Construction of 
Railways between Cannock Chase and Wolver- 
hampton in the County of Stafford; and for 
other Purposes. 

ecexiii. An Act to authorize the Great Eastern 
Railway Company to make several Railways in 
and near the Metropolis in connexion with their 
existing Railway, and to purchase Lands for a 
Station in the City of London. 

ecexiv. An Act to enable the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company to make 
new Lines of Railway in the Counties of Surrey 
and Sussex; to acquire additional Lands; and 
to acquire the Undertakings of certain other 
Companies ; and for other Purposes. 

ecexv. An Act to enable the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company to extend their Railway from 
Finsbury Circus to Trinity Square, Tower Hill ; 
and for other Purposes, 

ecexvi. An Act to enable the Neath and Brecon 
Railway Company to extend their Railway to 
the Central Wales Extension Railway, and to 
construct a Branch to the Banwen and Maes- 
marchog Collieries ; and for other Purposes. 

ecexvii. An Act to enable the Portpatrick Railway 
Company to alter certain of their Works ; to 
increase their Capital; to make working Ar- 
rangements with certain Companies ; and to 
use Portions of other Undertakings. 

ecexviii. An Act to enable the Portpatrick Rail- 
way Company to establish Communication by 
Steam Vessels between Portpatrick and Donagh- 


adee, and between Stranraer and Belfast and | 


Larne. 
ecexix. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
Docks, and a Branch Railway and other Works, 
at Exmouth in the County of Devon; and for 
other Purposes. 





{ 


Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company 
to run Steam and other Vessels between 
Grimaby and certain Foreign Ports. 

ecexxi. An Act for making Railways and Tram- 
ways in and near the City of Dublin. 

ecexxii. An Act for authorizing the Completion of 
an Inner Circle of Railways North of the 
Thames 


ecexxiii, An Act for making Railways from the 
Hampstead Road to the Charing Cross Rail- 
way at Hungerford, with a Branch to the 
London and North-western Railway; and for 
making new Streets from Tottenham Court 
Road to Chandos Street, Strand, and from the 
Strand to Duke Street; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

ecexxiv. An Act to make Provision for the 
Assessment of Damages claimed against the 
Sheffield Waterworks Company in consequence 
of an Inundation caused by the giving way of 
the Embankment of One of the Reservoirs of 
the Company ; and to enable the Company to 
raise further Money, and to increase their 
Water Rents ; and for other Pu s. 

ecexxv. An Act for making and maintaining 
“The Tooting, Merton, and Wimbledon Ex- 
tension Railway ;” and for other Purposes. 

ecexxvi. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
a Pier at Aldborough in the County of Suffolk, 
and of a Railway therefrom to the Great t- 
ern Railway at Aldborough, with a Branch 
Railway to Slaughden ; and for other Purposes. 

eeexxvii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
authorized Line of Railway from Ryde to 
Lower Shanklin, near Yar Bridge, to Bem- 
bridge Point, with a Pier or Landing Place 
there, and a Tramway from the said intended 
Railway to Bembridge Down, all in the Parish 
of Brading in the Isle of Wight ; to authorize 
Arrangements with the Isle of Wight Railway 
Company ; and for other Purposes. 

cecexxviii. An Act to authorize the Construction 
of Railways or Tramways from the Town of 
Holywell to Greenfield in the County of Flint, 
and to the Holywell Station of the Chester and 
Holyhead Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

ecexxix. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Great Southern and Western Railway in the 
Parish of Naas and County of Kildare to the 
Town of Baltinglass in the County of Wicklow ; 
and for other Purposes. 











PRIVATE ACTS, 


PRINTED BY THE QUEEN’S PRINTER, 


AND WHEREOF THE PRINTED COPIES MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE. 


1, N Act to incorporate the Trustees under 
the Trust Disposition and Settlement of 
Francis Simpson Esquire, of Plean, and to ex- 
plain the said Trust Disposition and Settlement. 
2. An Act to incorporate the Trustees of the 
Scots Episcopal Fund ; to alter and amend the 
Trust Deeds ; to empower the Trustees to sell 
the Estate of Kildonan in the County of Ayr ; 
to regulate the Investment of the Trust 
Funds; and for other Purposes rclating 
thereto. 

3. An Act for authorizing the Dean and Chapter 
of Kilkenny to raise Money for the Repair and 
Restoration of Kilkenny Cathedral, and to 
endow the Parishes of Durrow and Ballina- 
mara; and for other Purposes. . 

4, An Act for giving Effect to a Compromise of 
Suits affecting the Estates in the County of 
Cork in Ireland, late of Henry Frederick John 
James Perceval Fifth Earl of Egmont deceased. 

5. An Act for giving Effect to a Compromise of 
a certain Suit depending in the Court of Chan- 
cery in Jreland relating to certain Estates in 
the Counties of Limerick and Cork of the Right 
Honourable Standish O'Grady First Viscount 
Guillamore. 

6. An Act to raise Money for the Purchase of the 
Horsham Estate in the County of Kent, now in 
Lease from the Warden and College of All 
Souls, Oxford, to the Right Honourable George 





Francis Robert Lord Harris, and of Lands in- 
termixed therewith. | 

7. An Act to enable the Trustees of the Will of 
Pattison Ellames, late of Allerton Hail in the | 
County of Lancaster, Esquire, deceased, to sell 
the said Mansion House, Lands, and Heredita- 
ments of Allerton Hall, and to purchase other 
Lands and Hereditaments in lieu thereof. 

8. An Act for Charles Sheils’ Almshouses Charity. 

9. An Act for the Purpose of conferring Powers 
of jointuring and charging Portions out of and 
upon the Estates and Hereditaments of which 


the Right Honourable William Earl of Aber- 
gavenny is seised as Tenant in Tail Male under 
an Act passed in the Second and Third Years’ 
of the Reign of King Philip and Queen Mary, 
and for enabling Leases and Sales to be made 
of certain Parts of the same Estates and Here | 
ditaments ; and for other Purposes. ’ 

10. An Act for amending, extending, and enlarg- 
ing the Powers contained in the Will and 
Codicil of the Right Honourable Thomas 
Atherton Lord Lilford deceased. 

11. An Act to provide for the Settlement of the” 
Claims of the Heirs of Entail of the Estate of 
Hailes in the County of Edinburgh with re- 
spect to the Construction of the Edinburgh © 
and Glasgow Union Canal through the said 
Estate. 

12. An Act to confirm and give Effect to a De- = 
cree of the Right Honourable the Lord High 
Chancellor of Zre/and made in a certain Cause 
Petition Matter wherein Anthony O’ Reilly was 
Petitioner and Caroline Maria O'Reilly and 
others were Respondents, and bearing Date the 
Second Day of May One thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-one, and to Two Indentures — 
dated respectively the Twenty-fifth Day of May 
One thousand eight hundred and sixty-one exe-" 
cuted in pursuance of the said Decree, and to 
an Indenture dated Fifteenth Day of April One 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-one therein 
and herein particularly mentioned. 

13. An Act for authorizing the Trustees of the 
Will of John Arden, Esquire, deceased, to 
build a Family Mansion on Vart of the Estates, 
subject to the Limitations of the said Will ; and 
for other Purposes. 

14. An Act to confirm Agreements between the 
Magistrates and Town Council of the Royal 
Burgh of Dundee and the Presbytery and — 
Ministers of Dundee with respect to the 
Churches and Hospital of the said Burgh ; and 
for other Purposes. 





PRIVATE ACT, 


NOT PRINTED. 


15. An Act to enable John Chittenden, Clerk, 


to exercise his Office of a Briest, and to hold any 


Benefice or Preferment in the United Church of England and Ireland. 
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